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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion, 
when the semi-official ““Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being 
(to quote its sub-title) ‘‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland 
and West Indies’—was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to ‘The 
Year Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It was 
published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade, and general conditions of the Dominion. 
The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Department of 
Agriculture and was continued annually until 1904 under the direction of Dr. George 
Johnson, F.8.S. To use Dr. Johnson’s words, the main feature of the Statistical 
Abstract was ‘the collection into one book of the information of various kinds 
scattered through the blue books issued by the several Departments”. He goes on 
to say, “This book has become the vade mecum of public men ... in Canada as well 
as in all other civilized countries”. In 1905, the General Statistical Office was amal- 
gamated with the Census Office. The Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald 
Blue, Chief Officer, and continued as ‘“The Canada Year Book, Second Series’’. 


In the re-organization of statistics which followed the report of the Royal 
Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book was made a primary object 
and this progress has been continued down to the present time. 


With the growth of the administrative functions of government and the con- 
sequent increase in the content and variety of the statistical data made available, 
it is becoming more and more difficult to keep the size of the Year Book within con- 
venient limits and the policy has been adopted of replacing material which is un- 
changed from year to year by adequate references to earlier editions, but every care 
is taken to keep the framework intact and well balanced. Some of the space thus 
saved has been given to necessary revisions, additions, important new material, 
and special features, among the chief of which are the following: Chapter I, treat- 
ing of the physiography of the country, has been largely re-written and a special 
section on Economic Geology, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, is included. The regular section on 
Geology, which will be revised in the near future, has been omitted this year. A 
special article, ‘“Faunas of Canada’’, prepared for the Year Book by R. M. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Chief of the Division of Biology of the National Museum of Canada, appears 
at pages 29 to 52. The results of the Quinquennial Census of 1936 are included with 
the treatment of Population in Chapter V, and a special section on ‘“‘Occupations of 
the Canadian People” rounds out the treatment of data from the 1931 Census 
which appeared mainly in the 1934-85 Year Book but was supplemented by later 
material in the 1936 Year Book. Agricultural statistics of the Quinquennial Census 
are given in Chapter VIJI—Agriculture—which also includes a short article on 
“Agricultural Progress in Canada and the Dominion Experimental Farms System’. 


Re-organization of the work of several Departments of the Dominion Civil 
Service in 1936, under the new Departments of Transport and of Mines and Re- 
sources, has provided an opportunity to revise and recast the statistics concerned 
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with these phases of administration. The necessity for maintaining statistical con- 
tinuity with the past makes difficult such wholesale recasting. In the present 
instance statistical series have, in certain cases, been definitely broken and a new 
departure was unavoidable, but, as far as possible, continuity has been maintained 
in the changes that have been made. Chapter X VIII—Transportation and Com- 
munications—for instance, has been entirely recast and it is felt. that the treatment 
now gives a clearer picture of the relationships of the different services involved. 
A section on ‘‘The Press’’ is included at the close of the chapter. 


In the Public Finance Chapter, an attempt has been made on pp. 811-817 to 
give, In condensed tabular form, a summary of the Dominion Government Tax 
System as of July, 1936. The important section on Subsidies and Loans to the 
Provinces, has also been expanded. 

The operations of the Bank of Canada are now established in the financial 
system of the country and it has therefore been considered advisable this year to 
recast Chapter XXII—Currency and Banking. Adjustments will, no doubt, be 
necessary from time to time but it is felt that the main features of the new outline 
will serve for some time to come. A special article on ‘‘The Bank of Canada and Its 
Relationship to the Canadian Financial System” appears at pages 881 to 885. 
This should contribute to a clear understanding of the position and functions of the 
Bank on the part of the general public. 

A list of special articles appearing in past editions from the year 1918 to 1935 
will be found at page vi immediately preceding the map of Canada. 


The accession of King George VI to the Throne and the Coronation of the new 
King on May 12 are marked by the reproduction as frontispiece of an official photo- 
graph of the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, by official portraits of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth, and an excerpt from His Majesty’s address to his peoples, 
delivered after the Coronation on May 12, 1937. 


All parts of the volume have been carefully revised by the most competent 
authorities and include the latest information appearing to the date of going to press. 

In the absence of the Editor, 8S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soc., (seconded to the Government of Palestine), the present volume has 
been edited under the immediate direction of the Dominion Statistician by A. E. 
Millward, B.A., B.Com., W. H. Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., of the 
editorial staff of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Charts, graphs and 
layouts except as otherwise credited have been made by, or under the supervision of, 
J. W. Delisle, draughtsman of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and other individuals, who have assisted 
in the collection of information. Credit is apportioned to the various persons and 
services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and sections that have 
been contributed, or in the compilation of which co-operation has been received. 

While every care has been taken in preparation, there are doubtless imper- 
fections and, with a view to the improvements of future editions, the Dominion 
Statistician will be glad to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to 
recelve suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


RK. H. COATS, - 
Dominion Statistician. 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Otrawa, June 1, 1937. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nors.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 
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4 tl anes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. — Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance ee Horden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between tule ave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
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Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
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Sal EC OLATOES: «0 oracle vets eit anemia acre 
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Sil awe ancl ClOVOl. ct eee acre 
ton 
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Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 


Total Values, Field Crops®.. $ 


1871. 


94,021 
387, 800 
285,594 

1,191,516 
1,620, 851 
25, 228 


36,247 
48, 000 


3, 689, 257 


Pea Pa oe eae htt 
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36, 046, 401 
17, 335, 818 


1, 646, 781 
16, 723, 873 
16,993, 265 


42, 489, 453 
15,966,310 


11,496, 038 
8° 170.735 


3, 802, 830 
2,283, 145 
403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,650, 419 
3,818, 641 


38, 869, 900 


111,116, 606] 155,277,427] 1 


1881. 1891. 1901. 
108, 891 109, 078 103, 259 
440,572 450,396 459,574 
321, 233 321, 263 331, 120 

1,359,027; 1,488,535) 1,648,898 

1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947 

62, 260 152,506 255, 211 

= = 91,279 

= = 73,022 

49,459 98,173 178, 657 

= = 27,219 

56, 446 98, 967 20, 129 
4,324,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315 
a 10 19 

17,033 22,042 11,8106 

21, 822 52,516 17, 9876 
9,136 7,607 19, 3526 
47,991 82, 165 49, 1496 
45,358,141] 58,997,995} 63,422,338 
21,899,181] 27,729,852) 30,166,033 
2,366,554) 2,701,213) 4,224,542 
32,350,269} 42,223,372) 55,572,368 
38, 820,323) 31,667,529) 36, 122,039 
= 3,961,356} 5,367,655 
70,493,131] 83,428,202} 151,497, 407 
23,967,665} 31,702,717} 51,509,118 
= 868, 464 871, 800 
16,844,868] 17,222,795} 22,224,366 
11,791,408] 8,611,397] 8,889,746 
= 195,101 360, 758 

9,025,142) 10,711,380) 25,875,919 

5,415,085} 5,034,348) 41,902,923 
464, 289 450, 190 448, 743 

55,368,790} 53,490,857} 55,362, 635 
13,288,510) 21,396,342) 13,840, 658 
4,458,349] 5,931,548} 6,543,423 

5,055,810) 7,693,733) 6,948,715 

40,446,480} 69,243,597) 85,625,315 
— | 15,662,811} 19,763,740 


94, 766,934| 237, 682, 285 


1 Estimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 


ritories. 


1906. 


96,000 
465, 000 
334, 000 
1,784, 000 
2,299, 000 
366, 000 
258, 000 
185, 000 
279,000 
18, 000 

13, 000 


6, 097, 000 


ea ae Wor lest Aim 


ne Pea | 
aI 


86, 796° 
52, 7966 
44,4726 


184, 0646 


a Ai) a FS imal Rey he Dc 0 IE i ie is At fl se fl 


2 Exclusive of the Ter- 


those for the years 1931, 1934 and 1935 is not exact owing to changes in classification. 
for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years, those tor 1871 are for the four original 


provinees only. 


3 For these causes of death the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and 
i 4 The figures 


5 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued. 
_ Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 


mick 


SOWA RWW 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1934.11 1935.11 1936.11, 12 
ne 
i = A eee ble = , 
93,728 92,000 88, 615 87,000 88, 038 89, 000 89, 000 92,000 
492,338 505, 000 523, 837 515, 000 512, 846 525, 0007 527,000 537,000 
4 351, 889 368, 000 387, 876 396, 000 408, 219 425, 0007 429, 000 435, 000 
2,005,776) 2,154,000}  2,360,6658} 2, 603,000 2,874,255)  3,018,0007) 3,062,000 3,096,000 
2,527,292) 2,713,000} 2,933,662} 3,164,000] 3 431,683} — 3,629,0007} —3,673,0007 3,690,000 
: 461,394 554, 000 610, 118 639, 000 700, 139 711.0007 711, 0007 711,000 
492, 432 648, 000 757,510 821,000 921, 785 932, 0007 931, 0007 931,000 
374,295 496, 000 588, 454 608, 000 731, 605 756, 0007 764, 0007 772,000 
392, 480 456,000 524, 582 606, 000 694, 263 725, 000 735, 000 750, 000 
8,512 7,000 4,157 4,000 4,230 4,000 4,000 4, 000/10 
6,507 8,000 7,988 8,000 9, 723 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000/11 
7,206,643) 8,001,000} 8,788,4839} 9,451,000 10,376,786} 10,824,0007| 10,935, 0007 11,028,000 
~ - - 232,750 240,473 221,303 221,451 — {12 
~ - _ 24-7 23°2 20-5 20- - 
- - - 107, 454 104,517 101, 582 105, 567 — |18 
= = - 11-4 10:1 9-4 9-7 - 
~ - - 11,415 13,734 16,352 16, 069 ~— |14 
- - - 7,614 9,578 10,581 11,156 — |15 
- = - 4,981 5,957 7,379 8,302 ~ |16 
- _ - 7,929 7,616 6,431 6,597 - |17 
~ - ~ 8,427 7,011 6,530 7,411 ~ |18 
~ - - 5,138 5,168 5, 643 6,176 — |19 
- - ~ 66, 658 66,591 73, 092 76, 893 - |20 
- - - 7-1 6-4 6-8 7-0 ~ 
57 67 548 608 692 1,106 1,376 1,526/21 
144, 076 8,596 43,772 48,819 7,678 2,166 2,103 2, 197/22 
112,028 41,779 23, 888 20,944 15,195 6,071 5.291 4, 876/23 
75, 184 5,539 24, 068 66,219 4,657 4,239 3, 883 4, 570/24 
331, 288 55,914 91,728 135, 982 27,530 12,476 Aho tT 11, 643 
108,968, 715 - | 140,887,903 — | 163,119, 231 ~ - — |25 
48, 733, 823 — | 70,769,548 ~ | 85,733,309 - - ~ 126 
= ~ |1,386,126,000)1,714,477,000| 839, 881, 000 942,565,000} 949,540,0007| 1,061,624,000| 27 
8,864,514) 15,369,709} 17,835,734 22,895,649] 26,355,136} 23,985,000 24,115,700) 25,289, 000/28 
132,077,547| 262,781,000] 226,508,411 407, 136,000} 321,325,000] 275,879, 000 281,935,000") 229,218, 000 
104, 816,825) 344,096,400] 374,178,601] 442, 221,000 123,550,000) 169,631,000] 173,065,0007| 204, 835,000 
8,656,179} 10,996,487} 13,879,257] 12, 741,340) _ 12,837,736] 13,730,800 14,096,200] 13,118, 400/29 
245,393,425] 410,211,000} 364,989, 218 383, 416,000} 328,278,000} 321, 120, 000 394,348,000} 271,778,000 
86, 796, 130) 210,957,500] 180,989,587 184,098,000} 77,970,000} 103,124,000 93,409,0007) 110,070,000 
1, 283, 094 1, 802,996 2,043, 669 3, 647, 462 3,791,395 3,612,500 3, 886, 800 4,432, 500/30 
28,848,310} 42,770,000) 42,956,049 99,987,100) 67,382,600] 63,742,000 83,975,000} 71,922,000 
14,653,697) 35,024,000} 33,514,070 52,059,000} 17,465,000] 29,975,000 24,465,000"| 45,601,000 
293,951 173, 000 204,775 209, 725 131, 829 161, 100 167, 700 164, 400/31 
| 14,417,599 6,282,000! 10,822,278 7,815, 000 5,449, 000 6,798, 000 7,765, 000 6, 083, 000 
| 5,774,039} 6,747,000} 7,081,140 7,780,000} 2,274,000] 4,419,000 3,494,000} 4,136,000 
| 464,504 472,992 534, 621 523, 112 591, 804 569, 200 506, 800 496, 400/32 
_ 55,461,473} 63,297,000] 62, 230.052 46,937,000! 52,305,000] 48, 095,00010 38,670,000} 39,034,00010 
27,426,765} 50,982,300 44,635,547] 69,204,000 22,359,000} 23,822,000 30,854,0007| 44, 184,000 
8,289, 407 A o2l, 200 8, 678, 883 OFT, 125 9,114,457 8,881, 400 8, 697, 600 8, 786, 800/33 
10, 406, 367 14,527,000 8,829,915} 14,058,000 14,539,600) 11,174,000 14,060,000) 13,803,000 
90, 115,531 168,547,900) 174,110,386 170, 473, 000 110, 110,000} 131,295, 000 107, 133,000) 105,713, 000 
30,556,168} 38,930,333] 47,553,418 56,097,836} 58,862,305] 55,990,320 57,016,460"| 57,662,550 
384,513,795 886,494,900) 933,045,936 1,104,983,100 435,966,400] 549,079, 600 512,176,9007| 599, 421,400 
the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881 and 1901. 6 Fiscal year. 7 Revised since 
the publication of the 1936 Year Pook. 8 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the 
iv Council, Mar. 1, 1927. ® Includes Canadian Navy. 10 Cwt. ll Estimates of 
population since the 1931 Census are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. lt Pig- 


ares for 1936 are subject to revision. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Live Stock and Poultry— 
MR ELOESGS:«. so. besoces Mee oka cca di oranatens No 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577,493 - 
$ = = — | 118,279,419 - 
PD UPANETIGINCO WE: ole Lait. creletene suctetors a No. 1,251, 209 1,595, 800 1,857, 112 2,408, 677 ~ 
$ = = = 69, 237,970 - 
SMO tHer: Cattle. savers cacce t nrereeets No. 1,373, 081 1,919, 189 2,263,474 3, 167,774 - 
$ = = _ 54,197,341 - 
AIM SINGGDE:,. «.. seteetse wetero ate aca acaears No. 3,155,509 3, 048, 678 2,563,781 2,510, 239 - 
$ = = = 10, 490, 594 - 
ob PE Se OSs Seteteet ane eo che occ ar eateveverote No. 1,366, 083 1,207,619 1, 733, 850 2,353, 828 - 
$ = ~ = 16, 445, 702 = 
GiPeA Tiinoultryieeck eso. seem No. - - 14,105,102) 17,922,658 = 
$ ms oe = 5,723, 890 - 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
Roultey eee erat _ - — | 274,374,916 _ 
Dairying—! 
7] Total milk production....... 000 lb. ~ - ~ 6, 866, 834 - 
Sif Cheese factory. .co...s4 sss lb. - 54,574,856} 97,418,855] 220,833, 269/204, 788 ,58312 
$ - 5,457, 486 9,741,886] 22,221,430] 23,597,639! 
9|: Butter, creamery............. lb. - 1,365,912 3,654,364] 36,066,739] 45,930,29412 
$ = 341,478 913,591 7,240,972] 10,949,06212 
10| Butter, home-made........... lb. — | 102,545,169} 111,577,210) 105,343,076 - 
$ = = = 21,384, 644 = 
11] Other dairy products?......... $ - - —| 15,623,907 = 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ — | 22,743,939} 30,315,214] 66,470,953 = 
Furs— . 
#2\> sPeltsttaken 3.0 ie cee eee No. - - - - - 
$ = 23 sat = on 
13} Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ - = = = - 
Forestry— 
14) Primary forest production..... $ - - - - = 
15| Lumber production....... M ft. b.m - = = - - 
$ = ae ae, = o, 
16} Total Sawmill Products...... $ - — - - = 
17| Pulp and paper products...... $ - - - - - 
18) Exports of wood, wood pro- 
Guctsandspaper ne. sa ne $ - —| 25,351,085] 33,099,915} 45,716,762 
FO iS h Cries se 45 feist acs $ 7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874 25,737, 153| 26,279,485 
Mineral Production— 
PO Goldie titeetee sant eros oz. 105, 187 63,524 45,018] 1,167,216, 556,415 
; $ 2,174,412 1813; 153 930,614} 24,128,503] 11,502,120 
OL STL Vierern. .. Ma Ae Ay See Oe OZ. - 355, 083° 414,523 5,539, 192 8,473,379 
$ a 347, 2718 409, 549 3, 265,354 5,659,455 
LT -Ahtan Cf0\ ous WRC Nhe on chp res apo ate lb. ~ 3, 260, 4246 9,529,401) 37,827,019) 55, 609, 888 
$ = 366, 798 1,226, 703 6,096,581} 10, 720,474 
es lO Cle <emahy bya wee eee Se lb - 204, 800° 88,665} 51,900,958} 54, 608, 217 
= 9, 216° 3,857 2,249,387 3, 089, 187 
al ZiT Cet ees SERRE co ee lb - - - 788, 00019 1,154 
: E = 36, 01119 23, 800 
PAT PMMING ol its) rome OA Gitte doe cen «0.3 Peat lb = 830, 4777 4,035,347| _ 9,189,047 21,490,955 
“ep e 498.2867| 2,421,208] ~ 4.594.523} 8,948,834 
P| (ePa@ ALOR: as ede Bhd laces AR long ton ~ 22, 1676 PAESB 244,979 534, 295. 
2 ol uu @oals, ic.- PR SAM hte oe short ton 1,063,742° 1,537,106 3,577, 749 6, 486, 325 9,762, 601 
$ 1,763 ,423° 2,688, 621 7,019,425} 12,699,243) 19, 732,019 
2olmoNatunaligasancn oe. cee M cu. ft. - - - = ag 
$ - 150, 000" 339,476 583,523 
29). Petroleum, crude... .ce28- 2: brl - 368,987 755, 298 622,392 569, 753 
= ~ 1,010, 211 1,008, 275 761, 760 
SOL A shestos:. suis ane. ae short ton - = 9,279 40,217 82, 185 
$ = - 999, 878 1,259, 759 2,060, 143 
EP Cometite.. 4... dvs tee dae eee OR - 69, 8436 93,479 450,394| 2,128,374 
$ <3 81,9096 108, 561 660, 030 3,170, 859 
~ 10,221,2558| 18,976, 616 65,797,911 79, 286, 697 


Totals, Mineral Productiont $ 


1 The figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the next 
of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and cheese, 


by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents. 


include skim milk and buttermilk. 


3 As from 


preceding years. 


In the Censuses 


and quantities have been calculated 
2 Previous to 1931 this item does not 
1932 the values include exchange equalization. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


109,575,526 
3,930, 828 
86,278, 490 
2,174,300 
10, 701, 691 
3, 634, 778 
26,986, 621 
31, 793, 261 
14, 653,773 


630, 111, 606 


35,927, 426 


a eS O_O = 


103,381, 854 


4,918, 202 
75,830,954 


56,334, 695 
29,965, 142 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355,272 
55, 648, 011 


11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917, 678 


7,644,537 
103, 220, 994 


1935, 


1936.4 


rr crac ferent fe et fees 


3,246, 430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835, 552 
198, 896, 000 
3,763,155 
204, 477, 000 
2,025,023 
20, 927, 000 
3, 484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


a a rr ert a een en So 


————_—— | | 
-_—_— ee | | 


192,968, 597 
35,512, 622 
82,564, 130 
26,966,355 


3,490,550 
58.365, 349 
115, 884,90513 
92’ 074’ 68413 
83,116, 282 


35,860, 708 


6,547,728 
177, 201,534 


3, 624, 262 
440, 502, 040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
5,194, 831 
139, 590, 484 
3, 203, 966 
20, 704, 509 
3,404, 730 
36, 893, 244 
50,325, 248 
31,750, 247 


872,996, 360 


10, 976, 235 
149, 201, 856 
39, 100, 872 
111,691,718 
63, 625, 203 
103, 487, 506 
50, 180, 952 


2,936,407 
10, 151,594 
5,977,545 


168, 054,024 

2,869,307 
82, 448, 585 
116, 891,191 
149, 216, 005 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19, 148,920 
13,543, 198 

8,485,355 
47, 620, 820 
5,953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 
53, 089, 356 


14,195, 143 
171,923,342 


‘Includes other items not specified. 


3,398,114 
245, 119, 000 
3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731, 688 
148, 742, 000 


51,037, 000 


747,509, 000 


13, 407,340 
171, 731, 631 
28,807,841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95,000,000 
28,252,777 
158, 490,971 


277,304, 979 


3, 686, 148 
15,072,244 
11, 153, 838 


204, 436, 328 

4,185,140 
101,071,260 
135, 182, 592 
215, 370, 274 


278, 674, 960 
56,360, 633 


1,754, 228 
36, 263, 110 
22,371,924 
13, 894,531 

133, 094, 942 
17,490,300 
283, 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
149, 938, 105 
11, 110, 413 


10, 099, 423 
8,707,021 
13, 013, 283 
240, 437,123 


5 1874, 


3,113,909 
155, 908, 000 
3,371, 923 
143, 616, 000 
4,601, 108 
114, 201, 000 
3, 627, 116 
18, 596, 000 
4, 699, 831 
32,773, 000 
65, 468, 000 
43, 138, 000 


508, 232, 000 


15,772, 852 
113, 956, 639 
12, 824, 695 
225,955,246 
50, 198, 878 
103,310, 000 
21,450, 000 
106,916, 119 


191,389, 692 


4,060,356 
11,803,217 
8,497, 237 


141, 123, 930 

2,497,553 
45,977, 843 
62, 769, 253 
174, 733 , 954 


230, 604, 474 
30,517,306 


2,693, 892 
58, 093,396 
20,562, 247 

6, 141,943 

292,304, 390 
24,114, 065 
267,342, 482 
7,260, 183 
237, 245,451 

6,059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 

420, 038 
12, 243,211 
41, 207, 682 
25, 874,723 


15, 826, 243 
230, 434, 726 


§ 1887. 
10 1898. 


2,933, 492 
168, 132, 000 
3, 864, 200 
110, 721, 000 
5, 087, 700 
84, 657, 000 
3,421, 100 
14, 298, 000 
3, 654, 000 
36, 029, 000 
59, 798, 700 
35, 398, 000 


449, 235,000 


16,329, 285 
99,346, 617 
9,797, 600 
234, 852,961 
48, 168, 600 
109, 918, 000 
17,492,000 
108, 333,021 


183,791, 221 


6, 076, 197 
12,349,328 
8, 427,567 


105,539, 732 

2,578,411 
40, 509, 600 
54, 822, 439 
152, 647,756 


143, 142, 398 
34, 022,323 


2,972,074 
102, 536,553 
16,415, 282 
7,790, 840 
364, 761, 062 
26, 671, 438 
346,275,576 
8,436, 658 
298,579, 683 
9,087,571 
128, 687,340 


278, 161,590 


7 1889, 


i 1892. 


2,931,337 
189, 341,000 
3, 849, 200 
134, 000,000 
4,971,400 
107, 152, 000 
3,399, 100 
17,055, 000 
3,549, 200 
41,778, 000 
56, 768, 800 
40, 292, 000 


529, 618, 000 


16,356,6619 
100,427,3909 
10,570,3099 
240,918,7999 
52,228, 1339 
106, 949, 000 
18, 182,000 
111,429,9819 


192,410,4239 


4,926,413 
12,843,341 
9,381,825 


115,461,779 

,973, 169 
47,911,256 
65,905, 132 
162, 651, 282 


160, 932, 709 
34, 427,854 


3,284,8909 
115,595 ,2799 
16,618,5589 
10,767, 1489 
418,997,7009 
32,311,9609 
339,105,0799 
10,624,7729 
320,649 ,8599 
9,936,9089 
138, 516, 240 
35,345, 103 
599, 8759 
13,888,0069 
41,963,1109 
24,910,7869 
9,363,1419 
1,446,620° 
3,492, 1889 
210, 467 
7,054, 614 
3, 648, 086 
5, 580, 043 


[ee ON 


312,344,4579 


8 1886, 
12 1907. 


a SS mh O 2 


181,831, 743 


9 Re- 
13 1917, 


vised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
14 The figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


0 ———————————— a 


Item. 


Central Electric Stations— 
Tiles Power houseS-.0n -4:.. css. Hee 
2| Capital-invested. ...). ..ac.<<«-- 
3| Kilowatt hours generated!.... 
Alin OustOmyersees suck cele see ose 


Water Power— 
5| Turbine H.P. installed........ 


Manufactures— 
Gian Fain DIOY CeBus coca. ite s.-niems omer 
TA OT thie baer tat Coan ee irec ra 
8| Salaries and wages..........-. 
9| Values of materials used in.... 
0| Products— 

GLOSS). pAREi te idleee coisas As 


b—_ 


Construction— 
11| Values of contracts awarded... 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 


Wholesale— 
12 Mstablishments* ’...225+.e5< 
1B Eira ploveesur.se..s-a6 5. oes 
14 INetsalest 138 Aco. eee ene 
Retail— 
15 SHORES tes re eee 
16 Employees, full-time........ 
17 INGi salest cee ccn eaten ae 
Retail Services— 
18 Establishments............- 
19 Employees, full-time........ 
20 Receipts ates oa: ene ne > 


External Trade (fiscal years)— 
AUP lb qiomicseaaceiocec cnet oadb duc 
Oe lampor tseen swe. ae oleic. 


Totals, External Trade..... 


1 In thousands. 


$ 


No. 
No. 
$ 


23| Total exports to British 
PM pIT ew. cae Aas ee eine $ 
24| Exports to United Kingdom... $ 
95| Total imports from British 
PUIMPITCs sas es eee Re Oe one $ 
26| Importsfrom United Kingdom  $ 
27| Exports to United States....... $ 
28| Imports from United States... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
OO Wiheatn cies e det co eee eet. Bos 
30% Wheat Hour tie Ak. tercnckaeest bri. 
$ 
S00 Oats 2. A057 MAE, - reek aes bush. 
$ 
3916. THAYEE,. eke erties... « tetas ton 
; $ 
33| Bacon and hams, shoulders. .{ ewt. 
and sidéss, Soe. ...< 12E ee Neos © 
Pees utter. {Xo Fee c.. sete: lb. 
Bev), Gh cbse ae ite 48 PRS aes lb. 
$ 
Sperry Gold, ravweoo.c6 beh ...les Set ieee $ 
SG Sidver ..3 fe. .508... i ec OZ. 
<| $ 
Slap er® i059, 0 02 < jade Meus lb 


1906. 


157 
80,393, 445 


608, 002 


383,920 
833,916,155 
162, 155,578 


706, 446,578 


235, 483, 956 
283, 740, 280 


138, 421, 222 
127, 456, 465 


83, 789, 434 
69, 183,915 
83, 546, 306 
169, 256, 452 


519, 224,236 


40,399,402. 
33,658, 391 


1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1, 083, 347 
206, 714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12, 086, 868 
34, 031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,543 
24, 433, 169 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44, 282,348 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
- = 80 58 
- = 4,113,771} 11,891,025 
= = 71,219 238, 902 
187,942 254,935 272,083 339,173 
77,964,020] 165,302,623) 353,213,000°| 446,916, 487 
40,851,009] 59,429,002) 79,234,311] 113,249,350 
124, 907, 846| 179,918,593] 250,759,292°| 266, 527, 858 
221, 617,773| 309,676,068) 368, 696,723}. 481,053,375 
96,709,927) 129,757,475) 147,937,431] 214,525,517 

< 

57,630,024| 83,944,701) 88,671,738) 177,431,386 
84,214,388) 90,488,329] 111,533,954) 177,930,919 
141, 844,412] 174,433,030] 200, 205, 692) 355, 362,305 
= -— | 47,137,203} 100,748,097 
21,733,556] 42,637,219} 438,243,784) 92,857,525 
= — | 44,337,052) 46,653,228 
48,498,202] 42,885,142} 42,018,943) 42,820,334 
29,164,358} 34,038,431} 37,743,480] 67,983,673 
27,185,586] 36,338,701} 52,033,477| 107,377,906 
1,748,977} 2,523,673) 2,108,216) 9,739,758 
1,981,917} 2,593,820) 1,583,084) 6,871,939 
306,339 439, 728 296,784; 1,118,700 
1,609,849} 2,173,108) 1,388,578) 4,015,226 
542,386} 2,926,532 260,569) ~ 8,155,063 
231,227) 1,191, 873 129,917} 2,490,521 
23,487 168,381 65, 083 252,977 
290,217} 1,813,208 559,489) 2,097,882 
103, 444 103,547 75,541} = 1,055, 495 
1,018,918 758,334 628,469) 11,778,446 
15,439,266] 17,649,491) 3,768,101} 16,335,528 
3,065,234) 3,573,034 602,175) 3,295, 663 
8,271,439] 49,255,523} 106,202,140] 195,926,397 
1,109,906} 5,510,443) 9,508,800! 20,696,951 
163, 037 767,318 554,126) 24,445, 156 
= = = 4,022,019 
595, 261 34,494 238,367} 2,420,750 
6,246,000} 39,604,000) 10,994,498) 26,345,776 
120, 121 150, 412 505,196, 2,659,261 


7, 148, 633 


2 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include works employing 


fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are tor works employing only 5 hands and over ex- 
cept in-the-case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist.mills, electric light plants, lumber, lath and 
- shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. The figures shown are for the preceding 


_ years in each case. 


work. Figures for 1925-35 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 
4Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


of domestic merchandise only. 


From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom 


3 Exports 
5 Copper, 


<i 
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1,247, 583, 609) 1,958,705, 230 3,190, 026, 358/3,981, 569, 590|4,961,312,408/4,703,917,730 
241, 008, 416 283, 311, 505 518, 785, 137| 653, '850. 933| 624,545,561 533, 594, 635 
601,509,018) 791,943, 433}1 366, 893, 685/1,728,624,192|1,223,880,011| 1,230, 977, 053 


1 165,975,639) 1,381,547,225/2,576,037,029|3,221,269,231/2,698,461,862|2,533,758,954 
564, "466, 621 589, 603, 792/1,209,143,344/1, ‘406, 574, 16412] 390, 409, 23712 1,222,943,899 


3 345,425,000) 99,311,000) 240,133,300} 372,947,900] 315,482,000] 125,811,500 


274,316,553) 741, 610, 638|1,189,163,701|1,320,568,1477 
452,724, 603] 508, 201, 1341, 240, 158,882 927, 328, 732 


727,041, 156/1,249,811,772|2,429,322,583 2,247,806,8797 


148, 967, 442 
132, 156,924 


129, 467, 647 
109, 934,753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049, 046 
13,854, 790 
5, 431, 662 


181,895, 724 
20,739, 507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17, 269, 168 
55,005,342 

5,575, 033 


revision. 


employees. 
calendar year 1930. 


482,529, 733 
451,852,399 


105, 229, 977 
77, 404, 361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880, 549 


157, 745, 469 
172,896,445 
6,400, 214 
35, 767, 044 
26,816,322 
14, 637, 849 
255,407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018, 769 
168, 961,583 
26, 690, 500 
16, 870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298, 351 
111,046,300 
14, 670,073 


7 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year 
9 Estimated on basis of inter-censal survey of larger establishments. 
elusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, valued at the average current market price, amounted to 
$86,610,926 in 1934, $96,725,931 in 1935, and $83, 414, 854 in 1936. 


403, 452, 219 
312,844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973, 562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310,952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 


i. contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


598, 567,995 
508, 237,560 


208, 820, 128 
163,731,210 
480,199,7237 
608, 618, 542 


249, 679,470 
364, 364, 388 
10, 084,974 
69, 687, 598 
43,058, 283 
24, 237, 692 


28,590, 301 
23,303, 865 

8.773, 125 
148, 333, 500 
33,718,587 
25,968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 

7,037, 206 


13, 1408 
90, 5648 
3,325,210,3008 


125, 0038 
238, 6833 


2,755, 569, 9008|1,941,470, on", 9 


42,2238 
55, 2578 
249 ,455,9008 


799, 742,667] 665,954,0717 
906, 612,695) 433,798, 625 


1,706,355,362)1,099,752,6967 


292, 864, 396 
219, 246, 499 


204, 898, 426 
149, 497, 392 
349, 660, 563 
584, 407, 018 


217, 243, 037 
177,419, 769 
7,218, 188 
32, 876, 234 
3,258,501 
1, 146, 266 
156, 722 
1,590, 657 
121,770 
2,914, 273 
1, 162,900 
389,419 
79,590, 400 
12, 989, 726 
17, 832, 608 
24,695,827 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100 
5, 629, 512 


12 See footnote to p. 407 of this volume. 


339,006,3897 
288,582,6667 


140, 403, 886 
105, 100, 764 
220,072,8107 
238, 187, 681 


175,534, 255 
118, 969,445 
5, 619, 937 
19,729, 782 
5, 707,502 
1,747,650 
29,362 

295, 232 
960, 178 

12, 683, 273 
4,401,900 
818, 996 


74,966,900) 


8,176,271 
2,629,34610 
14, 841, 161 
5; 686; 890 
40, 203 ; 900 
2,109,770 


Book. 


1935, 


566 
1,459,821,168 
23, 283, 033 
1, 694, 703 


7,909, 115 


582, 874 
4,698,991,853 
590,326, 904 
1,420,885,153 


2,807,337,381 


1,302,179,0991 


160, 305, 000 


2,035,817,000° 


756,625 ,9257 
522,431, 153 


1936.11 


7,945,590 


Pees 


849,030, 417 
562,719, 063 


1,279,057,0787 


358, 199,4787 
290,885 ,2377 


156, 186, 471 
111, 682, 490 
304,721,3547 
303, 639, 972 


165, 701, 983 
132, 441, 685 
4,936, 827 
18,386, 040 
12,873,595 
4,915,135 
102,355 

1, 137,587 
1,276,051 
19,998,575 
446,600 
104, 758 
60,213, 000 
6,480, 947 

_ 8,725,211 
11, 006, 242 
5,357, 657 
33,161, 100 
1,454, 256 


1,411,749,480 


399,311,479 


321,556, 798 


em OS OS 


or 


1911 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1934, 
510 595 559 73 
‘H0, 838, 746 248,573,546) 484, 669,451! 756, 220, 066|1,229,988,951/ 1,430,852, 166 
a 5,614,132} 12,093,445} 16,330,867} 21,197,124 
= = 973,212} 1,337,562} 1,632,792] 1,660,079 
1,363, 134 2,222,169} 2,754,157} 4,549,383] 6,666,337} 7,547,035 
: 515, 203 456,076} . 581,539 557,426 545, 162 


\ he ok Br) 


aL 
22 


20 
24 


177, 721, 310)25 
117, 874, 822/26 
360, 302, 426/27 
319,479, 594/28 


179, 124, 180/29 


148, 576,975 


4,858, 947/30 


19,382, 617 


12, 739, 083/31 


4,520, 822 
58, 658 
613,215 
1,201,012 
19, 407, 285 


7” 691, 100134 


1,795, 784 
58, 544, 900 


6, 789, 588} 


4, 802, 02910 
20, 191, 018 


12,473,960) | 


32 
33 


oo 


5 


36 
37 


37, 897, 300|38 
2,024, 180} 


6 Includes all establishments irrespective of the Sariideg 


8 Census figures for 
10 Ex- 


The figures for 1936 are subject to 
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Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1906. 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded. 
ieNickel®: 5 Set Ree ae ares lb. - - 5,352, 043 23,959, 841 
‘ - - 240,499 2, 166, 936 
PALO O02) een 2) A 5.5 COCR ora ton 318, 287 420,055 833, 684 1,820,511 
662,451 1,123,091 2,916,465 4,643, 198 
SEAR DOSLOSHeictone caine ey oats ton - - 7,022 57,075 
~ - 513,909 1,578, 137 
A WOOU DIL Dade es selrcraskeis ote aiscer= cwt. ~ - = - 
$ - - 280,619} 1,937,207} 3,478,150 
5| Newsprint paper.............. cwt. - - ~ = = 
Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
6| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) . - ~ 13,742,557} 25,541,567) 55,828,252 
%7| Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) - - | 36,399,140) 68,465,332} 84,570, 644 
8| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUGHS is ttc: sn dono ae - - 872,628] 1,880,539} 2,602,903 
9| Wood, wood products and paper - - | 25,351,085} 33,099,915) 45,716,762 
10} Iron and its products.......... - 556,527| 3,778,897| 4,705,296 
11| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DEOUUCES Eis sete deren ee ae - - 1,618,955] 33,395,096) 28,455,786 
12} Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals) ~ - 3,988, 584 7,356,444 7,817,475 
13} Chemicals and allied products. - - 851, 211 791, 855 1, 784 , 800 
14| All other commodities........ - - 5,291,051] 3,121,741) 4,002,038 
Totals, Exports, Domestic. . 57,630,024} 83,944,701] 88,671,738] 177,431,386 235,483,956 
Imports for Consumption— 
15| Vegetable products (except : 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. - — | 24,212,140] 38,036, 146 50,307,368 
16) Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) . - = 8,080,862} 14,022,896] 23,616,835 
17|_ Fibres, textiles and textile pro- : e 
GUC teat Bats: SE ee ae ee - -—| 28,670,141| 37,284,752} 59,292,868 
18| Wood, wood products and paper. - - 5,203,490] 8,196,901} 14,341,947 
19| Iron and its products........... - 15, 142, 615 49, 436, 840 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their 
PEOCICER heats eee - ~ 3,810, 626 17,533,430 
21) Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... = —| 14,139,024 33, 757, 284 
22| Chemicals and allied products.. ~ ~ 3,697,810} 5,684,999] 8,269, 169 
23| All other commodities......... = - 8,577,246| 16,326,568) 27,184,539 
EPotal sesh porushe ater 84,214,388] 90,488,329) 111,533,954] 177,930,919 283, 740, 280 
Steam Railways— 
24) Milesim operation, 4... ....80-.25° ; 2,695 7,001 13, 838 18,140 21,423 
oiee Capitals s, Ciercie wistee s acereos $ | 257,035,188! 284,419,293] 632,061,440} 816, 110, 837 1,065,881,629 
2615  PAssen@ersensicrns tree +< ceretie te 5,190,4162 6,943,671] 13,222,568] -18,385, 722 27,989, 782 
7 Hleabl (BY e)0e OGRE oc Pela et inaireren Eire 5,670,8362| 12,065,323) 21,753,021 36,999,371] 57,966, 713 
DSi PTUALMINGS. se tee Rome bet re aks keer ae 19,470,5392| 27,987,509) 48,192, 099| 72,898,749] 125,322,865 
AG SEURPENSCS)s Ce seeats hcenststens. ou deeoesrenae 15,775,5322} 20,121,418) 34,960, 449| 50,368,726} 87,129,434 
Electric Railways— 
30| Miles in operation.............. - - - 553 814 
Silene Capltalsclawe ease A-scan - - - - = 
BO Passenger Saaasactae st tee eee ae - - — | 120,934, 656| 237,655,074 
Soe OLE Ge can tact er ec sci. eee - - ~ 287,926 06,024 
SA le HM Arnine’s sassy coerce a aera - ~ - 5,768, 283| 10,966,871 
Se LUXDOUSES Neca as yeteiaaenetie - ~ - 3,435,162] 6,675,087 
Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileage............ - = ag 
37| Capital expenditure on......... = = = = 
38| Motor vehicles registered...... - 1,447 
39| Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation........ - = = = 
Canals— 
40| Passengers carried............. 100,377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 256, 500 
AL POR rele hth. eres. eo. ee eee pte 3,955,621] 2,853,230) 2,902,526] 5,665,259] 10, 523, 185 


11876. 21875. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 4 The figures 
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1911. 


34, 767,523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6, 014, 095 

69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092, 437 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56, 334, 695 
9,884, 346 
34, 000, 996 
10, 038, 493 
3, 088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


274,316, 553 


79,214,041 
30, 671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26, 851,936 
91,968, 180 
7, 579, 572 
53, 430, 475 
12,471, 730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25, 400 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1934, 


1935. 


1936.4 


| | ee 


70, 443, 000 


10,376,548 
9, 264, 080 
17,974, 292 


257,019, 215 
138, 375, 083 
15,097, 691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66, 036, 542 
12,096, 973 


15,961, 226 
87, 780, 527 


47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 

16,501,478 

191, 299 

12, 633, 389 

14,363, 006 

71,552,037 

15, 112,586 

78,922, 137 


482,140, 444 
188, 359, 937 
18, 783, 884 
284, 561,478 
76, 500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345, 345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


71,081, 400 
12,829, 244 


19, 846, 381 
49,909, 870 
29,537, 366 
102, 238, 568 


606, 058, 672 
190,975, 417 

8,940, 046 
278, 674,960 
74,735,077 
102,688,626 
24, 712,584 


17,354, 389 
16, 428,376 


741, 610, 638/1,189,163,701/1,320,568,1475 


95,421, 161 
38, 657,514 
96,191, 485 
18, 277, 420 
92, 065, 895 
29, 431,592 
53, 490, 284 


19, 217,505 
65, 448, 278 


259,431, 110 
61, 722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449, 384 
245, 625, 703 
55, 651,319 
206, 095, 118 


37, 887, 449 
72, 688, 072 


508, 201, 134}1,240,158,882 


36, 985 


39, 192 


203,417,431 
49, 185,558 
184, 761, 831 
40, 403, 096 
181, 196, 800 
47,692,985 
139,033,940 


28, 404, 276 
53, 232, 815 


927,328, 732 


40,350 


81,929, 300 
18, 246,375 
534, 710 
2,896, 837 
219,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122 
35, 061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 


292, 280, 037 
83,714, 772 
6,504, 182 
230, 604, 474 
38, 937, 661 
95, 652, 063 
21,107,780 
12,825, 852 
18, 115, 846 


799, 742, 667 


177,597, 464 
45,995,756 
130, 717, 022 
46,073,343 
192, 614, 200 
61, 899, 298 
153,578, 658 
35, 650, 772 
62, 486, 182 


906, 612, 695 


42,280 


106, 642, 100 
28, 198, 238 
229,729 

1, 069, 969 
162,330 
5,494, 002 
12,906, 150 


» 25,102,381 


40, 481, 134 
73, 238, 482 


205, 804, 526 
75, 151, 480 
7, 828, 684 
143, 142,398 
26, 641, 482 
168,375,134 
14, 808, 912 
13, 843, 829 
10, 357, 626 


665,954,071 


90, 828, 810 
19, 841, 877 
79,372,470 
19, 357, 987 
69, 126, 641 
20,171, 000 
83,396, 761 
25,583,675 
26, 119, 404 


433,798, 625 


42,270 


1,528,689,201)1,893,125,774)/2,164, 687, 636/3,506, 758, 047/4,232,022,088 4,403, 839, 746 
37, 097, 718) 48, 503, "459 "46, 793, 251 


79, 884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034, 785 


1,224 

111, 532,347 
426, 296, 792 
1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12, 096, 184 


21, 783 


304, 904 


89, 237, 156° 
261, 888, 654 
180, 542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895, 584 
580, 094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18, 099, 906 


128, 328 


263, 648 


38,030,353] 23,583,491 


83,730, 8295 
458, 008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187, 436 
719,305, 441 
2, 282, 292 
44,536, 832 
35, 945,316 


464, 805 


230, 129 
9, 407, 021 


for 1936 are subject to revision. 
been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


42, 686, 166 
105,221,906 
493,599, 754 
389, 503 , 452 


1,684 

215, 808, 520 
748,710,836 
3,489, 183 
51,723, 199 
36, 453, 709 


378, 269 
832, 268 
21,795, 184 


197, 561 
13, 477, 663 


26, 396, 812 
74,129,6945 
398, 549, 382 
321,025, 588 


1,386 

215, 818, 096 
720, 468, 361 
1,977,441 
49, 088,310 
35,367, 068 


378, 094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42,231,027 


126, 633 
16, 189, 074 


20, 530, 718 
68,036,505 
300, 837, 816 
251,999, 667 


1,293 
198,127,371 
595, 143, 903 

1,939, 833 
40, 048, 136 
28,036, 754 


409, 269 
46, 144, 295 
1, 129,532 


50, 622, 683 


69, 990 
18, 069, 252 


119, 502, 500 


12,249,540 
25,869, 296 
47,850, 462 
82, 147, 844 


226, 233, 097 
86, 848, 144 
7,523, 144 
160, 932, 709 
40, 736, 038 
191,345 ,3863 
15, 654, 323 
15, 270, 064 
12, 083, 020 


756,625,925 


109, 418, 595 
19,957,477 
81, 798, 280 
21,199, 687 

100, 056, 145 
28,496, 629 

102, 428, 037 


28, 872, 053 
30, 204, 250 


522, 431, 153 


42,916 
4,460,264,309 
20, 031, 839 
69,141,100° 
310, 107, 155 
263, 942, 899 


1,275 

207, 191, 039 
600, 728,313 
2,057, 897 
40, 442,320 
28, 009, 013 


410,808 
42, 438.560 
1,176,1163 


54, 623, 623 


56, 473 
18,205,989 


849,030,417 


562, 719, 063 


160,925, 200 


oo > OS 2 = 


90,761,379 


242,861,877 
100,932,110 
10, 273, 697 
181, 831, 743 
52,368, 05710 
212,547, 372/41 
19, 083, 643/12 


16, 018, 391/138 
13, 113, 527/14 


wo st & 


110, 342, 532|15 
24,314, 220/16 
89,814, 164/17 
23,271, 631 
114, 253, 715|19 
33, 685, 919/20 

105, 421, 236/21 


29,919, 921|22 
31, 695, 725/23 


eh ent ak 


1, 240, 124/38 


59, 855/40 
21,468, 816/41 


5 Duplication eliminated. The figures for the years 1916-34 have 
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oe ee | 


Shippin g— 
1| Vessels on the registry......... No 
ton 
Sea-Going— 
2 NtCEGC. Mert souite vac eae ton 
3 Ciloared ees yon en ca ae eee cs 
4 GHG PN TD elie nat ee i re Ws My 
Inland International— 
5 ontered Nae nee eae. See ee ton 
6 Cleared ey ier sats tee $s 
7 OER S es Serta ea nite ee w 
Coastwise— 
8 intereds...5 fie ei ossies eee ton 
9 CER OG cee a ciiaerrthack sens ba 
10 FO UstlS erates. cig acca ac 
Air Transportation— 
ABR Males ces to wit, he 5 54. eect eee 
The Passenger, mailest 405.15. hase cone No. 
Sieh reiohticarried fee sees cee eee lb. 
TA Na ilicarriodtas .- ieec. ke lb. 
Communications— 
Telegraphs— 
15 Government, miles of line.... No 
16 Other, miles of line........... ce 
Telephones— 
17 NUE BETS! ie. cen ee. cee ARG pra re 
18 Pole line mileage. . es oe 
19 Emap lov COSBe a cee > saride ate No 
Radio— 
20 Recelvin a Sets ey pee ers No 
Post O fiice— 
Shh Revente.: sear ee ee ee ee $ 
90 ree LXPCNGILUT eh eee He eee Oe $ 
23) Money orders issued............ > 
‘ 
F | Dominion Finance— 
PA lG@ustome nevienties..4-.-.be. sek $ 
DFE XCISG TEVENUCS Me. ok. saints - ae $ 
SG) War tax Tevenuerws.nne.needcsee $ 
27 Income: taxes Sern ese $ 
28 Sales:tax sen. Sah en eae ee $ 
29| Total receipts from taxation.. $ 
30| Per capita receipts from taxa- 
OMS eee es ee eee $ 
SiipelotalL revenue... a5 eee eae $ 
32| Revenue per capita......c.<... > 
$3] Total expenditure.wtesc oe ae. wen $ 
34| Expenditure per capita......... $ 
Soin Gross:debtienen esac cress eer rear $ 
SOUMA SSetSae Go ener oes ae ree $ 
INGHIDGDER. «cacao $ 


Provincial Finance— 


37| Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... $ 
38| Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. $ 


Note Circulation— 


BO Bale NOTOBE ceca sec s-oiscntie cares $ 
40| Dominion or Bank of Canada 
TOXCGES!. ONO. fis ce cee $ 


2 521,573 
2,594, 460 


5,116, 033 


4,055, 198 
3,954, 797 


8,009, 995 


Tae 


803, 637 
994, 876 
4,546, 434 


11,841, 105 
4,295,945 


16,320, 369 


4-42 
19, 335,561 
5-24 


19, 293,478 
5-23 


115, 492, 683 


37,786, 165 


7,394 
1,310, 896 


4,032 946 
4,071,391 


8, 104, 337 


2,934, 503 
2,763,592 


5, 698, 095 


7, 664, 863 
7,451, 903 


15, 116, 766 


1,947 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7,725, 212 


18, 406, 092 
5,343, 022 


23,942, 139 
5-54 
29, 635, 298 
6-85 
33, 796, 643 
7:82 


199,861,537 
44,465,757 


77, 706, 518 


5,518,946 
4,935,008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


155,395,780 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


7,015 
1,005,475 


5. 273,935 
5,421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098,434 
4,009, 018 


8, 107,452 


12,835,774 
12, 150, 356 


25,986, 130 


ee ese 


2, 699 
27,866 


2,515, 824 
3,161, 676 
12,478,178 


23,305, 218 
6,914, 850 


30, 220, 068 


6-25 
38,579,311 
7:98 


40,793, 208 
8-44 


289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


237,809,031 


10, 693, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33, 061,042 
16, 176,316 


1 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1936. 
3 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


States lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514 732 
7,028, 330 


14,543, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766, 171 


11, 486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 837 


34, 444, 796 


5, 744 
30, 194 


§3, 192 
14, 103 


3,421, 192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38, 612,196 


v1 
52,514, “ia 
57,982,866 

10- 


354, 732, 433 
86, 252,429 


BS 
Oo 


268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50, 601, 205 


7,516 
663,415 


8 85,353 
7,948,076 


16, 843, 429 


9.352, 653 
8,536, 090 


17, 888, 743 


23,543, 604 
22,780, 458 


46, 324, 062 


5, 933,342 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010,220 


60, 063,597 


9-69 

80, 139, 360 
12-93 

83, 277, 642 
13-44 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 703 


267,042,977 


23,027, 122 
21, 169, 868 


70, 638, 870 


27,898,509| 49,941,426 
2 Excluding United 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


8, 088 
770, 446 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 


22,297, 186 


‘ 13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 


25, 132,359 


: 34, 280, 669 
i 32,347, 265 


66, 627,934 


302, 7597 
10, 4258,7 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


| 71,838, 089 
16, 869, 837 


88, 707,926 
12-31 


117; the a 
122, 861. "280 
4 


17-0 
- 474,941,487 
134, 899, 435 


340, 042, 052 


" 40,706,948 
38, 144.511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


. 1916. 


8,659 
943,131 


12,616,927 
12, 210, 723 


24, 827, 650 


16, 486,778 
16, 406, 670 


32, 893, 448 


35, 624, 074 
33, 085, 350 


548, 4217 
15, 2473,7 


18, 858, 410 
16, 009, 139 
94, 469, 871 


98, 617, 695 
22,428, 492 
3, 620, 782 


124, 666, 969 
15-58 


172, “ee ae 
339, 702, "502 

42-46 
936, 987, 802|2,902,482,117|2,7€8,779, 184 
321, 831, 631 561, 603, 1334 


615, 156, 171/2,340,878,984/2,389,731,099 


50,015,795} 102,030, 458 
53,826,219} 102,569,515 


126,691,913) 194,621,710 
176, 816, 006} 271,531, 162 


4 Active assets only. 
publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


173,523,322 


163, 266, 804 
168, 385, 327 


368,770, 498 


436, 292, 185 
49-64 
528, 302,513 


1921. 


7,482 
1,223,973 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 


24,916,729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903, 447 


29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 


56,341, 213 


294, 449 
79, 850 


11,207 
41,577 


902, 090 
178, 093 
19, 9438 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 


37, 118, 367 


46,381,824 
38, 114,539 


41-96 


60-11 


379, 048, 0854 


146, 450, 904 
144, 183, 178 


1926. 


8,193 
1,348,935 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 


45, 654,996 


14, 117,099 
15, 474, 732 


29,591,831 


41,770, 480 
41,117,175 


82, 887, 655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3,960 


10,722 
42, 2392 


1,201, 008 
201, 604 
23, 0833 


134, 486 


31,024, 464 
30, 499, 686 


177, 840, 231 


127,355, 144 


42,923, 549 


157, 296, 320 


55,571,962 
74, 025, 093 


327,575, 013 


34:66 


382, 893, 009 
40-52 
355, 186, 423 


37-59 


1931. 


8,966 
1, 484, 423 


28, 064, 762 
26,535, 387 


54, 600, 149 


17, 769, 690 
18,542, 037 


36,311, 727 


47, 134, 652 
47,540,555 


94, 675, 207 


7,046, 276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


9,300 
43, 928 


1,364, 200 
222, 196 
23, 8253 


523, 100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167, 749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57,746, 808 
107, 320, 633 
71, 048, 022 
20, 783, 944 
296, 276, 396 

28-55 


356, 160, 876 
34-32 

440, 008, 855 
42-41 

348, 653, 7624 


179, 143,480) 175,592,585 
190, 754, 202) 217,701,776 


107,471,321 


170,051,973 


271,851,549 


324,471, 271 
457, 968, 585 


411, 063 9574 


1934. 


8,877 
1,395, 653 


28, 209, 947 
27,235, 907 


55, 445, 854 


12,718, 566 
14, 460, 952 


27,179,518 


41,923,548 
41, 843, 250 


83, 766, 793 


6,497, 637 
6, 266, 475 
14, 441,179 

625, 040 


8, 864 
43,542 


1,197,0296 
208, 1316 
17,2918 


707, 625 


30,367, 465 
29,202, 730 


66, 305, 356 
35,494, 220 


61,399, 171 
61,391, 400 


25-126 


29-986 
42.316 


5 The figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 
7As at June 30. 


1935. 


8,894 
1,389, 343 


28,512, 257 
28,547,591 


57,059, 848 


14,772, 884 
14, 602, 087 


29,374,971 


43, 146,037 
42,827,149 


85,973, 186 


7,522, 102 
7,936, 950 
26,439, 224 
1, 126, 084 


8, 884 
44,150 


1,208, 815 
207,916 
17,414 


812,335 


31,248,324 
28,974,316 
114, 832, 665 


76,561,975 
43, 189, 655 
181, 118, 715 
66, 808, 066 
72,447,311 


304, 443, 729 


27-846 


361, 871,929 


33-096 


478, writ 747 


3-716 


28,895,751 
29, 156, 876 


58,052,627) 4 


Wve 


14, 472, 022 
14, 998, 858 


29,470, 880| 7 


Sort 


42,979,361) 8 
41,815,616) 9 


84,794, 977|10 


7,803, 942/11 
19, 859, 626|12 
25,387, 719|13 

1,107, 060/14 


{ | 
— i be 
SS GO 9z 


862, 109/20 


32,507, 888/21 
30, 100, 102/22 
121, 810, 839/23 


74,004, 560 

44,409,797 

197, 484, 627/26 
82, 709, 803|27 

77,551, 974/28 

317,311, 809/29 
28-77/30 


372,595, 996/31 
33-79/32 
532, 585, 555/33 
48-29|34 


24 
20 


2,610,265,698/3,141,042,097/3,205, 056, 369/3,431,944,027|35 
359, 845, 4114] 495 843 5094136 


2,261,611,937/2,729,978,141|2,846,110,958/3,006,100,517 


168, 885,995] 141,969,350) 135,537,793] 125,644, 102 119, 507, 306|39 
190, 004,824 153,079,362] 190,261,981] 127,335,3406 105, 275, 223|40 


6 Revised since the 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


SE ————————_—_—_ EIT EEE ETI 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891, 1901. 1906. 
hartered Banks— 
1 ‘ Capital, DAIG=UP:.- = qe ere he olele 37,095,340] 59,534,977} 60,700, 697 67,035,615} 91,035, 604 
Zi A SSOL Si, tet eM earek:s cleeit aieloerete 125,273, 631| 200, 613,879} 269,307,032 531,829, 324| 878,512,076 
3| Liabilities te the public........ 80, 250,974| 127,176,249] 187,332,325 420,003,743} 713,790,553 
4| Deposits payable on demand.. - ~ — | 95,169,631) 165,144, 569 
5| Deposits payable after notice.. - = — | 221,624, 664) 381,778,705 
6 Totals, Deposits®:.... 02... 56, 287,391| 94,346,481] 148,396, 968 349,573,327) 605,968,513 
Savings Banks— 
7 sh lee eee in) Post, Ofices- nee 2,497, 260 6,208,227) 21,738,648] 39,950,812) 45,736,488 
8} Deposits in Government Banks 2,072,037| 9,628,445} 17,661,378] 16,098, 146| 16,174,134 
9| Deposits in Special Banks...... 5, 766, 712 7,685,888} 10,982,232} 19,125,097} 27,399,194 
ies—! 
10 cy esa seo eters Moetrate c Fors ott 8,392,464} 73,906,638} 125, 041,146} 158,523,307) 232,076, 447 
PE) Ura bilities wie Seoeenewcews ene 8,392,958] 71,965,017) 123,915, 704| 158,523, 307| 232,076,447 
12} Depositsiees. aga: cen eae eee -s 2,399,136] 18,460,268) 18,482,959 20,756,910) 23,046, 194 


! 
t 
! 


228,453, 784| 462,210,968} 759, 602, 191) 1,038,687,619)1,443,902,244 


2,321,716] 3,827,116} 6,168,716; 9,650,348) 14, 687,963 
17} Losses paid during each year... 1,549,199} 3,169,824) 3,905,697) 6, 774,956) 6,584,291 
Provincia! Fire Insurance— 
18) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... se - - - - 
19| Premium income for each year & - - - - 
20| Losses paid during each year = = = = es 
Dominion Life Insurance—2 
21; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... 45,825,935} 103,290,932] 261,475,229] 463, 769,034) 656, 260, 900 
22| Premium income for each year 1,852,974 3,094, 689 8,417,702) 15,189,854) 22,364,456 
23| Net amount of policies become 
claims during each year...... hs - - 7, 182,358 8,881,776 
Provincial Life Insurance— % 
24| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... = - = = > 
25| Premium income for year...... = - = = - 
26| Net amcunt of premiums be- 
come claims during year..... = - - = - 
Business Transacted— : 
Oi Blank clearings. 9. a. aacuee.G $000 = - 580, 644 1,871,062} 3,950,701 
AS BankiGebits. Aa. so. cee eee a = = = = = 
29|Commercial Failures............ = - 1,861 1,341 1, 184 
30) Assets... ..0....02---se.e- eens - = - 7,686,823) 6,499,052 
SU Pedbia bilities ee ccrrc..s Ae ree tecamceeter ce - —| 16,723,939] 10,811,671] 9,085,773 
Education (Provincially- 
Controtled Schools only)— 
32| Enrolment..... Brit ©. 5 eRe He ole 803, 000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633! 1,173,009 
33| Averages of daily attendance... - z Bs 669, 000 743,299 
34} Numbers of teachers........... 13,559 18,016 OE aris: 27,126 32, 250 
35| Totals, public expenditures on. . - - - | 11,044,925) 16,368,244 
Crimina! Statistics— 
36| Convictions, criminal offences.. - 7,348 8, 600 9,974 14, 363 
37| Convictions, minor offences.... - 21, 847 29,017 32,174 56,540 
Hospitals— 
38. Othersthanunental eer ar ee - = = “ = 
39 Patients under treatment dur- 
ing year. Scere Eee - = = = = 
40 Bedicapacity: 20s. 0.te. aoe - a = Ae a 
Ale Mental esvcrrseewettie ote = 2 = = ee 
42 Patients under treatment dur- 
ing? year Veuns..2 %. tee aoe ke : - = ES BS = 
43 Receipts. .....2. crc ieee ras ee - = = = a 
44 Expenditures). scr ane es - - - ~ - 
_ l Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 2 Figures do not include fraternal 
insurance. $ Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 4 These figures are for 
1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 5 Includes Newfoundland. 6 The 
figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 7 Included in Post Office savings banks. 8 Including 
amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 9 Year ended Sept. 30. 10 These figures 


are the patients under treatment during the year as distinct from those under treatment at Dec. 31 given 
in Table 6, p. 996. 
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1911. 1916. 1921. 1926, 1931, 1934. 1935. 


FI PE a Ur erp (a nc bre ol Re SARE SES 


43,330,579] 40,008,418] 29,010,619 24,035,669} 24,750,227} 23,158,919 22,547,006} 22,047,287] 7 
14,673,752) 13,519,855] 10,150, 189 8,794,870 8 
34,770,386) 40,405,037] 58,576,775 67,241,344) 69,820,422] 66,673,219 66,496,595) 69,665,415] 9 
389,701,988] 70,872,297] 96,698,810 120,321,095] 147,921,556) 142,807,787 141, 181,534 - {10 
389, 701,988) 70,872,297] 95,281, 122 119,425,317] 146, 858, 594| 142, 774, 5763 141, 140,053 — {il 
33,742,513} 8,987,720] 15,868,926 21,316,150) 30,823,662] 24,908,363 26,556, 302 - /12 


10, 237,930 


13,195,277 
87,802,281 


157,756, 647 


15,459,347} 15,901, 219 
241,416, 690] 261, 881,340 


15,970, 893 
277,351, 701 


2,279, 868, 346/3 
20,575, 255 
10, 936, 948 


,720,058,236]6,020,513,832 8,051,444, 136/9,544,641,293 
27,783,852] 47,312,564] 52,595, 923 
15,114,063] 27,572,560) 25,705,975 


8,804,840,676/8,782,698,0993/9,243 443 249115 
50,342,669} 41,468,119] 40,884,8763 
29,938,409} 16,968,030} 14,821,4653 


- | 849,915, 678) 1,269,764,435 1,286,255,476/1,341,184,333]1,240,396,613 1,644,023,953 — |18 
= 3,902,504) 5,545,549! 6, 068, 701 7,185,066) 5,589,975] 5,250, 038 - |19 
= 2,188,438} 3,544,820] 3, 062, 846 4,985,605) 2,921,249] 2,413,000 = |20. 


950, 220, 771) 1,422,179, 632|2,934,843,848 4,610,196,334|6,622,267,793|6,220,725,929 6,259,158,4045|6,406,954,978/21 
31,619,626} 48,093,105} 98,864,371 159, 872,965] 225, 100,571) 202,583,536 200,157,5678 


11,434,901) 20,259,534] 24,014,465 34,642,526) 54,410,589] 53,882,595 53,798,4388 


348, 097, 229 
5,311,003 


4,592,420 


222,871, 178 
4,389, 008 


2,812,077 


147, 821,972) 202,094,301 
3,991,126] 5,178,615 


1,741,735] 2,603,453 


164, 078, 734 
4, 250, 888 


2,902,736 


162, 437, 144 
4,140, 599 


2,938, 097 


17,715,090} 16,827,603 
30,358,034) 31,586, 468 


10,315, 854 15, 963,570 


32, 866, 673 


16,927, 486 
31,546, 066 


19, 202, 527/27 
35, 928, 607/28 


1,332 1, 6855 2,4515 2, 1965 2, 5635 1, 6003 1, 3673 1, 238]29 
9,964,404) 19,670,542] 57,158,397 25,668,5095| 37,613,8105| 13,023,003 9,014,0005} 7,060; 000/30 
13,491,196) 25,069,5345| 73,299,115) 37,082;8825| 52,987°5545| 197042'000s 13,094,003} 11,314; 000/31 
1,361,205) 1, 626,144) 1,880,805} 2,085,473/ 2,264,106] 2, 249.553 - ~ [32 
870,532) 1,118,522} 1,349,256] 1,564,830! 1,801/955| 1'873'740 - - [33 
40,516 50,307 56, 607 63, 840 71, 246 73,039 EY - [34 
37,971,374) 57,362,734) 112,976, 543/ 122,701,259] 144, 748/823] 114, 245° 283 111,569, 326 - [35 
19,547 23, 282 24,946 27,036 44,064 41,995 43, 759 - [36 

93,713 100,509 152,227 169, 171 323,024 26,2393! 360,093 - [37 

| : - a . 822 904 906 - [38 
4 

| - - = = 688,456] 753, 259 815, 568 - [39 
| = = = = 55, 285 65, 432 65, 802 - |40 
| - = - 56 56 56 - |44 
- - = = 40,4851 47, 73610] 50, 73410 - |42 

< = = “ - |} 11,315,072] 10,940,797 - 143 

“ = ~ - | 13,691,288] 10,938) 889 ~ |44 


2 NOTE. 


ERRATA. 


ee Area of National Park in Nova Scotia. In the fourth column under the 
heading of ‘“‘Area in Sq. Miles,” the type was damaged and should read: 458-00 
sq. miles. 


P. 66, “1907. Oct. 17, First message by wireless telegraphy . . . ” should read: 
1902. Oct. 17, First message by wireless telegraphy . . . a 


P. 892, line 4, “Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1937)” should read: “exchange 
Fund Act (c. 60, 1935)”. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American continent with its islands, except the United States territory of 
Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland. It includes the whole Arctic archipelago 
between Davis strait and the connecting waters northward to the 60th meridian on 


_ the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the 


south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the territory of 
_ Newfoundland, Davis strait, and the Danish territory of Greenland; northward it 


extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41/, 
while from east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle 
Isle strait to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus 
extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which 


may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its 


dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia, 3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire as it is shown on page 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence river and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
river and east of the Ottawa river to Hudson strait, except the Coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, 
extending from the boundary of the United States to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the Cordilleran region, also extending from 
the International Boundary to 60°N. © North of the area included in the provinces 
the country is divided into the Yukon Territory to the west, abutting on Alaska, 
and the Northwest Territories. ‘The latter is subdivided into three provisional 
‘districts: that of Mackenzie comprises the mainland between Yukon and the merid- 
ian of longitude 102°W.; the district of Keewatin comprises in general the remainder 
of the mainland between the district of Mackenzie and Hudson bay, and includes 
the off-shore islands in Hudson and James bays; the district of Franklin comprises 
in general the Arctic archipelago. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies just 
off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia from both of which 


it is separated by Northumberland strait from ten to twenty-five miles wide. It is 
about 120 miles in length and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 


2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. 
The island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough river at Charlottetown, which 
nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. Its rich red soil and red sandstone 
formations are a distinctive feature, and no point on the island attains a greater 


| *Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
| and Resources, Ottawa, 
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altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. A climate tempered by the surrounding 
waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a 
fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of agri- 
culture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the fox- 
farming industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed 
potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 50 to 
105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New 
Brunswick coast and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chignecto, 
which is 15 miles in width. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, 
which is separated from the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total 
area of the province is 21,068 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than 
the combined area of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the 
Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its 
area of 3,970 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with 
the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship 
canal. The ridge of low mountainous country running through the centre of the 
Nova Scotia mainland, the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides 
it roughly into two slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to 
the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northum- 
berland strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours, many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. ‘The province is still the home of an extensive fishing industry. The mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia were among the first in the Dominion to be exploited as 
some of its coal deposits outcropped on the sea coast. These valuable coal measures 
make Nova Scotia still one of the chief coal-producing provinces of the Dominion. 
In addition, there are extensive areas of gold-bearing formations and valuable 
deposits of gypsum. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 


In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally © 


exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces | 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern — 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and © 


reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length 
of nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half 
of the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. The bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of 


St. Lawrence and Northumberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south — 


and Passamaquoddy bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very exten- 
sive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the 


most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New — 


Brunswick has been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers 
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provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attrac- 
tive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. While its forest resources are an im- 
portant economic feature, extensive areasof rich agricultural lands are found in the river 
valleys and the broad plains near the coasts. The Minto coal-fields, though producing 
on a limited scale for many years, have shown an expanding tendency recently and 
the province also produces a limited quantity of petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.—Quebec might ‘well be included among the Maritime Provinces, for 
with the St. Lawrence river, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic, Hudson strait 
and bay, salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 2,700 miles. 

- Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence and the Inter- 
national and New Brunswick Boundaries, Quebec extends northward from the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering over 17° 
of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies south of 

_ the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined areas of France, 
Germany, and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic of the Pre- 

_cambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and 
hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to 
the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay 
to the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly 
in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, 
produce the highest known elevation in the province, viz., 4,160 feet, that of Jacques 
Cartier peak of Tabletop mountain in the Gaspe peninsula. With the exception of the 

_ treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay, most of the province supports 

a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the eastern 

and northern coniferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its importance 
as the threshold of Canada and the Atlantic gateway through which ocean vessels 
must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also noted for its 
natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the basis 
for the great pulp and paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, 

Many of them as yet comparatively. unknown, may be harnessed to supply about 

_ two-fifths of the electric power available in Canada. Its asbestos deposits have 

long been known for their quality and extent, while more recently there have been 
extensive developments of deposits of gold and copper in the northwestern part of 


the province, with further discoveries extending the mineralized area into the 
_Chibougamau district. These developments have brought the province up to third 
place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and 
gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence 
River valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to 
general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained’ 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
Tegarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 


* The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered asthe northern limit for the 
conomic production of cereals. 
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southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Dominion, 
is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 50’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, 
and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is 
influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a 
large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great 
Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends 
very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above 


sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the © 


northeastern corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable 
covering of trees, varying, from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern 
and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from 
the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces, is the 
centre of the country’s manufacturing industries, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is a very important 
industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area and, although the most important 
districts are Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake, profitable mining operations, 
principally of gold, are now being carried on from the Manitoba boundary eastward 
across northern Ontario and down into eastern Ontario. There is also an important 
production of petroleum and natural gas, salt, and gypsum in the southwestern 


part of the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district and general farming © 
throughout the entire southern part of the province are carried on extensively under © 


unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp, and furs are other important 
products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also the 
oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the east 
and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Boundary, 
while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, where 
its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total 
area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean 
July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than twice 
the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is 
quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay— perhaps 


100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation—the surface rises gradually towards 


the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and — 


1,000 feet, with the greatest height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, north-— 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Canadian Shield is 
found with its Precambrian rock formation, but the remainder of the province is over- 
lain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the 
southwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in 
the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 


* See footnote to p. 3. 
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patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the 
northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, 
_ are of importance in the production of timber and furs and its numerous large lakes in 
_ the production of fresh-water fish, chiefly whitefish. About three-fifths of the area of 
this province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich 
in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. Two large deposits of copper-gold-zine 
ore have been developed, south of the Churchill river near the Manitoba-Saskatche- 
-wan boundary, while to the east and north of lake Winnipeg recent years have wit- 
nessed great activity in the prospecting and development of gold properties, a 
~ number of which are now producing. The province also possesses important water- 
_ power resources in the rivers of the Precambrian area. 


Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
_ Alberta; it extends from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th 
parallel of latitude, which divides it from the N orthwest Territories. The area, of 
which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature,* is 
251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 square 
miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Approximately 
one-third of the total area, generally lying north of the Churchill riv er, is underlain 
by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so richly mineralized in other parts 
of Canada. The Flinflon copper-gold-zine deposit on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary is an evidence of econowic mineralization in the east, while in the Lake 
Athabaska region of the northwest promising discoveries of gold have been made 
recently. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, 
in addition to potential mineral wealth, are rich in timber resources while the 
southerly two-thirds of the province overlain by generally fertile soil of great 
depth includes a large portion of the famous western wheat fields. The larger 
part of the developed area in the south is comprised in the great, treeless prairie belt, 
fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed with open prairie, which 
gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. 
Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface 
topography is generally of low relief with a gradually rising slope towards the west. 
The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, 
with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress 
hills in the southwest corner. The climate in the southern parts is quite different 
from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps more severe features 
‘than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most 
favourable to plant growth, when sufficient moisture is available. 


ite. Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that, excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border, practically the whole of the 
province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: 
(1) the great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension 
of settlement farther north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful 
grazing lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences 
the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion 
and has also become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering 
is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 
considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in 
the mountains which form the western boundary of the province. The climate 
of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts 
of the country and tempered in winter by the ‘‘Chinook”’ winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a 
conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the ‘‘Peace River Block” there is another notably large area 
of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian National 
railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in 
the province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the Pacific is 
deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful scenic 
aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways, British Columbia 
is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while its great stands 
of fir, spruce, and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. The 
province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte group 
and Vancouver island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 square miles, is 
noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The wealth of 
the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper industries and 
puts British Columbia ahead of any other province in the production of lumber and 
timber. The province also excels in fishery products chiefly on account of its catches 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their 
variety and wealth. The production of the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead, and 
zinc, has played an important role in the economic life of the province since its 
early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver island, and at Crow’s Nest 
and Fernie .in the interior, have been worked for many years. The boundaries © 
of the province extend from Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on 
the west, and from the International Boundary northward to Yukon. 
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: Yukon and Northwest Territorics—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored, but 
travel and transport by air is having a great influence in their further exploration 
and development. By means of aeroplane photography, the mapping of areas 
adjacent to the chief transportation routes and mineral discoveries is being rapidly 

extended. There are many widely scattered indications of mineral wealth in these 

territories. The discovery of alluvial gold in the Yukon was the cause of the first 
opening up of that territory, which of late years has been producing coal for local 
requirements and exporting silver and lead, as well as gold. The presence of copper 

_ deposits in the Coppermine River area has been known for many years and recent 

_ exploration substantiates their probable eventual worth. More recently, at the 
_ east end of Great Bear lake, rich deposits of silver-radium ore have been discovered 
and are now being mined. Oil wells which have been drilled at Norman on the 
Mackenzie river are providing a source of power for the mining and transportation 
activities, as well as a convenient fuel for the increasing number of residents in the 
district. Promising gold prospects have been located in the Great Slave Lake area. 
Because a large portion lies within the Arctic circle, the tendency has been to asso- 
ciate with the Northwest Territories thoughts of ice and snow but as our knowledge 
is increased the argument steadily gains more weight that what have been regarded 
in the past as the great “barren lands” of the northern mainland, are more appro- 
priately described as our great northern prairies. 
Development of the resources of, and communications in, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon are dealt with in Chapter XXVIII, Subsection 1. 


Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and fresh-water areas of 


_the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, are shown 
_iIn Table 1. 


| 1.—Land and Fresh-Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1936.1 
oooOooooooaeaeaaaaaSj— 
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Province or Territory. Land.?2 Total.? fe) 
Water? Total Area. 
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MN ere ek ee 363,282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
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Northwest Territories— 
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The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. ? Approximate. 
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Section 1.—Orography. 


The outstanding and predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great 
Cordilleran mountain system which, extending up from the south, parallels the coast 
of the Pacific ocean, and, continuing on, comprises the bulk of the United States 
territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain system carries a width of 
about four hundred miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in area, includes 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon. This region is definitely the most rugged 
and elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 feet 
with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 2. The main mountain ranges 
forming the system are the Coast mountains and the St. Elias mountains on the 
Pacific side, the Selkirks and the Rockies on the east side of the system to the south, 
and further north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie mountains. This 
ereat mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the ocean and the interior 
of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the moisture out of the winds 
coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the climate of the western country. 
On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by mountain streams pitching swiftly 
down to the Pacific. The Yukon territory is drained to the north by that remarkable 
- river of the same name which runs through a wide valley over seventeen hundred 
miles long before reaching the Bering sea. On the east side of the mountains and 
their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east and to the north. 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 


Norz.—The highest mountain in Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador 
peaks of which rise to about 5,500 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier 
by tbe Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48°59’, W. long. 65°56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit 
of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. | N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ite ° , o ‘ 
Alberta— 

MS Y2y ie ae ee etree EE A NL. Ue arate Ac 11,874 D2) ae 117 36 |Rocky Mts. 
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Athabaskalcy.¢...ccssss 11,452 52207 1 Gi li ts Gi a 
Goleman S..<cssdeccss 11,000 52 «(06 116 «55 ‘~ 
Columbia!..... ers 12,294 52 09 ala = Are re 
WeltaformUvss-c26 0 oe eae 11,235 ob 418 116 «15 “ 
Diademiece een o sore de cs leis ctaeiue ake ote areievel sel ssun> 11,060 52 19 117 +00 Sy 
HOLDER a ee enncstbeloeleta oc ra anita pei olobetabereiarayete ci alone eters 11,902 51 48 116 8656 a 
OPV AEE Ce fn se aecar sheers seeveucish siskscers = /ala) ey abigene each elke eet 11,026 52! 300 117 +54 a 
LeCtor. eee A. CaN DA hile Seen che 11,135 51 34 116 «15 as 
Phung a beet een testes «'c.staie arcs: sjaretcheloie: oleleiome evaiciala =) “hele 11,457 51° +20 1164-37 # 
SOTO eae sre ie ea eiale: axste ss eee awe ores Ae 11,316 50 32 JIT ss 
King Bidwardt tic cuss Sa as danas swag senitae mt ar ais ¢ 11,400 52 10 117 30 ge 
Hitchoner ae pace cio ae tees Seis Scneteie eierarers cle +b 11,500 52> 13 117-19 “A 
Layelll .., . csi ae Bde Os oa Unie sae hapa. aie 11,495 51.58 117 06 se 
T@iroy. <5 cece ta ees eid sinrala eae eee wieisisieiepe susisia elsisiehe-s 11, 230 Sop «22 416. - 37 - 
TUS EEO! bre ca ceeets Sloe ave ora avela'e where ss aierese.sterocein > 11,150 50 3652 115 39 6 
Sir Doulaste seca genes tects cieisleisteisieiets © Seria oka: 11,174 50 643 115 20 <§ 
Snow Domenie rent ancnereen senate neice cle sieinetites 11,340 522 ee 117* 419 f 
Stuthield son 5 casas ersisereh wincioe ceaseless 11,320 52. 45 117 29 * 
"Temple. ch soos nc.o sca maate ails oaiete e bkeepere stip sisir'etss ee 51 21 1160 «15 e 

4 P ry “ 
The Twinedes ae i teased ewe tht {) Hew |} 52 18 | 117 12 
IVECEORIATS. fee eitetac s Slotee hte cies betas lemteinieamnse hes 11,365 51 923 1146 618 ae 
Wilson,..pirisretge< womans, cane eee es 11,000 | 51 58 | 116 45 : 
Woolley tga o) 0 ince hte a ce oan eptetaanimere 11,170 52438 147. 2325 < 


1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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_ 2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation.| N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
P ft. o ‘ ° , 
British Columbia— 
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aM eee Sg a Oe ee. 11,113 51 09 117 25s: |Selkirk Mts. 
OMEN Ee eg ae 11,051 DL aoe 116 §=618 wy 
PERM eee ye ce ee ae a. TA Ate, 50 924 116 32 |Rocky Mts. 
BERUMR AMOR ORME Rochas cide Sus ay ae! Sap) om 11,226 50 3636 tise 24 sf 
EULESS. a Sa ern 11,240 53 «05 119 07 yy 


12,972 53 (07 119 08 si 
12,860 58 59 137 30 |St.EliasMts. 
11,013 51 09 117 24 |Selkirk Mts. 
11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
11,590 51 39 117 52 {Selkirk Mts. 
11,160 of 11 116 20 |Rocky Mts. 
13, 260 51-28 125 16 |Coast Mts. 
11,101 53-08 119 16 {Rocky Mts. 


14,500 60 21 139. 02 |St.EliasMts. 
14,070 60 18 140 28 e 


11,375 60 19 140 31 
12,625 60 38 139 47 S 
13,760 60 10 139 59 - 
13,250 8 3 ‘ 
14,950 61 16 140 +53 < 
11,700 60 20 140 «43 p 
BRIM ih Soh shea ARAN URE Licance doen 17,130 60 35 140 939 <s 
MEE ees Cee ois Sas oe Sa es 19, 850 60 35 140 21 ce 
MMMM Sd cath cal oe on hae ain Mate e es he, 17,150 61 01 140 28 « 
i Magi pia sae OR a i aay Be 12,150 60 19 140 634 e 
PPOMMO ONY So ats bg I eh yd ey caste 14,400 60 =636 140 «13 ¢ 
(EE Sees Gis: Se a ies Reged aa 13,811 60 19 140 52 ‘¢ 
NEES SSPE cere ee ie ee ee 18,008 60 18 140 §57 s 
I er te ee ae 16,644 61 06 140 19 sd 
a EES IRE peat a a ie ean oe ee een eg 13,818 61 14 140 45 piu 
1S IS oat Sie ee ee ea 15, 696 60 +21 139 42 s§ 
| ie ne St Se ee a Cerne 14,498 61 00 140 00 sf 
oe AO Si Sl) at ee 15, 885 6) 14 140 31 sf 
a en ee, 
1 This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 2 The 
enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 8 Data not available. 


The southern portion of the eastern declivity, from the Rocky mountains down 
- to lake Winnipeg, is comprised in the Nelson River drainage emptying into Hudson 
- bay ; Tepresenting the presently settled part of Western Canada, it includes the tree- 
less prairies and comprises the lands which in the main produce Canada’s great 
wheat crop. This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in 
that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths 
of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulees 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infre- 
quent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places 
_where the absorption from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that 
they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral 
salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth 
or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, falls away 
gradually to an elevation of 800 feet around lake Winnipeg seven hundred miles to 
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the east. Just north of Edmonton a height of land turns the waters to flow north 
into the great Mackenzie river, over twenty-five hundred miles long, whose valley 
with its low elevation above the sea is the outstanding feature of the Northwest 
Territories. In this watershed the terrain becomes less smooth with prominent 
elevations in the Caribou, Horn and Franklin mountains and the clay soils of the 
prairies give way to more of sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, 
each half as large again as lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than lake 
Erie, are notable features; north and east of these two great lakes the country 
comes within the Canadian Shield* and the rock with some shallow overburden 
slopes gently down to the Arctic ocean without any large uplifts to break the mono- 
tony. 


Going east again, in the more northerly part there is encountered the orographical 
influence of Hudson bay which, indenting the continent so deeply and with rivers 
running in from west, south, and east, has an enormous drainage basin mainly in 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. Practically all of this great basin, excepting the 
Nelson River drainage, is included in the Canadian Shield; the surface characteristic 
of which is hard rock either exposed or overlain with shallow soil generally confining 
agriculture to the valleys or small basins. With only small areas in northeastern 
Quebec rising above 2,000 feet in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the 
surface is generally accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of 
lakes and streams. On its west and south sides, Hudson bay is bordered by a strip 
of low land under 500 feet in elevation and varying in width from one to two hundred 
miles; in the southerly part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain with a con- 
siderable depth of soil sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 


South and east of Hudson bay the predominating feature, both orographically 
and economically, is the very extensive depression containing the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence river which connects them with the Atlantic ocean. The bulk of 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies within the limits of 
the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. The very 
important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence river from Kingston to Quebec 
and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together are generally 
known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, about 35,000 square miles in area. Presently 
containing the greater part of the population of Canada, this industrial area is of 
great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile soil combine to make 
it most suitable for mixed farming. 


The Maritime Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the southeastern portion of Quebec, embrace an extension 
northward of the Appalachian mountains but, excepting the Notre Dame mountains 
of Gaspe peninsula, the comparatively low elevations are better described as hills. 
The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out with bold and broken 
coast-line to separate the gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and it is this situa- 
tion that dominates the orography; with the exception of the St. John, the rivers 
are of no great length in their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of 
diversified character with areas of good farm lands; the broken coast provides many 
good harbours and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada 
possesses on the Atlantic seaboard. 


* Excepting the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Maritime Provinces and the Hudson Bay Lowland, the 
Canadian Shield embraces all of Canada east of a line commencing at Darnley bay on the Arctic coast and 
running south and east through Great Bear lake, Great Slave lake, lake Athabaska, lake Winnipeg and 
lake of the Woods on the International Boundary. 
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Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 3. 

Particularly notable are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake 
St. Clair and lake Erie. 


3.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 

Lake. Length. | Breadth. aa Area. : above 
miles. miles. feet. sq. miles. feet. iq 
PNR AE etre a ons os 5 obs gos & 383 160 1,302! 31,8201 602-231 
ROEM sp sieve bb esas ieee es 3211 118 9231 22,400 580-771 
eM EES Sis Wu's 9 4 5 e's b's Fee 247 101 750 23,010 580-771 
MERE Yay. 5's 55's oats show oven 26 24 23 460 575-301 
hy SSS ee ee ee 241 57 210 9,940 572-401 
PL OTIO tastes (higlidagnin's'i eet oe eee 1931 53 7741 7,540 245-881 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 

Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and On- 
tario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian, 
while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The total length 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in Minnesota to 

_ Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The 
great obstacle to navigation on this waterway was the rise of 326 feet between lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which is now surmounted by the new Welland canal; the river 
itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates perhaps the most famous 
waterfall in the world. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence river, form the 
most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the world’s most 

notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition to the Great Lakes there are 
many other remarkably large lakes; the eleven following, with their areas in square 
miles in parentheses, are all over one thousand Square miles in area: Great Bear 
(11,660), Great Slave (11,170), Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (3,058), Reindeer 
(2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Nipigon (1,870), 
Southern Indian (1,200), lake of the Woods (1,346). Apart from these lakes, named 
as notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over that 
major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area 
of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of lake Winnipeg, there 
are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of 

Reindeer lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. Table 4 gives a list of the 

principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their areas in square miles, 
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4.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Area. 

square 

Nova Scotia— miles. 

ISP AS) AO «,, 7 Senso cee ert lees aeoie eee cers 360 
New Brunswick— 

LEDs te ORME PREM At Sal's wicket agp Rare eons 65 

Quebec— 

Abitibi (total, s50)inartecseaeck .- ates. 55 

{Nob sVs) hee apatapeent em WS a Sib Jae aR Meena tes Pine ave 145 
IADISKIGAIMISN cee ee seeeeerociek oscil ties 392 
ae (TEsGrvOir) owen aes eee ee 

HNL en aie a et rig oii Hyrare SRR Ses SA 
Chasoiai (total, 360) pare ech s. i. we 18 
Chibougamaue oo Ace tee wire dic oss 138 
Clearwater 410 
VANS c ecoteeden oe ee 180 
PIXPANSO st bia Sec teienit ine os cee ee 59 

(1 Me ere es es OR ne a oe Or tea ere 125 
Croat Longs soe: fohabdee dines Sowswicioeieee 110 
Indian EOUSe sy sce ines coe eee 125 
Kakabones. aes. sie «cee ta sities eee cee 66 
ICANIApIS ka sastec ce tebelonciere once eee an 375 

GMP Gee Seo ses sche Nae eae eo eee 63 
ISIPO Woe cris tie ccie i tnere Rebelo iter ane 95 
Hower Seal 245.6 60. otk lee Soe 130 
Manikuaeanicnyonsctsceacdens se crocosteinat 110 
Manan. 2. eens seo lsh, ho shetetpatcinin oc ciereee 100 
Mattagramilnscn pit ecco ate sien reeiiee 88 
IMIntO 3 2h ctaek Seco ote tee eee ae 485 
Mistassini? sarc ccc ster tase ce teres 840 
Niehikun’ “atevcctes cone oe rok OR Oe 150 
Og ae ean ree eae ee aer terme eee 50 
IPAYNG ae eeaereeie oe eee eee 300 
Pinmakanic aoe ce ee ee 90 
Plotipie sis sates te Me tetas ae ees 138 
Quins; ae dese cae anne oes 55 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) 

DOE bates ace eae can ote soaiele ei ee ree 63 
St.John 20 i425 Mee ce Seen ee 375 
Ste eOuid ieor sc. oc cise ecremsear con ceh oe cate 57 
BUNESUCrS ree oe eee 130 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part........... 55 
cEWOuMOUNEAING & stints ane cc cee rae 63 
Upper Seal 4. ox 5. cers ies sees sth ee ok he ve 260 
Waswanipts. so 20 rein. eect see 75 

Ontario— 
Abitibi (total, 350) part... oc... 000.000. 295 
eee Rs ee ey aA Gore Sree 61 
Marlee: sae peste. eee ies 137 
me oul. G04 0 parte cs maces haere. 5,094 
Huron, including Georgian bay (total, 

23,040) Dabba ies atkeaeic ore oben see 13,675 
KGsagamines otter co otoc acca aie 90 
La Croix (total, 55) part. <e.iecs. ccaves 25 

11a fare Soles Ate Oe cee Hy Pas A OR 75 
Manitou; Kenora. deci. ieeen concen 60 
MilleUacs, lacides: os ..28 a. scee ee ae 102 
Miminiitali tres: ea ak oe ee oe ip: 
INipigon ie: soe ick era eee eae 1,8701 
INIpissIne 4 cn ese ak Oe ee eee 330 
Ontario ae 940) PAGS. essen eee BEAL 
Rainy (total, 366) DALUs es eee ee er 292 
Red 2 Soateasy os ce Ce to bee oe, 69 
St. Clair (total, 460) part............... 70 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) 

PUD Giana ernie oars feigned Severe oahu elecavetecsteies 
St: Joseph lis Leia BRR. B4aGe 187 

es AiG ae aED ac oe ake ann SIGE ORD oF 270 

Re RP ee Mey ce ap ae 416 
Shoal (total 14) nartiewsece sane ceie 108 

HIMCOGS See. ts Eee oe ae 280 
Stout berens river: ae aciedncncee: 50 
Sturgeon, English river................- 110 
Superior (total, 31,820 parts <0. nace 11, 200 
MUIMAGAIMN Saco ees erica 90 


Province and Lake. Area. 
square 
Ontario—concluded. miles. 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part........... 55 
Trout, English had oe eae. Tae eee 156 
Trout, Severmeri Vers. cont eee 215 
Woods, lake of the ate. 1,346) part.....] 1,127 
Manitoba— 
ATTA PAPUSIEO Wards oo tee Beck naa ee ok 104 
SN ER Fe a ns a eae os 112 
Bea vernilli, s.r atc eee 70 
Cedar: 200.512 eee ee 537 
Cormorant)... oe ee eee 134 
Cross: (Nelsoniriver)s..5 2. ae eee 274 
NENG ahh Lager Nee mee SE RS ee ro 200 
QO a scp dew odaras Sea ete Sinem ate SE Vela ot aE 64 
Ya yl OV Ree eek a or PG cic 546 
OSS Ae orc, Sok tacuies 28 eee 319 
(SOOSG Rae ae ty oe ale anche a ee 53 
Gran Ville. see cn, ees woe 181 
Island... 35 (ues oe ee 550 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part............ 30 
Kipahigan (total;59) part....-.m oases 29 
Kiskitto@isu cn seme ect serie eee 99 
TRISKiCbOR s sats oie cis bracteata ornate eee 65 
KISSISSITIONG cmacaledcce.deis cee Seen mien rea 141 
Manitoba ier swine ace ote dette eee 1,817 
MolsONr ect cctiek we ns ee eer eee 154 
bili Kovays(= Mian ane een Pte pie pe DNS gt on REY) 525 
Namew i(total, 79) part... ... ee aeecce 8 
INorth! Indians 2s tee osteo Ree 150 
Nueltm (total; 336) parte. .2 7. eee 76 
OxfOn grins. Ale eakicnto Aaa eo ee 155 
RING ee ceed oe Se ne Cloke Cte ee ee 54 
Pelican, west of lake Winnipegosis........ 80 
Playoreen ey) eoe eee ce eee 257 
RRO Gdg the socsceec ays eat ete c ee 78 
Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis.... 86 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part............. 386 
Sty Martincee-e 3. Soi, See ee 125 
MOUtING Pur don asics necmiaie dames he eae 49 
Shoal (iotal, LAY pare. a. aeseeecone 6 
Sipiwesk ..s<!tkeckde oats 6o Cae 201 
Hisipuk (total, 99) part... 01-00. seeeiedene 73 
Southern Indians ite oa eee 1,200 
SUCVENSON se aicrs seven eet cai eee 75 
WANG, J uidthae casueiets ate cine tne tere ete 100 
Talbotcecestars cee ese eee ( 
Todatara (total, 241) parts. seater 156 
Walker sv. ccsctatswinsacens ue caeeere tere 62 
Wiaterhen?so.sutsecstce sre One ere ee 90 
Weeks wie clececece ee brane aie 64 
Winhpee’.. 50 .c.csinewr ses owas eee eee 9,398 
Winnipegosis. ood .t downass See Sete 2,086 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part.... 59 
Saskatchewan— 
Aamnisk 35:5 42:0.0 Soe eee eee 168 
Athabaska (total 3,058) part............ 2,165 
BosnarQa anced cess weer ene Fer bee be tees 72 
Bla eKABircl sack ac ucteco sens eee Soe 54 
Bie a IG RIEL R INC EES GCA E Se. Cc 56 
Re SEIS as dois co uoeee ee ae 78 
Churchill Pecos ws Man ole onesie ee 213 
Cold: (total, 136)ipart= asses eee 36 
TOO «creas Sues aieuinn teeteretetner tea eee nee 350 
Cumberland 4.4540. bac eee ee 93 
Deschambault. cn sae hous ee eee 209 
Dore, 52233) Pa Rs ds ee ee 248 
Ihe-8-la-Crogsege ict ncnsc so cwrecoetaometneins 165 
Johnstonese Me os. ee oo 123 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part............ 26 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..............- 30 
Lia-RlOn geri: sacs « «iets coh hme eee 90 
Bia ROn@Ome tees an css. 05 0 eee 450 
Last. -Mounbattincs: a nisin sive one ete eet 89 
Little Quill sac << csis« 2s 30 cee eee 70 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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4.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
square square 
Saskatchewan—concluded. miles. || British Columbia—continued. miles. 
Pn RIRIIIR Pes i555. wk Saad, 70 nS SS USE Te Rein reer 7 oe 139 
in FATE TS RS ie ae Te ae 162 agian (total, 108) Part. ..<<.<cen anes on 93 
Namew (total, 79) part 71 Be OR Fee ey ae eg 102 
PHO PAGII OI wee Rie sca icin ov» ei dowic ok’ eionts 63 OBIT (COLaL, LOL) Parte, oc shine k's ators sade 65 
MZQUET ONG Mest RA ate iene oc eee arate 302 Upper 1 Aes sect. alate Bec Aeteest 88 
Primrose: (total 181) partsccon css 5 173 
TE SOS Paes nok ceo eee 236 || Northwest Territories— 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part............. 2,058 Merdeen! soe ee oes we Gian Wat 475 
ATUL EE es et Teme cae win owas a ee 75 BASE MGI ae here etait rival the pects Arareari hes 207 
Sisipuk AHOUHN VON DBE Ure aioe aracerslontsiorene 26 PARVATI ORE Pe ec errontotcleleisaee coon eterroen erie 340 
Rrioonlistoneees g, suece eos eg. Saat 110 ISAKOILD .tick Ghee hee Oe Citak aes 975 
TOLD ep ae ee ee RnR ese rey, 159 Clnicans COLON rc Mi wick lecteh aecioee as 253 
SSABITL eee Cercle Sete Ne eee eae oases 156 DUba wit. Acorn soe bce Ee eee ee 1,600 
VY OU RECON eee erties eltateici eats sonst os 768 FAD OL En ee eho) aalcatural tometer cael hacecantaw 163 
MIPAN KI act aetna een iatine een 175 
Alberta— EES p RA Bey Cee ene ee, Oe OG oe 980 
Athabaska (total, 3,058) part............ 893 Gia LET Ws (Re ae ae Te eee 345 
MBA VOR eee ee oo es ces ec chcee eee 80 GLEADI DEAE hate cee oot a ee 11,660 
IEG ASN DYES FS ee Oe ee 94 GYAN GSO WON ec ak ees soos be eae 11,170 
LESTE Ge ae Ol teat Satie es eae NR eee 56 ERATED Vecrecicale orcas conten tac 107 
Salling Bole tnws bar ees is eteeties aa 55 PEL OE Leos. Mee Fe a see cio, heed chin CUES 377 
CODICES A aan ea PRG ergot eae 545 AVATAR aici We hale a aes heel oke roe 360 
Cold “total, 136) parts. .co ee oe ore, 100 NeacdOnr Al era. ce ee tet eek eee 265 
Lesser Slave ph MRE anata ele ine orwcese e's i 461 NLA PUSO Me oa cscla seat Ra hroniaven ise ein ake: 540 
IRIEL ARO orto ric cars See orci ote e es ort 64 MARGIE EAC 18 ato tat srstel ers ahcte ies srotste sheen 8401 
POBTIDES PEs. ein ohh Shs Wek eh et 15 Mackayorwinn sak ob tee ror ee 250 
PUMTGSS (cOunl, ISL) pAb... .-<s ows swe ss 8 Narigne ne. see Weary. eae ex cee ee 90 
Silttvan (aartable) 4) osin. s oe e e 62 Nueltin (total, 336) part................ 260 
MUNN Re ieee Se Iie 5, 0g bietorsin b aercions 85 INDtAPA Witte es ae ce 350 
POU See ae 2, IE Ph 8 eR Se 331 
Bridch, paumbia EERE TRGPSRe ie aie RC oka Meee Ory ee iaieg! ap 295 
See Te Oe ook cee ee ue. 6 52 FRAC seis stots RIGA ER Cia eae or aee 74 
ery (total, OUST Pal uct oun ee iceke cake 307 GUE Zeetttas cote tmectttaasctioe 110 
2) CHEAT ges REG REE TER RSS 194 SMORUnLOR ten nat ne 160 
WHTKOeet ent eee al eee 13 Todatara (total, 241) part............... 85 
Hutsuk.......1- ise 96 SYM KVOC soe p'sco.s tiv tat SE coe sieves 4 860 
Francois ; 91 
TERA Dior Sega aa © eee ee i ee 87 || Yukon— 
EADOGERAN TS ene sore nla Sacca fet cicten 168 AIST eons ceincos.cnte cen eoe cc ceten tee 107 
Kotcho (unsurveyed and estimated).... 90 Atlin (total; 308) part: sch.cisie cds cae Ss 1 
DRO ETEATTO Wace etek wee tan reins. 59 HCIUANG Me Ree cate te ae nee ae 184 
UEC SEVLCE ST (sa So te a Ran 136 BCUSA Wael. .cyroniea ah ora s Bele acs 56 
nn ae ee Se, lees biked 50 Wiad DOL enh Atte coke etek eee 87 
BAO NTL Alou cae RRS ee Si et ad er 100 Tagish (cotal, ise) palbe ase ee: woe: 45 
Shuswapet eas bees coher etalon 120 restinr (total miGh parton estos osc 96 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 


The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 5.* 


*Drainage basins classified according to Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines 
and Resources. 
5.—Drainage Basins in Canada. 
Norse.—Figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


EE 
a SSS Sa 


Area Area 


Drainage Basin. Pitainast Drainage Basin. Drained:! 
sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Atlantic Basin. Arctic Basin. 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces........ 61,151 Groot plavelakosst ss. ocm tre eee tL 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river.... 359,312 PAP CUNC Ai oC hott ate opt SNe Rees coe she, biota, ok 559, 676 
Matat ooo) Sin. 420,463 PRE eats te Raise c daeOsR Gy 
s\iviseae LT) Pacific Basin. 
Hudson Bay Basin. PSOE. Ere cain ok sine ee oe ta aan sb 273,540 
Bee ther jose 7 Sir RR eae ata 343,259 || Yukon river...................0..00-, ___127, 190 
outhwest Hudson bay................ 283 , 997 
Meerannmaverr etait ile!) fs Se to 368, 182 Dotab esos caret eek ee 
Western Hudson bay................. eC 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin.... 10,121 
SE MARR ct creeds oh es Coen sib an 1,379,160 || Area, Canada less Arctic Archipelago| 3,140,831 


1Areas are approximate. 
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It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson bay 
and the Arctic ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but, otherwise, the rivers run 
away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely 
affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave lake is, 
with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley consti- 
tutes the natural transportation route. through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Arctic ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave river, large river boats run without 
any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 
miles. In Eastern Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin that 
dominates all others and has undergone the greatest development. The St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior and only 419 miles 
from Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The main 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes available 
for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped 
water powers whose economic value it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart 
from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power potentiality 
well distributed over the country, as may be seen by reference to the water-power 
map at the beginning of Chapter XIII. Table 6 gives the lengths of the principal 
rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


6.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norz.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. River. Miles. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concl. 


Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... Gu nD cosine ts lo 40 
eet Shea Ee We areivie wie oa mal edi w.s nia akviolee Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... 130 
Miareneritewens wise c crc cnc onrevctdaeiticjsieincts eets Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
SG, JOH cs cpnie recs aval od alo tee los eraveveteteventoecam HAYS. donee ce cosine wuidies oaiciche a eeiaitelslam irae 300 
Miramichi seonacascae arco tects acerteeies Nelson (to lake Winnipeg)..........--+e+e+: 400 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).. Nelson (to head of Bow))........:.--:-ceres 1,600 
Viamilc ues anle. seca rete stats erctorsrstsiete eles og clefaicks Red (to head of lake Traverse).........+- 355 
@Oupardesseene scleout wile sien eg claeooreee ir Red (to head of Sheyenne)............-+- 545 
NBS OL SUSE pote eect oie evan eens Im cole t cehoietcl NSAID OINC rs. 2 «tam clonal cteletatetsicleteioia siete 590 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... Sourisss sc cis ctbe «cleaelewtee ens omer 450 
Poeribonksise oodieccacmsaesen ee anires Qu’ Appelle ii... tees ce ae es eee xs 270 
MUIStASSilis..nccscssseee eset se os Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 475 
Ashuapmuchuan.........---.-0. FOnglighi; 's2% Ses ante cn ere mar cemte atelier ia 330 
CHAN AIChC. + cweeaise bw ce Dene cee aes ar Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1,205 
SE. Mi ariGeeisiare ome,croveve, crests cots otrtercrett terete North Saskatchewan..........sss2eeee- 760 
Matta witltec ote stn © wine asleveisis sieretam ice cain South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) . 865 
Sta PranCis sor scree waiee cle ase eemereraione BOW Screen nus arcs Seales raleremise serernmetiers 315 
IRAGHOUIOU Reese «tele. cro sole elerele nieve reiuaret euatseehe Belliyte. ccm ccttatiawicls ete ctee astclealereaigete 180 
Chiba Wie Bociewsiece cen ominc cies oe meee avs Red Deer 385 
IN Or tilt ase ys sctalcBia caaretoucramiate Srecelet ie etetelarr eclers Churchilly. 2S. ok ..6 1,000 
ROUSCs aca cicee sales oaaate saivterererers IBGaVEl secsee sere 305 
INortheNaStion.. asa.scsex Daas 5.8 ee Kazan pases. 6 sec 455 
Gu Lievres es 64 5 cleo eae os Dabawnt. .aeasids crs 580 
(GETING aI races hae are cisistatoc a ctevebolorne stetene DOVOLMec cdicsew sce caer 420 
Col ON PS: cise civneoe atalatsiet keel wie etalalwieteresncebers AVS Xk..<.«.<..chexave Wachee’ po casmeereleetahe ss, ae aciarebe aint cretenaes 295 
PPVUITIMORIG ciate as atarsvere Sieieiereinisiegatel efeiareleretete Attawapiskat 465 
outlay Nations. cic cccte ere tates tasies e001 ors Albany (to head of Cat river)...........++- 610 
IMIGRSISSIODL, 1g vecoreseters eileen svat tetommeier eset Moose (to head of Mattagami)............. 340 
Madawaskacccuscndcetee ces saeuite tse cian Mattacamitincecns ces cimcle sia sacle crelatyrelatcien 275 
WP Otawawasteccnce ews tin oceans ees Abitibiccitastote ik oe eres See ere eta 340 
INT OINE Re hcc eee cies oars cael ae a aca wts ae Missin) Odor cera etare cove <ioi ora. crorcnee el tetera 265 
EE TOD Go. oo eetcl ots aie crclecarsie ovo. wtatebotohalele’ Sale) sre nick AAT TICAN SR Wile sv x a.sis-< <5 <0 >» 9< tetera eretete totes 250 
GEA Ge pte. aad vate eieelh sicia seis x'stoiale ostia wars oh Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... 400 
PAIN OS: sce «0 ceteeiiae Merah thle oettatate s «ss WaASWanipir ees csies a ncc10 se ols ¢,ctermnnrcdeiateretetete 190 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............. FRUDOR Gee rae specie vinis'6'0 cos aie atait aiabetote araraey tes 380 
Sturroonis sss se a Asso aissielele Lasietclers IAS GHA GUE na cot oe vers seo alerase chale rtetererare sretn 375 
Spanish?.t.dceeveve ve soees os wee ee ea aisles Big ciiwes sacred sees weer eee ee Seta ewe Teen 520 
MIsBIRBAGTE: oven oecae ene a acaiimene eee Great: Whales. vcivs seve atnete KhisteRieaas ates 365 
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6.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada—concluded. 


River. River Miles. 


Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. Flowing into a eee Ocean— 
oS a Oe ee ee concluded. 
_ Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ Yukon—concluded. 
SS SR ge ee a POliy Tlie tis nerd) te ocean bee ea 330 
Se EMMTT agy ube ca ss cies eierecins pe cine e a PEA MIMIAN 458s de iaccex ach voice st aees. 200 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. OW OB eretetete ices tana laces stlaitd oa oaa tial 338 
MENTED CULE) Vv. Seals. cau cchas'vesees Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
menimmoia (in Canada). ¢..csccoss sce ceeen INDO OTSON UT eae ee oe a ea ae 465 
NE SULS LEN aca lager ig I es a a ELOrtonteecwe. Sica hee 2 ee Cee 275 
Kootenay (in Canada).................. Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............. 2,514 
MME oie aic.'e clea sl 2\5.4,5'5iSio 6 Blase ork bint e & 6 ¢ OS RSP Mii Gane tia rises Seer Gees 365 
oss (to head of North Thompson) FAR CEIC PROGRE. Ae Aa teh contra ea ide Ce iad: 230 
POCtELHOMPSON... 5... <1. ccc ecccee. LUWILY AeA eee Se AC SE Te ae, 200 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) Tian) Aa eee eee eeece Fe eee ae 570 
IRM, PRO ET ie Te IH ODEN GILSON as, heriter eats: eee 260 
West Road (Blackwater)................ Nouth=Nahannt,.:,0.. e000 one 250 
ED ORO Ne 1S SR hee ae IPGtitot cameeete <iicte ot heres toraeer ea wae 260 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood) De Sater Athabaaicaonscss coun con vue ee eh ae 765 
tein SEC OE Be Hemet: Toe eran Rem bing eset. ones ae ae.  ea 210 
> ACA Sons hs See ne eo ne ee SLAW GREE bt foto warts ar oeeeh ae CeLoeee 258 
Bulkiey (to head of Maxam Creek)...... TAA ices ee cee Cee ee 350 
«Stee AS Sas = Ae coe trae ee Parse (to head of Finlay)........:..:...] 1,054 
Stikine Ji eiiey pie Sec ei ae trae INE Rc eee E. Sheed ee 250 
NN Re oe | ise hi. bo Sa Soe p wasn RAT SH Datel ce eee, 8s kets 145 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ Si Ok Ve «nt coche eee e oes 245 
Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) PtileiSmioky i. ot ak eae 185 - 
Ss RS OE eR Ay Ok COODDOERIBO 5 ois. eaten & cna st eke ne eae 525 


TS ACK GR ane Sate ria ea 605 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the aritie Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Arctic islands are of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria, and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201 ,600, 80,450, eral 
_ 75,024 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, Sorlicieet, Prince of 
Wales, Melville, and Axel Heiberg are each larger than Dainese Edward Island; 
Southampton, another very large island, lies just within the wide mouth of Hen 
bay. Their economic potentialities, beyond deposits of coal and other minerals, have 
_ not been fully established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver 
island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small avid dot the western coast of British 
Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver 
island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 12,408 
Square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises again to form the 
_ Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands figure largely in the mining, lum- 
bering, and fishing industries of the West, and together with the bold and deeply 
indented coast-line provide a region for scenic cruises rivalling those of Norway. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Miasdalen group (included in the province of Quebec) and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in nipa eastern ae are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island and the Georgian Bay islands in lake Huron and the Thousand 
Islands group in the St. Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more 
important islands of the inland waters. 
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PART II.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada. 
A description of the Geology of Canada by Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., of the 
will be found at pp. 18-28 of the 1936 edition of the 


National Museum of Canada, 
Year Book. Subsection I of this article dealt with the topography of Canada from 


the standpoint of the geologist and to this material, together with the description of 


the chief physiographic divisions appearing on pp. 7-11 of the 1936 Year Book, the 
reader is referred for such data as may be necessary to supplement the physiographic 


map of Canada given below and the geological map facing p. 25. 
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Section 2.—Economic Geology. 
GEOLOGY AND ECONOMIC MINERALS.* 


The continent of North America is made up of six major physiographic divisions. 
By reference to the above map it is seen that all of these lie partly, and three 
of them lie largely, within the borders of Canada. In the following pages the 
geology and mineral resources of Canada are discussed, each physiographic province 
being taken up in turn. For local sources and latest statistics of production the 


reader is referred to Chapter XII—Mines and Minerals. 

The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield consists of rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. It is part of a continental mass which, in Precambrian time, extended 
in all directions beyond the present limits. During succeeding geological periods 
the Canadian Shield was several times flooded, at least partly, by seas that advanced 


and later retreated. During these periods, sediments, including limestones, 


over it 
Ottawa. 


* By F.J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
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sandstones, and shales, were deposited. Later erosion removed nearly the whole 

covering and exposed the surface of Precambrian rocks. A few patches of the 
younger capping rocks still remain, as for example, the Paleozoic outliers at lake 
_ Timiskaming and lake St. John. 


Since the beginning of the Cambrian, the Canadian Shield has been a stable 
“mass. It has suffered vertical movement, but has been unaffected by any folding 
_ or mountain-building revolutions. The Precambrian history is, however, com- 
_ plicated. Precambrian time was very long, probably longer than all the time 
"since the beginning of the Cambrian, which according to the latest estimations began 
about 500,000,000 years ago. During the long Precambrian era, volcanism and 
sedimentation on vast scales took place, and during at least two periods mountain 
Tanges were built, which were subsequently eroded away to plains of low relief, 
The mountain-building periods were also characterized by the intrusion of igneous 
rocks, and these were responsible for the formation of many varieties of ore deposits. 


Precambrian time can conveniently be divided into two major divisions which 
May be termed early Precambrian and late Precambrian. The former has been 
also described under such names as Archean, Laurentian, and Archxozoic, and 
the latter under the terms Algonkian, Huronian, and Proterozoic. 


Early Precambrian time is divisible into two periods. In the earlier period 
volcanism took place on a vast scale and lavas, commonly called Keewatin, accumu- 
lated in thicknesses measured in thousands of feet. Contemporaneous sedimentation 
also took place, so that with the lavas are interbedded tuffs and sediments, which, 
‘in places, have been altered to garnet-bearing gneisses and mica-schists. In Rainy 
River district of western Ontario, a thick series of such rocks, known as the 
Couchiching, underlies the Keewatin volcanics. In northern Manitoba and 
‘Saskatchewan similar altered sediments lie both beneath and interbedded with 
volcanic rocks. 


In eastern Ontario and southwestern Quebec a thick series of sediments in 
which limestone is an important member may have been deposited in this period. 
This series is known as the Grenville and consists of limestone, quartzite, and sedi- 
mentary gneisses commonly carrying garnet and sillimanite. 


_ This early period of volcanism and sedimentation was followed by widespread 


but gentle folding accompanied by the intrusion of granite. Succeeding this a 
Series of sediments, known in different districts under various names, such as the 
Timiskaming, the Windegokan, and the Pontiac, accumulated. This period of sedi- 
Mentation was succeeded in turn by a mountain-building revolution which was 
accompanied by widespread and general intrusion of granite, forming one of the 
great metallogenetic epochs of the Precambrian. A long period of quiescence 
succeeded, in which long-continued erosion reduced the mountainous region to low 


relief. 

y Late Precambrian time included the long period during which the Huronian 
and Keweenawan rocks accumulated on this eroded complex of igneous rocks. 
North of lake Huron the Huronian rocks consist of an older series known as the 
Bruce, consisting of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet of quartzites with, however, a lime- 
stone member and in places a basal conglomerate, and a younger series called the 
Cobalt, consisting of conglomerate, greywacke-conglomerate, slate, and quartzite, 
in places 10,000 feet thick. Part of the lower portion of the Cobalt series is made 
up of materials believed to have been derived by continental glaciation. 

_ 27175—2 
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The Huronian rocks are intruded by thick sills of quartz diabase. In Lake 
Timiskaming district there is usually only one sill exposed in any given area. The 
sills vary in thickness up to 1,000 feet. In Sudbury region the intrusive of corres- 
ponding age is a norite which was intruded between the base of the Huronian rocks 
and the complex of older rocks on which these rest. In the district around lake 
Timiskaming the Huronian strata lie nearly horizontally. From the latitude of 
Sudbury south to lake Huron the sediments and sills are folded and faulted and 
locally intruded by the Killarney granite of late Precambrian age. 


Bordering the north shore of lake Superior is a series of nearly flat-lying sedi- 
ments consisting of conglomerate, iron formation, and dark slates. These are 
known under the name of Animikie, and are thought to be of the same age as the 
upper Huronian rocks of other areas. East of Port Arthur these rocks are overlain 
by red conglomerate, sandstone and shale, calcareous beds, and tuffs with acid and 
basic lava flowsontop. The whole are cut by dykes of diabase. These rocks, which 
are of Keweenawan or late Precambrian age, in places rest with a slight angular 
unconformity on the rocks of the Animikie series. 


The Keweenawan was a period in which volcanic activity and intrusion took . 
place on a vast scale. On the south shore of lake Superior lavas accumulated to a 
thickness of over 22,000 feet in the lower part of the series. Dykes of this age | 
are common throughout most of the Shield. South of lake Superior the Duluth | 
gabbro forms a laccolithic mass 100 miles in diameter. | 


Reference to the Sudbury nickel eruptive, which by most workers in the field 
has been considered Keweenawan, and to the Killarney granite, which belongs to 
this period of intrusion and mountain-building, has already been made. 


These igneous rocks made the Keweenawan a very important period from 
the point of view of mineralization. The native copper ores of Keweenaw point 
in Michigan are in lava flows of this age and those of Coppermine River region of 
northern Canada are similar and probably of the same age. The silver ores of Cobalt 
are related to the diabase intrusions and the copper-nickel ores of Sudbury to the. 
norite intrusion. j 

The period of intrusion and folding in the Keweenawan was followed by a 
long period during which erosion once again reduced the topography to one of low 
relief, over which successive ‘nvasions of the sea were to take place in the succeeding 
Paleeozoic and Mesozoic eras. The sediments deposited in these seas were, in turn, 
largely swept away by erosion in the Tertiary period. The last great event in the 
geological history of the Shield was continental glaciation during the Pleistocene. 
Huge sheets of ice moved out in all directions from their central gathering grounds 
on the two sides of Hudson bay. They smoothed down the topography; removed 
the old residual soil; polished, striated, and grooved the rocks; and, by the irregular 
scattering of the debris over the surface, completely disorganized the old drainage 
system. The result was the damming of old river channels, with the formation 
of lakes and new drainage lines. Though the present low relief of the surface 
dates from Precambrian time, the present appearance of the country, with its 
lakes, rapids and waterfalls, and its smoothed and rounded hills, dates from 
Pleistocene. 

The mineral resources of the Canadian Shield are varied. In 1935 it producec 
86-7 p.c. of the gold of Canada, 44:3 p.c. of the silver, 90-6 p.c. of the copper, anc 
all the nickel and cobalt. The various deposits may be erouped in four main classes 
(1) Certain pyrite deposits and banded iron formations that have the appearance 
of sedimentary formations but were probably of voleanic derivation. (2) Gold 
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gold-arsenic, pyrite, chalcopyrite, sphalerite, iron and titaniferous ores, corundum, 
apatite, mica, molybdenite, feldspar, graphite, all associated with granitic rocks 
or their differentiates. The most important period of mineralization was the 
period of granitic intrusion preceding the deposition of the Huronian rocks, though 
the later, or Killarney, granite intruded in Keweenawan time may, in part, be 
responsible for some of the deposits. (3) Nickel, copper, gold, and silver ores, 
and deposits of barite, associated with dykes, sills, and other intrusive masses 
of gabbro, and norite of late Precambrian age. (4) Ores of lead and zine and deposits 
of barite, fluorite, and celestite in veins cutting Precambrian rocks for the most part, 
but also in places cutting Ordovician sediments along the margin of the Shield and 
hence deposited in post-Ordivician time. 


The general succession of rock formations in the better known geological 
sub-provinces of the Canadian Shield is indicated in the following tables. The 
_ main mineral occurrences are shown opposite the country rock in which they are 
‘more commonly found. It must be emphasized, however, that a deposit is not 
necessarily confined to any one formation or rock type. For example, where 
granite is the source of the solutions that produced a deposit any of the older rocks 
that it intrudes may be mineralized, 


1.—Economic Geology of the Canadian Shield. 


Mineral Deposits. 


Region and Geological Formation. 


<< ORL. Se ae eee 
Timiskaming Region and James Bay Slope. 


PRECAMBRIAN— 
Keweenawan— 
TE aes a 
KGllarney granite.....5...........00°77" an 
Bere ahites 
Conglomerate, sandstone... 1117717101 7°7" 


Minerals Present. Geological Habit. 


— 


Copper, nickel.............. 
Silica, cobalt, arsenic....... 


Differentiates of norite., 
.|In veins pit ieere related 


to the diabase. 
Whitewater series— 


nglomerate, tuff, slate, sandstone.......... yi Se ES el Veins in tuff. 
Cobalt series— ay : 
Quartzite, conglomerate...................... SUUCa ame tee Upper part of Lorraine 


quartzite. 
Bruce series— In veins related to diabase. 
Quartzite, limestone, conglomerate 
ranite intrusions)........................ 
imiskaming series— 
(Windegokan, Pontiac, etc.) conglomerate,|Gold..............00...0... In veins related to intrue 


greywacke, arkose. Slve granite. 


Schist-complex— ; 
_ Voleanics and derived TOS ae) Berks aici ee In veins. 


a; Replacements related to 


granite. 
FTOR. tees eee een Tron formation. 
Northwestern Ontario. 
PRECAMBRIAN— 
Sellamey granite....................00.. — 
MUM Ye), oe fT Silver, lead, zinc, barite...: In veins related to the 

; diabase. 

_Kaministikwian— 


er, conglomerate, sandstone, tuff.......... 


' Veins and amygdules, 
 Bibley sandstone, shale, tuff.........0.. 09/7’ i 


In veins. 


nimikie, shale, iron Gerination sot. >. PEON Re a ake” oe In beds. 
Algoman Ee eee ee DCD es es In pegmatite dykes, 
Steeprock serjes— 
nglomerate, sandstone, limestone, slate,|Iron........................ In beds 
voleanics. 
: Laurentian so Reg ga a Ae pe Mere at veal irgmic tin cnea Bape In veins 
@eewatin, voleanics......' 112.0 °.7°°7710007" Gold, Copper 2.34... s60.0,.,., In veins 


Lg. | Wee eee « SA Ma ae ae 
.|{Replacements derived 
from the crystallizing 
magma of the intrusive 
granites. 


; 
Couchiching, mica-schists, garnet-gneisses. . A 
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1.—Economic Geology of the Canadian Shield—concluded. 
ee SSS SsaGMhDM\—'''"™ 


Mineral Deposits. 


Geological Habit. 


Region and Geological Formation. recent cate 
Minerals Present. 


Southeastern Ontario and Southwestern 


Quebec. 
PRECAMBRIAN— 
Granite, Grenville and Rigaud stocks....... ae _- 
Teka Se See ee revaine nla Sigal resets cua « -— 
TGA PTOPHY LO soe onic noe = hie nice oinieie oe oe we ewe 


Feldspar, beryl, radium-|In pegmatite dykes. 
bearing minerals. 


(COrunGmi ee eee ata 


Granite, syenite, etC.......... 0. eee eee eee ees 


With nepheline syenite. 
Buckingham series (igneous)— 

Peridotite, LaDDTO cs. cmn is satiate sore ale ininix ool ato ar 

MNNOrEWOSILO Metco e lee rls = tetas cence tore tet art 

SVONILG. co oui cv coma’ ab smincesieaal eas sie ae 
Hastings series— 

Conglomerate, argillite, limestone........-.-- 
Grenville series— 

Timmestoner iets dees il. tilanere der ereeters orstotonstareke 


Lead, barite, fluorite, celes-|In veins. 
tite. 
Graphite, apatite, mica, 


magnesite, talc. 


In veins and dissemina- 
tions from action of 
granites. 


GUATtMtG vas. Saks esse ckeweavonmesen ees! 


Kaolin, molybdenite, mag- 


Sillimanite-garnet-2neissS.........0e.eee eres 
netite. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


PRECAMBRIAN— 
Diorite,. diabase.. o.. is d6e esis copper ee = pees 
CTA Ot eee oe RE OA Oe re nne eieleiernys ers 
Gabbro, diorite, lamprophyre, amphibolite, 
peridotite. 
Upper Missi series— 
Arkose, conglomerate.........-..s0ss+seeeee- 


Lower Missi series— ‘ 
Slate, greywacke, conglomerate, quartzite.... 
(Granite? ):. .<: «co sang: Ro- e295 <p,censeme a hen ee 


Kisseynew (Wekusko)— 
Sedimentary schists and gneisses.........-.-- 


With quartz and sulphide. 


In schist. 4 
Replacements derived 


Copper, zinc, lead...7..-<... | 


Amisk series— from granite. : 
Voleanics and derived schists.............--- Copper, Zinc, Olds eerie Replacements. ] 
(Olas fae 5 eee In veins. 

Arctic. 3 


PRECAMBRIAN— 
Coppermine River series........-.++++--+5eeees Amygdules, veins, and | 
disseminations. 

Amygdaloidal basalts, ash beds, conglom- 

erates. 
Goulburn series— 

Quartzite, conglomerate. .............+++++05: 
Kanuyak series— 

INH bSU SNC: CULES ete rake tinea ote tena 
Epworth dolomite.....5 50. cece ccs c es ne ceeenes 
Granite-complex— 

icici isi granite gneisses, and included older 

rocks. 
2 = eS eee 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The underlying rocks of the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands are sediments, mostly little disturbed, ranging in age from Cambrian to. 
Devonian. The Cambrian rocks consist of sandstone derived by the weathering, 
of the old Precambrian surface. The Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian rocks. 
consist largely of limestones and shales deposited during inundations by the sea. 
Since the Devonian, the history of the region has been one of erosion. The region 
was overridden by the ice-sheets of the Pleistocene. 


In general the rocks of the district lie flat. In places they are broken by 
faults, and locally they are thrown in low folds. The dip over most of the region 
is seldom more than 200 feet to a mile, which is, however, enough to permit the 


accumulation of oil and gas. 
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The only intrusive rocks of the region are the igneous masses forming the 
_Monteregian hills. These are eight in number, six of which occur along an east 
_and west line stretching eastward from Montreal. The flanks of the hills consist of 

altered and hardened sediments and the centres are composed of the intrusive 
rocks, which include various alkali types such as nepheline Syenites, essexites, etc. 


The chief natural resources of the St. Lawrence lowlands from a mineral point of 
view include gypsum, salt, petroleum, and natural gas, occurring in the district 
between lakes Huron and Erie. Other materials, such as limestone, shale, sand- 
‘stone, and clay, and sand of the glacial and post-glacial deposits are also made 

use of in different industries. 


The undisturbed character of the rocks has not been favourable for the develop- 
‘ment of deposits of metalliferous minerals. In eastern Ontario, however, certain 
lead-bearing calcite veins, though lying for the most part in Precambrian rocks, 
are known to be post-Ordovician in age, since the upper parts of several cut lime- 
‘Stone strata of that age. The Ramsay veins at Carleton Place and the Kingdon 
vein at Galetta are examples. It is probable that the deposits are related to Devo- 
‘nian intrusives which have not reached the surface in this region, but which correspond 
to the intrusives of the Monteregian hills to the east. 


2.—Economic Geology of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. 
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Arctic Archipelago and Hudson. Bay Lowland.—The higher regions of 
the Arctic Archipelago are composed largely of Precambrian rocks. Cambrian 
strata are exposed on the east side of Ellesmere island. At other places, horizons 
ranging from Cambrian to Silurian are found resting directly on the Precambrian. 
The most widespread Paleozoic formation is the Niagara, or mid-Silurian. On 
the southwest side of Ellesmere, 8,000 feet of strata ranging in age from middle 
Silurian to upper Devonian are found. Carboniferous sandstones occur on Parry 
island. Triassic sediments consisting of limestone and calcareous shale with some 
volcanic rocks are found on the northwestern and northeastern coasts of Ellesmere 
island, and Tertiary sands and lignites are also found here and in northwest Baffin 
island, usually occupying depressions in the older granitic rocks. All of these 
measures have only gentle dips. 


The lowland underlain by Paleozoic strata on the west side of Hudson bay 
has a length in a southeast direction of 800 miles, a width of from 100 to 200 miles, 
and an area of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a scarcely percept- 
ible gradient to an elevation of about 400 feet. The strata are nearly horizontal 
and range in age from Ordovician to Mesozoic. 


The severe climatic conditions and the inaccessibility have permitted but little 
prospecting in the northern islands; gold has been reported from the head of Wager | 
inlet; native copper has been brought back from Baffin island; mica and graphite 
have been found on the north side of Hudson strait; bituminous coal is known to 
occur in Carboniferous strata on the islands north of Lancaster sound and lignite 
occurs in the Tertiary beds on the northern and eastern shores of Baffin island as 
well as on Bylot island. In southwest Greenland, territory belonging to Denmark, 
an important deposit of cryolite, mineral containing aluminium, occurs in a vein 
traversing grey gneiss; in the Hudson Bay lowland lignite and refractory clay occur | 
in the Mattagami series of latest Jurassic or early Cretaceous age. 


3.—Economic Geology of the Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland. 
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The Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The rocks of the Appalachian 
and Acadian region include sediments, volcanics, and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic 
age. Considerable areas in Nova Scotia are, however, underlain by Precambrian 
rocks, and along the border of the bay of Fundy Mesozoic sediments and voleanics 
occur. ‘The broad New Brunswick lowland is underlain by flat-lying Carboniferous 
measures. Elsewhere, however, throughout the region, except in a few places, the 


_ rocks are thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast direction and are 


broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure typical of the Appalachian 


_ region in general. The chief period of mountain-building in Canada was, however, 


_ in the Devonian, whereas farther to the south, in the United States, the main period 


vr 


of deformation was the Permian at the close of the Palzozoic. 


Precambrian rocks consisting of limestones, quartzite, and gneiss outcrop in 
New Brunswick along the bay of Fundy. In Cape Breton island are a number of 


_ areas underlain by altered volcanics and sediments cut by granitic rocks. Precam- 


brian rocks have also been described as occurring in central New Brunswick and in 


southeastern Quebec. Some of the occurrences may, however, be of Paleozoic age. 


In Nova Scotia an extensive series of altered sediments, known as the Gold- 


bearing series, is considered to be of late Precambrian age. This series, with its 


large intrusive areas of Paleozoic granite, occupies most of the mainland of the 
province. Its thickness is over 35,000 feet, of which the lower half consists domi- 
nantly of quartzites and the upper of slates. The series is folded along northeast 
lines and also broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some of 
which exceed a mile. The series is intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and 
batholiths of grey and red granite of Devonian age. Around the borders of the 
granite the series is altered to gneisses and schists commonly containing staurolite, 
garnet, hornblende, sillimanite, and pyrite. 

Lower Cambrian strata occur in southeastern Quebec, and upper Cambrian 
measures are found in northeastern Cape Breton and in New Brunswick near Saint 
John city. In early Ordovician time, sedimentation was in progress in the St. 


‘Lawrence River region. The Sillery formation, consisting of red and green shales 
with interbedded sandstone, has at Quebec a thickness of 2,000 feet. A younger 


series, named the Lévis, consisting of dark shales and thin-bedded limestones, has 


a thickness possibly as great as 5,000 feet. These rocks form a band 6 to 35 miles 


in width. They have been closely folded, in places overturned, and are broken 
by faults, some of considerable throw. Trenton, or mid-Ordovician beds outcrop 


‘In southwestern Quebec and at the east end of Gaspe peninsula. Late Ordovician 


Strata are known along the northeast coast of Gaspe. During the Ordovician, 
volcanic activity took place on a great scale in Gaspe. The region was also deformed 


and intruded by masses of peridotite. Erosion followed the folding and then the 


Tegion subsided beneath the sea in the succeeding Silurian period. 

Silurian rocks are found in Gaspe, in New Brunswick, in southeastern Quebec, 
and in Nova Scotia in the northeast at Arisaig and also farther west and in the 
southwest of the province. Succeeding the Silurian, in Gaspe, in northwestern 


‘New Brunswick, and locaily in Nova Scotia, are deposits of lower Devonian age, 


consisting of limestones and shales. In Gaspe, during middle Devonian time, a 


thick series of sandstones accumulated. These are accompanied by contempor- 


aneous lava flows and dyke intrusives of basic composition. A group of conglomer- 
ates, sandstones, and shales of upper Devonian age occurs on the Gaspe coast in 
the vicinity of Maguasha. One member is noted for the fossil fish it has yielded. 
In late Devonian time the whole Appalachian and Acadian region was affected by 
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mountain-building movements accompanied by the intrusion of batholiths of 
granite on a great scale. Subsequent erosion wore down these mountains and locally 
exposed the upper portions of these deep-seated intrusions. 


In Carboniferous time a thick series of con glomerate and sandstone was depos- 
ited along Chaleur bay in Gaspe, over the wide lowland of New Brunswick, on 
Prince Edward island, the Magdalen islands, and over considerable portions of 
Nova Scotia. These deposits, which are of continental origin, in places reach 
thicknesses of thousands of feet. Marine lower Carboniferous rocks also occur in 
parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and locally contain deposits of gypsum. 
In late Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian time, a series of shales and sandstones 
was deposited over the lowland of New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia along North- 
umberland strait. At Joggins, along the east shore of the head of the bay of Fundy, 
is a section of Carboniferous rocks over 14,000 feet in thickness, consisting of: shales, 
limestone, sandstone with gypsum beds at the base, coal seams in the middle 
part, and conglomerates at the top. 


* 


At the close of the Carboniferous the Nova Scotia region underwent deforma- 
tional movement resulting in faulting and local folding. This movement, however, 
affected the New Brunswick area only slightly. During the succeeding Triassic 
period beds consisting of reddish conglomerate, sandstone, and shale were deposited 
in New Brunswick along the bay of Fundy. On the opposite side of the bay in 
Nova Scotia are more extensive deposits, consisting of several thousand feet of red 
sandstones and shale capped by about 1,000 feet of amygdaloidal basalt flows. These 
rocks were tilted and faulted, probably in the Jurassic period. The Cretaceous and 


Tertiary were periods of erosion in the whole Appalachian and Acadian province. — 


The result was the production of a base-levelled surface of very low relief. Uplift 
took place in late Tertiary time, and since that period the rivers have entrenched 
themselves below this peneplained surface. 


During the Glacial period the whole region with the exception of the central 
part of Gaspe was overridden by ice-sheets. It is probable that the ice advanced 
from local centres. Since the withdrawal of ice masses there has been a general 
elevation of the region, as is shown by the presence of post-Glacial beaches and the 
occurrence of marine shells several hundred feet above the present level of the sea. 

The chief mineral resources of the Appalachian and Acadian regions consist of 
coal, asbestos, and gypsum, but certain other materials such as clay products, building 
stone, sand, and gravel are also important. The Carboniferous strata produce the coal 


and gypsum, and in addition a number of other mineral deposits such as salt, barite, — 
manganese, petroleum and natural gas, and oil-shale. The asbestos occurs in the | 


peridotite rocks of the Eastern Townships of Quebec. ‘These were intruded in Ordo- 
vician time in the form of inclined sheets whose outcrops have widths of from 1,000 to 


2,000 feet and whose lengths vary up to several miles. In other places they form oval, — 


stock-like masses, and in still other instances they appear to form thick, lenticular, 
laccolithic bodies. ‘The asbestos occurs in narrow bodies traversing the altered peri- 


dotite. These intrusions of peridotite also locally contain deposits of chromite. The- 
mineral occurs as scattered grains throughout the rock and in places is sufficiently | 


concentrated in irregularly shaped masses to produce ore-bodies. 


This period of basic intrusions forms one important metallogenetic epoch in 
the Appalachian region. A second occurred in middle Devonian time, the period 
in which the batholithic intrusions of granite took place. The intrusions of these 
two epochs were responsible for metallic deposits of a considerable variety including 
gold, iron, copper, lead, zine, antimony, and tungsten ores. 
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The chief gold region is the mainland of Nova Scotia where gold-bearing quartz 
occurs along anticlinal openings and in cross-cutting veins in the Gold-bearing series. 
Gold-bearing quartz veins also occur in Cape Breton island and placer gold has 
been found in gravels in Chaudiére River district, 50 miles southeast of Quebec city. 

Copper ores have been mined in southeastern Quebec. At the Acton mine 
the ore consists of bornite and chalcopyrite in a brecciated limestone. At the 
Harvey Hill mine schistose rocks were traversed by narrow veins of quartz, calcite, 
and dolomite, some of which held bornite, chalcopyrite, and chalcocite. At the 
Eustis mine the deposits are replacements consisting of lenses of ore, in some cases 


paralleling or overlapping one another. The Huntingdon ore-body lay in chloritic 
schist along the edge of a sill of serpentine. 


Iron deposits occur at numerous localities in the Appalachian and Acadian province. 


-Magnetite deposits formed by the replacement of schistose quartz porphyry rocks occur 


v, 


oe 


near Bathurst, New Brunswick. Ores of sedimentary origin were mined in the Nictaux- 
Torbrook iron-ore field of Nova Scotia. At Londonderry, Nova Scotia, ihmonite and 


- carbonate ores occur in a zone of fissuring, along the south slope of Cobequid hills. The 


aa 
* 


_ deposits owe their origin to the igneous intrusions that form the central part of thisrange. 


In the central part of Gaspe peninsula, veins carrying zinc and lead traverse shales 
and limestones of lower Devonian age. They are related to Devonian intrusive rocks 
of the region. Near Stirling zinc deposits occur as replacements in volcanic rocks of 
early Paleozoic age. They, too, are related to the deep-seated intrusions. 

Tungsten deposits, consisting of scheelite-bearing veins, occur in the Gold- 
bearing sedimentary rocks of Nova Scotia. Auriferous stibnite occurs at West 
Gore, Hants county, in the same series. Stibnite with some native antimony also 
occurs in New Brunswick at Prince William, 25 miles west of Fredericton. All 
these occurrences are related to the Devonian igneous intrusives. 


4.—Economic Geology of the Appalachian and Acadian Region. 
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The Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided geologically into 
three zones. A narrow plain on the east, known as the Manitoba lowland, is 
developed on flat-lying Paleozoic strata ranging in age from Ordovician to Devonian. 
These rocks lap over the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low escarpment 
at their border. In the north this zone broadens to form the great Mackenzie 
lowland. The second division is a wide belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its 
eastern border, where these rocks overlap the Paleozoic sediments, is rather an 
abrupt rise known as the Manitoba escarpment. From elevations of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet on this flank the surface rises gradually westward until, at the border 
of the mountains, the elevations are between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The third division 
consists of plateaux of flat-lying Tertiary rocks-at Wood mountain and Cypress 
hills, rising to elevations up to 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding region. 


The whole region is a flat to rolling country dissected by river valleys. The 
southern part is a treeless prairie. North of latitude 53 degrees the country is 
wooded densely to approximately latitude 60 and more sparsely from there to the 
delta of the Mackenzie. The drainage, except for a small portion in the south, 
is northward to the Mackenzie or northeastward to Hudson bay. In places in 
the southwest evaporation equals precipitation, giving rise to an interior drainage 
basin type. 


The chief mineral wealth consists of coal and lignite which form extensive de- 
posits in the Cretaceous and Eocene rocks of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Natural 
gas has also been produced in great quantities from various horizons of the Cretaceous 
in Alberta. Petroleum has been found in the Devonian beds of the lower Mackenzie 
valley, in Cretaceous strata at several localities in Alberta, and in Paleozoic rocks 
in Turner valley. Along Athabaska river the basal member of the Lower Creta- 
ceous, known as the McMurray or the Tar sands, is heavily impregnated with 
bitumen, in places to as much as 20 p.c. The only metalliferous deposits of the 
region consist of galena and sphalerite in Devonian limestones at certain points 
south of Great Slave lake. 


‘ 
5.—Economic Geology of the Great Plains Region. 
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The Cordilleran Region.—The rocks of the Cordilleran province range in 


_ age from Precambrian to Recent. The Rocky and Mackenzie mountains and the 


Ogilvie range of northern Yukon are made up of great thicknesses of sediments of 
Precambrian, Palzozoic, and Mesozoic age. The Coast range is largely a complex 
batholith of post-Triassic age intruded mainly into Mesozoic sediments and volcanic 
rocks. The plateaux and ranges of the interior are underlain largely by late 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary sediments and volcanics. The pre-Tertiary beds 
are cut by numerous igneous rocks of deep-seated origin and in various districts 


_ Precambrian strata are exposed. 


The Cordilleran region was affected by two great mountain-building revolutions 


_ since the Paleozoic. ‘The first took place in late Jurassic or early Cretaceous time 


and affected the whole region from Selkirk mountains westward. It was accom- 
panied by igneous intrusions on a vast scale and subsequent erosion has uncovered 
these batholiths, exposing a broad band that extends down the Pacific coast, 


f curving eastward near the International Boundary. This period of intrusion 
- formed the most important metallogenetic epoch of British Columbia. 


The second great mountain-building revolution was the Laramide of Eocene 
time. In this period the great thickness of sediments that had accumulated in the 


' geosyncline along the site of the present Rocky mountains was folded up to form 


that range. Igneous intrusions probably accompanied the revolution. It is 
probable that the lead-zine ores of the Monarch and Kicking Horse properties at 
Field are to be related to them. A period of mineralization also occurred in the 
Oligocene, when copper ores were deposited on the Sunloch property on Vancouver 
island in a shear zone in gabbro of that age. Mercury deposits in several localities 
throughout British Columbia are associated with lavas of late Miocene or Pliocene 
age which otherwise are unmineralized. 


The period of the intrusion of the Coast Range batholith was the most important 
event in the history of the Cordilleran region from the point of view of mineral 
deposits, and by far the majority of the metalliferous deposits of the province 


are to be related to this metallogenetic epoch. As already mentioned, the 
- Mesozoic granite batholiths form a band down the Pacific coast which, in the 


southern part of British Columbia, curves off to the east. Mineral deposits occur 
in two general zones, one on either side of this belt of granite. That on the west, 


following the Pacific coast, and including the island fringe, may be described as 


the Pacific mineral belt, and the one on the eastern side of the batholith may be 
referred to as the Interior belt. In the southern part of British Columbia, where 
the batholith trends to the east, the southern zone has been called the Boundary 


belt, and the northern mineralized side of the batholiths is termed the Kootenay 
- belt. The Pacific and Boundary belts are characterized chiefly by copper deposits. 
| The former includes such camps as Anyox, Marble Bay, Quatsino Sound, and Britan- 
| nia, and the latter includes Copper Mountain, Phoenix, Deadwood, Rossland, and 
others. The eastern and northern borders of the batholith comprising the Interior 
_ and Kootenay mineral belts are noted particularly for their gold, silver, lead, and 
zine ores. The Interior contains such deposits as the Premier, the B.C. Silver, 


and other deposits of Salmon River region, those of the Bear River country, and 
Alice Arm, Dolly Varden mine, and occurrences at Hazelton, Smithers, Ootsa lake, 
and Whitesail lake. The Kootenay belt includes the silver-lead-zine deposits of 
Ainsworth, Slocan, and Lardeau districts and the zinc-lead ores of the Sullivan, 
North Star, and St. Eugene mines near Kimberley. 
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These camps and others in British Columbia are a source of great mineral 
wealth. In 1935 that province produced 99-3 p.c. of the lead, 79-6 p.c. of the zine, 
9-3 p.c. of the copper, 55-2 p.c. of the silver, and 11-9 p.e. of the gold produced in 
the whole of Canada. Coal is also abundant in the Rocky mountains and on Van- 
couver island. The greater part occurs in beds of Cretaceous age, though coals of 
Tertiary age have wide distribution also. Deposits of iron occur also at many 
localities in the Cordilleran region, as, for example, on Vancouver and Queen Char- 
lotte islands; they consist of magnetite with pyrite and chalcopyrite developed along 
the contacts of granite, granodiorite or diorite with limestone, and were apparently 
formed under conditions of contact metamorphism. 


Placer deposits occur at various places in the Cordilleran region. The gold 
of Klondike region, Yukon, the gold of the Cariboo country, and the platinum of 
Tulameen district are notable examples. 


6.—Economic Geology of the Cordilleran Region. 
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PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An Article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
_at p. 87 of the Canada Year Book 1931. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
_ prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA.* 


Nore.—Textual footnotes are indicated by symbols for each page as in other sections of the Year Book. 
_ Bibliographical references are indicated by arabic numerals and run consecutively throughout the article 
| Gncluding footnotes); corresponding notes are listed at the end, on p. 52. 
A fauna may be described as the aggregate or totality of the animal life of a 
_ given area, as of North America; of a given geological period or formation, as Tertiary 
‘fauna; or the animals inhabiting certain kinds of situations, as fresh-water, marine, 
or prairie fauna. 


In this article attention will be given only to the so-called Recent Fauna— 
species which still exist in a living state, or have become extinct only within historic 
time. Space will not allow extended discussion of marine and fresh-water faunas 
and the main thesis will be confined to the higher vertebrate faunas. 


Faunal Types.—The insect fauna has the greatest number of species and 

perhaps of individuals, is important as food for certain kinds of birds, mammals, and 
fishes, and greatly affects agricultural and forestry interests, as the distribution and 
abundance of most species of insects is almost entirely dependent upon the flora or 
host’ plants. Approximately 50,000 species of insects occur in Canada; many 
exotic species are continually being brought into the country, usually adventitiously, 
and may become pests, supplanting native species, so that the insect fauna is con- 
Stantly changing. 
. Halkett (1913)! lists 569 species of fish known in Canadian waters, of which 
about 359 are marine, 225 fresh-water, and about 18 of these species are anadro- 
mous. ‘The marine faunas are largely kept within certain narrow limits of tempera- 
ture and salinity of water, and species which can exist in water that approaches the 
freezing point in winter will not find the water colder under the ice of the Arctic 
ocean. ‘he abundance of species and of individuals depends principally upon food 
available, and that is contingent upon sunlight, depth of water, currents, and food 
brought’ from land by rivers and streams. The marine invertebrate faunas, such 
as the smaller crustaceans, derive much of their sustenance from the acquatic flora 
and are of enormous importance as food of fishes. The lengthening days and longer 
periods of sunshine in spring multiply the growth of diatoms and other microscopic 
vegetation of the sea, and directly influence the migrations of whales, seals, and other 
marine mammals. 


The reptiles (numbering about 43} different forms) and the amphibians (377) 
form the smallest vertebrate groups in Canada, being largely animals inhabiting 
warm climes, although frogs are abundant in parts of Canada, occurring north 
nearly to the Arctic Circle in the Mackenzie River valley and in central 


[ 


* By Rudolph Martin Anderson, Ph.D., Chief, Division of Biology, National Museum of Canada, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 
tChecked by C. L. Patch from records in the National Museum of Canada. 
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Yukon. Most of the general principles applying to the lower or lesser forms 
will also apply to the larger vertebrate fauna. Essentially, they all depend upon the 
vegetable life of the earth, the plants transform inorganic chemical elements into 
organic food which can be assimilated by the animals, either directly as vegetable 
food by the herbivores, or indirectly by the carnivores which prey upon their herbi- 
vorous neighbours or upon each other. The bird fauna numbering about 600 forms, 
and the mammals about 540 are better known to the general observer, and will 
be treated more fully in the following pages. 


The Study of Modern Faunas.—The first natural approach to systematic 
study of animals is to learn to tell one species from: another, even if the names are 
not known. Following this, a knowledge of their economic uses for food, clothing, | 
or shelter, and the information on habits and distribution which is necessary to 
successfully prosecute the chase is usually acquired. When such empirical know- 
ledge is thoughtfully studied and systematized, it is soon noticed that while certain 
species are found almost everywhere, making their living under very diverse con- 
ditions, all types are not found in the same region. Each species is found where 
climate and physiographic conditions produce the kind of food and shelter which it- 
likes. Some prefer hot climates to cold, arid to humid, or lowland valleys to timber- 
line habitat. Several species of widely different families may be found in an identical 
habitat, as the distribution of the plants varies as widely as the distribution of 
animals. Vegetarian species may need some particular kinds of plants for food, 
but the predatory species find their food wherever weaker species exist which can be 
preyed upon. 


The Recent Fauna of Canada as a whole is classified as Nearctic, essentially 
that of the northern half of the New World, and the typical native resident species, 
while showing decided differences from the faunas of South America, Africa, and 
southern Asia, display close similarity to the typical forms of northern Asia and 
Europe, which are known as Palearctic faunas. We may therefore assume that 
the species of these two great faunal areas have a common origin. In a previous 
paper? the writer stated: 


The movements of plant and animal life and the populating of new regions by other 
forms have been indicated by geological history since the appearance of life on the earth 

. That these movements and changes of environment have resulted in the displace- 
ment and ultimate extinction of many new forms is also apparent. Various theories 
have been proposed to account for these shiftings and changes of forms; the rising or 
submergence of land bridges, shifting of continents, change of climates due to glaciation, 
progressive desiccation of certain regions, or cataclysmic eruptions, but in general such 
changes must have been very gradual, extending over enormous periods of time. 


It seems evident that in past times the continents in the northern hemisphere 
were more closely connected. The birds of North America mostly belong to families 
that are found in northern Europe and Asia, and even though birds can and do fly 
across wide bodies of water, they seldom spread out and establish themselves as 
permanent residents unless there is land connection. The close similarity of Asiatic 
species to many kinds of Canadian mammals, such as moose, elk (wapiti), caribou, 
bighorn sheep, big brown bears, wolves, foxes, ermine, marten, otter, wolverine, 
beaver, hare, pika, and many of the smaller rodents and insectivores, makes it seem 
probable that the ancestors of many of these species came originally from Asia, 
presumably at a time when there was a land bridge or solid ice connection between: 
Asia and North America in the Bering Strait region. Osborn? considered from both 
paleontological and zoological evidence that this land bridge was intermittent, 


| 
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emerging from the sea and becoming submerged again, stating: ‘The very close 
similarity between the mammals living at the present time on either side of Bering 
strait is strong evidence that up to late Pleistocene times there was free migration 
between the two continents’. Various additional proofs of this comparatively 
recent connection are on record.* 


Gadow,> the eminent zodgeographer, states that the object of the study of 
geographical distribution is the history of life in space and time, which, in turn, 
embraces every branch of science. Study of the geological history of North America 
shows that several great glacial periods have occurred, covering a large part of 
Canada with great sheets of ice, smoothing off hills and depositing vast quantities 
of boulders, gravel, sand and finer detritus over large areas. The gradual south- 
ward movement of the ice sheet would naturally force the animal species ahead of 
the ice, and in fact we find remains of musk-oxen in the central parts of the United 
States and remains of reindeer in southern Europe, regions from which these species 
have been absent during historic time. During the inclement glacial periods some 
of the less adaptable forms became extinct. Other species were either of tougher 
fibre, or were able to find suitable new homes, and in many cases their descendants 
moved northward with the recession of the ice and became separated from their 
former neighbours. In the meantime, changed conditions and environment were 
instrumental in developing differences which are now recognized as distinct species 
or geographical races or subspecies of the parent stock. The results of these forced 
or voluntary migrations, changes of climate, food and habitat are reflected in the 
greater or less differences which are found between the species of the same family in 
the Old and New Worlds, in the east and west of the same country, in the forests 
and on the prairies, and at low and high elevations. 


Effects of Human Interference.—The effects of geological and climatic 
changes were probably very slow in their effects upon the primitive faunas, extend- 
ing over thousands or even millions of years. There is little evidence that noticeable 
changes have occurred in the actual forms of wild species during the period of man’s 
history, although a few species have been domesticated and different varieties bred 
by artificial selection. Early man, few in numbers, with primitive weapons and 
inefficient tools, made slow work of cutting down forests and destroying the wild 
life, and even in the early part of the Christian era much of northern and central 
Europe was thinly peopled. North America was subjugated at a greatly speeded 
rate. The early settlers brought in fire-arms and developed a trade in furs and hides, 
and the rapid increase of population both of man and the domestic animals which 
he brought in to serve his needs made the occupation of much land necessary for 
fields and pastures. Predatory wild animals have had to be reduced in numbers 
and many species have been totally extirpated over wide areas, and otherwise 
harmless and useful animals which consume the food supply of man and his domestic 
stock have to be controlled. 


A comparison of the accounts of the early pioneers in Canada or the eastern 
United States, or the early travellers on the Western Plains, with conditions at the 


*One of the latest is by Wagner,‘ who cites Jordan (1929, Novit. Zool.) to the effect that out of 131 
Mearctic species of fleas found in North America, not less than 107 inhabit the western area of the 
North American continent, whereas in the eastern area we find but 31, and in the central area, which 
Separates the two zones, 26. Wagner states that in 1936 the number of established North American 
Species—not to speak of those imported from other parts of the globe—attained almost 160; the greater part 
of them was described from the western area of the continent. Many of the western species coincide with 
the species of eastern Asia, a fact which cannot be said of the species indigenous to eastern N orth America, 
Dr. Wagner remarks that ‘‘this fact deserves an attentive study from the standpoint of the distribution 
of Asiatic and North American mammals”’. 
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present time, convinces us that at the time of white settlement the country teemed 
with wild life and the so-called “balance of nature’? was probably more nearly 
perfect than it has been anywhere in the world since that time, and that during the 
past three hundred years the faunal changes in the Americas have been more rapid 
and sweeping than during any similar period in the world’s history. The rapid 
development of the country in agriculture, lumbering, and mining has changed the 
face of the wilderness and destroyed natural habitats. ‘The development of rail- 
ways, and within the past thirty-five years the spread of the motor car, with accom- 
panying extension of roads into previously inaccessible regions, and improvement of 
fire-arms at the same time, have enormously accelerated the destruction of game 
species. ‘The modern demand for furs, with consequent high prices, has enabled the 
modern trapper to establish his trapping bases hundreds of miles beyond ordinary 
transport by means of aeroplanes. The compiler of faunal lists soon finds that his 
records and data approach the status of ancient history rather than accounts of 
conditions at the present time. The list of dangerously reduced species is disgrace- 
fully large, but comparatively few species have recently been totally exterminated, 
although some of the most valuable and interesting representatives of our native 
fauna are now absent from a large portion of their former range. 


Astronomical or Geographical Zones. 


While astronomical or geographical zones can be mapped by parallel lines of 
latitude on the earth’s surface, with the equator at zero, the Tropic of Cancer at 
23° 26’ 56” north latitude marking the southern limit of the North Temperate Zone, 
and the Arctic Circle at 66° 33’ 04’ marking the southern limit of the Frigid Zone, 
these boundaries come very far from being satisfactory boundaries for the life zones. 
At the same altitude, temperatures average higher toward the equator and lower 
toward the poles but so many diverse factors enter into climate, that there is little 
regularity in isothermic lines.* 


Altitude is very important. Temperatures fall with elevation so that snow- 
capped mountains are found near the equator. The warm carrent of the Gulf 
Stream carries vast quantities of warm water to the western coast of Europe, and the 
Greenland current carries cold water south to the coast of Newfoundland, so that 
England has a comparatively mild climate while Labrador on the same latitude has 
virtually an Arctic climate. Warm ocean currents in the Pacific ocean bring a 
comparatively warm and humid climate to the coast of British Columbia and south- 
ern Alaska. The condensation of humid atmosphere on ice-fields as on the “banks” 
of Newfoundland, or on mountain tops as on the coast of British Columbia, brings 
abundant rain or fog, while high mountain ranges shut off moisture-laden clouds 
from certain interior districts and produce deserts as in Nevada or semi-arid valleys, 
as in the interior of British Columbia. 


* Passing through the strait of Belle Isle at about 52° N., on July 20, 1928, the writer observed snow- 
banks in gullies behind an island on the north shore. At Saskatoon, in the same latitude, grain is beginning 
to ripen at that season. Even in the Mackenzie River delta, over eight hundred miles farther north, well 
beyond the Arctic Circle, the weather is usually much warmer than at the strait of Belle Isle at that season. 
Winnipeg but rarely, and only in midwinter, experiences a drop to 50° below zero F. The Mackenzie Delta 
minimum may not be much lower, but winter is seven or eight months long. The Mackenzie river extends 
2,525 miles from mouth to source, and is navigable for 1,400 miles north of Fort Smith on the 60th parallel, 
The Mackenzie brings warm water two thousand miles north in spring, modifying the climate along the 
river in early summer, and accounting for a narrow tongue-like extension of the Hudsonian Life Zone with 
large straight spruce trees growing about two hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle. 


TYPICAL MAMMALS AND HABITATS 
THE ARCTIC FAUNAL ZONE 


The Musk-Ox, White Fox, Caribou and Polar Bear are shown as typical 
mammals of this faunal zone; had there been space, Seal and Walrus might 
well have been included. The habitat picture at the lower left shows Arctic 
tundra in the granite country near Coronation gulf, and that at the lower 
right is typical of the Arctic coast of the Yukon Territory; both were taken 
in the summer season. 


TYPICAL MAMMALS AND HABITATS 


The above layout shows: (Upper left to right) Canadian Lynx, originally con 
of the choicest fur bearers, which ranges in the Canadian Zone from Quebec to Br 

(Middle Row) Marten, a rare and valuable fur bearer, where not killed ov 
Porcupine, is a common faunal type in the Canadian and Hudsonian Zones; the 
found in bushy coulées on the prairies. 


(Lower Row) Three typical habitat scenes, the Hudsonian Zone at aboul 
northern Ontario; and mixed forest of spruce, poplar, and white birch typical of 
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@nadian and Hudsonian Zones; Black Bear in its natural habitat: and Fisher, one 


ian and Hudsonian Zones across Canada; Canadian Moose feeding in a lake; 
1 is of the yellow-haired variety, which, though typically woodland, is occasionally 


> Peninsula, Quebec; typical topography in the lake and muskeg country of 
stern Canada. 


TYPICAL MAMMALS AND HABITATS OF 
THR TRANSITION AND ALLEGHANIAN 
EAUNAL ZONES : 


In the above layout the Antelope (upper right), the Plains Buffalo (lower right), 
and the Badger (middle left) represent faunal types of the southern Prairie Provinces; 
the White-Tailed Deer and Grey Sguirrel (black is also a colour phase) are found 
in the Transition Zone of Eastern Canada. The commoner and smaller Red Squirrel 
is found in all wooded parts of Canada. At middle right is shown a typical Transition 
habitat of hardwood forest in Ontario, and_at lower left a Transition (Campestrian) 
habitat in south-western Saskatchewan. 
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LIFE ZONES OF CANADA. 

Macoun and Malte® gave a provisional classification of the different “floras” in 
Canada: (1) Arctic Zone, lying north of the tree line ; (2) Sub-Arctic Forest Zone; 
(3) Hardwood Forest Zone; (4) Carolinian Zone in extreme southern Ontario; (5) 
Prairie or grass-covered areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta (sub- 
divided into the “First Prairie Steppe”, the “Second Prairie Steppe”, and the 
“Third Prairie Steppe” extending to the foothills of the Rocky mountains); (6) 
Rocky Mountain Foothills; (7) Rocky Mountains proper; (8) Selkirk Range; (9) Coast 
Range; (10) Vancowver Island; and (11) Dry Belts of British Columbia, the latter 
consisting of two floristic subdivisions, the first characterized by bunch grasses, and 
the second densely wooded, the characteristic tree being yellow pine. 


To a certain extent, the faunas of Canada can be correlated with the above 
classification of floral zones. According to the present practice of most biologists, 
the very irregularly marked floral and faunal regions of North America are usually 
arranged under the general classification proposed by Dr. C. Hart Merriam? and 
revised later by Bailey, Nelson and Preble, Brooks and Swarth, Taverner, Seton, 
ind Anderson. The following map illustrates this arrangement. 
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For many reasons these life zones are perhaps more conveniently characterized 
y the typical plants which dominate each zone. Plant life is stationary as far as 
ie individual land plants are concerned and can be determined at all seasons by 
unk, twigs, or fruit, when the blossoms and leaves are absent—at times when the 


tds have migrated and the mammals are in hibernation or in hiding for other 
asons. 


The first three zones described below, viz., the Arctic, Hudsonian, and Canadian 


mes, are frequently combined as the Boreal Region of North America. The more 
27175—3 
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thickly settled parts of Canada lie south of the Boreal Region, in what is termed the 
Austral Region. The most southern zone of this region (Austroriparian in the east 
and Lower Sonoran in the west) do not come within the boundaries of Canada, nor 
does the Tropical Region which does not extend farther north than southern Florida 
and the warmer parts of Mexico. . 
The Arctic Life Zone.—The Canadian islands north of the continent of 
North America are all in the Arctic Zone, and on the mainland the Arctic Zone 
extends from the Alaska boundary west of the Mackenzie delta in a southeasterly 
direction irregularly to Hudson bay, swings across the Ungava peninsula and 
along the Atlantic coast of Labrador to the strait of Belle Isle and the northern 
and northwestern part of Newfoundland. 
Beginning with the circumpolar regions of the north of Canada, where conditions — 
are simplified and species of plants and animals are fewer in number, is the treeless 
Arctic Zone, the so-called “barren grounds”. The Arctic Zone is barren only on 
exposed rocks or areas of sand or infertile clay. Mosses and lichens are common. ; 
The woody plants are restricted to small, prostrate forms of willow, dwarf birch, 
Labrador tea, Lapland rose-bay, mountain cranberry, alpine bearberry, and similar | 
‘types. As vegetal growth is slow, the plants are almost exclusively perennial, © 
some of the bunch type growing on dry or rocky ground being alpine poppy, saxi- | 
frages of different species, various species of sedge, grasses, etc. Other plants growing 
in mats on the tundra are buttercup, mountain avens, white heather, etc. Other 
conspicuous herbaceous plants of the Arctic Zone are cotton-grass, sorrel, smart- 
weed, lousewort, arnica, etc. 
Characteristic breeding birds of the Arctic Zone are snowy owl (Nyctea 
nyctea), willow ptarmigan (Lagopus lagopus), rock ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris), 
Lapland longspur (Calcarius lapponicus), snow bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis), 
and American pipit (Anthus spinoletta rubescens). Typical mammals are polar 
bear (Thalarctos maritimus), musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus), Barren Ground caribou 
(Rangifer arcticus), ermine (Mustela arctica), Arctic foxes, white and blue (Alopex 
lagopus), Arctic hares (Lepus arcticus), brown lemming (Lemmus trimucronatus), 
and white or collared lemming (Dicrostonyx rubricatus). { 
Substantially similar conditions are found farther south above timber-line 
in mountains, known as the Arctic-Alpine Zone, which is many thousands of feet 
above sea-level in warm climates, and comes down progressively until it meets) 
the true Arctic Zone at sea-level in the Arctic regions. The Arctic and the Arctic- 
Alpine Zones in Canada have similar plant and animal assemblages, modified ta 
some extent by colonizing from lower levels and by other local conditions, and th 
borders of the sparsely timbered Hudsonian Zone are also invaded by species whic 
are truly Arctic. The Dryas species, characteristic flowering plants at sea-lev 
in the Arctic, are also common on some of the high mountains in British Columbia, 
and the white-tailed ptarmigan (Lagopus leucurus) ranges from the mountains of 
Yukon to Colorado. i 
Hudsonian Life Zone.—The Hudsonian Zone is immediately south of the 
Arctic Zone, the nominal boundaries being the lines connecting the last straggling 
salients of the northern coniferous forests. The forests of this zone are generally 
thin and scanty, stunted in growth, the dominant tree being the white spruce, 
which may reach a good growth in thick stands, and even in isolated clumps in hollows 
with southern exposure and shelter from prevailing winds may form notable “big 
stick islands”, or Hudsonian oases miles beyond the apparent boundaries of the 
northern Indian’s picturesquely named “land of the little sticks” (small trees) 
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The only deciduous trees of consequence are white birch, aspen, and balsam poplar. 
The forests are not continuous, covering but a limited part of the northern part 
of this zone, alternating with bare or lichen-covered rocks, sandy or grassy plains, 
and wet, mossy bogs or muskegs. Berry-producing shrubs are abundant, including 
blueberries, rock cranberries, raspberries, cloudberries, crowberries, and bearberries. 
Many species which occur in the northern tundra reach their greatest perfection 
in the bogs of the Hudsonian Zone, notably Labrador tea, Kalmia, lousewort, cotton- 


_ grass, and sedge species. The flora of this zone is remarkably uniform throughout 
_and is transitional in character, nearly every one of the species occurring either in 


the Arctic or Canadian Zones. 
Virtually all the Arctic birds occur more or less regularly in the Hudsonian 


Zone, being met by the northernmost front of the Canadian Zone species, the 


willow and rock ptarmigan overlapping the range of the spruce grouse (Canachites 
canadensis) and sharp-tailed grouse (Pediwcetes phasianellus), and the Lapland 
Jongspur meeting the tree sparrow (Spizella arborea) and savannah sparrow (Passer- 


culus sandwichensis). The mammalian fauna consists of a similar mixture of Arctic 


and woodland species, the musk-ox reaching its southern limit and the small Barren 
Ground caribou meeting the larger woodland caribou (Rangifer caribou) at its 
northern limit. 


Canadian Zone.—South of the Hudsonian Zone is the Canadian Zone, the 
most heavily and uniformly forested portion of Canada, dominated by white pine, 
red pine, hemlock, balsam fir, tamarack, and white cedar. North of the prairies 
the Banksian pine or “jackpine” is an important tree. West of the Rocky mountains 
the eastern species are represented by western white pine, western hemlock, Douglas 
fir, western larch, and Engelmann spruce. Various species of poplar, birch, elm, 


| and ash are found in suitable localities of the Canadian Zone. 


The number of bird species is greater than in the more northern zones, though 


_ perhaps the number of individuals is not larger on a given area. Contrary to wide- 


| 


spread popular belief, a wilderness of heavy coniferous forest is often strikingly 
lacking in bird life. The commoner forms are numerous species of warblers (Den- 


droica, etc.), the Canada bird or white-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis), 


olive-backed and hermit thrushes (Hylocichla species), Canada jay (Perisoreus 
canadensis), three-toed woodpeckers (Picoides tridactylus and P. arcticus). Mam- 


| mals may not be strikingly abundant as the coniferous forests are not well supplied 
_ with undergrowth for grazing and browsing. The most important mammals are the 


moose (Alces americana), woodland caribou (Rangifer caribou), lynx (Lynx cana- 


_densis), marten (Martes americana), fisher (M. pennantt), porcupine (Erethizon 


dorsatum in the east and E. epizanthum in the west), snowshoe rabbit (Lepus 
americanus), and red squirrels, chipmunks, native mice and voles of many species 
which form the principal food supply of the fur-bearing mammals. Some races of 


all these animals also penetrate parts of the Hudsonian Zone and become rare in the 


scattered forests farther north. 
Transition Zone.—The most important agricultural districts of Canada occupy 


the northern part of the Austral Region, referred to faunally as the Transition 


Zone; the more wooded portion east of the 100th meridian being commonly called 


the Alleghanian Zone, and the Western Prairie section, the Campestrian Zone. 
While parts of this zone have considerable areas of coniferous forest (white pine, red 
Pine, hemlock, and white cedar), the trees are chiefly deciduous—sugar maple and 


ted maple, red oak and burr oak, white elm, black ash, and white ash. The under- 
brush is variable and composed of many species. Herbaceous plants are abundant 
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in species and individuals, and flowers are very conspicuous in the woods in spring, 
although later in the season they are more noticeable on the borders of the woods 
where they receive the sunlight. 

The bird species are transitional, and northern and southern forms overlap their 
ranges. ‘Typical summer birds are bluebird (Sialia sialis) in the east and mountain 
bluebird (S. currucoides) and western bluebird (S. mexicanus) in the west. Balti- 
more oriole (Icterus galbula), catbird (Dumetella carolinensis), bobolink (Dolichonyx 
oryzivorus), wood thrush (Hylocichla mustelina), red-eyed and warbling vireos 
(Vireo olivaceus and V. giluus). The mammals of the Transition Zone include the 
gray squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) and the red squirrel (S. hudsonicus), cottontail 
rabbit (Sylvilagus floridanus), woodchuck (Marmota monaz), mink (Mustela 
vison), striped skunk (Mephitis mephitis in the east and M. occidentalis as well as 
the little spotted skunk, Spilogale phenaz, in the west). In many districts the 
Transition Zone merges very gradually with the Canadian Zone, with occasional | 
oases or relicts of Canadian fauna on higher uplands, but in the west the bound- 
aries may be rather abrupt, as they are also along the lower Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence rivers where the south side of the rivers are typical Transition, passing at once 
into Canadian Zone in the Laurentian hills north of the rivers. 


The prairie section of the Transition Zone has some species peculiar to the 


Great Plains, the pronghorn antelope (Antilocapra americana), northern white- 


tailed jackrabbit (Lepus townsendii campanius), Black Hills cottontail (Sylilagus — 


nuttallit grangeri), and three overly abundant species of ground squirrels (the “striped 
gopher” Citellus tridecemlineatus, the ‘brush gopher” C. franklinit, and the “‘flicker- 
tail-gopher” C. richardsoniz). On the prairies are also found a number of charac- 
teristic birds, prairie chicken (T'ympanuchus cupido), prairie sharp-tailed grouse 


(Pedioecetes phasienellus), chestnut-collared longspur (Calcarius ornatus), McCown’s © 
longspur (Rhynchophanes mccowni), Sprague’s pipit (Anthus spraguet), and bur- — 


rowing owl (Speotyto cunicularia). Otherwise, most of the prairie birds are generally 


slightly differentiated subspecies of Eastern Canadian forms, the general tendency © 
of species of animals found on plains or semi-arid regions running to paler or bleached © 


coloration and frequently smaller size; at the same time, the tendency of geogra- — 
phical races is to become larger towards the north. There are many exceptions to | 


this rule, possibly because some species are subject to these conditions only on their 


| 


breeding range and spend much of the year under different conditions. The occur-— 
rence of sage hen (Centrocercus urophasianus) and lark bunting (Calamospiza melano-— 


corys) in the extreme south of this area as well as recent records of black-footed | 
ferret (Mustela nigripes) and Wyoming kangaroo rat (Dipodomys ordit lutescens) 
| 


shows a close approach to Upper Sonoran Zone fauna not heretofore considered to — 
extend much farther north than central Montana. The unusual presence of some of © 
these forms may be due to the prolonged drought conditions in the area during the 
past few years. | 

Carolinian Zone.—The most southern faunal region in the eastern part of 
Canada is the northern edge of the Carolinian Zone, which is confined to extreme _ 
southern Ontario. The northern limit may be defined as a strip of territory running» 
along the north shore of lake Erie from Windsor to Hamilton. Its flora resembles | 
the Transition but has many southern genera and species not found elsewhere in 
Canada. Six species of hickory, ten of oak, together with black walnut, chestnut, 
and sycamore are found; less abundant are tulip tree, flowering dogwood, sour gum, 
and sassafras. At least one hundred species of herbaceous plants are found here 
that occur nowhere else in Canada. 
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Among the fauna the opossum (Didelphys virginiana), prairie mole (Scalops 
aquaticus), little short-tailed shrew (Cryptotis parva), and pine mouse (Pitymys 
_pinetorum) reach their northern limit in Canada, as well as mockingbird (Mimus 
polyglottos), Carolina wren (Thryothorus ludovictanus), orchard oriole (Icterus 
spurius), cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis), and several other species. 


Upper Sonoran Zone.—The Upper Sonoran Zone, the western counterpart of 
the Carolinian Zone, as mentioned above, shows some traces along the southern 
borders of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and southwestern Manitoba, and reaches its 
northern limit west of the Rocky mountains in a narrow tongue of semi-arid country 

following the lower Okanagan valley to the southern end of Okanagan lake in the 
interior of British Columbia. It is characterized in British Columbia by greasewood, 
rabbit-bush, cactus, several species of sagebrush, and other plants of desert habitat. 
It possesses several characteristic mammals—California badger (Tazxidea taxus 
neglecta), which is also found in a few parts of the Transition Zone in British Col- 
umbia; pocket mouse (Perognathus lordi); western white-tailed Jackrabbit (Lepus 

_ townsendii townsendii); and a few birds typical of the zone which are mentioned 
further on. 

Life Zones in the West. 


In the boreal parts of North America and in fact the whole of Eastern Canada 
_ where the land is comparatively level, the life zones are nearly parallel. Yukon 
and northern British Columbia are mostly in the Hudsonian Zone and have a fairly 
uniform fauna. A large part of central and western British Columbia are in the 
Canadian Zone, with considerable Transition-Campestrian in the southern interior, 
and a small finger of Upper Sonoran thrusting up into the lower Okanagan valley. 
In southern British Columbia and western Alberta as in the northwestern States 
the life zones are greatly cut up and their relations complicated by the interruption 
of north-and-south mountain ranges; thus northern species are carried to the south 
along the moderately humid ridges and southern forms to the north along the hot, 
semi-arid valleys. 


To understand intelligently the faunas of Western Canada, it is important 
to study the physiography, and particularly the orography, that branch of physical 
geography treating of mountains and mountain systems (see pp. 8 to 10). 

| Vegetation is everywhere extensively affected by the physical and chemical com- 
position of the soil—whether sand, clay, alluvial, glacial, and whether acid or 
alkaline in its reaction. In the mountains it is instructive to note how the geological 
features affect the flora and how this reacts on the animal life. We soon find that 
a map of the geological subdivisions may be quite different from a map of the life 
zones. The opposite sides of a mountain range may be of similar rock structure, 
due to being part of the same uplift or folding of the earth’s crust. At the same 
time the vegetation growing on one slope may have quite different elements from 
that on the other, and the animal life may show equally striking variations. These 
differences are due largely to high mountain ridges cutting off moisture-laden winds 
from the ocean, resulting in a dense rain-forest with heavy undergrowth on the 
‘seaward side, and more open country with plants and animals of semi-arid habitat 
on the interior slopes. This is well illustrated by the west and east slopes of the 
Cascade and Coast ranges. Other differences in fauna and flora may be due to 
high ranges preventing certain species from crossing and populating transmontane 
districts. 


Inter-Mountain Sub-Faunas.—From the Pacific coast of British Columbia 
to the Great Plains in western Alberta the writer has been able to recognize no less 
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than twelve sub-faunal divisions. Some closely allied species run across all these 
sub-faunal belts, often with slight subspecific differences, and some of the forms of © 
each adjoining area are found in each belt. These are well illustrated by the 
various subspecies of flying squirrels (Glaucomys sabrinus), snowshoe rabbits (Lepus 
americanus), and pikas (Ochotona princeps). As we pass from one belt to another, 
or from lower to higher levels, we pick up new forms, or distinct geographical races, 
which give character to the local fauna and flora and show the effects of a different 
environment. The dominant trees and herbaceous plants mark obvious changes 
in the landscape. The bird fauna gives a definite character to the various inter- 
mountain areas during the breeding season, but at other times is much complicated 
by seasonal migrations northward and southward in spring and autumn, as well as” 
by local altitudinal movements. The mountain seed-eating birds come down to 
lower levels when seeds and fruits are ripe, and hummingbirds which breed at the | 
lower levels presumably move upwards to the natural flower gardens at timber-line 
on the border of Hudsonian-Alpine Zones after the breeding season when the low- 
lands are dried up as the male hummingbirds seem to disappear from the lower 
levels and are conspicuous near the timber-line soon afterwards. The mammal life 
is more static, although some large, hoofed mammals make short movements from 
summer to winter pastures and vice versa. Many of the species, from bears to— 
chipmunks, evade the effects of severe climates by hibernating in winter and, on the 
other hand, in some of the hot, dry valleys, species like the yellow-bellied wood- 
chuck (Marmota flaviventris) and Columbian ground squirrel (C2tellus columbianus) 
go into a state of estivation or dormant inaction during the late summer when 
vegetation is withered. As the occurrence of many of the larger game and fur- 
bearing species at the present time is largely dependent upon survival from per- 
secution rather than distribution from natural causes, the peculiarities of mammal 
distribution in these sub-faunal areas is more readily worked out by study of the 
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smaller and relatively insignificant species. While the relative numbers of. the 
small mammals are often greatly influenced by external causes, such as epidemic 
diseases, climatic conditions, or increase of predators, they are less destructively 
affected by human factors, and there is greater possibility of their persistence in any 
locality. | 

Some characters of the main sub-faunal regions along the International Bound- 
ary are given here, with the more important differences noted in moving from one 
district to another. 


: Vancouver Island.—This region is heavily forested, particularly in the southern 
and central portions. In the northern part of the island the mountains are lower, 
with timber of smaller size, and the fauna shows an infusion of northwest coast 
species. ‘The bird fauna is largely the same as on the mainland, with a few species 
Inissing, and only two or three sedentary forms, like the Vancouver Island pygmy 
owl Glaucidium gnoma swarthi) and the Vancouver Island ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus brunnescens), which are peculiar to the island. Several of the mammal’ 
‘Species of the mainland seem to have never reached the island, and a large pro- 
portion of those on the island have been described as insular subspecies of mainland 
forms, including three shrews, weasel, mink, wolverine, otter, black bear, wolf, 
‘cougar, red squirrel, meadow mouse, marmot, raccoon, and two subspecies of white- 
footed mouse. 


| Pacific Coast Lowlands.—The mild climate, heavy annual rainfall, and thick 
undergrowth, with few natural open spaces characterize this area. A list of the birds 
breeding in this region shows that the species are largely the same as those found on 
‘the northwestern Pacific coast of the United States and several typical species are 
mentioned on p. 45 of this paper. Typical mammals of the Coast Belt are Oregon 
mole (Scapanus townsendit), Scheffer mole (8. orarius scheffert), Gibbs shrew mole 
(Netirotrichus gibbsi), Trowbridge shrew (Sorex trowbridgii), Bendire water shrew 
(Sorex bendirei), Puget Sound spotted skunk (Spilogale phenax olympica), Puget 
Sound striped skunk (Mephitis occidentalis spissagrada), Bachman flying squirrel 
(Glaucomys sabrinus oregonensis), Cooper chipmunk (Eutamias townsendit coopert), 
Puget Sound white-footed mouse (Peromyscus maniculatus austerus), northwestern 
red-backed mouse (Clethrionomys gapperi caurinus), Townsend meadow mouse (Micro- 
tus townsendit), Agassiz meadow mouse (M. oregont serpens), brown mountain beaver 


(Aplodontia rufa rufa), and Columbian Coast deer (Odocoileus hemionus columbianus). 


| West Slope of Cascade Mountains.—Here heavy timber and dense undergrowth, 
such as salal, devil’s club, salmonberry, etc., merge into the preceding region, and 
Be our birds like the sooty grouse (Dendragapus f. fuliginosus), dipper (Cinclus 
mexicanus unicolor), sooty fox sparrow (Passerella iliaca fultginosa), and Pacific 
varied thrush (Ixoreus n. naevius). Typical mammals of this zone are mountain 
goat (Oreamnos americanus americanus), Cascade hoary marmot (Marmota caligata 
cascadensis), Mount Baker chipmunk (EZ. amoenus felix), Cascade red squirrel 
Sciurus douglassii cascadensis), dusky flying squirrel (G. s. fuliginosus), Washington 
white-footed mouse (P. m. oreas), Cascade water vole (Microtus richardsont arvico- 
loides), Cascade pika (Ochotona princeps brunnescens), Wrangell lemming mouse 
(Synaptomys borealis wrangelli), and Cascade mountain beaver (Aplodontia rufa 
lumbiana). 


East Slope of Cascade Mountains (Similkameen valley).—The high mountains 
shut off a large part of the rain-bearing clouds from the coast and the east slope is 
aoticeably drier, with more open timber of Transition type, typically of western 
ellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), with open grassy areas, gradually merging into the 
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Okanagan valley. The sooty grouse comes 4 little over the divide, but is soon 
replaced by Richardson’s grouse (Dendragapus obscurus), Franklin’s grouse (Cana- 
chites franklini), and gray ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbelloides). Other 
interior forms are California pygmy owl (G. g. californicus), red-naped sapsucker 
(Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis), black-headed jay (Cyanocitta _stellert annectens), 
American magpie (Pica pica hudsonica), and Nevada towhee (Pipilo maculatus 
curtatus). Typical mammals not found on the west slope of the Cascades are: dusky- 
mantled ground squirrel (Callospermophilus lateralis saturatus), Columbian chipmunk 
(E. a. affinis), Streator red squirrel (S. h. streatori), sagebrush lemming mouse (Synap- 
tomys borealis artemisiae), Kootenay jumping mouse (Zapus princeps kootenayensis), 
Ashnola pika (Ochotona princeps fenisex), mountain meadow mouse (Microtus 
pennsylvanicus modestus), sagebrush white-footed mouse (P. m. artemisiae), Okana- 
gan flying squirrel (G. s. columbiensis), Cascade snowshoe rabbit (Lepus americanus ’ 
cascadensis), and bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis californiana). 

Okanagan Raver Valley.—In the hot Upper Sonoran Zone of Osoyoos Lake 
country in the extreme south, greasewood, rabbit-bush, cactus, and several species 
of sagebrush are common plants. This merges into semi-arid Transition-Campes- 
trian farther north, with much open range country. Among the birds may be 
mentioned turkey vulture (Cathertes aura), Columbian sharp-tailed grouse (Pedioe- 
cetes phasianellus columbianus), burrowing owl (Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea), 
Nuttall’s poor-will (Phalaenoptilus nuttallt), cafiion wren (Catherpes mexicanus); 
bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), long-tailed chat (J cteria virens longicaude), white- 
throated swift (A éronautes saxatilis ), sage hen (Centrocercus urophasianus) (formerly) 
and various species of ducks and grebes. Mammals restricted in Canada t 
this valley and some local valleys near the border farther east are Californit 
badger (Taxidea taxus neglecta), pocket mouse (Perognathus lord), and wester! 
white-tailed jackrabbit (Lepus townsendii townsendit). 

Monashee Mountains.—This area ig a more heavily timbered region of th 
Columbia Mountain system, with more rainfall than the eastern Cascades, flora ¢ 
mixed Eastern Canadian and Western Canadian characteristics, and a somewha 
intermediate fauna, showing species that are found in both the Okanagan an 
Columbia valleys, but few that are common to both of those areas. 


Columbia and West Kootenay Valleys.—This area is closely connected wit 
the preceding, ranging from Transition Zone at Trail (1,364 feet elevation), on tl 
Columbia, reaching timber-line a few miles away at the edge of the Hudsonian Zo1 
at about 7,000 feet, showing a mixed bird fauna, including long-eared owl (As 
wilsonianus), Sierra creeper (Certhia familiaris zelota), Audubon’s warbler (Dendrow 
auduboni), and Alaska pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator alascensis). Typic 
mammals are buff-bellied chipmunk (E. a. luteiventris), Okanagan hoary marm 
(Marmota caligata okanagana), with yellow-bellied woodchuck (Marmota flavivent;' 
avara) at lower levels, Chapman lemming mouse (Synaptomys borealis chapman 
big-footed water vole (M. r. macropus), Richardson red squirrel (S. A. richardson 
and brown pocket gopher (T’homomys fuscus). The mountains in this area ‘ 
forested nearly or quite to the tops, and the alpine flower displays are of gre 
interest, incidentally providing food and shelter for some of the alpine mam” 
species. 

Selkirk M ountains—( Kootenay and Moyie valleys).—The interior of Brit 
Columbia is not usually thought of as having many water birds, although the lo 
narrow, deep “arrow lakes”, such as the Okanagan and Kootenay lakes, harb 
many ducks in season. The “Kootenay Flats” are particularly interesting. ‘7 
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Kootenay river flows south along the Rocky Mountain Trench into northwestern 
Montana, thence into northern Idaho, north into British Columbia again, where 
it flows through a flat valley about five miles wide, cut into numerous side channels, 
ultimately flowing through the long Kootenay lake and southwest to join the Col- 
umbia shortly before it enters the State of Washington. This region shows a great 
variety of bird life. The Moyie valley is also interesting as a great fall migration 
route for birds, possibly on account of being badly burned over and with much 
second growth. Typical mammals are Selkirk marten (Martes americana abieti- 
-noides), northern striped skunk (Mephitis m. hudsonica), the latter being an intrusion 
from the prairies; British Columbia woodchuck (Marmota monax petrensis), an 
extreme western subspecies of the Eastern woodchuck; Cceur d’Alene chipmunk 
(Eutamias ruficaudus simulans), Coeur d’Alene pocket gopher (Thomomys fuscus 
saturatus), Kootenay red-backed mouse (Clethrionomys gapperi saturatus), Rocky 
Mountain showshoe rabbit (Lepus bairdii bairdii), and mountain muskrat (Ondatra 
zibethica osoyoosensis). The region is noted for abundance of yellow-tailed deer 
(Odocotleus virginianus ochrourus) and mule deer (0. hemionus) and a few mountain 
caribou are still found here and there. Mountain goats are found locally, but 
bighorn sheep are not known to have ever occurred in the Selkirks although found 
both to the east and west. 


Rocky Mountain Trench.—This is a comparatively level valley between the 
Selkirks and the Rocky mountains, including the east part of the Big Bend of the 
Columbia river, and farther south the source of the Kootenay river which flows 
south on the west side of the Tobacco Plains into northwestern Montana. The Rocky 
Mountain Trench is apparently less of a barrier to species of birds than it is to 
Mammals. There is little apparent difference between the species found on each 
side, and the Trench is a common migration ground for the birds from either side. 
The region around Newgate at the edge of the Tobacco Plains is noteworthy for 
prairie or Great Plains intrusions, producing breeding grounds for upland plover 
(Bartramia longicauda), McCown’s longspur (Rhynchophanes mecowni), and chestnut- 
collared longspur (Calcarius ornatus). Williamson’s (cut-throat) sapsucker (Sphyra- 
picus thyroideus) is here largely restricted to a western larch habitat. The Columbian 
ground squirrels and pocket gophers are very abundant, and the California badger, 
which within the past few years has been nearly exterminated in British Columbia, 
was more common than at any other point along the Boundary. The Alberta phena- 
comys (Phenacomys intermedius levis) is first noted as an intrusion from the east, 
and the Rocky Mountain jumping mouse (Zapus princeps) is common. The buff- 
bellied chipmunk (E. a. luteiventris) is found on the east side of the Kootenay river 
near Newgate, and the Columbian chipmunk (EZ. a. affinis) on the west bank, showing 
that in this latitude a large swift river may be a barrier separating hibernating 
species. 


West Slope of Rocky Mountains.—The foothiil region is comparatively narrow, 
and the mountains rise rather abruptly from the Rocky Mountain Trench. This 
section is heavily forested at the lower levels, except where limited areas have 
been stripped by snowslides or fires, and on Arctic-Alpine summits. Typical trees 
are Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine, and Douglas fir. Mammals of interest 
are wapiti (Cervus canadensis), Montana mountain goat (Oreamnos americanus 
missoulae), Yellowstone moose (Alces americana shirast), bighorn sheep (Ovis cana- 
lensis canadensis), British Columbia showshoe rabbit (Lepus americanus colum- 
nensis), and the typical Rocky Mountain pika (Ochotona p. princeps) which is repre- 
sented by various subspecies on the ranges farther west. 
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East Slope of Rocky Mountains.—The slopes are less abrupt than on the western 
side, with a wider fringe of foothills, merging gradually into the Great Plains. The 
forests are similar to those of the western slope of the mountains. This is the 
main range of the bighorn sheep, and mountain goats and wapiti are also found, 
while the typical moose (A. a. americana) is common farther north. Other char-~ 
acteristic mammals are Rocky Mountain cougar (Felis concolor hippolestes), Rocky 
Mountain hoary marmot (Marmota caligata oxytona), with the Montana hoary 
marmot (M. c. nivaria) occurring locally near the International Boundary. The 
northern chipmunk (Hutamias minimus borealis) reaches its western limit here, 
but ranges north along the Mackenzie and east to northern Ontario. The alpine 
flying squirrel G. s. alpinus), Drummond wood-rat or “‘pack-rat’’ (Neotoma cinerea 
drummondii), Richardson water vole (Microtus r. richardsont), long-tailed mountain 
vole (Microtus mordax), approaching its eastern limit, and Alberta pika (Ochotona 
princeps lutescens) are characteristic animals. ? 


The Great Plains.—This region which merges gradually into the foothills of the 
Rocky mountains, is characterized by Transition-Campestrian fauna. Some of 
the larger mountain forms formerly ranged for some distance on the Plains. The 
big Plains grizzly (Ursus horribilis) which was found as far east as Manitoba 130 
years ago, is now extinct, and the cougar which reached the Cypress hills in south- 
western Saskatchewan until comparatively recent times, does not stray far from 
the shelter of the mountains. In addition to the typical Plains species found in 
Canada, listed earlier in this paper, we may add the northern white-tailed jack- 
rabbit (Lepus townsendii campanius), silver badger (Taxidea taxus taxus), and 
several forms of the true pocket gopher (Thomomys talpoides), which on account of © 
their glossy fur and habit of throwing up earth hills are often mistakenly called 
“moles” on the prairies as well as in British Columbia. There are no true moles 
known in Canada in the region between eastern Manitoba and the extreme south- 
western corner of British Columbia. The Plains muskrat is a pale-coloured form 
(Ondatra zibethica cinnamomina), and the Missouri River beaver (Castor canadensis 
missouriensis), which is found in some of the parts of southern Alberta and Saskat-_ 
chewan belonging to the Missouri drainage system, is also a pale, bleached form. 


Distribution of Species in the Northwest. 


The general trend of the life zones of Canada being along a southeast-northwest 
line, it has been generally assumed that the dispersion has been fairly regular across 
the Great Plains region and to the northward of the Plains (the Rocky Mountain 
system forming an unbroken barrier which is surmounted by few forms of life) and 
that the species have followed the foothills of the Rockies along the Mackenzie 
River valley to the Arctic ocean. The above is true only in part. The fauna of the 
Mackenzie Delta region (about latitude 68° N. and longitude 135° W.), much farther 
west than the west coast of British Columbia, is essentially the same as that of 
Eastern Canada, with the exception of a few stragglers from the Yukon side, and a 
few marine species of Pacific origin. 


However, it has been known for some time that there is a strong infusion of — 
many typical Eastern Canadian species in central Yukon and northern British j 
Columbia, extending into central Alaska to the mouth of the Yukon river and: 
beyond. The eastern race of the common fox sparrow (Passerella iliaca iliaca) 
ranges to the northwest coast of Alaska, while the large, dark, western coast races of 
the same species—Shumagin Island fox sparrow (aiiateschenstey Kodiak Island 
(insularis), Valdez (sinuosa), Yakutat (annectens), Queen Charlotte Island (towns- 
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ondi), Vancouver Island (fuliginosa), etc.—do not range north beyond the Alaska 
peninsula and Aleutian islands. The yellow-shafted flicker (Colaptes auratus) of 
the east ranges into central Yukon and northwestern British Columbia, straggling 
Jown the coast as far as Vancouver island. 


The Liard River Gap.—Many of these anomalies of distribution become 
much more intelligible in the light of important geographical and geological explor- 
ations made by Dr. Charles Camsell in the summer of 1935.8 Leaving Prince 
Rupert and passing Wrangell in Alaska, following the Stikine river and passing 
Telegraph creek, his plane crossed the Pacific-Arctic divide to Dease lake, one of the 
headwaters of Liard river. Dr. Camsell states: 

The plateau east of the Cassiar Range is characterized by a fairly even skyline and 
by mature, rounded summits which seldom rise above the forest line. Some of it is 
almost flat. Timber is general and is quite thick in the broad and flaring valleys 
that flow through the plateau. The divide at Dease Lake is only about 2,600 feet 
above sea-level, and therefore it is 1,000 feet lower than Yellowhead Pass or 1,700 feet 


‘lower than Kicking Horse Pass. At Fort Liard the level is estimated to be about 
500 feet. 
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The Rocky mountains were found to definitely terminate at Liard river, after 
extending as a continuous group of ranges for about 1,000 miles, and then pass 
gradually into the plateau region to the north. South of the river the skyline is 
cut by a series of sharp peaks, which in some places stand well above the timber- 
line, whereas to the north the topography is subdued, with rounded summits that 
only very occasionally reach beyond the timber-line. The Mackenzie mountains 
begin at latitude 60° N., immediately west of the Liard, and extend northward and 
northwesterly for about 600 miles as a gradually broadening belt of mountains, 
which on the line of the Ross and Gravel rivers have a width of 300 miles, according 
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to Keele. The important and striking gap between the Rocky mountains and 
Mackenzie mountains, about sixty miles in width, which was first recognized by 
R. G. McConnell of the Geological Survey of Canada, on a remarkable canoe tra- 
verse of Liard river in 1887, was hardly appreciated at its full physiographic value at 
the time, owing to the difficulty of human travel by the old methods, but was imme- 
diately seen by bird’s-eye view from the air and confirmed by observations and photo- 
graphs taken. The low, tree-covered pass was easily distinguished from the rugged 
and barren mountains on both sides of the river. 


This Liard River gap, while it offers a logical explanation of what may be called 
a central Yukon and Alaska extension of the Eastern Canadian fauna, does not 
account for the entire fauna of central and southern Yukon Territory, as the mount- 
ain sheep (Ovis dalli), mountain goat (Oreamnos americanus), pika or “rock rabbit” 
(Ochotona collaris), and hoary marmot or “whistler” (Marmota caligata), which are 
closely related to northern Asiatic forms, are presumably derived from Asiatic 
immigrants that came to North America in preglacial or interglacial times. The 
mountain sheep has worked down some of the western ranges as far south as Mexico, 
but is most abundant in the Rocky mountains and their outliers. However, 
the Canadian elk or wapiti (Cervus canadensis), also closely related to Eurasiatie 
species, but not strictly a mountain form, may very possibly have come in to the 
Prairie Provinces and as far east as Ontario by this low roadway through the 
mountains. 

The Mackenzie mountains form the basis of a distinct chain of mountains 
running northwestward along the boundary between the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon Territory, approaching the Richardson mountains in Arctic Yukon, and 
-with a considerable depression at the Porcupine-Bell River divide, which allows a 
certain amount of migration from the Yukon to the lower Mackenzie drainage basin, 
swinging more to the west, continuing as the Brooks range, formerly known as 
Arctic or Endicott mountains, terminating at cape Lisburne in the Arctic ocean 
north of Kotzebue sound, Alaska. 


Peculiarities of Bird Distribution. 


Explorations in the northern parts of North America have yielded few types 0: 
new species of birds within recent years, as most of the species on their migration: 
have been passing through settled districts twice a year since the earliest period: 
of colonization. Additions of species to our western avifauna are usually due t 
capture of stragglers from northeastern Asia which frequently come to Alasks 
and we may expect others to be picked up on the coast of British Columbi: 
when resident ornithologists become more common in that region. Other nev 
records are occasionally obtained of southern species which are carried north b; 
tropical hurricanes, but the greater part of the modern increases in the bird fauna 
list is due to “splitting” of species, 7.e., finer discrimination of subspecies or geo 
graphic races. 

The listed avifauna of Canada now stands at something over 600 forms (Taver 
ner, 1934).2 The last Ontario list (Nash, 1905)” recorded 324 forms known t 
have occurred in the province, and the latest addenda to the list of birds of the Ot 
tawa district (Lloyd, 1936)" bring it up to 250 forms. These lists include ever 
form which has ever been taken in the region in question, numbering permanen 
residents (not many over two dozen in the Ottawa district), regular migrants whie 
may be expected to occur every year, and casual stragglers of which only one recor 
of occurrence may be known. 
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The bird faunas of Canada can not be properly divided by an arbitrary line 

drawn north and south through the centre of the Dominion, as the breeding birds 
are largely of typically Eastern Canadian type to the eastern edge of the Rocky 
mountains. Worthy of note are a number of so-called “Eastern” species which 
range without change clear across the continent: American bittern (Botaurus 
lentiginosus), Cooper’s hawk (Accipiter cooperi), sparrow hawk (Falco sparverius), 
killdeer (Oxyechus vociferus), spotted sandpiper (Actztis macularia), eastern kingbird 
(Tyrannus tyrannus), olive-sided flycatcher (Nuttallornis mesoleucus), tree swallow 
(Iridoprocne bicolor), barn swallow (Hirundo erythrogaster), cliff swallow (Petrocheli- 
don albifrons), cedar waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum), red eyed vireo (Vireo olivaceus), 
and pine siskin (Spinus pinus). 
_ Numerous species familiar in the east are represented on the prairies or on the 
Pacific coast by slightly differentiated subspecies: Harris’s (hairy) woodpecker 
(Dryobates villosus harrisi), Batchelder’s (downy) woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens 
leucurus), western pileated woodpecker (Ceophloeus pileatus picinus), slender-billed 
nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis aculeata), western house wren (T’roglodytes aédon park- 
mani), western winter wren (Nannus hyemalis pacificus), western robin (Turdus - 
migratorius propinquus), dwarf hermit thrush (Hylocichla guttala nanus), willow 
thrush ( Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola), Cassin’s (blue-headed) vireo (Vireo gilvus 
cassini), western warbling vireo (Vireo gilvus swainsoni), lutescent (orange-crowned) 
warbler (Vermivora celata lutescens), Calaveras (Nashville) warbler (Vermivora 
ruficapilla ridgwayi), western yellow-throat Geothlypis trichas occidentalis), long- 
tailed chat (Icteria virens longicauda), pileolated (Wilson’s) warbler (Wilsonia 
pusilla pileolatus), western red-winged blackbird (Agelaius pheniceus subspecies), 
pale goldfinch (Spinus tristis pallidus), western lark sparrow (Chondestes grammacus 
strigatus), western vesper sparrow (Pooecetes gramineus confinis), western chipping 
sparrow (Spizella passerina arizonae), western tree sparrow (Spizella arborea 
ochracea), Gambel’s (white-crowned) sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelt), 
sooty fox sparrow (Passerella iliaca fuliginosa), rusty song sparrow (Melospiza 
melodia morphna), Forbush’s sparrow (Melospiza lincolni gracilis). 


_ Typical birds of the Pacific coast and rare east of the Coast mountains are: 
band-tailed pigeon (Columba fasciata), Kennicott’s screech owl (Otus asio kennicottt), 
coast pigmy owl (Glaucidium gnoma grinnelli), black swift (Nephoecetes niger borea- 
lis), northwestern flicker (Colaptes cafer cafer), red-breasted sapsucker (Sphyrapicus 
varius ruber), Steller’s jay (Cyanocitta stelleri), Oregon chickadee (Penthestes atri- 
capillus occidentalis), chestnut-sided chickadee (Penthestes rufescens), russet-backed 
thrush (Hylocichla ustulata), black-throated gray warbler (Dendroica nigrescens), 
northwestern redwing (Agelaius pheniceus caurinus), Oregon towhee (Pipilo macu- 
latus oregonus), northwest crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos caurinus). 


| Waterfowl Flyways of North America. 

The perplexing intermixture of the avian faunas of North America is perhaps 
best illustrated by the migration of the waterfowl. The ducks and geese, of import- 
ance for food and sport, have been the object of detailed study by a wider class of 
people than have most other groups of birds. The comparatively recent develop- 
ment of bird-banding, or “ringing” as it is called in England, has done much to 
Sweep away the mystery which has shrouded the migration of birds since earliest 
‘times. Begun in a small way by private naturalists, the project has become of 
international importance, as many of the birds breed in one country and winter 
in other countries. Great numbers of birds, as nestlings or taken in traps, have 
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been banded with aluminium, stamped with consecutive numbers attached to 
the leg; a filing card with necessary data is sent in to a central office. For 
Canada and the United States, to avoid confusion, the bands are stamped ‘Notify 
Biological Survey” and handled by the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. All records of birds that have been banded in Canada, or taken in Canada 
or other countries bearing bands of Canadian origin as shown by their numbers 
on file, are ultimately sent to Ottawa and filed at headquarters of the National 
Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. Birds banded in Canada 
may be taken in the United States, or vice versa, and many birds have been taken 
during several successive years as “repeaters”. The assembled records have given 
a very clear and accurate idea of where certain species spend their summers and 
winters and the routes which they follow during migrations. 


The matter of migration records is of considerable importance to Canada, 
as most of the bird species which nest in Canada spend the winter outside of our 
borders. We know that a large proportion of the geese and ducks reared in Canada 
find their winter feeding grounds in the United States and are killed there. Recent 
investigations” have shown that some of our smaller species, which are protected 
in North America, as the upland plover (Bartramia longicauda), a favourite bird 
on the western prairies, is being killed to a dangerous extent in Argentina, and the 
buff-breasted sandpiper (T'ryngites subruficollis), formerly common in Arctic Canada 
and well-known on migrations, has nearly approached extinction on its wintering 
grounds in Argentina, where settlement and wheat growing has developed during 
the past generation as on the prairies of Western Canada. 


The prolonged period of drought during the past few years in large sections 0} 
Western Canada, covering the area which is normally the greatest duck-producing 
ground in North America, has focussed the attention of sportsmen and conser 
vationists on the study of our waterfowl fauna. Data have been gathered whicel, 
show that some species have reached such a low ebb, due to lack of reproduction or 
the breeding grounds and to over shooting in autumn and winter, that a few year 
more might easily place them in the class of the Labrador duck and the passenge 
pigeon—irrevocably missing from the list of our living fauna. 


The recent intensive studies on the waterfowl migration have been well sum 
marized by Lincoln,” who has described the four important flyways. 


The Atlantic Flyway extends from the Atlantic coast west to the Alleghen; 
mountains and curves northwestward to the western end of lake Erie. It has a 
least three primary migration routes and as many more that are important as tri 
butaries. The extreme eastern route which leads directly down the coast, has it 
origin in the Eastern Arctic islands and Greenland, bringing down the greater snoy 
goose (Chen hyperborea atlantica) and the Atlantic brant (Branta bernicla hrota, 
which winter on the coast of Virginia and North Carolina. This route is also use! 
by black ducks (Anas rubripes) and Canada goose (Branta canadensis), the latte 
species on this route seldom going very far south of Long Island sound. The blae 
ducks of western Quebec and Ontario first travel southward through the peninsul 
of southern Ontario, and together with ducks and geese from both sides of Hudso 
bay, and several species of diving ducks, canvasback (Nyroca valisneria), redhea. 
(N. americana), and scaup (N. marila and N. affinis), which breed in the Prairi 
Provinces and some of the northwestern States, make a cross-country flight ove 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia to the Atlantic coast, and winter largel 
in the vicinity of Chesapeake bay and Delaware bay. 
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THE WATERFOWL FLYWAYS OF NORTH AMERICA 


After F.C. Lincol/n, US. Dept.of Agriculture, 
Circu/ar N?2 342, JYanuery,/935. 


THE CENTRAL FLYWAY THE PACIFIC FLYWAY 
(The Artic portion of the Pacific Flyway has been added in finely dotted'lines by the presentjwriter.) 


The Mississippi Flyway is more simple. It draws some geese from the east 
_ side of Hudson bay, and black ducks from western Quebec and Ontario which fly 
from the general vicinity of western lake Erie and reach the Mississippi valley near 
the mouth of the Ohio river. From the west it draws from the Yukon flats in 
Alaska, traverses the Mackenzie River valley, and the Great Lakes and prairie region 
of central Canada and, running generally from northwest to southeast, enters the 
| United States on a broad band from Montana to Wisconsin, but constricts as it 
| proceeds southward, resulting in heavy concentration in central Arkansas. The 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most significant factors are the vast area of breeding territory that is tributary to it 
and the greatly restricted winter quarters, resulting in heavy concentration during 
winter and giving rise to erroneous ideas of abundance. 

The Central Flyway merges imperceptibly with the western boundary of the 
Mississippi Flyway but in general is bounded in this direction by the Missouri 
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river and the western parts of Missouri and Arkansas. It draws birds from central 
Alaska and Yukon, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and various western States, including 
the Bear River marshes in Utah. The wintering grounds are chiefly in Texas. 


The Pacific Flyway presents some peculiarities. The route along the British 
Columbia coast is followed chiefly by the cackling goose (Branta canadensis minima), 
the black brant (Branta nigricans), and some of the sea-ducks. A large number of 
the black brant breed on the Western Arctic coast and islands of Canada, and with 
the Pacific eider (Somateria v-nigra) and king eider (S. spectabilis) perform a curious 
and noteworthy east-west migration along the coasts of the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon and Arctic Alaska via Point Barrow and Bering strait. The eiders mostly 
winter in Bering sea and the gulf of Alaska, but the black brant follow the Pacific 
Flyway along the coasts of British Columbia and States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Most of the other geese, including the little Ross’s goose (Chen rosst), 
and ducks which use the United States part of this route, come from eastern Alaska, 


the Mackenzie valley, and other interior points. Starting in Alaska, Yukon and | 


Mackenzie, this route is used in common with many birds which follow other fly- 
ways, going southward through the Prairie Provinces. The route branches some- 
where near the International Boundary, and while some birds continue south- 
eastward into the Central and Mississippi Flyways, some turn southwestward across 
northwestern Montana and the Panhandle of Idaho, follow the Snake and Columbia 
River valleys, turning southward across central Oregon to the great interior valleys 
of California. Another important contingent of birds, particularly the redheads 
which winter in California, crosses the mountains from the Bear River marshes of 
Utah, and curiously enough sends some ducks along the Central and Atlantic 
Flyways as well. The breeding grounds of interior British Columbia continue to 
supply a fairly good number of waterfowl, nearly all of which winter in the Puget 
Sound region and seldom go south of the State of Washington. 


Distribution of Mammal Faunas. 


Next to the plant species, the mammals probably present the best indicators 
of life zones in Canada. With the exception of a few species of bats, which migrate 
to more southern climes, and some of the grazing mammals which move limited 
distances in search of winter forage, and a few predators which follow their prey, 
nearly all our Canadian mammals are resident and stay in the same region through- 
out the year, even if they have to hibernate and sleep all or part of the winter. As 
the mammals are comparatively sedentary and are subject to the same environment 
throughout the year, they have developed into many local races which are still being — 
brought to light as new areas are explored scientifically.* 


The introduction of domestic animals has always accompanied the immigration 


of man into a new region, but the number of species is small and largely under | 


control. House rats and mice have been brought in accidentally by human trans- 
port, and although not native, have acclimated themselves in most settled parts 
of the country. European hares have been planted in parts of southern Ontario 
and become established as part of the wild fauna. A few species of wild mammals 
have come in as immigrants from the United States, as the Nebraska cottontail _ 
rabbit (Sylvilagus floridanus similis) which according to Bailey” had extended its 


* Harlan" listed about 100 species of mammals known in the whole of North America in 1825.  Rich- 
ardson's in 1829 recorded 82 species in British North America, and Tyrrell!* in 1888, listed 122 species and 
15 varieties of these—a total of 137 forms known in Canada at that time. The writer prepared a card list 
of Canadian mammals in 1928 listing 464 different forms, and increased this list to 540 by 1936, some records 
being added and almost as many eliminated on account of lack of authentic records. Hardly a year passes 
without several new names being added to the list of mammalian fauna of Canada. 
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range clear across the State of North Dakota between 1887 and 1915. This cotton- 
tail is now well established in southern Manitoba and in some areas has become a 
pest in young orchards and nursery stock. The Mearns cottontail (S. f. mearnsi) 
was probably found locally in extreme southern Ontario before the advent of the 
white man, but its northward advance has been rapid and since 1870 the cottontail 
had extended its range from southern Ontario to the environs of Ottawa where it 
arrived in 1931; it reached the Montreal region about the same time. The 
Michigan white-footed mouse (Peromyscus maniculatus bairdiz) has made extensive 
northward advances in eastern Ontario as well as in Manitoba, and the white-tailed 
deer (Odocoileus virginianus borealis) which was rare north of the Ottawa river 
in the days of the early settlements, now ranges nearly to James bay, far into Quebec 
and into all parts of Nova Scotia including Cape Breton island. The prairie pocket 
gopher (Geomys bursarius) has worked north as far as the borders of Manitoba, 
and the Oregon mole (Scapanus townsendii) has recently been found in the Hunting- 
don-Sumas region of extreme southwestern British Columbia, having probably 
entered since the region was cleared of heavy timber. On the whole, the mammalian 
fauna of any given area is essentially static, being only changed by local exter- 
mination of a few species, and the appearance of occasional new forms which extend 
their ranges as the country is cleared, either by breaking of the soil or by burning 
of forests. 

We can take the mammal fauna of Canada to number approximately 540 
lifferent forms. Ontario has an even hundred, while Quebec, which includes 
1 number of Arctic forms from Hudson strait and marine species from its Atlantic 
seaboard, has 125. The Ottawa district has about 45 species of mammals, which is 
vbout the normal number found in any limited area in Eastern Canada. Certain 
nountain areas in British Columbia and Alberta have a somewhat larger number 
of forms, as one may pass upward for 6,000 to 7,000 feet from Upper Sonoran or 
ransition to Arctic-Alpine Zones within a few miles and meet species of the different 
ones. The average variety of species in any fairly homogeneous region may be 
een from the Ontario list of mammals'8: Ungulata (hoofed species) 5, including 
aribou, moose, and deer; Carnivora (flesh-eaters) 38, including bear, wolves, foxes, 
vildcats, mink, otter, and most of the other fur bearers; Rodentia (gnawing mammals) 
‘3, including beaver, muskrat, porcupine, woodchucks, squirrels, chipmunks, and 
nice of various kinds; Insectivora (insect eaters) 13, including 10 shrews and 3 moles; 
zagomorpha 5, hares and rabbits; Chiroptera 9, bats; as well as certain marine species 
—Pinnipedia, seals and walrus, and Cetacea, whales—which are not found in provinces 
vhich have no seaboard. 


Economic Importance of Faunal Assets. 


| Fur-bearing and Other Mammals.—In Chapter X, of this volume, a 
leseription of the fur trade and its background will be found, supplemented by 
tatistics of production which illustrate its importance in the national economy. 

___ As is there pointed out, one hundred years ago the value of furs to the export 
rade of Canada was greater than that of any other commodity, and while the fur 
rade is now proportionately much less important the aggregate is as large as ever; 
he number of persons engaged in the industry is much larger and a greater variety 
f furs is collected. 

Nearly all of the mammal species are of known economic importance. The 
‘ge game mammals are obviously useful for food and clothing; in many areas they 
till furnish the main sustenance of Indians and Eskimos and are a great help to 
27175—4 
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white pioneers, although they do not figure in the statistics. The big game is of 
interest to other citizens for sport and pleasure, and incidentally an important source 
of direct revenue to the provinces from hunting licences, as well as to railways, 
hotels, guides, arms and ammunition manufacturers, outfitters, and local trades- — 
men. Most of the fur-bearing species are carnivores, and wolves, foxes, and cougars 
prey to some extent upon domestic stock and poultry. Some of the rodents, as 
muskrat and beaver, are valuable fur producers; a few of them are eaten by man, 
but far more (rabbits, squirrels, lemmings and native mice) are essential as food for 
fur bearers, and in settled districts mice, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, and 
woodchucks may become pests to forests and cultivated crops. Even the tiny 
shrews (Sorex and Blarina species), including the pygmy shrew (Microsorex hoyt), | 
the smallest mammal known in North America, if not in the world, have recently. 
been found important to forestry, helping to control the spruce sawfly and perhaps 
other species of insects, by feeding on the larve or cocoons which are found under 
fallen leaves in the forests. 
Insects.—The Entomological Branch, Department of Agriculture,”! issued a 
statement in 1934, that from 1919 to 1928 the control of native grasshoppers made 
necessary the expenditure of $1,750,000 in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, and it was estimated that crops worth $80,000,000 were saved by these. 
measures. The wheat-stem sawfly in 1926 caused losses in Saskatchewan alone 
estimated at $12,000,000. The spruce budworm during the past twenty years) 
has destroyed more than two million cords of spruce and balsam in Eastern Canada, 
three times as much as was destroyed by fire in the same time. A conservative) 
estimate is that the annual devastation in Canada from insect enemies is considerably 
more than $100,000,000. Other insects and their larve, wire-worms, cut-worms, 
corn-borer, codling moth, larch sawfly, potato bug, etc., are continually working on. 
farm and garden crops, orchards, and forests, and continued efforts are needed to 
keep this section of our fauna in check. One method is biological, by the intro- 
duction of natural enemies of the forms inimical to human affairs. As with many 
other “cures”, the introduction of exotic species may be worse than the disease, as 
was found by bringing the English sparrow and starling into North America, but 
considerable success has been met in the introduction of parasitic insects which 
control certain other harmful kinds. 4 
Fish.—The value of the commercial fisheries industry to Canada is shown in 
Chapter XI of this volume. The value of the game fishes is difficult to estimate, 
but they form a large and important food asset, provide, when well managed, health- 
ful recreation to a large section of our citizens and attract many tourists and sports: 
men from other parts of Canada as well as from outside our borders. i 


Conservation of Native Faunas. 4 

The importance of the native faunas of Canada, both on account of thei! 
intrinsic values as food and fur and their indirect values as living biological influences 
on agriculture, forestry, water powers, and irrigation, should not be overlooked 
During recent years, a realization of the rapid depletion of natural resources of al 
kinds has come to the peoples, states, and provinces of North America, and the} 
have begun to take stock of the permanent values of their wild life heritage, u 
to consider the necessity of intelligent conservation. | 
Iss The panther and the elk were long ago exterminated in Eastern Canada, th) 
marten and the fisher have disappeared from nearly all areas near civilization 
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and the musk-ox isin a precarious state on the mainland of Canada. A few indi- 
genous Canadian feathered species, such as the Labrador duck and the passenger 
pigeon, have become extinct, and the whooping crane and trumpeter swan have been 
reduced to very low numbers. Some of the ducks have also come within the danger 
line during the drought period of the past few years. 

| It has been shown in the past that when any wild species becomes reduced 
in numbers beyond a certain safety point, it is always questionable whether it can 
be restored to a position of safety, and the revival involves large expense over a long 
| period of years. When a species becomes totally extinct, a historic monument 
which has existed longer than the memory of man upon the earth and which may 
have values beyond our present comprehension, has been irreparably and wantonly 
destroyed. 


Many reclamation projects, draining of ponds, lakes, and marsh lands, under- 
‘taken ostensibly to obtain more land for agriculture, have been proved unwise, - 
‘for in many cases the natural crop of fish, waterfowl, muskrat, and other furs 
‘was of more value than the agricultural products produced on the drained bottom 
lands. A still greater loss has been sustained by the general lowering of water 
tables in parts of the country. The recent long period of drought in the western 
parts of Canada has brought these questions to the front, and the problem of restoring 
the breeding grounds of our vanishing wild fowl has become identical with the greater 
human problem of restoration of inland water levels and retention of good agricultural 
land in cultivation. It should be axiomatic that the invaluable resources provided 
by the faunas of fin, feathers, and fur should be husbanded and thus the goose 
that lays the golden eggs should not be killed. | 


| Many faunal species have a value in the balance of nature which is often forgotten 
and when they are exterminated the balance is upset to the detriment of other 
values; thus the beaver is considered by many wild life experts to have far more 
value to the country as an unpaid and self-supporting water-power engineer than 
even as a fur producer, for the reason that beaver dams in the mountain streams 
help to impound excess flood water, conserve moisture, and aid in preventing floods 

d harmful erosion at lower levels. The devastation wrought by insect pests 
has been pointed out on page 50, but not all insects, by any means, are injurious 
and wholesale methods of insect control may have serious effects on the balance 
of nature. This fact is stressed by Dr. Edith M. Patch,2° who has been in charge 
of entomological work at the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station for many 
years.* Many naturalists and writers have complained that the general spraying 
of fruit trees has seriously reduced the number of certain species of birds in orchard 
districts; that drainage and other methods of mosquito control have eliminated 
many forms of useful swamp life; that wholesale poisoning of predatory mammals 
has eliminated the valuable fur bearers at the same time in certain districts; and 
that the use of strychnine, thallium, and other poisons in rodent control has 
| sacrificed large numbers of fur bearers and useful birds. In all wild 
life control, an essential fact to be borne in mind is that faunas and floras have 


._ Dr. Patch thinks that too much emphasis has been directed to the fact that certain insects are 
njurious to man, his crops, and domestic animals, and too little to the fact that man is dependent on the 
nsects for the pollination of plants which produce fruit, seeds, flowers, and commodities which are useful 
to him. The wholesale killing of insect life resulting from control campaigns, in which Jarge areas are 
usted or sprayed with toxic materials by means of aeroplanes and other mechanical equipment, has already 
exterminated such a large proportion of the beneficial native insect life that pollination of the blossoms 
of fruit trees and therefore the fruit crops themselves have suffered. In certain localities some plants have 
ready become rare because their insect pollinators have been eliminated from the native fauna. 
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intricate interlocking ecological relationships, affecting many diverse human inter- 
ests. In self defence it is often necessary for man to attempt to strike a balance 
between different forms of wild life, and the crucial question to be answered in each 
ease is whether the problematical advantages exceed the disadvantages; steps, 
once taken, usually cannot be retraced. 

One of the most important and effective agencies of conservation in Canada 
is found in the immense National Parks and the many smaller provincial parks 
where wild life is protected, and the overflow from these areas helps to keep 
up a supply in the surrounding areas. The extensive preserves in the Northwest 
Territories where hunting and trapping of game is restricted entirely to native 
Indians and Eskimos, eliminates much intensive harrying of the game and fur- 
bearing mammals in those areas. Certain parks and sanctuaries are the only 
remaining natural habitats of important mammal species. Among these are the 
Wood Buffalo Park and the Thelon Game Sanctuary where the wood buffalo and 
most of the remaining musk-oxen on the mainland of Canada are protected. 

The conservation of migratory birds became a federal matter by the Migratory 
Birds Treaty of 1916 between Great Britain and the United States. The provisions 
of this treaty were put into effect by the Migratory Birds Convention Act of 1917, 
and reinforced by legislation of the different provinces. Co-operation between 
Canada and the United States is necessary, as a large proportion of the migratory — 
wild fowl are reared in Canada and feed during the winter in the United States. 

_ The protection of non-migratory birds, game, and fur-bearing mammals in 
Canada is entirely within the control of the provinces, except in the Northwest 
Territories where it is regulated by the Northwest Game Act, and in the Yukon 
Territory where the Game Ordinance of the Yukon Council is in effect. Protection 
of inland fish resources is largely a matter of provincial action, but the Dominion 
Government operates fish hatcheries and patrol vessels in coastal waters. 
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PART VI.— LANDS, SCENIC AND GAME RESOURCES 
OF CANADA. 


Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery, and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
‘in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 
| Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made and broad outlines of the resources of the provinces supplement 
the information on physical geography given on pp. 1 to 15. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding individual natural resources will be found in the later chapters— 
Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 
| The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject which can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of 
dhysiography used in its wider interpretation, and which, do not specifically relate 
(0 individual subjects treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
‘esources (where there is naturally overlapping since much land suitable for 
igriculture remains under forest cover), information on the National Parks and 
sources in game and scenery properly fall under this head. 
| _ Lands Resources.—Table 1 presents a broad classification of the potential 
and resources of Canada, by provinces. The figures are in the main based on 
stimates prepared by the Dominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks and Forests 
$ranch, and by the Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service 
f the Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; they 
how how the total land area of Canada is made up as between existing and potential . 
gricultural lands, existing and potential forest lands, and lands which are unproduc- 
ve as regards surface resources. Between the totals of existing and potential agri- 
altural lands and the totals of existing and potential forest lands there is, of course, 
uplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 

National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
\edium through which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
lay be preserved and popularized, the National Parks Bureau, Lands, Parks and 
orests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which administers the 
‘enic and recreational parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of 
lis same body are the national wild animal preserves—large fenced areas established 
\r the protection and propagation of species in danger of extinction—the national 
storie parks, and the historic sites of great national interest which have been 
‘quired throughout the country. 


| The mountain parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky 


‘id Selkirk mountains of Western Canada. Among these are the Banff, Jasper, 
id Waterton Lakes national parks in Alberta, located on the eastern slopes of the 
hekies; the Kootenay and Yoho parks in British Columbia on the western slopes 
‘the Rockies; and the Glacier and Mount Revelstoke parks, also in British Colum- 
i, located in the Selkirks. While these parks have a general resemblance to each 
‘aer, each possesses individual characteristics, varying flora and fauna, and 
‘Terent types of scenery. 


| ee 
| * Prepared under the direction of F. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks Bureau, Lands, 
‘ks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive. 


Nore.—The land area of Canada is shown classi 


Description. 
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Agricultural Land— 
Occupied, s. 1d. ks iviclias eins tans see pices 
Improved and pasture........++++++: 
Borested. cs nem ticcelaat oclesteanra- eres 
Wmoccupied.. ae. sacs eke eens Kelsie 
Grass, brush, et¢...........:.sesee-- 
Forested snc. seri ccateteiisre essere ries 


fied by tenure in Chapter XXVIII. 
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Totals, Agricultural Land..... 


ete as a ot a ed (ere aE (a a EL 


Improved, grass, etC..........++200- 
Morested ssi ere ee eee eeiereren 


ee | _ tee 


Forested Land— 
Accessible and productive..........+.- 
Tenure Classification— 
Privately owned.........-seeeee 
Crown land’. acerca issieiieteieteioral- 
Size Classification— 
Merchantables.o ct soc acto sapien 
Noun oTowtieciees seit itiee 2 o 
Type Classi fication— 
Soft wOOCuecm. core hiseuiortelarecmare ers 
Mixed -woodiesns achte sida tts cromiacter 

Pl ard wooden foie ches ce sere sraterecsteg? 
Tnaccessible or unproductive. ......... 


Sa ee ey | a (oma 


Totals, Forested Land......... 
Net Productive Land!................-- 
Waste and Other Land?............... 


ee | nf nnn 


Totals, Land Area......... 


Description. 


Agricultural Land— 
Occupied. cckidredits fale se poasieess nit 5 ser ee 
Improved and pasture......-.-seseereeeereeees 
HW Grestedis me eee ae eee ieale os eialetele setae us oleceregetenei 
Unoccupied. .. fic sei wieaie tigen lene see eiden ig Se 
Grass, brush, et........sccereeeceeeceeecerere 
Mor ast ecdigs Mier ole take ese wielaisiace whvtone pa slofeperacenaians 


Totals, Agricultural Land.............--- 


Improved, grass, CtC......... cece eee eee eee eeeee 
Oreste de ce cite ae oe oie as oor ees age 


Forested Land— 
Accessible and productive..........seeeeeereeeees 
Tenure Classi fication— 
Privately owned........eeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 
GrOWIV IANS pine n he ce cdion ciicinine ineisinea esis 
Size Classi fication— 
Miorchantable. 1. .cs+ «race rms 00s ® a cisleresiclenis 
Young growth..........ccccceseeeceeeesacees 
Type Classification— 
SOLE WOO Gos cam rein Secs otece eels eae vielen ansio'e .eusie nl ene 
WAKECAWWOOG a; cates Get ciaie siti oer sis «ola eleve pl syoietiese'e = 
LAT WOOO se ere ree areieleiciore ce eieactansererassens 
Inaccessible or unproductive.........sseeeeeeeee: 


Totals, Forested Land.............+.--- 
Net Productive Land}... ......... 0. cece eee eee eens 
Waste and Other Lamd?..............eeeeeeeeeee: 


Totals, Land Area..........-..0005+-> 


Saskat- 


British 
Colum- 
bia. 


35, 689 23, 644 
28,342 20,489 
7,347 3, 158 
67,181 26,950 
7,181 10,950 
60,000 16,000 
102,870 50,594 
86, 623 81,489 
67,347 19,156 
170, 000 30,500 
7,972 8,500 
232,028 84,500 
56, 100 4,615: 
113,900 25, 885 
65, 000 10,950 
83, 000 , 220 
22,000 13,330 
70,000 62,500 
240,009 93,000 
275,523| 124,439 
87,759 95,284 
363,282] 219,723 
Yukon 
and Canada. 


ee pe III I 


ef ee 


20,706 


237,975 


5,534 
3,640 
1,894 
15,166 
5, 760 
9,406 


9, 400 


11,300 


117,100 


17,519 
222,58! 


71,000 
46,100 


117,100 


123, 000 


240,100 


249,506 


1 Total agricultural land plus forested land, minus forested agricultural land. 


muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, ete. 


N.W.T. 

7| 254,878 
4| 213, 236 

3 41, 637 
14,063] 294, 827 
10, 063 84, 84] 
4,000] 209, 986 
14,070] 549,70 
10,067| 298,0% 
4,003) 251,68 
10,000} 800,78 
3] 103, 63: 
59,997| 1,150, 465 
1,000} 395,53: 
9,000] 405,24 
4,500| 473,67 
3,250| 221,18 
2,250| 105,97 
50,000] 453,29 


60,000] 1,254,08 


70,067) 1,552, 25 


109,779] 1,393,496] 1,914,398 
359,278] 1,463,563] 3,466,54 


2Includes ope 
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Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan forms a typical example of the 
lake country bordering the northwestern prairies, and the Riding Mountain National 
Park in Manitoba, having a general elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, contrasts 
sharply with the fertile plains to the east. In Ontario are located three small park 
units, the Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands national 
parks, which were established primarily as recreational areas. Fort Anne National 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beauséjour National Park in New Brunswick, sur- 
_ round sites notable in early Canadian history. 


Two recent additions to Canada’s National Park system include areas of 
approximately 458 square miles in the northern part of Cape Breton island, Nova 
Scotia, and of approximately ten square miles along the northern shore of Prince 
| Edward island. The Cape Breton Island area presents outstanding examples of 
rugged coast line with a mountain background. The Prince Edward Island area 
|| possesses some of the finest salt-water bathing beaches in Eastern Canada. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such vanishing 
species of mammalian wild life as the buffalo, wapiti (elk), and pronghorned ante- 
lope, which now thrive under natural conditions in large enclosures especially suited 

to their requirements, These parks include the Buffalo and Elk Island parks in 
Alberta, which contain large herds of buffalo, elk, moose, and deer, and the Nemis- 
kam and Wawaskesy parks, also in Alberta, which form sanctuaries for the prong- 
| horned antelope. 


In the national parks all wild life is given rigid protection and primal natural 
| conditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by park wardens who are 
responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Recreational facilities are 
many and varied, and in some parks natural attractions have been augmented by 
the provision of golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, bath-houses, and other 
features. A number of the parks also possess well-equipped motor campgrounds, 
| which are available to visitors desiring this type of accommodation. 


The national parks of Canada are accessible either by railway or motor high- 
-way. In addition to being served by the Canadian Pacific or Canadian National 
Railway systems, most of the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the 
|Mnain arteries of motor travel. More than 600 miles of all-weather motor roads 
‘have been built by the National Parks Bureau, which have been instrumental in 
Opening up many of the outstanding beauty spots, while other regions have been 
‘made accessible by the construction of more than 2,000 miles of trails. 


Migratory Birds Treaty—This treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
| ment of Mines and Resources. The treaty, which has been effective since 1916, 
| has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and 
the United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted 
| for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau,. 
‘Ottawa. | 

Provincial Parks.—Several of the provinces, including Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, also maintain provincial parks for the 
protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among the largest of these are 


‘the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, and the Laurentides Park 
(3,565 square miles) in Quebec. 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1936. 


(Twenty-two in number with a total area of 29,831 square miles.) 


Park. 


Scenic Parks. 


Giaiefefs...... 0.208. 


Mount Revelstoke... 


Kootenay......... see 


Waterton Lakes...... 


St. Lawrence Islands. |In 


Point Pelee........... 


Location. 


a fe | 


sq. miles. 


Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


Eastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, on the 
summit of the 
Selkirk range. 


.|Southeastern British 


Columbia, on the 
summit of mount 
Revelstoke. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia, along 
Banff-Windermere 
highway. 


Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
jes. 


Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


St. 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 


Southern Ontario, on 
lake Hrie. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian bay, 


(including Flower- 
pot Island Reserve) 


near Midland, On- 
tario. 


Lawrence} 


Date 


1885 


1886 


1886 


1914 


1920 


1907 


1895 


1904 


1918 


1929 


2,585-00 


507-00 


521-00 


100-00 


587-00 


4,200-00 


220-00 


185-60 
(acres) 


6-04 


5-37 


Characteristics. 


Mountain playground containing two fam- 
ous resorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 
Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 
worn, or glacier crowned, lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands; glacier-fed_ lakes. 
Wild deer, goat, sheep, elk, ete. Recrea- 
tions—alpine climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, fishing, ski- 
ing, skating, curling. 


Rugged scenery on west slope of Rockies; 
Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks, 
large number with permanent ice-caps or 
glaciers; famous Yoho valley with num- 
erous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 


height. Natural bridge, Emerald lake, ~ 


lakes O’Hara and McArthur. 


Massive formations of the old Selkirk 
range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
gardens. Centre for alpine climbers. 
Illecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 
valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 


Nineteen-mile drive up Mt. Revelstoke 
affording panoramic views of the Colum- 


bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clachnacu- 
dainn icefield, lakes Eva and Millar. 
Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 


Park extends five miles on each side of 
Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
dermere highway. Deep canyons, Iron 


Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, — 


famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 
caribou, and Rocky Mountain sheep. 


Immense mountain wilderness, rich in his- 
torical associations. Numbers of un- 
climbed peaks; glaciers, snowfields, 
canyons, lakes of wonderful colouring; 
Athabaska valley, Maligne lake, Mount 


Edith Cavell; Miette Hot Springs; big 


game sanctuary. Recreations—alpine 
climbing, riding, swimming, golf, tennis, 
motoring, fishing. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- — 


national Peace Park. Mountains note 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 


picturesque trails, waterfalls, trout fish- — 


ing, camping, Government golf course. 


Thirteen islands among the “Thousand 
Islands’’ in the §t. Lawrence river. 
Recreational area, camping, fishing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada, 
41° 54’ N. Resting place of many mi- 
gratory birds; unique flora. Recreational 
area, camping, bathing. 


Thirty islands in Georgian bay; Beausoleil, 
largest of the group, isa popular camping 
resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful 
groves of trees, varied bird and plant 
life. Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 


peninsula, has interesting limestone for-_ 


mations and numerous caves. 


\ 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1936—concluded. 


Date 
Estab- 
lished. 


Park. Location. Characteristics. 
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Scenic Parks—concl. 


Riding Mountain.....}/Southwestern Mani-| 1929 1,148-04 |Rolling woodland country in western 
toba, west of lake Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
Winnipeg. lakes. Natural home of big game includ- 
| ing one of the largest herds of wild elk 
in Canada. Summerresort, fine bathing 
| and camping, Government golf course. 
| Prince Albert........ Central Saskatche-} 1927 | 1,869-00 |Forest country of northwestern Canada, 
wan, north of birch, spruce, jack-pine, poplar; lakes and 
Prince Albert. streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver, and 
interesting bird life. Excellent fishing— 
| northern pike, pickerel, and lake trout; 
| summer resort; sand beaches, camp- 
| grounds, Government golf course. 
| Area in Nova Scotia..}Northern part of} 1936 45 | Outstanding examples of rugged coast line 
Hout Cape Breton is- .| (approx, with mountain background. Magnificent 
land. views of Atlantic ocean and gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 
| Area in Prince |North shore of] 1936 10-00 {Strip approximately twenty miles long on 
| Edward Island. Prince Edward is- (approx.) | north shore. Some of finest bathing 
| land beaches in Eastern Canada. 
| National Parks Tar]Alberta.............| 1926 2,068-20 | Four areas comprising in all 2,068 acres in 
Sands Reservation!. (acres) the Fort McMurray District, Alberta, 
have beer reserved for the National Parks 
Branch to provide a supply of tar sands 
for road construction purposes in the 
Animal Parks National Parks. 
and Reserves. 
MMMETATO... hos ce ews. Eastern Alberta,| 1908 197-50 |Fenced enclosure; home of the Dominion 
near Wainwright. Government buffalo herd. Over 5,000 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak, and 
| hybrids. 
Elk island........... Central Alberta,} 1911 51-00 |Fenced_ enclosure, containing over 2,000 
near Lamont. buffalo, also moose, elk, and deer; recrea- 
tional area, camping, bathing, Govern- 
ment golf course. 
\Nemiskam Sheth Ae Southern Alberta,} 1922. 8-50 |Fenced pronghorned antelope reserve, .con- 
- near Foremost. taining more than 300 head of this in- 
| teresting animal, a species indigenous to 
! the region. 
| 
|\Wawaskesy.......... Southeastern Alber-| 1922 54-00 |Antelope reserve, as yet undeveloped. 
a. ; 
| 
Wood Buffalo?....... Partly in Alberta] 1922 |17,300-00 |Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
| (13,675 sq. miles) plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
| and partly _—_in and streams. The home of the wood 
| Northwest Terri- buffalo, moose, deer, caribou, bear, 
i tories (3,625 sq. beaver; waterfowl abundant. Area as 
p miles), west of yet undeveloped. 
Athabaska and 
\ Slave rivers. 
| Historic Parks. 
ieee Amne............ Nova Scotia........] 1917 31-00 | National Historic Park—site of early 
| (Annapolis Royal) (acres) Acadian settlement of Port Royal; 
| museum containing interesting relics of 
early days and fine historical library. 
Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick,| 1926 59-00 | National Historic Park—site of old French 
near Sackville. (acres) fort erected middle of 17th century. 


Re-named Fort Cumberland in 1755 by 
British; original name was later restored. 
Historical museum containing interesting 
exhibits. 


|. 1 Reserved by Order in Council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
(Alberta in 1931, 2 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs} 
[Gands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 


} 
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Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel and its 
demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter XVI as a 
phase of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, 
and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. 
In the wooded and unsettled areas of every province there are many moose, deer, 
bear, and smaller game, while in the western parts of the Dominion there are also 
wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear, and lynx. Mountain 
lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains of Alberta, 
while in the northwest and the far north there still exist herds of buffalo and musk- 
ox, which, however, are given absolute protection by the Dominion Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the west and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 


in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 


and British Columbia. 


Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 


to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many of 
the myriad lakes which form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is parti- 
cularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the shallow, 
surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of 
northern Ontario and Quebec, northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the 
mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the 
fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the 
Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is 
this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form 
a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel 
in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, 
the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter 
climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their 
advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, the 
hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. Elsewhere, 


however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at proper seasons, a wealth : 


of game species. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book at pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. | 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at 
pp. 26-31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp.36-40 of the 1925 edition. — 
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Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 


tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 


stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 


Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 


will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 
Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 


descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 


1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 48-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind, and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 
inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 


-by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 


Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables showing 
the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at pp. 
47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 


A summary, based on a paper “Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada”, 


_ by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram, 
appeared at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


CHAPTER IIl.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found an 
outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here due to pressure on available 


space. 


A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed by 
the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Docu- 
ments Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, 


where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


A special article ‘Canada on Vimy Ridge’’, prepared by Colonel A. Fortescue 
Duguid, D.S.O., B.Sc., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, was published on the occasion of the unveiling of the Vimy 
Memorial and appears on pp. 50-60 of the Canada Year Book, 1936. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1937. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica discovered by John Cabot. 

Cabot discovered Hudson strait. 

Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

Verrazano explored the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier at 
Esquimaux bay. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona 
(Quebec), (Sept. 14), and Hochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He planted 
wheat, cabbages, turnips and let- 
tuces near Cap Rouge river. 

1542-3. De Roberval and his party wintered 
at cape Rouge, and were rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 

e Fuca. 

June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at Quebec. 

De Monts settled colony on island in 
the St. Croix river. 

Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, 


1608. July 3, 
1609. July, Champlain discovered lake 
Champlain. 
1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson bay and 
James bay. 
1611. Brdlé ascended the Ottawa river. 
1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 
June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa 
river. 


1498. 
1501. 


1524. 
1534. 
1535. 


1557. 
1592. 
1603. 
1604. 
1605. 


@haniplain’s second visit. 
Founding of Quebec. 


1613. 
1615. 


Champlain explored lakes Nipissing,. 


Huron and Ontario (discovered by - 


Brflé and Le Caron). 

Tirst schools opened at Tadoussac and 
on the site of the city of Three 
Rivers. 


1616. 
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1617. 


1620. 
1621. 


Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths and marriages opened 
in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted to 
Sir William Alexander by King 
James I. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brilé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 

nor of New France. 
1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 
1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 


1622. 
1623. 


1627. 


1628. 
1629. 


1632. 


Nicolet 

1635. Dec. 25, Deke of Champlain at Que- 
bec. Founding of the first college at 
Quebec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 
24 


May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal) by Maisonneuve. 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

Mar. 5, Councilof New France created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple and Crowne. 


1638. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 
1654. 
1656. 
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1659. June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

1660. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

1663. Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
Feb. 5, severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. Foundation of the ‘‘Grand 
Seminary”’ at Quebec, by Laval. 


1664. May, Company of the West Indies 


founded. 
1665. Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 


1666. Feb.-Mar., First census. Population of 
New France, 3,215. 

1667. July 21, Acadia restored to France by 
the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Second census; white population of 

New France, 3,918. 

1668. Foundation of the ‘Little Seminary”’ 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 
quette. 

1670. May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

1671. Population of Acadia, 441. 

1672. Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- 
ernor. 

1673. June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

1674. Oct. 1, Laval became first Bishop of 
Quebec. 

1675. Population of New France, 7,832. 

1678. Niagara falls visited by Hennepin. 

1679. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 
above the falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New France, 

9,400; of Acadia, 515. 
1681. Fourth census; population of New 
France, 9,677. 

1682. Frontenac recalled. 

1683. Population of New France, 10,251. 

1685. First issue of card money. Fifth census; 
population of New France, 12,263, 
including 1,538 settled Indians. 

1686. Population of New France, 12,373; of 
Acadia, 885. 

1687. Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

1688. Sixth census; population of New France, 
11,562, including 1,259 settled In- 
dians. : 

1689. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed Gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

1690. May 21, Sir William Phips captured 
Port Royal, but was repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

1692. Seventh census; population of New 

France, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- 

leine de Verchéres. 

1693. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

1695. Eighth census; population of New 
France, 13,639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 

Sept. 20, By the treaty of Ryswick, 


places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. D’Iberville de- 
feated the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships 
on Hudson bay. 


1698. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth 
census; population of New France, 
15,355. 

1701. La Motte Cadillac built a fort at 
Detroit. 

1703. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
became Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 

1706. Tenth census; population of New 
France, 16,417. 

1708. Death of Laval. 

1709. British invasion of Canada. 

1710. Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 
son. 

1711. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 
proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
off the Seven Islands. 

1713. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 

Bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,119. 

1718. Foundation of New Orleans in carrying 
out French plan to control the Missis- 
sippi as well as the St. Lawrence. 

1719. Census population of New France, 

1720. Population of New France, 24,234; of 
Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 

1721. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 
Montreal. Census population of 
New France, 24,951. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 

Population of Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
330. 


120, 

1728. 

1731. Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 
treal. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 

Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the Aca- 
dia peninsula, 7,598. 

Census population of New France, 
42,701 

The younger La Vérendrye discovered 
the Rocky mountains. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by Pep- 
perell and Warren. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Sco- 
tia by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 


built. 
St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada), built. 
Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first paper in Canada. British and 
German population of Nova Scotia, 
Census population of New France, 


1733. 
1734. 


1737. 


1739. 
1743. 
1745. 
1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
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1755 


1756 
1758 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 
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. Establishment at Halifax of first post 
office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

. Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France began. 

. July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 


ing of the Legislature of Nova Sco- 


tia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies were 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who took 
a number of forts and defeated the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government. pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Ile St. 
Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; Labra- 
dor, Anticostiand Magdalen islands 
to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, Gen- 
eral James Murray appointed Gov- 
ernor in Chief. First Canadian post 
offices established at Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 13, Civil government 
established. 

Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 12, 
Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
Governor in Chief. 

Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from 
Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773 


1774 
1775 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

. Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 

. June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

. May 1, The Quebec Act came into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Arn- 
old invaded Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 


1783 


1784 


1785 
1786 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


Tjor 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 
1796. 


31, was defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans were defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor in Chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 
sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazette. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.). 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again - 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, Govern- — 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop of 
Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., open- 
ed. Sailing packet service restored 
between Great Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 
Spain surrendered her exclusive rights — 


on the Pacific coast. Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
next year, Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divided the | 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act went into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
ee of Upper Can- 
ada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara). Dec. 17, First Legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. — 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. : 

April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob ~ 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- — 
kenzie, who reached the Pacific . 
ocean. York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great © 
Britain and the United States. . 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given — 
up by Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved — 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 


iS) ee eee 


1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
~ 1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
_ 1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


«1814. 


1815, 
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St. John’s island (Ile St. Jean, popula- 
tion 4,500) re-named Prince Edward 
Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 
N.B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien—first 
wholly French newspaper. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower 
Canada, 250,000; New Brunswick, 
35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explored the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lork Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of General Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of French-Canadian troops 
under de Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Fort Niagara and burned Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. Dec. 
24, Treaty of Ghent ended the war. 
Population—Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada, 335,000. 

July 3, Treaty of London regulated 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but res- 
tored by Governor Semple. 


| 1816. ee 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


d River settlement again des- 


; troyed. 
1817. July 18, First Treaty with the North- 


west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 


1818. 
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Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 

Oct. 20, Convention at London regulat- 
ing North American fisheries. Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. 
1821. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1828. 
1829. 


1831. 
1832. 


1833. 
1834. 
1836. 
1837. 


1838. 


tion. 

Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 
abscrbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 
to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. Population of Nova Sco- 
tia (including Cape Breton), 123,630. 

The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 
ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

Junel, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 
covered by (Sir) James Ross. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower 
Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor in Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigned. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 
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1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845, 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union, 
First ship of the Cunard line arrived 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the Province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden Administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 455,668; of P.E.1., 47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12; Draper-Viger, ‘Administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 15, 
Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 18, 
Draper-Papineau Administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton incor- 
porated. Responsible government 
granted to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. St. Lawrence canals 
opened to navigation. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal and 
burning of the Parliament Buildings. 
Nov. 14, Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital. 
Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Administra- 
tion. Responsible government grant- 
ed to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation—Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


1852. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 


Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk Railway char- 
tered. 


1853. 
1854. 


1855 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


Opening of G.T.R. from Montreal to 
Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 


. Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 


27, MacNab-Taché Administration. 
Mar. 9, Opening of the Niagara Rail- 
Way suspension bridge. April 17, 
Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 
made elective. First meeting of the 
Legislature of Vancouver island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
Administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population of 
Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
Administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future ~ 
capital of Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction — 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 
2, Brown-Dorien Administration. 
Aug. 5, Completion of the a 
cable; first message sent. Aug. 6 
Cartier-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver island surrendered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrived at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone of 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
by the Prince of Wales. Prince of 
ae College, Charlottetown, foun- 

ed. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower — 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857;Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, — 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Maedonald Ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Ameri- 
ea; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
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tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 

nf Ottawa. 

1866. Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United -States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legislature. 
Nov. 17, Proclamation of the union 
of Vancouver Island with British 
Columbia. 


Norse.—The Ministries, and the dates of elections 
and lengths of sessions of all Parlia- 
ments following Confederation are 
given in Tables 2 and 4, respectively, 
of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial 
Governments are, however, noted in 
the chronology below. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 1, 
. The Act came into force; Union of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier.- Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 
1868. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
| Territories. 
1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
| River Rebellion under Riel. 
1870. May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry (Win- 
t nipeg); end of the rebellion. 
$71. April 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 101). April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
i. in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
| Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 
|873. May 23, Act establishing the North 
West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 


| 
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1874. May, Ontario Agricultural College, 

uelph, opened. 

1875. April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 

ollege, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

1877. June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 

a October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 

1878. July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 

1879. May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘‘The National Policy’’). 

1880. Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

1881. April 4, Second Dominion Census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 


turned. 
1882. May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 


and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

1883. Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 


ence. 

1884. May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

1885. Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 
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1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
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April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial Conference in 
London. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States’ Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion Census. June 
6, Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 

April 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclamation 
naming the Ungava, Franklin, 
Mackenzie and Yukon districts of 
Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 

June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference in London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district establish- 
ed asa separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 

Oct.1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion Census. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


1902. 


1903 


1904 


1905 
1906 


1907 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission, 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 

April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with Francé 
signed at Paris. Oct. 17, first mes- 

- gage by wireless telegraphy between 
Canada and the United Kingdom, 
University of Saskatchewan found-- 


ea. 4 
Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
Branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. 
Visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia founded. r 
Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. July 28. 
Conference on Imperial 
London. : 
May 6, Death of King Edward VIL 
and accession of King George V. 
June 7, Death of Goldwin Smith. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. 9 
May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference i 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census. July 11, Disastrous fires in 


“a 


: 


defence in 


Ottawa. April 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic; Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of Que- 
bec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act assented 
to. June 2, Trade agreement with 
West Indies came into force. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 


| 
} 
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Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 


1915. February, First Canadian contingent 


landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


(916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 


917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec Bridge; Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


018. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 


offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
April 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference in London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 24, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
i6, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed 
armistice. October, Serious influ- 
enza epidemic. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 
eb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
May 1-June 15, General strike at 
innipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. 
Aug. 22, Formal opening of 
Quebec Bridge by the Prince 
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of Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince 
of Wales laid foundation stone of 
Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways” by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. ‘10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 
Sir Robert Borden succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 


ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. ae 
Second meeting of Assembly of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov. 11, Opening of Conference on 
limitation of armament at Wash- 
ington. Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third Assembly 
of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dee. 15, Signing 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement 


between Canada and Italy. April 1, 

Removal of British embargo on 

Canadian cattle effective. Sept. 3, 

Fourth session of League of Nations 

at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 

ference and Economic Conference 
London. 


at 
1924, April 23, British Empire Exhibition 


opened by King Georgeat Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 


- 
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as President. July 3, Trade agree- 
ment between Canada and Belgium 
signed at Ottawa. Aug. 6-16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1925. June 2, Provincial general election in 


Saskatchewan. Liberal party under 
Hon. C. A. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 25, 
Provincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Conservative party under 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned to 
office. July 6, signing at Ottawa of 
trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Aug. 
10, Provincial general election in 
New Brunswick; Conservative party 
under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Nov. 20, Death of Queen 
Alexandra. 


1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


June 28, Provincial general election 
in Alberta; United Farmers under 
Premier Brownlee retained office. 
July 1, Two-cent domestic rate of 
- postage restored. Oct. 19-Nov. 28, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. Dec. 1, General 
election in Ontario; Ferguson Gov- 
ernment retained office. 


1927. May 16, General election in Quebec; 


the Liberal Government of Hon. L. 
A. Taschereau sustained. June 1, 
Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. June 25, General election in 
Prince Edward Island; the Con- 
servative Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, General 
election in Manitoba; the Govern- 
ment of Hon. John Bracken sus- 
tained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Jan. 30, President Cosgrave of the 


Trish Free State visited Ottawa. 
April 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appoint- 
ed first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased to 
exist, leaving Quebec as the only 
province with a bi-cameral legisla- 
ture. July 18, General election in 


British Columbia; Conservatives 
successful. Oct. 1, General election 
in Nova Scotia; Conservatives re- 
tained power. 


1929. June5, General election in Saskatche- 


wan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. M. Anderson 
became Premier of Saskatchewan. 
Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, visited Canada. 
Oct. 30, General election in Ontario; 
Conservatives retained power. Nov. 
11, Death of Hon. Jas. A. Robb, 
Minister of Finance. Dec. 14, 
Transfer of natural resources to 
Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power naval arms con- 


ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. June 19, General election 
in Alberta; United Farmers retained 
power. June 20, General election in 
New Brunswick; Conservatives re- 
tained power. Aug.1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London, 
Dec. 20, Viscount Willingdon, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, appointed 
Viceroy of India by the King. 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census 


June 11, Remembrance Day (Nov 
11) proclaimed a general holiday 
by Act of Parliament. June 30, The 
Statute of Westminster exempting 
the Dominion and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonia 
Laws Validity Act and the Mer 
chant Shipping Act approved by the 
House of Commons. Aug. 6, Pro 
vincial election in Prince Edwarc 
Island resulted in defeat of th 
Liberal Administration of Hon 
W. M. Lea by the Conservativi 

under Hon. J. D. Stewart. Aug. 24 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau’s Libera 
Administration sustained in a gen 
eral election in Quebec. Sept. 21 
Great Britain suspended specie pay 
ments, following which Canad 
restricted the export of gold. Nov 
21, Abnormal Importations Act 
extending preference to Empire pro 
ducts, assented to in the Unite 
Kingdom. Dec. 1, Ottawa Branel 
of the Royal Mint transferred to th 
Dominion. Dec. 12, Statute of West 
minster establishing complete legis 
lative equality of the Parliamen 
of Canada with that of the Unite 
Kingdom became effective. ; 


1932. June 16, General election in Man 


toba; the Bracken Administratio 
retained power. July 21-Aug. 2( 
Imperial Economic Conference 8 
Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official openin 
of the Welland Ship Canal. ¥ 
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1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 


ference. May 18, Celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 
Aug. 22, Provincial general election 
in Nova Scotia; Conservative Ad- 
ministration of Hon. G. S. Harring- 
ton defeated by Liberals under A. 
L. Macdonald. Nov. 2, Provincial 
general election in British Colum- 
bia; Conservative Administration 
of Hon. S. F. Tolmie defeated by 
Liberals under T. D. Patullo. 


1984. Mar. 6, Centenary of city of Toronto 


| 
| 
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celebrated. June 19, General elec- 
tions in Ontario and Saskatchewan; 
Ontario Conservative Administra- 
tion of Hon. G. 8S. Henry defeated 
by Liberals under M. F. Hepburn; 
Saskatchewan Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Hon. J. T. M. Anderson 
defeated by Liberals under J. G. 
Gardiner. July 15, Three Rivers 
began tercentenary celebrations. 
August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 
400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 

ar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. June 16, 
Sir Wm. H. Clark succeeded by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B., as British 
High Commissioner to Canada. 
June 27, Provincial general election 
in New Brunswick; Conservative 
Administration of Hon. L. P. D. 
Tilley defeated by Liberals under 
A. A. Dysart. July 23, Provincial 
general election in Prince Edward 
Island. Conservative Adminis- 
tration of Hon. W. J. MacMillan 
defeated by Liberals under W. 
M. Lea. Aug. 22, Provincial 
general election in Alberta; 
United Farmers of Alberta Ad- 
ministration of Hon. R. G. Reid 
defeated by Social Credit party 
under W. Aberhart. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met in Ottawa. 
Oct. 2, Outbreak of hostilities 
between Italy and Ethiopia. Nov. 
2, Lord Tweedsmuir assumed office 
as Governor General of Canada. 
Nov. 15, Canada, by Order in Coun- 
cil, supported the League in the 
application of certain economic 
sanctions against Italy. Nov. 25, 
Provincial general election in Que- 
bec; Liberal Administration of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau returned to office. 


Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met in Ottawa; Naval 
Limitation Conference met in Lon- 


don. 
1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 


and accession of H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces 
re-occupied the Rhineland in defi- 
ance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
May 5, Hostilities between Italy 
and Ethiopia ended with Italian 
occupation of Addis Ababa. June 1, 
Quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces taken. R.M.S. Queen 
Mary arrived in New York on maid- 
en voyage. June 10, Premier Tasch- 
ereau of Quebec retired and Hon. A. 
Godbout, Minister of Agriculture, 
became Premier. July 1-Sept. 7, 
Celebration in Vancouver of the 
Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 15, Sanctions 
against Italy removed. July 26, 
Unveiling of Vimy Memorial in 
France by His Majesty King 
Edward VIII. July 30, President 
Roosevelt visited Lord Tweeds- 
muir at the Citadel, Quebec—the 
first official visit of a United States 
President to a Governor General 
of Canada. July 27, Provincial 
general election in Manitoba; Liber- 
al-Progressives under Hon. J. 
Bracken sustained but without over- 
all majority. Aug. 15, Provincial 
general election in Quebec; Liberal 
Administration of Hon. A. Godbout 
defeated by Union Nationale party 
under M. Duplessis. Sept. 26, 
France devalued her currency 
marking the break-up of the gold 
bloc and leading to an accord with 
sterling and the dollar. Sept. 21-Oct. 
10,Seventeenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva 
attended by the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, and a Canadian Delegation. 
Oct. 12, Britain, the U.S. and 
France agreed to co-operate in 
protecting exchanges; trading in 
gold by individuals was banned. 
Dec. 11, Abdication of H. M. King 
Edward VIII and accession of H.M. 
King George VI. 


1937. Jan. 28, Decision of the Judicial Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council de- 
claring certain legislation, passed 
by the former Administration, on 
unemployment insurance, hours of 
labour, minimum wages, and mar- 
keting, ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail 
the institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 

The several stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. ‘That Conference also recognized that as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘“‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation: 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities anc 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a numbei 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominio! 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles 0 
equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which pro 
vided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonom 
of the Dominions. ; 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of th 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of th 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


iy 
; 
PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. ; 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brie 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its munici a 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 19229 
edition of the Year Book. 3 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governe 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. *The Governor General is bes 


inl 


by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Sen 
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are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of. the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out’ of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


In Subsections 3 and 4, pp. 75 to 86, a brief résumé of the history of parlia- 
_Mentary representation will be found. Attention may be drawn to the growth in 
_ the number of members of both the Senate and the House of Commons since Con- 
| federation and to the greatly increased unit of representation in the Lower House. 
fe 


‘@ Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


| 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
“usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
‘which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such authority 
a8 is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which is 
| responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
| prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge 

of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his 
Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in 
capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judgment and 
‘Tesponsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The practice 
whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication between the 
‘Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, 
‘direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
‘Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. i 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


| 


1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1937. 


Date Date of ~~ 
Name. of Assumption 
Appointment. of Office. 
I eet ta Wt yh be Sued nel a ig | June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
rd Lisgar, oo yee ae 6 ema On Sere ee ne are ate Ra Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
Meee wear) Of Duitetin, K.P.) K.C.B., G.C.M.G oo oo oe oc oocc coon cocdec cn, May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
Seemarauis of Lome, tT, -G.C.M-G. oo... o.e.s ccc cue Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
le Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G.................0000.0ee eee, Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
s eeeres oe Preston, OP ore Pe eS? May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
Mumeeaer? OF Aberdeot, 1. T., G-CoM.G ook oe eec ccc ceececccreccccc, May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
eet) Of Manto. CF CUM Gee, ee ee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Ph SP SE SSRI i a a Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G......-............ Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
(Ane Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.................. Aug. 19, 1916] Nov. 11, 1916 
eneral the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........... Aug , 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
scount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.8.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E............. Aug , 1926 | Oct 1926 
lear! of Bessborough, G.C.M.G.............e.se0cee.0.......e el, Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 
sord Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, G.C.M.G., C.H...........-+000000000 0, Aug. Nov. 2, 1935 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


__ Asystem of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
bives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 


' 
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a 


Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although one Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Mar. 1, 1937, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921. 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry on p. 67 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


1. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
2. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. i 
8. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. i 
4. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 
5. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dee. 12, 1894. 
6. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 
7. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 
8. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 
9. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 
1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 
10. Rt. eerie L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 
o July 10, t 
11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) 
From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 
12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 
14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 19380. 
15. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 
16. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 


SIXTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 
en —————————————_——____ IT 
Date of 


Office. Occupant. Appointments 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. ............eeeeeeeeeees Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King ,'C:M. Gait ieee Oct. 23, 1935) 
Member of the Administration and Minister without port- 
FOLIO ee ee ss eae ee aire Sonic teeeione asietete siele.e Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K.C...| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Resources!............eeeeseecnees Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar.} Oct. 23, 1935. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada...... Hon. Ernest Lapointe, K.C..... Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Public Works. ...........cccveccccccesececors Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car- | 
. Gin, 1K Cu koe sarees elanianieres Oct. 23, 1985 
Minister of Finance............eceecececeeces ae dase Hon. Charles Avery Dunning...| Oct. 23, 1935. 
Postmaster: General sen ses aes cen. ceils cise eestor croleisins eeiclers Hon. John Campbell Elliott, 
Ol © ee crise Po osc bec Oct. 23, 1935. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.........seseceesseeeees Hon. William Daum Euler...... Oct. 23, 1985 
Secretary of State of Canada..........cceceeeceesecrenes Hon. Fernand Rinfret........... Oct. 23, 1935) 
Minister of National Defence............sceceseceeveeee: Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie. ...] Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of Pensions and National Health...............- Hon, Charles Gavan Power, 33a 
Cl, KE Oo a 2 acer: bein Cc ; 

Minister of National Revenue..........scsccsecereceesers Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley, K.C.} Oct. 23, 1985 
Minister of Fisheries..........ceeececeees oh Raine esis Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, K.C.| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Labour...... ne Ta. Ue Sete eeetciete os: Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers. .| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Transport?.........ssccccccceeccees Se Doar Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe...} Oct. 23, | 

Minister of Agriculture... ....ccceccccccccccccceeceds my Pets Hon. James Garfield Gardiner..}| Oct. 28, 19 
, 


1The Departments of Mines, Interior, Immigration and Colonization, and Indian A ffairs were organized 
into the new Department of Mines and Resources on Dee. 1, 1936. (| 

2The Department of Railways and Canals and the Department of Marine, together with the Civil 
Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence were organized into the new Department of 
Transport on Nov. 2, 1936. { 
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3.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 
According to Seniority Therein,! as at Mar. 1, 1937. 
Norz.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 


those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Date when Date when 
Name. Sworn In. Name. Sworn In. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock.| July 13, 1896 || The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 
| The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- LOTS rer et ern: ot Bene! Sept. 7, 1925 
TIO rn he ad. Se os sock Feb. 11, 1902 || The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler’....]| Sept. 9, 1925 
The Hon. Sir. A. B. Aylesworth...} Oct. 16, 1905 || The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey’| Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux...... June 4, 1906 | The Hon. Walter Edward Foster .| Sept. 26, 1925 
| The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham..} Aug. 30, 1907 || The Hon. Philippe Roy®.......... Feb. 9, 1926 
| The Hon. R. Dandurand?......... Jan. 20, 1909 || The Hon. Charles A. Dunning?...} Mar. 1, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. W. L.. Mackenzie The Hon. John C. Elliott?........ Mar. 8, 1926 
"SOLAS ot theres eens spect 5 ee June 2, 1909 || The Hon. James D. Chaplin...... July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird ‘The Hon. George Burpee Jones...| July 13, 1926 
BSOLGOR orn meicte te Minette sc tos Oct. 10, 1911} The Hon. Donald Sutherland..... July 138, 1926 
| The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 

Perley . 5 wien ee «ree. os ere Oct.- 10, 1911 Morand tyme toto tei eres ae July 13, 1926 

_ The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White. .}| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 

| The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen.| Oct. 10, 1911 UCL Meet Satin ake oct eeea core ae nee July 138, 1926 
The Hon. William James Roche...} Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Eugéne Paquet......... Aug. 23, 1926 

| The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....) Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon.GuillaumeAndréFauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 

! The Hon. Martin Burrell. ......... Oct. 16, 1911 | The Hon. Lucien Cannon......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.| Oct. 20, 1914 || The Hon. William D. Euler ?..... Sept. 25, 1926 

| The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... Oct. 2, 1915 ]} The Hon. Fernand Rinfret?....... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude..| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. Peter Heenan.......... Sept. 25, 1926 

| The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. James Layton Ralston..} Oct. 8, 1926 

BAUGH OS sees PEAR Cove sos 2 Feb. 18, 1916 || The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin...| Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny......... Jan. 8, 1917) The Hon. Thomas Ahearn........ Jan. 16, 1928 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 

LESBIUEN GB enol, eeccigesene gee an ae Oct. 3, 1917 Donald: sows the ete: Oct. 18, 1929 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder,| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. William Frederick Kay.| June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..} Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan....... June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie?.| June 27, 1930 

ESTED are archi ce sal. eh Se, <2 Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy...... July 31, 1930 

The Hon. ThomasAlexanderCrerar*| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur Sauvé.......... Aug. 7, 1930 

| The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...| Oct. 23, 1917 || The Hon. Murray MacLaren...... Aug. 7, 1930 

| The Hon. Hugh Guthrie.......... July 5, 1919 |) The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart| Aug. 7, 1930 

| The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan.} Aug. 7, 1930 
BTC Syl HRT ee Moree is Aug. 2, 1919} The Hon. Donald Matheson 

| The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie...} Aug. 12, 1919 Sen stg £20775 I RR oy Aug. 7, 1930 

‘The Hon. Fleming Blanchard The Hon. Alfred Duranleau...... Aug. 7, 1930 

oCurdy) Ot... heel Sf es July 13, 1920 || The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy] Aug. 7, 1930 

The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore..... July 18, 1920 | The Hon. Maurice Dupré......... Aug. 7, 1930 

_ The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes....... Feb. 22, 1921 | The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon.| Aug. 7, 1930 

The Hon. John Babington The Hon. Robert Weir........... Aug. 8, 1930 

Macaulay Baxter...............- Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson...| Jan. 14, 1931 

| The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens.} Sept. 21, 1921 |) The Hon. W. D. Herridge........ June 17, 1931 

The Hon. Robert James Manion...| Sept. 22, 1921 || The Hon. Robert Charles 
e Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 Matth ewasdeisuieriwient ste ocee Dec. 6, 1933 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson} Nov. 17, 1934 
IA any eae aren Oct. 4, 1921 |) The Hon. Grote Stirling.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe ?....... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. George Reginald Geary| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. William Gordon Ernst..| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Charles Stewart........ Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. James Earl Lawson....| Aug. 14, 1935 
)} The Hon.William Richard Mother- The Hon. Samuel Gobeil......... Aug. 14, 1935 
| RES ee een Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron..| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. James Murdock......... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. William Earl Rowe....| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 |} The Hon. Onésime Gagnon....... Aug. 30, 1935 

| The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. Charles Gavan Power?.| Oct. 23, 1935 
| The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- The Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley?..| Oct. 23, 1935 
ES eh oO. f serrrah ores April 12, 1923 | The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud?.] Oct. 238, 1935 
| The Hon. Edward James McMurray] Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers?} Oct. 238, 1935 
‘The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur The Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe?] Oct. 23, 1935 
i SS ee eee Jan. 30, 1924 || TheHon.James Garfield Gardiner?] Nov. 4, 1935 
H 

—_-e 
1As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 

for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as a member 
‘of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 4 Ranks as the Leader of the 


Opposition. 5 Ranks as retired Chief Justice of Canada. 6 Canadian Ministers abroad. 


? High Commissioner in Great Britain. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1937. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1937. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of} Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
_____ Parliament) 7 


Order of 


: Session. 
Parliament. 


Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
Sept. 24, 1867. 4 
July 8, 1872.5 

4y., 9 m., 15 d.é 


2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 
3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 


| 4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 


1st Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 
TEt Pariament. o....22 see 


5th April 11, 1872 | June 14. 1872 65 


July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872. 


ond Parlishient.. 2566s 7 ond Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |fJan. 2, 1874.5 


eyes 4 m., 0 d.é 
| 1st Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 | 


. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 Tab. “Ot. iad 4 
3rd Parliament........... 8rd Feb. 10. 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 hr 17. 1878.5 

8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 Miso ee : 

7 


, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 Jay..5m., 25 d.é 


Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 

2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 || Nov. 21, 1878.4 
. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 |{May 18, 1882.5 

4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 |)3 y.,5m., 28 dé 


AtheParliamenteenes J... | 
| ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 ||June 20, 1882.3 q 


5th Parliament......... ..}| 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |\Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Ps 15, 1887.5 


Ath Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |J4y.,5m., 10d.8 


Ist April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |)Feb. 22, 1887.3 
2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 381, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 |{Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 ||3 y.,.9m.,27d.6 


Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 

2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 || Mar. 5, 1891.8 
8rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 ||April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 Sale en 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 |l5y., mo Ue 
6th Jan. 2, 1896} April 23, 1896 111 


Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 

Qnd | Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1807] 97 |[June 23, 1806.0 
3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898] 131 |tOCY o-y9995 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 | 149 ||p0" 0’ og a6 
5th Feb. 1, 1900] July 18, 1900] 168 hee ape os ah 


| ist. | Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 | 107 |)Nov. 7, 1900.3 ‘ 


6th) Parliament. i<...2..0: 


(thebarhament... 6c. come 


StheParhament:... 0s ase 


Ott Patliameut cassie. 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
8rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |{Sept. 29, 1904.5 


4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26d.8 

Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.8 
2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 138, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 q 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |(Sept. Sa 1908.5 ‘ 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 {|3 y.;9m., 4 dé 


Oct. 26, 1908.3 x 


10th Parliament 5.22.2 


Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 
Qnd | Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 Dec. 3, 1908.4 


ries 29, wee 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1968 15, 1B 1 1s 98 d 


11th: Parliaiient: ic... 2c: 


Ist Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 480 ) 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1739 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 
4th Aug. 18, 1914} Aug. 22, 1914 

5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 l6 0 0d.é 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 Fan UEGsg We 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 20710 


| Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 


12th Parliament.......... Oct. 7, 1911.4 ; 


68 a 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 || Dee. 17, 1917. 


ive Partiamontiac 1! 3rd | Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 |\Feb. 27, 1918. : 


Oct. 4, 1921.5 1 

4th Feb. 26, 1920] July 1, 1920 127 Ati | 

Sth | Feb. 14, 1921] June 4; 1921| 111 |j3¥-7m..6d.° 4 

1 Adjourned from Dee. 21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. 2A djourned 

May 23 till Aug. 13. 3 Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of 

Parliament. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The lifeofa Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary 
legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 8 Not including days (59) of adjournment 
from May 19 to July 18. 9 Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dee. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 

1913. 10 Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 


15th Parliament.......... 
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een 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1937—concluded. 
a 


Date of Election, Writs 

Date of Date of Days of] Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.? 


——— —___.__ __. 


Order of 


Parliament. Session. 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 

3rd | Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924| 143 [Sent 5, 1995.5 

4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 |J/3 y., 7m., 26 d.8 


| Oct. 29, 1925.3 
Ist Jan. 7, 1926] July 2, 1926 177! || Dee. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
6 m., 26 d.é 


Sept. 14, 1926.3 
2nd Jan. 26, 1928] June 11, 1928 138 || Nov. 2, 1926.4 
) 


1st Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 732 
16th Parliament.......... 
3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 |{May 30, 1930.5 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 |)3 y.,7m.,0d.6 


2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug. 3, 1931 145 ||July 28, 1930.8 
ard Feb. 4, 1932 May 26, 1932 113 Aug. 18, 1930.4 
4th Oct. 6, 1982 | May 27, 1933 1698 |/Aug. 15, 1935.5 
5th Jan. 25, 1934 | July 3, 1934 160 ||4y., 11 m., 29d.6 
6th Jan. 17, 1935 | July 5, 1935 170 


18th Parliament.......... { Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 Wee 14, 1935.3 
2nd Jan. 14, 1937 - - |J Nov. 9, 1935.4 


LSE SSS a a aaa acai ee ee ee 

1 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 to Mar. 15. 2 Not including days (54) of 
adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 3 Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 
5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a 
Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days 


| 
t 
fl Ist Sept. 8, 1930°] Sept. 22, 1930 15 
| 
fib Parliament. ........<: 
| 
{ 


_ inclusive. ‘The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 8 Not in- 


cluding days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators.* 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 


_ three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 


and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four senators; 
and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof representing 


| New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case of Quebec, 


each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be appointed for 


| one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule A to Chapter I 


of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under Section 147 of the same 
Act, it is provided that “in the case of the admission to Confederation of Newfound- 
land or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a representation in the 
Senate of four members”. “Prince Edward Island, when admitted, shall be deemed 
to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by 


_ this Act” and on its admission “the representation of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
| _ wick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members respectively”. 
In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate of 


72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) 
was to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or six 
additional members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions of 
Canada. 


*A senator's sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
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By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 


to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, _ 


British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1878, 
the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3, and 4 members respectively. 


In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba - 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members ~ 


under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at two 
members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in Mani- 
toba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 


was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might — 


be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 


This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 


total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, ¢. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be — 


represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by — 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. — 


A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided for 


by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of four or eight 
members for the three or six cited in Section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal repre- — 


sentation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased if — 


necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
Subsection 6 of Section 1 of which sets out its representation as six members instead of 
the four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the Dom- 
inion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 110. 


Table 6. 


i 

In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and _ 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names — 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 1, 1937, in — 
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5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1937. 


Province 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. pte 

937. 

OST a ee a 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
PERCIODOCS act crass cok os ooetee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

| 3) Maritime Provinces... AA ore eee! 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
GVA POOGIN IG, hon a eee ces oo te 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10; 10 10 

Bw ASTUNSWICK 0.6. cach aves 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

| Prince Edward Island.......... - - ~ 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
| (4) Western Provinces................ - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
MAMCODA Rote cu kee aoee% - 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
British Columbia.............. - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
: Saskatchewan.................. = = = = “ } 2 2 4 { 4 6 
Pilbestn er ceGestess 60s 7368: - - - - - 4 6 

ORRIN on cls. Ces: 72 74 rr 37 28 80 81 83 87 96 


—————~ 2 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1937. 


Name of Senator. Post Office Post Office 
4 Kddtesk: Name of Senator. Radrouse 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded. 

(4 senators). Sauvé, Arthur, P.C.......... St. Eustache. 
Hughes, James J............. Souris. Paquet, Eugéne, P.C......... Bonaventure. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside Bourgeois, Charles........... Three Rivers. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........ Emeral Hugessen, A. K...........0.. Montreal. 
Macdonald, John A., P.C.....|Cardigan 

Nova Scotia—(10 senators). Ontario—(24 senators—one 
McLennan, John §............ Sydney vacancy 
pearnor,:Ciliie, onreorus 50 ee Pictou Gordon, George North Bay 

AN, HE Te series pews Parrsboro SmithVe Dee ee inona. 
HPONHIS MW. odes cals cae oe Halifax. Donnelly) sceet oats: Pinkerton 
MacDonaldeds A... : schoo. + St. Peters Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton 
Rhodes, Edgar ING EG eee Amherst WhiteniG.eV Soin sei cata t Pembroke 

SUSY LNOMIGS, 4.5% cc es New Glasgow Macdonell, A. H., C.M.G....}/Toronto. 
UMN ClMK I Ie. reece 6s ote Bedford Hardy, ‘we GzP: Cosi: Brockville. 
Robicheau, John L. P........ Maxwellton Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. 

MOT, Wie. cose ce accesinceees Lunenburg Se Rt. Hon. George P., 
1 Gea Ores nereere nce ain SER A Pema pe Brockville. 
New Brunswick—(10 senators) anes McGuire, Williaa 1 Hew, ose Toronto 
Ege Ce le eee i a Richibucto Spence, James H.............|'Toronto 
McDonald, J. A..........+0.. Shediac. Little, Edgar S.............. London. 
Black eran’ Bic oc. telsucse Sackville Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst Horsey, H. H...........-.... ressy. 
Robinson, C. W...........+-- Moncton Wilson, Cairine R............ Ottawa 
Pome AS BOP .Os. sscties, Sackville. Murdock, J., P.C....0.2222. Ottawa 
Foster, W. E., P.C. (Speaker) |Saint John. Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., B. CG ltceonte: 
Jones, George .C........|Apohaqui. Hanne Ah a tate cea stan eis Ottawa 
Léger, Antoine Portes th any Moncton. : Poe Sie ea ee te Ottawa 
Smith, Benjamin F,..........|/East Florenceville. Sechackand, Donald, P.C..... Ingersoll 
Arthurs, James BEI OIOE Ti ae Parry Soun 
peg ay raed Fallis, Iva C.................| Peterborough, R.R 
0.3. 
Dandurand, SOR bea! O'Connor, Frank P........... Toronto 
‘i “ex : ind Rea Taleo oe a es ats en 
meeope, Rufus H... 6.6... s03s0e ookshire 1 
Seeman, CO, Pe see ese Montreal pcm ie penatorsss pet abe Manitou 
L’Espérance, D. O..........- Quebec. MoM oan, lh. iie.. eerie Winnipeg 
peendin, EP . 3., P.C......606. St. Francois du Lac.! Bénard, Aimé................ Winnipeg 
_ Chapais, Sir Thomas......... Quebec. Motiv de P er ee Morris 
| on: ty ed ST is eaetoady Seats or Mullins, Borys Be ats Winnipeg 
Berienk, £5 P.C,....22.0056. Montreal Haig, John T.. The cree es: 
MME Wes ccvcccts sees sees Bromptonville 
MME OH win. u'd p.cbicvcrececes uebec. Saskatchewan—(6 senators). 
SE eS ae St. Jéréme IPG wa Woawice tone to seled Regina 
Ballantyne, C.C............. Montreal. Caldervd cA ee. Con .tss sees Regina. 
ESE 0S pace aa St. Lambert GilligGAGB. nes. cent. ost tee Whitewood 
Brown, Md eee Oe Montreal. Marcotte, A..................|Ponteix, 
Fauteux, ce Peer i sa cece lnce Outremont Horner; te Bo oe. 6. eka ess Blaine Lake 
MURIEL As clit. 502 esnes deces Quebec. Aseltine, W. M............... Rosetown 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1937—concluded. 


Name of Senator. Post Office Name of Senator. Post Office 
Address. Address. 
Alberta—(6 senators—one British Columbia— 

vacancy). (6 senators). 
Michener, Edward........... Calgary. Barnard. (Gol.. ac rete eee Victoria. 
Flarmer, Wis J .3.2 00 stein = Edmonton. Taylorad. Lysate cease New Westminster. 
Griesbach, W. A., C.B., Green; Ri Pica ft rercerees Victoria. 

CNEG. ike cee eae Edmonton. King) JJ nih Caen Victoria. 
Buchanan, We A. .e.ns soem. Lethbridge. McRae, A. DiC. Br eeceee Vancouver. 
Riley s#DanielE ios fa. 2 3 High River. Farrisads Weir eitete.s soto Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3)» ¥ 
it was provided that ‘The House of Commons shall . . . consist of one hundred and 
eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for 
Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Brunswick”.* Further,” & 
under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


“(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


““(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- _ 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the — 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional _ 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling — 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part — 
RCRA One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole — 

umber; 


(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall — 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada — 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for © 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by ~ 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; . 

“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 4 
then existing Parliament’. F 

ry 
Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 4 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is — 


not thereby disturbed’. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro-— 
vision was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”. 


ies 8 


TS yee 


SF el =. 


*The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 
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Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’, 
Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 1867 
‘consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 19 
{for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under 
| the Manitoba Act of 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
| province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British Colum- 
bia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 1871, 
|6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 members 
‘at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- 
\sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
i members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives up 
‘to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
|Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
‘of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bringing the membership 
of the House of Commons to 206. 


Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
‘Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 88 
to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the House 
‘of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions of 49 
Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for the then 
provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional districts of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 


as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 


The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By Chapter 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member was added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) 
and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, ec. 42)—it was provided that their repre- 
sentation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the Quinquennial Census 
of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, increased the 
representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 members, 
thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 


| 
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The Census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234. However, in 
the following session the amendment to the British North America Act already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19.) The total membership, 


therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments — 


(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 
As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the Census of 1921, 


the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members’ 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, ~ 


4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 


provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because © 


of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect that the 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer 
than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under Sub- 
section 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 78), the propor- 
tion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had not 
declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, 
it had been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) should not be 
included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, so that the 1921 
population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, wz., 2,358,412, divided by the fixed 
number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of representation, 36,283. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further decrease in the rate of growth of the 
population of Canada, a gain of only 18-08 p.c. being recorded from 1921 to 19381, as — 


against 21-94 p.c. in the previous decade. Under the provisions of the Representa- 
tion Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 54), Nova Scotia lost 2 members and New Bruns- 
wick 1, while Alberta and British Columbia gained 1 and 2 members respec- 
tively, the total number of members in the House of Commons remaining at 245. 
The whole problem of redistribution arising out of the 1931 Census was treated in- 
extenso at pp. 76-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. j 
7.—Representation in the House of Conia as at Dominion General Elections, | 

1867-1935. | 


—— ————————————————— 
Province. |1867.|1872.]1874.]1878.]1882. |1887.|1891.|1896.}1900.|1904.|1908.}1911. 1917.]1921.] 1925.1/1935. 


Onrticed.! 21 881 98| 88] 92| 92| 92| 92) 921 86] 86] 86] g2| 82] 82] 82 
ne ss | 651 65| 65| 65] 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65] 65| 65| 65) 65 
‘aoe io { 91 | o1{ at{ 21] 21} 21} 20] 20] 18| 18] 18] 16] 16] 14] 12 
NBs ee 131 1et 161. 164.161 461 16}. 114:|, 1418) 48) 18) 40) fiesta 
Mant tone: Se SET aL Re ey) ZL 10. |. 20) TOR ei ie eee 
Wort ae ie cho et eee bt 6) 6] 6) 6) oF 7 oe pee pede 
ae Sil orcichiy Sots 10 Farkas Si o° tne obo eel neat aceetmena 16} ot | 30m 

ABKeccsccce — = = — — 
Alta bande SS [eee ae era Figs Pe } CA A Wet be 10 7| 7) 12] 12] 16] 17 
Yukon US EEY BPE SS La Sa ee a eer 


ee eee es | | | amy enema) GaGa SESEed (RRERRSENS RL Ena! (apcguaaaaal 


— 
Totals..| 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 204 1 221 | 220 | 285 | 285 245 | 246 of 


1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 
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The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 

of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
sentation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 boundaries— 
has also been increased after each census in consequence of the growth of the popula- 
tion of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial censuses 
taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 
1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283; 1931, 44,186, being one- 
sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 
Constituencies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on the 
list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the names 
and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eighteenth 
Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent 
by-elections to Mar. 31, 1987, are indicated in the footnotes. 


Polled, Names and Addresses of 


3.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes 
as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 


| 
| Members of the House of Commons, 

Oct. 14, 1935. 
| 


| 
|; 
| 
| 
| 
| s 
| 


Popula-} Voters 


1 Each voter could vote for two members. 

der the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning, (Lib.) w. 
. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936, 
ar. 16, 1936 4 Hon. Mr. 
clamation, Aug. 17, 1936. 


27175—6 


and Mr. 
Veniot died July 6, 1936, 


7 Party 
Province and : Votes E 
eis tion, on Name of Member. fili- P.O. Address, 
| Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. alan: 
| 
?rince Edward Is.— 
| _ (4 members). 
| eee 19,147 | 11,586 | 9,709 |Grant, T. V........|Lib....... Montague, P.E.I. 
Ue Se eee 31,500 | 18,281 | 14,355 pele ae ieee pig : re Rasa Eig Tk Mawr 
| arapee, J. d.*..0..-) iD. ei on, be 
Queens Binie alate w/miele/eiis sie (ea. 6 37, 391 23, 465 37, 5761 {parades PE a ee tbl. Charlottetown, 
Yova Scotia— 
|. (12 members). 
_ Antigonish-Guys- 
| DEOUSH ah. ak oe. 25,516 | 15,029 | 11,581 | Duff, W.8........... Lib. ..|Lunenburg, N.S. 
_ Cape Breton North- 
Me VICCOTIA. ..oocccevcce. 31,615 | 17,562 | 13,965 |Cameron, D. A......|Lib....... Sydney, N.S. 
| Cape Breton South...... 65,198 | 34,967 | 28,472 |Hartigan, D.J......|Lib. ae Bo eatin 
| Colchester-Hants....... 44,444 | 27,233 | 21,064 |Purdy, G. T........]Lib. Truro, N.S. 
“Cumberland............ 36,366 | 22,239 | 17,270 |Cochrane, K. J......| Lib. ..|Port Greville, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.} 50,859 32,079 | 23,119 isles, Hon. J. L.... = ARSE ae ES 
: snor, G. B......... ib.......| Halifax, N.S. 
BUMAEL Bcc Foe cave 100,204 | 60,197 | 85,9862 (Emot Libs... Hele WS 
Inverness-Richmond....| 35,768 21,207 | 16,929 |McLennan, D....... Lib. ..|[nverness, N.S, 
eine te 39,018 | 23,197 | 19,240 |MacCulloch, H. B...|Lib.......| New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 42,286 | 26,662 | 19,935 |Kinley, J.J......... Lib. ..|Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 
en eae 41,572 | 24,044 | 17,937 |Pottier, V.J........ Lib. .| Yarmouth, N.S. 
‘ew Brunswick— 
(10 members). : 
merlotte..:............ 21,337 | 18,574 | 10,622 | Hill, B. M.......... Lb) ae St. Stephen, N.B. 
BEICOBLOR viii ccc sles a0. vs 41,914 | 20,342 | 15,993 |Veniot, Hon. P. J.4.,|Lib....... Bathurst, N.B. 
BB elds Sal Ve vce oe a 23,478 | 12,375 | 9,628 |Robichaud, L. P.A.|Lib....... Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland.....:.. 34,124 | 17,859 | 18,744 |Barry, J. P.......... Lib.......|Chatham, N.B. 
| Restigouche-Mada- 
SRE ie sae» » 0.0: 54,386 | 26,405 | 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.|/Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
MAREE. ane lk. 31,026 | 19,442 | 15,723 |Brooks, A.J........ Cons*.... ussex, N. 
| St. John-Albert......... 69,292 | 41,202 | 31,948 |Ryan, W. M......... Lib.. Saint John, N.B 
ictoria-Carleton....... 35,703 | 20,284 | 15,831 |Patterson, J. E. J...|Lib. Florenceville, N.B 
estmorland........... 57,506 | 32,547 | 26,177 |Emmerson, H. R...|Lib....... Dorchester, N.B 
York-Sunbury.......... 39,453 | 24,813 | 19,961 |Clark, W. G......... Lib. Fredericton, N.B. 


? Mr. Larabee having accepted an office of emolument 
as elected by acclamation, Dec. 31, 1935. 


3 Mr 


J. R. Kirk (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, 
and Mr. C. J. Veniot (Lib.) was elected by. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. / 


Province and Popula- Voters Votes Party 
aE tion, on Name of Member.| Afili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. ation? 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 
Argenteuil.......2..06- 19,379 | 11,122 | 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 
George sages seats Consiccses Ottawa, Ont. 
WBEaUCe eaescdhe uate 51,614 | 24,341 | 17,863 |Lacroix, E.......... Lib.......|Lacroix, P.Q. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie...| 42,104 | 20,580 | 14, 158 Raymond, M.......; ible ects Montreal, P 
Bellechasse...........+- 27,480 | 13,394 | 9,313 |Boulanger, O. L..... Lib.......|Quebec, P.Q 
Berthier-Maskinongé....| 35,545 | 19,650 | 15,607 Forronad 26s <. cea Hiba.ewess Louiseville, P.Q 
Bonaventure..........-- 36,184 | 18,570 | 14,589 |Marcil, Hon. C.1.... Lib.......J/Ottawa, Ont 
Brome-Missisquoi....... 32,069 | 18,951 | 15,225 |Gosselin, L.......... Lib.......|Notre Dame de 
Stanbridge, P.Q. 
Chambly-Rouville...... 39,648 | 23,169 | 18,385 | Dupuis, V........... Liber: Laprairie, P.Q. — 
Champlain...........++: 37,526 | 18,860 | 15,598 |Brunelle, H. E Lib .|Cap de la Madeleine, 
Centre, P.Q. é 
Ghanleaw nsec. eee 24,328 | 13,120 | 9,101 |Blais, F., Sr......... Ind.-Lib..|Amos, P.Q. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 55,594 | 25,591 | 18,869 Casgrain, Hon. P.F.|Lib....... Montreal, P.Q. 
Chiateauguay-Hunting- 
don 2s eee 24,412 | 13,655 | 11,163 |Black, D.E......... hitb... Aubrey, P.Q. 
Ghicoutimi.s 0c. 5.098 55,724 | 25,558 | 20,623 |Dubuc, J.B. A...... Lib.......|Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Compton: ........ hase 31,858 | 16,430 | 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A..... Lib.......|Chartierville, P.Q. 
Dorchestervet sass bssks 27,156 | 12,775 | 10,588 |Tremblay, L. D... Lib.......|St. Malachie, P.Q. 
Drummond-Arthabaska| 53,338 | 29,246 | 22,778 |Girouard, Wertscies Lib.......|Arthabaska, P.Q. — 
Gaspetineccncts tees 47,160 | 23,116 | 17,904 |Brasset, M.......... Tips Asner Percé, 
Tee Se eee aah eines 49,196 | 25,312 | 21,137 |Fournier, At cease riers Lib Hull, P.Q 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 
Montealmieigiie sss 56,444 | 30,473 | 18,008 |Ferland, C. E....... Lib.......|Joliette, P.Q. 
Kamouraskas sis... <<. 30,853 | 15,230 | 10,514 |Bouchard, G........ Lib.......|/Ste. Anne de le 
Pocatiére, P.Q. 
Ea belle eis csctants as 36,953 | 18,314 | 12,825 |Lalonde, M.......... ib peeeee Mont Laurier, P.Q. 
Lake St. John-Roberval} 50,253 | 22,690 | 19,672 Sylvestre, A........ Lib.......| Roberval, P.Q. 
Laval-Two Mountains...| 26,224 | 18,828 | 11,649 | Lacombe, i Doepaaces Libs age Scholastique 
Terie, . 0 hess we 28,548 | 14,625 | 12,770 |Dussault, J. E...... Lib.....:. | E4vie, PQ. 
Lotbmicroweeesscsenn 38,546 | 20,377 | 15,249 |Verville, J. A........ Lib .|St. Flavien, P.Q. 
Matapedia-Matane...... 39,977 | 18,624 | 14,433 |Lapointe, A. J....... Libs... .«{Priee PQ: 
Mégantic-Frontenac..... 44,440 | 20,368 | 16,304 |Roberge, E......... Ei taseees Laurierville, P.Q. 
Montmagny-L’Islet..... 30,869 | 15,636 | 11,843 |Fafard, J. F......... TAD Sacinear L’Islet, P.Q 
Nicolet-Yamaska....... 39,219 | 20,891 | 16,592 | Dubois, L........... Lib.......|Gentilly, P.Q 
Pontiacs. teehee asec 43.045 | 28,139 | 18,465 |McDonald, W. R.... Ind.-Lib..|Chapeau, P.Q 
IPOTLDCUL esse eee as em al 19,051 | 15,602 |Cannon, Hon. L.?...|Lib....... Quebec, P 
Quebec East 30,309 | 25,413 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South........... 33,441 | 22,829 | 18,167 |Power, Hon. C.G.. Lib.......J|Ottawa, Ont 
Quebec West and South.| 43,617 | 23,339 | 19,358 |Parent, DRS pe” eta Libss ica: Quebec, P.Q. 
Quebec-Montmorency...} 40,274 | 20,386 | 17,359 Baeroix: Wiz .se6n one Lib......./Quebec, P.Q. 
Richelieu-Verchéres..... 35,901 | 19,965 | 14,553 |Cardin, Hon. P. J. 
(ALT. © Settee. 5 ee Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond-Wolfe........ 36,568 | 18,258 | 14,946 |Mullins, J. P........ JW ee Ae Bromptonville, P.q 
Rimouskigoen. casein 40,208 | 19,827 | 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne...|Lib....... Rimouski, P.Q. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot....| 42,820 | 24,967 | 16,089 Fontaine, T. A......|Lib.......|/St. Hyacinthe, P.G 
St. Johns-Iberville- 
Napierville........... 32,259 | 18,302 | 10,910 |Rhéaume, M Lib.......|St. Jean, P.Q. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche....} 45,450 | 21,943 | 16,941 |Créte, J. A. Lib .|Grand’mére, P.Q. 
Sheflordener. etscsscse 28,262 | 16,499 | 13,595 |Leclerc, J. H LAID cherokee Granby, P. 
Sherbrooke............. 37,386 | 21,980 | 18,085 |Howard, C. B....... Lib.......|Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Stanstead.............5. 25,118 | 14,493 | 11,765 |Davidson, R. G..... Lib.......| North Hatley, P.¢ 
Témiscouata........00+. 42,679 | 20,720 | 15,347 |Pouliot, J. F........ AB opAnanee eae du Loup, 
Terrebonne. :.......... 38,940 | 20,748 | 15,389 |Parent, L. E Ste. Agathe, P.Q. 
Three Rivers i... +. 44,223 | 25,547 | 20,587 |Gariépy, W..... ib..|Trois Riviéres, P.¢ 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.....} 21,114 11,643 | 8,848 |Thauvette, J........ .......} Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
Wrirhitsc(svie i ei cis vas 27,107 | 14,284 | 10,783 |Perras, F. W.'....... Lib.......|Gracefield, P.Q. 


1 Hon. Charles Marcil died Jan. 22, 1937, and Mr. P. E. Cdté was elected March 22, 1937. * Hon. M 
Cannon having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Dr. P. Gauthier was elected b 
acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936. 3 Mr. Perras died June 28, 1936, and Mr. R. Leduc (Lib.) was elected b 
acclamation, Aug. 5, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth G i 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. ; 5 eneral Election, 


ie Popula-| Voters | +- Part 
Province and : Vot erly 
Flectornl District. tion, on Polled. Name of Member. A ffili- P.O. Address. 
1931. List. ation. 
~ Quebec—concluded. 
Montreal Island— 

Canticreeen Gh. koe 61,280 | 41,373 | 21,389 |Jacobs, S. W........ bi!) o Matera - Westmount 

Hochelaga............ 78,353 | 44,009 | 30,685 |St-Pére, E.C....... Lib. .|Montreal, Hrd 

Jacques-Cartier....... 42,671 | 20,957 | 16,120 |Mallette, V......... 1UsH ve Receae < Pte. Claire, P.Q. 

WGAUrIier Nese bon 68,784 | 41,228 | 28,134 |Bertrand, E........ LA Bases Westmount, P.Q. 

Maisonneuve- 

Rosemount......... 64,845 | 35,419 | 26,148 |Fournier, S......... Lib. -|Montreal, P.Q. 
Re le gh oe 66,651 | 34,906 | 24,706 |Jeéan, J.............. bills eee e Montreal, P.Q. 
Mount Royal......... 65,012 | 46,133 | 33,224 |Walsh, W.A...*..../Cons..... Outremont, P.Q 
Outremontieene so... oc. 46 156/528; 805se20.6161|Vien, Th sae... Tibesec Montreal, P.Q. 
SPATE An Peas <nh 38,673 | 20,565 | 15,803 |Hushion, W.J...... Dibss ee Westmount, P.Q. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount......... 50,009 | 35,330 | 22,322 |White, R.S Cons ecce Westmount, P.Q 
SONI See fata css 76,930 | 44,945 | 31,049 |Denis, A........... iba Montreal, P.Q 
SimELenryeeees i... a8 78,127 | 42,550 | 30,096 |Mercier, P.......... Thi? Seer Montreal, P.Q 
SieJamMeseiiee ss)... 89,374 | 54,768 | 37,672 |Rinfret, Hon. F.....|Lib...... Ottawa, Ont. 

St. Lawrence- 

SteGeorventh...... 40,213 | 22,549 | 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Cons..... Montreal, P.Q. 
Sto Vary meee cis . oi: 77,472 | 46,473 | 32,951 |Deslauriers, H...... it Sone Montreal, P.Q. 

V ErGans seen as ain ane 63,144 | 36,298 | 25,347 |Wermenlinger, E. J./Cons..... Verdun, P.Q.. 

Ontario— 

(82 members). . 
Algoma East........... 27,925 | 14,472 | 10,627 |Farquhar, T........ Bibsscces Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma West........... 35,618 | 20,098 | 14,949 |Hamilton, H. 8....|Lib...... Sault Ste. Marie, 

Ont. 
IBTANG eee Oe, seh ee net 21,202 | 12,257 | 9,725 |Wood, G.E........ TED keen Cainsville, Ont. 
irantiord City... <5: 32,274 | 20,969 | 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Lib...... Brantford, Ont. 
ROUGE Meets. smig.>, e's! es 29,842 | 18,899 | 14,992 |Tomlinson, W. R...|Lib...... Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carletone toc. cteses att 31,305 | 19,603 | 16,311 |Hyndman, A. B....|Cons..... Carp, Ont. 
COCHTANO He one tet nies 58,284 | 34,225 | 19,976 |Bradette, J. A...... Lib.-Lab.|Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........ 27,394 | 20,612 | 15,654 |Rowe, Hon. W. E...|Cons..... Newton Robinson, 
Ont. 
Durban’. Aeeeeet. wc oss 25,782 | 17,084 | 13,964 |Rickard, W. F...... Tet Semts ta Newcastle, Ont. 
ET gitar Od. sc 43,436 | 29,376 | 22,694 |Mills, W. H......... ib cedar Sparta, Ont 
HIssex Paste ives se. « 015718 1. 26,2235119;467)|Martin, Pss..e5.. oo: eT ae. Walkerville, Ont 
HUSSOX OULD He telek bene 31,970 | 18,088 | 13,144 |Clark, S.M........ Babes see Harrow, Ont 
HISSOXMWCS UE AotiD laseccrck 75,350 | 41,726 | 26,630 |McLarty, N.A...... Teaser ee Windsor, Ont. 
Fort William... 34,656 | 17,352 | 13,895 |McIvor, D......... Lib. .|Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...| 26,455 | 17,398 | 14,512 |Campbell, C. A.....|Lib....... Northbrook, Ont. 
CHEAT tas 8 AA A 18,666 | 11,073 8,858 |MacRae, J. D...... ibe! osx. Apple Hill, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas....... 32,425 | 22,044 | 17,199 |Casselman, A. C..../Cons..... Prescott, Ont. 
RGTeY-Bruee. ee Ae ose 35,736 | 23,384 | 18,110 |Macphail, A.C. 
@itss) Se ee ase U:ELO.- 

Lab. Ceylon, Ont 
PereyveNOLbh.. os coms cs. 35,407 | 23,096 | 17,908 |Telford, W. P.......|Lib....... Owen Sound, Ont 
Praldimand.......:..+:- DIAZS Nels 997 all ossiisenn, MiGs. .4.- Cons 23285 Caledonia, Ont 
eC. terincvart? kc. 3. 207008" | abd Uae Lonel Onn |e leavers bance oe gee J Prey ape a Burlington, Ont 
Hamilton East......... 66,771 | 40,725 | 28,421 |Brown, A. A........ Cons ace Hamilton, Ont 
Hamilton West......... 56,305 | 33,926 | 23,961 |Wilton, H. E.1...... Consens Hamilton, Ont 
Hastings-Peterborough..| 27,160 | 16,956 | 12,910 |Ferguson, R.S..... bis tee Norwood, Ont. 
Hastings South......... 39327 | 25,122 | 20,603 |\Cameron, C. A......|Lib....... Belleville, Ont. 
aiuron MNOrths cj. 4). <-.+. 26,095 | 17,897 | 14,067 |Deachman, R.J....|Lib....... Wingham, Ont. 
Huron-Perth............. 22,661 | 14,672 | 10,847 |Golding, W. H...... ieee Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River... .| 39,834 | 21,892 | 14,656 |McKinnon, H. B....|Lib. Kenora, Ont 
Oe ie ee ee 50,994 | 29,576 | 18,964 |Rutherford, J. W...|Lib....... Chatham, Ont 
manegston City.......... 26,180 | 17,022 | 13,367 |Rogers, Hon. N. M.|Lib. Ottawa, Ont 
Lambton-Kent......... 34,686 | 20,953 | 15,246 |McKenzie, H. A....|Lib ..|Watford, Ont 
Lambton West.......... S260) 1 200902 Wid. by, Gray. RaW... oes Lib. .|Sarnia, Ont. 
ODT 32,856 | 21,478 | 17,763 |Thompson, T. A....|Cons..... Almonte, Ont. 
(S20) Se 35,157 | 22,975 | 19,229 |Stewart, Hon. H.A./Cons..... Brockville, Ont. 
MOONE svidisivibckc. ss. 54,199 | 34,429 | 26,425 |Lockhart, N. J. M..|Cons..... St. Catharines, Ont. 
a ee S982) Tat e777 480,522 Foetts, PiaC. wn vs ce Cons.2 <2. London, Ont. 
Middlesex East......... 34,788 | 22,073 | 16,012 |Ross, D. GY....... MiDRe te ose Lucan, Ont. 


1 Mr. Wilton died Jan. 31, 1937, and Mr. J. A. Marsh was elected Mar. 22, 1937. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


se Popula-| Voters | y Party 
pee ee: tion, on ee Name of Member. Affili- P.O. Address. 
ore ee 1931 Last: i ation 


a er ee ETT Se eT 


Ontario—concluded. 
Middlesex West.......-. 23,632 | 15,269 | 11,719 |LElliott, Hone. ©... | Diba. a Ottawa, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario....... 35.513 | 23,038 | 17,428 |Furniss, 5.J........ TED error Brechin, Ont. 
Nipissing... ./.+2..-.--- 88,597 | 47,661 | 33,649 |Hurtubise, J. R..... Lib. .|{Sudbury, Ont. 
Nortolkene nae eae 31,359 | 19,842 | 14,521 |Taylor, W. H....... hab: hese Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland....... 30,727 | 20,291 | 16,583 |Fraser, W. A........ Lib. .|Trenton, Ont. 
QOntariomeeenin tease es 45,139 | 27,291 | 20,947 |Moore, WEL. Gs 8% Dasha Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa Wastecs sesso. 51,667 | 33,259 | 26,406 |Chevrier, ERs Bibs cas Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa West.........-+- 78,656 | 55,759 | 44,671 |Ahearn, T. Woe SAA Ra bstsie 3 Ottawa, Ont. 
Oxtord eo... eee eee ee 47,825 | 30,825 | 24,119 | Rennie, A. Siintoth MEAs ceca Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Parry Sound..........+- 26.198 |°15,526 | 11,543 |Slaght, A. G........ Lib. ..|Toronto, Ont. 
Peele ee ree ccs’: 28,156 | 19,203 | 16,045 |Graydon, CE Seta Conseizo2 Brampton, Cnt. 
Perth: soa 47,816 | 30,670 | 23,705 |Sanderson, EG heat bib sete. St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough West..... 37,042 | 23,566 | 19,022 |Duffus, J.J......-.. Ib Res Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur: ...¢.te-2¥s 35,313 | 17,607 | 12,623 |Howe, Hon. CPD eG ibY ese. Ottawa, Ont. 
Prescattwe sents ee ene 24.596 | 13,665 | 11,343 |Bertrand, E. Osea iabaeenes L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..| 28,697 | 18,958 | 15,056 Busting Ge die ass2. ee Cons-%s5- Napanee, Ont 
Renfrew North........- 27.230 | 16,033 | 12,212 |MceKay, M.?........ tb eeated Pembroke, Ont 
Renfrew South.......-.| 26,986 | 15,800 | 11,960 Me@annJiJiecr cee iD ete Renfrew, Ont. 
Russolese rt te oreo 96,899 | 14,761 | 11,717 |Goulet, A.........- b till oy oor, Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe Masts. :......05: 36,572 | 21,154 | 16,385 |McLean, GEARS linlosace re Orillia, Ont. 
Somcoe North........-- 99/924 | 18,849 | 14,608 |McCuaig, D. Rite idiot eee Barrie, Ont. 
Stormont. sede e tes 39.524 | 20,627 | 17,036 |Chevrier, L......... Tabesgass Cornwall, Ont. 
Timiskaming.....:...-- 37,594 | 23,306 | 15,890 |Little, W........... Libis: Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
Wictoriawesestess- asst 31,841 | 21,338 | 17,060 |McNevin, Bae IDM newont Omemee, Ont. 
Waterloo North........ 53,777 | 32,847 | 20,369 |Euler, Hon. Ws Di aiBibs 4-5: Ottawa, Ont. 
Waterloo South......... 36,075 | 22,823 | 16,912 |Edwards, A. Mie Cons.32 6 Galt, Ont 
Wellandereemaeeme ence 82,731 | 47,069 | 34,614 |Damude, A. Bae ie Wabees: <- Fonthill, Ont 
Wellington North....... 27,677 | 16,319 | 12,876 |Blair, J. Het Ber: Sane Lalo nae Arthur, Ont 
Wellington South....... 35856 | 22,614 | 16,987 |Gladstone, R. A ee iil ows Romer e Guelph, Ont 
Wentworthesecnes isc onc 66,943 | 40,840 | 30,488 Lennard, F.E.,Jr...|Cons..... Dundas, Ont 
Yorks Haste aie eee eee 66,194 | 46,215 | 33,703 |McGregor, IRE. s.0\Consaaus. Toronto, Ont 
York North eecscceces 43,323 | 26,146 | 20,000 |Mulock, Wii. bok ibis Toronto, Ont. 
York South..trtne wick ox 60,350 | 42.998 | 31.237 |Lawson, Hon J Mie| Cons cesar Toronto, Ont 
YorkWestassasr: cee 55,881 | 34,491 | 25,930 |Streight, J. Lae Labtec Toronto, Ont. 
City of Toronto — 
Broadview. cen «- 57,523 | 39.804 | 28,053 |Church, T eee oe GCons:.252. Toronto, Ont 
Daniorthee- sees eee 41,824 | 29,034 | 21,135 |Harris, J. Eee ee Cons ere Toronto, Ont 
Pavenporte ees eunen c 57,039 | 40,454 | 27,772 |MacNicol, aR eee | Conse Toronto, Ont 
Belinton 4 iiss es + 54,859 | 43,147 | 31,894 |Baker, R. Tob ce tee Conss..-. Toronto, Ont 
Greenwood) st... 57.296 | 39,087 | 27,878 |Massey, D......-..- @onste Toronto, Ont 
High Parkes si 52,971 | 37,590 | 27.550 |Anderson, Nd eee a Gonsoone Toronto, Ont 
Parkdale en etren se teiie 51,398 | 34,956 | 24,408 |Spence, D.......... Cons. Toronto, Ont 
Rosedale. stcaectieta’ 53,081 | 36,755 | 23,793 |Clarke, H.G....... @ons see Toronto, Ont 
St. Paulstee eset 62,283 | 45,113 | 26,821 |Ross, D.G.......-. Consices Toronto, Ont 
Spadina eecies tete ee 82,127 | 52,154 | 34.318 |Factor, Stree Tibs: conc Toronto, Ont. 
Urinityerememeee ie ane 60,806 | 39,642 | 26,973 |Plaxton, 1e Et eomiance Tiber see Toronto, Ont 
Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
Brandonaqe secur sacs 40,483 | 22,262 | 17,059 |Beaubier, D. W....2|\Cons...5% Brandon, Man 
GChurehilite. ee ys rs 32.133 | 13,863 | 9,084 |Crerar, Hon. Bp IA Saige Satetoe Ottawa, Ont 
Dauphine. os asset ese 37.703 | 20,501 | 15.405 |Ward, W.J.......-. Tato yeevecete ts Dauphin, Man 
Wismeraeec aon Gete fore 30547 | 14,212 } 10,282 |Winkler, H. W...... Tibsssees Morden, Man 
Macdonald.4. .....<---. 34,948 | 18,567 | 14,290 |Weir, W. G......... Lib.-Prog.|Carman, Man 
MarauettOss a. atee. ea 37,468 | 20,842 | 15,849 |Glen, J. Ane kh oo Paibeesn Russell, Man 
INeepawa-)m.casccr ee: 98,346 | 16,450 | 12, 767 MacKenzie, F. D...|Lib..:.... Neepawa, Man. 
Portage la Prairie....... 25,569 | 13,846 | 11,015 Wenders Hoeenc oc Lib. 3 Lieve la Prairie, 
an. 
Provencherns-nice ie 6- 32,613 | 13,163 | 10,179 |Beaubien, A. 1 ig Spa Libs St. Jean Baptiste, 
an. 
St) BOWWACOr esate. eon 31,289 | 16,483 | 13,082 |Howden, J. Pe... 2o. |EnD i sacoe ere Grove, 
an. 
Galiinits. ayaa es 52,222 | 26,411 | 19,650 |Thorson, J. jie Gs Tae Lib.-Prog.| Winnipeg, Man. 
Soaristits. 2 cree ak 25,094 | 13,051 | 10,675 McDonald, G. W...|Lib....... Boissevain, Man. 
SPTInS CLO oe nero mcrae 42,350 | 21,276 | 14,593 |Turner, Joie). Se lie wncte Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North........ 74,762 | 37,761 | 29,321 Heaps, A. Pats atts C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 


1 Mr. Chevrier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J. A. Pinard was elected, 
Oct. 26, 1936. 2 Dr. McKay died Feb. 14, 1937, and Mr. R. M. Warren was elected April 5, 1937. 
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_ Manitoba—concluded. 
| 


...|Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg North Centre.| 59,004 | 34,253 | 24,797 Woodsworth, J. S8.../C.C.F 
Winnipeg South......... 51,518 | 31,260 | 25,085 |Mutch, L. A........ Paine. ae Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 64,090 41,373 | 31,456 |Maybank, R........ ET] Spy oe Fort Garry, Man. 
_ Saskatchewan— 
| (21 members). 
Br DOLA Soy Gees 3, , 41,036 | 18,838 | 14,975 |McKenzie, R.!......|Lib....... Stoughton, Sask. 
me Humboldt.............. 41,172 | 20,049 | 15,120 |Fleming, H. R...... LDS basis Humboldt, Sask. 
Kindersley.............. 39,632 | 17,797 | 13,891 |Elliott,O.B........ Soe. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta. 
kei Centrewim 2)... 42,532 | 19,169 | 15,441 |Johnston, J. F....... LAD eee Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzie... 35... 66.5.. 46,171 | 23,534 | 15,417 |MacMillan, J. A..... Lib.......|Wadena, Sask. 
Maple Creek............ 42,428 | 19,572 | 15,023 |Evans, C. R........ AD sas Piapot, Sask. 
Beeltore. ee fs Ee 40,687 | 24,567 | 19,004 |McLean, M......... Lib.......|Eldersley, Sask. 
Brel ville es eee be 48,910 | 23,175 | 18,455 |Motherwell, Hon. 
Aiea Sin ire peresmaaes ao. a Lib.......J/Abernethy, Sask. 
BEGORD JAW bio hss odode: « 43,668 | 21,562 | 16,505 |Ross,J.G.......... iby nes. Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford....... 41,513 | 22,925 | 15,718 |McIntosh, C. R.....|Lib....... paar Battleford, 
ask, 
Prince Albert,..)....... 39,869 | 21,082 | 16,724 |King, Rt. Hon 
See eee: ibe scm Ottawa, Ont. 
fn Appelle.........c.c.. 38,015 | 19,391 | 15,809 |Perley, E. E........ Cons...... Wolseley, Sask. 
megina Citys. iis... ook 53,209 | 30,823 | 24,969 |McNiven, D. A Labi ey Regina, Sask. 
Rosetown-Biggar......., 40,512 | 18,735 | 15,277 |Coldwell, M. J. W..IC.C.F...__ Regina, Sask. 
osthern!s2. fy 43,885 | 19,152 | 13,291 |Tucker, W. A....... Lib.......]Rosthern, Sask. 
Saskatoon City......... 47,362 | 26,137 | 19,415 | Young, A. M........ Lib.......]Saskatoon, Sask, 

Bruit Wurrent c.f. 46,447 | 19,206 | 14,787 |Bothwell,C. E..... Dil eye ee Swift Current, Sask. 
The Battlefords......... 45,064 | 23,576 | 18,415 |Needham, J........ Soc. Cr...| Unity, Sask. 

CY DUNE. epee ee 44,710 | 19,635 | 16,290 |Douglas, T.C...... C.C.F....]Weyburn, Sask. 
Wood Mountain......... 44,558 | 18,871 | 15,046 |Donnelly, T. F..... Lib.......]Meyronne, Sask. 
mesrktoi ios eo. )h 33. 50,405 | 23,333 | 17,951 |McPhee, G. W...... LO 1s Wego Rk oe Yorkton, Sask. 

Alberta— 

(17 members). 

Est OE ae 37,423 | 16,054 | 10,594 |Quelch, V........... Soc. Cr...|Morrin, Alta. 
Be pHAD ABA, 65) clsciee. 39,102 | 19,438 | 10,576 |Rowe, P.J.......... Soc. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta 
Battle River............ 41,881 | 21,221 | 13,613 |Fair, R...........\. Soc. Cr LG gin Valley 
ta. 
mow River.............. 44,491 | 20,680 | 14,317 |Johnston, C. E...... Soc. Cr...]Three Hills, Alta. 
Calgary East........... 44,745 | 25,372 | 18,184 |Landeryou, J. C....|Soc. Cr... Calgary, Alta. 
algary West........... 41,418 | 24,915 | 18,361 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 

Re Beets Leer Cons...... Ottawa, Ont. 
BPITITORO.......- 5400... 42,717 | 20,247 | 13,392 |Marshall,J.A...... Soc. Cr...|Bashaw, Alta. 
Edmonton Fast.........| 46,086 24,956 | 16,449 |Hall, W.S.......... Soc. Cr...|/Edmonton, Alta. 

' Edmonton West......... 39,712 | 25,917 | 18,134 |MacKinnon, J: A....|Lib....... Edmonton, Alta. 
Jasper-Edson............ 47,394 | 25,316 | 14,835 |Kuhl, W. F......... Soc. Cr...|Spruce Grove; Alta. 
MMENDTINZO....5. oe. cus. 44,708 | 18,018 | 12,898 |Blackmore, J. H....|Soc. Cr... Raymond, Alta. 

mtacieod................ 44,325 | 20,456 | 14,583 |Hansell, KE. G....... Soc. Cr...|Vulcan, Alta. 
Medicine Hat........... 40,986 | 18,506 | 13,099 |Mitchell, A. H......|Soc. Cr...|Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Peace River............ 43,761 | 22,442 | 11,756 |Pelletier, R. A......|Soc. Cr...|Falher, Alta. 

Bed Deer,.............: 39,758 | 21,978 | 13,378 |Poole, E.J.......... Soc. Cr.../Calgary, Alta. 
Muerevillco.............. 47,168 | 20,678 | 13,620 |Hayhurst, W........ Soc. Cr...| Vegreville, Alta. 

\@Wetaskiwin............. 45,330 | 22,524 | 13,302 |Jaques, N...........]Soc. Cr... Mirror, Alta. 

| 

British Columbia— 

i _ (16 members). 

NNETIDOO................. 26,094 | 15,197 | 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G....... Lib.......|Vancouver, B.C. 

Comox-Alberni.......... 28,379 | 13,533 | 10,041 | Neill, A. W......... Indie he. Alberni, B.C. - 

| Fraser Valley........... 31,377 | 16,579 | 12,758 |Barber, H.J........ Cons...... Chilliwack, B.C. 


mee Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J. G. Gardiner (Lib.) 
vas elected, Jan. 6, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. . 


Popula-| Voters 
tion, on ee Name of Member. 
1931. List. 


Province and 


Electoral District. P.O. Address. 


British Columbia— 


concluded. 
Kamloops: 6 eceecion: 29,249 | 16,085 | 11,296 |O’ Neill, T. J........ Lib.......| Kamloops, B.C. 
Kootenay East.......... 25,662 | 12,668 | 10,175 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.| Recon... .|Ottawa, Ont 


Kootenay West.......-- 32,556 | 15,508 11,824 Kalina, Wereins: te 


Nama oer ee set fee te 45,767 | 26,155 | 20,481 |Taylor, J.S........- CCr Vancouver, B 
New Westminster....... 59,170 | 33,749 | 27,280 |Reid, T.........-..- Lib... Newton, B. 
Skeena ten anette aieces 30,391 | 11,741 | 8,382 |Hanson, O.......... Tithe Prince Rupert, B.C 


59,583 | 36,044 28.483 McGeer, G. G...... Vancouver, B.C 


65,683 | 32,425 | 22,789 eae a Hon. 
58,921 | 34,310 | 27,105 |MacInnis, A-........ 
48906 | 28.121 | 21,804 |MacNeil, C. G...... 
63,122 | 39,274 | 31,251 |Green, H. OR te rere 


Ottawa, Ont. 
...| Vancouver, 


Vancouver Hast......... : 
_|Vancouver, B.C. 


Vancouver North....... 
Vancouver South........ 


Wictonisine yiestiee teenie: 48,599 | 28,902 | 21,585 |Plunkett, D. B.).... Cons... Victoria, B.C. 
Viglea ems re treet tevin es 40,804 | 21,777 | 16,640 |Stirling, Hon. Gi -stiCons:3.?- Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon— 
(1 member). 
Wiikcon 4-44, eieretivecss 4,230 | 1,805 | 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.) Ind.-Cons.|Ottawa, Ont. 


1 Mr. Plunkett died May 3, 1936, and Hon. 8. F. Tolmie (Cons.) was elected June 8, 1936. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.* 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the 
Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial 
elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral 
Franchise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters. 
throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being 
the ownership or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, 
and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; 
each province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, ec. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected legislatures of these two provinces (R.8.C, 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other.provinces the rules as to the qualifications of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment 
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* Revised by John Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner. 
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&8 provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both extended 
the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, c. 5; Sask. 
1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, 
¢. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. V, 
¢. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), the franchise 
was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick this was done in 
1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island the provincial fran- 
ehises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in neither were women 
‘admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifications were required 
in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 
|G0-11 Geo. V, ¢. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on 
equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for 
‘Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections Act 
(917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers and 
Sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of a 
‘New Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
Wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rules as to 
changes of nationality,which were amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20,8. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
(Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
4o vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
40 far as it applied to general elections. 


Recent Franchise Legislation.—The right to vote is at present provided for 
‘n the Dominion Franchise Act, (24-25 Geo. V, ec. 51). The franchise is conferred 
tpon all British subjects who are of the full age of twenty-one years and who have 
deen ordinarily resident in Canada for at least one year and for three months re- 
ident in the electoral district in which application is made for registration. 


Those denied the right to vote are: prisoners undergoing punishment for any 
ffence; persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by 
\eason of mental disease ; Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who 
ja not serve in the War, 1914-1918; Judges appointed by Order in Council; persons 
vho are disqualified under the law of Canada relating to the disqualification of 
lectors for corrupt and illegal practices; inmates of an institution which is main- 
ined by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor; Eskimos, 
thether born in Canada or elsewhere; persons who are disqualified by reason of 
ace from voting at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of a province 
1 which they are residing, and who did not serve in the War, 1914-1918; in the 
rovince of British Columbia, every Doukhobor or any descendant of such, whether 
orn in that province or elsewhere who is by the law of that province disqualified 
> vote at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of that province. 


FE Revisions of Franchise Legislation.—Under the provisions of the Dominion 
tanchise Act, 1934, the List of Electors was to be revised annually commencing in 
fay, 1935. On April 8, 1936, an amendment (1 Edw. VIII, c. 4) was passed and 
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assented to by Parliament postponing the annual revision for the year 1936. In | 
order to take care of any by-elections occasioned by vacancies occurring in the — 
House of Commons in the representation of any electoral district during the post- 
ponement of the annual revision of 1936, Parliament also passed an Act cited as the | 
Dominion By-Elections Franchise Act, 1936, (1 Edw. VIII, c. 36) which was as-— 
sented to June 23, 1936. The qualifications of any elector under the provisions © 
of this legislation are the same as under the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, except 
that an elector shall have been ordinarily a resident in Canada for at least twelve 
mouths, and has been ordinarily resident in the electoral district in which the pending 
by-election is to be held not less than three months immediately preceding the date 
of the issue of the Writ of such by-election. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The numbers of voters on the lists and the 
numbers of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.—Numbers of Voters and Votes Polled at the General Elections 
of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935. 


Numbers of Voters on the Lists. Numbers of Votes Polled. 
Province. Pee nara a 
1925. 1926. 1930. 1925 1926. 1930 1935. 

Ae Se eS eee eer ees See ee 
P.E. Island.......- 45,454 46, 208 46,985 49,5583] 55,569! 59,5192] 61,641: 
Nova Scotia......| 277,078 273,712 | 275,762 304,313 || 222,883) 229, 8462| 268,7272| 275,523 
New Brunswick...} 211, 190 | 210,028 | 207,006 229,266 || 152, 652° 162,7773| 186,277% 177,485 
Quebec....-.eeeee 1,124,998 |1, 133, 633 1,351,585 511,576, 458 805, 492 809, 295}1, 029,480 1,162,862, 
Ontario.......+.-+-|1,821, 906 1,847,512 |1,894, 624 2,174,188 |]1, 223,027 4 1,226, 267 4/1,364, 9604 1,608, 244 
Manitoba......+-- 250,505 | 257,244 328,089 | 377,733 || 171, 124 | 198,028) 235,192 284, 589 
Saskatchewan.....| 346, 791 | 353,471 | 410,400 451,386 || 197,246 246,460 | 331,652 347, 53€ 
Alberta....... .ee-| 283,529 | 279, 463 | 304,4755| 368,956 161,423 | 157,993 201,6355| 241, 10/ 
British Columbia..| 244,352 262,262 | 333,326 | 382, 117 || 183,748 | 185,345 243,631 | 292,42: 
Yukon .....-eeeee- 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,805 1, 259 1,482 1,408 1,26 

Totals........ 4,607,419 |4,665,381° 5,153,971 55,919,506 3,168,412 |3,273, 062° 3,922,481 9/4,452,67 


1 Bach voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 19% 
23,467 voters on the list cast 37,576 votes. 2 ach voter in the double member constituency of Halifs 
N.S., had two votes; in 1935, 60,503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. 3 Fach voter in the doukt 
member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cé 
50,121 votes. ‘Each voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; 
1930, 61,535 voters on the list cast 97,369 votes. . 5 Not including one electoral district in which t 
return was by acclamation. t’Not including. two electoral districts in which the returns were © 


acclamation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1936, of the several provinces, ter 
tories, and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of th. 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by whi 
this was effected. 
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10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
to Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Tints of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. Fresh 
or District. or Creation. Land. Water Total. 
RORLATIO Pee oot July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,5821 
BHTONOR. >... Co cus. sree te 1867 British North America Act, 1867|| 523,534 71,000 | 594, 5342 
Nova Scotia...... ¥.. =}, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 8), and Imperial 20, 743 325 21, 068 
New Brunswick... .--1,- 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 512 27,985 


Manitoba......... “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
; Imperial Order in Council,June 23,1870} 219,723 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia.. “20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
Bir, Island soc. eos “1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
Ge be) sees Ess eee ac dene toons 237,975 | 13,725 | 251,7004 
AIDOTED wn ec ecosie:e “ 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)...| 248,800 6,485 | 255, 2854 
Yukon...... aaatee June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
QO) niet al eat ien tee Oh ok eee alee 205,346 | 1,780 | 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan ot 920 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4905 
Keewatin......... cee 1020) fees in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700} 228,1605 
Franklin. 00.2.2... “1, 1920 . 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,032 
LN eae ann 3,466,556 |228,307 |3,694,863 


; ; 

1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, e. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 

of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 

§ Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 

1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly 

comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, 

by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


_-5 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 
1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original North- 


west Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Territories 
Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion 
Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21)..-The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin, and Ungava were 
defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 
1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, 
was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made 
apart of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude 
was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governs with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legis- 
latures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, con- 
sisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 


_ the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 


edition of the Year Book. 
_ The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regarding 


Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924 were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1936, and Present Ministries. 


Norz.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour”’ and is also styled 
‘*Honourable” throughout his life. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


eee 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

W.Gsk. Rebinson sy: sen ces .< ees 2 June 10, 1873 || D. A. Mackinnon..............000- Oct. 3, 1904 
Sir Robertblodesonsi5.... aces Nov. 22, 1873 || Benjamin Rogers......... ee ick: June 1, 1910 
Thomas H. Haviland............. July 14, 1879 |] A.C. Macdonald...........+..++.- June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....} Aug. 1, 1884 || Murdock McKinnon..............+- Sept. 3, 1919 
Jedediah'S. Carvell...co....«semiee Sept. 21, 1889 || Frank R. Heartz.....2.......+00-- Sept. 8, 1924 
Geo. Ws Howlantd.inei eee Feb. 21, 1894 || Charles Dalton...........-+eeeeee: Nov. 29, 1930 
PA] Mcintyresncecmecscce ec ane: May 13, 1899 || George D. DeBlois..............-- Dec. 28, 1933 
oe OO on ee ee a ee ee ee ee 

Twenty-First MINISTRY. 
ee —————————_—___ a EEE 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 


Premier, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Attorney} Hon. Pipes A. Campbell, Bee Jan. 14, 1936 


ana Ad vocate Generdl ce ateces cose es emcee «+ IMA Ae WE Rocce te ctareieterarerate Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........... Hon. James P. McIntyre........... Aug. 15, 1935 
President of the Executive Council...............-- Hon. Bradford W. LePage......... Jan. 14, 1936 
Ministemot Agric! tures. cece. sees ic eepeicys crip 9 sce Hon. William H. Dennis........... Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Education and Public Health........... Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, K.C., 

; AS) NR Ee oma eee eat of Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without LOrurOliO: ease cc secs void e ociclee cure Hon, Lucas RA AMene. cre © sas sree eters Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without, ROlmONO.. «otc -fpiccescsececiee socks Hon. John A. Campbell............ Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio. ...........s..seeeees ....| Hon. Marin Gallant..............-- Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio........ Sroiet en hece ovaittevoroisronevs Hon. T. William L. Prowse........ Aug. 15, 1935 


ee ee eee 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir William F. Williams... VA Terod iGia dOWOS acters tie lore apete loco ten tee Aug. 7, 1900 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle} O Duncan Cz rasets. ac. « «hele see eee Mar. 27, 1906 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle... James, D. MeGregor) i. 6 .r.sine . «100 Oct. 18, 1910 
Sir Edward Kenny (acting)....... DavadeMacikeen ss, yinacte- sree lt Oct. 19, 1915 
Joseph Howe vance eee setae meets MeCalhumeGranttyceocnte sarsltterere eters Nov. 29, 1916 
Sir Adams G. Archibald.......... MeGallumuGrant Succ cawatncacepeeiets Mar. 21, 1922! - 
Matthew Henry Richey.......... J. Robson Douglas certs yaaisaretelactorete Jan. 23, 1925 
A. W. McLelan.............-+000- James C. Tory. ...-.eceseseceeeess Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daliycoseaees: Frank’ Stanfield sok. «oc. es see cten's Dec. 2, 1930 
_ Sir Malachy Bowes Daly......... Walter-H <Covertacsace Sete lass «es Oct. 5, 1931 
SR tad eel eee, Ss reed, Barer ee eee) “ye ay Sey a ee a 
1 Second term. 
TwELrtH MINISTRY. 
—————————————————————————————  ————————————  —  ———— — —— ——————————— 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and President of Council, Provincial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer...........eeeseecereeseceees Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald, K.C.| Sept. 5, 1933 
Attorney General, Minister of Lands and Forests 
_ and Minister of Municipal NGL @INS on Spies otertesers Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, K.C...| Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Highways............+ssseesserese sees -.| Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Works and Mines and Minister of 
 LADOUL... occ e eee cee nee essensecceseeecceeees Hon. Michael Dwyer.........200+- Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing 29.22 4-6 sin a Hon. John A. MeDonald........... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Health............2+-eeeeeeeeees Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M.| Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister without POrilolio i: . secens can washes a ase Hon. Clarence W. Anderson........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister without. Portiohos..-c2cscssees vee e esier Hon. J. Willie Comeau............. Sept. 5, 1933 


_— 
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- 11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1936, and Present Ministries—continued. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.} July 1, 1867 || A. R. MOC laAR so. van eae eres ces Dec. 9, 1896 
See Es Eo ETMPOING. 5 sinc nc cc ok Oct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball................. Feb. 5, 1902 
BAL US a ee July 14, 1868 | L.J. Tweedie..................... Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley........... Novi) 5y, 1808 't. Jostal, Woodei)\.i..icsesssccaccc. Mar. 6, 1912 
FE). Baron Chandler............... July 16) 1878 YP GoW. Ganong! . coc sccacevccc. June 29, 1916 
Robert Dunean Wilmot........... Feb. 11, 1880 William Pugsley................... Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley........ Oct. 31, 1885 || William F. Todd.................. Feb. 24, 1923 
TE TGT : Weeg ato pei anion epee et Sept. 21, 1893 | Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean...... Dec. 28, 1928 
EE Se eae Dec. 20, 1893 | Murray MacLaren................. Feb. 5, 1935 
nn ee 


TWENTIETH MINISTRY. 


IE SST IS PU gc nr ee 


: 2 Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment. 
BMUMNIGREateti oom cab aEeecloua al Fe, oo ues HonAy A. Dysart KC. ee July 16, 1935 
Minister of Public Works. ....):......06000......... Hoa AWA. Dysart. K.C.: =. | sa8 July 16, 1935 
Minister of Lands and Mines....................... One MW Pie i ee July 16, 1935 
memister of Agriculture, ...........cessoeesesesns cc. Hon. Austin C. Taylor............. July 16, 1935 
MEE OORT Sc dcoad, Pence ee Hon) MeNair, RoC July 16, 1935 
OSs Ei i 2 rier Hon. W. F. Roberts, M.D......... July 16, 1935 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.................... Hou, Ck cepard «dissent toys: July 16, 1935 
President, Executive Council....................... Hen. P, Paterson 2. 26d secte. oo July 16, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio......................... Hon. W.S. Anderson.............. July 16, 1935 
eee nn 

QUEBEC. 


LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
ee Rs ee 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau........... Sept. 4, 1908 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............ May 5, 1911 
Réné Edouard Caron............. Feb. 9, 1915 
Luce Letellier de St-Just........... 
Théodore Robitaille.............. Oct. 21, 1918 
edie tt. Mason). ). ook... ae. Oct. 31, 1923 
Mite BORE dS. c oli t. Jan. 8, 1924 
Sir Joseph A. Chapleau........... Jan. 10, 1929 
(a Stee seat RS IS ea April 2, 1929 
mr Louis A’ Jetté.)2i22:55........ May 3, 1934 


(i ee ee ees Ee ee eee oie 


1 Second term. 


SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
' a — 
Date of 
Office. Name. App ointment. 
TE Se ees 


eS ae eee ee Hon. Maurice Duplessis............ Aug. 24, 1936 
“Minister of Health and Provincial Secretary. |... Hon. J. H. A. Paquette............ Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Public Works........................., POD de Be BOURAUG Ls os dees «a Aug. 24, 1936 
| Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries........ 111 Hon. Onesime Gagnon............. Oct. 6, 1936 

Minister of Agriculture.................0 000s oe, Hon. Bona Dussault............... Aug. 24, 1936 
Meevancial Treasurer... ........ 2... cncnccssccs... is Pesos ED NR Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.| Hon. J. B Bilodeaa .!; 0.02.5 0..3. Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Colonization...............ceccseeeece, 00.5 Lis BUBOE ied, Foe asc Aug. 24, 1936 
ke OT) Sree nC ners same Hons F, 35 Ledue ya csascepodesctes Aug. 24, 1936 
MOE! PAPO Suis ee die le sdiuaseieens Hon, Wi Tremblay... osc: Aug. 24, 1936 


inister WICHON POrtlolio, «ss. eeiecccx eed, Hon. Thomas Chapais............. Oct. 6, 1936 
anister without Portfolio. ..............0eeeeeeees Hon. Gilbert Layton.............. Aug. 24, 1936 
‘Mhnister without Portfolio..............sese00. Since OE De OOO RD ss ncian chagitcs ‘Aug. 24, 1936 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1936, and Present Ministries—continued. 


ONTARIO. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBS. 


Sees 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted...... July 1, 1867 |} Sir William Mortimer Clark....... April 20, 1903 
Wa Py Howland sieseeciesnrcdress + July 14, 1868 || Sir John M. Gibson............... Sept. 22, 1908 
Johni W2ACrawiord: o sinesctide staaec Nov. 5, 1873 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie....... Sept. 26, 1914 
Dw AW Macdonal ae tira octecottt sec May 18, 1875 || Lionel H. Clarke............+.+++- Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson........... June 30, 1880 || Col. Henry Cockshutt............. Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell.......... Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross.............- Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick........ May 30, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce...... Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir Oliver Mowat... scsi on Nov. 18, 1897 
Set. 3 eS ho ee ee ee 
ELeventa MINISTRY. 
en neces oar 
SS —— 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment: 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer...........sseeee- Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn......... July 10, 1934 
Attorney Goneralivs cocedsasn oes Soe eee ane casei ete Hon. A. W. Roebuck, K.C......... July 10, 1934 
Minister of Hd@ucations.cacaectscte cee csis came nes Hon. I.. J. Simpson, M.D, see July 10, 1934 
Minister-of Healthy eset core stasccs on icici pe rele isterel Hon. James A. Faulkner, M.D., 
Ci rcs 2s Seaetasioantesace een July 10, 1934 
Manisteriof. Mines erwiiionas see aes eaten See Hons Raul Beducaaseedcsccseaases July 10, 1934 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........... Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten, LL.B.| J aby 10, 1934 
Minister of Lands and Forests........-,.+.+++2-4+: Elons Peter Heenan scenes eos July 10, 1934 
Minister of Welfare, Minister of Municipal Affairs 
anGeMinister ofa bourne cee ties a eer Hon SAnCroll K..Ci cies July 10, 1934 
Minister ofA ericultures:, 2s. ...00.0- 9. o-e eeln accion. Hon. Duncan Marshall............. July 10, 1934 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................ HomebieC.eNixOM c. sas oiseemccia case July 10, 1934 
eee es 8 Sp ne es ee 
MANITOBA. 
LIZUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
2 a ee en ee ee eee 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
AG. Archibald 4). ac EET OSI AE May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. McMillan............ May 11, 19061 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... April 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron........... Aus. 1. tol le 
Alexander MOrrise nae. coeese ae Dec; 2, 1872 | Sir James A. M. Aikins?.<.....5.:- Aug. 3, 1916 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon............+. Dec, — 2; 18774 -Sinrdames A. Mi; Aiking i... sass Aug. 7, 1921! 
James -@Atkinsaecdccde-ccccepeo: Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows.............- Oct. 9, 1926 
Jq@ochultge west cs coe cee Tal yee Lom SSOcleoe MLC GregOne wna. aietcerisres ales Jan. 25, 1929 
J.C. Pattersomy i otienis Diecedess,- Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
Sir Daniel H. McMillan........... Oct. 16, 1900 
a  ———— 
1 Second term. 
Twe.rtH MINISTRY. 
ooo eeeQQs=~=~=~=S=0SSSS $$“wa\ss™—, 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Sec- 
retary and Railway Commissioner............- ‘Hon; JobneBrackenanwcesee sc sest fAug. 8, 1922 
\Jan. 12, 1925 
Attorney General, Minister of Telephones and April 29, 1927 
Telegraphs and Municipal Commissioner........ Hon. W.J/ Major, Ki@2....aaece aaa 21, 1936 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, ............- Hon. W. R. Clubb........ BAS erece Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration......... “#1 Hon, D.L. Campbelle i .«.emenen Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Education...........-..sereeeceeseeeees Hon Van, OCOUICA. «5c. soem ances Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare...........+. Hon. I. B. Griffiths..........0-00s: May 28, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources........... Hon. J. S. McDiarmid.........++.- May 27, 1932 
Provincial Treasurer........+sscecsesces kaitede Veins Hon. 8. 8. Garson....... psnenatn pt. 21, 1936 
Minister without Portfolio. .........s0se. ord Maule bis Hon. Sz Marcoux.c de oes 4s pisieitere eta = Bent: 21; 1936 


i 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1936, and Present Ministries—continued. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


a 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
eee eee ee es SERS Seay he BIR 
a Sept. 1, 1905 | H.W. Newlands...........,....... Feb, 22, 19261 
y Beye DMO pes ls Se) ctl lee Oct. 5, 1910 |] Lt.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E..... Mar. 31, 1931 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake.......... Grab elilgiy A eeiMeNabs dl. | ic. ipods, Oct. 1, 1936 
me. Newlands.................. Pebor 17, °1921 


\* 1 Second term 
Srventu Ministry. 
Tt) iS LL LL Sa — 


Date of 


| Office. Name. Appointuient: 
ne ee SN a a 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 
Treasurer and Minister of Telephones and 

DtOEIMONO GA See 2 EPs Sy Hon. W. J. Patterson Nov. 1, 1935 


July 19, 1934 

| Minister of Public Health and Provincial Secretary, 

and Minister in Charge of the Theatres and 

enomatégraphs Act and the Travelling Shows 
ct 


_ DSSS atin SU ge etc tage ai aA Tie eZ Hon. J. M. Uhrich, M.D July 19, 1934 
Bemister of Mducation,..........-).:............... Hon. J. W. Estey, K.C July 19, 1934 
Minister of Agriculture..................01........ -Honsd. G. Tasgerh oe July 19, 1934 


Hon. R. J. M. Parker July 19, 1934 


PAOUUUNY Cele RG OPE nae thice oe bP T ok 7 Nov. 5, 1935 


Hon. George Spence.............:. July 19, 1934 


ALBERTA. 
[= LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. - 


Date of Date of 
Name “Appointment. Name. Appointment. - 
George H. V. Bulyea............. Sept. 1, 1905 || William Egbert.................... Oct. 20, 1925 
reevLitVnbulyeau. ck isk, Oct. 5, 19101) William L. Walsh.................. April 24, 1931 
Robert George Brett............. Oct. 6, 1915 || Philip C. H. Primrose............. Oct. < 1, 1936 
Robert George Brett............. Oct, 220;119204 J. CiBowennt! Gs, Mar. 20, 1937 


SEVENTH MINISTRY. 


oe 


; Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment, 

fw Te ee a ee ee ee Sa 
Premier and Minister of Education................. Hon. Wm. Aberhart, B.A.......... Sept. 3, 1935 
Memes Coneral(/( 8.50... Hon. J. W. Hugill, K.C., D.C.L...}] Sept. 3, 1935 
MICA TPOASUTOR ioc esse oaon csc cnn, Elona Solonmhow ae. i eee ee eb. 2, 1937 
Minister of Lands and Mines......................, Hon. Nathan D. Tanner........... Jan. 5, 1937 
Minister of Agriculture............................, Hon WahiNt Chantsisok doce siees. Sept. 3, 1935 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of Railways 

Berri eiopbihes A. ee. le Hon? Win AC Halléwits fie i553. Sept. 38, 1935 
TIO ee Hons WesW...Cross, Mi De. 4. 523: .s Sept. 3, 1935 
Wembial Secrotary......................0-00007! Hon; B.C. Manning < oo). oo so. Sept. 3, 1935 
Winister of Trade and Industry, and Municipal (| May 12, 1936 
ns Lea a Re ST ae a a a Hon. Lucien Maynard............. 1 ag 90’ 1937 
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peep eres tn A A LAE 


11.— Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1936, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LagUTENANT-GOVERNORS,. 


a 0808080808585 SSS ee om 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Je Willrutclree  eaeete tt ateea July 20, 1871 |) T. W. Paterson............+.-44-. Dec. 38, 1909 
Albert Norton Richards.......... July 20, 1876 || Sir Frank S. Barnard a. seeeesene Dec. 5, 1914 
Clement F Cornwall y f4:i2- 2 July 20, 1881 || Col. Edward G. Prior..........--. Dec. 9, 1919 
Hugh Nelsons se meer cr ten or Feb. | 8, 1887.|| Walter C. Nichol............-.-+.+- Dec. 24, 1920 
BdearDewdney..-.9s..+--0--- Nov. 1, 1892 || R. Randolph Bruce...............- Jam. 21, 1926 
Thomas Rk. Melones.2...4.. 2h 00: Nov. 18, 1897 || J. W. Fordham Johnson..........-- Aug. 1, 1931 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére...| June 21, 1900 Bra AAI a han ih Aesieehedsadnls Sx. c May 1, 1936 
FAIS SH US TM leery eres arta May 11, 1906° ; 
a ee SS ee eee 
T-wENTY-SECOND MINISTRY. 
Seen Ee a 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, Minister of Railways, and President of 
Executive: Councily so sacce see a ee dere eroee Honk Lene eabbullo test yhieasaes een Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Finance and Industries..............--- Elon JOHNS EL ante irekte ace ie Nov. 15, 1933 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Education.....| Hon. GialM .- Welrsnermertc osetia Nov. 15, 1933 
Attorney General): 25... .01j00c oe eee ee ee Hon? G. McG joloan... a csena0 ewer Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities............... Hon. A. Wellesley Gray........... Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture, 25. .2h.ebs eee es oot eee eh Honukes@s MacDonald jan ea uence Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Labour and Commissioner of 
TT o eral) a a ate eee Ie tine Sore ar cero. ae On Ge Oe OATSON Sees Gade erates Nov. 15, 1933 
Ministeriof Public Works. .....<ssoct «22+ 25h =a Hon. F. M. MacPherson........... Nov. 15, 1933 


ee SE eee 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norg.—lIn 1888 the districts.of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mackenzie) are now 
administered by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. The Deputy 
Minister of the Department is, ez officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories which comprises 
the three provisional districts. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Ne ——— an a: eae 


Date of Date of © 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
A GeeATchibalcmemen . accretion May 10, 1870 || Joseph Royal.............+.+.-50+- July 1, 1888m 
Francis Goodschall Johnson.......} April 9, 1872 || C. i Mackintosh. 6. ccc were Oct. 31, 1893 
(MaxancdereMOErisaeeseee demi cer cit Dec. 2, 1872 || M. C. Cameron...........-.+.2008: May 30, 1898 
DAG iain Cee Sconce roaieckon erie Oct. 7, 1876] A. Be Forget. 2... cere ener n eee Oct. 11, 1898 
Edgar Dewdney..........-«+--+- Dec; ©3, 1881 || A. HE. Forget... 2.0.2.5. ne cee oe nes Mar. 30, 19041 


eee 


1 Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES.* 
Section 1.—Representatives Within the Empire. : 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt 

* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 


activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department 
o: External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 4 


| 
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this plan, its Legislature having appointed an Agent in London in 1761. N ew. 
Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, 
Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. Following Confederation, 
several of the provinces continued to adhere to, and in certain cases enlarge upon, 
the practice to the extent of themselves appointing Crown Agents or Agents General. 
Such developments as have taken place are dealt with on p. 92 of the 1934-85 Year 
Book. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.— With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 


_ itself of the services of the provincial Agents was brought into existence. To supple- 


ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 
Governments, which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the position of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the 
office are defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
in that capacity execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 


“(b) take the charge, Supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Coloni- - 
zation; 


“(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
overnor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.”’ 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 


| from May 11,, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 


Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
‘High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin wag appointed 
‘in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. On Nov. 8, 1935, the Hon. Vincent Massey 
succeeded Mr. Ferguson in this post. The office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada.—His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in April, 1928, appointed a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who was succeeded in January, 1935, by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B. The High Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position 


corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 


This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Con- 


‘ference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
‘Committee runs as follows:— 


f “A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 


of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position 
to represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 
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“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference:— 


“ ‘The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. ‘The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special ar- 
rangements which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 


273 


Prime Ministers . 


Section 2.—Representatives Outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 


increasing, as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- - 


ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War, 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- | 
thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 

In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, — 
‘+t was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute — 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s - 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1930. Hon. W. D. Herridge, | 
who was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931, resigned his 
appointment Oct. 23, 1939. The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler, K.C.M.G., presented 
his credentials as Canadian Minister on Oct. 20, 1936. The Canadian Legation 
in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Avenue. 

The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada; his successor, Hon. Hanford MacNider, 
was appointed in August, 1930, and resigned in September, 1932; Hon. W. Dz 
Robbins, appointed in May, 1933, died in April, 1935, and was succeeded by the 
Hon. Norman Armour, who presented his Letter of Credence on Aug. 7, 1935. 
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The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
_ Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
| The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at N o. 1, rue Frangois premier. 


The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first Minister 
in Canada in 1928. From March, 1931, to September, 1934, M. Charles Arséne 
| Henry was Minister. He was succeeded in September, 1934, by M. R. Brugére. 


The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
| On his appointment as Canadian Minister at Washington he was succeeded by the 
| Hon. R. Randolph Bruce who presented his credentials to the Emperor of Japan 
on Nov. 7, 1986. The Canadian Legation is at 16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, 
Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. 


The Japanese Government appointed the Hon. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
| Minister in Canada in 1929. Mr. Tokugawa presented his Letters of Recall towards 
| the close of 1934 and was succeeded by the Hon. Sotomatsu Kato. 


| Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The practice of appoint- 
| ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations has 
| been largely followed by those nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. 
It was found that, while countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able 
without difficulty to include in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly 
and Council various advisors and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant 
countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s duties as a member 
of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, and as one of the 
countries represented on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
|made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly, the position of Dominion of 
Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created and Dr. W. A. Riddell 
| Was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office”, to “communicate with the Government of Canada 
|as to all matters arising and requiring its attention”, and to “act in all such matters 
‘in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
)Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
jnamed”. The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson, 
Geneva. 

27175—7 
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PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose — 
relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through an 
Assembly and Council composed of representatives of Governments. Fifty-eight — 
States are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-two at the 
time of the first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, 
is an original Member of the League. 


The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of peoples, with a view to the material and moral welfare of humanity. — 


The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 
Nations, was drafted in 1919 by a Commission of the Peace Conference and inserted 
at the head of the several Treaties of Peace. It came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 


a oe ee te 


The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 
(a) The Assembly; 
(b) The Council; 
(c) The Secretariat; 
(d) The International Labour Organization, (see Chapter XIX); 4 
(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


- 


The Assembly—The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of 
the League, and meets annually in ordinary session each September in Geneva. At 
the 17th Assembly in September, 1936, the Canadian Delegation was headed by 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


The Council.—The Council, which originally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of four permanent mem- | 
bers (the British Empire, France, Italy, and the U.S.S.R.) together with eleven non- 
permanent members elected for three years from among the States Members of the_ 
League. The non-permanent members of the Council are at present as follows: 
Chile, Spain, and Turkey, terms expiring in 1937; Ecuador, Poland, and Roumania, 
terms expiring in 1938; Bolivia, China, Latvia, New Zealand, and Sweden, terms 
expiring in 1939. Canada was a member of the Council of the League from 1927 
to 1930. 


The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 


The Secretariat.—The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League.) 
The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The first Secretary General, Sir 
Erie Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by three Deputy cin 
General and by one Under-Secretary General. 


*The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington St., Ottawa, is the authorized agent for th 
publications of the League of Nations. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice.-—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dee. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at The Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
‘referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of-the Statute of the 


Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


r 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 
(b) Any question of international law. 


(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of.an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 


! Canada has been a Member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 


| 


i 


§155,755. 


the International Labour Office, 
International Justice. 
reduced the net assess 
Tancs of which Canada’s share is 


Membership of the Lea 
#f the League (February, 


in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


The Budget of the League.—The expenditure of the League is covered by the 
contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale which 
takes into account the population, area, and public revenue of each State concerned. 
The Budget for the year 1937 was 23,347,302 


gold francs, of which 15,211,306 francs 
were for the work of the Assembly, 


Council and Secretariat, 6,086,929 -60 francs for 
and 2,049,066-40 for the Permanent Court of 

A surplus in the preceding year of 2,062,479-70 gold frances 
ment against States Members for 1937 to 21,284,822 -30 gold 


35/923 of the total, 807,116-80 gold francs or 


gue of Nations.—The 58 States which are Members 


1937), are as follows:— 


\byssinia Estonia Nicaragua! 
ghanistan Finland Norway 
nion of South Africa France Panama 
Ibania Greece Paraguay! 
\rgentine Republic Guatemala Persia 
Lustralia Haiti Peru 
Lustria Honduras! Poland 
leium Hungary Portugal 
livia India Roumania 
ritish Empire Iraq Salvador 
ulgaria Irish Free State Siam 
Janada Italy Union of Soviet Social- 
thile Latvia ist Republics 
hina Liberia Spain 
folombia Lithuania Sweden 
ba Luxemburg Switzerland 
echoslovakia United States of Turkey 
Yenmark Mexico Uruguay 
JYominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 
uador New Zealand 


| 27175—73 


ia By a communication dated J une 22, 1936, Honduras 
rague of Nations, in accordance with Article 
anifested the same intention by telegram da 


Yugoslavia. 


gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the 
1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. ; 
ted Feb. 23, 1935, and June 26, 1936, respectively, 


Paraguay and Nicaragua 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature. 
and build up each section as statistics are available following each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-35 Year Book gave at pp. 98-169 as complete a picture of the 1931 census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. In the present edition, the chapter 
has been cut down except in regard to Section 15—Occupations of the People— 
which subject has not previously received treatment for the Census of 1931. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to! 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 78-80 of this volume. But the 


census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has, 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, | 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enor-' 
mous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in the 
ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be realized. 
The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information upon which 
the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. | 


On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
zensus is taken on the de jure principle; i.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. ‘The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of “absentees”. A date prior te 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census, 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to theit 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. ; 


_ *This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau o: 

Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, unde! 

‘‘Population’’. | 
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Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. r 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. The population is given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


 1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
| 1871 to 1931.1 


a 
ESS ET ee | =. Tb an La a LS a a 


| :. Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921. 1931. 
= No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 94,021} 108,891] 109,078! 103,259] 93,728 88,615 88,038 
Beat COLUSA. vrs. Ss. wa eee ee 387,800} 440,572} 450,396) 459,574] 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
| New Brunswick.............. 285,594; 321,233] 321,263] 331,120] 351,889 | 387,876 408,219 
MOC. Fs RES. aati Le 1,191,516} 1,359,027] 1,488,535] 1,648, 898]2,005,7762/2,360,6655| 2,874,255 
WEEETIO. cvs sacs ore see se ee 1,620,851) 1,926,922) 2,114,321] 2,182, 947/2, 527,292 2/2, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
fobal. cer SS 25, 228 62,260} 152,506] 255,211] 461,3942] 610,118 700,139 
Kweaskatchewan................ - ~ ~ 91,279] 492,482 | 757,510 921,785 
| MERU cE ret ee - - - 73,022} 374,2953| 588,454 731,605 
imeritish Columbia............ 36,247 49,459 98,173} 178,657] 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
| ar - ~ - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
| Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 56,446 98, 967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 9,723 
| Royal Canadian Navy....... - - - = - 485 6 

a [ait Sein LS 
| AMULET ied eee ie 3,689,257) 4,324,810) 4,833,239] 5,371,315/7,206,643 18,787,949 5|10,376, 786 


fs a a a i es a ae | Se ee 

i * 

/_ 1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 

eek. For inter-censal estimated populations, see table on p. 153. 2Corrected as a result of the 

| Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 3Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to North- 
west Territories. ‘The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are 
due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Untario and Manitoba. 5Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award 
of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 6Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their 
homes in the Census of 1931. 


(2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
ce p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
‘Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
| ULVESTOS 9: ieee l(b] 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
Nmgew Brunswick.............. 7°74 7:43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3°94 

EN SC eee 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 
Ro cles ohn e.t 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33°39 33-07 
meee ME tah, Shek eee: 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6-75 
askatchewan................ - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
RGM FO Rt Si Sh - - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 7-05 

| British Columbia............ 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 5-45 5-97 6-69 
NE ee a a a eee - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories........ 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 


et (a a] ee ee ey ae 
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3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


eeeeeeeeoooEoEoloEoESEIEOENEomNmmoamomnnmomomuq@qomumeee eee 808 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- Popula- | Increase, 
Province or tion | ———— tion: 1871 
Territory. in 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 in to 
1871. to to to to to to 1931. 1931. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
pA ents WOE ae 94,021} 14,870 187) —5,819} —9,531) —5,113 —577 88,038} —5,983 _ 
Ni See bar eee 387,800] 52,772} 9,824| 9,178] 32,764)- 31,499) —10,991) 512,846) 125,046 
N. Bae anne aeaeree 285,594] 35,639] - 30] 9,857| 20,769) 35,987) 20,343) 408,219 122,625 
Ques ee 1,191,516] 167,511] 129,508] 160,363] 356,878) 354,889?) 513,590 2,874, 255|1,682,739 
Ont ret cee 1,620,851] 306,071] 187,399] 68,626] 344,345 406,370} 498,021] 3,431,683]1,810, 832 | 
Mani nc. .citecuetee 25,228] 37,032] 90,246} 102,705) 206,183 148,724 90,021 700,139] 674,911 
Sask Shee sae - - - | 91,279] 401,153] 265,078} 164,275] 921,785) 921,785 
Altay eee ao oetrtoc ~ - - | 73,022] 301,273} 214,159) 143,151) 731,605) 731,605— 
io Oe Ge Dera 36,247] 13,212] 48,714) 80,484] 213,823 132,102] 169,681 694,263} 658,016 
Yukon’. .Gasecaeser - - — | 27,219] —18,707| —4,355 73 4,230 4,230 
NCW Late eee 48,000} 8,446] 42,521/—78,838) —13,622 1,481 iso 9,723) —38,277_ 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - ~ - - - 485 3 3 - 

Totals... 20.2 3,689,257| 635,553] 508,429) 538, 076/1,835,328)1,581,3062/1,588,837 10,376, 786|6,687,529 


i 


The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separa- 
tion therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of , 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 2Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
canal oo 1, 1927. 3Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the - 

ensus 0 : 
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4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per — 
Cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


SS 
Se eo eee eee 


Increase Per Cent in each Decade, from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- ee 

: : tion © |-_———_—_————————__ ——_ Per Cent © 

Province or Territory. in 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 in60 

1871. to to to to to to Years. || 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. : 

No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. -@ 

Prince Edward Island......... 94,021) 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
ING VA SCOLLA cca ae Gs Soe 387,800] 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 | —2-10 32-24 
New sbruns Wikis ss casi se 285,594) 12-48 0:01 3-07 6-27 | 10-23 5-24 42-94 
(OLNG NS Chee poems SOM AR Oe ee 1,191,516] 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-692} 21-76 141-23 
ONtAniOvn nce cme eee 1,620,851] 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 16-98 111-72 
Manitoba sacs cries crear amen eters 25,228] 146-79 | 144-95 | 67-34 80-79 | 32-23 14-75 | 2,675-25 
Saskatchewan sess scc0desta css - ~ - - | 439-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 - 
AUIDO Dain ween. eiotaecs accu coe - - - — | 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-33 -— 
British Columbia: ..t.s..see- ee 36,247| 36:45 | 98-49 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66 | 32-35 1,815-37 
Su On ead as ook ee ~ - - - |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 - 
Northwest Territories!......... 48,000} 17-60] 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 | 22-76] 21-72 — 79-74 
Totals.............-..-| 3,689,257] 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-13 | 34-17] 21-942) 18-08 181-27 


1 For footnotes see end of Table 3. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the Census of 1666 was. a systematic “nominal” enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupatio 
and conjugal and ‘family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 
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England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence colony, 
in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government through- 


_ out the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 


__ to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 


souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 


_ 1685 the total had risen to 10,904, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
' living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
_ Not to present further details, some of which will be found in the Chronology on 


pp. 60-69, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of 


_ New France was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), whilst another 10,000 French 
_ (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


The British population of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the 
foundation of Halifax in 1749. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 


_ different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 

(156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
_ 24,600, (1841) 47,042.* 


The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 


| union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 


provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year on Dec. 9, 


_ the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ““‘Whereas the Census of the 


inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken . 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken 


ij Be it therefore enacted . . . ”. The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 
| under this Act. 


Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 


| “Board of Registration and Statistics’ with instructions “to collect statistics and 
| adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same” and providing for a census 
_ to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
| Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 


._, A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and is included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to bé taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. ‘The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 


that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 


The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the 


Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific railway in the ’eighties and ’nineties. But though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912—to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal and industrial) which characterized the movement. The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 


to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In. 
the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least © 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily | 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the © 


never-ceasing and natural ‘‘drag”’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued 
and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, 
after which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly 
unexpected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the Census of 1921 
showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Results of the Census of 1931.—The total population of the Dominion on 
June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 


crease of 1,588,837. or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and | 


34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 


ie 
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During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 


~ between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 


with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 


and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 


New Zealand, according to the latest official estimate (the 1931 Census was post- 
_ poned), increased her population from 1,218,913 to 1,510,940, or by nearly 24 p.c. 
for the decade ended 1931, as compared with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c. respectively 
for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In the case of the white population of South 


_ Africa, much the same condition obtained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the 


only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century 


than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921, or by 22-01 
p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. for the previous decade, and by 19-85 p.c. to 
6,630,600 in the most recent twelve-year period 1921-33.* The population of the 
continental United States increased between 1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 
122,775,046, -an increase of 16-1 p.c., as compared with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 


1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the decade 
from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 the 


| increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 


five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 


persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 


an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-51. 


On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. 


of the total population of the Dominion, had, in 1881, 20-13 p.c.; in 1891, 18-22 p.c.; 


in 1901, 16-64 p.c.; in 1911, 13-02 p.c.; in 1921, 11-38 p.c.; and a 1931, only 9-72 ee 


of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of 
_ Canada—-still remain the chief centre of population. Their proportion of the total 
was 60-77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 
74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911 and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In 
other words, the net result of the sixty years has been that in 1931 three-fifths of the 


population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared with more than 


| three-fourths in 1871. 


FAs i in the case of New Zealand, the 1931 Census was postponed, but in the case of Australia was taken 
as of June 30, 1933. 
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Centres of Population.—The “centre of population”* for the Dominion of 


Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to 1931 inclusive and © 


showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next decade 


and northward for 1931. 


Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pembroke; 
in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 


1911 and 1901, is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. | 


*The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersection of median lines). 


For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was near — 


The units 


of area in which the moments (i.¢., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, © 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 


far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. 


The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 


be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 


5.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1901-31. 


Population, 1901.1 


Total. 


- 


Population, 1911.1) Population, 1921. 


Population, 1931. 


103 , 259 
459,574 
331,120 
1,648,898 
2,182,947 
255,211 
91,279 
73,022 
178, 657 


2,062,993 [5,325,967 


27,219 
20,129 


Per 

Soy Total. 

47-28 93, 728 

22-16 || 492,338 

12-06 | 351,889 

3:15 ||2,005, 776 
2,527,292 
461,394 
492,432 
374,295 


392,480 


2-66 ||7,191,624 


OO OE 


Province Land 
or Area 
Territory. in sq. 
miles. 
Pat asland).....0- 2,184 
Nova Scotia...... 20, 743 
New Brunswick... 27,473 
Quebecoe. ee cess 523,534 
Ontariows.s- ss. ek 363 , 282 
Manitoba......... 219, 723 
Saskatchewan.....] 237,975 
Alberidycccasen 248,800 
British Columbia.| 359,279 
Canada (Exclus- 
ive of the Terri- 
tories) .ac.......: 
Vanes ney ot tere 205,346 
TINS Ws etyece.c/s hone aus 1,258,217 
R. Cdn. Navy.... ~ 
Canada...... 


3,466,556 |5,371,315 


1-55 ||7,206,643 


er er Per 
sq. Total. sq. Total. sq. 
mile. mile. mile 
42-92 88,615 | 40-57 88,038 | 40-31 
23-74 || 523,837 | 25-25 | 512,846 | 24-72 
12-81 || 387,876 | 14-12 || 408,219 | 14-86 
3°83 |2,360,6652) 4-51 12,874,255 5-49 
6-96 112,933,662 | 8-08 13,431,683 9-45° 
2-10 |} 610,118 | 2-78 || 700,139 3-19 
2:07 | 757,510 | 3-18 || 921,785 3-87 
1-50 || 588,454 | 2:37 || 731,605 2-94 
1-09 |} 524,582 1-46 || 694,263 1-93 
3:59 118,775,8192) 4-38 110,362,883 5-18 
0-04 4,157 | 0-02 4,230 0-02 
0-01 7,988 | 0-01 9,723 0-01 

- 485 - - - 
2-08 |8,787,9492) 2-53 110,376,786 2-99 


1The populations of‘Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Act, 1912, but such adjustment was not carried 


back to 1901. 


2Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, as in 1921, 


have been deducted from Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
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Figures showing the density of population in 1931, by counties and census 
_ divisions, were given at pp. 109-110 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Generally speaking, 
the density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous 
area of the province of Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, which 
was 5:49 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest 

in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columoia. 


For purposes of comparison, the densities of population in various countries 
_ in recent years are given in Table 6. 


Norre.—The following figures, for countries other than Canada and China, are based on data taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 1935-36. The population figures of the latest census 
are used and total population is taken except where indicated otherwise by footnotes. 


¢ 
5 6.— Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years. 
z 


Persons Persons 
= Country. Year. per Country. Year. per 
3 sq. mile. sq. mile. 
; 
| | ERIRAT a0 Sec a 1930 697-59 || United States of America (not 
including Alasica). eens oe ae 1930 40-57 
BGCherEimds.. at... dts Shs tokio 1930 605-80 
Sweden. lat aucween wee ee 1931 35-50 
United Kingdom (including 
| Channelislandsandisleof Man)| 1931 | 490-74 || Norway..............cs0seeee0 1930 | 22-57 
_ EERE NR In ee SE al 0 dl oe ed 19385 469-50 WUUSSIa eee ce eee eee re 2k 1934 20-85 
Germany (not including Saar Russia in Hurope’...........-- 19384 58-06 
‘ PPOITNOEY LAW hs fera tedden 1933 360-77 
te Union of South Africa?......... 1934 18-10 
| MRE ES iia iano co mie areas 1931 344-00 
| ime Union of South Africa®........ 1981 8-87 
| RertDS CODER! ic caec swat alee: 1931 234-87 
| INewaieg land ris. cee sta tats 1936 15-20 
BIGOMANG EO eee 9 Sees oS ASS beats. 1931 214-51 
b AT eet INC We. te de eb ee a4 oe 1934 11-32 
SIGE MSOC (ae 1931 195-07 
1 a Southern Rhodesia............. 1931 7:38 
British India......... 00000... 1981 | 247-67 
Capua seo tae a 1931 2-99 
RDC hohe og ei FGSe.. le oisw 1931 193-84 
Canada, exclusive of the Terri- 
Spain (including Canary islands).}| 1930 121-34 LOTIOS Biota Mebslow cakes Gules ee 1931 6-18 
Merirish Free State?......2......... 1934 111-73 || Commonwealth of Australia?...| 1933 2-23 
| 1 Hstimate as of Dec. 31, 1931, taken from Canada Year Book 1934-35, p. 168. 2 Huropeans only. 


3 Estimate as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


; Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
_ vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, make it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
lz commencement of the twentieth century is due to natur&l increase and how far to 
= immigration. In Table 7 figures of movement are given as closely as they can 
| be estimated. During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who 
ie died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, 
la there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immi- 
| grants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies 
in the Great War and did not return. 


4 
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7.—Movement of Population, Including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Im- 
migration and Estimated Emigration for the Inter-Censal Periods 1901-11, 1911-21 
and 1921-31. 


Seen eee eee ee a 
SS SS SE a a SS See 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade, 1901-11— 
Population; ‘Census of April 1, 1901 0... i... sec cea ele VA EG aa las Wasim ESE Yeh ciate Meee Sroulyolo 
Natural increase (1901-11), estimated’, joc an case cuctertere ele es cigtene te Peon era ioiene rele mae eater 853, 566 
Immigration (April 1; 1901,-to May $1, 1911)... Shon, Stn antl wine dunt ce eine cocky ia 1,847,651 
Ul Thee F721 (Oy Ra sara ar ii he Neamt entire Serres Rocca Buty SlotatickG Dhow crs Gein oA ot 8,072,532 
Population; Ceneus.of Jume.1; £91)... sevens pic Po cy dn teeters eee eae ies eee 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911), estimated............ccceee ee eeeesceuceeeses 865, 889 
Decade, 1911-2i1— 
Population; CensusofJane' ly Toll. 0. A; - demeee toe ete she pete eer vant fale gy emanate 7,206,643 
Naturaliincreace, (1901-21) estimate seeps sarcteteiessrced erate te = elates ate) telole oO eterele aie eer 1,150,125 
Immigration Guned, 1911)to May sip 1920) scr meecvetra aisle ate clerere «csfstoretare otere sla cle iets Mercere 1,728,921 
Totaleix. siadic Daiee eae Sak re ee Se oh ree eee eran eee 10, 085, 689 
Population, Census of June 17 192102 e2 7. SIS. Des, cee ip Peas incr me Mig 912 teen ee 8,787,949} 
Emigration June, 1911, to May 31, 1921); estimated. nwa Soa. cgmeie eden cess me cee tee amie 1,297,740? 
Decade, 1921-31— 

MPopulation Census of June 1,192] |. SPOR. cece vs eee ok ne tetes ate OL ERS ae 8,787,9491 
Natural Increase (1921-31), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec....} 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians.......... 1,509,136 

Toad he. nee ee. ee sep Fb ada Be ot AIR st Ee aes one eae ee 11,622,341 
Population; Census:of June 1, 19S Vii. iias 5d oloccic Wrecetete Poe Mrs tien SI see les eae ei oie  oa 10,376, 786 
Emigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), estimated............0edeeeceecevons Bia ee 1,245,555 

Net Gainjin Population, 1901-11... . os cca 5. xoacdn as one Pies s odsae ea ees oe at eee 1,835,328 

Net Gain: in Population, 1911-21. 2. sac. o. soe Se eit ats Sen eres oa. eee eee 1,581,306 

Nét: Gain in Population, 1921-Shey ha. A is Paes Seas nals oats, ole otainns aisle le. 0 0G are ets 1,588,837 
1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 2 This 


figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the Front and the soldiers (about 20,000) enlisting 
in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de gure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 9. 


In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census, 1666, showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
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was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the “masculinity” of the 
Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) 
to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, 
however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male 
lives as its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our 
population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
_ interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
- eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
| In Table 8 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 


| the proportions of the sexes.and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931, 
appears at p. 113 of the 1934-85 Year Book. The statistics of Table 9 show the 
| position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 
8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 
PiBiG ze 1871. 1881. 1891. 
| or | SO |] 
Territory. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
| 
| Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54,881 54,197 
ova Scotia. s..0.)......... 193,792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145,888 139,706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
| BIODEO.. eck eee ees eee. 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
oo a i ae 828, 590 792,261 978,554 948,368 || 1,069,487 | 1,044,834 
BOONE arihoRelico'ar versie nse 12,864 12,364 35, 123 27,137 84,342 68, 164 
Saskatchewan............... - ~ - = - - 
BOR UAE Sl Lentecarcbny a acide e/Sio - = - = - = 
5 pritish Columbia........... 20, 694 15,553 29,503 19,956 63,003 35,170 
SA hes etn Ba are tee eee is reas = = = Po = = 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28, 333 53,785 45,182 
amanda. eS... an. 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 || 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 || 2,460,471 | 2,372,768 
[- CCL ALL a eee 
Pn Vinee 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Territory. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
2H. Island....... 51,959 | 51,300} 47,069 | 46,659) 44,887] 43,728 || 45,392 42,646 
ee 233,642 | 225,932 || 251,019 | 241,319 || 266,472 | 257,365 |] 263,104] 249,742 
as 168,639 | 162,481 || 179,867 | 172,022) 197,351 | 190,525 || 208,620 | 199,599 
ee 824,454 | 824,444 1,012,815 | 992,961 |]1,179, 726 |1,180,939 [1,447,124 | 1,427,131 
ae 1,096,640 |1,086,307 |1,301,272 |1,226,020 |1,481,890 1,451,772 ||1, 748,844 | 1,682,839 


EN 138,504 | 116,707 || 252,954 | 208,440 || 320,567 | 289,551 || 368,065 332,074 
Meeeek............... 49,431 41,848 || 291,730 | 200,702 || 413,700 | 348,810 || 499,935 421,850 
| 41,019 32,003 || 223,792 | 150,503 || 324,208 | 264,246 || 400,199 331,406 
Oe 114,160 64,497 || 251,619 | 140,861 | 293,409 | 231,173 || 385,219 309,044 

Wee WKOD............. 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 15338 2,825 1,405 

Rg oi om 5's, 5 10,176 9, 953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,509 


Canada....... 2,751,708 |2,619,607 ||3,821,995 [3,384,648 ||4,529, 6431/4, 258,306 [5,374,541 | 5,002,245 
ee en ee re a ne 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 
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9.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Norr.—A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. The figures are calculated from population figures 
of the latest census in each ease, as given by the League of Nations Year Book 1935-36, except as indicated by 
footnotes. 


Excess of | - Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country. Year, | Females in Country. Year, | Females in 
each 100 each 100 
Population. Population. 
Argentinals 5 veneers 1928 6°58 lPinland.. .., see eee 1930 —2-06 
Canadas 2k.cs eee ass 1931 Sober iDenmarkwrs. este on aoe ee 1930 —2-20 
Indiat. coon eee beer 1931 8 OG lltaliva.. soos « darcaunreecine «eevee 1931 —2-22 
New -Zcealand4atee. coe so 1936 Pode Sp aini.« ose earner ate teeter 1930 —2-42 
Union of South Africa?......... 1931 T= 76s | NOrwayelncc suet sin aces see 1930 —2-48 
Australias seco. en 1933 1:56) 1Germany... = eens eee tees 1933 —2-92 
Trish" Free'State)--<.e eee 1926 1-427 “Czechoslovakian... .csstee see 1930 —3-00 
United Statest. reenact er 1930 1299). Northern dreland i sows aye 1926 —3-26 
Bulovarian meu ease eee 1934 O24 20 ih rance. jcc seer wee eee ee ree 1931 —3-40 
Sapani cc. phbee een voms eo aio sy. 1935 0-31 e\Switzerlands sos core uenie 1930 —3-66 
Netherlands:....40 eee 1930 = 0°64 SiAustriants ser tcc see tence ae 1934 —3-90 
Greecest oc ceatteh oeremiee shee 1928 — 084s JScotlandss.s sar sates cteeonere et 1931 —3-94 
Belowmys ee eee 1930 —0:96 ||[England and Wales............ 1931 —4-18 
Chilontavs. Feat eee. eee see 1930 —() 98 Portugal fh: Jwetiedesele skis 1930 —4-60 
Sweden: 2c0s cose scons comes 1931 154) S25 °R (urope)=s.c-a.saces 1926 —4-90 
11928 estimate. 2 Excluding Maoris. From New Zealand Year Book, 1937. 3’ White 


population only. 


Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 10 are given, in summary form, the statistics of the conjugal condition 

of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced and legally separated, for 1871 
-and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the larger proportion of married in 
the more recent years. This is mainly attributable to the larger proportion of 
adults to total population in our own time. Noteworthy also is the larger proportion of 
divorced and legally separated in later years. A table showing the conjugal condition 
of the people, as percentages of the total population, was given at p. 110 of the 1936 
Year Book. Another table, showing conjugal condition by sex and provinces, will be 
found at the same place. At pp. 115-116 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table appears 
showing the conjugal condition of the 1931 population, 15 years of age and over by 


age groups. ‘The reader is referred to p. 171 for details of divorces granted in the | 


years 1911-36. : 


10.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as Shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Legally 


manele * Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. pone pe Total. 
. ated. “ 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
(8711—Male...........| 1,183, 787 543,037 87,487 - - - 1,764,311 
Female........| 1,099,216 542,339 79, 895 - - - 1,721,450 
1881—Male........... 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - - 2,188, 854 
Bemalence oer 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,135,956 
1891—Male........... 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 me - ~ 2,460,471 
Hemalesssnec ss 1,451, 851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372,768 
1901—Male........... 1,748,582 928, 952 73, 837 337 - - 2,751, 708 
Hemalernta. s+ 1,564,011 904,091 ON ial sat 324 - - 2,619,607 
1911—Male........... 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 
Female.......: 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 | . 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921—Male........... 2,698,564 | 1,698,297 | | 119,695 3,670 2 9,417 4,529,643 
Female: oc. occ 2,378,728 | 1,631,663 236, 504 Sod 2 7,680 4,258,306 
1931—Male.:.......-. 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 3 8,854 5,374, 541 
Females, eecces 2,771,968 |} 1,937,950 288,641 3,392 3 294 5,002, 245 
1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Legally separated in- 
cluded with divorced. 3 Legally separated included with married. 
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Section 4.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 


country, where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 


‘the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 


extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 


(see Table 11), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 


were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, 
| the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 


rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 


| 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, 


however, 239-67 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 
per 1,000 under 20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age 
had dropped to 212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 
416-39 per 1,000. : 


Table 12 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 


provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
| the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 were given. 


_11.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 


1921 and 19281. 


_ oae————oooooeeeueuauaa SsS—eesSsSSSSOOS=S=<~ao eee eo 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Reeser 1h YORE. ies cat. 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25°734 23 +858 19-531 
| SCE eee 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 
| “Rage on ne 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-664] 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
ED, SS Poe. Bld apts ks 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203-689 
ES acto Ry Feu 6% me 171-436 | 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163 -583 
| 7 Tala? a a 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-938] 146-247 134-656 
| 2 SS pole JE a care eee ie 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
ene Aha eer alae Se 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73 -082 82-463 
NOVEL hiks neh tise sass 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83-882 
CAV OR fe sions ch vos on 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


ne 


12.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


SS——————eaeaeyeqeoeqeywyweoeoeeeeeoa—S=~=~=~_~_S oo 


Peoe: 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 

ee rovince. Years. Years. Years. Years. or Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
Wartova Scotia,............... 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 Baas 181-18 41-95 0-17 
SL al teen 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
ees 186-68 185-67 373-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
RN ed a. wes ccs 203-29 219-27 3865-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Baskatchewan............... 234-80 228-98 853-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
MSS... basen ens 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia........... 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 7401 
Canada, 19311.......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 189-52 33-22 0-36 
Canada, 19211.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


 1The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 


Age Distribution by Sex.—An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distribution, by sex, with textual interpretation, was given at pp. 119-120 of the 


1934-35 Year Book. It is not repeated this year in order to conserve space. 
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Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891.- The object of this — 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriv- y 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 4 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial 
distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the 
following three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family — 
is of three or more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through — 
the census question on the birthplace of parents for which statistics from the 1931 — 
Census appeared at pp. 134-139 of the 1934-35 Year Book; (6) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with | 
the process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of 
Chinese fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, 
the fact that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant — 
races points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it — 
has been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 i 
at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measure-_ 
ments of this kind would be impossible if the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ instead of ‘‘French” | 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants | 
of the original French colonists are not anaes no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a “new” country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, ut | 
ology, and the social and ‘‘biometric”’ sciences in general. / 

To accept the answer “‘Canadian”’ to the question on racial origin would confuse ‘ 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. q 

Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade | 
1921-31 was 1,588,837... The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade 
On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups which make up the nation (see Table 13) would 
indicate that the people of Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c. and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethni¢ 
stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Cens 
were described in the censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian 
or Russian. . 
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A perspective of the percentage relationship of the origin groups to the popula- 
tion as a whole was given in tabular form for the censuses 1871 to 1931 at p. 123 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. ‘Table 13, below, gives the actual figures for the same 
years. * 
| Together, the British and French groups constituted, in 1931, 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
Canada during the past thirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


7 13.— Origins of the People According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921, 


and 1931. 
Norr.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. 

————— Eee 

| Origin. 1871.1 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921, 1931. 

PBritish— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PUAG Usted cee se 706, 369 881,301 | 1,260,899 | 1,823,150 2,545,358 2,741,419 
| AMISH et TSC S. ses 846,414 957,403 988,721 | 1,050,384 | 1,107,803 1,230, 808 
GOLUIS Mite tc cn. 549,946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 | 1,173,625 1,346,350 
| Ober atest 2h cea dade 9,947 13,421 25,571 41,952 62,494 
Totals, British....... 2110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3 2896,985 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 
EOE rer. trax, Prey cea t 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
PUSOTIAN, 2.022003 h.saisoeecc ~ - 10,947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
PeePIAN en. tee Goce i. - - 2,994 9,593 20,234 27,585 
| Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 854 5,875 195235 32,216 
| BPRIMOGO Sd tales. os cts 0°82 « «2 - 4,383 este 27,774 39,587 46,519 

Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

T0207 a Re ce - = = - 8,840 30,401 
Oe ea aad 29, 662 30,412 33,845 54,986 117,505 148,962 
Perms & $85 Laer EOO. edu - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 43,885 
RrrriaDe sg oS 202,991 254,319 310,601 393,320 294,635 473,544 
Le AS eee rae - = 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 

WLCDIOW 8... .csccc esc cs eee 125 667 16,131 75,681 126,196 156, 726 
Witting arian. ....2.........6.. - - 1,549 11,605 13,181 40, 582 
| Indian and Eskimo’......... 23,037 108,547 127,941 105,492 tis 724 128,890 
| LEE LA ge aa aaa 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
| MupANeCSO 7s... eek eel e - - 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
BeLTONs emt. Co Nees 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 19,456 

| JOEL er - - 6,285 33,365 53,403 145,503 
“PURGE is Rereene i Spain ad 607 1,227 19,825 43,142 100, 064 88, 148 

m pcandinavian?............... 1,623 5n223 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
RPT AINIAN een ey ace se ke - = 5, 682 74,963 106, 721 225,113 
BUC OSIAVIC-Gosun. oes... ~ - ~ - 3,906 16,174 
DRUIOUS. VIPER eee cent. 4,182 8,540 7,000 Ble 5 7 28,796 27,476 
Binspocified 0.53... o.. sca. 7,561 40, 806 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 
Grand Totals........ 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 7,296,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 

_ 1The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2Incomplete in 1871; in- 
cludes ‘‘half-breeds’’ in 1901. 3Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish; in 1921 they 


numbered respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93 


243 and 81,306. 


Section 6.—Religions. 


| At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
| the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
_ population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
| new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


oe Throughout the sixty-year period something like two-fifths of the population 
F of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
|" of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
| in 1871 but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from Scotland after the beginning of the century. The fusion of the Methodists 
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and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 
United Church of Canada, left that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada numbered 8-39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 
p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871:to:4- 27-p.c. in, 1931: 

The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century has led to a great growth of the religious bodies 
whose members come from the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who 
were only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, have risen to 
3-80 p.c. in 1931. The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. 


in 1901, were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who ~ 


in earlier years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being 
only 0:29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 

Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to smail sects, were classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of “no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. In Table 14 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census, 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, were given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


14.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


a 


Religion. 1871.6 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mdventisth-. 7 ee. Ga. cs eee 6,179 7,211 6,354 8, 058 10, 406 14,179 16,026 
Ang iGAte tna: ie cise eect 494,049] 574,818] 646,059] 681,494] 1,043,017] 1,407,780) 1,635,615 
Baptigtterss.- 22 os fetseacsetee 239,3437| 296,5257] 303,8397| 318,005) 382,720} 421,730) 443,341 
Brochren,....wlecnetens ce 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
Bird cinistien aeoet oceans. soit - - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 15, 784 
Chistian: 5. casement sttocne = - - 7,484 17,421 17,142 11,527 


Christian Science............-. 
Church of Christ, Disciples... 


Conticiang. nn cen ca eee 


a - - 5,115 14,562 27,114 24,087 


Congregationalist............: 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30,730 6942 
PWOWKHODOL ees cecriee tate net ios - - - 8,775 10,493 12,648 14,918 
Evangelical Association....... - - -| 10,193] 10,505] 13,905) 22,213 
Friends (Quaker)............. 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
Greek Chureh 37. Sc.c. eset - - - 15, 630 88,507} 169,832 3 
Greek Orthodox... 023.020. : - ~ - - - - | 102,389% 
Holiness Movement........... = - - 2,775 3,856 3,245 4,436. 


International Bible Students.. 
Jewish Woe Soren ce eee eee 


Enutherant pers. ee wes nee ss 


1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564] 125,197} 155,614 
37,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524] 229,864] 286,458] 394,194 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 115. 


= = = 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18,436 — 
= 20,193 12,763 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 


6, ey hee eS 
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14.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931—concluded. 


Religion. 1871.8 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

puNGHAMIE Nec G to Nolet il tavon |. Nout” Nemal one 
_ Mennonite (inc. Hutterite).... 7 7 7 31,797 44,625 58, 797 88, 736 

MeMethodist..................6- 567,091) 742,981} 847,765] 916,886] 1,079,993} 1,159,246 2 
| | Sere ene = - = 6,891} 15,971] 19,622] 22, 005 
| No religion.............0..0. 5,146] 2,634 5 4,810] 26,027} 21,7301 21,071 
| Se eee 1,886 4,478 5 15,107} 11,840 6,778 5,008 
| mPentecostal................... ~ = - = 513 7,003 26,301 
|| Plymouth Brethren........... “ - . 3,040] 3,438] 6,482] «G93 
\Meeresbyterian................. 544,998} 676,165) 755,326] 842,531] 1,116,071 1,409,406} 870, 7282 
lProtestant:.............0.... 10, 146 6,519) 12,253] 11,612] 30,265] 30,753} 23. 996 
!eeeoman Catholic.............. 1,492,029] 1,791,982) 1,992,017] 2,229,600] 2,833,041 3,389, 626/4, 285, 3884 


| 
‘Salvation Army.............. J - 13,949} 10,308] 18,8341 24,733] 30,716 
| 


| EC 2,275 2,126 1,777 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
MJnited Church............... - = te ~ ~ 8, 7282] 2,017, 3752 
Allother (various)............ 35,035] 21,382) 46,030] 16,427] 26,383] 31,270 54,164 
ee rr 17,055 86, 769 80, 267 43 , 222 32,490 19,259 16,042 

OUMES ons iin isc 35485, 761 4,324,810 4,833,233) 5,371,315) 7,296,643] 8,787,949 10,376,786 
1Including Tunkers. 2Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists and a large number of 

| Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, although a relatively small number 
| reported themselves as ‘‘ United Church”’ in 1921, chiefly in Western Canada where the movement towards 
| union began. 5In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek 


Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics 
| and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience to the Pope in 


| Inatters of faith, they have been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 4Including 186,654 
Greek Catholics, see footnote 3. 5Included with ‘‘All other’’ religions for 1891. The figures 
for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 7Mennonites were included with Baptists 


| prior to 1901. 


| 


| _ In 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
| the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 
as a whole, were shown at pp. 116-117 of the 1936 Year Book. 

| | Section 7.—Birthplaces. 

The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
‘are shown by Canadian born, other British born, and foreign born (United States 
‘born and other foreign born), in Table 15. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 p.c. 
_of the population was born under the British flag, while, sixty years later, the per- 
centage had declined to 89-18. "The proportion of Canadian born increased steadily 
until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 showed declines in the proportions of 
other British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but an increase 
in the percentage of: “other foreign born’; the proportion of Canadian born has 
remained practically unchanged. 

\s 


| Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
‘8-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already 


noted, increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 
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15.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Total Population. 
: Other Total : Foreign Born. 
Year. Canadian British Born _ Born Popula- : Other ———_-——-—— 
Born. in in other ts Canadian re : 
Born.} : : tion. British | Born in Other 
United | Foreign Born. Darn United | Forei 
States. |Countries. E aye paar 
States. Born 
No. No. No. No. No. Dice jo p.c. p.c. 
1871....| 2,894,591] 496,502 64, 447 30,221] 3,485,761) 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826] 478,615 The a8 46,616] 4,324,810] 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368} 490,578 80,915 72,,383| 4,833,239), 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815] 421,051 127,899} 150,550) 5,371,315 86-98 7:84 2-38 2-80 
1911....| 5,619,682] 834,229) 303,680 449 ,052| 7,206,643] 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,224] 1,065,448 374,022} 516,255) 8,787,949 Tiers) 12-13 4-25 5-87 ' 
1931....| 8,069,261] 1,184,830! 344,574 778, 121|10,376, 786 77-76 11-42 3:32 7-50 


Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population were tabulated for the various provinces 
and territories, by sex, at p. 118 of the 1936 Year Book. Inthe Maritime Provinces, — 
the population is shown by the Census of 1931 to be about 93 p.c. native born, 
and in Quebec about 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about | 
77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to 
about 58 p.c., and in British Columbia to about 54 p.c. 


At pp. 133-140, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
was given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published — 
show: population classified by province of residence and province of birth; popu- | 
lation, for each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified | 
according to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, 
other than Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 


Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. | 

At the latest four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931, inquiry” 

has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to enumerators at the Census of 1931 were published at p. 141 | 
of the 1934-85 Year Book. | 


Table 16 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census, 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 were 
“Canadian Nationals” and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninterrupted | 
citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native-born resident 
in Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance to some 
foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. The table 
on p. 142 of the 1934-385 Year Book showed the country to which allegiance was 
owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. 


In the case of British born, 11-4 p.c. had not yet acquired Canadian domicile 
and of the foreign born 45-2 p.c. were still aliens. A more detailed analysis than 
that given below will be found at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION EY 
STE nen tn SO 
16.—Citizenship of N ative-Born, British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residentsin Canada 
in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance. 


BRITISH BORN. 


Nationality. 


Total. | Male. | Female. Total. | Male. | Female. 


|. Canadian-born nation- British born, Cana- 


j als—Totals........ 8,052, 459/4, 074, 715/3,977, 744 dian nationals.....]1,044,791 556,043} 488,748 
With uninterrupted By domicile........ 1,042,781) 555,062] 487,719 
| citizenship........./8,051, 142 4,074,053/3,977,089] By repatriation and 

naturalization... .. 2,010 981 1,029 
Repatriated and na- 
puralized: as. .<7. ihe 662 655|| British born without 


acquired domicile...| 135,426 74,687} 60,739 
Canadian-born aliens 


British-born aliens (by 


marriage)......... 16,802 1,286 15,516 renunciation or 
WVALTIASS) eee eee. 4,613 681 3, 932 
_ Owing allegiance to:— Owing allegiance to:— 
i European countries}, . 5,991 92 5,899|| European countries!, 1,625 154 1,471 
Asiatic countries, .... 286 20 266] Asiatic countries, ... 32 6 26 
> United States....... 10,477 1,170 9,307] United States...... 2,914 506 2,408 
a Other countries...... 4§ 4 44 Other countries..... 42 15 PAT 
3 Totals, Totals, 


| Canadian Born.... .|8,069,261 4,076, 001/3,993,260| British Born....... 1,184,830) 631,411] 553,419 


a FOREIGN BORN. 


Nationality ue Lp <a Born in Asia. United States Born. 
| oe Total. |————__—_—________}|____ Ss ——— 
ms Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. Male. |Female. 


Canadian nationals. 614,971] 351,013] 197,043] 153,970] 12,119 7,826] — 4,293//249,595] 118,104] 131,491 


ee 507,724|| 363,449] 241,140 122,309] 48,489] 44,349] 4,140 94,979] 57,036] 37,943 
: HKuropean3........ 363, 754|| 358,198] 238,366] 119,832 330 179 151) 4,822 1,991 2,831 
MeASIatiC........... 48,072 63 18 45 47,935] 44,047] 3,888 64 27 37 
United States... 94,984) 4,726) 2,447] 2,279 102 53 49! 90,069] 55,009} 35,060 
Totals, 


_ Foreign Born... .|1,122,695 714, 462 438,183 236,279) 69,608) 52,175} 8,433/344,574 175,146) 169,434 


_ .?The European country of allegiance was given on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 2This column 


includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia or the United States. 
8The European country of allegiance was given at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


| Mer. ....... 914 462 309 153 12 70 52 24 9 15 
| 
| 
| 


| The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
: 


Numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911 
and 278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 


914,179 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 


. 
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45-77 p.c., and 55-27 p.c., respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an 
absolute decline between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, z.e., from 5-66 
p.c. of the population to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 
507,724, or 4-89 p.c. of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of 
Canada, the United States born exceed those born in any other country, although by 
continental groups the Europeans are more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the — 
US. born declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase — 
in the total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other © 
hand, the percentage of the U.S. born who are naturalized to total U.S. born has — 
increased from 63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental 
Europeans who are naturalized has fallen from 57-88 in 1921 to 49- 13 in 19381. 
{ 


Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. } 
Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931, 1,322,370 persons were reported | 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, . 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In a table on p. 121 of the 1936 Year Book the population was classified by racial | 
origin and as able to speak one, both or neither of the official languages. | 
Mother Tongue.—At p. 122 of the 1936 Year Book will be found a table show- 

ing the mother tongue of the population, by provinces and for the Dominion. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities. 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually | 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 

- population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between 
rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 


A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-35 Year Book gives the rural and urbar, 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand and over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 17. The population it 
urban places having less than one thousand was shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Britis} 
Columbia. In Table 17 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urbal 
population respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent Table I 
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a 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations. * 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, wz., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 

f pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States in- 
| habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 18. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population resident 
__ in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.e. of its popula- 
| tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
| residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
~ towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c., and 4-42 p.c., respectively, of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
| —952°3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
| with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
| urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 


i 


| On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 17 that in 
| the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 p.c. 
| of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban populaticr of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities. 
__ as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban con- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 18, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
| size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
| than half a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants, respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
i are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
| Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
- Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
| / Over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 19, while the populations 
of urban communities having in 1931 a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
| are given for 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 20. 


| incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of 
| 1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
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All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite” towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 
States census authorities call the ‘metropolitan districts”. On this basis the total 
populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: “Greater — 
Montreal’, 1,000,159; “‘Greater Toronto’, 808,864; ‘‘Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; 
“Greater Winnipeg”, 280,202; “Greater Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “Greater 


Quebee”’, 166,435; “Greater Hamilton’, 163,710; “Greater Windsor’, 110,385; { 
“Greater Halifax”, 74,161; and ‘‘Greater Saint Johin®3(55;Gh0. i 
17.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses A 
1891-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. * 
"| 
a 
1891. 1901. 1911. 4 
Province or Territory. a a ee | eee 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. "4 
Prince Edward Island....... 94, 823 14,255 88,304 14,955 78,758 14,970 : 
ING MESON. .upncoo can ods 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 306,210 186,128 
New Brunswick...........-- 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77,285 252,342 99,547 
Que eGreteer cir a stesle citcroncts age 988 , 820 499,715 994 , 833 654, 065 1,038,934 5 966, 8425 
Ontariowncne foc ae lee ee 1,295,323 818, 998 1,246,969 935,978 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 f 
Manitoba ne beset es etre stecceel 111,498 41,008 184, 7758 70,4365 261,029 4 200,365 ¥ 
Saskatchewan..........-..-- 1 - 77, 0138 14, 266° 361, 0376 131, 3958 ; 
Alberta.ca: co ccleaner 1 = 54,489 18, 533 236 , 6332 137, 6622 
British Columbia........... 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 188,796 203, 684 
SWorkonseeeceies see ackroereie a A = 18,077 9,142 4,647 3,865 
Northwest Territories....... 1 - 20,129 - 6,507 4 - } 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - iisicy pe - = - - 
Canada. ac.acss a: 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 || 3,357,093 2,014,222 || 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 { 
: r 
Numerical Increases ; 
1921. 1931. : | 
Province or Territory. ae ae’ in Decade 1921-31. | 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urbans ys 
Prince Edward Island....... 69,522 19,093 67,653 20,385 —1,869 1,292 
INOVa ecOtiae. con. csse meg 296,799 227,038 281,192 231,654 —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick............- 263,432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
QuebeC wir sac seers sete ee 1,038,096 1,322,569 1,060, 649 1,813, 606 22,553 491,037 
Ontario. Saskia ssngeo noe 1,227,030 | 1,706,632 |} 1,335,691 | 2, 095, 992 108,661 389,360 
Wramitobaeese incre arieracets 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewalls.. ssennmeur « 538,552 218, 958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta tee cn eee aac 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55,604 : 
British Columbia........... 277,020 247, 562 299, 524 394, 7397 22,504 147,177 { 
YUKON emer sites te eeae re 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 54 


Northwest Territories....... 7,988 


9,723 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 8 


19 

735 . 
485 - : 8 - 
4,435,827 | 4,352,122 || 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 | 368,901 | 1,219,936 | 


Ganadass. cc sane: 


1The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, and Saskatchewan and in 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the Census of 1891. 2Vol. 1, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the popu- 
lation (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, 
were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, — 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, q 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the Census of 1901. 8As corrected in Census Keport, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As 
changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ’The urban population of 970,791, shown in Vol. 1, 
Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. — 
Bruno, St. Martin and St.-Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of the villages of © 
St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 6Urban and rural population 
for 1911 and 1901 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 7This includes South 
Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13, 736, respectively, which were then classi- 
fied as ‘rural’. 8Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the Colm 


of 1931. 
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18.—Urban Populations of Canada, Classified by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 
1921, and 1931. 


1911. 1921. 1931. 
In Cities, Towns | Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
or Villages of— ber Popula- | Centof|| ber Popula- | Cent of || ber Popula- | Cent of 
of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. 
iver 500,000........ Nil - - 2} 1,140,399] 12-98 2) 1,449,784 13-97 
Between— 
- 400,000 and 500,000 1| 490,504 6-81] Nil - - Nil ~ - 
~ 300,000 and 400,000 1] 381,833 5-30), Nil - - Nil ~ - 
200,000 and 300,000} Nil - - Nil - - DPA 6 oro TS 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 2} 236,436 3-28 4; 518,298] 5-90 3] 413,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 3) ENC e Ral 3-43 5| 336,650 3-83 7| 470,443 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 Mime erenOrd 3-78 7} 239,096 2-72 10} 339,521 3-27 
15,000 and 25,000 11} 193,977 2-69 19] 370,990 4-22 23| 457,292 4-4] 
10,000 and 15,000 18] 225,423 3-13 18] 224,033 2-55 23| 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000 44] 313,100 4-34 54] 382,762 4-36 68} 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and 5,000 59| 222,274 3-08 72. 272,720 3-10 T2213 1270 2-63 
1,000 and _ 3,000 250} 428,250 5-94 293} 492,116 5-60 324] 557,466 5-37 
4 500and 1,000 241| 174,781 2-43 290} 215,648 2-45 Spa OSes: 2-23 
Bender 500....2..0... 419 87,077 1-21 679} 159,410 1-81 (oOlsel (9s 782 1-73 
Totals...... 1,056) 3,272,947, 45-42) 1,443) 4,352,122) 49-52)) 1,605) 5,572,058) 53-70 


Population is shown in Table 18 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 


increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 


cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 


| 1921-31. The classes below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. 


19.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,008 Inhabitants in 1931, 
Compared with 1871-81-91-1991-11-21. 


Norte.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). In all cases the populations for previous 


| censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


x 


Populations. 

City or Town. . Province. a 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
epMontreal......2.5..... ‘DYES SOR AGAR RE 130,833) 177,377] 256,723] 328,172] 490,504] 618,506] 818,577 
MUOTOULO,... 65,0 e....- Ontario...........] 59,000] 96,196] 181,215] 209,892] 381,833] 521,893] 631,207 
*Vancouver.............|British Columbia. = — | 13,709] 29,432) 120,847] 163,220] 246,593 
BVANTIDOS. S. .. ook coc: Manitoba......... 241 7,985} 25,639) 42,340) 136,035] 179,087) 218,785 
BeateMLEON:..,, .cice mele -|ONtATIO! ofo08. 505: 26,880} 36,661} 48,959] 52,634} 81,969) 114,151] 155,547 
BePUOWEGLC. . 2.5 chess. Miobec Jaa, 5.3.95 59,699] 62,446] 63,090] 68,840} 78,710} 95,193] 130,594 
BEA Wa cs... cella. - CONtATIO M05 ter ee 24,141) 31,307) 44,154) 59,928) 87,062) 107,843) 126,872 
Miealeary........s5..-.- Avbertartee clades. - - |, 3,876 4,392] 43,704) 63,305) 83,761 
mizdmonton............- Albertater..c. ocute - - - 4,176| 31,064] 58,821] 79,197 
BOOP 6 3... WI LATIONSe. oak eS 18,000} 27,867). 31,977} 37,976] 46,300} 60,959) 71,148 
MeMatSOr.... os es os OULATIO Ue ohooh 4, 253 6,561} 10,322) 12,153) 17,829) 38,591] 63,108 
RMT. ella « USC wiweee kB - 278 296 1,898] 11,629) 25,001] 60,745 
EGS Nova Scotia...... 29,582} 36,100} 38,437] 40,832] 46,619) 58,372] 59,275 
Brera sy. -...... cs... Saskatchewan..... - - - 2,249) 30,213] 34,432) 53,209 
(Wumeeint John............. New Brunswick...} 41,325] 41,353] 39,179] 40,711] 42,511). 47,166] 47,514 
Menskatoon............. Saskatchewan..... - - - 113] 12,004) 25,739) 438,291 
BOctarin..... 0.626... British Columbia. 3,270 5,925) 16,841] 20,919} 31,660] 38,727} 39,082 
Three Rivers.......... Ginebecs i. coe. 7,570} 8,670} 8,834] 9,981) 13,691] 22,367) 35,450 
@maichener,............ (ONEATION soe occurs >: 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747| 15,196) 21,763) 30,793 
Wamerantiord............. Oucarionls.) ge i. ox. 8,107 9,616} 12,753) 16,619} 23,132} 29,440) 30,107 
Sema ee Waabeent a tees.) 3,800 6,890] 11,264] 13,993) 18,222} 24,117) 29,433 
Menerbroolce, -.7.2......|Quebec..-........ 4,432 7,227) 10,097) 11,765] 16,405) 23,515] 28,933 
Pitremont..008 2.00... Muebeel). A.. .2% - 387 795| 1,148} 4,820] 13,249) 28,641 
+Fort William...... RMD DLATIO, Riess sas oe 690 2,176 3,633] 16,499} 20,541] 26,277 


wot. Catharines......... ONREATION Ue <iosies o's 7,864) 9,631 9,170} 9,946} 12,484) 19,881} 24,753 
Westmount............ Is EGIO Se ih, oss 200 884 3,076 8,856] 14,579} 17,593) 24,235 
MPRCINSStON.... ceeds ess ONESRION Ss. aya ss. 12,407] 14,091] 19,263) 17,961) 18,874] 21,753) 238,439 
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19.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—-continued. 


City or Town. Province. 
TOsha wate Cea aa8a-5- Ontario’. eee 
*Sydney. sae aoe Nova Scotia...... 
*Sault Ste. Maric. saceee| ODtarlOdscS. ears So 
+Peterborough.......... CONGATION. wera at 
*Moose Jaw............. Saskatchewan..... 
* Guelph, een eee Ontario ...sere eee 
*GlaceiBay ae Uo. oe Nova Scotia...... 
*Monctone see fara. oe New Brunswick.. . 
PPort‘Ant hire. see Ontario. face 
{Niagara Falls.......... Ontario Sous e ee 
tiachines..e. oe Quebecsrecornccee 
SSudbury, aes... eee Ontario....ennee 
[Sarniaeee- coe. eee. Ontario: sec. see 
SStUratiord, 44 see Ontario 5 ene 
“New Westminster......]British Columbia 
*Bran donee cconeonten Manitobass2esce 
*St. Bonifacesi4.26e. 2: Manitoba......... 
SINOLE bay ee eee Ontario eae 
tSt. Phomass. 4... Ontariowee cea: 
{Shawinigan Falls...... Quebec) 2.0 te 
*Chathament, oebece te Ontarlonsesby case 
{Hast Windsor... 2..2.0| Ontaliosmeseeeaet 
SeimMMINSs. See. Mee Ontarlowseete cies 
Gal bce weet ee eee OnGarloness-ce.a1ek 
tBelleville. eke @ntaniowan a acne 
sbeth bridge. fe.a.6. a4. Albentar rece sa cee 
tSt. Hyacinthe......... Quebecase. 2.00: 
*Oweniscound co.) ose Ontarioss. cele 
*Charlottetown......... Hee Edward 

slanditenteen 
TOHicoutlmisa see eines Quebec. seaee 
WhO vasts ee ee Quebec ais. acecee 
*Valleyfield (Salaberry 

() ire nme Nee Per uebeesicsa oe. 
SWOOUStOGI yen Ontariores a: 
MOUS CAI ee ores Mena Quebec ™ en. 
*Cormwall Sas a. Ontario spencer 
TUOMStCAS: oon tecaeans Quebec: Piena. eke 
TSANG. WiGlon scatters ee Ontario eens ae” 
“Welland? 95.2. ccsn eee Ontarioneeetscce 

Thetford Mines........|Quebeci.......... 
AG ranbyy elo Forrks Quebec ses. 
fisorel Sieh) eee UGDEC.ES ere <4. 
{Medicine Hat.......... All bertaitcneccses 
TWalkerville-2)... esse Ontanioy.. ee 
=PrincesAlbert os Saskatchewan..... 
{Brockvalles a teee cen Ontario Mss: sae 
<JONQuidredwe eek aes. Quebecswe.s. - 2. 
iceem bDrokels sew Ontariow ae 
*Dartmouths eee Nova Scotia...... 
Tobe ChOme.. +e aes =: Oucbecsawn te. se 
*New Glasgow......... Nova Scotia...... 
*Hrederictonr ere. New Brunswick... 


Cap de la Madeleine.. .}Quebec........... 


North Vancouver......| British Columbia. 


tRiviére du Loup....... Onebecveseiace ke 
TOrillig te SR es Ontariotess.c.ccF 
tWaterloo ese. - Ontariot see. ace 
SEPUPOSES was cee eee Nova Scotia...... 
fia Ruquere ste 2. Quebec sresctn, a 
SBAErioge ee eee ee Ontariover. sonore 
*Sydney Mines......... Nova Scotia...... 
*New Waterford........| Nova Scotia...... 
SP rail een Vo eae British Columbia. 
SIhindsaye tee ee Ontario.#e. 22 5.c0 
SAmherst.28 2. eee cs Nova Scotia..... 
New. Toronto; tes. os Ontario 
tSmiths Falls.......... Ontario x 
auzong ee) eee. Quebecae foes. 
*Varmouth coven ee Nova Scotia...... 
{Midland: 2. eee. Ontariomse cece 
Mimicos ee. eee LONEATION Guncee 


Populations. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. : 
qi 


| | ——_ | | | | 


9,890 


5,032 
1,275 
2,347 
3,248 


3,874 
8, 239 
1,500 


1, 283 
8,367 
7,873 


5, 187 
9,516 


5,321 
4,426 


10,345 
1,935 
8, 734 


3,906 
5,373 
4,314 
4,468 
3, 268 
1,143 
1,870 


1, 040 
5,791 


7,609 


2,820 
3,786 
2,032 
2,595 
6,218 


2,291 
2,910 
2,066 
3,461 


4, 854 
2,340 


5, 080 
2,274 


2,087 
4,578 
5,324 
1,095 


9,052 


7,535 
9/916 


7,016 
7°497 


10, 098 
2,277 
8,797 


5,515 
8, 612 
4,722 
6, 805 
3,372 
1,352 
2,035 


1,710 
6, 669 


933 
8,791 


4,401 
6, 252 
2,868 
3,776 
6,502 


4,175 
4,752 
2,941 
5, 102 


5,550 
2’ 449 


6,081 
3,781 


3,864 
4,391 
6,089 
2, 088 


10,770 


10, 299 
9,876 
9,035 
9, 797 

12,558 


9, 883 
5, 880 
8,703 


“9,449 


9,320 
5, 903 
6, 598 
6,346 
2,302 
5,318 


10,814 
8,937 
10,470 


9,215 
9,935 
7,734 
7,419 
9,039 
4,415 
8, 654 
8, 272 
6,785 
8,174 
9,634 


23,439 
23,089 
23,082. 
22,327 
21,299 
21,075. 
20,706 


13,448, 
12,839 


<—~— «ee ee 
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19.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1991-11-21—concluded. 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921. 1931. 
BEC BHOLA, fee Sele, gs AGEs Ontariousecs:..ahee ~ - 1,806} 5,202 6,158} 5,407 6, 766 
BUN ATAIINO ccc. av eens ss British Columbia - 1,645} 4,595 6,130] 6,254 6,559 6, 745 
BOASUWIOW oh cca > ocd ws aie Ontariors sss! tae - ~ ~ - 3,169 5,324 6, 686 
tDrummondville....... KUGEDEC,. 2 semen - 900 1,955 1,450 iberias 2,852 6, 609 
*Portage la Prairie......|Manitoba......... - - 3,363 3,901 5,892 6, 766 6,597 
*Campbellton:........; New Brunswick.. ~ - 1a7S2\) gueeGber. S581 (\ma0,7010h. 1 10,000 
FEort: Colborne... ...:.: AOU ATIO SS, sa Meee 988 1,716 1,154 ieee 1,624 3,415 6, 503 
7Grand’Mére........... (UEDED LEK ceo here - ~ ~ 2,511 4,783 7,631 6,461 
*Edmundston........... New Brunswick.. - - - - 1,821 4,035 6,430 
Sepring hil i j5. 6. oss. Nova Scotia...... - 900} 4,813 4,559 Bails 5,681 6,355 
{Prince Rupert......... British Columbia - - - = 4,184} 6,393] 6,350 
UO Oe cement t, Shi. (QUEDEC Lets <u - - QALO0l s osD86t, 0, 9761— 20, loo ima Gso0e 
TERE 0): ees ee ee (ONGATION hoe acne 1,408 1,419 1,843 2,308] 3,883 5,423 6, 280 
MPEPOMGOM ya). (i. .s.0 betes ove OQntarion-ees.. caer 1,796} 3,042] 4,363} 4,217) 3,988] 5,902) 6,276 
| 7Victoriaville........... Quebec. tae ine 1,425) 1,474) 1,300} 1,693} 3,028) 38,759) 6,213 
Pamloopsss soci. «4 British Columbia. - - - - Seale a OOL 6,167 
=North Sydney.........- Nova Scotia...... 1, 200 1,520} 2,513) 4,646) 5,418 6,585 6,139 
Bos. Lambert:.........- @uebecs: caasic. bn 327 332 906} 1,362} 3,844) 38,890} 6,075 
mNclsons tithe ote British poems: - - - 5,273| 4,476) 5,230) 5,992 
*North Battleford......|Saskatchewan.. - - - - 2,105} 4,108) 5,986 
BRON OOURS foal ets ca Qntariosse. ssid 4,442) 4,957) 4,829) 4,239 5,074 5,827 - 5,834 
*Collingwood...:...<.... Ontario, swesiccns 2,829| 4,445) 4,939] 5,755} 7,090) 5,882] 5,809 
BET ANSCONA,S 200 .)cn tee 3 Manitoba......... - - _ - - 4,185] 5,747 
PEAMOUSKD e413 ee Quenecs. erat ch ank 1,186) 1,417] 1,429) 1,804] 3,097] 3,612) 5,589 
PETAMIDGON es.5 5.2 wel s Ontario. merce cock ZAO0O ome O20\ RU S. 2021-4 12, 148| ao, 41 ole d O27 neo Doe 
*Fort-Frances...-...... Ontariog. es .lsies = - 1,339 1,163 1,611 3,109 5,470 
MOP NCU Seti. genes. Quebec. +.» deivk 2 083i@ 2.8551 32, 797|- 422,800! 29,9712]. 4, 6821, 5,407 
Db. AUPEN GAG ot ehiiee ak. nebecss2...cetince - - 1,184 1,390 1,860 3,202 5,348 
BPEVONITOW® 2 crcl sv o's tel vtec Ontario. <2 os. akaccs, 865 1,605} 2,611) 3,153) 3,846) 4,906] 5,296 
*Swift-Current.........'. Saskatchewan.. = - - 121 1,852] - 3,518) 5,296 
peel Se ee Ontarlonmeicctees AvOOPineea ois) A. TOT) a 4573) 4. 763) 5. Lo0ine woseeo 
BRO PIECOE Ea) secccintae aie wae Ontario: 226s dente 1, 856 2,645 2,674| ~ 2,627) 3,227) ~ 3,953 5, 226 
Parent: Hill (village)...|}Ontario........... - - - - - - 5,207 
*Hawkesbury st Re. Ontario, .2c8 sean 1,671 1,920] 2,042) 4,150) 4,400) 5,544) 5,177 
PM OKOLG Sines hy asek". Ontario. eet sees 1,635) 2,456} - 2,273 1,979] 2,273) 4,825) 5,092 
T\MLOST A On eae eee ee Ontarion.c cette Di oalte Sl4 Ol & 2862, LUO} 2. 248i 8 O57) 25,046 
Swansea (village).......J/Ontario........... - - - - - = 5,031 
MOL ICGOR A oa cin's os a -,..|Saskatchewan.. - - - 700} 2,309 5,151 5,027 
ADIN: a ae OntATION Aedes ces 3,135] 3,709} 3,546] 3,173} 4,299] 4,978) 5,026 
mobellarton. cect .b-acise% a! Nova Scotia...... 1,750). 2,599} 2,410} 2,335) 3,910) 5,312} 5,002 
ACS ig ort gs gee ee Saskatchewan - - | ~ 113 2,210| 3,193 5,002 
20. 2 
in 1931, Compared with 1991, 1911, and 1921. 
Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931 
Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia—concluded. 
ORTOLO Se Rei e a aes 1,285] 1,392] 1,402) 1,133 
mepummerside............. 2,875| 2,678] 3,228 Bridgetown; ...06320 605% 858} 996] 1,086] 1,126 
IEE ET ee 1,140} 1,089} 1,094 Mahone. Bay.....i:s2..s 866} 951) 1,177) 1,065 
Port Hawkesbury....... 633 684 869} 1,011 
Nova Scotia. JOreINS. Nn ee tice se. 1,088} 1,648] 1,732] 1,000 
BRING ye, waco. so 3,471) 4,417) 4,550 
@ebridgovater............. 2,203} 2,775| 3,147 New Brunswick. 
COs ae ee 3,235] 3,179] 2,988 Chaphanr. eo eee ease 4,868] 4,666] 4,506] 4,017 
2 17812, 304172, 747 Dalhousie dks 6.5 862] 1,650} 1,958] 3,974 
ES Gat a ae 2,849] 2,894! 2,946 StuStephente.-s.0 see. 2,840] 2,836] 3,452] 3,437 
BMUWOLDOSS.. 5.025 +0406 -0 0: 306] 2,719} 2,963 Neweastle......°....... 2,507| 2,945] 3,507) 3,383 
MMUDOMUINION,............55- 1,546] 2,589] 2,390 Bathurstic.t tt ncn ons 1,044 960} 3,327) 3,300 
Seeaainenburg............... 2,916] 2,681] 2,792 Woodstock F.2 ta: 3,644] 3,856] 3,380) 3,259 
MePaverpool...:............ 1,937| 2,109] 2,294 BUSSE ite ie eee 1,398} 1,906) 2,198) 2,252 
PEMD eee CS S325 tts 1,274| 1,749] 2,844 Saclevihlee, seer tee 1,444] 2,039] 2,173] 2,234 
BEGECSIOTO.,....<2./5-5.0. 2,705) 2,224] 2,161 WIGVONe to mere ne ee - — | 1,924] 1,977 
BVOUVINO.......0..3..-00- 1,412] 1,458] 1,743 SHOGIAG. (stots weet okies 1,075| 1,442] 1,973] 1,883 
BmeOnIsH ....665.. 22s. es 1,838] 1,787] 1,746 Wi towne stools kee ues 2,044] 1,804) 1,976) 1,735 
LOE. eee See 1,479| 1,617] 1,626 Grand Falls............. 644] 1,280} 1,327] 1,556 
Mreipurne..s.......5 055 1,445] 1,435} 1,360 Maryavalloyss o.025.20%5 « 1,892] 1,837] 1,614] 1,512 
oN ee 1,150} 1,247] 1,230 St. Andrews............ 1,064] 987] 1,065} 1,207 
Seri saort eee aes 1,026 1,392] 1,424 St GeOrge retest nicks cates 7331 988] 1,110) 1,087 
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29.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 


in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911, and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. 


Quebec. 


St. Jér6me de Matane.... 
Buckmneham.2-se ees 
Montmorency............ 
Montreal North.......... 
IK enogamiaer ere eter 


St. Pierre@ue. roster 
Poimmte' Claire, .. spore a 
Coaticocles settee. 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... 
Montmagny.. Sie OC 


Beanharnois)....-22 
Giffard 


PON CRN A eet: CYR Oe) 


BeaUportwree corer ater 
ROUVN Ieee oa. cee ened 
Montreal West........... 
Mont JOlLMea et tate ee a 
Pointe aux Trembles..... 
Ste. Agathe des Monts... 
Baie Sto Paul... cet... 


Std ose oe AR ore ; 
Iberville.. : xe 
Laprairie. . Mate a epsh te echt 
Rober veleen ne erence 
WindsOreer on. see. nec 
Laval des Rapides........ 
Donnacona..............- 


AsO VANS Men Lees 
DOr cWicr ee te terete 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 

La Malbaiel.............. 
Mont Laurier. ...2.cv.s6n 
ouwisevalle2®.... cman a: 
Ibe eed Gag teeen soba S aoa 
SAINAOR Mee eek Croerat 
Porgeagiredras.co soto 
Priceville. Ae ren eae 


INonaticlaivecn aie sein enrae 


Cabanon cadatae. 
Monteoyaleen. 3 tee 
Black WVake yee «86s: 5. 


St. Mare des Carriéres... 
Mariovillertiaiy. a. 388.4. 
St MEIGS s: &aasee-w AUS. ons 


Ste. Anne de Beaupré..... 
Charlesbourzase i. eos 
St. Joseph (Richelieu).... 
East Broughton.......... 
Cowansville.............. 
Témiscamingue.......... 
Trois PistelOsnmc.s. ene 
Quebec West............. 
Arvidal(cityied 41 eee ne 


——————— 


1901. 


1Also known as Murray bay. 


1911. 


1921. 


2,056 
3,854 
2, a 


3,050 
3,835 
3,367 
1,360 
2,557 
2,189 
3,343 
3,535 
2,617 
3,554 

850 
4,145 
3,140 
2,592 
2,250 
1,254 
3, 802 
3,043 
3,240 


1,882 

2,799 
2, 350 
2,812 
2,291 
2,342 
2,970 
2,265 


2, 454 
2,158 
2,068 
2,330 
1,989 
1,225 
2,450 
2,032 
2,204 
2,198 
2,212 
1,883 
2,211 
1,772 

726 
1,793 
1,213 


1919 
2,066 


1,776 
2,063 

160 
2,656 
1,488 
1,466 

950 
1,174 
1,492 


7| 1,748 


1,783 
2,056 
1,554 
1,648 
1, 267 
1,658 
1,709 
1,094 


1,454 
130 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


1931. Town or Village. 1901. 
Quebec—concluded. 
4,757|| St. Alexis de la Grande 
A: O88 SS BalGri ne eeer eee ~ 
4,575) Lac au Saumon......... - 
4.519)" St. Ray mond... ales 1,272 
4,500i-Acton Vale. ecssnssas ee et Lele 
4396) Chandler. en erecreseae ~ 
4905" Maniwikis sence sees - 
4,185) L’ Epiphanie......%..... - 
4.058 |; Courvillo=.= cee ee ee = 
4,044|"Ster Rosev-.4- 0 oe 1,154 
3,970} Deschaillons.. TDs 
3,927] St. Benoit Joseph Labre - 
3,911] St. Joseph (Beauce)...... 1107 
3,906) Huntingdon............-: 1,122 
3,729|| Greenfield Park......... - 
a OLo PAT ENA basa eee eens 995 
3,560! ot. Helicien...ccaa sent - 
3 202i Dtes MATIC tee eles eee = 
3,242! L’Assomption........... 1,605 
3, 220 bediord ay sien te eae 1,364 
3,190) St. Georges East........ - 
3, L438 mae Ste isOulsiteee ote ~ 
2,970)| St. Gabriel de Brandon.| 1,199 
2,949)"St; Jacquests.-s sean s oe - 
2,916|)| St. Michel de Laval..... - 
2,868)/ Bromptonville.......... - 
2,835] Montebello.............. 795 
D2 .SZo ISTACLL .e hee ee eee 1,018 
2-S8i2|\"Belccilts4-eereeee ee - 
2 Visi Rock island...ceee nates 615 
2, (¢4\| Causapseal....c-.0cc eee: = 
200 amvall@nc casemate 1,017 
2, (20) Ont ROUGE. ...).s8 eee: - 
2, (16 Pierrevalless. oe. wee 1,108 
2,631) Baie de Shawinigan...... - 
225 9GlMObs CASIMIE tcp cee - 
2 OSGi Nhurso se ae lee eee 525 
2,468|| Chambly Basin......... 849 
2.434) Laurentidesi....: 0. +8. 934 
2,417) La Providence.......... 819 
2 AOS St JOLrOme.oancee ee ote 498 
2-394) St. PacOme.. esee. Jocee: - 
2,365] L’ Abord-a-Plouffe...... - 
DedO2\mot. Vell o.1 eee tere eee 1,080 
2,000! SCOLStOWRAI et aete ener 791 
2 342i Ste wustachess ee oesaee. 1,079 
2,310)) Montreal South......... - 
2 282i DOnOnen. cae see cree 275 
2), 2011) *Capi© hatetn. deena dee - 
2,246) Fort Coulonge.......... 482 
2,242) St. Joseph de la Riviére 
2,192 IBlevew see eed. - 
2,187) Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi 516 
Jp ERAS AUS 2c tage ots x ererme 779 
2 AGH Chatedueuay., oe csc.se ee - 
2, 153|| L’ Enfant Jésus.........-. - 
2OSZISELAWGON:* peer se oe eee ~ 
2,032) Beebe Plain.. an 477 
AOLO|| Sts. CCSailen. a. wise nee 865 
2 O1CieVilleMianiowas shee 502 
1,997|| Riviére du Moulin....... - 
1,986eVal Brillante. se. 220 .ee - 
12069 * Bic eee Lest ree - 
1,955|| Notre-Dame de Portneuf - 
1,927 
1,901 Ontario. 
1,869] Leamington............. 2,451 
1, S69 Port ope tsa. f..eeess- 4,188 
L2S86Si- Weston > tga. Boece: 1,083 
1.859 Goderich), 149.4. ake 4,158 
Li SSDI ER VORSICG.ckte. cones baa - 
RSS 7 Wallaceburee 2 2: unc. 2,763 
1,813) Sturgeon Falls........... 1,418 
LAS OMAP ar iate® «ee cee anne 3, 229 


ME SEE, + a 


ee 


| 


: 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,009 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911, and 1921—continued. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


1921. 


1931. 


——— | |_— — fd 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Ontario—continued. 
iarleton Place........... 4,059 
I, Sas Se ee 3,588 
iowmanville............ 2,731 
Penetanguishene......... 2,422 
Le 4,152 
BOGRTANC. 0... cca ess c cess - 
BOE BLANCD icscsccccace: - 
I es eee a - 
MVANO ss, 65 Serr Melctes. css 1,643 
Seapuskasing............. - 
MIMAT VA... cvice.sasces 3,384 
Mewmarket.......:...... 2,125 
Peananoque.........:.... 3,526 
MRSTISTER AS = tess 2 Sorat 3,698 
BriGPebure.........5.0.- 1,356 
Marry OOUNG..........0.. 2,884 
BMEDANCE 3. vet ce een 3,148 
Meunnville................ 2,105 
MAMSOMDUFE 00) cence ces 2,241 
Bopper Cliff .o..... isa... 2,500 
WEETANOVEL.... 00.0... 0c0e0-- 1,392 
BMEMNOCON ove ce scart 3 1,119 
BRORCOL CY Ai igi. font se as 3,019 
BEAD NTOY:: . ierccs ccs ted os 2,933 
New Liskeard........... - 
BPONGSVIUIO Ls... ee c's e's « 2,152 
Bialleybury...oec.0..c.e-- - 
Bind River. ..........:..- 2,656 
Manherstburg............ 2,222 
oS ea ee ee 2,457 
Campbellford..:......... 2,485 
MEOPESIMOULN ...ciccas cease 1,827 
BMABLOWECL 5. sicieot cies sos sees 2,693 
BAI OTO s.r ty bss ss 1,916 
faprangeville.............. Qeo Ul 
SESE eee en 4,135 
OST Soe Se ee 1,396 
US Cee ae 1,590 
BMerrittOn os. c cs 5 See's so. 1-740 
Humberstone............ - 
BRIVCATCING......-..--.+-- 2,077 
meracebridge............. 2,479 
BMMIGCOTIOB 22.20 cc's wee dts os 2,971 
BPIONTC osc s'c occ ce ce ce ee 3,023 
BME PETIO 2.0 So. sclewlelaait’s « 890 
Bzeorgetown.............-. ols 
A ee 2,204 
BISON sfc ck ecw oes 1,001 
MOPS VIC. 2. fcc. cece ee 1,537 
PTT ee 1,060 
Mecumseh..............-. - 
5 RCo Eee ee eer 1,998 
Bioux Lookout........... - 
BMPSANOTIA.. 2.0... 45. occ. 1,911 
PENT. he, Os ails vn ents 1,012 
BMOMOHANM «065.655.0060 ces- 2,392 
eee eee 1,391 
PeaGSetOWN..............- 2,405 
OOO ea ee 2,443 
Mepevenhurst............. 2,146 
eee 1,484 
1372 
eount Forest............ 2,019 
OS ee 2,547 
BUPA oo. ssc eecce sus 1,422 
Ae 1, 653 
mort Dover.............. 1,177 
See a, 1,734 
a 2,245 
SE - 
eee 1,792 
WmoriOredit.............: ~ 
memtcesalon.,.............. 1,205 
attawa 1,400 
oe) | 1,945 
Brighton........ 1,378 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Olt ALnOUSIO Aa ae wre 1125) 1,162 
IRaliiOrsvonsencee tee. 1,850] 1,665 
IDresaeni, cot ahi maeers 1,613} 1,551 
Southampton........... 1,636] 1,685 
ELOLESt easels eRe Lake 1,553] 1,445 
DESELODTO. . back ootee a ie 3,527} 2,018 
Iroquois Falls........... - - 
New Hamburg.......... 1,208) 1,484 
INGOWRUEN x bate te desta. : fd ito6} 1,242 
Morrisburg. sees. 6 een. 4 1,693} 1,696 
Rainy Rivetienss< 0s. > -— | 1,578 
COPY Fea los aht: ee en ae 801 952 
Harorsiville yes. . sss. 1,020} 1,106 
WVanicleek, Hille aaaea. G74 O77. 
Roint Hdward.......... 780} 874 
ALT S GOD. Yc c deeiee 1,256} 1,279 
Ihaketield’:, ccna .jc5,cevac 1,244] 1,397 
Dryden. csenee. koes 140} 715 
ixtridger wens tet ce 1,657| 1,433 
Cardinal sy: seas. dace oe. 1,378] 1,111 
POPE Halon, sites, eek sees Veotolals so 
ELARTISUON& atdetn Rig cites 1,637) 1,491 
Richmone Mille 245. 02. 629 652 
Kemptwilles. sa .2 4.0 1,523] 1,192 
RW ECLLAS Se hidioa scgcsines 1,168} 1,368 
(Cinippawae: 5s oaete 460| 707 
INDE Rue fo Papen oe ae ea 1,258) 1,318 
Waterionds ©. e.cestiinss 1,122) 1,083 
Hin lohan bats as aunlesse<ycs ~ 670 
Beaanswille .prtenctets os. os 832) 1,096 
1 RO G2 \ i A ke ame 1,187} 1,197 
HHaveloeks. Sse wjecceec ces 984] 1,436 
Port Perry seme. acs see 1,465] 1,148 
INOTWACIS = 3 Six Ont ws 1,269) 1,112 
Stowliwildlec, J: sco diced 1,223) 1,034 
Cache: Bay + ..0cc. saa: 384] 889 
Victoria Harbour....... 989) 1,616 
LB Yel ch eee Shao eee 823} 825 
i Orignal sys: +e++{ 1,026] 1,347 
Little Current........... 728| 1,208 
Shelburness .60.... <n ste 1,188} 1,113 
MAGOOS Bers <tok, aaecrharts 115715 008 
Parichaillscahsei weirs cine 1,430} 1,289 
EEA VISCOCK: corn cnoe Menten 403 981 
Winchester.............. 1,101) 1,143 
INEGIUE Se poctsok tes athse tek 1,285] 1,102 
Higan ville; sh5!.che ee ee os 1,107) 1,189 
StAVROT ta wackin ates 1,225] 1,039 
Colborne ...g coc. 82 tele ok 1,017 999 
Chesterville............ 932} 883 
Markham e200. 967); 909 
Manitoba. 

Bellstnics ett: ee eee 2,188) 2,977 
Phe as Stee, cence ete - ~ 
Darlpniners en coh eet: 1,135] 2,815 
Brooklands: seek acces - ~ 
INGEP RW adenine se. ee: 1,418} 1,864 
Minnedosaic. 4 sion deo 1,052) 1,483 
SOUTISTE SR Pe eee ear 839] 1,854 
alll LOT) Metetertinn: hare ac nea ees .901| 1,550 
LOW co): sR lee 5 ee eee 1,439} 1,271 
Mordena. canes. cee fPO22 te tod 
Mwixedo..... ose & nee wees - - 
IBOAUSEIOUR. pees voc techs - 847 
Stonewalla.w esas. poe 589} 1,005 
Winkler 3s 48 2.2 Ses 391 458 
Weillarneyaaes oe. acer 585| 1,010 

Saskatchewan. 
Melvyillos ise shs Bes. — | 1,816 
iste vain. i see doit ces 141} 1,981 
1g Rar eee Re catana, o teee - 315 
Ka msagutere tot. cies es ~ 473 
Fam DoLdUireeeeie ce. osu. - 859 
MoliGnti:®. Sas scewh noslers - 599 
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20.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,090 and 5,000 Inhabitants — 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911, and 1921—concluded. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
‘ 
eet Alberta—concluded. 
Shauna voneee a heciass - = |b lae}ets 761i) Macleod: : |. ucockc otras 796| 1,844] 1,723] 1,447 
RROSCLOWIL etree eee - S17) PtS65( M1 Ooch ba OObae. +. chante oe — | 1,400] 1,705] 1,279 
Lioyemiinster 2a... - 6631 2755/1 5510) Vermilion \soc6.. ses. © - 625] 1,272] 1,270 
Aspini bola ndercie oc sient - — | 1,006] 1,454) Lacombe............... 499] 1,029] 1,133} 1,259 
Indrantiteadena.-e eae 768| 1,285] 1,439] 1,438] Magrath................ 424} 995) 1,069) 1,224 j 
Rostherne: eee. eee AUS WAT 1 721 O74 | ee loieStettlerc..c.ce--. a... ere — | 1,444] 1,416} 1,219 
Watrouss.o epee ene - 781) PetOl mM eoballe Rod elit eciecetaraee - 220) 1,137} 1,192 
Walktomeneccteet rte ~ 587| 778) 17222) Claresholm«,........+-- - 809} 963] 1,156 
Canora tenses see ~ 435] 1,230) 1,179] Wainwright............. - 788} 975) 1,147 
Maple Creek dene acer SS2| 986\"12002| sis 1o4 BBeverl yor asccstrs ace ss - — | 1,039} 1,111 
Subher lands. peace ahaa te - ADS L9G | Tl TAS OUGS tecteet a cottierexcet sorte 218) 917) 764) 1,056 
Gravelbourg............. - SEL MOG Ee taiqelnnisiail cece cise ctcente 317} 602] 941) 1,024 
MGOSOIMIN NSE ernet ren 868] 1,143] 1,099} 1,119] Pincher Creek.......... 335] 1,027] 888} 1,024 — 
Battletord tian ieee 609] 1,335] 1,229] 1,096] Fort Saskatchewan..... 306] 782) 982] 1,001 
WMadaletet rete eee - 250) 783) 1,069 
Wynyard.........cscss -| 515] 849] 1,042] British Columbia. i 
Windersleyewoenas oneele - 456| 1,003] 1,037) Kelowna (city).......... 261] 1,663] 2,520) 4,655 uy 
EPOROGEL mtn. cemeeaoe - 559 827] 1,009] Vernon (city)........... 802| 2,671] 3,685) 3,937 . 
Radvillem ee eae ~ 233} 883] 1,005) Cranbrook (city)........ 1,196] 3,090} 2,725) 3,067 © 
Rossland (city).......:. 6,156] 2,826] 2,097) 2,848 
Alberta. Revelstoke (city)....... 1,600] 3,017] 2,782] 2,736 © 
Drumheller (city)........ - — | 2,499] 2,987] Fernie (city)............ - | 3,146] 2,802) 2,732 © 
Red Deer (city)l......... 323] 2,118] 2,328] 2,344]| Prince George (city).... ~ — | 2,053} 2,479 @ 
Camrose on ferent — | 1,586] 1,892] 2,258]| Chilliwack (city)....... 277| 1,657| 1,767} 2,461 © 
Wetaskiwin (city)........ 550} 2,411) 2,061] 2,125)) Cumberland (city)...... 732) 1,237| 2,161] 2,371 
Ray MO Gace ety ne so eauser ~ | 1,465] 1,394] 1,849]) Port Alberni (city)...... - — | 1,056] 2,356 — 
Colomantrs fan... faes25 — | 1,557| 1,590] 1,704|| Duncan (city)........... - - | 1,178] 1,843 
@ardstonteccsa. scale 639] 1,207) 1,612] 1,672) Ladysmith (city)....... 746) 2,517) 1,151] 1,443 | 
WVesrevailleneeie.cens ae — | 1,029] 1,479] 1,659] Mission (village)........ - - - | 1,314 | 
Blairmoreneeinie tise 231] 1,137] 1,552] 1,629] Port Coquitlam (city).. = — | 1,178] 1,312 7 
Wdsonaaeerneciias eee - 497| 1,138] 1,547] Grand Forks (city)..... 1,012} 1,577} 1,469] 1,298 
Evarina oe erties ee ee - - | 1,364] 1,490) Merritt (city)........... - 703} 1,389) 1,296 
Grande Prairic...s.0.7 5s - — | 1,061] 1,464] Port Moody (city)...... - - | 1,080] 1,260 | 
Pio hier sweets ae 153} 1,182] 1,198} 1,459) Courtenay (city)........ - - 810) 1,219 | 


: } 

1Under the Saskatchewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskat- | 
chewan, for municipal purposes. ; 
| 
{ 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—Of the 10,362,833 people who formed, | 
in 1931, the population of the nine provinces of Canada, exclusive of the Territories, 
only 3,289,507 or 31-7 p.c. lived on farms. , 


There were 728,623 farms within the nine provinces, and, considering the 14,056 
farms (see Table 21) which were located within the limits of incorporated cities, — 
towns or villages as ‘“‘urban’’, the farm population was classified as 3,223,422 living | 
on rural farms and 65,718 on urban farms. More than one-half (50-8 p.c.) of | 
the people on urban farms were in Quebec and only 23-5 p.c. in Ontario. Alberta 
ranks third with 6-4 p.c. and Nova Scotia fourth with 5-7 p.c. This was in contrast — 
with the distribution on rural farms where 24-4 p.c. were in Ontario, 23-1 in Quebec, 
17-4 in Saskatchewan and 11-5 in Alberta; these four provinces, therefore, had 76-4 
p.c. of the rural farm population. The rural and urban farm populations bore a very | 


close relationship to the number of farms of each class in the individual provinces, | 


but the distribution of rural farms followed more closely the distribution of tom 
population (see Table 1) than that of urban farms. Among the provinces, Quebec _ 


had the greatest number of persons per farm on farms of both the rural and ie 


classes. 


Table 21 gives the number of farms and the farm populations, urban and rural, | 
by provinces, as recorded at the Census of 1931. 


ee 


21.—Rural and Urban Farms, Farm Populations and Average Numbers of Persons 
per Farm, by Provinces, 1931. 
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Farms June 1, 1931. she lpr 1931, Persons per Farm. 

Province. | SuSE ereeeneememeeeeeeeeee | 
All Rural. | Urban 
Total. | Rural. | Urban. Farmei.|. Farinas: Farman. All, | Rural.| Urban. 
Ne eS SE eae | Sets ER 
\® No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. || No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island....|} 12,865 | 12,696 169 55,478 54,963 515 |} 4-31 | 4-32] 3-04 
love. Scotia............. 39,444 | 38,629 815 177,690 173,965 8,725 || 4-50] 4-50 4-57 
\ w Brunswick.......... 34,025 | 33,646 379 180, 214 178, 494 1,720 || 5-29 5-30 4-53 
| $2 A e ereainens 135,957 |129,863 | 6,094 || 777,0171| 743,5981| 33,4191] 5-72 | 5-731] 5-481 
| Re ear 192,174 |188, 134 4,040 800, 960 785,550 | 15,410 || 4-16 4-17 3°81 
| SOR Rapa ill a8 at, 54,199 | 53,777 422 256, 305 254,302 2,003 |} 4-72 4-72 4-74 
‘Saskatchewan............ 136,472 |135, 826 646 564,012 561, 407 2,605 || 4-13 4-13 4-03 
| JSS 97,408 | 96,439 969 375, 097 370, 899 4,198 || 3-95 3°84 4-33 
British Columbia........ 26,079 | 25,557 522 102,367 100, 244 2,123 || 3-931] 3-92 4-06 
| Canada......... 728,623 |714,567 | 14,056 13,289, 1401/3, 223,422'| 65,7181] 4-51 | 4-51 | 4-681 


is 
_ 1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 

_ Details regarding farm workers and those farms employing hired labour, the 
period of employment and cost of labour were dealt with at p. 299 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The reader should also refer to the item “wage-earners” (in agricul- 
ture) in the index of the present volume for further information on these topics. 


Section 11.—Literacy. 


The subject of literacy was discussed at pp. 131-132 of the 1936 Year Book. 
At p. 157 of the 1934-35 Year Book will be found a table showing the literacy of the 
dopulation of 5 years and over from 1901 to 1931, at pp. 158-159 of the same edition 
ihe same information as is now summarized in Table 22 is given by sex, while on 


). 160 is shown the literacy of the population of cities and towns of 30,000 population 
ind over, as in 1931. 


| 


22.—Literacy of the Population of 19 Years of Age or Over, by Provinces, 1931. 
_ (Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131.) 


Popula- C Cc Can 
‘ tion = on neither Can 
Province. 10 Years aa aire Read nor neither 
or Over. A ae ORs Write Read nor 
Write 
‘ No. No. No. No. p.c. 
‘rince Edward Island........ 69, 333 66, 996 502 1,835 2-65 
pee 402,401 382,472 2,790 17,139 4-26 
Tew Brunswick.............. 310,316 | 286,676 2,200 21,440 6-91 
| eee 2,167,517 |2,048,778 15,527 103, 212 4-76 
1 SS ee 2,791,072 |2,719,558 7,357 64,157 2-30 
| a IE eae 557,806 530,779 2,151 24,876 4-46 
laskatchewan AN oe bk peer Oe 705,350 672, 812 3,441 29,097 4-13 
Iberta sg ek GAS ae 572,129 549, 789 2,671 19, 669 3°44 
Titish Columbia............ 583,135 | 558,417 1,630 23, 088 3-96 
| , “GSS weer arenas 3,542 2,710 30 802 : : 22-64 
lorthwest Territories........ 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 “ : 58-13 
io” (a 8,169,622 |7,821,819 38,407 | 309,396 . . 3-79 
ad aS SE ST I IR, ce a Teale A 
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Section 12.—School Attendance. 


At pp. 132-133 of the 19386 Year Book a treatment of this subject will be found, 
together with tables showing school attendance, (1) of the population 5-19 years of 
age, by sex, for the census years 1911, 1921 and 19381, (2) of the total rural and urban 
populations attending school, by sex, for 1931, and (3) of the population 7-14 years 
of age, by nativity and sex for 1931. 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


The 1936 Year Book showed, at pp. 134-135, figures of the number of blind and 
deaf-mutes by provinces and sex in 1931, together with the number and propertly 
of such persons as found at the decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931. ; 


23. —Deaf-Mutes' by Number and Proportion per 15,959 Population, by Provinces, 


1881-1931. 4 

Proportions per K 

Number. 4 ¥ 

Provined: yy 10,000 Population, : 

1881. | 1891. | 1901. } 1911. ] 1921. | 1931. |/1881.)1891.)1901.}1911./1921.]1931. 

Prince Edward Island......... " 122 87 98 46 40 45) 11-2} 8-0} 9-5} 5-0) 4:5 5-2 

INO VaIS COLA MIN. cm sce ores 581| 495] 627| 472! 437] 456] 13-2] 11-0} 13-6] 9-6] 8-3) 8-9 

New Brunswiek....... so oe 401) 354| 443] 273) 297) 345) 12-5] 11-0} 13-4) 7-8] 7-6) 8-6 

@uebecsf 4.45 es der ae 2,225) 2,108} 2,488] 1,635] 1,891] 2,778] 16-4] 14-2) 15-1) 8-2) 8-0) 9-7 

ONtATIO.. sosce sae use ots ea eee 1,963} 1,603] 2,002} 1,410] 1,842) 1,807] 10-2) 7-6) 9-2) 5-6) 6-3) 5-3 

Manitoba. diccie. sehen 49} 102} 291] 296] 273) 467] 7-9} 6-7] 11-4] 6-5] 4-5] 6-7 

Saskatchewan... .ss00+--«s.- - - 73); 180) 256) 361i) ~— -| 8-0| 3-7] 3-4) 3-9 
Albertaveet nce sec oe mee - ~ 45} 147) 163} 290)  - - | 6-2} 3-9] 2-8) 4: 
British Colambiagssss. ose 27 44 92} 108} 182) 218) 5-5) 4-5) 5-1) 2-8 2-5) 3: 
Totals, Nine Provinces.....| 5,368] 4,793] 6,159| 4,567] 5,331] 6,767] 12-6) 10-1) 11-6) 6-4) 6-1) 6- 


1Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 14.—Dwellings and Family Households. 


An extensive treatment of this subject, as it came under observation at the 
Census of 1931, will be found at pp. 1386-139 of the 19386 Year Book 


Section 15.—Occupations of the Canadian People.* 


A “gainful” occupation in the census is an occupation by which the perso 
pursuing it earns money or money equivalent or assists in the production of market- 
able goods; children working at home on general household work or chores are not 
considered as gainfully occupied. Similarly, women doing housework in their own 
homes without wages, and having no other employment, are not included among th 
gainfully occupied. However, in excluding the “homemaker” or housewife fro 
the so-called “bread-winners” in the population, the census is merely limiting th 
gainfully occupied to those who receive a money value for their services. | 


According to the 1931 Census, 3,927,230 persons 10 years of age or over ir 
Canada (excluding Yukon and Northwest Territories) had some gainful occupation 
on the census date, June 1, 1931. This does not mean that all these people wert 
employed on that date. Rather, what is implied is that this number of persons "7 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. Pelletier, F.S.8., Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bure@) 
of Statistics, by A. H. LeNeveu, M.A., Officer in Charge of Occupational Statistics. Complete occupationa 
statistics for 1931 will be found in Volume VII of the 1931 Census Report. The reader is referred to 
134-147 of the Canada Year Rook 1929, for an analysis of the 1921 Census of Occupations, and to Section 
Part I of the Chapter on Labour and Wages in this volume for statistics of wage-earners in Canada. 
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tually reported some occupation at which they normally earned money or money 
equivalent, whether so engaged on the first of June, 1931, or not. Some of these, 
of course, were not employees or wage-earners at all but employers and some were 
engaged on own account as are most lawyers, doctors, and so on. Some were unpaid 
family workers, such as farmers’ sons, who, though receiving no fixed money payment 
for their services, assist in the production of marketable goods, and so were regarded 
at the census as having a gainful occupation. 
. These 3,927,230 persons 10 years of age or over, who reported gainful occupations 
at the 1931 Census, represented 37-9 p.c. of the population and 48-1 p.c. of the 
“population 10 years of age or over, The number of males reporting a gainful 
occupation was 3,261,371 and these represented 60- 8 p.c. of all males in Canada 
‘and 76-7 p.c. of the total male population 10 years of age or over. Gainfully occupied 
females in 1931 numbered 665,859 and constituted 13-3 p.c. of the female population 
| and 17-0 p.c. of the female population 10 years of age or over. Females in gainful 
occupations accounted for roughly 17 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied of both sexes. 
| _ Growth of Gainfully Occupied, by Sex.—As is shown in Table 24, there has 
been a tendency for the percentage of females in gainful occupations to rise while 
for males the tendency has been downward, at least since 1911. The percentage of 
males at working ages, i.e., 10 years of age or over, in gainful occupations rose from 
‘74- -2 p.c. in 1901 to 79-5 ms ce. in 1911, falling to 77-5 p.c. in 1921 and to 76-7 p.c. in 
1931. The increase from 1901 to 1911 was probably due in the main to the heavy 
immigration of male adults into Canada at that time, causing the age distribution 
of the males to be more favourable to entrance to gainful employment. The fall 
‘since 1911 has been due largely to the raising of the school-leaving age and the con- 
sequent decline in the percentage of boys in gainful occupations. In 1921, for ex- 
ample, 10:7 p.c. of the boys between 10 and 15 years of age were gainfully occupied 
as compared with only 6-8 p.c. in 1931, while 76-4 p.c. of the youths between 16 and 
19 years of age were following gainful occupations in 1921 as against 67-5 p.c. in 
the most recent census year. 
| Females 10 years of age or over have shown a steadily increasing percentage 
gainfully occupied since 1901, when the percentage was 12-0, until 1931 when it 
had risen to 17-0. Between 1921 and 1931 the gainfully occupied female population 
increased by 35-9 p.c. as compared with an increase of only 21-7 p.c. for all females 
10 years of age or over. Gainfully occupied males increased by 21-6 p.c. over the 
same period, which was a slightly lower rate of increase than for the total male 
population 10 years of age or over, the latter rate being 22-9 p.c. between 1921 and 
1931. 


In the statistics of Table 24 and in the other tables of this section, percentages are 
ziven to the nearest decimal place; in percentage distribution tables no attempt has 
en made to adjust totals to add exactly to 100-0 since where the numbers are small 
naterial error would thereby be introduced in individual items. 


24.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population in Gainful Occupations, 
Classified According to Sex, Census Years 1901-31. 


; Gainfully Occupied Percentages of Total |i/Percentages of Population 
; oe Population. Population. 10 Years or Over. 
ear. | |] 

Total. Male. Female. || Total. | Male. |Female.|| Total. | Male. |Female. 
| ae 1,782,832 | 1,544,883 237,949 33-5 56-9 9-1 43-9 74°2 12-0 
i 2.723.634 2,358,813 364, 821 37-9 62-0 10-8 49-4 79°5 14-3 
| 2 3,173,169 | 2,683,019 490, 150 36-2 59-3 11-5 47-6 77°5 15-3 
ee By02i.200 |, 3,201,871 665, 859 37°9 60-8 13-3 48-1 76°7 17-0 
I ee eae 
| 27175—9 
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The more rapid rate of increase of gainfully occupied females than of gainfully 
occupied males is not a recent phenomenon nor, as Table 25 shows, has it been con- 
fined to certain provinces. The ratio is highest in Quebec and Ontario where em-_ 
ployment opportunities for females in manufacturing are relatively aia than in 
other provinces. | 


25.—Number of Females to Every 1,000 Males in Gainful Occupations, by Provinces, 
Census Years 1901-31. 


Census Year. | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. 


Alta. B.C. | Total.2 


MD acaooonect 116 134 141 178 168 111 661 5 62 154. 
LO Utrera sere 141 164] - 160 183 185 142 68 80 88 155. 
UDP AUS eo oroninie msmGc 150 184 176 215 211 171 103 | 108 131 183 - 
RUE AC Saccogats 156 182 187 247 227 199 124 132 167 204 | 


1 Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901 as these provinces were not | 
thee established. 2¥F xclusive of the Territories. | 

Changes in the Age Composition of the Gainfully Occupied.—A com-. 4 
parison of the ages of the gainfully occupied can be made covering the period 1911 
to 1931 but only by broad age groups owing to the absence of detailed information. 
by age in the compilations of the 1911 Census. However, the comparative informa 
tion which is given in Table 26 does indicate a definite ageing of the gainfully occu=: 
pied population. The falling off in the proportionate importance of the gainfully oc- 
cupied in the age group 10-24 years of age relative to other age groups is largely due 
to the steady lengthening of the pericd the average child remains at school. The 
larger proportion of the total gainfully occupied in the age group.65 years or over, | 
in 1931 than in 1921 or 1911 was mainly due to the greater importance of this age 
group in the general population in 1931 than in earlier census years. ‘The percentage | 
of the total gainfully occupied in the age group 65 years or over would have been still 
greater in 1931 if the same proportion of the population of this group had returned 
gainful occupations in that census year as in 1921. Actually 55-7 p.c. of the males) 
and 6-2 p.c. of the females 65 years of age or over reported gainful occupations at 
the 1931 Census as compared with 58-5 p.c. of the males and 6-2 p.c. of the femaleg 
in 1921, the females showing no appreciable change. 4 


26.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females 10 Years 
of Age or Over, by Age Groups, Census Years 1911-31. . 


Age as Pedic owe RS | ee 

Group. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
No. DiCAl ENO ts EDics No. p.c.| No. | p.e. No. p.c.| No. p.@ 
10-24 years........ 638,348] 27-1|187,769| 51-5) 626,997) 23-4|243, 155) 49-6) 757,287] 23-2)322,957 48-5 
25-64 years........ 1,619,885] 68-7]/168,034] 46-1/1,930,855| 72-0/234, 257) 47-812,340,297| 71-8/325, 543) 48-9 
65 years or over...} 100,580] 4-3} 9,018} 2-5) 125,167] 4-6) 12,738) 2-€ 163,787] 5-0} 17,359 2-6 
Totals)... 2,358, 813/100 -6|364,821|100 -G]|2, 683, 019] 100 -6|499, 152) 100-¢1]3, 261,371] 100-6) 665,859/100-6 
we Ma ee item ak et hee Babs D9 ae he ae ee “a8 S: Be sel ere ae Seed eee ee ee 


The proportion of the population having gainful occupations varies considerably 
at different age periods. As is shown in Table 27, the percentage of children 10 
to 15 years of age in gainful occupations is quite small, being somewhat lower in 1931 
than in 1921. There is a substantial flow of young persons between 16 and 19 years 
of age into gainful occupations, about two-thirds of the males and almost one-third 
of the females between these ages being so reported at the 1931 Census. Ten years 
earlier over three-quarters of the males between 16 and 19 years of age were gainfully 
occupied. 
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From 20 to 65 years of age more than 90 p.c. of the males are engaged in gainful 
occupations. On the other hand, females who are most fully gainfully occupied 
between the ages of 20 and 24 (the percentage in this age category in 1931 reporting 
gainful occupations being 42-4) show a decided tendency after 25 years of age to 
withdraw from the ranks of the gainfully occupied. Only 21-7 p.c. of total females 
25 to 34 years of age and 12-0 p.c. of the total 35 to 64 years of age had gainful 
occupations-at the 1931 Census. maf 


: In the age group 65 years of age or over, 55-7 p.c. of the males reported gainful 
-— occupations in 1931, a much smaller proportion than for the age period 35 to 64 
years of age. The percentage of females 65 years of age and over in gainful occupa- 
tions was only 6-2 in 1931, and in number these amounted to 17,359 persons. It 
will be apparent that, with almost ten times as many of the former as of the latter in 
the upper age levels, the problem of the aged worker in industry is largely a male one. 


27.—Numbers and Percentages of the Population 10 Years of Age or Over in Gainful 
Occupations, Classified According to Age and Sex, Census Years 1921 and 1931. 


ee 
S——oeeoeoezoDna?qoOow$7*$O“$00———OO—O0——oToeoeOoO=$=qQmummomo eo 


} Population, 10 Years or Over. Gainfully Occupied. 
Census Year N =), 
umbers. Percentages. 
and. Age. Total. Male. | Female. i] — ———  — — 
} Total. Male. [Female.]) Total. | Male. |Female. 
1921. 
} 10-15 years......|1,076,244 | 543,103 | 533,141 73,208 58,074 | 15,134 6-8 10-7 2-8 
16-19 years......] 637,183 320, 658 316,525 346,616 244,821 |101, 795 54-4 76 4 32°2 
} 20-24 years......} 710,581 350, 590 359,991 45,0328 324,102 |126,226 63-4 92-4 - 35-1 
25-34 years...... 1,388,111 690,096 648,015 775,547 663,919 {111,628 58-0 96-2 17-2 
© 30-64 years...... 2,490,327 |1,342,646 |1,147,681 }11,389,565 |1,266, 936 122, 629 55-8 94-4 10-7 
65 years or over| 418,790 214,145 204,645 137,905 125,167 | 12,738 32-9 58-5 6-2 
Totals... .. .|6,671,236 |3,461,238 |3,209,998 |/3,173,169 |2,683,019 499,159 47-6 77-5 15-3 
| 1931, pO SS eR OTN pen STR OCs ae 4 oc eerie ae nprcn eens |e mea cone WaCrETEEY ie verow a rae: 
10-15 years..... 1,277,553 | 645,398 | 632,155 52,630 43,995 | 8,635 4-1 6-8 1-4 
| 16-19 years..... 833,457 | 421,401 | 412,056 || 409,260 | 284,274 |124,986 49-1 67-5 30-3 
} ») 20-24 years..... 910,121 463,120 447,001 618,354 429,018 |189,336 67-9 92-6 42-4 
| 25-34 years..... 1,493,119 776,988 716,131 914,962 759,361 {155,601 61-3 97-7 21-7 
_ 85-54 years..... 3,065,882 |1,649,041 |1,416,841 11,750,878 11,580,936 |169, 942 57-1 95-9 12-0 
“65 years or over| 575,259 293 ,947 281,312 181,146 163,787 | 17,359 oles Dost 6-2 
Totals... .A/8,159,059! |4,252,5371 |3, 906,522! || 3,927,236¢|3, 261,371 $65,859 48-1 76-7 17-9- 


t ' Includes a few persons of ‘‘not stated’”’ age. In 1921 such persons were included in the age group 35-64 
years. 

Occupation Trends, 1891 to 1931.—The chief obstacle in the way of a com- 
parison of occupations by census years is the absence of a uniform scheme of classi- 
fication of occupations at each succeeding census. Even if the scheme of classi- 
fication itself had not changed, the difficulty of making a comparison of occupations 
every decade would still exist owing to the revolutionary changes that have taken 
place in the nature of the work performed in many occupations with the introduction 
of machine processes in production. Hence, such a comparison can safely be made 

_ only for broad occupational groups such as are shown in Table 28. In this table the 
group totals for years prior to 1931 have been rearranged to place them on a com- 
‘parable basis with the 1931 classification, the 1911 figures perhaps being less com- 
parable than those for other years. The only change in the 1931 grouping was the 
addition of the “accountants” class to the clerical group from the professional 
service group. In the headnote to Table 28, an explanation is given of the nature 
of the occupational grouping. 
27175—94 
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28, Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females 10 Years 
of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, Census Years 1891-1931. 


Norre.—The occupation group totals in this table account for every rerscn following any one of the types 
of occupation coming under the specified groups listed here, irrespective of the industry in which the person 
might beemployed. For example, all persons directly engaged in the making or repairing of commodities, 
e.2., bakers, tailors, machinists, printers, etc.. are classified under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ in this table whether 
employed in the manufacturing industry or not. Similarly, all persons following such a transport occupation 
as truck driver are listed under ‘Transportation’, whether employed by a trucking concern or factory, 
store, etc. Clerical workers ccnstitute a separate group as do labourers in all but the primary industries. 
The labourer on a farm is usually a farm labourer and in a mine, a mine-working labourer, but the labourer 
in a steel mill is not necessarily a metal worker or engaged in some “‘process”’ occupation, nor is the labourer 
ona steam railway always a transport worker. An industrial grouping of the gainfully occupied for 1931 


wil! be found on p. 145. 
MALES. 


1891 1901. 1911 1921 1931. 
Occupation Group. aa, 1 Sig ae nl Ree at hens ib a7, chee 
No. p.c. No. D.C) No. p.c. No. pc. No. DGis 
NOTICUNGMS ae Ges cen 723,013 | 51-2\| 707.997 | 45-4] 917,848 38-9]1,023,661 | 38-2))1,107,766 | 34-0 
Fishing, logging....... _ 42,597 | 3-0 43,910 8 TT 200r le on) 67,809 | 2-5 91,403 2-8 
Mianino st: -aseee dt - teee 15,410 1-1 37,132 “4 62.404 | 2-7 48,091 1-8 58,585 1-8 
Manufacturing........ 175,861 | 12-5} 228,067 | 14-6), 275,439 11-71 317,440 | 11-8) 390,477 | 12-0 
Construction: .t4s6cse 86,605 6-1 89,550 | 5-7) 144,056] 6-1 162, 200 6-1]) 202,970 | 6:2 
Transportation........ 60,326 | 4:3 81,572 5-2\| 143,382 6-1]| 186,034 6-9] 275,590] 8-5 
TRG nw eee cee ee 78,030 | 5:5 87,287 | 5-6] 193,004 8-2] 218,794 8-£]) 259,799 8-0 
Binnnce seaecse ee ae SOU s te Oe 5, 258 0-2 18,565 0-8 26,812 1-0 36,252 1-1 
SOTViGCtk os bas aces 87,533 6-2] 105,226 6-7]| 183,263 5-71 194,101 7-2) 270,5734| 8-3 
Professional. ....... B84, 442 a-4 43,524 2-8 58,098 O-6 78,073 9-6 108,7234) 3-2 
Personal atc avgee 36,108 g-é 48,086 Biol 68,996 2-9 73,320 9-7 128,167 3-9 
Clevicalae ws oer 21,029 1-5 43,048 2-8 78,386 | 3-3] 127,325 | 4-8 141,1914] 4-3 
Tabourers. 5-2) fees 115,546 8-2\| 127,967 8.9] 315,261 | 13-4]) 305,243 | 11-4] 425,408 13-0 
All Occupations. . | 1,412,386 )|190-6 1,560,260 || 160 -0)2, 358,813 100 - 6/2, 683,019 '| 100-03, 261,371) 100-0 


pat te CO 


FEMALES. 
oe PR ON ee eee ee ee 
Aoriculture. wer ee os 3 12,194 | 6-0 8,940 | 3-7 15,887 | 4-4 17,883 | 3-7] 24,079 | 3-6 
Fishing, logging....... 204 | 0-1 S02 265 | 0-1 51 3 497 | O-1 
MIS Ae cea ae Nil Nil 13:3) 3 13s 58 | 3 (he 
Manufacturing......... 62,111 | 30-6) 70,616 | 29-6] 96,785 26:4]| 89,813 | 18-3 84,660 | 12-7 
WGnstructiowes. . «em 89 3 65°) 3 Si \<8 91 3 Foes 
Transportation........ 1,089 0-5 1,323 0-6 5,556 £5 15,048 3-1 25,435 3° 
Prada irate ies Stee 6,930 | 3-4 7,766 | 3-3 98,535 | 7-8| 47,413 | 9-7) 54,113] 8- 
Pinaneecesckweate ce 4 3 18 3 116 3 314 0-1 571 0- 
SOI ICO sae eee 116,259 | 57-2) 136,251 | 57-1} 192,708 52-8|| 226,783 | 46-3|| 346,9004) 52- 
Professional.......- 95,092 | 12-4 84,841 | 14-6 55,2956 | 15-2 92,754 | 18-9) 117,219*| 17-6 
IPG SONAL Sretvtsed.«iets 3 50,373 | 44-8 100,807 | 42-2 137,005 | 37-6) 133,028 | 27-1 998,862 | 24-4 
@lericalt fae). Bae: 3,092 1-5 12,538 | 5-3]| 24,673 6-8 90,612 | 18-5] 117,4984| 17-7 
Isabourers2deseeniaee 1,052 | 0-5 1,141 0-5 2361, Ot 441 | 0-1 11,707 | 1-8 
All Occupations...| 203,2221|100-0 238,748 1|100-0) 364,821 | 100-0 490,150 1/100-0) 665,859 1|100-0 © 


1 This total includes persons in unspecified occupations though these are not shown separately in | 
the table. 2This group does not include acsricultural, mining, fishing, or logging labourers. 
3 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 4 The class ‘‘accountants and auditors’, grouped with 
professional service in the 1931 classification, has been transferred to the clerical group in this table. This 
elass consists of 17,052 males and 571 females. 
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The outstanding feature of this table is the decline in the relative importance of 
agricultural occupations since 1891. At that time over 50 p.c. of the gainfully 
occupied males found employment in agriculture whereas in 1931 only one-third 
were so engaged. Other primary occupations have changed little, relatively to all 
other occupations, over this period. The manafacturing group for 1891 and 1901 
probably includes a number of unskilled workers classed with labourers (not agri- 
cultural, mining, fishing, or logging) in later census years. There has been a steady 
growth in the proportion of males engaged in transport and commercial occupations 


_ and, since 1911, in the services. Clerical occupations have on the whole shown 


increasing importance since 1891. It will be noted that the group “labourers”’ 
was relatively greater in 1911 and 1931 than in 1921. This may be due in part, to 
the fact that both 1911 and 1931 marked the close of periods when immigration to 
this country was large. It might be observed here that 24-6 p.c. of the gainfully 
occupied immigrant males coming to Canada between 1926 and 1931 were found in 


the group “Jabourers”’ at the 1931 Census. 


Though the number of females in manufacturing occupations is substantial, 
there has been both an absolute as well as a percentage decline in this field of em- 
ployment since 1911. It should be pointed out, however, that the figure for 1931 
would have been considerably larger had many of the unskilled workers in factories, 
classified as “labourers” in the latest census, been included with manufacturing 
occupations, as in 1921 and 1911. It was not possible to make an adjustment in 
the table for this class of females. A large part of the decline in the relative im- 
portance of manufacturing occupations in providing gainful employment for women 
has been due to the decrease in the number of dress-makers, milliners, and tailoresses 
since 1911. The combined total of dress-makers, milliners, and tailoresses was 
45,287 in 1911 and in 1931 only 14,649. Allowing for changes in the method of 
classification in the two years, there still remains a substantially larger number in 
these occupations in 1911 which does not appear to have been fully counterbalanced 
by the increase between 1911 and 1931 in the number of female operatives in clothing 


__ factories. Personal service is absorbing an increasing proportion of females while 
the professions and the clerical and commercial occupations, which showed out- 


standing gains up to 1921, have declined slightly in relative importance since that 


year. It might be mentioned that the growing importance of personal service 


occupations has been due in no small degree to the remarkable increase in the number 
of females in such occupations as “lodging-house keepers”, “hairdressers”, “wait- 
resses’’, and “laundry operatives” in recent years. 


Detailed Analysis of the 1931 Census of Occupations.—Occupalions by 
Provinces.—In considering regional differences in the relative importance of the 
several occupational divisions which make up the working population, some refer- 
ences to the changes that have taken place since 1921 will be necessary. In the 
first place, consideration may be given to the group “agriculture”. In every pro- 


vince, with the exception of British Columbia, this group of gainfully occupied 
persons was larger than any other. In the Maritimes, excluding Prince Edward 


Island from the comparison, the proportion of the total gainfully occupied in agri- 
culture was greater than in Quebec or Ontario though, of course, less than in the 
Prairie Provinces. About three-fifths of the persons in gainful occupations in Sas- 
katchewan, one-half in Alberta, and just over one-third in Manitoba, were following 
agricultural pursuits at the time of the 1931 Census. In each province, however, 


| the proportionate importance of agricultural occupations to the whole was less than 
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in 1921, the decline being most marked in the province of Manitoba. Of the other 
primary occupations, fishing and logging were relatively more important in the 
Maritime Provinces and in British Columbia than elsewhere, though even in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia only 7 p.c. of the population in gainful occupations in 
1931 were found in this group. Over 8 p.c. of the gainfully occupied in Nova Scotia 
followed mining occupations at the 1931 Census. Alberta and British Columbia, 
each with approximately 3 p.c. of its gainfully occupied population in the group 
‘mining, quarrying’, were the only other provinces with a significant percentage 
in mining occupations. . 


The manufacturing group of occupations occupied a relatively more important 
position in Ontario and Quebec for both males and females than in other provinces, 
the percentages in these two provinces being 16-1 and 14-4, respectively, in 1931, 
while for Canada the percentage was somewhat lower at 12-1. British Columbia, 


with 11-2 p.c. of its gainfully occupied population in manufacturing occupations, - 


and Nova Scotia and Manitoba, each with about 8 p.c., were fairly well represented 
in the manufacturing division. It is interesting to note that while manufacturing 
occupations occupied a slightly lower position relatively to other occupations in 


1931 than in 1921 in the eastern provinces, their importance was relatively greater — 


in 1931 than in 1921 in the western provinces. 


Of the remaining groups it will be noticed that the relative proportion of the 
gainfully occupied in the “construction”, “transportation”, ‘trade’, and “finance” 
groups did not vary appreciably by provinces in 1931, although the construction 
group was relatively more important in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia 


than in the Maritime or Prairie Provinces and the transportation group was some- | 


what above the average for the nine provinces in British Columbia, Ontario, 


and Nova Scotia while commercial occupations showed little difference as between — 
provinces. The service group of occupations constitutes a substantial proportion — 
of the gainfully occupied in each province. As has already been stated, over 50 © 


p.c. of the females in gainful occupations in Canada in 1931 were found in this group, 


and this was true in every province except Ontario where the percentage was 46-2. 


In provinces with a more urban population a greater proportion of the gainfully 


occupied of both sexes combined follow service occupations than in such provinces 


as Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Prince Edward Island. In each province the service — 
group was relatively more important as a source of employment in 1931 than in ~ 


1921 and this appeared to be especially true in Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba. 


The clerical group of occupations accounted for 7 p.c. of the gainfully occupied in — 


1931 in Ontario and Manitoba, with slightly lower percentages in Quebec and 
British Columbia, while the Maritimes, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were lowest 


among the provinces. Over 20 p.c. of the females in Ontario and Manitoba, and | 


just under 20 p.c. in British Columbia reported clerical occupations at the 1931 
Census. In other provinces the percentage varied between 10 and 16 p.c. The 
eroup “labourers” is not strictly comparable by provinces, since it does not include 


the labourers in the primary divisions of agriculture, fishing, logging, and mining. 
In addition, differences in the quality of enumeration by provinces at the latest } 


census may also render such a comparison less exact. In this connection it might 
be noted that the percentage shown for New Brunswick is possibly too high. 


In Table 29 will be found the number of males and females in each occupation 


eroup by provinces and in Table 30 percentages are given by occupation group for 
Canada and each province. 
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ta an 
| 29.—Numbers of Gainfully Occupied Males and Females 10 Years of Age or Over, by 
; Occupation Groups, for the Provinces, 1931. 


MALES. 


Occupation Group. P.E.J..| N.S: N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
WEMETICHULITO. .. 50.00. sos 17,792} 42,737| 45,348 225,914 298,597! 91,566] 200,881] 142,722 42,209 
_ Fishing, logging........ 1,452) 13,740 7,364] 21,975 15,114 4,503 2,275 2,642] 22,338 

Mining, quarrying...... 8} 14,947 947 6, 128 14, 848 1,516 hoe 9,100} 10,339 
Manufacturing.......... 1,281] 13,431 9,101) 110,324 180,469] 19,505} 11,188 13,817} 31,361 
meonstruction............ 997 8,797 5; 53 62,831} 76,638} 12,710 7,810 8,642] 19,010 
Transportation..,... 1,290} 14,228 8,826] 67,046 103,966] 19,454] 15,987 16,056} 28,737 

01) eee 1,380 9,733 7,254} 69,146 97,277| 18,036] 18,409] 16,363 22,201 
Finance, insurance...... 114 941 717 9,242 14,545 2,553 2,288 Popes Wi? 3,680 
La eae ee 1,120) 10,010 6,931] 78,450 104,030} 19,634] 17,701] 18,525 31,224 
Men). tuck 382 3,397 2,989] 38,522 47,179 9,801 5,924 6,332 9,613 
MADOUTCTS!... so. eas. 1,991) 21,148] 22,869] 133,368 143,435] 26,379] 18,186 16,300] 41,732 
Mmspecified............. 11 42 2 341 §28 107 34 1 1 

Ali Occupations..... 27,818) 153,151] 117,933 823,287! 1,096,726] 225,764 301,435] 252,742] 262,515 


FEMALES. 


| eee. or) ieee ic 


Mericulture.. oo... ce. 561} 1,296 992) 4,633 6,690} 1,863} 3,591) 3,024] 1,429 
Fishing, logging........ Nil 25 30 40 197 53 98 7 
Mining, quarrying.......| Nil Nil Nil 1 1} Nil Nil 
Manufacturing.......... 294; 1,871} 1,832] 37,406 36,034; 2,811 626 982] 2,804 
Construction............ Nil Nil 2 7 Nil Nil 1 
Transportation.......... 109} 1,006 798} 6,602 11,326} 1,540 862 838] 2,354 
BB Anon oaset Che tice be 347 2,651 1,897} 14,104 21,964 3,775 29162 2,486 4,727 
‘Finance, insurance...... Nil 17 11 102 280 12 28 83 
BEG Goh uhh sul Shao 2,469) 17,347) 13,167] 104,896] 115,183] 25,358! 25,163 20,540] 23,348 
A PRA Ores 448) 3,406] 3,050] 27,755 54,115} 9,163] 4,895] 5,457] 8,638 
Labourers!.............. 118 309 283} 6,798 3, 453 276 65 7 308 
Mmspecified,......:..... 2 8 10 63 175 atl! 2} Nil 6 
All Occupations..... 4,348 249,488) 44,908) 37,476] 33,461] 43,748 


27,936) 22,072) 202,422 


_ 1 This group does not include agricultural, mining, fishing, or logging labourers. 


30.—Percentage Distribution of the Gainfully Occupied 10 Years of Age or Over, 


| Classified According to Sex, by Occupation Groups, for the Provinces, 1931. 


eSC_eeleeeoeeeeeeoeeooooooeeeeS=$=$R 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
——_ 
Occupation Group. 
Total. | Male Fe- Total.| Male Fe- Total.| Male Fe- 
: * | male % *! male : ‘| male 
| SNe 57-1 64-0 12-9 24-3 27:9 4-6 33-1 38-5 4-5 
Wuning, logging................... 4-5 5-2 Nil 7°6 9-0 0-1 5:3 6-2 0-1 
mune, quarrying,...........:.... i 1 Nil 8-3 9-8} Nil 0-7 0-8 | Nil 
MEEEBCPUTING.¢.........:......... 4-9 4-6 6-8 8-5 8-8 6-7 7-8 77 8-3 
NREORION. ¢. 60606025. /s0000.00.. 3-1 3-6 Nil 4-9 5-7 Nil 4-0- 4-7 0-0 
Meeeeportation...:................. 4.4 4-6 2-5 8-4 9-3 3-6 6-9 7°5 3-6 
mue....... Mae Eee ae eae: 5-4 5-0 8-0 6-8 6-4 9-5 6:5 6-2 8-6 
"iMance, insurance................. 0-4 0-4 | Nil 0-5 0-6 1 0-5 0-6 0-1 
ne 11-2 4-0 56-8 15-1 6-5 62-1 14-4 5-9 59-7 
Se eer 2-6 1-4 10-3 3-8 2-2 12-2 4-3 2:5 13-8 
SM tere. fh ce. 6-6 7-2 2-7 11-9 13-8 1-1 16:5 19-4 1-3 
| All Occupations 5G ee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 100-0 100-0 


ll an ese a i Metis Aiea kee WAR SOR 
- For footnotes see end of table, p. 136. 
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39, Percentage Distribution of the Gainfully Occupied 19 Years of Age or Over, 
Classified According to Sex, by. Occupation Groups, for the Provinces, 1931—concluded. : 


=i 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Occupation Group. Vo. Fe- Ra: : 
Total | Male. ernie Total.| Male. pale, Total | Male. male.™ 
Agriculture ER a aes en Res Doyo yal PAPER! Dull ee ohare ee 2-7. || 34-5 | 40-7 4-2 
Fishing, logging...........00++-e-+: 2-2 2-7 1 1-1 1-4 0-1 1-7 2-1 0-1 
Mining, quarrying........-----+++- 0-6 0-7 1 1-1 1-4 1 0-6 0-7 Nil @ 
MAnWIACEULIDe: . Gane smo r -ferd- cits ae 14-4 13-4 18-5) 16-1 16-5 | \14-4 8-2 8-6 6-3 
Gonstruction.o.. seme 6. ciaereriarn 6-1 7-6 1 5-7 7-0 1 4-7 5-6 Nil — 
Transportation.........--.+5++++5: 7-2 8-1 3-3 8-6 9-5 4-5 7:8 8-6 3-4 
ada-teek ssi hoek dee B-1\.. 8-44 7d) B04) -8-fal 8S ST ee 8-4 
Finance, insurance........--..+.++: 0-9 1-1 1 1-1 1-3 0-1 1-0 1-1 0-1 
Garvie mea Seats oe etire te ee eisg 17-9 9-5] 51-8 16-3 9-5 | 46-2 16-6 8-7 56-5. 
Clerical semncho ike bak «caste Oak 6-5 7 Whe fae ames Sp 7-5 4-3 | 21-7 7-0 4-3 20-4 
Tahboureree: = 25 tae om oc acceso oe 13-7 16-2 3-4 10-9 13-1 1-4 9-9 1027 0-6 
All Occupations..............-- 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100- 
ee 
Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. Canada. i 
Oceupation Group. |. ee Wear es ace ae Ake Te 7  Fe-8 
Yotal.|Male.| vale. Total.) Male.| vale. Total.| Male.) nale. Total.| Male. mala 
= ephemera th orsleteots ener moar na wee 
Aoriculture. ....gee o:-- 60-3 | 66-6 | 9-6 || 50-9 | 56-5 | 9-0] 14-3 16-1 | 3-4 || 28-8 | 34-0 3-6) 
Fishing, logging.........| 0°7 0-8 0-3 0-9 1-1 1 7:3 8-5 | 0-1 2-3] 2-8} 0-1. 
Mining, quarrying...... 0-2 0:3 | Nil 3°2 | 3-6 1 3-4) 3-9 1 1-5} 1-8 | 
Manufacturing.......... 9.6| 3-71 1-7 }-.5-21) 8-5] 2-9 | 41-2 | 12-4 6-4 | 12-1] 12-0] 12-7 
Construction...........-| 2:3 2-6 | Nil 3-0 | 3-4 1 6-2 | 7-2 1 5-2 | 6:2 1] 
Transportation......4..- 5-01 5-3 | 2:3] 5:-9| 6-4] 2-5] 10-2 | 11-0 5-5 || 7-7] 8-5 | 
iTyad@ssee oe) eee oe ss 6-1 6-11 5-8|| 6-6| 6-5 | 7-4]} 8-8] &-5 | 10-8 8-0 | 8-0 8- 
Finance, insurance..... 0-9 0-8 1 0-8 0-9 0-1 1-2 1-4 0-3 0-9 | 1-1 0-1 
Servicehine . 5.5... cme oe 12-7 | 5-9 | 67-1 || 13-7 | 7-3 | 61-4 || 17-8 | 11-9 53-5 | 16-2 | 8-8 | 52-2 
Gléricality.. eeekenek 3.9 | 2-0 | 13-1] 4-1| 2-5] 16-3] 6-0] 3-7 19-7 || 6-1] 3-8| 17-6 
Dabourers2.4.. eee a.- 5-41 6-0| 0-2] 5-7 | 6-5} 0-3 | 13-7 | 15-9 0-7 || 11-1 | 13-0 1-8 
All Gcecupations..... 100-0| 100-0] 100-€| 100-6] 100-€} 100-¢) 100-6) 100-¢ 109-{|| 100-€| 100-6) 100-¢ 
| 
: j 
1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 2 This group does not include agricultural, minin 
fishing, or logging labourers. 3 Exclusive of the Territories. 1 


a | 
| 


Occupations by Sex.—In Table 28 a historical analysis was made of the gain; 
fully occupied in each occupational group from 1891 to 1931. It is of interest te 
break down some of these broad occupational groupings for 1931 to see what actua 
occupations are important as giving employment to large numbers of males an 
females and which of these occupations are almost exclusively male or femal 


though they may he followed by males and females alike. 


Occupations in which there were 10,000 or more males, and occupations il 
which there were 2,500 or more females at the 1931 Census are listed in order 6 
numerical importance in Table 31. The males in the 44 occupations shown 1 
this table totalled 2,583,526 and represented 79-2 p.c. of all males in gainful o¢ 
cupations while the females in the 30 occupations shown in Table 31 accounte 
for 593,157 females or 89-1 p.c. of all females in gainful occupations. The detaile 
list of occupations at the 1931 Census comprised 358 occupations in which ther 
were males and 226 in which there were females. | 


In view of the widespread belief that women are entering a variety of occupatior 
in considerable numbers, it is worth repeating that nine-tenths of the females i 
eainful occupations are found in the 30 occupations shown in Table 31, and of thes 
some of the most important numerically, such as ‘domestic servants’, “stenogre 
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phers”’, ‘housekeepers’, ‘nurses’, and so on, have always been typically female 
occupations. 

Occupations almost exclusively male include several building trades, such 
as “carpenters”, “painters’’, ‘electricians’, etc., a few transport occupations like 
“truck drivers’, ‘“sectionmen and trackmen”’, “chauffeurs and bus drivers’, and so 
on, and certain metal trades, such as ‘“‘mechanics’’, “machinists”, and “blacksmiths”. 


Occupations which provide considerable employment for both males and 
females are ‘‘salesmen and saleswomen”’ in stores, “school teachers’’, “‘office clerks’, 
“bookkeepers and cashiers’, “retail merchants and dealers’, ‘labourers and un- 
skilled workers” (not in agriculture, mining, fishing, or logging), and the classes 
“farmers and stock raisers” and “farm labourers’. 


31.—Occupations with 10,009 or More Males and Occupations with 2,509 or More 
Females, 1931. 


MALES. 
No. Occupation. Number.|} No. Occupation, Number. 
1 Farmers and stock raisers........ 614, 299 26 Blacksmiths, hammermen, forge- 
DER eR SEI: (AIQOULETS lieu sacle ge 478,632 RIGOT ee ere tee Sereda Pane i ee 15,902 
3 PRONTCERES Ser ER. Adee cea 425,408 Oe. Plumbers, steam (fitters, gas 
4 Sa POF CUTS Se SD aia el een a 100,537 TLLOES SI eC a eee 15,593 
5 Merchants and dealers—retail.... 94,162 || 28 Chauffeurs and bus drivers....... 15,388 
oem aCe CLEP EB ie es ni citd sb csclbul 90,816 || 29 Shipper sae skeen: Seer woe 15,045 
thes Sh eT Re a a a ae oa 79,764 || 30 |-Janitors and sextons.............. 14,691 
8 MECHANICS OND Soc dione cake ot aoe: 43,775 || 31 Hunters, trappers, and guides..... 13,788 
EAT CYT WITS 5 oboe cece axes) tins abe bde 43,698 || 32 Watchmen and caretakers, n.0.s... 13,411 
Picea turn erinen f.. ok... ae ee eee: 37,488 || 33 Merchants and dealers—whole- 
11 Painters and decorators.......... 33, 687 RAL PoRARE ag ee RRM ak Ch oR, EA RO 13, 336 
Ae PABNECTIOGD. 05 os sce 2 5 seiteanatas hes 33,620 || 34 | Builders and contractors......... 13,012 
13 DIACHINISES ATC Ase ite Wicd see «ab oe 30, 739 35 Miners (other mining)........... 12, 883 
14 Bookkeepers and cashiers........ 29,553 36 NiGsSeNngErs': shi oo keh ewe 12,880 
15 | Sectionmen and trackmen........ 23,587 || 37 | Clergymen and priests........... 12,662 
16 Teamsters and draymen......... 22,286 38 Seamen, sailors, deckhands...... 11,410 
17 | Electricians and wiremen........ 20,231 39 VME CIS Sci en ee eas oe 11,203 
18 | Teachers—school................ 18,274 40 | Police and detectives............ 10, 900 
“healt: Ghee) copy See CRE i eee ne ae on 17,832 || 41 Compositors and printers......... 10, 869 
20 Miners (coal mining)............. 17, 515 WF 42 Brick and stone masons.......... 10, 823 
21 Accountants and auditors........ 17,052 || 48 Gardeners, florists, nurserymen. . 10,714 
22 Insurance agents................- 17,049 44 CGSIEORS eee Seem cere nes a ae ae 10,123 
23 Stationary enginemen, 7 0.s...... 16,538 SS | 
24 | Commercialtravellers.......... 16,495 Totals—Selected Occupations. ae 583,526 
25 | Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 15.906 Totals—A'N Gecupations....... 3,261 371 
FEMALES. 
1 Domestic servants, 7.0.8......... 134,043 Peek OOK Se wo Pees co ier row 7,818 
2 Stenographers and typists........ 64,993 19 Packers, wrappers, labellers..... 7,653 
3 Teachers—school................ 64,709 20 Merchants and dealers—retail... 6,709 
4 PICO OMLCIN ter 8 wenn cision cee need 44,990 21 Barbers, hairdressers, mani- 
ROM OTUICOICION KS. Oo. .o cc ccie toe ek ee eh as 29,012 CUTIBLSUM eI aol me an coors 6,369 
6 Housekeepers and matrons...... 25,787 22 Mayme labauregs. cusses orcs oie et 4,854 
7 | Bookkeepers and cashiers........ 21,419 23 Nurses—practical................ 4,698 
8 Nurses—graduate................ 20,462 24 Musicians and music teachers.... 4,641 
9 Sewers, sewing machinists— 25 | Charworkers and cleaners........ 3,755 
POUOE Yee ee oe et eet 19,779 26 Seamstresses—not in factory..... 3,547 
10 Farmers and stock raisers........ 18,869 27 Machine operators— 
11 Lodging-house keepers........... 18,707 DOots and BHOCS. c+. 5... aes 3,288 
12 Telephone operators............. 14,373 28 Winwiers ee Stee ee 3,281 
13 Wirant ae eaee es oot ee 12,797 || 29 SOUNEL SH conten iM ites Sate ee Ee 2,586 
PM IUIOULCE ck. foe tetas de net mee 14 F7OT5| SO" 4) Mvlsners ae ee 2. Peace 2,578 
15 Nurses—in training............. 11,436 | 
LESS ES 10,040 Totals—Selec ted Occupations. 593,157 
17-4) Nuns, 8 70:8... ... Me RES oy, Lae a 8,260 Totals—All Occupations...... 665,859 


1 This class does not include agricultural, mining, fishing, or logging labourers. 4 
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‘Occupations by Age.—As has been shown, the proportions of males and females 
at different ages having gainful occupations vary considerably. In Table 27 the 
number and percentage of the population under 16 years of age gainfully occupied, 
were seen to be quite small. Similarly, in the upper age groups there was 
a very. definite falling off, especially after 65 years of age. Entrance to gainful 
employment begins at an earlier age for certain occupations than for others just 
as withdrawal from the ranks of the gainfully occupied occurs sooner in some occu- 
pational fields than in others. In Table 32, which gives the percentage distribution 
of males and females, classified according to age, by occupation groups, for 1931, 
this tendency is clearly indicated.. 


32.—Percentage Distribution of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females 10 Years 
of Age or Over, Classified According to Age, by Occupation Groups, 1931. 


MALES. 
—— 7 
ects Hn All {10-13} 14-15] 16-17] 18-19]20-24|25-34|35-44|45-54/55-64|65-69] Yrs. 
. Occupation. Group... Ages.| Yrs.| Yrs.| Yrs.| Yrs.} Yrs.| Yrs.| Yrs.]| Yrs.| Yrs.| Yrs. 7a 
ver 
Agriculture tncoeneuer tee tee 34-0} 85-3] 74-5] 55-0] 43-6) 34-6} 28-1) 28-3] 31-3] 37-6] 44-9] 55-2 
ishing logeing.) ari. cn. eee iis 2-8} 4-4] 2-4] 2-6) 2-9) 3-3] 3-2) 2-6] 2-5) 2-5) 2-5] 2-6 
Mining Quarnying 2-10). <lveaye -..] 1-8) O-1] 0-2} 0-7] 1-2] 1-7] 2-4] 2-1] 1-8] 1-4] 1-0] 0-6 
Manufacturing........ PRE eer oe 12-0} 0-7} 3-1] 7-3) 9-7] 11-5] 138-1] 13-4] 18-0] 11-3] 9-3] 7-0 
@onstruchionee eyecare. on mere ser 6:2] 0-2) 0-6} 1-7] 2-8} 4-7) 5-6] 7-0} 8-4] 8-0} 7-6] 5-9 
TYAS DOL GALLON «tak anita session eee 8-5} 3-3] 6:2] 7-8| 6-9} 8-1) 9-8] 9-8} 8-5) 6-6] 4-7] 3-0 
RCO We Rohe orarc. Seen sere eee 8-0} 1-6] 2-7) 4-7] 5-7) 6-7] 8-0} 9-4) 9-2] 8-0} 7-1] 6-5 
Binanee; insurance. dais. osirscee aes. 1-1] Nil | Nil}| Nil] 0-1} 0-4) 1-1] 1-6} 1-6] 1-3] 1-1) 1-1 
Beievel CO me ee ctor eno teks orecnre ener 8-8} 1-3) 1-4] 2-5] 3-7] 6-2] 9-3] 10-7} 10-4] 10-3] 9-7] 9-0 
PT OFESSTONAL rae. fe isieiche slgtalvenoce eee 8:-7| Nil | O-1] O-4| 1-1] 2-7] 4-8] 4-8] 4-1] 4-0] 3-6] 3-4 
I ERO OH Reva Pee COS MR ee ae 8-9} 1-0] 1-1] 1-7] 2-1] 2-8] 3-6) 4-6] 4-8} 56-0] 6-0} 4-6 
Clerical aan PRS cd! OEM 39 RB 3-8} O-1] 1-2] 3-9] 7-2) 7-4] 4-3] 3-1] 2-3] 2-0} 1-7] 1-2 
Lab ourens2n cmp tare. iietereeaelete 13-0}. 3-2}. 7-7] 13-8} 16-2) 15-4} 15-1} 12-1] 11-3] 11-0} 10- 7°9 
AN Occupations............... 100 - 0/100 -0}100 - 0/100 - 0)100- 0/100 - 0/100 - 0/100 -0|100-0|160-0)100-0)100-0 
FEMALES. 

Mericulturescuctcn sear see eke 3-6] 6-3) 4-2) 2-0) 1-1} 0-7) 1-0) 3-8} 10-0} 17-7} 28-1] 31-1 
Hishing, logon ot yamine aa ee 0-1} 0-2} 0-2] O-1} O-1) 3 0-1} 0-1) O-1] 0-2} 0-3) 0-4 
Minime, CUuarry. ing aie oe he toe oct 1 | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil} 2 1 1 Nil} 0-0} Nil 
Manuttacturing > .): </eeae seas 12-7] 4-9] 15-8} 17-8] 14-8) 12-6} 12-0] 12-6} 11-5] 9-7] 8-6] 6-5 
Construction ey fs. ee. eee 1 | Nil] 2 1 1 1 - . 1 1 0-0) Nil 
TEPaNnsporcatloniewecae war see aeteee 3-8} O-7| 3:1) 5-4] 5-3] 4-7] 4-0) 2-4] 1-4) 1-2) 1-3) 1-2 
Ir Cee ee meine: we ee Seatac neers 8-1} 2-3) 5-5} 9-1] 9-3) 8-5) 7-9) 8-5) 7-6} 5-8) 4-5] 4-3 
Finance, insurance. ..........54... 0-1) Nil] Nil} Nil} 2 A 0-1) 0-2) 0-3) 0-2) 0-1) 0-1 
Services wads he ME ee Bee 52-2] 82-2] 62-9) 49-8! 46-9] 48-9] 51-7) 55-9] 60-2] 61-0] 59-7) 55-3 
Professional.......... seccceeeesee.| 17-7] Nil | 0-3] 2-2] 10-3] 19-9] 23-0] 21-2] 18-3] 15-8] 12-9] 13-8 
Personal sietsak tae ees beet er Wee 84-4) 82-21 62-6) 47-5) 86-4) 28-9) 28-6) 84-7) 41-7) 48-1) 46-7) 41-6 
Clerical scs.:.cscecr teains hae ee ee 17-6] 0-2] 2-7} 11-3] 19-6] 22-7] 22-1] 15-4] 8-0] 3-5) 1-8] 0-8 
Labourers? MSR. A RELS Ra ote i, ees a 1-8} 3-2} 5-6} 4-3) 2-9] 1-9] 1-2] 1-0} 0-8]. 0-8} 0-6} 0-3 
All Occupations............... 100- 0/100 - 0|100- 0/100 - 0} 100- 0/100 - 01100. 0) 100 - 0} 100-0) 100-0)100-0)100-0 
1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 2 This group does not include agricultural, mining, 


fishing, or logging labourers. 


_ In the younger groups, 10-13 and 14-15 years of age, the vast majority of 
boys and girls are employed in agricultural occupations and in personal service, re- 
spectively, though in the age group 14-15 years of age about 16 p.c. of the girls were 
found in manufacturing occupations in 1931. In the group 16-17 years of age and in 
successive age groups up to the middle working years of life the relative importance 
of agriculture in providing employment for males declines, the percentage in this 
group falling steadily up to 35 years of age, to be followed by a regular upward 
trend from that age onward. From 16 to 24 years of age it will be seen that males 
become more and: more fully represented in all other occupation groups. It will 
be noted that the percentage of males in the group 18-19 years of age reported as 
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“labourers” in other than primary pursuits was 16-2. For no other age group 
did this occupation bulk so largely. 

: From 16 up to 34 years of age the percentage of females in personal service 
occupations falls steadily. Clerical occupations, which accounted for only 2-7 p.c. 
: of the gainfully occupied girls 14-15 years of age, actually gave employment to 
22-7 p.c. of the females in the group 20-24 years of age. The increasing importance 
_of professional occupations in the adult ages is also noteworthy, only 2-2 p.c. of 
_ the girls 16-17 years of age reporting professions in 1931 as compared with 19-9 p.c. 
in the group 20-24 years of age. It will be observed that, for females, manufacturing 
occupations were relatively more important in the group 16-17 years of age, their 
importance as compared with other occupations falling off in the older age groups. 


After 45 years of age, as agricultural, occupations begin to account for an 
‘increasing proportion of gainfully occupied males, a steadily decreasing percentage 
vis found in manufacturing, transportation, construction, and trade. The decline 
: in the proportionate importance of the transport occupations is very noticeable 
‘in the upper age groups. Among females the considerable number of farm operators 
'at the older ages explains the increase in the percentage importance of agriculture 
in the age groups above 45 years of age. From 45 and up to 70 years of age, personal 
service occupations likewise employ an increasing proportion of all gainfully occupied 
females, the percentage falling slightly in the age group 70 years of age or over. 
The manufacturing, commercial, professional, and especially the clerical groups 
employ a relatively smaller percentage of women of from 45 years of age onward. 


| Occupations by Conjugal Condition, for Females.—There is a special economic 
and social value in knowing what are the types of occupations being followed separ- 
ately by single, married, and widowed or divorced women. The following table, 
though showing only the broadest occupation groups, does indicate in what fields 
: single, married, and widowed or divorced women are found and where there may be 
: competition between these classes for employment. It will be noted from Table 33 
that in the professions and clerical occupations about 40 p.c. of the single women find 
| employment as compared with approximately 12 p.c. of the married and 10 p.c. of 
the widowed or divorced. All three classes are’ fairly evenly represented in com- 

mercial and manufacturing occupations. The married women are considerably 
more heavily concentrated in the personal services than either the single or widowed 
| or divorced. Approximately one-quarter of the widowed are farm operators. 


i Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Occupied Females 10 Years of Age or 
_ Over, Classified According to Conjugal Condition, by Occupation Groups, 1931. 


Occupation Group. Total. Single. Married. ee ae 
No. p.Ge No. p.c. No. p.c: No. p.c. 
BeaCeO LC tr. oe al on ke 24,079 3:6 5, 636 1-1 3, 246 4-9] 15,195 24-8 
Memening, lOPgINg............6..000: 497 0-1 174 1 38 0-1 285 0:5 
un a> saya ae: 6 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 
BeIACLUTING 2. 8..0. 6 else ce le. 84, 660 12-7} 70,901 13-2 8,098 12-1 5,656 9-2 
Building and construction.......... 96 1 79 0-1 9 1 8 1 
| Transportation..... FE re eects 3 25,485 3-8|| 22,856 4-3 1,603 2:4 976 1:6 
gS AA ee 54,113 8-1) 44,025 8-2 5, 632 8-4 4,452 7:3 
cc fap ie evoke any ons 571 0-1 346 0-1 82 0-1 142 0-2 
SI SI Reo pea ee 347,471 52-2|| 273,560 50-9]) 42,640 63-8]| 31,227 50-9 
EEO nS 3c. apeie- > 53.5% « 903 117.790 17-7|| 110,604 20-6 4,078 6-1 8,111 5-1 
Ber we ate ee es et a 228 , 862 84-4)| 162,395 30-2), 88,430 57-5|| 27,996 45°6 
FS a ee 116,927 17-6] 109, 718 20-4 4,451 6-7 2,749 4-5 
feoureTs...,..................-.. 11,707 1-8] 10,116 1-9 973 1-5 614 1-0 
All Occupations?2............. 665,859 100: 0\| 537,657 100-6! 66,798 100-0! 61,335 100-0 


1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 2 The ‘‘Al!Occupations’’ totals include small numbers 
of persons in unspecified occupations, not shown separately in this table. 
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The proportion of females in gainful occupations differs greatly according to 
conjugal condition. Out of a total of 1,148,742 single women in Canada 15 years’ 
of age or over, 535,127 or 46-6 p.c. reported gainful occupations at the 1931 Census. 
Only 66,798 married females, or 3-5 p.c. of the total 15 years of age or over, had 
gainful occupations in 1931. The number of w idowed or divoreed women in 
gainful occupations at the 1931 Census was 61,335, or 21-0 p.c. of the total 15 
years of age or over. 


Occupations by Birthplace.—In Table 34 the numbers and percentages of the 
gainfully occupied, classified according to place of birth, are shown by occupation 
groups. It will be observed that a greater proportion of the Canadian-born males, 
European-born males, and especially the United- States-born males were engage 
in agricultural pursuits at the 1931 Census than was the case for the gainfully 
occupied males’ as a whole. Only 20-8 p.c. of the males born in the British Isles 
and British possessions reported agricultural occupations at the 1931 Census. 
while the percentage of the males born in Asia in this group was as low as 13: 24 
However, the latter were proportionately greater in fishing and logging occupations. 
than the males of all birthplaces combined. Incidentally, it will be noted that. 
European-born males in mining occupations constituted 4-5 p.c. of their total’ 
number whereas only 1-8 p.c. of all gainfully occupied males in 1931 were found in 


this group. 


Males born in the British Isles and British possessions were more fully em- 
ployed in manufacturing, construction, and transport occupations than males born. 
elsewhere while, on the other hand, those born in Asia had a much less than average 
representation in these groups. An almost equal proportion of males for each 
birthplace shown in the table was found in the trade group, except European-born 
who had a slightly lower than normal representation. Over 40 p.c. of the males 
born in Asia were emoloyed in service as compared with about 9 p.c. of the males 
of all birthplaces com ined. Practically all the Asiatic-born were found in the 
personal service group. Males born in the British Isles and British possessions 
showed a somewhat greater proportion in the services ccmpared with the total of 
males in gainful occupations, and particularly so in professional service. The 
clerical occupations gave employment to a greater proportion of British- and 
Canadian-born males than of foreign-born males. Males born in Europe and 
in Asia were considerably more fully employed relatively to British- and Cana- 
dian-born males in the group “labourers (not in agriculture, fishing, logging, and 
mining)”, but the United-States-born males had a small proportion of their number 
in this group, largely owing to their predominance in agricultural occupations. 


The proportion of European- and United-States-born females in agricultural 
occupations was somewhat above that recorded for the Canadian-.and British-born 
at the 1931 Census. European-born females were relatively more numerous and 
United-States-born females less so in manufacturing occupations in relation to 
all gainfully occupied females. Females of Asiatic birth show a greater proportion 
in trade than females of other birthplaces, but the absolute number of the former 
was so small that the significance of the percentage (15-1) for the females borr 
in Asia is lessened. More than one-fifth of the United-Sta tes-born and also of the 
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Canadian-born females in gainful occupations was engaged in the professions while 
Tess than 10 p.c. of the females born in the British Isles and British possessions 
as well as of those born in Asia, and less than 5 p.c. of the European-born females 
reported professional occupations at the latest census. The personal services gave 
employment to 58-3 p.c. of the European-born females in gainful occupations, to 
49-4 p.c. of the females born in Asia, and to 45-0 p.c. of those born in the British 
sles and British possessions, but only to approximately one-third of the Canadian- 
and United-States-born females. Females born in Europe and Asia were not found 
in clerical occupations to anything like the same extent as the Canadian-, British-, or 
United-States-born females. 


34.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females 10 Years 
_ of Age or Over, Classified According to Birthplace, by Occupation Groups, 1931. 


| MALES. 
Occupation All : British United ; : 
Group. Countries.1 Canada. Isles.2 States. Europe. Asia. 
| No. p.€. No. pe. Now| peo: No. ~| ipse. f) (No. hpresh? Nos opie: 
‘Agriculture ee on 1,107,766) 34-0] 774,696] 36-4//114,336] 20-8! 66,364] 47-7/145,486] 37-3]| 6,587} 13-2 
Fishing, logging..... 91,403] 2-8 71,046) 3-3] 3,556] 0-7] 2,270) 1-6]) 11,951) 3-1) 2,545] 5-1 
‘Mining, quarrying... 58,585} 1-8 26,915) 1-3! 11,384]; 2-1) 2,105) 1-5) 17,576] 4-5 571) 1-1 
Manufacturing...... 390,477 12-0} 235,078) 11-0|| 96,652) 17-5 15,008 10-8 41,481 10-6), 2,073} 4-2 
‘Construction........ 202,970) 6-2 129,315) 6-1) 48,628] 8-8] 6,209] 4-5] 18,435) 4-7 29z| 0-6 
Transportation. .... 275,590} 8-5] 185,647] 8-7|| 58,795) 10-7] 10,593] 7-6] 19,556) 5-0 890} 1-8 
EE tS oo 259,799) 8-0)| 173,022) 8-1) 46,287) 8-4] 11,421] 8-2] 24,548] 6-3] 4,403] 8-8 
‘Finance, insurance. . 36,292] t-1 25,976] 1-2) 7,307) 1-3] 1,696] 1-2) 1,181) 0-3 67) Ol 
MEN ICO. oe 287,625} 8-8 162,903] 7-7]| 68,968} 12-5] 10,956] 7-9|| 22,771] 5-8i 21,774] 43-6 
ee-rofessional....... LOT Ton Ge 7 82,217) 3-9) 26,395) 4-8) 6,747) 4- 6,944) 1-6 347| 0-7 
Weersonal.......... 128,167| 3-9 56,932) 2-7) 30,475| 5:5) 3,727| 2-7 15,639} 4-0)| 21,305| 42-7 
NW@terical............ 124,139] 3-8 86,417; 4-1) 31,920) 5-8) 3,223] 2-3) 2,197] 0-6 306] 0:6 
Labourers! eas. Sey 425,408} 13-0) 258,115) 12-1) 62,939] 11-4) 9,312] 6-7|| 84,490] 21-7]] 10,406] 20-9 
| All Occupations®|3,261,371/100-0/2,130, 009/100 - 0/551, 114/100 -0//139, 197 100 - 0/389, 763) 100-0) 49,918) 100-0 
[a FEMALES. 
Agriculture......... 24,079) 3-6) 16,726] 3-3] 2,072] 2-1) 1,458) 6-5) 38,770] 9-2 45| 4-7 
Fishing, logging..... 497) 0-1 492) 0-1 1s 2} 5 2) 5 Nil | Nil 
Mining, quarrying... 6} 5 3) 5 - - 2| 5 1} 5 Nil | Nil 
Manufacturing 1. eqs 84,660] 12-7 63,593] 12-7] 12,823) 12-9] 1,737] 7-8] 6,360) 15-5 119} 12-5 
Construction........ 96} 5 65] 5 26) 5 3} 5 Z} 5 Nil | Nil 
Transportation..... 25,435] 3-8 20,069} 4-0) 4,190] 4-2 787) 3-5 379] 0-9 A Vee Vo 
Bee 2, 2 54,113] 8-1 41,651] 8-3] 8,285) 8-4). 1,768] 7-9] 2,239] 5-5 144] 15-1 
Finance, insurance 571) 0-1 425) 0-1 85} 0-1 41} 0-2 19} 0-1) Nil | Nil 
| a 347,471) 52-2) 254,515] 50-7|| 53,749] 54-2] 12,599] 56-3] 25,870] 62-9 561) 58-8 
Professional....... 117,790) 17-7) 101,783| 20-3) 8,911] 9-0], 5,056| 22-6) 1,900) 4-6 99| 9-4 
Meersonal....... 2... 228,862) 34-4) 152,161] 30-3) 44,680) 45-0]) 7,478) 33-4) 23,946) 58-3 471) 49-4 
Meerical............ 116,927} 17-6 94,397] 18-8|| 16,856] 17-0] 3,770] 16-9) 1,791) 4-4 69} 7-2 
tabourers!.......... 11,707} 1-8 9,763} 2-0] 1,054; 1-1 207) 0-9 666} 1-6 9} 0-9 
All Occupations?| 665,859 100- 0) + 501,901/100-0)| 99, 221)100-0] 22,379/100-0)| 41,109)109-0 954|100-0 
1 Includes persons of birthnlace—‘ ‘Other and not stated’’. 2 Includes persons born in British 
dOSsessions. 3 The ‘‘All Occupations” totals include a small number of persons in unspecified occupa- 
sions who are not shown separately in this table. 4 This group does not include agricultural, mining, 
fishing, or logging labourers. 5 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 
if 


[ 
| Occupations by Racial Origins for Immigrants.—An interesting analysis of the 
pecupations followed by immigrants of various races in 1931 is given in Tables 35 and 
36, bringing out more fully some of the occupational characteristics of the British 
and foreign born indicated in Table 34. For instance, while in Table 34 it is shown 
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that males born in the British Isles and British possessions had the relatively lower ) 
percentage of 20-8 in agricultural occupations than was the case for all males, Table 
36 shows that 34:6 p.c. of the males of British stock arriving in Canada between 1926 
and 1931 were engaged in agricultural pursuits. Although most of these recent 
arrivals of British origin have come from the British Isles, it should be explained that” 
in Table 35, which takes in all immigrants irrespective of period of arrival, males of - 
British origin include a number from the United States. This explains why the 
percentage of immigrant males of British origin in agriculture was 23-2 in 1931 as 
compared with the lower percentage of 20-8 for males born in the British Isles and 
British possessions. . f 


35.—Percentages of Immigrant Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 10 Years of 
Age or Over, Classified According to Racial Origin, by Occupation Groups, 1931. 


Ne ————————————————————————————————————————__—_____ ET 


a0 ; : ‘ Central 
British. -English. Trish. Scottish. French. Baroness 
Occupation Group. reer re ee os Tt ates ee pea oe 
e- e- e- e- e- e- 
Male aaie Male. sate Male eae Male Cate Male aale. Male rete 
Moriculinre qs... seeds” 93-2 | 2-61] 22-9 | 2-6] 26-3 | 2:7] 21-8 2-3 | 32-4 | 3-7 |) 47-3 10-1 
Fishing, logging........ 0-8 1 0:7 1 1-0 | Nil 0-9} Nil 1-9} Nil 1-4] Nil 
Mining, quarrying...... 2-0 1 1-8 1 2-0} Nil 2-4 1 1-9 | Nil 5-2.) Nil 
Manufacturing.......... 16-9 | 12-1 || 17-4 | 13-7 |] 13-6 | 9-8 |] 17-7 | 10-5 || 14-1 | 14-1) 9-0 7: 
Construction’... ao. 8-4 1 8-9 1 6:3 1 8-4 1 6-9 | Nil 3-7 1 
Transportation......... 10-5 | 4-2] 10-3 | 4-4]/ 10-8] 3-6] 10-9] 4-2]] 7-4] 3-0] 4-1 1- 
Trad emt ti oot aee ta 8-4 8-3 Code | eS ayulesOsQalhem Zot alll oe kube etcOuilamrn so 6-0 || 2-9 2: 
Finance, insurance...... 1-4 0-1 1:3 0-1 1-3 0-1 1-4 0-1 1-0 : 0:3 0: 
GarviCOm nae deere 12-2 | 54-1 || 12-3 | 51-7 || 12-2 | 60-3 |] 11-8 | 55-6 || 12-6 | 62-5] 4-4] 73- 
Professional.......++.- 4°9 | 10-6 4-9 | 10-6 4-2} 12-2 5-0 9-6 6-1 | 28-9 1:6 6: 
Personalc i xtanecns est 5-2 | 43-4 5:41 40-9 5-4 | 47°9 4? | 45-9 5-3 | 33-4 UAC 66. 
Clorieal tok saeco 5-5 117-41] 5-5117-5 |] 4-91 15-0]) 5-9] 18-5} 2-6] 8-8] 0-6 4-3 
Labourers2: oeanesse tele Loe 1-0 |} 10-5 122.1225 WO 26a 1024 4) 0294) shbes 1-9 |} 21-2 1- 
Atl Occupations..... 00-0 1100-0 100-0 |100-0 1190-0 |100-0 1100-0 [100-0 ||100-0 [100-0 100-0 | 100-0 
Dutch. act Hebrew. Italian. Se bie Asiatic. 
Occupation Group. Fe Fe Fé re Fe Fe- 
Male ale Male fate Male male Male aa Male wakte. Male mala 
Agriculture...........-- 60-4 | 15-4 || 42-0] 11-3 | 2:6] 0-2] 6-0] 1-5] 538-5 | 13-0] 13-1] 7-4 
Fishing, logging........ 0-9} Nil 3-5 1 1 Nil 0-8 | Nil 7-2 1 5-41 Nil? 
Mining, quarrying...... 0-9 | Nil 4-5 | Nil 0-1] Nil ] 9-2 | Nil 2:7 1 12°) Nik 
Manufacturing.......... 8-21 5-0|| 7-6 | 7-3 || 31-5 | 46-4 |] 14-7 |] 27-0] 6-6] 3-9] 3-7 9. 
Gonstruetions.. 42.25.10 4-7 | Nil 3:3 0-0 || 4:6 1 7-6 | Nil 7-1] Nil 0:5 | Nil 
Transportation.......... 4-6 1:8 |} 6-2} 0-7 }) 3-4 1-1 7-5 | 2-84) 4:7 1-9 1-7 0-2 
TPAC OA by. tan Cae oe 5-1] 5-0] 1-9] 2-0 || 40-8 | 18-8] 8-2 | 15-3] 3-2] 4-6] 6:6 8:7 
Finance, insurance...... 0:7] Nil 0-1 1 1-7 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-3 0-1 0-1} Nil 
Sarmice: «it: sesh cee 6-0 | 62-6 |} 3:7 | 75-1 || 11-3 | 14°3 7-9 | 41-3 || 3-9 | 70-4 || 46-0 | 72-9 
Professionaisa: + seek SO tO a7. 0-7 2-1 4-7 8-3 1-1 6-2 1-4 | 10-2 0-4 3-8 
Personals .aa sake ae 9-5 | 61-7 2-9 | 73-0 6-1 | 10-8 6:3 | 35-9 9-2) 60-1 || 46-6 69-2 
Clerical .....ckbata tees 1-4] 9-3] 0-2 1°51 $200 17-Salle 027 | Ge Fill 0-7) ~ 5-7 TecOks 0-8 
Labourers2ss425.. foenes (fal 1:0 || 27-1 1-9 || 3-0 1-3 || 37-1 | 5-1} 10-2 | 0-4 }) 21-3 0-9 
A'i Occupations..... 100-0 1160-0 |100-0 [100-0 1100-0 |100-0 |100-0 [100-0 100-0 [100-0 100-6 | 100-0 
1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 2 This group does not include agricultural, mining, 


fishing, or logging labourers. 


In addition Table 35 describes some of the chief occupational differences of 
immigrants of various European racial stocks. A greater percentage of immigrant 
males of French origin than of British origin is found in agricultural occupations, 
The high percentage of female immigrants of French origin in professional service 
is due to the substantial proportion of nuns among the female immigrants ol 
this origin. Males of Central European stock are divided mainly between agri: 
cultural pursuits and unskilled labour in other than the primary fields. The German 
and Austrians who have come to Canada are well represented in agriculture, ovel 
50 p.c. of their number being engaged in farming occupations, while only abou. 
25 p.c. of the Central European immigrants of such races as Czech and Slovak 
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were engaged in agricultural occupations in 1931. It should be noted that most of the 
latter were of recent arrival in this country. About two-thirds of the female immi- 
grants of Central European stock were employed in personal service at the 1931 
Census. The outstanding characteristic of the Dutch is the high percentage 
(60-4) of the males in agriculture. Immigrant males of Eastern Kuropean stock 
were employed mainly in agriculture though an exceptionally. high percentage 
were labourers in other than primary pursuits. It should be pointed out that 
over one-third of the Polish male immigrants were classed as labourers, as com- 
_ pared with only one-fifth of the Russians and about one-quarter of the Ukrainians. 
_ The Poles, also, were largely of recent arrival in Canada. As is shown in Table 36, 
almost 40 p.c. of the male immigrants of Eastern European origin coming to Canada 
over the period 1926 to 1931 were reported as labourers in other than the primary 
pursuits at the latest census. It is interesting to observe that over 75 p.c. of the 
female immigrants of Eastern European stock were employed in service in 1931, 
73-0 p.c. being found in personal service. 


In contrast to other racial groups, the Hebrew immigrants of both sexes show 
high percentages of their number in manufacturing and commercial occupations. 
Males of Italian origin who have come to Canada are well represented in the manu- 
facturing group of occupations. Like the Hebrews they are not found to any extent 
in agriculture. However, the Italians show the largest proportion of any of the 
racial groups in the class of labourers and unskilled workers. Females of Italian 
origin are likewise commonly found in manufacturing occupations and are well 
represented in trade. Over 60 p.c. of the immigrant males of Scandinavian origin 
were engaged in agriculture and other primary occupations in 1931 while females 
of this stock were largely employed in personal service. There is not much difference 
between the occupation distribution of the gainfully occupied born in Asia (Table 34) 
and that shown in Table 35 for immigrants of Asiatic origin. 
36.—Percentages of Immigrant Gainfully Occupied Males, Arriving in Canada since 


1921, 10 Years of Age or Over, Classified According to Racial Origin and Period 
of Arrival, by Occupation Groups, 1931.— 


4 Norte.—This table includes those racial origins making up the bulk of the immigrants to Canada since 


ihe Central Eastern Scandina- 
British. European. || European. Hebrew. vian. 
Occupation Group. |] |] — |---| —_---— 
1926- | 1921- || 1926- | 1921-|| 1926- | 1921- || 1926- 1921- || 1926- | 1921- 
Ober 2b. Ble 25. Sie 25. Bde Ase Ns Daunfince ts 

EELUTG, 2....0Be ei... ht 34-6 | 19-2 || 33-6 | 42-0 |] 30-7 | 29-6 2-2 0-9 || 45-1 sy ONS 

Pet NOP PINS | 0 Sis Sorc he: 0:5 0-7 2-0 1-4 4-9 7-1 2 2 9-0 14-0 

MeeminS, QUOTTYING . . . 6. 65.-65.0. 60 0n. Cee oo Diheti aed. 17-2. eG 2st. 002) | 0-363 5-0 

Memeniiacturing)/............680...... 13-9 | 20-0 || 9-6 | 10°7]| 6-3] 8-8] 38-8 | 34-41] 6-9 7:8 

MACON os oc oes gee SD ee SO 3B o-Bot 4-8-6: 8-1 ABT A8 9-5 

Mummeneportation....................... 5-9/ 9-9] 3-6] 3-3] 6-9] 6-6]1 2-9] 4-01] 3-6 5-0 

A See Ee ae 6-0} 6:9] 1-3] 2-4 0-5 | 1-7 | 28-9 | 38-611 1-7 1-9 

Finance, insurance.................... 0-7] 1-0] O-1] 0-2 2 0-2/1 0-8} 1-041 0-2 | 0:3 

| +l RRR iS Siecle a si aera 11-6 | 12-4) 4-2 | 5*1: 93:3 | 4.9} 12-4} 49,1 | 24.7 |». 3:8 

BEM CORIONG! Se) ere oe dc cee: Ath 4-4 1-3 1-8 || 0-6 1-1 4°8 5-38 2-0 1-4 

UL yl ee Ree Sra: ee ee eee ee 6:6 5:9 2-8 341 28 3°6 7°38 6-5 2:6 2-1 

SR See See ee meee ae 4-7 5:4 0-4 0-6 0-1 0-4 1-5 2-0 0:7 0-8 

Memmgourers!.....-¢.................... 13-6 4-4 || 34-0 | 23-4 |] 38-9 | 28.9 5-6 2:7 | 17-3 14-4 

All Occupations................. 100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0.|100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 100-0 100-0 
See 

1 This group does not include agricultural, mining, fishing, or logging labourers. ” Less than one- 


| twentieth of one per cent. 


Occupations by Status.—As already explained, the gainfully occupied population 
is made up of persons whose status is one of the following: (a) employer, (b) own 


account, (c) wage or salaried worker (wage-earner), or (d) unpaid family worker. 
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In Table 37 the numbers and percentages of the gainfully oceupied of each status 
as reported at the 1931 Census is shown. Over three-fifths of the males and over 
four-fifths of the females were reported as ‘“wage-earners’’. 


37.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied 10 Years of Age or Over, 
Classified According to Sex, by Industrial Status, 1931. 


Re ee eee 


Status. Total. Male. Female. 
No. p.c: No. p.c. No. p.c 
Benoloyer i.e 5-4:agertece reo: 8 tees 406,792 10-4 387,886 11-9 18,906 2-8 
OVW BC COUNT oes re street ented ekered cera enns 604,502 15-4 549,721 16-9 54,781 8-2 
Wage-darnen ) 0. 0c 20) a 5 Sts RS 2,570,097 65-4 || 2,022,260 62-0 547, 837 82-3 
NO Pat. kee orien ae are 345, 8389 8-8 301,504 9-2 44,335 6-7 
Total Sec ae ea a eos 3,927,230 | 100-0 || 3,261,371 100-0 665,859 | 100-0 


Briefly, it might be stated that about 75 p.c. of all males and females of employer 


status were farmers and stock raisers and 10 p.c. merchants and dealers. Over 60 — 


p.c. of the males on own account were farmers and stock raisers, another 10 p.c. 
were merchants and dealers and about 5 p.c. were engaged in the various professions. 
Over 40 p.c. of the females on own account were in personal service, the bulk being 
lodging-house keepers. Another 25 p.c. were engaged in professions and the large 
proportion of these were graduate nurses and music teachers. In addition 15 p.c. 
were following manufacturing occupations in 1931 and the majority of these were 
dressmakers. Only about 10 p.c. of male wage-earners were engaged in agricultural 
occupations, while about 17 p.c. were found in the manufacturing group, 13 p.c. 
in transport occupations, 11 p.c. in the services, and about 21 p.c. were labourers 
in other than the primary pursuits. About 50 p.c. of the female wage-earners 
were employed in service, over 20 p.c. were in clerical occupations, and about 14 p.c. 
in manufacturing. Finally, over 90 p.c. of the males working as unpaid family 
workers were farmers’ sons while 85 p.c. of the females of this status were employed 
in service in 1931. They were largely nuns engaged in religious work, teaching and 
nursing, as well as housekeepers and domestic servants. In Table 38 a percentage 


distribution by occupation group is given for the employer, own account, wage-earner, 


and no pay classes of the gainfully occupied at the 1931 census. 


38.—Percentage of the Gainfully Occupied 10 Years of Age or Over, Classified 
According to Industrial Status and Sex, by Occupation Groups, 1931. 
ee 


Own Wage- No 
Total. Employer. Account. earner. =iPay: 
* Occupation Group. Bia peewee: r kee Ets Bane =e 
e- e- e- e- e- 
Male. hale Male. maton Male. eos Male. vealed Male. nln 
Agriculture. ... 250.500 cesses cee cnees 34-0 | 3-6 || 74-7 | 76-7 |] 61-2 8-6 || 9-9 0:3 || 93-3 7:3 
Fishing, logging.........--++-+-++++++- 2:8 0-1 0-9 0-1 6-1 0-8 || 2-6 i 0-9 1 
Mining, quarrying.........-.---+-+++5 1-8 1 0-1 1 0-5 | Nil 2-7 1 ao: Nil 
Manufacturing is j.5- fection ge 12-0 | 12-7 | 4:9 1-7] 5-1 | 14-8 | 16-9 | 13-8 | 0-7 2: 
@onstwectione sacs. Gane ae a ere 6-2 1 3-0 1 4-9 | Nil 8-1 1 0:3 | Nil 
Transportation........-.-..00++ss+05> 8-5 3°8 1-4 0-2 2°6 1 12-6 46 0-4 0 
Wade: dt ek, ot ccce ah aoe ale Mogae see 8-0 | 8-1 || 10-2 | 10-9) 9-9) 7°-6]| 8-0] 8-4 1-2 4 
Finance, insurance.......-..--+-+--++: 1-1} 0O-1]| 0-5 1 1-3 | 0-2 1:3} 0-1 1 Nil 
Services, Sr hac te sa ae wate tte te meets 8-8 | 52-2 || 4-2} 10-4] 8-5 | 67-6 || 10-8 | 49-5 2-2) 84: 
Professional. .......+-+-+0--:20++:- Be) | RST 0-7 0-7 5-0 | 24-4 4-2) 1458 1-7 &2 
Per sGnal vice, cis sihde Sete eee lees 8-9 | 34-4 8°3 9-6 3-3 | 43-0 4e7 | 34-6 0-5 3le 
Cletiealy 253 occ. cs eee 3-8 | 17-6 || Nil 1 1 0-4 || 6-1 | 21-2 ]] O-1 1 
Labourerset cco coe ee ree sear ore 13-0 | 1-8 || Nil | Nil || Nil | Nil || 20-9.) 2- 1-0 0 
All Occupations...............-- 100-0 {100-0 |100-0 {100-0 ||100-0 |100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 
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1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. ° This group does not include agricultural, mining, 5 


fishing, or logging labourers. 
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Occupations by Industry.—In the headnote to Table 28 on p. 132, an explanation 
_ is given of the nature of an occupational grouping of the gainfully occupied. There 
it is explained that the occupation group “manufacturing” includes all persons 
in occupations directly involved in the making or repairing of the products of 
industry whether employed in a factory, mine, or any other industry. Similarly, 
the occupation group “transportation” includes every person employed in such 
transport occupations as truck drivers, whether employed by manufacturing firms, 
wholesale houses, railways, or other industrial concerns. 


On the other hand, an industrial grouping of the gainfully occupied is not 
concerned with the type or kind of occupation, but rather with the product made 
or the service rendered, grouping together all persons in a given industry such, 
for example, as clothing manufacturing whether directly employed in the manu- 
facturing process, or in the warehousing or sales branch of the business, or in clerical 
occupations in the office, and so on. Hence “manufacturing” in an industrial group- 
ing of the gainfully occupied includes all persons employed by manufacturing 

establishments irrespective of occupation, and therefore only those among the 
persons following manufacturing occupations who are employed in factories. The 
dress-maker in a store would thus be classified to “trade” in an industrial grouping 
of the gainfully occupied and to ‘ ‘manufacturing” in an occupational grouping. 


It might be mentioned here that at the 1931 Census, for the first time, the work- 


ing population was classified on a strictly industrial basis as well as on the customary 


: occupation basis. 


| In Table 39 the numbers and percentages of the gainfully occupied, classified 
‘according to sex, are shown by industry groups for 1931. This table should be 


‘compared with the occupational grouping for 1931 in Table 28. 


39.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied 10 Years of Age or Over, 
Classified According to Sex, by Industry Groups, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Industry Group. — 
| ; Total. Male. Female. Total. Male. | Female. 
PLO ULGUTO) Sissies lis core so. Yok. ce cok 1,128, 154 1,103,899 24,255 28-7 33°8 3-6 
Forestry, fishing, and trapping. ... 97,734 96,983 751 2°5 3:0 0-1 
‘Mining, quarrying, oil and galt 
MRD ee sce 71,963 _ 71,608 355 1-8 2-2 0-1 
i@eanufacturing.................... 650, 218 538,535 111, 683 16-6 16-5 16:8 
Meecruction... 0. vr. sees «oes 256,308 254,667 1,641 6:5 7-8 0:3 
‘Transportation and communication 306, 267 282,952 23,010 7:8 8-7 3:5 
| 7 eet a 387, 434 302,405 85,029 9-9 9-3 12-8 
Finance, insurance................ 92,340 67,375 24,965 2-4 2-1 3-8 
MICOS Mattei 8 767,562 377,418 390, 144 19-5 11-6 58-6 
mroressional.. .<..5,4..........¢. 248,742 97,851 146,391 6-2 8-0 22-0 
ED Sot Gee EP 302,467 97,209 205 , 248 ipate 3-0 80-8 
Memocitied, ......22)0........... 169, 250 165,529 Bi (Al 4-3 5-1 0-6 
All Industries................ 3,927,230 | 3,261,371 665,859 109-0 100-0 100-0 


; 


Where the total in a specific industry group is considerably greater than in 
the corresponding occupation group, as in the case of manufacturing where the dif- 
ference amounts to 148,058 males and 27 ,023 females, it is likely that a substantial 
proportion of persons in clerical occupations and in the labourers class would be 
found in such an industry group. Because of their wide industrial range it is worth 
while showing how clerical workers and labourers: were distributed among the 
various industry groups in 1931. In Table 40, where such a distribution is given, 


i will be noted that the manufacturing industries employ about one-fifth of all per- 
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sons following clerical occupations. Incidentally, in relation to the total number 
of persons of all kinds of occupations employed in each industry the proportion of 
clerical workers.in manufacturing is somewhat less than for transportation, trade, 
and finance, about the same as in the services but, of course, much greater than for 
construction or the primary industries. In addition, manufacturing industries 
employed over one-quarter of the males and over four-fifths of the females in the 
labourers class. Hence both clerical workers and, especially, the labourers were— 
well represented in the manufacturing group of industries. : 


40.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females following — 
Clerical and Labourer Occupations, by Industry Groups, 1931. 


Se ee 
——— SSS Sas 
é 


Clerical. Labourer. 
Industry Group. Are | by oe ol bs ge SSS ee 
Male. Female. Male. Female. : 

No. p.c. No. Dec. No. p.c No. p.c. @ 

Agriculture........2- 0525-5 -s eres: 121 = (iM 186 0-2 123 1 10 0-1 
Forestry, fishing, and trapping..... 483 0-4 63 0-1 301 0-1 6 0-1 
Mining, quarrying, oil and salt i 
oa .4 | dr ey teat ear Seach RAID Siti 865 0-7 267 0-2 949 0-2 7 0-1 
Manufacturing §n:. 2) rant eae 26,413 21-3 | 24,924 21-3 11115, 798 27-2 9,484 81-0 
Construction i. hee ican re eee recten: 2,520 2:0 1,239 1-1 || 77,562 18-2 116 1-G 
Transportation and communication. 21,698 17-5 | 8,334 7-1 || 34,107 8-0 134 1-4 
rarely ak ee Reet ne Mite air re oa ; 14-0 | 25,852 22-1 |) 10,089 2:4 330 2-8 
Finance, msurance,)....-..-.-...-- 24,034 19-4 | 23,713 20-3 78 1 4 0-1 
Gory 1COm saree seeks ose ike oe 29,227 23-5 | 29,938 25-6 || 27,627 6:5 708 6-1 
Wnspecitied >... 0... . weno ene cen: 1,392 1-1 2.411 2-1 |/158,774 37-3 905 77 
All Industries................ 124,139 100-0 |116,927 100-0 11425, 408 100-0 | 11,707 100-0 


1 Less than one-twentieth of one per cent. 


It should be explained that the large proportion of male labourers in the un- 
specified group of industries is due to the inclusion in this group of the general 
labourers—about 160,000 in all—at the latest census. The few labourers shown 
as employed in the primary industries are non-agricultural, mining, etc., unskilled 
workers who nevertheless are attached to these industries. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918, 
a census of the population and agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces was to b€ 
taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the decennial census 
of the whole Dominion. A census of the Prairie Provinces was, therefore, taker 
as of date June 1, 1936, and a summary of the results is presented in this Section. 

The detailed results of this census have been compiled and will be publishec 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In considering the results of this census, it should be remembered that, durin; 
the quinquennial period from 1931 to 1936, agriculture, the basic industry of thi 
Prairie Provinces, was in a very depressed condition. Furthermore, during thi 
period, large areas of southwestern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan, and south 
eastern Alberta were very seriously affected by drought. ‘These underlying economi 
conditions should be kept in mind in interpreting the changes in population recorde! 
by the census. There has been a movement of rural population from souther 
Saskatchewan to the northern part of the arable belt in that province and a pre 
nounced movement to the northern agricultural areas of Alberta. This latte 
province has shown the greatest population increase and the increase was mol 
largely rural than urban. Indeed, in all three provinces, the proportion of urba 
population has declined due’ to the effect of the agricultural depression upon tk 
commerce and industry of urban communities, while the rural population he 
increased in spite of the conditions of hardship and privation experienced over som 
wide areas. Rural and urban populations are shown in Tables 47 to 49. 
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41.—Summary of the Population of each of the Prairie Provinces, as Shown by the 
Quinquennial Census of 1936, with Comparative Figures for census years 1906-31. 


| a LL a ee 


Item. 1906. 1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1936. 
BPOIPODE osc ccc econ ces 365,688} 461,394} 553,860] 610,118] 639,056 700,139) 711,216 
Saskatchewan................ 257,763) 492,432) 647,835) 757,510| 820,738/ 921 ,785| = 930,893 
MA ia Core ce ee Poa os ck 185,195) 374,295) 496,442! 588,4541 607,599] 731 ,605} 772,782 
Motels.c 2055) ; 808,646) 1,328,121] 1,698,137] 1,956,082] 2,067,393 253535529] 2,414,891 
Totals, BOM wraucinamigrretcan Ce 564,219) 858,699] 1,092°077| 1,252,604 1,312,155} 1,468,147] 1,537,146 
motals, Urban..........:.... 244,427| 469,422) 606,060] 703,478] 755,238 885,382) 877,745 


___SESTLS SSS pap Sasa nc oor ap em unmcmimeccesca eecee eree a e 


| 42.—Population of each of the Prairie Provinces, by Electoral Districts, Quinquennial 
Census of 1936. 

Note.—Populations of electoral districts in 1931 were given at pp. 83-84 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and 

‘for previous censuses at pp. 149-150 of the 1929 Year Book. Since the boundaries of electoral districts are 


changed by the Redistribution Acts after each decennial census, the populations are not strictly comparable 
and, therefore, are not repeated here. 


ee SS 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
Electoral Districts. sara Electoral Districts. Rae Electoral Districts. eee 

| 
ER ce 38,098 |) Assiniboia............... 36,565 || Acadia................ 29,944 
| 7 0 I 33,909 || Humboldt........... ,>+++| 44,977 | Athabaska............ 48,886 
| A aS eeieipeaes aie 40,597 || Kindersley.............. 36,004 || Battle River...........| 44,391 
| McG otis waa RC. 30,595 || Lake Centre............. 37,539 || Bow River............ 44,851 
Weacdonald................ 36,127 || Mackenzie............... 55,434 || Calgary East.......... 44,505 
wmmerquette................ 38,105 || Maple Creek............. 38,948 || Calgary West.......... 41,315 
W@CPAWA..............000- 29,449) Melfort. 0. sok Seok. 51,286 || Camrose............... 44,073 
Portage la Prairie......... 27,610 |} Melville. ............0... 49,264 || Edmonton East....... 49,467 
erovencher................ 36,299 || Moose Jaw............... 40,162 || Edmonton West....... 43,795 

BrsONitace!. Jk ssescd . 32,810 || North Battleford........ 55,344 || Jasper-Edson.......... 55,345 
| SaaS as alee 55,584 || Prince Albert............ 45,718 || Lethbridge............ 46,373 
[oe See an amen as 22,157 || Qu’Appelle............... 37,034 || Macleod............... 43, 084 
menting field........5....... 44,076 1 Regina: ..%...-senccce.. 53,354 || Medicine Hat.......... 40,949 
Weinnipes INOrth ates: 0: ee 71,904 || Rosetown-Biggar........ 36,100 || Peace River........... 48,748 
‘Winnipeg North Centre....| 58,047 | Rosthern................ 42,675 || Red Deer............. 45,525 
‘Winnipeg South............ 52,757 || Saskatoon............... 45,140 || Vegreville............. 49, 261 
| Winnipeg South Centre....| 63,095 || Swift Current....... |||! 42,556 || Wetaskiwin............ 52,270 
H The Battlefords......... 48,868 

| CVU net cre eet 41,558 

i Wood Mountain.......... 40,025 

| Yorktoa™ .ge2t20 55, ars 52,342 

Otan esi. 711,216 Total. t2e 930,893 Total.........| 772,782 


a 


Sex Distribution.—Probably the depressed condition of the basic agricultural 
industry in the Prairie Provinces during the five years prior to the latest census, ac- 
counts for the evident exodus of males from Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In 
these two provinces the increase of population in the five-year period has been 
accounted for by the increase of females; there was an actual decrease of males 
in Saskatchewan. In Alberta, the increase of 41,000 in the total population was 
accounted for by an increase of 18,000 males and 23,000. females. In all three 
provinces, while there was still an excess of males over females, the proportions 
‘between the sexes have been brought more nearly to a balance. The masculinity 
of the population declined, during the five-year period, from 5-2'"p.c. to 3-6 p.c. in 
Manitoba, from 8-4 p.c. to 7-0 p.c. in Saskatchewan, and from 9-4 p.c. to 8-2 p.c. 
in Alberta. © 
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43.—Populations of the Prairie Provinces by Sex, census years 1901-36. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
Census Year. ———_—_—_———- —— 
Male. |Female.| Total. || Male. |Female. Total. || Male. |Female.| Total 
1001 eerie eet: 138,504] 116,707| 255,211), 49,431 41,848] 91,279) 41,019) 32,003 73,022 
pC Eee Se ee oreo ae 205,183| 160,505) 365, 688 152,791) 104,972 257,763] 108,156} 77,039 185,19 
1901 ti | .deeenee >< cides e 252,954| 208,440 461,394] 291,730) 200,702 492,432)! 223,792 150,503] 374,29 
191 Giger ceiets-. see oes 294,609] 259,251) 553,860 363,787| 284,048 647,835|| 277,210) 219,232 496,44 
192 btesc. cain Does. sheen 320,567| 289,551) 610,118) 413, 700 343,810| 757,510 324,208) 264,246) 588,454 
1996..2oke eo eae 331,956] 307,100] 639,056|| 446,536] 374,202 820, 738] 331,123) 276,476] 607,599 
19Si6%.2. ees. Ree ete 368,065| 332,074) 700, 139) 499,935] 421,850 921,785|| 400,199} 331,406) 731,605 
[O36 crt eee aries 368,580| 342,636! 711,216] 498,276 432,617! 930, 893|| 417,954! 354,828! 772,78 


Conjugal Condition.—This analysis of the population indicates that th 
absence of increase of male population during the five-year period as shown abov 
is largely accounted for by the changes in the number of single males. The number 
of single males decreased considerably in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but increase 
normally in Alberta, as shown in Table 44. The married population increased in 
all three provinces with the largest increase in the age group 35 to 44. 


Provinces 15 years of Ag 


44, Conjugal Condition of the Population of the Prairie 
1936. 


or Over, by Age Groups and Sex, Quinquennial Census, 


anes 1 
oO 
Stated Ages. Age Groups. ' 
Province, ——— 
Pri ee ties et 15 : 
ondition, ges. nder 
and Sex. 15 pase : é ; : , one 
Years O e 
ver 
Manitoba....... 711,216) 203,440) 507,631 1 
M. | 368,580} 102,886 265, 614 8 
F. | 342,636] 100,554 242,017 6. 
Singles.& > M.| 217,771] 102,886) 114,848 31 
F. | 185,551} 100,554 84,974 28 
Married..... M.| 140,999 = | 140,973 2 
F. | 138,189 — | 138,156 
Widowed... M. 9,399 - 9,396 
F. 18,471 - 18,465 
Divorced... M. 380 - 380 
1h 416 - 416 
Not stated.. M. 31 - 17 1 
F. 9 - 6 } 
Saskatchewan ..| 930,893] 301,922] 628,762 20 
| 498,276] 153,235} 344,900 14 
432,617| 148,687] 283, 862 6 
Singles. se. M.| 310,189] 153,235] 156,880 7 
F. | 2447279] 148.686] 95,576 1 
Married..... M.| 176,619 — | 176,577 4 
F. | 170,840 1} 170,802 3 
Widowed... M.} 10,981 - 10,977 
iB 17,194 - 17,188 
Divorced... M. 402 - 401 
1ihs 286 - 286 - 
Not stated.. M. 85 ~ 65 | 
ip. 18 = 10 
Alberta..........| 772,782| 236,254| 536,409 a 
M.| 417,954} 119,459 298,418 | 
F. | 354,828] 116,795} 237,991 4 
Single....... M. 251,938) 119,459 132, 432 1 
F. | 189,840) 116,794] 73,031 
Married..... M.| 155,272 — | 155,252 { 
F. | 148,456 1} 148,435 | 
Widowed... M.| 10,031 — | 10,029 
F. 15,939 - 15,933 
Divorced... M. 679 - 679 i 
F. 584 ~ 584 | 
Not stated.. Ms 34 - 26 
: 9 - 


' 
; 
; 


j 
\" 
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Age Distribution.—In Table 45, showing quinquennial age groups, by sex, in 

each of the three Prairie Provinces, it may be seen that, in the younger age groups up to 
30 years, the balance between the sexes was about normal. It is important to ob- 
serve that this apparent normality in the groups 20-30 years was brought about by 
a slight decrease in the males and a large increase in the females between 1931 and 
1936. Above this age, however, the males were m excess, especially in the age 
groups from 40 to 65 years, due, no doubt, to the influence of the heavy immigration, 
largely of young males, into the Prairie Provinces in the first two decadesof the century. 


45.—Population of each of the Prairie Provinces Classified by Age Groups and Sex, 


Quinquennial Census, 1936. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
Age Group. Ine bel ER ee eee a 
Female.| Total. || Male. |Female. Total. || Male. |Female.] Total 

@emcer 5 yrs.............. 31,184 | 30,196 | 61,380 || 47,411 | 46,248 93,659 || 38,640 | 37,383 | 76,023 

Se er 34,080 | 33,330 | 67,410 || 51,969 50,838 |102,307 || 40,510 | 39,553 80, 063 
ESTE ee A a aaa 37,028 | 74,650 |] 53,855 | 52,101 105,956 || 40,309 | 39,859 | 80,168 
MEETS Occ Logit tee oe 37,113 | 74,477 || 52,671 | 51,970 104,641 || 39,889 | 38,807 | 78,696 
a RR i 36,203 | 71,812 || 46,460 | 43,841 90,301 || 36,710 | 35,224 | 71,934 
| as. Pee ee mea 28,751 | 57,710 | 37,870 | 33,316 71,186 || 33,216 | 28,671 | 61,887 
es hr a | 22,593 | 46,575 |) 31,323 | 26,099 57,422 || 30,039 | 23,601 | 53,640 
a jo 21,448 | 44,094 || 29,165 | 25.154 54,319 || 28,319 | 22,146 | 50,465 
BERS YTS 5 oe ke lode sock 20,560 | 42,584 |) 29,154 | 23 337 52,491 || 25,978 | 20,122 | 46,100 
me Vie... e 2 ee 19,852 | 43,525 || 31,661 | 22,565 54,226 | 27,792 | 19,222 | 47,014 
| SRE Pcie alae 16,863 | 38,777 || 29.067 | 18,773 47,840 || 25,571 | 16,390 | 41,961 
EN ieee a 12,450 | 29,306 || 21,359 | 13,724 35,083 || 18,985 | 11,988 | 30,973 
SS a mee 9,082 | 20,932 | 14,192 | 8,917 23,109 || 12,806 | 8,207 | 21,013 
MSIE: oc. he 6,845 | 15,727 || 9,634 | 6,605 16,239 | 8,729 | 5,675 | 14,404 
10-74 BS avmrens aided eee ate 5,005 | 10,997 || 6,242 | 4,742 10,984 || 5,473 | 4,001 9,474 
| Oe i ae 3,051 6,632 || 3,822 | 2,844 6,666 || 3,122 | 2,344} 5,466 
WY LS igo Soke. bares one oh 1,481 | 3,036 1,569 1,294 | 2,863 1,270 | 1,110] 2,380 
eta eS 514 1,081 549 B17 1,066 427 376 803 
w94 Si gc eee eat eee 161 284 127 128 255 66 82 148 
| i a oe er ae 38 67 26 29 55 17 vie 39 
- nee 7 15 7 16 9 3 12 
lee given.........000600: 65 145 141 68 209 77 42 119 
Totals.......... 342,636 |711,216 498,276 [432,617 930,893 417,954 1354,828 |772,782 


Racial Origins.—There has been a decline in the population of British races 
rom 1931 to 1936 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and a slight increase in Alberta. 
eople of French racial origin have decreased slightly in Saskatchewan, but have 
nocreased in the other two provinces. Marked increases are shown in the figures 
or Germans and Ukrainians. These, however, should be interpreted with reserve 
is there has been a great deal of confusion in the reporting of the Teutonic and Slavic 
aces in the period since the War.* 


_ * See the study entitled “Racial Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People’, based on the 1931 
‘ensus, and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.—Racial Origins of the Populations of the Prairie Provinces, 1926, 1931, and 1936. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
Origin. 1926. | 1931. | 1936. || 1926. | 1931. ) 1936. || 1996. | 1931. | 1936. 


eee Se ee | oe eee 


No. No. (eNo! No. No. No. No. No. No. 


mitish Races.............. 355,353) 868,010) 362,389|| 416,721| 437,836 426,584) 350,086) 389,238) 400,135 
ee 172,554| 172,992) 172,715] 206,708] 205,519 204,245] 178,546] 188,456] 198,174 
| Shenae eee 71,858) 77,559] 75,530! 93,661] 104,096 101,106) 68,092} 79,978] 81,591 
eebtish........... 8... 106,766} 112,326} 108,912] 111,409] 121,485 114,911] 96,339] 110,720] 110,252 
| eee 4,175) 5,133} 5, 232|| 4,943] 6,736 6,322) 7,109] 10,084} 10,118 
ther European Races..... 267,604) 313,309] 325,030|| 386,509| 463,302 478,737|| 239,039] 820,648) 346,880 
Sa ee 42,574) 47,039] 47,683|| 47,030 50,700} 50,258] 31,582} 38,377/ 39,800 
Austrian, n.o.p.......... 15,772} 8,858] 3,414] 19,749] 17,061 6,976) 10,929] 6,737] 6,363 
MR der .c05, 5) oc... 5,536} 6,323] 6,541] 3,744 4 '458 4,094 2,354) 2,726] 2,679 
(Billgarian............... 22 36 38 122 126 114 130 146 148 
(Czech and Slovak. ..... 1,328) 2,396] 2,446] 3,600] 5,056 4,799} 3,942! 6,404] 7,321 
TS Eee 2,321} 3,235] 2,988] 4,954] 6,630 6, 247 7,872) 11,403] 11,626 
SHES eres 22,481} 24,957} 25,521] 20,765] 24.695 19,497) 9,740) 18,665] 12,977 
Snel 24) 1,013 796) 2,140} 2,313} 2,085] 3,077 3,318) 3,185 


6 ’ ’ ’ ’ 
WONTAR eee s 25,535] 38,078] 52,450] 96,498] 129,232 165,516] 47,114| 74,4501 90,961 
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46.—Racial Origins of the Populations of the Fr Provinces, 1926, 1931, and 1936 
—concluded. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
1926. 1931. 1936. 1926. 1931. 1936. 1926. 1931. 1936. 


ee ae | a eS 


Origin. 


Other European Races—con. 
Gregkerescct one sen asisetes 


Hebreware ssi rrr 15,948] 19,341] 18,596] 3,973] 5,116) 4,291) 1,900) 3,722 3,332 
FLOM Abia os wake erase « - 1,462| 1,955] 1,872] 12,345) 13,363) 13,826] 2,022) 5,502 6, 066 
Icelandic} i. (7 Serer. 12,848] 13,450] 13,898 3,701} 3,841) 3,866 775 870} 1,033 
Nt alianace. eer oe ae 2,114] 2,879} 2,482 836} 1,040 982) 4,070) 4,766) 4,802 
Lithaanian?)/2) 0.5. 2.2% 117 370 327 189 529 461 203 78 806 
NOP WOP IRD 44 6.5 snvnie nis ame 4,347| 5,263] 5,277|| 34,806] 39,755] 39,859) 22,058) 27,360) 28, 435 
Polishes ce cemiereenrs 25.277| 40,243} 35,136) 14,374] 25,961) 25,997) 11,668) 21,157) 24,060 
Rowmanian os.) «2 s.wics 1,485| 2,087] 1,776 6,700) 9,530) 7,797) 3,584) 4,712 , 634 
RUSSIA ree os sea ees oan at 14,445] 11,573] 6,101] 36,208] 35,421) 22,129) 20,161] 16,381 12,675 
Swedishte. docnecen 8.180] 9,449] 9,341] 19,909] 22,458] 22,048] 16,308) 19,828) 20,089 
Wkrainianes. ....5 scm 63,213] 73,606] 86,982) 51,474] 63,400} 75,984) 35,819} 55,872 63 , 073 
Yugoslavies. 0: seke gees 196 339 1,686} 1,088 705} 1,335) 1,454 
Other European......... 1,495} 1,072 755)) 2,035 397 296 2,660 638 817 
ASIC ILGCES iene ae claa ener 1,822| 2,255 1,696) $3,592) 4,419) 8,604) 3,756) 4,929 4,110 
CNiIBCSO ie tate 3> crea nce s 1,360| 1,732] 1,199] 2,843] 3,501] 2,697 2,937) 3,875] 3, 100 
JAPANESed. wae Socuste eee 41 51 5 103 114 115 515 652 576 
SYDIAN aaa fae meee 371 424 404 619 694 733 219 324 322 
Other Asiatic......5.62.: 50 48 35 27 110 59 85 78 112 
Indian: iva. soca err eee 13,216] 15,417] 13,431/] 13,001] 15,268] 12,836) 13,227) 15,249 12,029 
INE RO BONO a Sige polos bicrig c 491 465 481 347 410 410 879 924 969 
VAVIGUBS. a2a. fos Sets e-..8 175 105} 8,099 164 27| 8,617 187 48| 8,565 
Wnspeciied: .<..s-9es.ee's 395 578 90 404 523 105 425 569 94 


eee | ee | | | ce | nr | aE 


639,056] 700,139] 711,216] 820,738] 921,785] 930,893|| 607,599 731,605| 772,782 


Totals, Population.... 


Birthplaces.—Table 47 which shows, in broad groups, the birthplaces of the 
population of the Prairie Provinces, indicates that from 1931 to 1936, the Canadian 
born increased in each province, while the British born, United States born, European 
born, and other foreign born decreased in each province. The almost complete 
cessation of immigration during the period explains an absence of increase of foreign 
born, but deaths among foreign born would not entirely account for the decline. 


47.—Populations of the Prairie Provinces, by Birthplace, census years, 1916-36. | | 


Province or Birthplace. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1936. — 
Manitobar:. concoct nae ee Oe ueeretie asians 553,860 | 610,118 | 639,056 | 700,139 711, 21 
Canadian born. eet aeeeeran eh eer aerate 332,146 | 387,746 | 422,396 | 463,550 502, 86 
Tmmicrants a.m boibin sit wba o sveteeenea 221,714 | 222,372 | 216,660 | 236,589 208, 354 
British. .......2+.-sesesenenpececsscececees 104,010 | 113,114 | 105,620} 106,151 91,7 
Foreign §,.Wnatecttee oe cette anaes Serra: 117,704 | 109,258} 111,040] 130,438 116, 61 
USA Aida oe tee 18,274] 21,644] 18,077] 17,903 16, 27} 
ENITO PS fate. se ees oon sis CS BT are, ober 96, 875 85,902 91,366 | 110,458 98, 74 
Ot heraitne catiecttes erat erate hieeres tenes 2,555 1,712 1,597 2,077 1,5 
Saskatchewan :e.cois eek cis seuia che eee tesa 647,835 | 757,510 | 820,738 | 921,785 930,8' 
Canadian bort.ceseerk.. sarees scare as sche 352,920 | 457,833 | 525,372 | 603,240 653, 71 
Tmmigrants...........2eeee eee ee eect eens eeeee 294,915 | 299,677 | 295,366 | 318,545 277,18 
British Adis, FELT are tetegele oEainNe was Ne Relate arauaiate gears 93, 712 100,355 99,176 101,001 86,3 
HOreigen:. bh aerate rine fam ceieiske ast ioehas crocs 201,203 | 199,322 | 196,190} 217,544 190,8 
URS cA gana seet saree wre cea em ira are ear 87,907 87,617 75,479 73,008 63,8 
Wuropecsciccrot nee ate are eerste terers omsuaia arene 110,372 | 108,352 | 117,275 | 140,389 123, 7. 
Otherness sate ne tatera sar acter eteve aiscete 2,924 3,353 3,436 4,147 3,20 
Alberta oye eo oe eee eta aes : 496,442 | 588,454 | 607,599 | 731,605 7172574 
Canadian boric) saree anastasia => 241,274 | 315,090 | 349,545 | 425,867 491,4 
Immigrants... 0 c..0..0bevee ech ser seestoscdetes 255,168 | 273,364 | 258,054 | 305,738 281,3 
British 2) fae otpy nose neuen iene ars 88,138 99,392 99,388 | 108,765 97,56 
Boreign: 86 ern eee tates ss 167,030 | 173,972 | 158,666 | 196,973 183,76 
URS VANS, Ao ae I) Baten etre teem aat ee 2 91,674 99,879 78,167 78,959 72, 
BuUrOpes clic geen cet cake ae ae ate 71,580 69,765 77,052 | 113,636 107, 60 
Other See ore se pee tere dataset 3,776 4,328 3,447 4,378 3 
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Rural and Urban.—Alberta is the ouly one of the three Prairie Provinces 
which did not show an actual decline in urban population in the five years 1931 to 
1936, and even in Alberta the growth in urban population was slower than that of 
total population, so that in this province, as well as the other two, the percentage of 
the population living in urban communities declined. In Alberta the percentage 
of the urban population also declined between 1926 and 1931. Otherwise in the 
Prairie Provinces, up to 1931, as in the remainder of Canada, there had been a 
tendency for the proportion of the population living in urban communities to increase. 
This trend, therefore, has been reversed in the latest period. . 

In Table 49 it may be observed that the excess of males in the population of the 
Prairie Provinces is much greater among the rural than the urban populations. In 

fact, in urban communities of over 10,000 population, there was, in 1936, an excess 
of females in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In all three provinces during the recent 
five-year period covered, the excess of males in rural population has declined only 
slightly, but there has been a very marked decline in the excess of males among 
urban population in the class 10,000 or over. 


48.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, by Numbers and 
Percentages, census years 1921-36. 


rs Caseat Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
een Year. No. p.c. | No. p.c. No. p.c. 

saa a an 1921 348,502 57-12 538,552 71-10 365,550 62-12 
1926 360, 198 56:36 578, 206 70-45 3iBwol 61-51 

1931 384,170 54-87 630, 880 68-44 453,097 61-93 

1936 400, 289 56-28 650, 522 69-88 486.335 62-93 

ee eee eo aca a rte 1921 | 261,616 42-88 || 218,958 28-90 || 222,904 37-88 
1926 278, 858 43-64 242,532 29-55 233,848 38-49 

1931 315, 969 45-13 290,905 31-56 278,508 38-07 

1936 310,927 43-72 280,371 30-12 286, 447 37-07 

Potals; tie 36. aece. 1921 610,118 100-00 757,510 160-00 588, 454 100-00 

1926 639, 056 100-00 820,738 100-00 607,599 100-06 

1931 700,139 109-0) 921,785 100-00 731,605 100-06 


1936 711, 216 100-00 || 939,893 100-09 || 772,782 100-00 
a OR 108 hy SOOO 


49.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, Classified by Sex, 


1931 and 1936. 
ee 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. 


Census 


Year. Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males. Wealee: Total. || Males. aealae. Total. || Males. raalea. Total. 


Item. 


| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Rural eM aaca lbh -| 1931 | 209,099/ 175,071] 384,170) 350,365 280,515} 630,880) 256,687] 196,410] 453,097 
a 1936 | 215,414} 184,875] 400,289] 357,795 292,727! 650,522|| 272,960} 213,375] 486,335 
| Urban— 


_ Incorporated 

| municipalities 
| with— 

_ Less than 1,000 


population.....| 1931 10,691} 10,787] 21,478] 53,886] 49,898 103,784) 26,745) 23,881] 50,626 
1936 10,467| 10,657; 21,124] 52,040] 49,785 101,828] 28,434] 25,899] 54,333 


1,000 to 10,000...} 1931 21,982| 20,337| 42,319] 36,062] 33,260 69,322) 21,2271) 19,9081] 41,1351 
1936 | 21,011] 20,242) 41,253] 26,574 26,027} 52,601} 25,079} 24,331] 49,410 


 10,000andover..} 1931 | 126,293] 125,879 252,172) 59,622) 58,177] 117,799] 95,5401 91, 2071/186, 7471 


1936 | 121,688} 126,862] 248,550) 61,867 64,075} 125,942) 91,481] 91,223] 182,704 


Totals, Urban....} 1931 | 158,966] 157,003 315,969] 149,570] 141,335] 290,905] 143,512 134,996} 278,508 

1936 | 153,166} 157,761] 310,927] 140,481 139, 890} 280,371]| 144,994] 141,453] 286,447 
otals, Rural (eee a. As a ee 
and Urban....| 1931 | 368,065 332,074) 700,139] 499,935] 421,850] 921,785 400,199) 331,406) 731,605 


1936 | 368,580| 342,636] 711,216] 498,276 432,617) 930,893] 417,954| 354,828] 772,782 


_ 1 The city of Medicine Hat in Alberta had a population, in 1931, of 5,207 males, 5,093 females, 10,300 

tal, and, in 1936, of 4,723 males, 4,869 females, 9,592 total. In the table it is included in the group over 
0,000, in 1931, and in the group 1,000 to 10,000 in 1936. Had it been included in the smaller group in 1931 
he totals for this group would have been 26,434 males, 25,001 females, 51,435 total, while the totals for the 
3roup over 10,000 would have been 90,333 males, 86,114 females, 176,447 total. 
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50.—Populations of Cities, Towns, and Villages in the Prairie Provinces, having over 
1,500 Population in 1936, Compared with census years 1906-31. 


City, Town or Village. Province. 1906. 1911. 1926. 1931. 
Winnines:: <phase tree Manitoba......| 90,153} 136,035 191,998} 218,785) 215,814 
Mdmontone ste... etectes NID eCLtae cates 14,088] 31,064 65,163} 79,197 
Calgary Ea eee ee Alberta........| 18,573} 48,704 65,291) 83,761 
IRGGIias te oe ok tint cto ae one Saskatchewan. 6,169} 30,213 37,329] 53,209 
Sagkatoonsaueceeanmaet mer Saskatchewan. 3,011} 12,004 31,234] 43,291 
Moose awimestience ech: cele a Saskatchewan. 6,249] 138,823 19,039] 21,299 
Brandon yack. ie nieces ere Manitoba......| 10,408} 13,839 16,443] 17,082 
St. Bontiace sor eee Manitoba...... 5,119 7,483 14,187] 16,305 
Lethbrideetis eer bec Alberta so nee 2,936) 9,035 10,735} 138,489 
Prinée Albert: ..cisaee caer Saskatchewan. 3,005 6, 254 7,596 9,905 
MedicineyEate. 4.skt seeee Alberta::¢..2: 3,020) 5,608 9,536} 10,300 
Portage la Prairie......... Manitoba...... 5,106} 5,892 6, ols 6,597 
TransCOnatr een eset. s Manitoba...... _ = 5,218] 5,747 
Wey burn te cop oe.0) seaaercs Saskatchewan. 966 2,210 4,119 5,002 
Swift ee aes SNe ee Saskatchewan. 554 1,852 4,175 5, 296 
Worktone eo. eet ee Saskatchewan. 1,363 2,309 4,458 5,027 
North SBabdletora oat Saskatchewan. 824 2,105 4,787, 5,986 
Sellar eye ie. Fo. eee Manitoba...... 2,701 2,977 4,201 4,486 
Danphinie ese tee ce Manitoba...... 1,670} 2,815 3,580} 3,971 
Melville een rnccc tan anne Saskatchewan. - 1,816 3,352] 3,891 
‘he: Pasar. < cecs deacon Manitoba...... - = 1,925] 4,030 
Drumbeller2- see see Albertans ne. - = 2,578 2,987 
EStevanle etic. ales sc.ces sore Saskatchewan 877 1,981 2,336 2,936 
Red Deérin seeker Albertannaaca 1,418} 2,118 2,021 2,344 
Gamrose: © km eis te sktek Alberta......:: 412 1,586 2,002 2258 
Brooklandsscn. cee ce tee Manitoba Fn - - - 2,462 
Coleman.3 fet sake. ade Ali perntaeee ae 915 1,557 2,044 1,704 
RavmOud® mie itock tots rack Al penta eae ae 1,568 1,465 1,799 1,849 
INCEDA Wa tet ren ae Manitoba...... 1,895 1,864 1, 833 1,910 
Wetaskiwin sere eee Alberta. oJ... 1,652 2,411 1,884 2,125 
BIG VAT acerca eee enone Saskatchewan. - 315 2,034 2,369 
Melfort: cei ceeee seek ae Saskatchewan. 351 599 1,605 1,809 
am bol dits. eee ee ee ae ee Saskatchewan. 279 859 1,761 1,899 
Wamsack sc acces oe Saskatchewan. 204 473 1,948 2,087 
Cardston = hee es ceee A pentane. .cn 1,001 1,207 2,034 1,672 
MiInncdOsaeemee cee cue see ce Manitoba.... 1,299 1,483 1,681 1,680 
IB sirmMOle. eee tet aie Al berntamennorn. 449 Lets 1,609 1,629 
Werreville. ment. «cts. Al bertameers 2. 344 1,029 172% 1,659 
Shaunavons 40 pees Saskatchewan. - - 1,459 1,761 
BE dsonk:- 4 tateerrae ess Alberta®. ates. - 497 1,493 1,547 
Rosetowleecceesee secs ee Saskatchewan. - 317 1,142 i Unisys} 


Section 17.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used i | 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial 4 
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decennial inter-censal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census — 
of 1931. ‘They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at inter-censal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931. 

The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1932 Year Book.* 


* The table of estimates below and the description of the method upon which calculations are based 
are the work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


59.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, inter-censal years, 1990-36. 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figure. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. ‘ 


(In thousands.) 


PE. NW. 
oe Is. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta.) B.C. | ¥¥ |terri: 
= jtand. * Itories 


No. No. | No. | No. | No. 


5,301 | 103 | 459 | 329 /1,630 
5,371 | 103 | 460] 331 |1,649 
5,494 | 101 | 459] 331 1,670 
5,651 | 100] 460] 331 /1,709 


5, 827 99 |. 463 | 333 {1,752 


10, 506 892) 5192) 4132/2,910213,4752| 7092] 9332] 740] 704 
10, 681 89 | 522 | 420 |2,970 |3,5642] 7102] 9322] 7482] 712 
10,8242) 89 | 5252! 4252/3,0182/3,6292] 7112] 9322] 7562] 725 
10,9357} 89 | 527 | 429 |3,062 |3,6732] 7112] 9312] 7642] 735 


11, 028 92 | 537] 435 |3,096 |3,690 | 711] 931] 772! 750 
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1These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 2These figures have 
been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Section 18.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 


Since the War the boundaries of the British Empire have been contracted 
by the voluntary retirement from Egypt in 1922 and expanded by the addition of 
various territories under mandate as a result of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
increases of territory were mainly in Africa, where the Tanganyika Territory, 
Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons and Togoland, with an aggregate 
area of 736,000 square miles and an estimated population of over 5,000,000 (1921) 
came under Empire control. In Asia, the territories acquired by mandate from the 
League of Nations include Palestine and Transjordania, with 1,335,821 inhabitants 
on an area of 25,802 square miles. In the Pacific, the territories added to the 
Empire include Western Samoa, the Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archi- 
pelago and part of the Solomon islands, all of which were formerly German pos- 
sessions, According to the most reliable estimates, the total area of these regions 
is 92,141 square miles and the population 445,650. 


Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 


Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
are given in a table on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 19.—Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table on pp. 168 to 169 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
irom the year 1610. The system of registration by clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census, by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 


_ year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 


1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results. N evertheless, in spite of the 
inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, a record 
of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this method was 
followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the results 
led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts for 
the enforcement of registration of births, deaths, and marriages with the civil auth- 
orities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, in British 
Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, and in Prince 
Edward Island in 1906. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were not 
established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil 
registration in these provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest 
Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. 
Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work 
was abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 
1893, passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to 
co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, recommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 


* This chapter has been revised by W. R. Tracey, B.A., Chief, Vital Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 
“Population’’. 

t For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Poms of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census 
of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 
the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements”. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases of 
important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calendar year as 
the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within comparatively 
recent years the series of publications was broken, while for New Brunswick no 
provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 


Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 


provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A@ 


scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 


In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would co-operate 
in producing National Vital Statistics for the Dominion. Under this national 
system, while registration of births, deaths, and marriages is carried out as hereto- 
fore by the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its 
essentials to & model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of 
the features of which was compulsory registration. The Bureau of Statistics 
undertakes compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 


Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. — 
The final reports for 1926 to 1934, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician. 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not universally carried out. The great extent of the country and the isolation of 
many of its inhabitants partly account for this unsatisfactory situation. Secondly, 
the very considerable differences in the age and sex distribution of the population in 
different provinces make comparisons of crude births rates and crude death rates, as 
among the provinces, unfair and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been 
recalculated on the basis of the revised estimates of population given on p. 153. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled since 1924. They are not, 
however, presented with those of the nine provinces in the tables of this chapter 
because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details are in many cases not 
available, and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient accur- — 
acy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these territories contain _ 
less than 1/700th of the population of Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible 
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factor in the total. Births, marriages, and deaths in Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, for the years 1924-35, are summarized in the statement herewith :— 


VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-35. 


+ : Yukon. The Northwest Territories. 
ear SS 
Births. Marriages.| Deaths. Births. Marriages. | Deaths. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Sa gee oranel Pe B yee Reman oe 31 5 38 95 39 47 
00-2 Shaan aaa aa 22 17 63 57 35 32 
Re FO OO Sel K SoG 27 12 68 75 3 51 
ee Oh ee i ok 29 19 33 126 20 133 
Lo See oi 30 13 46 222 30 367 
LOS SRor Ste eee 35 10 54 133 29 168 
Sg oR Re Bae rire ae 45 17 69 232 36 206 
_. eee 40 24 66 141 36 106 
“1 22 ee a al 44 26 62 195 33 122 
ders lacie iy SHON, 4 ead ae 58 15 60 179 26 128 
ae ie sales a 44 29 48 203 47 154 


The vital statistics of the provinces are taken up in the following order: births, 
marriages, deaths, and finally natural increase. 


Section 1.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate-was 24- 1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, thence by successive Stages to 16-6 in 1927, 
rising to 16-7 in 1928, but thereafter falling gradually each year to 14-4 in 1938, 
_ with a slight rise to 14-8 in 1934. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890's to 21-4 in 
1920 and 19-1 in 1923, falling slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and again to 18-8 in 1926, 
18-1 in 1930, 17-5 in 1931, 17-3 in 1932, 16-3 in 1938, and to 16-1 in 1934. In 
Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880's, 
36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 20-7 in 1925, 17-5 in 1930, 16-0 in 1931, 15-1 
in 1932, and 14-7 in 1933. The 1934 rate showed a marked recovery to 18-0. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 20-3 per 1,000 in 1935. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the rate, although declining, stood at 24-6 per 1,000 in 1935, as 
compared with 17-2 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures 
varied from a low of 13-6 in British Columbia to a high of 24-2 in New Brunswick. 


Birth statistics are given by sex in Table 1, p.158. Table 2 givesthe number of 
live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population and over for the years 1931 
to 1935 inclusive. For some years previous to 1930 there was a definite tendency 
for such births to increase but the figures given indicate an opposite trend since 
that year. 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 1 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births reported for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
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1933, 1934, and 1935, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, 
and 1931-35. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when that — 
province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the 
same manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births for 
the years or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 1,000 
born in 1935 in the whole of Canada, 512 were males and 488 females. In other 
words, there were 1,047 males born to every 1,000 females. 


1.—Births (Exclusive of Stilibirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1933-35, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 
Norr.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 
for those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933 and those for 1931-32, p. 156 of the 1936 Year 


Book. 


Males. Females. 
Province and Y Total ae. Per | 491,000 

PORCe eee oval. | Number.| cent of | Number.| cent of Fomatee 
Total. Total : 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1921-25 1,966 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,961 1,012 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
1933 1,946 982 60-5 964 49-5 1,019 
1934 1,943 988 50-8 955 49-2 1,035 
1935 2,010 1,013 50-4 997 49-6 1,016 
NOVA SCObIaes.c cease Av. 1921-25 12,119 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 5,653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
Av. 1931-35 11,486 5,906 51-4 5,580 48-6 1,058 
1933 11,164 5,694 51-0 5,470 49-0 1,041 
1934 11,407 5,878 §1-5 5,529 48-5 1,063 
1935 11,617 5,980 51-5 5,637 48-5 1,061 
New Brunswick.............- Av. 1921-25 11,080 5,708 51-5 eye 45-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10,327 55292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
Av. 1931-35 10,440 5,344 51-2 5,096 48-8 1,049 
1933 10,037 5, 235 52-2 4,802 47-8 1,090 
1934 10,164 5,149 50-7 5,015 49-3 1,027 
1935 10,388 5,207 50-6 5,131 49-4 1,025 
OuUuebech, Sox tcrcimeprecmtrels Av. 1926-30 82,771 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1931-35 78, 889 40,466 51-3 38,423 48-7 1,053 
1933 76,920 39,330 51-1 37,590 48-9 1,046 
1934 76,432 39, 123 51-2 37,309 48-8 1,049 
1935 75,267 38,444 51-1 36, 823 48-9 1,044 
Ontariouenenacieseatee tere Av. 1921-25 71,454 36,725 51-4 34,729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30 68, 703 35,268 51-3 33,435 48-7 1,055 
Av., 1931-35 65,000 33,324 51-3 31,676 48-7 1,052 
1933 63,646 32,630 51-3 31,016 48-7 1,052 
1934 62,234 31, 850 61-2 30,384 48-8 1,048 
1935 63,069 32,367 51-3 30,702 48-7 1,054 
Manitobacscaunecstosniaen ne Av. 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
Av. 1931-35 13,690 7,005 51-2 6,685 48-8 1,048 
1933 13,304 6,872 51-7 6,432 48-3 1,068 
1934 13,310 6, 842 51-4 6,468 48-6 1,058 
1935 13,335 6,770 50-8 6,565 49-2 1,031 
Saskatchewan................Av. 1921-25] 21,580 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 21,298 10,979 51-5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
Av. 1931-35 20,325 10,444 51-4 9,881 48-6 1,057 
1933 20,145 10,353 51-4 9,792 48-6 1,057 
1934 19,764 10,175 51-5 9,589 48-5 1,061 
1935 19,569 10,063 51-4 9,506 48-6 1,059 
Alberta: secs. cease oahu Av. 1921-25 15,461 7,887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 8,153 51-2 Tt 48-8 1,049 
Av. 1931-35] 16,556 8,505 51-4 8,051 48-6 1,056 
1933 16, 123 8,321 51-6 7,802 48-4 1,067 
1934] 16,236 8,246 50-8 7,990 49-2 1,032 
1935 16,183 8,309 51-3 7,874 48-7 1,055 
British Columbia.........:.. Av. 1921-25 10, 256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 5,266 50-8 5,090 49-2 1,035 
Av. 1931-35 10,005 5,136 61-3 4,869 48-7 1,055 

1933) 9,583 4,971 51-9 4,612 48-1 1,078 @ 

1934 9,813 5,072 51-7 4,741 48-3 1,070 — 

Canada (Exclusive of the 1935] 10,013 | 5,090 50-8 | 4,928 49-2 1,034 
‘Derritories):.- 20.0 as Av. 1926-30} 236,520 121,552 51-4 114,968 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1931-35) 228,352 117,142 §1-3 111,210 48-7 1,053 
1933) 222,868 114,388 61-3 108,480 48-7 1,054 
1934) 221,303 113,328 51-2 107,980 48-8 1,049 
1935) 221,451 113,293 51-2 108,158 48-8 1,047 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Census 


5 ’ Aver- Aver- 
Province and City Popu- 
: ages, ages, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
or Town. lation, | 1996-30. | 1931-35. 


-—————————$—$— | | | | TT. 


No. No No. No No 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown 287 388 337 358 350 
Nova Scotia— 
US ST AR BCS ie a 672 724 602 715 779 
LLG aaa ee a ae 1,457 1,620 1,591 1,607 1,679 
PROMO. ves fav calc ha ee aes 511 601 512 588 589 
New Brunswick— 
PNEONIOGOM. yo oe bids Ae osein: a 518 511 463 480 459 
SLOT ISAS) Or ee a 1,144 1,297 127 1,211 1,164 
Quebec— 
RSMMCOUUIMI. 2. = 553 558 499 486 508 
REEARIDY,- Lo sine hs cieed sen: 298 378 348 348 308 
2 ci eae be aie eins 1,001 874 852 853 810 
OUMEELO Dees cok otsidntlos 347 352 334 285 332 
HERO HIRE: 2 A'Se sci. 5,«ckY <5 442 411 373 368 348 
WEBVAS, UA ences eens peas 307 283 261 242 232 
MVONEES Sie cit reerset as 20, 205 19,742 18,449 18, 463 17,786 
ETP ONTONG oon crays sso erie 115 94 82 84 
Mnebecs ts: Eten, . ae. 4,379 4,285 4,049 4,017 3,871 
St. Hyacinthe 333 363 339 331 356 
SEP OOAN lett eee 324 310 278 296 275 
Shawinigan Falls 658 624 559 530 511 
Sherbrooke, 2 oisics cack <<. 786 769 730 728 740 
BhGlee ee ue sharers 297 279 246 248 236 
Thetford Mines 465 376 305 364 293 
hires Rivers.........-: 1,329 1, 232 1,050 1,196 1,129 
Walley field... <<. ..222'r. 317 387 326 367 357 
WOE OUI. occas “aoe Te 60,745 1,057 1,166 1,003 925 851 
WESHIMOUNL, 5 .c0cccuee 0s 24, 235 110 325 305 312 267 
Ontario— 
Belle villos specie ceies. de 13,790 370 365 349 367 377 
LEV EOWAYS 70\ ofa IORI at seme 8 30,107 682 641 630 575 601 
MERSENANI eh... occrt beh: fos 14,569 485 461 468 506 528 
EEDA aint choice nce shore 11,126 468 452 465 434 600 
Hort William....<.<..3.. 26,277 635 593 535 474 530 
Ph SO Aa Apes a ee a 14,006 277 309 282 289 278 
COREL) 1 Aaa ee Sas 24. O76 395 366 356 327 341 
Rarailton.”, oi. seis 538 155,547 3,041 3,111 2,864 2,730 2,763 
HSINEREONG. ctrct. Sa Se eke hed 23,439 595 658 685 609 687 
WSGECHONGET. §.. <) asic a2 3% 30,793 754 729 693 727 759 
MEONGON 25.50 fae haces 608 71,148 1,381 1,397 1,281 1,337 1,426 
Niagara Falls............ 19,046 466 40 398 405 437 
PVORGDEDAY: «..42 S008 ws. 80k 15,528 417 398 387 368 390 
‘OSL oe Ses ee 23,439 645 516 469 510 523 
LEA WO Fos hkl eosin w 0k 126, 872 2,965 3,027 2,873 2,824 3,040 
Owen Sound............. 12,839 334 296 316 323 320 
Peterborough............ 22,327 579 592 567 545 571 
EOEUIATthUr.2...... 250. 19,818 542 534 518 477 524 
Bp atharines:is..s'os. 6 24,753 596 591 573 605 548 
Ee GNOMAS: cidd.ccies oo 2 15,430 326 300 258 323 297 
REOIN 08 te bd. Was «ck 18,191 431 398 378 400 424 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 23, 082 613 648 564 493 532 
Be EAOrd 1382282 Ba. bck 17,742 384 330 307 320 350 
STE GTTESS ag a ea 18,518 498 796 717 767 876 
MACATVING <2 03- 362 es 62 es 14,200 49 51 545 59 631 
MRGPONLO Eh mascic ovine ea: 631,207 || 12,210 12,095 11,286 | 10,615 10,474 
ACLS ie a Ge naa 10,709 288 27. 292 254 308 
Meataor dic Si 0ai, ee: 98,179 2,791 1,977 1, 923 1,901 2,032 
MGOCStOCK’ 6c. <.ccaras oe ox 11,395 246 242 246 214 24 
Manitoba— 
BOEBON, 502-3, 0 cae oS ee 17,082 390 314 297 270 264 
Speponiidce:! !.2¥.. 2... 16,305 843 1,147 1,028 1,024 1,104 
ETA Ce ee ee 218,785 4,527 4,087 3,786 3,728 3,668 
Saskatchewan— 
MGOBO DAW cnc osiece sreecis ss 21,299 623 492 463 426 427 
OP es A Decac's « 53,209 1,368 1,262 1,174 1,231 1,172 
Baskatoon............... 43,291 1,058 1,009 892 85 872 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


eS SS 0.0.50 SS 


Census 
: j Aver- Aver- 
aoa! and City Popu- | ‘ages, | ‘ages, | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1984. | 1936. 
OF ation, || 1996-30. | 1931-35. 
1931. 
No No No No No. No No No 
Alberta— | 
Calgary caer cer oe 83,761 1,806 1,695 1,885 1,726 1,624 1,601 1,640 
HM AMONnGONE ie «ears 79,197 Dal 22, 2,246 2,400 2,320 2,085 2,148 2,278 
beth brmac@rne. erase se 13,489 436 531 572 526 517 458 582 
Medicine Hat...........-| 10,3800 385 359 401 358 320 343 373 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........ 17,524 525 558 588 565 535 544 558 
WanCcouver-na.s cae weiner 246,593 3,776 3,000 Blo 3,450 3,188 3,179 3,248 
ViCtOLIR ee cke See ne 39,082 cy 696 688 700 674 714 709 


en ee Pe a eee ee he SS 


Nativity of Mothers.—Table 3 shows, by provinces, the percentages of legiti- 
mate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born, and foreign-born mothers, 
respectively, for the years 1933, 1934, and 1935. ‘The influence of the limited 
immigration in past years is reflected in the figures. In the Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where the percentages born to foreign-born 
mothers in 1933 were 25-9, 36-3, and 40-4, respectively, they were 21-8, 30-5, 
and 34-6, respectively, in 1935. Thus more and more of the children of the West 
are coming within the class of third generation Canadian. 


3.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 


or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1933-35. 


ee 00—_— SS” 


Nativity of Mothers. 


if te Sh Se Se eee eee 
Province. Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


So Re ee ee a |e 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

Prince Edward Island..... 95-5 94-9 94-2 1-5 1:3 1-4 3-0 3:7 4- 
Nova Scotiass...4-a0bees: 87-3 88-9 88-4 8-6 io) 8-0 4-1 3-6 3° 
New Brunswick........... 92-7 93-1 93-8 3-0 3-0. 2-5 4-3 4-0 3- 
Quebec a aac.) seteieare = 94-0 94-3 94-7 2°3 2-1 2-0 3°8 3-6 3- 
Ontario) tno cae 72-5 74-4 76:2 16-8 15-3 14-0 10:7 10-3 Q- 
Mianitobamee: << ode mere cass 63-0 66-7 69-0 11-1 9-9 9-2 25-9 23-4 ol 
Saskatchewan............. 54-7 58-2 62-2 8-9 8-4 7-4 36-3 33-4 30 
WAlbertan ene. oc cscs sien 46-8 51-4 54-8 12:8 12-0 10:6 40-4 36-7 34 
British Columbia......... 51-8 55-4 58-4 24-2 22-1 20-5 24-0 22-5 21 

Canadal.......... 76-9 78:6 80-1 9-6 8-7 8-1 13-6 12-6 11-8 


ee ee ee 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences which vitiate comparison with older lands. ‘These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age-groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates or nuptial birth rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1936 Year Book specific 
fertility rates of married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years were given, 
by provinces, for 1921, 1922, and 1930-32. Such statistics have not been compiled 
for more recent years, and the interested reader is referred to that table for this 
information. 
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Multiple Births in Canada.—During the ten-year period 1926-35, out of a 
total of 2,367,336 recorded confinements 28,685 or 1 in 82-5 were multiple confine- 
ments. Of these 28,400 were twin and 283 were triplet confinements, while one, in 
British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the children 
died within a few hours of birth. The remaining multiple confinement resulted in 
the birth of the Dionne Quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 

Table 4 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1926 to 1935. 
In 1935 one in every 87 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion which 

is fairly representative for the other years as well. There were only 34 triplet 
confinements in 1935. Of the children born alive or dead one in every 43 was the 
product of a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 45 and for children stillborn one in 21. In the multiple confinements stillborn 
children formed 5-9 p.c. of the total births as against 2-8 p.c. in single confinements. 


4.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1926-35. 


Triplets. 
Children. 


Total Births. || Single Births. Twins. 
Children. 


Born Still- Born Still- 
Alive. | born. Alive. | born. 


[SASS |e | GRERGNGEeeEES \tmaismmempsted | aamsaeemereeees (emcee ee en eee 


Year and Sex. | porn Still- || Born | Still- No 


Alive.| born. || Alive. | born. 


BOA is os ocayet 232,750} 7,105] 227,084] 6,723] 2,970] 5,562 378 104 4 
L.A eee 119,863] 4,116) 117,081] 3,899 - 2,726 217 56 - 
Female...... 112,887 2,989! 110,003 2,824 - 2,836 161 48 4 
1927— 
meerotal ..... ve 234,188} 7,336] 228,578] 6,952) 2,940] 5,502 378 108 6 
MMR Oris 63s 5 120,655)  4,232|| 117,854] 4,019 - 2,754 210 47 3 
Female...... 113,533} 3,104) 110,724] 2,933 - 2,748 168 61 3 
1928— 
PROtaL 5 3 236,757| 7,577] 231,188! 7,114) 2,965} 5,480 450 89 13 
rr 121,595) 4,417] 118,674] -4,154 ~ 2,786 254 45 9 
Female...... 115,252} 3,160] 112,514] 2,960 - 2,694 196 44 4 
1929— 
(2S ee 235,415) 7,566] 229,848} 7,150] 2,939] 5,474 404 93 12 
Male.. 120,891 4,354! 118,105 4,104 - 2,751 241 35 9 
_ Female...... 114,524} 3,212) 111,743} 3,046 ~ 2,723 163 58 3 
1930— 
i) oe 243,495) 7,707) 238,056] ' 7,283] 2,900] 5,386 414 53 10 
pviale..i 3... 124, 852 4,397] 122,053 4,146 - 2,769 246 30 5 
Female...... 118,643) 3,310 116,003] 3,137 - 2,617 168 23 5 
1931—1 
motals oo. 35. 240,473) 7,619] 234,845] 7,248] 2,966) 5,568 364 56 “) 
RAI.) es. 123,622) 4,339] 120,853] 4,125 - 2,741 210 28 4 
m Female...... 116,851 3,280] 118,992} 3,123 - 2,827 154 28 3 
1932— 
otal fs o3 oot 235,666] 7,284] 230,302} 6,960] 2,817) 5,311 323 53 1 
Male. ........ 121,052} 4,130] 118,396] 3,949 ~ 2,666 181 20 - 
Female...... 114,584) 3,154] 111,906} 3,011 - 2,645 142 33 1 
 1933— é 
: lo 222,868} 6,848] 217,812] 6,510) 2,655} 4,979 331 77 7 
_ Ca 114,388} 3,887] 111,807] 3,695 - 2,537 191 44 | 
| Female...... 108,480) 2,961] 106,005} 2,815 - 2,442 140 33 6 
—-1934—2 
mea otal........ 221,303]  6,452/| 216,230] 6,150) 2,658) 5,018 298 50 4 
1 ee 113,323] 3,636] 110,776] 3,470 - 2,525 165 22 1 
= Female...... 107,980}  2,816|| 105,454) 2,680 - 2,493 133 28 3 
1935— 
= 221,451) 6,449!) 216,482} 6,136] 2,590} 4,872 308 97 5 
MARIE, Sci os 113,293} 3,646] 110,763] 3,468 - 2,478 175 57 3 
Female......| 108,158! 2,803! 105,719 2,668 - 2,399 183 40 2 
LONE ES SAMIR RCL SY SE pals STS Pa aie RS a De ry ya 
1 Including 4 females born alive in a quadruplet confinement. 2 Including Dionne quintuplets, 
all females, born alive. 
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Ages of Parents.—Table 5 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in the year 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the 
whole of Canada) and for 1932-34. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1934 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 28-04 years of age, one- 
half under 32-78 years and three-quarters under 38-72 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-22 years of age, one-half under 28-52 years and 
three-quarters under 33-91 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-33 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-51 years. It will be noted that the 
general tendency of the quartile and decile points over the latest three yeais is in 
an upward direction, although exceptions to this trend in 1934 are seen in the third 
quartile and the sixth and seventh deciles for fathers, and the eighth decile for _ 
mothers. In every case, except in the ninth decile for fathers, the 1926 figure is, 
however, appreciably greater than that for 1934. In other words, parents, generally 
speaking, are somewhat younger than in 1926 although for the years 1932-34 the 
trend has been generally upwards. 


5.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 
1926, 1932-34. 


Fathers. Mothers. 


Position in Array, by Age. welsh ee ee ee 
1926. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1926. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Years. | Years.| Years.| Years.|| Years.| Years.| Years.| Years. 


First quartile... /..cas0< 0 «genes 28-35 | 27-91] 27-97 | 28-04} 24-43 | 24-13] 24-17 24-22 
Second quartile....o; MG ss'ccs. oe >nes 33-31 | 32-67] 32-77 | 382-78) 28-89 | 28-45 | 28-45 28-52 
Third quartile «igi .s tease ed as 39-01 | 38-78 | 38-74] 38-72] 34-26 | 38-84] 38-79 33-91 
Biaret G0cilO-su.2 ctaaentrn weet ae 8s 24-91 | 24-64 | 24-69 | 24-74] 21-41] 21-22] 21-25 21-29 
Second decile... fais s+ 0. ssiceeceatea- 27-28 | 26-93 | 26-98 | 27-04 || 23-50] 28-24 | 28-28 23-32 - 
Third deciles... nc. veces eeme ewe 29-35 | 28-88 | 28-88 | 28-95 || 25-34 | 24-97 | 25-02 25-07 
Fourth deceive. J32< deqsencx eee 31-28 | 30-71] 30-71 | 30-76) 27-79 | 26-67 | 26-69 26-78 
Fifth decile ic .ccccctsi ssa aee esas ee 33:31 | 32-67] 32-77 | 382-78 || 28-89 | 28-45 | 28-45 28-52 
Sixth decilar:..io% sce ses smtenteea<s « 35-48 | 34-89 | 384-83 | 34-81 ]/ 30-82] 30-37 | 30-36 30-39 
Seventh decile...........s.sees.-s- 37-81 | 37-43 | 87-38 | 37-35 || 33-41 | 32-61 | 32-65 32-66 
Highth decile: is. .kis see cs ge csees 40-40 | 40-29 | 40-21) 40-22]) 35-61 | 35-24] 385-20 35-17 


Ninth deciles. 2etes wes oo oer s 5 44-19 | 44-28] 44-26 | 44-33 | 38-69 | 38-50] 38-45 38-51 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 6 classifies the children born in 1984 and 
1935 by country of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British-_ 
born or foreign-born parents. The term ‘country not specified”, under country of. 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 
and 1935 the percentage of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose 
from 61-4 in 1926 to 65:4 and 66-4 for 1934 and 1935, respectively. 
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6.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1934 and 1935. 


Numbers of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified 
Country. 


Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified 

ountry. 


Country of Birth of Parents. 


Father. | Mother. ayaa Father. | Mother rail 
ee en. 
No. No. No. p.c p.c p.c 
SE ee 158,004 173,647 144,700 71-4 78-5 65-4 
160,241 | 177,077 | 147,077 72-4 80-0 66-4 
MR Aah sb oo cn 12,763 10,662 4,266 5-8 4-8 1-9 
12,019 9,865 3,721 5:5 4-5 1-7 
AE, A oes 9s ta 2,304 1,857 733 1-0 0-8 0-3 
2,181 1, 666 627 1-0 0-8 0-3 
ee te ee ee 5,063 5,011 1,740 2:3 2°3 0-8 
4,762 4,626 1,579 2-2 2-1 0-7 
ale a aes Cras 561 420 107 0°3 0-2 2 
. 566 368 70 0-3 Q-2}° — 3 
@uher British Isles.................. 59 34 2 2 2 
A. 60 4] 2 2 2 
Srewioundland:.:................ fee 907 852 372 0-4 0-4 0-2 
881 879 353 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Other British Empire............... 421 301 106 0-2 0-1 2 
433 282 118 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Ry ae ee 2,450 1,603 15219 1-1 0-7 0-5 
2,110 1,390 1,009 1-0 0-6 0:5 
SE ae eee oe oa 459 856 210 0-2 0-2 0-1 
482 860 214 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Fs ai aC aC (Ga aa 453 509 327 0-2 0-2 0-1 
437 460 311 0-2 0-2 0-1 
ee eee ete Py. kD 312 236 75 0-1 0-1 2 
333 219 77 0-2 0-1 2 
IR OA a eR 1,115 870 467 0:5 0:4 0-2 
1,130 833 428 0:5 0-4 0-2 
a ES ee 987 864 725 0:4 0-4 0:3 
957 787 663 0-4 0-4 0-3 
EE AA Re BOS: AS 1,693 1,045 960 0-8 0-5 0:4 
1,660 1,009 914 0-7 0-5 0-4 
SR Ae SD 787 462 249 0-4 0-2 0-1 
704 402 228 0-3 0-2 0-1 
a aie a lia a, Sale aR ae 5,139 4,485 3,430 2-3 2-0 1-5 
ri 5,068 4,254 3,240 2:3 1-9 1-5 
SEED Ae Sa aee p P e 4,497 8,641 2,599 2-0 1-6 1-2 
4,163 3,373 2,276 1-9 1-5 1-0 
ER ee ne hey. sO 764 376 205 0:3 0-2 0-1 
é 775 366 183 0-3 0-2 0-1 
Other European countries............ 3,953 2,698 2,013 1-8 1-2 0-9 
8,828 2,019 1,874 1-7 1-1 0-8 
Saina and Japan.................... 819 639 604 0-4 0-3 0°3 
708 535 481 0-3 0-2 0-2 
Other Asiatic countries.............. 228 143 116 0-1 0-1 0-1 
198 124 107 0-1 0-1 2 
Ss 9,187 9,349 2,493 4-2 4-2 1-1 
8, 983 8,885 2,264 4-] 4-0 1-0 
Country not specified............... 8,378 1, 243 179 3-8 0-6 0-1 
* 8, 682 1,180 192 3:9 0:5 0-1 
er ne 221,303 221,303 167,894 100-0 109-0 45°94 
re EE See Be eae ae 221,451 221,451 168,010 3 100-0 100-6 79°94 
_ 1Includes the Uteraing? ? Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. ‘This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed parentage’’, 7.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1934 and 1935, distributed by the principal origins. 


7.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1934 and 1935. 


ese eee 


Cann” 444 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Father. | Mother. races Father. | Mother. ee 
No No No. p.c p.c. p.c. 
Ponediskisck hs Rese he cet eree a ractters ere tote 44,468 47,412 29,426 20-1 21-4 13-3 
44,302 47,192 28,794 20-0 21-3 13-0 
Trish® 1: S2ib ae ee ee aeae cists eee 19,983 19,285 7,985 9-0 8-7 3-6 
20,109 19,484 7,822 9-1 8-8 3:5 
Scottish: oa. ade eee ines tera 20,248 20,420 8,191 9-1 9-2 3 
20,472 20,661 8,166 9-2 9-3 3 
Weelslas ic cards cee s ottsle- a cieers tele oes 920 727 0-4 0:3 0- 
936 739 101 0-4 0:3 1 
Wrench sco Gs ce aie hid eee 83, 662 86,952 79,141 37-8 39°3 35: 
83,386 87,052 78,612 37°7 39°3 35- 
Geman Ss Bare ware aoe 11,539 12,178 8,052 5:2 5:5 3: 
11,627 12,266 8,034 5:3 5°5 3° 
IN TIVVen Van Beae cree oe ieee ats crates hare 43 41 3 1 1 1 
42 36 38 ! 1 1 
AUIStLIAN. cook fous cee he Soe wera ers 784 792 509 0-4 0:4 0-2 
634 664 372 0:3 0-3 0-2 
Pelman...< ldiaha neice geders sone 593 569 289 0-3 0:3 0-1 
622 601 312 0-3 0:3 0-1 
TSU ARLEN lcteroe eel cio aeons se ert 53 BF 19 1 1 1 
46 19 15 i - 1 
Chinese snccer cise votne teen Setar ene 221 179 176 0-1 0-1 0-1 
212 163 156 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Czech and: Slovak... 2.4. dss <ss08-0 714 734 560 0:3 0°3 0:3 
774 727 570 0-3 0-3 0:3 
Danish ceases eae area Se ioe 806 578 263 0:4 0:3 0-1 
811 569 238 0-4 0:3 0-1 
DEC sano see ree ete ewe earteto 2,471 2,498 1,266 1-1 1-1 0-6 
2,669 2,524 1,289 1-2 1-1 0-6 
Bannish ee eae cen aus Pe tee tee 554 744 460 0-3- 0:3 0-2 
524 731 451 0-2 0:3 0-2 
ES tets ene DON ene oratn BeMnoiad 198 135 121 0-1 0-1 0-1 
186 127 105 0-1 0-1 1 
PeDroW ca ticce cs slacracte cess ere 2,092 2,067 2,015 0-9 0-9 0-9 
2,155 2,128 2,063 1-0 1-0 0-9 
Dab ti(0 t) hpagee ec re oe A ERE gc 4 38 38 1 1 1 
55 51 51 1 4 1 
Hun rarian iets a ne ctehostaseantoae 1,036 1,101 915 0-5 0-5 0- 
; 1,022 1,060 869 0-5 0-5 0- 
Tcelandicanstrscctu ee aes 357 359 200 0-2 0-2 0- 
390 388 214 0-2 0-2 0- 
Give lth Reta ROOT otoDIn or aicn cic 3,495 4,127 3,356 1-6 1-9 1- 
3,506 4,074 3,343 1-6 1-8 1: 
Tt align. oc,ccceeiokc cute cista de tales 2,115 LTS 1,500 1-0 0-8 0: 
2,169 1,818 1,517 1-0 0-8 0 
Japanese.cteveetee <=n cb ayteiecn Sass 643 639 633 0:3 0:3 0 
561 554 552 0-3 0-3 0 
NGETO, ooo teaiee ie ances spietretionia cers 349 407 317 0-2 0-2 0- 
f 375 434 334 0-2 0-2 0- 
INOrweeians.aces te ce ae ieercas nisin oncrers 1,759 1,833 729 0-8 0:8 0: 
1,700 1,759 655 0-8 0-8 0- 
Polish.4.6 ousted. cogeteenetres eke 2,970 3,343 2,181 1:3 1-5 1- 
Y 2,894 ouese 2,042 1-3 1-5 0- 
PR OUMIADIAN (1 uyosaeinerdine antes mere sias 483 440 284 0-2 0-2 0 
} 454 462 288 0-2 0-2 0 
Russian... cee thane hoe tee egrets : 1,408 1,376 957 0-6 0-6 0- 
: 13h 1,265 864 0-6 0-6 0 
Serbo-Croatian wiacasssc co cuss tos cae 480- 436 359 0-2 0-2 0- 
431 387 325 0-2 0-2 0- 
es alt bie] RAR BIS oe Berne cas dada 1,477 1,292 464 0-7 0-6 0- 
1,505 1,436 477 0-7 0-6 0: 
Gira cn leeteae anaimievecaneteiays shal cre maslielatetstars 318 212 70 0-1 0-1 
331 222 Ay 0-1 0-1 
Sytinni vides in oat enteate wettest 233 195 159 0-1 0-1 0- 
1 208 169 128 0-1 0-1 0 
Wikraintant..ocveen. se sen escivarem tes 5,960 6, 683 5,300 2-7 3:0 2 
5,992 6,838 5,326 2-7 3-1 2 


eo ~ ° aiace. ge 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 165. 
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7.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
, Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Origin of Parents Parents of Specified Origins. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Prieta Father. | Mother. Pisonis, 
No No. No. No No. No. 
ae SERRA en 1934 245 218 118 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1935 264 260 127 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Origin not specified................. 1934 8,586 1,493 363 3-9 0-7 0-2 
1935 8,776 1,360 296 4-0 0-6 0-1 
TOME Te Sera ont 1934} 221,303 | 221,303 | 156,5962 100-0 100-0 70-83 
LOUAIS ge hk eee 1935! 221,451 | 221,451 | 154,6182 100-0 100-0 69-83 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2? This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have thesameorigin. The difference between this figure and the total number of births represents 
the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. 3 This excludes the 
percentage of “‘mixed parentage’’, i.e., parents not of the same origin. 4 Including ‘‘Galician’”’ and 


“Bukovinian’’. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 


~ low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 


noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 221,303 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1934, 8,070, or 
3-65 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1935 show 
a total of 221,451 live births, of which 8,344, or 3-77 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,311 were males and 4,033 females— 
a ratio of 1,069 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,049 males per 1,000 
females in 1934, and a general 1935 rate for all live births of 1,047 males to 1,000. 
females. (See Table 8.) 


8.—Numbers of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1935, 
Percentages to Total Live Births, and Totals of legitimate Births, by Sex, 1933, 
1934, and 1935, with Averages or Totals, 1926-35. 


Age Group of Mother and Item. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


=_— 1935. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
mender 15 years................... Nil 8 3 12 19 3 3 8 4 60 
BR RV OBIS S28 eich hte adele uimiersick. 29 ABS 123 488 884 149 199 203 83 2,395 
20-24 years DOS ad 134 2,993 
25-29 years 85 89 45 1,007 
30-34 years 38 42 25 413 
35-39 years 26 24 22 265 
_ 40-44 years 14 19 7 99 
45 years or over ON ING Nal 
BREEV OT een eee ono ee 5 2} Nil 1,104 
Totals— 
i 42; 558) 299) 2,334) 2,196) 501) 489] 479] 240 7,138 
Ee er 74 652 373] 2,431) 2,707 501 651 613 330 8,332 
“foci 25 gee GS apes ae a Sens 59 668 358] 2,433] 2,786 593 646 623 350 8,426 
cn te IS Se eae 84 659 367) 2,335] 2,590 512 678 589 346 8,070 
Se no dinlivs Save cas 83} 663] 403] 2,506) 2,642) 473) 640) 614] 320 8,344 
Percentages of All Live Births— | p.c. | p.c. pc; |p. | p.e D-Co-| {p.Ce sl psc p.c p.c. 
US SE ee on 3-0 6-0 3°6 3°2 4-4 3°8 3-2 9 3) oth 3°78 
OE eee ence ea teens 4-3 5-8 3-6 3-1 4-0 3-8 3-4 3-6 3°5 3-65 
IN SE es tire ne 4-1 5-7 3°9 3-3 4-2 8°5 3-3 3°8 3-2 3°77 
Male Illegitimate Births-— No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
TEN GATES Sa AS ea 26 351 173i, 1.261) 2.422 262 339 341 187 4,362 
7 oie a i ee 47 340 TOT) 1, 231) 1 272 243 333 296 179 4,132 
| aire nak ENE SE ee 37 341 218} 1,298] 1,368 237 329 314 169 4,311 
Female Illegitimate Births— 
OES tes gh a 33 ony 185} 1,172} 1,364 241 307 282 163 4,064 
AEE ae ee ae 37 319 176} 1,104] 1,228 269 845 293 167 3,938 
RS idee es oa ome glia 461 322 185i 1,2081 1,2741 2361 3111 300) 151 4,033 
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Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1935 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Stillbirths 
to unmarried mothers were 4-0 p.c. of total illegitimate births in 1935, whereas 
total stillbirths were only 2-8 p.c. of total births in the same year. 


9.—Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 
1935, with Averages or Totals, 1926-35, and Ratios to Totals, 1933, 1934, and 1935. 


Born to All Mothers. Born to 
Age Group of Mother Unmar- 
and Item. ried 
Canada. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. | Moth- 
ers. 
1935. 
Under 15 years........ 4] Nil | Nil | Nil 2 1} Nil | Nil 1] Nil 4 
15-19 ViGATS H5.4 a+ e:tiecre 339 4 36 24 66 131 19 a Ws 24 18 80 
20-24: VealSiccnsactaarane eon 19 ed. 66 402 456 68 83 88 58 100 
DD=2ONV CALA srl eae aie a 1,522 11 83 60} 527} 518 83} 101 77 62 40 
S0-34;,y GOrs seen worsen 1,308 14 59 51} «5 11) > 438 63 72 67 38 19 
RUSE Attach aansacbouee 1,142 14 51 38} 446} 381 56 78 55 23 15 
AQ Aa VAT Gaaceiet nee see 620 3 30), S21) 255). 179 36 40 39 17 10 
45 years or over........ 97) Nil 5 6 37 24 5 12 i 1 3 
INOtigiven'.<. shee seme 100 2 1] Nil vi 17 1 2 5 1 77 
Totals— 
Av. 1926-30.......... 7,458 43} 365] 283] 2,212) 2,761) 479) 551) 467) 297 356 
Av. 1931-35.......... 6,931 67] 401) 302) 2,337] 2,284; 383] 488) 421) 247 381 
1983 sa cceee waste 6,848 72| 429) 295] 2,363] 2,161! 364] 467) 447) 250 376 
LOSES. centres eee eisiess 6,452 67| 350] 284! 2,232] 2,091) 369) 465) 363) 231 354 
BAB i a te ioe SR 6,449 67| 342] 266) 2,317) 2,140) 331) 405) 363) 218 348 
Ratios to Total Births- 
1933 ss est esateewek Sa0l6. Seb Sol leeetO) -FSe Oly esesie Devi te2-3|e aoe nlemoeD 4-3 
1984 pt. ok. eR 28 ASsBIle Ot Ole te Vile manS) eto ro| mma Clee mane Ounwe 4-2 
193 5erce eee ees 2-8] 322]. S250) 25 |G S <0} Segieu4) Seo 0) woe?) eee 4-0 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by Canada 
and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with respect to crude 
birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) are shown in Table 10. 


10.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. | Birth Country. Year. | Birth © 

Rate. Rate. 
Costa, Rican sSeee eee niet 1934 42-2 Poland Scie deta cae oie 1934 26-5 
PHlestine Wao cio nok ete aeitars 1934 41-6 Spas. nce ee ee ne eee 1934 26-2 
Salvadorsest sce ere oO ee 1933 40-9 Lithuania: oe) ee ee ee ere 1934 24-8 
Straits Settlements.............. 1934 40-7 Ttaliys o-oo Beth eee eee 1934 23-4 
Hie Vpts Pes wre eee cones 1934 40-3 Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1934 23-4 
Ceylon ee as.c uence aeons 1934 37-2 Newioundland 2s 2 cctcs cick eetele ets 1934 23-0 
Chilenr tres xdc acer sae aa 1934 33°8 Tealand:, js aecct nee eae 1934 22-8 
Britishjindiaen ac. iene eee 1934 83°7 RUD SATV ES, cine eta ere eer 1934 21-9 
ROUNIaNIA sho boene cere oe 1934 32-4 Netherlands 53.5.2. seen ccnek ee 1934 20-7 
Greece Feo. tieaatciieere seas 1984 31-2 Wruguayae xcace ten cis cee eee 1934 20-6 
TAMAICRS anaes. seen ee eee 1934 31-2 Canadas... conc eee 1935 20-3 
Bulwarigo ose chee decane 1934 30-0 Northern Ireland... ee eee 1934 19-8 
Apa. Leas anaes cee eae 1934 30-0 TrishtHiree; State:cncsc eee 1934 19-2 
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10.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years—concluded. 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 
Rate. Rate. 
Country—concluded. 
UN UULTIG hg 3 oleae ing ne ae 1934 18-1 INGUIN ER re sere ors toate tetate «iors 1934 14-6 
(OUDIETR at ie er 1934 18-0 DMOGON pects teh ccc een foes 1934 13-7 
Maree Er Wenn eR AE OF 6 ss sats sled ove 1934 18-0 Reenter ee, 1934 13-5 
MSATINGN IS. «cect ens BOIS os ohne 1934 17-8 
ORE eRe ec 1934 17-2 || Province of Canada— 
United States (reg. area)........ 1934 17-1 BY its) oY2 (canary a a Rae arpa Sealants a 1935 24-6 
New ealand |. ..c.c.s.cces oe Geele LOGK 16-5 INewebrunswiCk 4. sq. 8. <a hen. 1935 24-2 
PAWEL IE ROMO ches % acid bsjuveicinateea 1934 16-4 Prince Edward Island........... 1935 22-6 
PWeALAOT IGN. oes <atsais.e%e aie 1934 16-2 INGVA COLI UE ah ocen Oe. seve. 1935 22-0 
Pee AU TA SIRO Merck occcais%.baidre cleele 1934 16-1 AISCLCD.. PRS fee o8 Re hse 19385 |. 21-2 
HICATCOE UIT NTN «a ches soa cs alerts 1934 16-1 paskatchewan.,....cn2.2/b. se. 1935 21-0 
BOBBIE TSIOS. ci. sacle a,sieis.clo- telvics 1934 15-5 Manitoba wie h aaa stp tio itt 1935 18-8 
ESET RTARTA TS eee ane 1934 15-4 Ont anions de eye awa eek 1935 17-2 
England and Wales.............. 1934 14-8 BritishiColumibia...i.46.....5% 6. 1935 13-€ 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia tend to increase in “good times’? and to diminish in “hard times’’, 
when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
the event. Thus an examination of the figures for individual years over the past 
decade clearly shows that marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession 
was steady and marked until 1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of 
little more than 2 p.c. over 1932, for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. 
was recorded, and the 1935 figures were more than 5 p.c. above those of 1934. This 
general trend for Canada as a whole was followed in the figures for each province, 
although in the cases of Prince Edward Island and Alberta the large increases in 


~ 1934 were not held in the following year. 


Summary statistics of marriages and marriage rates, 1933-35, with averages 
for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35, are given in Table 32, p. 190. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1934 was 29-1 years and that of all brides 24-9 years. The average excess of the 


_ bridegroom’s age was thus 4-2 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the 


contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 


_ is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-3 years younger than the 


brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-6 years in the group 


' 20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-6 


years for the bridegrooms 50 years and over in 1934. On the other hand, when 


_ the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 


In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 


_understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 


grooms in 1935, 926 were bachelors, 63 widowers, 11 divorced men; out of each 
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1,000 brides, 950 were spinsters, 41 widows, 9 divorced women. The first year 


in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was © 


1928. The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 
15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
Thus 1,376 divorces were granted in 1935, while 814 divorced males and 696 
divorced females married again. This of course does not mean that these were 


the same persons. Table 12 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by i 


provinces. 
11.— Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1934. 

Excess of. Excess of 
Year and Ae ies Average | Average Year and Average Average Average 

Age Group Rh Ae Age of Age of Age Group Age of Bede geo 

of Bridegrooms. propre Brides. | Bride- of Brides. Brides. pat Bride- 

; grooms grooms 
All bridegrooms. . . 29-1 24-9 4.2 || All brides......... 24-9 29-1 4-2 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-4 —0Q-3 || Under 20 years.... 18-5 24-7 6-2 
20-24 years......... 22-9 21-3 1-6 || 20-24 years......... 22-4 26-6 4-2 
25-29 years......... 27-3 23-6 3-7 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 29-9 2-8 
30-34 years. .0.....- 32-1 26-0 6-1 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 34-9 2-8 
35-389 years......... 37-3 28-7 8-6 || 35-39 years......... i oy 40:5 3-3 
40-44 years......... 42-3 32-3 10-0 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-6 4-3 
45-49 years......... ji 47-3 36-0 11-3 || 45-49 years......... 47-4 51-8 4-4 
50 years or over... . 60-0 48-4 11-6 || 50 years or over.... 57-9 62-0 4-1 


12.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriage, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. : 1934. 
Province. ‘ Exxcess of Excess of 
at eb Average Average Litera Average Average 
Bo tae Age of Age of Ba oP Age of Age of 
eroome Brides. Bride- pais 3 ae Brides. Bride- 
grooms. é grooms, 
Prince Edward Island...... . 29-2 24-9 4-3 29-7 24-8 4-9 
INOValocolign mata.) die 28-5 24-1 4-4 28-6 24-4 4-2 
New Brunswick............ 28-6 24-1 4-5 28-7 24-2 4-5 
Quebectvaduk Gaye etal 29-5 25-7 3°8 29-2 25-5 3-7 
Oncariole. earache eee 28-9 25-0 3-9 28-9 25-0 3-9 
Manitoba...) 6 carecet een 29-7 24-8 4.9 29-3 24-6 4-7 
Saskatchewan............... 28-8 23-5 5-3 28-7 23-4 5-3 
Alberta.ca, Sa net trees 29-2 23-8 5-4 29-3 23-9 5-4 
British) Columbiasis. 2.000 30-8 26-1 4-7 30-3 25-6 4-7 
Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)...... 29-2 24-9 4-3 29-1 24-9 4-2 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages con- 
tracted in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside 
Canada. This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentages 
in all the western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See 
Table 13.) Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority 
in each province, and in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec they show a marked 
predominance. Taking Canada as a whole, over 76 p.c. of all grooms and 84 p.e. 
of all brides in 1935 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages shown 
for the period covered by the statistics. 
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13.—Percentage Distribution by Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 
1933, 1934, and 1935, with Averages for 1921=25,1926-39, and 1931-35. 


Norr.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166; for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 163-163; and for 1931-32, the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 189. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


by Nativity. 
| 
2 Born in Born 
Province. Year. a Province of in Other El a oH . 
Total. Papi Residence. Provinces. , 
lation, Grooms.] Brides. |Grooms.} Brides.|Grooms.| Brides. 


ee) (ReGen lle ecesecmece cl fe > cc seme | Someones bce | (ne (Se ee es 


Prince Edward Island.|Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 3-7 

Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 4-1 2-9 5-1 3-6 

Av. 1931-35 496 5-6 89-7 4-7 3°6 5-6 3-8 

1933 481 5-4 87-9 5-4 4-4 6-7 4-4 

1934 536 6-0. 89-2 4-5 2-8 6-3 5-4 

1935 516 | 5-8 90-3 4-5 3-3 5-2 3-1 

Nova Scotia.......... Av. 1921-25 | 3,186 6-1 78-2 5-6 3-4 16-3 13-4 

Av. 1926-30 | 3,224 6-3 78-7 5-0 3:6 16:3 12-4 

Av. 1931-35 3,522 6-8 81-8 5-4 4-1 12-8 8-8 

1933 3,316 6-4 81-7 5-8 4-2 12-5 8-4 

1934 | 3,756 7-2 83-5 4.9 3-9 11-6 7:7 

1935 | 3,946 7-5 82-8 5-5 4.7 11-6 8-0 

New Brunswick. ..... Av. 1921-25 | 2,953 7°6 72-4 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 

Av. 1926-30 | 2,970 7-4 72°7 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 

Av. 1931-35 | 2,737 6-5 78°7 9-9 8-3 11-4 8-5 

1933 | 2,517 6-0 78-5 9-7 8-2 11-7 8-5 

1934 3,045 7-2 79-2 10-0 7°8 10-8 8-0 

1935 | 3,200 7°5 79-8 9-6 7:4 10-6 7:3 

COT a wt, eg Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 14-0 3°5 15-4 13-0 

Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 4.2 4-0 14-5 11-3 

1933 | 15,337 5-2 80-0 4-2 4-3 15-8 12-3 

1934 | 18,242 6-0 83-2 4-3 3°8 12-4 9-5 

1935 | 19,967 6-5 84-5 4-3 4-4 11-2 8-0 

MATEO 30 Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 

Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7°8 57-2 7:3 6-8 35:5 31-3 

Av. 1931-35 | 24,260 6-8 62-9 7-0 7-4 30-1 23-1 

1933 | 22,587 6:3 62-0 71 7°7 30-9 23-4 

1934 | 25,874 7-1 65-3 6-9 7-2 27-8 20-2 

1935 | 26,843 7:3 71-0 5-6 6-1 23-4 16-4 

Mramatons.......... Av. 1921-25 4,634 7:5 28-4 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 

Av. 1926-30 | 4,951 75 35-9 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 

Av. 1931-35 | 5,015 7-1 48-4 11-5 10-8 40-1 26-5 

1933 | 4,819 6-8 48-0 11-6 11-2 40-3 25-9 

1934 5,296 7-4 52-4 12-2 11-3 35-4 22-0 

19385 | 5,341 75 56-1 12-0 11-7 31-9 19-3 

Saskatchewan........ Av. 1921-25 | 4,982 6-4 9-7 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 

Av. 1926-30 6, 036 7-0 18-6 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 

Av. 1931-85 | 5,680 6-1 36-7 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 

1933 | 5,371 5-8 36-5 19-5 14-7 44-0 25-0 

1934 | 5,519 5-9 41-7 19-5 13-9 38-8 19-9 

1935 | 6,036 6°5 45-5 18-7 14-1 35-8 18-9 

OS Av. 1921-25 | 4,313 7°3 9-8 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 

Av. 1926-30 | 5,265 8-0 16-3 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 

Av. 1931-35 | 5,530 74 28-5 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 

1933 | 5,389 7-2 28-4 20-8 18-7 50-8 33-6 

1934 6, 053 8-0 31-8 21-5 19-3 46-7 29-0 

1935 | 6,010 7-9 34-7 21-7 19-6 43-6 25-6 

_ British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 | 3,971 7-1 16-2 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 

; Av. 1926-30 4,786 7°5 18-1 20-9 21-7 61-0 53:4 

Av. 1931-35 4,267 6-0 26-5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35°9 

1933 4,048 5-7 26-0 23-8 28-0 50-1 34-1 

1934 4,771 6-6 28-9 24-1 27-3 47-1 31-4 

: 1935 | 5,034 6-8 30-9 26-6 28-9 42-6 28-9 
_ Canada (Fxclusive of| 

_ the Territories)'....|Av. 1926-30 | 71,885 7:3 54-9 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 

Ay. 1931-35 | 68,596 6-4 60-9 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 

1933 | 63,865 6-0 59-9 10-0 9-8 30-1 21-1 

1934 | 73,092 6-8 63-6 9-9 9-3 26-5 17:8 

1935 | 76,893 7:0 67-1 9-5 9-2 23-4 15-3 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—lFor comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and . 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 14. 


14.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude 
Marriage — 
Rate 
Country. Country or Province per 
1,000 
Popula- 
tion 
ae Country—concluded 
Germianyet 2c. tc fieties cosets 1934 11-1 Canada.& 3 Geet ae aes 7-0 
Union ey ? South Africa (Whites)| 1934 10-4 Chilevhe. Os. can nema ale oe 7-0 . 
Denmrarkeyycs sce ee «ca tetris 1934 9-5 IN OR WELY2 oe chet stats ar otciate. otreretoveae 6-7 
Bulgaria. ......s.seseeeeeceees 1934 9-3 AUStriadce.s chitin sserntocte ts © 6-5 6G 
ane She ee eee 1934 9-2 Teeland ® 4245 beet «ne eaniee wee 6-4 7 
Hiuneanves. «vee Salons nab aees @ 1934 8-9 Northern Ireland............- 6-4 | 
Rogen and Wales £00 cosic09< 1934 8-5 Newfoundland 2.2... este ss « 6-3 
That vaveencnn acteatea’s cle mee eet 1934 8-4 hi tm AMeArE AG obctiatiocecr 6-0 
Polande yn, oe at sea bctelate cents 1934 8:3 Coyvlon® face caetocie teat eee 5-4 
IBTIbISHPISICS! peat ers celeste stare oie 1934 8-1 TUMEUR yive wee erecta cretciensieterate ates 5-3 
Czechoslovakia.........0ss+e- 1934 7-9 Trish Free State...........+-- 4-7 
USEONILA ee vireiateteluessis's)aleleternterels 1934 7-9 Jearmaleate race cetera cisielste se stoke 3°9 
WniteduStates.-ces «.«ccisctelr's ois 1932 7-9 Pana mdncemc cremate c.eteee ores ons 3-3 
Swed endtaseraicccch arace ante otter 1934 7:8 Sal VAGOL ene stcaicitcsieiete ec 3-2 @ 
SwitzeLlanGe ssc ccs ere cerrsiets eee 1934 7-8 
sAtistraliaee ccte cress oo xer eee 1934 7-7 
iBeloiunmasesn sees snccsie ie 1934 7-6 | Province of Canada— 
ING ey ACHIEN Gh araaunnmcndoe co 1934 7-6 UA WoOLtar tet veces heat aoe 7:9 
(GOSS dior Scio GSO OS OOD Cig GSE 1934 7-5 Manitobat® 6 lar oeecew serine 7-5 @ 
Scotland 1934 7:5 New Brunswick... .vie.e< 00. «> i-5> @ 
Italy 7-4 NovarScotianes sacas ac fare ic 1-00 
Lithuania 7-4 Ontarios. 22. neato st don 22 7-309 
Finland 7:3 British Columbia............ 6-8 
Netherlands 7-3 @Quebees s4..5 poke ch see 6-5 @F 
France 7-1 Saskatchewan............. he 6-5 @ 
Greece 7-1 Prince Edward Island 5-8 7 


_ Subsection 2.—Divorces. : 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted - | 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up — 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces | 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than | 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


One effect of the War was to increase divorce. The causes may be found 
in the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wives. ‘The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy | 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
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The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 875 in 19380. The numbers 
are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 


province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 


the decree absolute. Since 1931 there has been an increase of almost 100 p.c. 
in the total number of divorces granted. All provinces except Quebec show in- 
creases over that year. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 1911 
to 1936 inclusive will be found in Table 15. (For divorces in each year prior to 
1911 see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825.)* 


15.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1911-36. 


Norr.—Only three divorces have been granted in Prince Edward Island since Confederation, one in 
1913, one in 1931 and one in 1935. In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these 
provinces. 


re 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. Bee 
eT Rae ee ota 
Year. New British for 
Ontario.| Quebec.| Alberta. Bete Manitoba. goo1e Bae le Canada. 
itl ae 13 4 2 Nil 3 101 6 19 57 
Bitlet cn chee. 9 S 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
a nn 20 4 4 1 6 Nil 4 20 606 
eho ee aaeh 18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
RDS 8 er ska, 10 3 5 1 1 13 6 16 53 
MUU IN oc. c) ons 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
LOGS se en 10 4 2 1 Nil 8 6 23 54 
BS pe hciicioieeroretassve 10 2 2 1 Nil 24 10 65 114 
‘OCS os ne ela aie 49 4 363 34 883 36 13 147 376 
SEA ea re Be 91 9 654 264 424 45 15 136 429 
BE Moors. 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
em ss oa 90 6 1294 374 974 30 12 138 544 
ORO ss ines ho 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1393 505 
OA o's otieag at 114 13 1184 284 775 42 15 1368 543 
Lee 121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
ELS el ie 113 10 1544 483 854 19 12 167 608 
TN eae a 182 13 1484 604 1023 29 17 197 748 
BOBS Ri onl cfs. 213 25 1684 554 794 28 143 203 785 
US oe ae 208 30 1474 694 894 30 21 222 816 
OE eget iretrercX6°s' oss 207 40 1514 624 1144 19 27 255 875 
UES 904 38 1544 514 944 36 20 208 6926 
TES Ae 3417 24 1494 614 1144 35 26 245 995 
LOS = oe te 30438 23 1354 484 1164 PAA 12 258 923 
EC ae 8585 36 1684 624 1264 33 17 306 1,106 
JES ae 4637 26 2094 604 1454 52 36 884 1,376 
UO cee 5118 36 2094 794 1794 41 38 433 1,526 
1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3 One 
by Parliament, remainder by courts. 4 Granted by courts. 5 Two granted by Parliament, 
remainder by courts. 6 Includes one in Prince Edward Island. 7 Three granted by Parlia- 
ment, remainder by courts. 8 Four granted by Parliament, remainder by courts. 


Section 3.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 


_ aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
_ science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 


conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


* The General Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce 
showing the sex of applicants and the number of persons re-married together with comparisons with certain 
other countries. Application for this bulletin should be made to the Dominion Statistician. 
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Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-2 in 1934. 


Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 ver 
1,000 in the 60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the past century, declined 
to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 
11-8 in 1934. In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 
in the ’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 12-9 in 1934. 


There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 
and 11-9 in 1919. Over a pericd, however, these abnormalities are reduced to 
negligibility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is 
a decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec 
for the years 1933-35. This has been in evidence ever since 1926, but latterly 
Quebec has shown a lower rate than any of the provinces to the east of her. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Summary statistics of total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are — 
given in Table 32, p. 190, for Canada, by provinces. The absolute number of — 


deaths as well as the crude death rate increased in 1935. In fact total deaths 


were greater than they have been since 1930, but the death rate was increased very 
little over the 1933 level although the advantage gained in 1934 was lost. All © 


provinces except Prince Edward Island contributed to the increase. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1934 and 1935 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups thereafter in Table 16, together with the percentage 
of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1933, and 1934 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 17. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. The method of construction 
and interpretation of this table is given on p. 162 in connection with a similar one 
showing quartile and decile ages of married fathers and mothers. 
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16.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Sex and Age 


Groups, 1934-35. 
ec OV0OOO0M@DMROD Oo —e———yoo>> 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Age Group. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1934, 1935. 1934. | 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

MEATY OAT co scenes hie Gis oie.< oe 9,124 | 9,069 | 6,746] 6,661 16-5 15-9 14-6 13-8 
Meresie Ss ortk see ce oc acirt hehe s 1,162 1 Ps Be pe 997 1,038 2-1 2-0 2:2 2-1 
soir Wikia stk Koh oReldy eS aah a oh 573 533 437 480 1-0 0-9 0-9 1-0 
SAL Cc coh, caters ec o's seh Shea eicke 387 408 322 319 0-7 0-7 0:7 0:7 
EES i Bina: ecg One 312 296 242 257 0-6 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Totals, Under 5 years......... 11,558 | 11,478 | 8,744] 8,755 20-9 20-1 18-9 18-1 
Peay WOANS or so... TSR See ack 969 | 1,011 734 831 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-7 
Meee MeE IV OOTS: eatee. cst Coe Cae etc 5% 784 87 640 724 1-4 1-5 1-4 1-5 
BURY CATS ee wrocin es hee Ce eho k ese 953.|. 1,127 970 949 1-7 2-0 2-1 2-0 
BRE EASV OATH scams oc bee ak ees eee. y-21D 1,289 1,299 Teo3o 2-2 2:3 2°8 2°8 
BRTEUSV OAT Sees 58 oc. oes eave e sce s 1,202 1,266 1,284 1,368 2-2 2°2 2°8 2°8 
hs HERS GE Gens ee 15252 1,283 | 1,296 1,269 2°3 2°2 2°8 2-6 
OS EU) SEEN No Me es oe ea 1,341 1,430 1,376 1,506 2°4 2°5 3°0 3-1 
BUTARV COALS Sacto ats coke oh cece t 1,680 ARE: 1,488 1,550 3-0 3-1 3-2 3-2 
BeTULVOATSNY Is Ses soidew en fale x 2,526; |) 2827 2137978) 01 813 4-2 4-1 3°9 ook 
Oe UOC AS 2 RE Sean re 2,952 | 3,041] 2,124] 2,152 5°3 5-3 4-6 4+5 
BEAU CALS cttaeerans Pitas. sone cee. 3,451 3,536 2,453 2,563 6:3 6-2 5:3 5-3 
USE So gp 2 OR es a 4,082 4,182 2,913 2,986 7-4 7:3 6:3 6-2 
BEOURVORES Aue arom fet coc ee hk ae 4,623 | 4,747] 3,580] 3,788 8-4 8-3 7-7 7°8 
Be May OST Aas. <i cto ame oases 5,286 5,539 4,344 4,559 9-6 9-7 9-4 9-4 
Be ORY OATS eo Sees cichecsic cs be bles one 5,099 5,368 4,426 4,772 9-2 9-4 9-5 9-9 
PREG LY GAPS So aero Mek pecs OEP eS e ek 5,598 6,027 5, 765 6,186 10-1 10-5 12-4 12-8 
MEPVOATB YOR OVEL oc. ei vie cole snctes vet 823 875 el 7 1,247 1-5 1:5 2-4 2-6 
Totals, Stated Ages........... 55,184 | 57,177 | 46,350 | 48,353 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 

PreresnOustated...c:...ccekevcceen. 40 29 8 8 - - - = 

Totals, All Ages.............. 55,224 | 57,206 | 46,358 | 48,361 - ~ - - 


17.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1933, and 1934. 
——$—<$s—sKXsSOswKXsOK—K—K—K—r_Cxw6xeooOowwo ole» 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 

Position in Array by Age. 1926. | 1933. | 1934. || 1926. ) 1933. } 1934. || 1926. ) 1933. | 1934. 

Mirst Quartiles................ years of age| 1-83) 19-53) 20-06// 1-34] 16-65] 17-93] 2-85] 22-13] 21-96 
Second quartiles.............. z 45-50] 56-93] 57-52|| 45-16] 56-36] 57-09] 45-89] 57-66] 58-09 
= nird quartiles............... Me 70-70} 73-71] 73-79] 70-05] 72-98] 73-02\| 71-51] 74-58] 74-70 
secs EE A i a a aE BE [hs EE ere | PO en OMe genet eae Maitre d | niietiteee 
Beeirdooilosicn ashe): tis kines 5 months of age] 0-88] 2-28] 2-64/| 0-60] 1-71] 2-16] 1-43] 3-07] 3-37 
lmeeecond deciles,............... years of age ee 4-75) 5-01) 0-55} 2-86} 3-46] 0-98] 8-84] 8-36 
@ernird deciles.:......ce.se0e0e $s 6:95} 29-09) 30-21!) 4-30) 27-32] 29-43]) 12-15] 30-77] 30-85 
Mouvin deciles. . .... <scs 0's <as. S 28:77| 46°44! 47-39] 26-47) 46-25] 47-57] 30-61] 46-64] 47-16 
Mech deciles:.......2......... os 45-50] 56-93] 57-52] 45-16] 56-36] 57-09] 45-89! 57-66] 58-09 
Brett deCilas,..o< iv tows ioaviere vhs fe 58-40] 64-97] 65-03]] 57-73] 64-17] 64-28] 59-13] 65-86] 65-98 
Seventh deciles..»............ Fe 67-15} 71-00} 71-05]! 66-44] 70-25] 70-24]| 68-00] 72-05] 72-15 
favhth deciles....:....5.... 6% “s 74-05] 76-24] 76-25]| 73-28] 75-50] 75-46l| 74-00] 77-10] 77-21 
Metta deciles, 54... 665.60 .c con $ 80-82} 82-08] 82-07]] 79-89] 81-22} 81-10! 81-85] 82-93] 83-02 


Standardized Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
make the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such 
communities. Where the age and health constitution of a particular group is 
_ particularly favourable to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of 
soldiers i in peace time, the crude rate will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 


are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process which does not bring together and 


express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 
desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
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rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 


population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. ‘The. 


“standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the ‘standard million”, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Both 
| OS rte, Males. Females. 

Allgsioes OS Ree cos vic clotee ooo cet ipicta sets coment ea cereale 1,000,000 483,543 516,457 
Ulin er SV Cat Si sseis.«ertenste sc ceo Reale ain wate attra oreo ats 114, 262 57,039 Diyaee 

SCO CArSee cine. woictoct aes cs Gaertn a6 sa ciotariele aceite oie 107,209 53,462 53,747 
1LO=TAGy ears. 2am. cc ocbicneeecn cates Geer cae 102,735 51,370 51,365 
SSID OATS bre diove sinrsistativs quoreiew ihe eae OOS So Pee EIS 99,796 49,420 50,376 
20-24 by ears: ieee. J cess seelae Coote Eee aoe eck 95,946 45,273 50,673 
QO=S4 Ny CASH. ic taces'cleevctinnsRhae overs. dos eitatetetea sete RTE ee ae 161,579 76,425 85,154 
BO-44 WY AIS vig tano% cokeiaetiels <(ik ae Metelere lt estore cise eee one 122,849 59,394 63,455 
BB-DAW CATR onc Re acccale cick eldc Me norty s < aealeeene slae Somes 89, 222 42,924 46,298 
55-64 Vearsins. ict fasta cae oc tocnerenren ie se aeGr ee SPREE 59,741 27,913 31,828 
G3—74V CALS: alec c slacsbroe otc vie te lee do on RET eo POR 33,080 14,691 18,389 
75: VATS OL OMEL Psu (cress Ocne Sekt eno Heol ee ieee. 13,581 5,632 7,949 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: ‘‘As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great 
increase in English population during the 19th century; the relative fewness of 
infants, to the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end 
of the century. 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 


provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-35 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-35 in Table 18. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931, and 1932 have been calcu- 
lated directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census 
of 1931. For the intervening years, 1923-29, for which estimates of total population 


but not of population by age groups were available, the following method was | 


adopted. The proportions which the standardized rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct 
to three decimal places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 
and 1931, and the change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical 
progression during the intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the 
registration area in the year 1921, a standardized rate was not available for that 
year or for 1922, but as the proportion of the standardized rate to the crude depends 
primarily on the sex and age distribution of the population, and as this distribution 
was known for 1921 and 1931, and the actual proportion of standardized rate to 
crude rate for 1931, it was possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. 
The same method was followed for the total of the nine provinces. The rates for 
1933-35 have been computed on the assumption that the arithmetical progression, 
to which reference has been made, continued over those years. 


In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the standardized rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario the process of “standardizing” the death rate 
results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which 
has the largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the standardized rates are higher than the crude. 
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18.—Crude and Standardized Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1928-35, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Averages. 


1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 


1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1984. | 1935. 
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1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Revised since the publication 
of the 1936 Year Book. 


Causes of Death.—More than 86 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the 


_ years 1931 to 1935 were due to the 32 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. 


In these tables the groupings are in accordance with the revision of the Interna- 
tional List in 1929, which was first applied to Canadian mortality statistics for the 
year 1931. In the chart which accompanies the tables, the main object has been 
to attain the greatest degree of comparability possible over the whole period 1926-35. 
For this purpose it has been necessary to depart somewhat from the grouping of Tables 
19 and 20. 


In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death it must be 
remembered that the Canadian population is an ageing one—that is, the average 
age is being advanced year by year due to the long-term influences of a falling 
birth rate, falling specific death rates, and very limited immigration. Since 1913 


immigration has been very much curtailed and its effect on age distribution of 
population is illustrated by the movement of what may be termed the “Immigration 
_ hump” (that increment of population due to extensive immigration before 1913). 
_ This is gradually passing up the age scale. Further, due to the improvements in 


Sanitation and health conditions generally, the average age at which death takes 
place has been pushed gradually higher. All these factors tend to thrust those 
causes which are commonly associated with advancing years to the fore. 
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Some of the effects of the ageing of the population can be observed by the 
comparison of crude and standardized mortality rates for individual causes of 
death in 1921 and 1931, since standardized rates are calculated in order to eliminate 
the effects of changes in sex and age composition of the population. Cancer pro- 
vides a pronounced example of the ageing effect. The crude rate for cancer was 
75-3 in 1921 and in 1931 it was 95:8. The increase was thus 27 p.c. The standard- 
ized rate, however, was 72-7 in 1921 and 81-4 in 1931, an increase of only 12 p.c. 
It may be stated, therefore, that roughly more than half of the increase in the cancer 
death rate between 1921 and 1931 was accounted for by the ageing of the population. 
Nevertheless, cancer shows a persistent increase over the years in spite of all efforts 
to control its spread. Diseases of the heart and arteries are two other important 
causes which affect people of advancing years and which have shown substantial 
increases. In the case of diseases of the heart, the crude rate showed an increase 
of 25-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1931, but, again, the standardized rate increased 
by only 9 p.c. The crude rate for diseases of the arteries advanced by no less than 
71 p.c. and the standardized by 50 p.c. over the decade. For nephritis, a disease 
which falls in the same genéral class, the increase in the crude rate was 28-5 p.c. 
and in the standardized, 12-5 p.c. Pneumonia is particularly fatal among those of 
advanced years and among infants; the same influences as have been mentioned 
have, no doubt, affected the figures for this disease. 


19.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1931-35. 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, | 1985. 


"EV plOid [VET ca toaciss «teeny nap-o een unnen 
IMeaBl Ose, Fay cn cch eee oe tetas Fer eiate ne aia stons 
Sear let Leviele A avestc eis aon ela ate us stezecte aiecetellnl 
Was. oy ey kk COUT Nakao bh shor ones anne 4 obo COOOUCE 


1, 


Wis nbiverisee ates aimee olsieeiee eo eve rei titene <i 646 398 23 2 264 
ETC ee rac cree tec ater toca et eeaetsate aeeacrencnete 3,217 | 4,236] 4,019 | 2,004 | 3,392 
223 164 73 84 
Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............... 77 76 58 47 54 
Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis.............- 225 139 109 84 112 


Tuberculosis, respiratory system............+++- 
594-39 1 Tuberculosis, other OFgans.......0.. 00... ecc cone: 
45-53 i@ancertie..casaem eee DOE RE Rr te rr RICE 


2 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
“ Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute)...... 
1 
18 
23 
9 


Tl TAR nIe EM fa ks ores coh ice ree Meee Come en nee 

82 a, b, c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or thrombosis. 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause................ 

86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age).............+- 

90-95 4 Diseases Of the Neat. ae satcasre tee let cists cereals 

96, 97,99, 102 | Diseases of the arterieS.............- ee eee cere ees 
TOG WB ROMC Wits 5 aves Scaste tw el tae oct partctieca ose siecatenshn dy cpal ate 
TO7=109 PRncumonta ns cccscc co tle cee ace verse otal se erent eye cet 
119=120-|Diarrheesa and enteritis... ..--e ts a se altos ele 
[QI WAmpenGiertisl ci erate wre orcs ceeteeoratoyiar icles tie ate 

122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction. ........22....02..- 
TSO=1S SE INGpHTItiB as ces Getictecte a atecls hier-(0steiain actos ELA 
137 |Diseases Of Ghe PLOstabOr.. af. scutes lteieieise =1e6 
140=150 |:Puerperal causes... ne oc. oa ate echers es rm exsi ysis 91 
157 |Congenital malformations...:. 5/0 <..2 66.05 65 ve 
158-161 |Diseasesiot- early infancy... .jo.- .s.5. ce >sied-e ses ue 
162? [Senility (Olga se) tae ee tetera ateheleiayoezaletel ore ele 
T6317 | Siterdese rs aiid cchctet oa acer ancials oes ate iecalened nance 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted).............+- 
Otherspécified’ Causes a.cc cue ore cos seen ese 


6,168 | 5,621] 5,294] 5,542 | 5,993 
12,914 | 12,617 | 12,546 | 12,857 | 13,391 


Totals, Specified Causes................. 103,417 {103,370 |100,975 |100,645 |104, 805 
199, 200 |Ill-defined diseases............:eeceeeeeseeeeeees 1,100 | 1,007 993 937 762 


— | | — | | 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. ‘This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate, or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


IN CANADA 
IS26-1935 
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* The rubrics (of the International List) included in the indicated groups have been 
selected to preserve the greatest degree of continuity possible. For this purpose it has 
ae necessary to depart in these cases (indicated by the asterisks) from the groupings in 
‘Tables 19 and 20. In all other cases the classification is the same as shown in the tables. 
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2).—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1931-35. 
Nee eee 


Daa Cause of Death. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
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17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............... 
18 |Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis............-. 
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82 a, b, ¢ |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or thrombosis. 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............+.- 
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Deaths in Canadian Cities—Table 21 gives the numbers of deaths in ~ 
Canadian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over for the years 1931-35, 
together with averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. Deaths in Canada as a whole de- ’ 
clined steadily for the period 1931-34, but for 19385 there was a substantial increase 
and the figure for that year was 105,567, or almost 1,000 more than for 1931. The | 
total deaths of the 67 cities listed in Table 21 show a slightly increased proportion 
of the population for the five-year period 1931-35 as compared with 1926-30. For 
1932, which marked the depth of the economic depression, the deaths in these 


cities increased, thus going against the general trend for Canada; for other years; 


however, the general trend was followed. 
°1.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 
NN —— LL ne 
Census 
ee Fopu- | Aversges,| Averages.) 1931, | 1932. | 1933. | 1984. | 1036. 
es 1931. ee ee ee ee 
No. 
P. E. Island— i 
Charlottetown............- 12,361 264 262 257 285 252 268 248 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Bayiex, wauncoeturs 20,706 294 258 263 267 235 256 269 
Halifay:: csaeseatsoa ees 59,275 884 898 875 931 883 927 874 
Sy Gney ccusc uch. ta awewas 23, 089 241 213 186 204 213 228 233 
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21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, with Averages, 


Province and City 
or Town. 


New Brunswick— 
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Quebec— 
BPROGUCIIN © .ic size esc as cs 
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SSCCH MARA ere ees anea panes s 


EACWICAN = eel Shock 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 
Bee Tpone A Se en ene 


DeeTOUN, Peet. so ak acs. 


Ontario— 
Mellovillezse 7.2. 
Horan tiordkers 2. soos ioc 
Ohathami tern! acon cece 


eee e reer eee sere eer nceees 
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Et. Cathariness:—----. -: 
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: ‘Saskatchewan— 
MISO SOW oa ew, 


_ New Westminster.......... 
MeeVancouver................. 
BP IOLOPIO. ue. dado. dus 
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1926-30 and 1931=35—concluded. 


cone 
opu- 
jation, | ose go igor ge] 1931. | 1932, | 1933. | 1984. | 1938. 
No. 
20, 689 252 2451 214] 259] 266] 240 247 
47,514 712 667] 688] 707] 726| 626 586 
11,877 228 2041 187] 200! 247] 248 240 
10,587 115 115) 142] 124 781] 110 121 
29) 433 354 3601 399] 362] 343) 335 363 
10, 765 173 172|| 192} 156] 175] 170 166 
18, 630 214 196) 198} 177] 179] 189 193 
11,724 293 219 || 25 228} 204] 201 209 
818,577 || 11,260 | 9,808 || 10,554 | 10,410 | 9,230] 9,261| 9,577 
28) 641 105 161 o| '152] 16 179 178 
130,594 | 2,269} 1,991 | 2,135 | 2,041 | 2,043] 1,874| 1,869 
13,448 288 293 || 295 7| “"294| "255 299 
11,256 120 125] 197] 137] 111} 412 139 
15,345 199 057 [ayy fe 4B bg | 14 158 
28/933 450 4431 450) 438| 416] 429 483 
10,320 167 141] 156] 130] 129] 127 161 
10, 701 157 139/ 128] 133] 146] 139 157 
35,450 556 610} 630] 528] 598| 676 616 
11,411 180 154) apt |. 1741-147 |. be 145 
60, 745 398 460} 449] 450] 409] 463 518 
24) 935 143 249] 212] 278] 931] 979 243 
13,790 230 2071 230] 244] 208] 209 245 
30, 107 382 3621 380| 352| 376] 350| 354 
14.569 300 303 313] 311] 288] 265 336 
11,126 238 2341 230| 250] 209]  240| 939 
26/277 215 203 216] 201} 198! 186 216 
14,006 172 187], 148] 191] 201] 196 197 
21/075 235 2341 234] 233] 936] 249 226 
155,547 | 1,473} 1,491 | 1,532} 1,510| 1,406] 1,462| 1,547 
23, 439 476 476 ||. 4 501} 445 | 459 532 
30,793 303 3471 318|  385| 354| 310] 366 
71,148} 1,089]  1,020|/ 960} 1,066] 1,019] 1,005] 1,049 
19/046 215 200} 212) 7192] 206! 902 187 
15,528 149 155) 139] 151] 138] 176 172 
23/439 216 186 | 207] 184] 167] 4198 176 
126,872 || 1,664] 1,715 || 1,709] 1,727| 1,701] 1,618] 1,899 
12/839 163 181 197| 179] "164 187 
22, 327 308 324 | 323] 329/ 290] 353 323 
19818 224 197) 213] 905] 187| 189 139 
24° 753 317 283] 276) 288] 281) 271 301 
15,430 226 227} 204| 233| 995] 994 251 
18°191 222 204] 993] 243] 935] 920 201 
23’ 082 218 214} 992) 217] 187| 214 229 
17,749 200 199} 196] 190} 198] 191 221 
18,518 215 2351 253) 242| 912] 999 241 
14; 200 146 171/182] 1571 163] ‘170 182 
631,207 || 6,735 | 6,546 | 6,745 | 6,627| 6,485| 6,266] 6,605 
10,709 162 138 5 129] 121] "159 3 
98, 179 965 838 | 856] 822] 795| 862 853 
11,395 173 177|/ 159] 173| 181] 195 178 
17, 082 244 2251 240] 227] 216] 209 234 
16,305 482 417} 494] 495| 395) 368 473 
218,785} 1,757] 1,712 | 1,706] 11,7051 1,656] 1,663] 1,832 
21,299 226 196 | 210] 194] 217] 186 173 
53,209 481 468 | 455] 469) 457] 448 511 
43/291 485 450 | 432) 467] 429| 458 467 
83, 761 756 7301 695| 748] 708| 723 774 
79,197 862 ss | 797] 921] 870] 883 948 
13,480 185 193 | 166] 197] 198] 219 192 
10,300 140 129] 149} 123] 193] 118 130 
17,524 273 287] -201| 278] 286] 277]. 304 
246,593 | 2,175 | 2,303 || 2,300] 2,301] 2,939] 2,211] 2,466 
39, 082 552 5611 526| "541 | "543 | 589 608 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 
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Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—-In Table 22 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
for the latest available year. Those of the provinces of Canada are also given 
for comparison. The Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
and Norway are the only countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due 
in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 


22.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years. 


Crude 
Country. Country or Province. Year. | Death 
Rate. 
Country— Country—concluded. 
Netherlandsee-terrn nce cette: 1934 8-4 Poland s2- 3h hen oe rae hae eee 14-4 
INew Zealand ie h seeria: eerie 1934 8-5 Huneary.. 2 eee sere tier 14-5 
PATIStrali ate sa ciciomee ots ee stoteeeaess = 1934 9-3 TG HUATA Reeth ee aetna etree 14-6 
Canada reer isn. fae area 1935 9-7 Greece >. heen ts wae coer 15-0 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1934 9-7 PPANCO ei. ee ha ereeeheeeerd: 15-1 
NOE WEVaieenc ce ecco tne © eee se 1934 9-9 Spain: . 5. SOee elas eee eras 15-9 
Uruguay sae sere eee: 1934 10-0 JAMAICA. hen eee clase 17-1 
Deninarkew s+. cee eae 1934 10-4 Costa, Ricareee aie. seater: 17:7 
fcelandste.. soca ae oor tees 1934 10-4 Japai.0: ioe engine + smo ieee 18-1 
Genmany. neers nace ee 1934 10-9 OUMANIAE. oh. sans e eee eee cece 20:7 
United States (reg. area)........ 1934 11-0 Palestiie. weeees a ee ee cee 21-9 
Seen rren cates cn tie ee 1934 11-2 Salvad Or Ae ere ts meee ettetaee 22-7 
Switzerland. sasceee cer aoc 1934 11-3 CoylonsG. Bias: cas sor ce bee 22-9 
England and Wales............-- 1934 11-8 British Nndigee.: + eck eee eee 24-9 
Newfoundland.............----.-| 1934 11-9 Straits Settlements.............- 26-5 
PANAIMATP eM erase ea cee conse 1934 11-9 Tag OL Bomariao olnloria er qiepa.aro orb 26-6 
Britishvlsles=e--e tease ee 1934 12-0 Cie 5.2 Aa eee setae eee rot 26:8 
Belgium.. 1934 12-3 
Finland. Soicice. tah see eto eres 1934 12-4 |\Province of Canada— 
INUSTTIAC a ce eee tae eee 1934 12-7 Saskatchewanees ecco ease 6-6 
Scotlands: soc eee eee 1934 12-9 AIPertar see hee eee reine 7-5 
irish Pree Sualew em eer eee 1934 13-0 Manitoba ee ee an canes einen 8-1 
@zechoslovalaancere sete eee 1934 13-2 British: Columbiare. see 9-3 
aly: seertte a bite sys er rere ctoc 1934 13-3 Ontario. soe a oie store ret 9-9 
Northern Ireland).;....-----..-.°- 1934 13-7 GQNCDEC.0 eee te. ee eae SARS 10-7 
IEE H iste eR Bete rer ae eae teeth ac Blob sae 5 hewn 1934 13-9 Prince Edward Island 11-0 
Bulvarigesen. tence eek eee 1934 14-0 INewsBrunswiCoescee ieee oir 11-1 
WOStONIa Seer 2 as Ree oer moriers es 1934 14-1 INOVa SCObIAt ts thee oe ool iow ee 11-7 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial, and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 


the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, © 


each year is showing an improvement. In the fifteen years for which the figures 
are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 
1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live births. This rate had been reduced to 71 in 1935. 


Table 23 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 1935 and aver- 


ages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. The infantile mortality 
in Quebec exceeds that in any other province, although a study of the rates shows 
that steady improvement has been made in the ten-year period during which the 


province has been included in the registration area. In Canada as a whole over 


6,000 infant lives were preserved in 1935 which, under conditions prevailing in 
1926, would probably have been lost. 
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23.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 Live Births, 
1931-35, with Averages for 1921=25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


A.—INFANT DEATHS. 


_ ck LL LL 


Year. P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Averages, 1921-25........ 151) 1,139] 1,165 1 5,916] 1,394) 1,789] 1,327 621 1 
Averages, 1926-30....... 122 934} 1,039) 10,518! 5,091 1,031] 1,559} 1,195 571 22,060 
Averages, 1931-35....... 131 840 857| 7,756] 3,962 835] 1,261 998 464 17,104 
JE gare ae eee a 128 914 944} 9,443] 4,833 924) 1,463] 1,197 514 20,360 
tA eee ee Sa) Tee 132 849 774) 7,744] 4,133 836] 1,321 997 477 17,263 
aS cae Bs ers eee Sa 118 791 821] 7,270] 3,804 844] 1,231 966 439 16, 284 
BME chem, oc cones soc ke 130 807 878] 7,388} 3,523 734] 1,093 891 426 15,870 
ULE SORA AEE Eee 145 838 866] 6,939} 3,515 837] 1,194 936 460 15,730 


B.—INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS. 


| apes ee ge ea hs ee ON le 


Averages, 1921-25....... Wa 94 105 1 83 84 83 86 61 1 
Averages, 1926-30....... 71 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35....... 67 133 82 61 61 62 60 46 75 
“LL ES ew a aoe 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 85 
SSS ep ee 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 47 73 
MEO, GRID. vw cic Oe. « 61 71 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 73 
OURS eee i aie ee a 67 71 86 97 57 55 55 55 43 72 
LEE 2 eS ee 72 72 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 71 
1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 


Aeath accounted in the years 1926 to 1935 for between 91 and 92 p.c. of the infantile 


mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 24. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for nearly 44 p.c. of the infant 


deaths of 1935. This percentage shows a definite increase in the years covered. 


In 1926 it was 41-4 and in 1930 42-3, and since the total number of infant deaths 


has decreased by no less than 34 p.c. in the interval since 1926, great improvement 


in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In the years 1934 and 1935, 49-0 
p.c. and 49-2 p.c., respectively, of all infants who died were less than one month 


old, and 34-9 p.c. and 35-3 p.c., respectively, were less than one week old, as is 
shown in Table 25. 


24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1934-35. 


Norr.—Figures for the former registration area for-the single years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 
182-183 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-178 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 
the whole of Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 138-140 of the 1932 Year Book, for 1929 
and 1930 at pp. 177-178 of the 1933 Year Book, and for 1931, 1932 and 1933 at pp. 202-203 of the 1934-35 Year 

ook. 


Rat 100,000 Fl 
ates per 100, age 
Inter- Numbers. Live Births. Distribu- 
ml Cause of Death. Year. tion by 
ist No. F Fe- Cause of 
Males shislae Both. || Males. sania Both. Death. 
7 | Measles.......... tances 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
1934 43 30 73 38 28 ao 0-5 
1935 104 vei 181 92 71 82 1-2 
8 | Scarlet fever........... 1926 13 12 25 11 11 11 0-1 
1934 6 1 7 5 1 3 1 
1935 8 7 15 7 6 7 0-1 
9 | Whooping-cough....... 1926 358 415 773 299 368 332 3-3 
1934 296 309 605 261 286 273 3-8 
1935 818 281 599 281 260 270 3°8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 182. 
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24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by As wee om Causes of Death, 1926, 1934-35 ; 
—concluded. 


Rates per 100,000 as 
Inter- Live Births. Distvibe- 
national Cause of Death. tion by 
List No. Cause of 
Death. 
10s = Diphtheriage. se .5 a 0-2 
0-1 
0-1 
Aislin fluenga2.c. cece oko 4-0 
2-5 
A5qAErysipelas-« eechek > ste 0-4 
ysip an 
0-3 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polio- a | 


encephalitis (acute)... 


18 | Epidemic cerebro- 


spinal meningitis...... : rs : 
0-2 
93-32 | Tuberculosis?.......... 1-0 
0:9 
Syph oe | 
34 MliStonurricce ocak er 78 
yp 1-0 
1-2 . 
86 | Convulsions........... 1-9 
1-2 
1-2 
TOG Dronchitisw... ene 2s 0-6 
0-4 S 
0-5 
107-109 | Pneumonia............ 10-5 
11:3 
12-0 
116-118 | Diseases of the stomach 
0-7 
119 | Diarrhoea and en- : 
EOLIGIS?S sora ce state ‘ee kis 18-2 
17-1 
12-6 
122 | Hernia, intestinal ob- 
StTUCHION so. eee eee 0-5 
0-5 
0-5 
157 | Congenital malforma- 
TIONS esecmcc careers 6-0 
7-7 
8-0 
158 | Congenital debility.... a . 
7-6 
159 | Premature birth....... 21-5 
21-3 
22-4 
160 | Injury at birth......... 4-0 
6-0 
6-0 
161 | Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy?...... 6-4 
7-9 
7:83 
Other specified causes.” ca 
77 
199, 200 | Ill-defined causes...... 4 
1 
AIT Gauses:.:. Gems < : 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 For these causes the comparability between the figure: 


for the year 1926 and those for the years 1934-35 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 
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25.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
each Age Period, 1934-35. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada 

1934, 
mingee Bmonth), 4's, some elt... 546 | 540} 437] 435) 554] 519] 574] 549 519 490 
Og OS CN ae 108 170 131 138 215 170 208 230 237 170 
1 day and under 1 week....... 238 | 197 185 151 215 185 | 221 182 188 179 
1 week and under 2 weeks..... 69 74 64 62 5 69 67 59 33 61 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks. ... 69 51 33 43 38 49 40 48 40 42 
3 weeks and under 1 month.... 62 48 25 41 30 45 38 29 21 37 
1 month and under 2 months....} 108 | 108 95 | 112 82 76 98. 86 56 99 
2 months and under 3 months...} 38 81 96 | . 92 69 80 52 59 66 ‘81 
3 months and under 4 months....| 108 58:| § 83 | | 64 56 61 52 56 - 49 62 
- 4months and under5 months...| 62 43 60 | ; 56 49 68 |. -51 53 42 54 
5 months and under 6 months... 23 37.| j 50} + ‘42 36 44 40 40 49 41 
6 months and under 7 months... 31 36 | ¥ 36+] t 45 | 1 33 31 27 | ~-44 4.059 40 
7 months and under 8 months... . 23 33 42 34 34 34 25 33 4: ' 35 34 
8 months and under 9 months... . - 16 Ua I 29 29 20+} - 21 35 29 
9 months and under 10 months... ol 20 26.| ',33 23 26 20 13 49 28 
10 months and under 11 months... 8 20 18 30 21 16 -22-} >. 24 28 25 
11 months and under 1 year...... 23 7 18 24 13 15 19 22 19 19 


oO | | OO | 


Totals; i...... 0 il eee 1,000 /1,000 |1,000 {1,000 1,000 |1,000. |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 1,000 ° 
' el dl tet tS 
iss 1935. ae | 
meander l’month... . : i.e. 3.00. 497 | 494] 438] 427] 604] 501 |. .513-) 549 539 492 
mrdor § day) 8.2 pF ess dich. od 131 165 | 149} 122] 249] 204 ]-.179-|. 215 |. 990 171 
1 day and under 1 week....... 221 | 205 180 | (157 | | 226 177-|--164-} 191 | - 226 182 
1 week and under 2 weeks..... 69 61 50 66 | | 55 4] 70 53 35 60 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks.... 41 27 29:1? 4d |: 40 38 56 [> 41 28 40 
3 weeks and under 1 month.... 34 SG. ig SOi] E40 34 41 44). 49] . 30 39 
‘1 month and under 2 months....| 103 113 110 115 79 96 107 |. - 82 63 102 
2 months and under 3 months...| 110 93 85 | . 94 60 67-|-- 80 85 72 82 
3 months and under 4 months... 55 82 64 | . 67 49 61 64 |... 57 59 62 
4 months and under 5 months... 41 50 541i], . 51 37 45-|---40 49 52 47 
5 months and under 6 months...} 69 41 51 49] | 33 45 41°) - 31 30 43 
6 months and under 7 months... 28 29 52: , 41 27 48 24 25 54 36 
7 months and under 8 months... . 21 27 30 37 30 32 34 31 28 33 
8 months and under 9 months... 14 26 25 Be 21 30 27 26 35 28 
9 months and under 10 months...| 14 23 38 34 23 27 24 18 30 29 
10 months and under 11 months... 28 ibys 35 |: 28 20 22 29 | . 19 28 25 
11 months and under 1 year...... 21 5 22 23 18 26 14 28 9 20 


1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 {1,000 |1,000 |1,000 | 1,000 
a 
_ Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 26 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1932-35. In the latest year 
Port Arthur, Ont., had the lowest infant death rate, namely 25. - 

But a very low rate for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations 
from year to year are the rule. Vancouver, B.C., has a splendid record among 
the large cities over the four years shown. Three Rivers, Sorel, Hull, Westmount, 
| Glace Bay, Thetford Mines, Granby, and Quebec city have all rates of over 100 
_ for 1935 and most of them have high rates over the four-year period. Apart from 
| Vancouver, already mentioned, among the cities Montreal has recorded steady 
| 

| 


improvement over the period and Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates and 
good records. 


The infantile mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 51 in 1935, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 42, for Van- 


| couver from 56 to 29, for Hamilton from 88 to 49, for Ottawa from 130 to 94, for 
| London from 92 to 49, for Edmonton from 89 to 33, for Halifax from 135 to 63, 
| for Saint John from 147 to 62. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population. 
and over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births 
in 1921 and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1935 


R 
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in these same cities there were 35,456 live births but only 1,787 infant deaths, or a 
rate of 50 per 1,000 live births. 


26.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 and Over, 1932-35, with Averages, 1926-30. 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1,000 Live Births. 
City or Town. vi r 

verage verage 

1926-30. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 1926-30. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
Bellevitle Ont. . a Wee oe oe rae 27 18 19 17 25 72 49 54 46 66 
Brandon, Mani -f aiea-e Wee oat 26 23 16 iby 15 67 ie 54 44 57 
Brantiord,,Omt.. amen amen oe liye 32 40 26 35 76 50 63 45 58 
Calgary, Altai. t Sab. heise LS 85 64 66 73 62 49 39 41 45 
Charlottetown, PeBsls.2-365.-5 30 30 23 26 26 105 16 68 ie) 74 
Chatham Ont; 29 e4:-04-4e. ock 38 32 31 26 35 78 69 66 51 66 
Chicoutim, Que... aap... me. 6 72 66 69 56 45 129): |r 118.) 2138 oad 89 
Cormwaill, Ont.2 2.492 sah ee 48 35 25 53 32 102 77 54 |. 122 53 
Edmonton, Alita’... wis. eens: eee TO a alti 101 75 66 49 53 47 33 
Hort: WilhampOnt ei essen os 46 36 25 20 29 73 61 47 42 55 
Galt: Ont fbb: <-2 ake coe ieee 16 12% 17 16 16 57 39 60 55 58 
Gila cei Baine NS eae eaten 85 80 48 65 85 12 7eheetlo 80 91 109 
Granby. Quees-+-a9aa4< cota: -e 29 30 14 29 32 96 79 40 83 104 
Guelph Ont.sste tacrcsnc rnc es we 20 20 17 16 59 55 56 52 47 
Halifax) INS s.2:cb se ee ae ote 127 126] 113°} 2118-} 2105 87 78 71 73 63 
Hamilton: (Onite:.icdad, ce oak 200 | 192} 163 | 148 | 135 66 62 57 54 49 
Hull? Qué bee... geo te eee tee 132) (121 104 70 91 1325) 13S 5 22 82 112 
Joliettes Quewe .. ci wnat eee 52 26 40 39 24 149 74 120 | 137 72 
Kangston, Ont; . acide ae oe 59 48 31 Bie 29 99 73 45 61 42 
Katehener tQnt.,... 4305. oaae a tae 43 33 31 36 34 58 45 45 50 45 
Lachine: Quem: +.6 oh... ease foe 49 35 24 24 20 j11 85 64 65 57 
‘Lethbridge, tAltas.23e 24. Seg. 33 34 33 23 30 76 65 64 50 52 
Levis. Quel pene ee ok SIA toe 37 22 29 19 15 120 (8) thd 79 65 
‘London: Ontheen seaae. et aaelts 2-8 91 92 82 64 70 66 66 64 48 49 
Medicine Hat. Altabm. ease se 23 16 18 16 19 59 45 56 47 51 
Moncton, NuBii. ode ccs dee bag 40 2G 28 19 21 76 53 60 40 46 
Montreal, Quets -t. deen sae ee 2,735 |1,976 |1,801 |1,635 |1,550 135 | 100 98 89 87 
Moose Jaws Sask--tde cc dee ack 39 27 24 15 15 62 55 52 35 35 
New Westminster, B.C.......... 27 27 19 25 26 51 48 36 46 47 
Niagara Wslla; Ontas . <i. 22% 31 16 19 22 20 66 40 48 54 46 
NortheBaye Ont. seen, - eee 35 28 19 24 18 85 70 49 65 46 
Oshawa Ontels ct pec d east tee 53 21 21 34 Die 83 41 45 67 42 
Ottawa sOnteeeeteredoeeie stce 327 | 245 | 257.) 200.) - 286 110 81. 89 71 94 
Outremont; Que = .298:.).). iid: 2 8 5 9 6 5 65 43 96 73 60 
Oxven Sounds Ontianee oe ote nos 15 18 il 15 Tal 46 61 54 46 34 
PeterborouchONnta east tee 39 49 Vai 23 36 67 83 48 42 63 
IPORTAL EDU On Gree eee eer 45 23 22 28 13 83 43 42 59 25 
Quebet: Que aimee ton tenet te ars 727} 580 |. 558 | 497 |. 390 166 | 135} 188] 124 101 
Repay sie oe pe es rere 92 60 63 54 59 67 48 54 44 50 
Ste Bonitace,,.Man.ae. oseacer seer 59 52 41 31 46 70 45 40 30 42 
St. Catharines Ont ar este naa on 40 29 32 28 20 67 49 56 46 36 
Stubbyacinthe, Que ais...aeuenes 55 45 33 30 35 166 | 124 97 91 98 
SteJenns Quergcsne cet onc. cree 26 21 14 16 18 79 68 50 54 65 
Saintwohn-eN; Baton eee 113 89 105 80 Up: 60 69 93 66 62 
St homes 1 Onteeeeers aa erate 20 10 15 17 18 99 33 58 53 61 
Sarnia Onte eei ct nce eee pies 32 17 22 21 22 74 43 58 ao 52 
Saskatoon,Joaskes .s.en. ea eiee ar 86 70 43 47 27 81 69 48 55 31 
Sault Stes vlamien Omtrauteier sear 42 32 22 27 20 69 49 39 55 38 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........... 103 53 62 35 42 157 85] It 66 82 
Sherbrooke; Que... we. .-39.--esne- 77 62 38 60 58 97 81 52 82 78 
Soreli@uckexttn senna meres 56 31 42 29 36 1STO | tel 171 117 153 
Stratford: Ont... <.caresce eee 21 22 10 13 23 55 67 33 41 66 
SudburveOptseure eesore ieee 54 78 71 45-\* 5D 108 98 99 59 63 
Sydney a Neste cc. aeeer se ene 40 26 37 29 24 77 43 72 49 41 
Thetford Mines, Que. ....%.. 4.4. 5 2 31 31 32 113 74 102 85 109 
‘Phree Riverse Guess. wd: oe oe 998 | 15d |= 207 | 1343 |) 251 171 12611 197 8 28% 222 
Tmomnins One caer acai is 60 47 66 60 53 123 91 121 102 84 
TOLONUOsONGa. ae 914 | 751 H(i OL, Me Oos U5 62 60 49 51 
Valley ficlds Ques enssoae he eee 40 39 27 28 31 126 | 101 83 76 87 
Wancouve Lala. © ame intraarea 173 146 107 80 93 46 42 34 Ob 29 
Verdun’ Quentt sitter te erate: 91 77 53 57 58 86 66 53 62 68 
Victonias bs Came ic Ronee crue aie 33 20 35 22 19 46 29 52 31 27 
Welland Ontecstnme cies 20 20 20 17 13 69 73 68 67 42 
Westmount;(Que.k.. tien eee eee 11 39 20 37 30 102 120 66 119 1g 
Windsor Omtsieeca a acta tacce eae 203 101 0) 8 99 73 pil 50 47 49 
Winnipest “Mian hash. cee eee nse QT ie Las 149%} 156+} 255 61 44 39 42 42 
Woodstock..Onti sa. ce. hin. eet 14 23 fi 10 10 58 95 28 47 45 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville, which in previous editions of the Year Book 
were shown separately. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1934 the rate of infantile mortality was only 32 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. Norway, The Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, with rates of 39, 43, 46, and 47 in their latest available year (1934), 
are the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 


_ infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 


live births in 1905 to 59 in 1934, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 


q in 1904 to 66 in 1934. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 


per 1,000 live births in 1905:to 43 in 1934. Statistics are given in Table 27 by 


_ leading countries and by provinces. 


27.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


6eRe—ORFeNSS SSS 


Rate of Rate of 
Country. Year. | Infantile Country or Province. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
Country— Country—concluded. 
New Zealand... ....5.......... 1934 32 OPEN: ck er de OA han. 1933 112 
PRM WAS?. Sedtbesl Aechl 1934 39 ERPAN Ecce oe ED A 1934 125 
Oh PSs ee ao 1934 43 Czechoslovakia............... 1934 128 
PNOMEET SIA. ts st ny, ROLF. 5 . 1934 44 JAMAICA ca aia an heehee eee: 1934 131 
pwatzerland. ...... eles. 0... 1934 46 Costa Rica: thu eee ® 1934 136 
SPCC ON Fcc f hats EI tL 1934 47 Salvador .ccucca ee ee: 1933 140 
SY i een oo ae 1934 52 Balearia saccte tee ites 1933 146 
England and Wales............ 1934 59 PATS el Te ee 1934 148 
United States (reg. area)...... 1934 60 Palestine.) ser harig ook, 1934 158 
- Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1934 61 Higy pty mectccer sieht site tutronce ds 1934 166 
aeritish isteach iP. 1934 62 Hore Lam tae sik aad i ee e. 1934 166 
Pitish: Free Statesms.. 9.64.40.4% 1934 63 Casionw ia. Diver homme 1934 173 
Dag ea ae Rane eae 1934 64 HROUMB ANIA yer. aida ge et Oe, 1933 174 
perp, Frame! Ayn 1934 66 Straits Settlements........... 1934 175 
Se Os ee Te 1934 69 British Indias ce ig ee sd 1934 187 
Northern Ireland.............. 1934 70 1 1012 aa ea Be oa a ie AR nal 1934 262 
TS: Gyel oa) eee ed te ee es 1935 ral 
EET Fee Sin baa pea es 1934 73 Provinces of Canada— 
canine 1 GAAS i a 1934 78 British Columbia. 3.2.) 602.2) .. 1935 46 
RUS PS ET e's oes kos ec 1934 82 MEL OTAO reeeyy poh lo gee ee. 1935 56 
BUSS, Oc cs eas 1934 91 ALDORtame Gish o8 on oe et * 1935 58 
PSUIBGT Ih see eaten eI Fer oi RBS 93 Saskatchewan...%.-2use 5 es! 1935 61 
ES a eee ee ee 1934 95 Manitobaveree sc: ke coke ye 1935 63 
[EOC ona es gen 1934 95 ING ai Seo tas. eae heh ck eas 1935 72 
RURUSUDY! Soe) a ne ee. 1934 96 Prince Edward Island.........| 1935 {po 
ES oe an Ts iat apes eae 1934 99 New Brunswick. ../0°-...:)) 1935 83 
Newfoundland................: 1934 105 Quchecsy sis tok Rea. eta: 1935 92 
RECCOP Tome home tet otennes | 1934 112 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—It is one of the greatest 
triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not necessarily 


_ More dangerous to human, especially to infant, life than the average living con- 


ditions in the country as a whole. 
To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 
52 per 1,000 live births in 1934, as against a rate of 60 per 1,000 for the birth regis- 


' tration area of the United States. In the same year, Rerlin had an infantile mortality 


rate of 59 per 1,000 live births, as compared with 66 for Germany. On the other 
hand, Paris had a rate of 76 in 1934, compared with a rate of 69 for France in the 
Same year, and London a rate of 67 compared with 59 for England and Wales. 

In Canada, Montreal had, in 1934, an infantile mortality of 89 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 92 for the province of Quebec. Toronto had, in 1934, 
an infantile mortality rate of 49 per 1,000 live births as against 56 for the province 
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of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


98.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World 


in 1934. 

DN —————————————— LL EEEDT 

Rate of j Rate of | 

City. Country. Infantile City. Country. Infantile 

: Mortality. Mortality. 
@Oslokd 5 SSGe thee Norwayants. aan 20 Hamilton. -etrsserase Canada.c A Ju. 54 
Vancouver §.... 60001 Canada... scam 25 Hamburg eee sie Germany........ 55 
WACHOLIG Steet nee Canada... .. ane 31 Saskatooneee a. hee Canada?.U. 2 4.<. 55 
Wellington! 3 o:i5;).a5/ New Zealand.... 31 Sheffield ( sceiat. se44 England.:.....%. 55 
Amsterdam..... fe Site Netherlands.:... 34 ANtWELD 5 eeem dees Beloium'. ee 57 
Anekland Gites. ahd -* New Zealand.... 38 Colognes: ese Germany.:...... 58 
Stockholm .f ¢.5.: 445.4. Sweden.......... 39 Berlin... aes Germany.:...... 59 
AMelaidess..dssct) a4. Australia........ 40 dinbureb ene wea Scotland:!.:.4 5... 62 
MianCbON oo. 2 i avecietain Gamada o4. 3. 20: 40 Wer dui a. serine os Canadanyeee: 62 
dwar yy tog scac austen amas... 00jsoje 4] Muni¢h=\0c- 8p Germany) ape 64 
Pretiart. 2occ .sposeoee Tasmanig.. ....-- 41 Washington..........| United States... 65 
Porth, MS kat Sar Australia........ 41 Saint Johnie seo. s @anada.- eee: 66 
Brisbane.-9<: .« sectors Australia... ..... at eieeanl Birmingham........ Bneland vss sens: 67 
Winnipeg =. 2 5 ..0j03 as)gek GaAMa TNs. ee 42 WeBreslatinds. sec fu. |) Germany ee are: 67 
Capetown.) ...... ji. U. of S. Africa... 43 Weapzae Wie. ae eats Germany........ 67 
Frankfort-on-Main. ;... Germany * 43 London : England... 67 
‘Brandon. shes sila anada.. BAG 44 Manchester.......... ingland ssemeeme 69 
Revinalie. eres t kes Canaaa.......0..b 44 Ottawaweosme eee ce Canada.-:...<.%: 71 
Syicdueye Sane eseccr tas. Australiana 44 Halifaxdt.. sep ence Canadae-aeneeer 73 
Copenhagen........... . Denmark «. 0.10. 45 IPariert. ecw Hrancet..c secs 76 
Wroselen yah. cites. «sen. Germany........ 45 Conkey si: Geek tina. Trish Free State.. 78 
Hdamonton) ).2. 3... i Canddany, seas need Johannesburg........ U. of 8. Africa... 79 
IIE SOT ee braeetee Petra Canadagsa.aceee 47 Liverpool. ee etr tae: Mngland -ccsecnee 80 
CHiGago Nt eee. bine United States.... 48 Montreali, . 220). ..3 2: @anada..:0c--aer 89 
ondon. 2b alti: Canada.......5...- 48 Glasgow... 00... «. Scotland...... ee 98 
Melbourne... 05.08..4 02. Australians ccc. - 48 Quebeciis, deers blocs Canadan. cee 124 
OLONEG ASE ACRE ae dntat Canadaiyctenee, 49 IMac as bs Peele ok teers British India... . 232 
INeweork+) share. sbi United States.... 52 Bombay ineoek «isk Indiakkt seer 247 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown 
by Table 29 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five years of age. 
The mortality among mothers of different ages per 1,000 live births is shown for 
the years 1933-35; averages are also shown for the years 1926-30 and 1931-35. 
The maternal mortality is shown by provinces and age groups in Table 30 and by 
causes of death in Table 31. 


29.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1933-35, and Five-Year Averages for 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1926-32 will be found at p. 208 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Ee 
a 


peeecs 2 Maternal : — Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Age Group. Year. ne Rate Age Group. Year. ees Rate 
‘| No, [per,000] | No, {per 1,000 
* | Living * | Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years...| 1933 | 14,104 44 3-1 
1934 | 13,454 67 5-0 || 40 years or 
1935 | 13,671 47 3-4 over..i.c..4.)..| 1933 | 13,466 136 10-1 
20-24 years...... 1933 | 55,906 192 3°4 1934 | 13,610 155 11-3 
1934 | 55,137 211 3°8 1935 | 13,217 116 8-7 
1935 | 56,245 202 3°6 
25-29 years...... 1933 | 62,068 257 4-1 || Averages...... 1926-30 |236,520 | 1,339 5-7 
1934 | 61,911 236 3-8 || Averages...... 1931-35 |228,352 | 1,154 5-1 
1935 | 62,296 261 4-2 Totals!...... 1933 |222,868 | 1,111 5-0 
30-39 years...... 1933 | 77,3824 482 6-2 Totals!...... 1934 |221,303 | 1,167 5:3 
1934 | 77,186 498 6-5 Totals!...... 1935 |221,451 | 1,098 4-9 
1935 | 76,022 467 6-1 


ok a re a er ee ce ne a ee Te 
1 Include ‘‘ages not stated’’. 
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30.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1935, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,090 Live Births for 1933-35, and Five-Year Averages for 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Norr.—For totals 1926-30, see p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933, and for totals 1931-32, p. 182 of 
: the 1936 edition. 
| —eeaeaeaeaeqyqoawvwW066—@OO0909DWDnwTuwOuOoOoTouUT0TE eee 


Year and Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Canada.! 


errr | OO | | | | Ll LN 


- Maternal Deaths— 


Averages, 1926-30............ 8 61 64 433 398 81 126 105 63 1,339 
Averages, 1931-35............ 10 59 57 405 344 60 91 75 53 1,154 
MBotais, 29832... 3... ke. 8 52 60 381 346 54 92 73 45 1,111 
Totals, 1934.............. 10 71 52 418 348 51 86 81 50 1,167 
Totals, 1935.............. 8 62 48 405 313 56 80 69 52 1,093 
“> 1935. 

"Under 20 years...........0.es0e. Nil Rint ode tao 1 5 a ade 47 
Mee 24 VATS; .. clic ccecccevessceows 1 16 8 65 53 13 18 18 10 202 
Meee VOAPSi 15510 va etecccesh sn: Z 11 16 93 71 18 20 18 12 261 
Meier) VCATBS, . 0 che scs.c sie cs c.0 gnu biel 6 4 24 16 183 148 20 30 18 23 466 
m0 YOOTS OF OVEY . .ccsccccsceceees 1 6 6 53 27 4 7 4) 3 116 
page not stated................04- Nil | Nil] Nil] Nil | Nil] Nil] Nil] Nil 1 1 

. Rates per 1,000 Live Births— ; 
| Averages, 1926-30............. 4-6 5-5 6-2 5-2 5-8 5-6 5-9 6-6 6-1 5-7 
Averages, 1931-35............. 5-1 5-1 5-5 5-1 5-3 4-4 4-5 4-5 5-3 5-1 
Motals, 19332"-0.2: 4... 4-1 4-74 6-0 5-0 5-4 4-1 4-6 4-5 4.4 5-0 
Motalssmgsees ss 5-1 6-2 5-1 5-5 5-6 3°8 4-4 5-0 5-1 5:3 
Hotals; 193D..-4 wa «ce sere 4-0 5-3. 4-6 5-4 5-0 4-2 4-1 4-3 5-2 4-9 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


| 31.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1935. 


List Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 
Oo. 
140 | Abortion with septic con- 
@itions.;.).4ss oss a Sole Sie = 3 4 36 44 10 9 10 12 128 
ie ag (er A DOruion.-. 2.06.55. - 3 7 32 24 9 8 6 9 93 
2 (b) Self-induced abortion - - 2 4 20 1 1 4 3 35 
| 141 | Abortion without mention 
of septic conditions (hz- 
morrhage included).... - 4 2 13 12 2 if 3 5 42 
) (a) Abortion. ........... - 4 24 3643 8 1 1 2 3 34 
(b) Self-induced abortion - - - - 4 1 ~ 1 2 8 
142 | Ectopic gestation......... - 2 - 8 11 3 5 4 ~ 33 
(a) With septic conditions - - - J 2 - 1 1 - 5 
(b) Without mention of 
septic conditions.... - 2 - i 9 3 4 3 - 28 
143 | Other accidents of preg- 
nancy (hemorrhage ex- 
COT ES Ba ee ee - = - 1 5 - 2 - ~ 8 
144 | Puerperal hemorrhage... 2 13 5 60 34 3 8 7 7 139 
(a) Placenta preevia..... 1 3 4 28 19 1 ~ 3 3 62 
(b) Other hemorrhages. 1 10 1 32 15 2 8 4 4 77 
145 | Puerperal septicemia (not 
specified as due to abor- 
& 1 oy Dae 2 ea Pe 2 13 < |. - 126 49 17 21 18 6 259 
- (a) Puerperal septicemia 
; and pyemia....... 2 13 ar |y 2126 49 17 21 17 6 258 
(b) Puerperal tetanus... - 2 - - - ~ - 1 - 1 
146 | Puerperal albuminuria and 
OISIDD SIN os ce ssc ss « - 12 17 86 60 8 12 10 8 213 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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31.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1935—concluded. 


List Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! 


147 | Other toxzemias of preg- 


MARCA ay Pa teins ~ 3 5 19 14 3 ee 4 1 51 
148 | Puerperal phlegmasiaalba 
dolens, embolism or sud- 
den death (not specified 
AS SEDtIC) Loe oben Mette ice 3 2 5 13 37 5 9 6 6 86 
(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 
lens and thrombosis - 1 5 5 - 4 - 1 17 
(ib) sm DoOlisnis gar erien ne 2 1 3) 6 24 3 2 4 2 47 
(c) Sudden death....... 1 ~ 1 2 8 2 3 2 i 22 
149 | Other accidents of child- 
births 4. cet eee 1 9 2 41 45 4 11 7 4 124 
(a) C eesarian operation. . - 1 - 3 12 - 1 4 - 21 
(b) Other surgical opera- 
tions and_instru- 
mental delivery.... - 2 ~ 2 a - 2 1 - 14 
(Cc) Dvstocie eee eee - 3 2 18 1s 2 3 1 1 43 
(d) Rupture of uterus in 
PATtULIbIONeee en - ~ - 1 it - - - 1 9 4 
(e) Others under this 
title ie datas Hl 3 - 17 6 2 5 1 2 3 
150 | Other or unspecified con- ; 
ditions of the puerperal 
BUatO Ltt ce eee tee eaten ~ 1 1 2 2 1 ~ - 3 10 
(a) Puerperal diseases of 
theipreaste eens - 1 - - - - - ~ - 1 
(b) Others under this 
c title: wsAssme at etee ce - - 1 2 2, 1 - - 3 9 
Potalsses. cess 8 62 48 |} 405 | 313 56 80 69 52 1,093 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest, Territories. 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows | 
a decrease of 74 or over 6 p.c., and the decrease from 1930 is over 22 p.c. In-— 
creases are shown for Manitoba and British Columbia, but elsewhere decreases 
are recorded as compared with 1934. By far the most serious causes of maternal 
mortality are puerperal septicemia, and puerperal albuminuria and eclampsia, 
but deaths from these causes decreased from 630 in 1934 to 605 in 1935, or by 
nearly 4 p.c. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase. 


Natural increase is a resultant of births and deaths, and its treatment is felt. 
to come, logically, at this place rather than at the beginning of the chapter, as in 
former editions of the Year Book. 


Summary statistics of the births, deaths, and natural increase (births minus” 
deaths) per 1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1935, by provinces, 
in Table 32. Statistics of marriages are also included in this table for convenience. 
The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 
and, while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience almost 
everywhere, it stood at 13-9 in 1935. Saskatchewan has usually approached | 
Quebec in the matter of natural increase but for the years 1934 and 1935 the rates 
for this prairie province exceeded those for Quebec. Alberta and New Brunswick 
follow Quebec in the order given. In the case of the two western provinces the 
high rates of natural increase are due to their relatively younger populations and 
lower crude death rates, but in the case of New Brunswick the condition of an 
abnormally high birth rate combined with a high death rate exists. The high 
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rates for these provinces brought the averages for Canada up to 11-1 in 1934 and 
10-6 in 1935, in spite of the fact that the rate for British Columbia, which has 
_ always been low, was reduced to 4:3 in 1935. The rate of natural increase in 
_ 1934 was 13-7 per 1,000 in the Union of South Africa (Whites), 8-0 in New Zealand, 
7-1in Australia, 6-2 in the Irish Free State, 6-1 in Northern Ireland, 5-1 in Scotland, 
and 3-0 in England and Wales, so that Canada compares quite favourably with 
most other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other 

_ countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1934, except where 

_ stated in parentheses: Netherlands, 12-3; Japan, 11-9; Spain, 11-4 (1933); Italy, 

10-1; Denmark, 7-4; Germany, 7-1; United States, 6-1; Finland, 5-7; Switzerland, 
4-9; Norway, 4-7; Belgium, 3-8; Sweden, 2-5; France, 1-0. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL. INCREASE 
INCANADA 


IPZO-1035 
RATES PER 1000 POPULATION 
(Exclusive of the Northwest Territories and Yukon) 
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During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 13-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as Table 32 shows, 
the rates for 1933, 1934 and 1935—11-3, 11-1 and 10-6, respectively—continued the 
downward trend. Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada 
as a whole, except in the Maritime Provinces, for each of which the trend is not so 
regularly downward and improvement is shown for 1935 compared with 1934. 
Quebec shows the greatest improvement in death rate for the period, but the birth 
| Yate is declining here as elsewhere and the rate of natural increase for 1935 is 
quite definitely lower than that for Saskatchewan. 


Statistics of natural increase in cities and towns of 10,000 and over are given 
| for the period 1926-35 in Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates per thousand 
| of population, though the census populations in 1931, which are also given, furnish 
Some guide to such rates. 
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32.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1933-35, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


_ Norse.—For other than census years birth, marriage, and death rates are calculated on estimated 
population (see p. 153). Figures for individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book; 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1933 Year Book; and for 1931-32 at p. 147 of the 1936 edition. 
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‘ Mar- Rate of 
sh riage hs oe S88 | Natural 
Province. Births. |per 1,000 Mar- rn Deaths.|per 1,000] Births nero 
Popu- cago gees Popu- | over Po 
lation Jahicn. lation. | Deaths. io. 
No No. No No 


7 eee eer eee — eee 


Prince Edward Island. Av. 1921-25 | 1,966 22-6 473 5-4 | 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Av. 1926-80 | 1,734 19:7 473 5-4 969 11-0 765 8-7 
Av. 1931-85 | 1,961 22-1 496 5-6 | 1,001 11-3 961 10-8 
19383 | 1,946 21-9 481 5-4 | 1,032 11-6 914 10-3 
1934 | 1,943 21-8 536 6-0 | 1,033 11-6 910 10-2 
1935 | 2,010 22-6 516 5-8 975 11:0 | 1,035 11-6 
Nova Scotia.......... Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 23-4 | 3,186 6-1] 6,519 12-6 | 5,600 10-8 
Av. 1926-80 | 11,016 21-4 | 3,224 6-3 | 6,362 12:4 | 4,654 9-0 
Av. 1931-85 | 11,486 22:0 | 3,522 6-8 | 6,073 117 3\) 52403 10:3 
1933 | 11,164 21-41) 37316 6-4 | 6,045 11-6-| 5,119 9-8 
1934 | 11,407 21-7 | 3,756 7-21 6,028 11-5 | 5,379 10-2 © 
1935 | 11,617 22-0 | 3,946 7-5 | 6,164 11-7 | 5,453 10:3 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 28-4 | 2,953 7-6 | 5,093 13-1] 5,987 15-3 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,327 25-8 | 2,970 7-4] 5,019 12-5 | 5,308 13-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,440 24-9 | 2,787 6-5 | 4,710 11-2 | 5,730 13-7 
1933 | 10,037 23-9 | 2,517 6-0 | 4,908 11-7 | 5,129 12-2 
1934 | 10,164 23-9 | 3,045 7-2} 4,665 11-0 | 5,499 12-9 
1935 | 10,388 24-2 | 3,200 7-5 | 4,779 11-1 | 5,609 | - 13-1 
QOueheclss.aacca cae: Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 | 18,731 6:9 | 36,645 13-5 | 46,126 17-0 
’ Av. 1931-35 | 78,889 26-6 | 17,089 5-8 | 32,796 11-1 | 46,093 15-5 
1933 | 76,920 25-9 | 15,337 5-2 | 31,636 10-7 | 45,284 15-2 | 
1934 | 76,432 25-3 | 18,242 6-0 | 31,929 10-6 | 44,503 14:7 7 
1935 | 75,267 24-6 | 19,967 6-5 | 32,839 10-7 | 42,428 13-9 © 
Ontariower ecco Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 | 24,037 8-0 | 34,252 11-3. | 37,202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 | 25,449 7-8 | 36,650 11-2 | 32,053 9-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-3 | 24,260 6-8 | 35,782 10-1 | 29,218 8-2 
1933 | 63,646 17-92) 22,587 6-32) 35,301 9-92! 28,345 8-02 
1934 | 62,234 17-12) 25,874 7-12) 35,119 9-72) 27,115 7:42 | 
1935 | 63,069 17-2 | 26,843 7-3 | 36,317 -9-9 | 26,752 73 
Manitoba cesses sactene Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 | 4,634 7-5 | 5,348 8-6 | 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 14,391 21-7 | 4,951 7-5 | 5,507 8-3 | 8,884 13-4 | 
Av. 1931-85 | 13,690 19-3 | 5,015 7-14) 5,418 7-6 | 8,277 11:7 7 
1933 | 13,304 18-72} 4,819 6-82] 5,455 7°77] 7,849 11-02 
1934 | 13,310 18-72} 5,296 7-421 5,169 7-32) 8,141 11-42 
1935 | 13,335 18-8 | 5,341 7-5 | 5,781 8-1] 7,554 10-7 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 27-7 | 4,982 6-4 | 5,859 7-5 | 15,721 20-2 | 
Av. 1926-30 | 21,298 24-7 | 6,036 7-0} 6,256 7-3 | 15,042 17-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 20,325 21-9 | 5,680 6-1 | 6,037 6-5 | 14,288 15-4 
1933 | 20,145 21-62} 5,371 5-82) 6,024 6-52) 14,121 15-19 
1934 | 19,764 21-22] 5,519 5-92] 5,924 6-42] 13,840 14-8 
1935 | 19,569 21-0 | 6,036 6-5 | 6,126 6-6 | 18,448 14-4 
Albeorta’.£ vt accasnee Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26:0 | 4,318 7-3 | 4,953 8-3 | 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 24-2 5,265 8-0 5,530 8-4 | 10,394 15-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 16,556 22-1 | 5,530 7-4 | 5,447 7-3 | 11,109 14-8 
1933 } 16,128 21-62} 5,389 7-22] 5,346 7-1 | 10,777 14-52 
1934 | 16,236 21-52] 6,053 8-02) 5,337 7-12] 10,899 14-42, 
1935 | 16,183 21-2 | 6,010 7-9 | 5,729 7-5 | 10,454 13-7 
British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4 | 3,971 7-1) 4,812 8-7 | 5,444 |= 9-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,356 16-2 | 4,786 7-5 | 5,986 9-3 | 4,370 6-9 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 | 4,267 6-0 | 6,344 8-9 | 3,661 5-1 
19383 | 9,588 13-5 | 4,048 5:7 |) 65221 8-7] 3,362 4-8 
1934 | 9,813 Teo | a4 GUL 6-6 | 6,378 8-8 | 3,485 4-7 — 
‘ 1935 | 10,013 13-6 | 5,034 6-8 | 6,857 9-3 |] 3,156 4-3 
Canada (Exclusive of . 
the Territories)!....Av.'1926-30 | 236,520 24-1 | 71,885 7-3 | 108,924 41-1 | 127,596 13-0 
AV. 1931-35 | 228,352 21-4 | 68,596 6-4 | 103,603 9-7 | 124,750 11-74 
1933 | 222,868 20-9 | 63,865 6-0 | 101,968 9-6 | 120,900 11-3 
1934 | 221,303 20-5 | 73,092 6-8 | 101,582 9-4 | 119,721 11-1 
1935 | 221,451 20-3 | 76,893 7-0 (105,567 9-7 | 115,884 10-6 
1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Revised since the publication 


of the 1936 Year Book. 
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 $3.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, 
and Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Census 
Popula- 
tion, 1931. 


° : Averages, |Averages, 
Province and City or Town. 1926-30. | 1931-35. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ 12,361 


Nova Scotia— 
I a a 20, 706 
SUE ee. Scie a 59,275 
1 ee eae ae 23,089 

_ New Brunswick— 

ONOLON Bo. oct civslv-s cs oe 5 20, 689 

Mant JOH. ois. cserss sce: 47,514 


_ Quebec— 


Smmeoutimi: ; ... 6s iscee eee 


Peter ere esererereerees 


ae FIRS Sees GRE en 


Blow iiras Hallater,. 084 
mer brooke. oo'. bc 5. oe: 


soee es ereseseseceecceocs 
Ce ee as 

Ce ed 
ary 
od 


Seer reese nereeons 


Pe eee eres ereesanes 
Peer ee eeeerecsese 
Peo ee eee rere ereee 
cece. 
eee eee es eoeees 
i ee a 
eee 
Ce ee er ad 
aoe 
Cer eereesrseecerees 
i ed 
eee eee rece eee 
eee wesc ereeccees 
oe me eres eee enero ses 
ee ee ee 
see ee sore eenves 
CeO i ee ry 
ry 
a ee ee rd 
es 
Ceoeecosr eer vreserecscces 
seater atone 


See eee eee er eeeernes 


218, 785 


_Saskatchewan— 
ee 21,299 
SR ae ire ae 53,209 
ETON Fo ieee ene 43,291 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1931-35, 
and Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 
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Census 
Province and City or Town. | Popula- et ane ei tee 1931. | 1932, | 1933. | 1934. | 1985. 
ticn, 1931. 
No. 
Alberta— 
Caloary ects eeceacs es 83, 761 1,050 965 
Edin ontoneerscc ora an ea Gets 79,197 1,260 1,362 
eth bridge: s.canhos. 02 13, 489 251 338 
MiedicineiElat caste eae sis 10,300 245 230 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster......... 17,524 252 PHL 
VianCOUVED. oe. on eee ees eee 246, 593 1,601 1,056 
ViCtOLidee. oo iene ore 39, 082 165 136 


Natural Increase by Sex.—From Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths — 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1935 for Canada and for 1935 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than 
females due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.—Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Provinces and for each Sex, 
1935, with Totals, 1931-35 and Averages 1926-39 and 1931-35. 
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Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
ore Excess of Excess of || Excess of 
: Births. | Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 
No No No No. No No No 

1935. 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,013 531 482 997 444 553 1,035 
Nowa Scotiat.4.. 2.2m 5,980 3, 267 2,713 5,637 2,897 2,740 5,453 
New Brunswick........ 6,257 2,559 2,698 Halol 2,220 2,911 5, 609 
Quebec. 4. 0813... bee 38,444 17,160 21, 284 36, 823 15,679 21,144 42,428 
Ontario... aan acee 32,367 19,281 13,086 30, 702 17,036 13, 666 26, 752 
Manitobalngeaen.«cceee 6,770 3,246 3,524 6,565 2,535 4,030 7,554 
Saskatchewan.......... 10, 063 3,614 6,449 9,506 op iy 0 6,994 13,443 
Alliperta. goce te ce eee 8,309 3,407 4,902 7,874 Pd sya 5,552 10,454 
British Columbia...... 5,090 4,141 949 4,923 2,716 2,207 3,156 
Canada! Av. 1926-30...) 121,552 58,351 63,201 || 114,968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Ay. 1931-35...| 117,142 55,967 61,175 || 111,210 47,635 63,575 124,750 
Totals, 1931...) 123,622 56,529 67,093 || 116,851 47,988 68,863 135,956 
Totals, 1932..) 121,082 56,153 64,929 || 114,584 48,224 66,360 131,289 
Totals, 193%..| 114,388 54,725 59,663 || 108,480 47,243 61,237 120,900 
Totals, 1934..| 113,323 55,224 58,099 || 107,980 46,358 61,622 119,721 
Totals, 1935..| 113,293 57,206 56,087 || 108,158 48,361 59,797 115,884 


I 


i Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
TION.* 


While the great- majority of French-Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
_ resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 

English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than the 
sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by 
population. Thereafter, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great 
Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 
1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, where every 
able-bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals 
from the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 
150,000 in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 
3,000 in 1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions, and United States’ citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
Money to begin farming in Canada. ‘This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 


*Revised under the direction of F. C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa. 
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this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 

all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 

its representation in the British Isles. 


For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, or 
houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization may 
admit any contract labourer if satisfied that hislabour or service is required in Canada. 


In the 1936 edition of the Year Book reference was made to the increasing 
demand for statistics of immigration for the calendar year and statistics were pre- 
sented, as far as possible on this basis; this year it is possible to show greater progress 
in this direction. Table 2 now shows arrivals from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries back to 1908 and in Table 5 racial origins of immigrants 
are now shown from 1926. It is not believed that available data will permit the further 
carrying back to 1900 of figures on the basis of the calendar year. The reader who 
requires corresponding figures on a fiscal year basis is referred to the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book and to the annual Departmental reports on immigration. | 


The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 1852 
to 1936 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and other countries, is given by years from 1908 in Table 2, 


1._Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, calendar years 1852-1936. 


| 
Number, 


Number Number. 

29,307 39,373 || 1896 41,845 
29,464 27,382 || 1897 107, 698 
37, 263 25,633 || 1898 138, 824 
25,296 27,082 || 1899 91,728 
22,544 29,807 || 1900 64, 224 
33, 854 40,492 || 1901 133, 729 
12,339 38,505 |} 1902 124, 164 
6,300 47,991 || 1903 84,907 
6,276 112,458 || 1904 135,982 
13,589 133,624 || 1905 158, 886 
18, 294 103,824 || 1906 166, 783, 
21,000 79,169 || 190 164,993 
24,779 69,152 || 1908 104, 806 
18,958 84,526 || 1909 27,530 
11,427 88,766 || 1910 20,591 
14, 666 91,600 || 1911 14,382 
12,765 75,067 || 1912 12,476 
18,630 82,165 || 1918 11, 27%) 
24, 706 30,996 || 1914 11, 643, 
Diedites 29,633 |) 1915 
36,578 20,829 |} 1916 
50,050 18,790 || 1917 | 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, th. 
11,277 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1935 included 4,65. 
males and 6,621 females, males constituting only 41-3 p.c. of the total, as compare 
with 41-4 p.c. in 1934. Prior to 1982 males normally exceeded females, as shown 0 


| 
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p. 213 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-35 is given 
in Table 4. 
2.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar years 1908-36. 
Nore.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book showed, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 


_ by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 


from— from— 
Year. . Year. . Total. 
United | tpiteg | Other United | ppiteg | Other 
King- Stat oun- King- Stat Coun- 
dom. BPS +1 tries; dom. ares.) tries 
ee 55,727) 51,750) 35,849] 143,326] 1993............ 70,110} 16,716} 46,903) 133,729 
ee 52,344] 80,409) 40,941] 173,694]. 1924............ 57,612} 16,042) 50,510] 124,164 
CT a ae 112, 638} 108,350) 65,851] 286, 839]| 1925............ 35,362} 17,717) 31,828] 84,907 
MPG Scio kia: 6 cckn nies 144,076] 112,028} 75,184] 331,288] 1926............ 48,819] 20,944] 66,219] 135,982 
J ee 145,859} 120,095) 109,802} 375,756) 1927............ 52,940} 238,818} 82,128] 158,886 
Ee 65 51S cea ais 156,984] 97,783) 146,103] 400,870) 1928............ 55,848} 29,933] 81,002) 166,783 
De mei eps OL msOOretol, OCso9o) 150,484 1999 22. ass ok 66,801] 31,852) 66,340) 164,993 
POLO occas 9,606} 24,297 25 1O2|) -OONGODIRDOGGOlt aman Ge de 31,709) 25,632} 47,465] 104,806 
UG = coe eee 8,596} 41,779 5,539] 55,914) 19381............ 7,678} 15,195 4,657} 27,530 
Le 5 ea 2,632| 65,737 A OAT aR O1ON 982. ccc se 3,327} 138,709 8,555| 20,591 
a oe 4,484) 31,769 5,592) 415 84519338) ses Sadoee. 2,304 8,500 8,578] 14,382 
PO Mer usc os via 3 57,251) 42,129 8,318} 107,698) 1984.05. .4..0...- 2,166 6,071 4,239| 12,476 
0 ee 75,804) 40,188} 22,832] 138,824) 1935............ 2,103 5, 291 3,883] 11,277 
1 ee ir 43,772] 23,888] 24,068} 91,728] 1936............ 2,197 4,876 4,570} 11,643 
Ue 31,005| 17,534] 15,685} 64,224 


cf 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, 
calendar years 1834 and 1935. 


Males. Females. 
Age Group fo we — 
in Years. Mar- | Widow-| Di- Mar- | Widow-| Di- 
Single. | ried. ed. vorced.| Total. || Single. | ried, ed. voreed.| Total. 
1934 
0-14...... 1,911 Nil Nil 1,953 Nil Nil Nil 1, 953 
15-19...... 391 3 Nil 413 80 Nil 494 
Ba eo Sloe se ae 368 56 Nil 409 432 3 3 847 
Lio) 275 170 1 250 802 16 13 1,081 
OLS) DS Sane 250 522 15 229 1, 262 42 17 1,550 
eee 95 422 20 100 459 68 16 643 
50 and over....... 71: 440 116 93 313 334 9 749 
Totals....... 3,061 | 1,613 152 3,447 | 3,348 464 58 7,317 
1935. oS SN SRE PRD b Pik Sas PaaS | | la a a ee ere Caer ae 
Nil Nil 1,762 Nil Nil Nil 1,762 
2 Nil 414 79 Nil Nil 493 
41 Nil 352 382 2, 1 EME 
134 1 205 653 8 11 877 
470 7 203 15125 44 27 1,399 
396 13 112 395 54 18 79 
50 and over....... 49 371 100 88 301 372 13 774 
Totals....... 3,087 | 1,414 121 3,136 | 2,935 480 70 6,621 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
calendar years 1929-35. 


Children under 18. 


Year. Adult Adult a Total 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Os eS Sa a 75,814 47,425 2onalo 18,541 164,993 
ko saee seen 44,078 32, 882 15,521 12,325 104, 806 
aL eR aE Ra ae ee 7,280 9,728 5,645 4,877 27,530 
Ls BS ae a rr rr 5,429 7,259 . 4,238 3,665 20,591 
cl. stelciojs.ais « vee oe de pace 3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
(LL ate 8 gel i pa al et 2,998 5,107 2,161 24210 12,476 
a Ee DS 2 Loin 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 Were 
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Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch, and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working of 
democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the East. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 


Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation _ 


has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
-European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the calendar 
years 1926-35 are shown in Table 5. In the latest year the British races contrib- 
uted 47 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 7 p.c. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1826-35. 


Oooo SSS SS — 


its, aap 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
British— 
Hing lish. sortase eee 30,593] 34,056] 37,662) 43,287) 24,789] 9,417) 6,461} 4,301} 3,491) 3,089 
nish eee nc teat oe toate: 11,425] 11,857] 12,523] 14,478] 7,876] 2,748) 1,886] 1,316) 1,021 895 
Scottishiests ee eis 16,339] 17,569] 18,532] 23,207] 11,996) 3,825) 2,612) 1,700) 1,198) 1,204 
Welshoicnt cee bee 1,568] 2,204) 3,316) 38,586} 1,116 371 184) — 126 115 88 
Notals; DEbish....- 59,925] 65,686] 72,033) 84,558] 45,777) 16,361] 11,143] 7,443) 5,825) 5,276 
Continental European— was 
AT banlaneeese ame te ace Cie 3s 38 22 33 5 - ~ 4 1 
Beleiane 6 4s see aes 1,922] 2,448} 1,341 952 427 97 81 50 78 100 
BOHEMIA Heer eee 112 80 90 104 76 22 24 12 10 7 
ule arianiee.a sen. «ac 88 243 267 311 353 17 16 15 5 13 @ 
Croatianevaarncmee 151388 963} 1,108 751 604 118 95 107 152 158 
CZeCRicatis See 778 726 987 440 261 78 Ui 54 76 113 
Dalmatians sae sre tsar. - - 1 7 = - = = - - 
DPutehiesiissxteost ote 2,204] 2,631) 2,255) 1,980] 1,605 308 247 190 150 172 
TRStOMIAN ie tee eeu ee 77 111 108 98 87 9 1 3 2 3! 
Finnish Woe Rees Ceres SilienoetGt|ososcO8) we la| ies 1oLL 136 62 67 79 64 
HrenChicas nie oak pera tee 2,882| 3,834] 4,605)/- 5,187] 5,084) 2,938} 2,832) 1,337 903 840 
Germans. kn st are eee 13,791) 15,845| 17,964] 17,919] 18,544} 2,389] 1,842) 1,213 945 725 
Greek. tes bates cece 319 610 70 741 57 66 71 53 58 67 
Herzegovinian...25<..<).- R} - = - - - - = - 
Ttalian Sess Seen cet ee 9 683\> 47617) 1,114) £7514] 1,327 633 435 365 BYh) 392 
Jewishs sx Seer cenas heey 4,867} 5,184) 4,059} 4,001) 4,220 670 747 781 869 803 
Lettish: #25 saeco tel 58 81 78 83 36 2 8 3 1 2 
athusnianseseen sete ee 792 893} 1,799 959 624 65 49 44 45 25 
Maevarsiies st stameeee 5,262] 5,875) 6,366] 5,484] 3,360 530 333 506 442 344 
Maltesess. sense nine cees 35 38 26 41 22 5 6 - ~ - 
MexieanAcen nea cence 3 1 - - = 1 - - - 1 
Montenesrinzess == 0 oseeie 1 4 - 2 ag} ~ - - - - 
Moraviank «desea ocak 22 50 ii 21 Do 1 3 - - - 
Polishss etcereeeoeee 5,552! 8,481! 8,583) 6,424] 5,207 680 474 410 436 447 
Portug@ucsess. sere. te cae 21 7 22 28 11 6 9 5 5 5 
Roumanigneee were cc dese 358 248 336 400 300 48 38 38 44 43 
EUUSS IAN ces aera he acolo ect 1,261} 1,280) 1,245 858] 1,123 111 104 82 70 99 
Ruthenianssseeie ae tee 9,534] 10,899] 16,080} 11,009) 8,133 541 482 390 578 483 
Scandinavian— : 
Danish dive ates ite 1,696} 4,082} 4,092) 3,140) 1,421 175 116 82 63 54 
Teolandi@is. 3.42. ee 57 50 49 35 40 10 12 10 12 11 
NOrweg@iall c. neacseccteae 3,820) 6,415) 3,707| 3,750] 1,808 262 275 144 132 122 @ 
Swedish cas neko aceite 3,011] 3,866) 4,284} 3,895} 1,440 276 225 126 100 1133 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-35—concluded. 
—ee—O8M8MhMR0$O09DWT#09WoTD Ee ZEIIY _:-«&«—_EE-E-eE>S$S$_ oO 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
Continental European—con. 

BEAU TAT oho sin © alee wiwtee tsa: 854 586 416 387 208 50 51 35 38 28 
SS i a tts ii naa 4,024) 4,256) 4,466] 2,617} 2,645 344 262 408 594 415 
(EUS a 49 45 62 62 36 26 23 12 15 12 

' Spanish American........ 6 Z 5 2 1 2 4 - - 
MEME Sickie; Hae Re 588 818 621 652 340 72 57 46 43 55 

EL 6 9 7 ‘ 8 2 - 2 1 - 
MMEOSIAVIC... 5. des cos sees 2,205} 1,640} 2,915 973 521 78 59 68 104 119 
Totals, Continental © |_—————], ——_ |, ——_ | —__} —__|__j___ |__| 


Totals, Non-European| 1,156) 1,123} 1,118 864 729 398 330 Qi7 222 165 


oo I | | sO 


Grand Totals... . .|135,982|158,886|166,783|164,993|104,806| 27,530] 20,591| 14,382| 12,476] 11,277 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old or 
Over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the calendar 
years 1931-35, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants constituted 61 p.c. of 
the total in 1935, and French-speaking immigrants 6 p.c. 


_ 6.—Languages of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age or Over, calendar years 1931-35. 
ee es 


Language. 1931. 1932. 1938. 1934. 1935. 
et EE Bie ee le eae ea 15, 869 11,037 7,524 6,059 5,367 
a, ESS ie Se ee em Oe 1,028 992 562 467 507 
Se Ey te RES ing Re cra 624 506 378 370 274 
IPR en fae SII Eo ee eB Ok Fe a A 68 74 34 33 29 
CS ht 200g ae se DoE oo. 72 65 21 23 18 
SSS een a ee Caen 56 45 44 19 21 
CIR yn a Yo he A ~ 6 D 4 %. 
UD aca de St Sag ain ear ns a Raa 36 36 23 45 53 
SIRES: (Rar cg gine cnc a aa 39 33 21 36 26 
ce et ARTS Bc el oc ee 71 34 36 44 37 
LEU Se Sk ae ee gn yan a 5 3 1 1 3 
ce eS a 3 2 4 - ~ 
IRS) RS a i re la nD 36 30 29 24 22 
I eae es tS A ate hg 51 36 50 54 aye 
es a a ee Ce ere 266 215 223 Now 158 
SERS i ke eee Oe ae a 
ok 5 SAE oh Sk eee eee 211 164 149 205 184 
SRS Te re ern J 
SE ee Cees SF See kena 421 390 505 688 707 
39 32 29 45 64 
10 - 3 - << 
224 192 269 433, 356 
111 120 114 189 214 
300 PALM 314 290 234 
420 273 227 261 265 
14 24 19 6 'G 
aa, 1 1 = me 
52 49 42 42 44 
4 - - 1 1 
1 ae = =~ x 
TZ, 11 10 6 10 
- 1 1 1 = 
161 112 104 117 66 
48 48 30 29 21 
4 10 5 1 1 
15 20 16 10 13 
20,276 14,772 10,791 9,640 8,736 


1Includes those speaking Yiddish. 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1935 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 27, while that of United States citizens 
was 40. In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the latest 
year, the proportions were 34 p.¢. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third largest group, 
comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 1930 to less 
than 12 p.c. in 1935. Table 7 shows the nationalities of immigrants for the five 
latest years. 

7.—Nationalities of Immlgrants, calendar years 1931-35. 
Ane SS eee are 
Nationality. 1935. 
bee tat oe ee ee ae eee ee 

JA Wan an tresses acs etteo aioe ates icine ebeiegs. cists sieaierepas oats 1 
PETA AC a A SSO crmer por dsencdan o comedic ch « 8 
Argentinian: .... ces evenece seed se tees s cating s seme cis ~ 
ATIMENIAN vic vcscierarstbrere.« rsvsedla:ayoin's) dei sie@iensregeyeiejer opsileuornuereacis ihe 
AUS trian yee ce lelee «oo cletes obsva ayeleke shexaueuetsey stsier =: nenehe 29 
Boel gain aio .sccio:snevsis mi tin clap ap nisimrecnins-cbiaaantinge = nik sins minis 79 
Brazilian el: sce seeks bas cle eis olla = olsleve.ebetsieierelntn dere ome 1 1 5 
[eta h atl ee nM RE NCMnear ore an occ ret. 3,052 
Bulgarians. .. 00. cn cc cece nn oe age evo venting cee ener 11 9 9 6 13 & 
Chilean ccs cece cstele rats atone oleh sea enetaloisier sare a sis - 
(OR hia oe tin cin BORO OSI clio o ARO SUIO HOES Conon, 5c - 
© Kena Pisa Seacsse at dh eee aaa ere rete seteneloiah hore cree erence,» 6a - 
(Giysa iil Satoshi eae a pads ean One oo dpomouom eUtos Jomacec - 
Cibant te hak, Shree n trestles eelecknaiestae «ote tnts - 
Gizechoslo Valais. osc ave oie oe ele) save sicielemiciniel=lanisi 647 
Psnishycie cc ec ord «eae atare atest fas eles ebay ae Mercteliateneesterat 24 
DANZIG Er 0.2 5 Sel aioe ala een ae Maetn Oe ens: - 
POminvean ecm. Glee fe lets etetronerste a opotete tele olen atenslens,-¥2 ~ 
Dirte lined ents aries ee ei hae otra 31 
MOuadOriatn 4 oscce ook cece heals © ee cls - 
TUSCOTMATL, click sees bis cttaeclatete oharectisle Sate -xcistecelantic «> 3 
TR ApITT SEA occ ee enerarev erate oles the eal neale soreteceso ctonndale efeiener 39 
TE POTAC HA cote, cosdencnakehs) chston’e chet axghaWiensl ve chara al ete yapen steneernge Charsieno late 69 
Charani a ecae ars oro trergrcitee: « Acyl agwtmiale «Lote ts pheuonarens as | 98 
Eby ee ei Fire Oe atone oOcac ood 6 OCr 42 
@tiatem alam nee ssc ce vs garcietelsieroie sletelelenlose ntennie egeiey a7, ~ 
FR aaticirite eb eae ner aius fe trapnrns «75 coe poer-at oer at eke fevensteror st - 
PTO Cura. eerie sine tse cee oto rome ce os oate fe eter” 1 
Fiumearians foc esis oe gatyes 0 cae e phir oe siete leisie nee 250 
Telancditc. « b crge ectarcveiortioe se Gs avortyeuepeiete otaisrel« Vekeperesc 6 
TEALIAT ccc cchcececsee'g «cto Plsroe oie acciel opengl ois ikem) ecmasagien Pit 
JRBANCSO),. fe aas sacs aegis tds > Gebees dame ttle 56 
PROT Oe ce cthceecctaiin ccsit: He busceitel ola eielloheuetete ¢)«° sieheraene aaa. c0ie - 
TREVIAN. CD oiece ihc cin sce ode Grove le « 9) <. stele hse = efetenta gs fo aias 10 
Lithuanian. )acncscecevds eatee sco Seber a cle cote onemole care 25 
Luxemburger.........eceeec cece cree scene eeceeness 2 
Mexicane. ce senras ocisies oan ae te seer ea 42 
Norwegial oc. 66s000 sqa- ese oad gamle «aie cigars seep 25 
Panaianiane cocci isis ¢ ee wis wee sdieioiieueteebas seisie «leh eleacer - 
PATAGUBY Alin soe « os 2 ois Soe me sages vtaiplasioahs micics em nee - 
Persian. coe gavtiels. ooo ove qeieeee wis s eromiebegste o)slereinre ks pany: - 
DPS ATR aC hie | Liar WOR Ge cc oad Saou” cabagncuD aoOnue - 
Polishes 6. sire Re ee SES gis ake Se simmer: 1,336 
Plouammanianiecccrc cs os ccuteete «ke roereelonts «pe. s\erexesseamonels 21 
WRUSSIATIN Gs he tegns ws phe eb inie ce MeN ake be coer osssleketapey iene: 23 
South American.........eecee cede cece reese eeeeees - |. 
Swasish.., . ds cases « a4 RG s s1de nie ecerhaie arora rumimeges- 5 
reich. . < do uess it cols uk cuaho chose si eisibte foto! eioisyeneebeiannysuasols 27 
ES cree cies ssas. aie ie wie out ciao see nate ee eaiorsse. ate. eke heicgs eh elas 40 
GS yriatis.ccde tars «ort 4 etebelalas 7 San giage stole op eakemte © 14 
Sora el) eet Benen aebrion casino muneen ooo cn mmol 1 
Wilerainian = fe: ccisc.cicsrstusteresie as hearse cls oieiovele falareryoness = 
United ‘States. ccs s sco estes + scr clemerrns sine cie sence 4,474 
UPguayanics cas cs 6 eas § omic een exe male aes ee aio 1 1 - 7 
Weenezuelan tonndssic co ct oremiee te eke tocol keaeisisceteresereueraye iy 
West Indian (not British)... .......-.eseeeee seen i | 
Yugoslavic.. so 1.2... pcmecssecncisignnessememercaces 305 

Totals :..c4.480 Rh sanbes® Seek 11,277 | 
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Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the calendar years 1931-35. The figures 
show that the United States with 3,859 was the birthplace of more of our 1935 immi- 
grants than any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. In 1935 
Poland came second with 1,351, England third with 1,320, and Czechoslovakia 
fourth with 646. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, calendar years 1931-35. 


Country of Birth. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
ME AISTALISN Vere oo. tie cs Sack oe vest c neensned cca 54 shy 30 19 21 
7 LOD, Og Bp) 0 ns eae 9 5 3 5 eal! 
Stes 5. SERGE ie ghey ee ae Sa 5 - 1 2 1 
SEM eeree WHER i RG. 85 onde BOG apie coe AAS a 10 3 11 3 4 
IED aa eS te Beg Os 0 ea IeN SIE or ee ae bo 1 1 - - 
ns ES as See Oe oe 10 3 6 6 21 
DEE, GS SE i te 2 ty ae a 93 56 36 40 27 
ESTP a6 Se ee 8 ee or oe enn 99 75 53 54 47 
ETE yMEL coc hos hg pho cen weyers idiot elelanorlareld leet helniecs 82 67 45 71 97 
Ne es Sc Saeed ASCE, oie so, o REN Rs 3% vie ats HERS SS 16 6 6 3 14 
ES RR Se Seti SRS cons oe nbclheo tes oe ews 11 9 14 5 12 
Te eGR EE eee eRe 1,105 1,139 779 580 543 
RC NECTION ICE C25 iafa/ 2088 cc ctacw a 6 6 alk x one 414, 4-000 is do care 0. 9 3 2 ~ 2 
Chile..... ong Be ARE Joes See OR Pe aie: or aee 4 2 1 3 - 
OT Oe eB oe Sha as BRE Sessa anu vote RT 30 29 23 26 29 
BATALI OF hoe Aah sk os» uv dee elble 5 ts sata She 539 448 591 855 646 
ee Neti ARE hated he wresosearatene fer ir: ave sotyr viene otaiererwvere i 2 - - 
ME RREER SSA There te tah eee on gtr eh ox 84 60 58 30 33 
ne LANGE NS Re eS he eS ee - - - - - 
Sivek. ye SR Shs eae ae ee 4,938 2,802 1,720 1,405 1,320 
(aS cies SAAR, 22 a ie 10 1 
DE RR BE 8 oF ccs cs cates oid orchvexepciionsed recdilany 118 50 56 68 49 
MRM, Ie wets eo 6k Samkhineess seek wand 101 102 69 64 78 
Bemmany aidstials Segoe ae ae ae an 447 348 213 147 122 
2S ALS RR eas BES ea ea On a be OE ped a 58 60 40 47 59 
Eoiana CEYAKETOUA) ARE rote oc CEM Ce eee See aes eee 10 6 5 6 6 
CRT ye eg eed Shp ih OS SRR png ee i el 4] 4] oo 36 32 
EEL Y fof Ochs, Bis oc! Ssh sf alee Sikc bce els Sates pane ed 456 282 429 387 260 
RR PEERS SAE OEE Se ye oS acho Ae ada aul ereained 8 6 Uh 
PRMD TU LISIY ita. feted. oe ate « Oblate oklute Saar oe 134 107 81 63 61 
DMACI eG SLACC)OL nota. t ss nine soa siles meals 363 193 144 135 120 
BCOCINOTENELD) oi c.f ck. tsk oe acieieiearw ens oicne on 647 269 181 203 147 
5 Se JSS el ee ae 516 331 290 338 346 
Ee) Re ee a de gta ale 183 125 113 129 75 
(OAT. lee ail ai odie Seta eet, tala to ah A Soe ate - 2 2 6 4 
Tee ant gg 9 17; 12 6 10 
Lesser British Isles 37 18 17 5 4 
RRL ee t e d cs ta cihe nau ooRR Ee: 89 88 50 54 29 
a Wid cpg 0 ieee ea 6 3 - ~ 3 
SOS | Sa ea gg Aa a = if 14 11 7 53 
Newfoundland 416 310 287 308 325 
ap resp eves gS se a eae ee a 36 20 20 13 17 
BRS UM Nee foros cle vaksic) cies r Aussie ol ye-w'd boi edeagie voters 101 94 47 39 44 
STE dy Cec g PRONOUNCED Ea a 2 - - - 
Ln Lie CRI SSS ea Perret i eel a 1,307 1,134 1,075 1,369 1,351 
ELC. Sr ee ee ey eee oe ee 1 = 
7) TEE, SRA SPR SINE Fir 58 is ARSE ea ce a ci 246 162 184 186 211 
os. on ae SS AR ESS ae Neer eee ns i em ae 191 153 166 119 78 
Mmmeterroand Miquelon:.:......s<ecsscrcecselececs 1 
RIC h OBST Ere ORE eee ag i ca 2,391 1,182 778 538 547 
SME MECHAGEICR. 525 1.255. fois. Sow ne Lowe e a ewes 10 20 8 6 12 
IH xe Siac x ais otss So 08 oo BiNe s Se oe nwieieds oo skied 8 2 2 5 1 
I oes Be... ADS tw clk dds ov o'nle p 97 63 37 28 42 
EE e.g BS Ss 6 AS «wth s Sak « ened 55 32 41 28 48 
SE Rie a Fs ee MAL Re Te 23 26 21 20 18 
ay i il le en a a 12 8 13 5 7 
I nl so 8 5 oc ih dba HOS cheb ud ewied 3 3 - - 
Bites Berra ore re mire 5. tk Ste. 5 5 loa oO ke vie Bons 11,582 10, 140 6,180 4,519 3, 859 
eos is ac a\hete ate bie Ae hecbie ohne eos wee 294 106 80 78 46 
West “CUOSED SS (6 SY 050 G'1o] Di nel a 63 51 37 48 31 
Sect Indies (not British)..................s.see00- 16 4 7 D, 8 
Yugoslavia ons ch SE RR ee ap een ee i ee iad 306 244 251 299 313 
Boer European countries...............0.cee eevee 2 - - 2 a 
ther countries (British)............5......eeceece- 16 0) 5 15 3 
Other countries (not British)....................... 11 9 6 13 6 
ADU AE EE eS tetera wi ais (ois apd svet3.s'aes are oidin ead 2 1 1 1 = 
NEE RD) ISS. SS (8 a ee ee eer 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 


ee eh 


have landed. In the past years, up to 1935, there was a great increase in the per- 


centage of immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have 
been due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


9.—Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, calendar years 1930-35. 


Port. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 

QHuebet:s....kF. aca ys sata sa eee aes 34,098 6,940 3,558 3,063 2,889 2,901 
Saint Johns oc tao ooctitie eda ioe ieee: 11,538 1, 162 46 30 25 20 
PISUIax te ee ree aoe Ne Rea 29,890 2,389 1,950 1,446 1,965 1,494 
North: Sydney... -cceeeeu he seen ss 619 300 219 223 260 247 
Sydn@ yk its Seward dn nascent een i 18 3 2 1 7 
Montreal sc axe de wee eo core Soot: 218 131 69 58 64 54 
WAriCOUNTED 2d:on ens ad ae un aoe eee 973 367 294 223 274 187 
WS CEOTIA ae crm kane A ote ae Ores 266 135 84 56 53 Gye 
ING WEY OL. genom aerate “te ROE: 1,506 854 632 738 850 943 
IBOSstoOns ais bias ase eo eee aR aes 13 2 - 9 1 10 | 
Charlottetownvettcaesionee ci aoa - - - - it - 
Other. portsy2s sae eee 46 37 27 34 22 72 
From the United States................. 25, 632 15,195 13,709 8,500 6,071 5,291 

MOC AIS oe esis ea eae 104,806 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 


em ee 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Table 10 shows that in the eight latest 
calendar years the province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of 
immigrants, as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was in 
second place, while in the five latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate 
destination of new arrivals. The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives simnilag 
information, by fiscal years, from 1901 to 1934. 


19.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1929-36. 


—— 


Mari- : Seale: British 
Calendar Year. a Quebec. |Ontario. el ee Alberta. rion ee Total. 
inces ; Yukon 
TOO te Baca 4,961 | 23,952 | 61,684 | 38,340 | 11,3386} 15,300 9,417 1 | 164,993! — 
103 Obie cee cis erste 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23,837 6,435 7,812 6,395 2 | 104,806! — 
LOST Se senate ae ee 2,547 5,452 | 12,316 1,056 1,352 2,213 2,583 -| 27,530! 
TOS2 Ss Sar os hoes ¢ 1,762 4,134 9,312 757 971 1,692 1,960 -| 20,591°¢ 
TGGD Rae open wen 1,281 2,755 6,210 558 727 1,296 1,552 1} 14,3821 — 
LOS csc sal tease 1,027 2,456 5,582 390 519 1,098 1,402 = 12,476! 
1055: ay Shoots 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 1,315 -| 11,277%% 
1 981 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 =} 14,6434 


_ Hncludes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 2 in 1929, 9 in 1930, 11 in 1931, 3 in 1932, 
2 in 1933, 2 in 1934, 7 in 1935 and 5 in 1936. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The immigrants most universally 


acceptable to Canadians are those who. settle on the land or those females who enter 


domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations and 
destinations of immigrants arriving in Canada during the calendar year 1935. 
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Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 
Immigration Act. 
PROHIBITED CLASSES. 


“No immigrant, passenger or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
andl a to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited 
classes’ :— 

(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 

insane at any time previously; 

(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on board 
ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; : 

(d) “ees who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 

urpitude; 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(9) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 

_. been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(7) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; 

(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(l) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Personswho believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; 

_. (0) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 

“s in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally, of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, 
or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 

nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada:—Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction of 
the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed 
on the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to Cana- 
dian citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, or to 

such persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of age) accompanying a 
person who has been rejected, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.” 
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The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


Table 12 shows the number of immigrants rejected upon their arrival at Cana- 
dian ports, by causes and nationalities, for the calendar years 1930-35, while Table 
13 shows the number of deportations after admission, for the fiscal years 1903-24 
and by single years for the fiscal years 1925-36, also by causes and nationalities. 


12.— Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principa! Causes and 
Nationalities, calendar years 1930-35. 


I é Total, 
tem. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. wen 
By Causes— 
Medrealicausesickys. thee ceins eee? 46 23 17 14 13 13 126 
Gil (CAUSES apnee cb ae ei eee ieee 438 286 244 160 224 192 1,544 
TNotalsicev oe eee 484 309 261 174 237 205 1,670 
By Nationalities— 
British ee ccc ee 246 val 144 101 167 133 962 
Wnited’Statese.c, too. noche eee 6 5 igs 0) meré 6 58 
OUCHER Sete ek Oe en ee 232 133 104 64 56 66 655 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1925-36, with Totals 1903-24 and 1903-36. 


Total, Total, 
Item. es 1925 .|1926.|1927.|1928 .|1929 .}1930./1931.|1932./1933.|1934.|1935.|1936. oe 
By Causes— 
Medical causes.....] 5,158} 420} 410} 470] 519) 650) 600) 789} 697) 476) 301) 144 81) 10,715 
Public charges.....| 8,145] 543] 506) 354) 430} 444/2,106/2,245/4,507/4,916|/2,991) 464] 125} 27,776 
G@riminality-s . 2. 5,583] 520) 453} 447| 426] 441) 591] 868]1,006} 836} 493) 267; 207] 12,188 


Other civil causes.| 1,416] 58} 189] 149} 257) 194} 107) 200} 270) 277) 250) 172) 163) 3,702 
Accompanying de- 


ported persons... 485} 145] 158} 165} 254! 235) 559) 2741) ~ 545) 626} 439] 81 34] 4,000 
MOtAIS? See onctashs 20, 787/1,686|1, 716)1,585|1,886)1, 964/3, 963)4,376)7,025|/7,1381/4,474/1,128) 610) 58,331 

By Nationalities— 
Britishee-. ees cetee 10,961} 985} 899} 808]1,047]1, 083}2,983)3,099)/4, 248)4,251/2,718| 385) 157] 33,624 
United States..... 6,049} 321] 330} 351) 297) 294) 228) 279) 260) 331] 319} 199) 146 9,404 


OUnGr vere haat « 3,777! 3801 4871 426! 542) 587! 752' 99812,517'2,549!1,437] 544] 307] 15,303 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of 
recent years were the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom had been trained by 


highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, ~ 


the boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 
the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 
guardians of the children until they had reached maturity and, in addition, the 
children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 
reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigration. 


Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to Canada 
under provincial or approved-society auspices. These organizations were assisted 
by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation for the 
boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion Govern- 
ment had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 
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The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. 


14. British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-36. 


Norr.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants, recorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 

Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 

grants grants grants 
oe Se ee eee a Devaar Ooo een mae eee 2,000 
RT OS Kk ihe coils Ze OLS LODO here atc tes esac uel arn 1,862 
De a ne TES wards ceca cyte eacie eects 1,741 
Mees eee ee eae es B2Tt |PTOQS trcantane eonohetek.. 2,070 
ee NE AL SLADE Oe Oe eee ee ae 3,036 
MEMS Sse os ee INTC LOO UPee ero ttc ec aee 4,281 
1907 (9 months).......... INGRNL OS tts ee eee oo 2,190 
aos eS sa¥te ook dics LS al SO en IR oe es ie 478 
EL RNR ae a ar eo TPAZGUITOSS Meee Mens cole ee 172 
PE suis eat oii die sna ok nT Th | Fa kt Oe ee ees ike beers 6 
1 a i fest Boy: Galt Jal bE Sigh ts acre a bo 4 
EES se eee 2 OSO RTOS O 2. ates bee. Eee 10 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their eco- 
nomic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration, by fiscal years, 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15, while Table 15A gives 
the same information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to compile 
the figures, viz., 1929 to 1935. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-36. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan-| East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. 
La 2,544 6 INTE Seo DO We O2O at, oon 544 711 Nil 1,255 
LO ee ee 3,587 Nil INTIS Stood eLO2T: fen owe. 2,435 532 10 2,977 
OS a ae 5,329 Nil Nil ed COO D Orr waren 1,746 471 13 2,230 
Os ar ars 4,847 Nil Nil CB og | HES (CS Yea 711 369 21 1,101 
OS as ae 354 45 ATG P1O24 wie 6 Sy ine 674 448 40 1,162 
en 168 | 1,922 SH a he TRC UIT ig EOP ocr ele Nil 501 46 547 
1907 (9 months)... ZO tera O42 12. 194e\ = 4 4 bi ts 1096, 2-8 a. ea. s. Nil 421 62 483 
a De oAa es OO Tee 2 G23. | oie AD Sal LODT. eae iety. Nil 475 60 535 
OD 2,10 495 2 Oda RLOZSt meen tek 3 478 56 537 
BS se. om 2,302 271 LOE S20 S34 el 929 ke ere ee 1 445 52 498 
Be oes 5,320 437 Sef aso noel) O80 tes © sees. Nil 194 58 oo 
Ree 6,581 765 Sl ROL0s HELOSL ee beeen e Nil 205 80 285 
ee 7,445 724 5 Bath NOS 2ccmes ce eeers Nil 195 47 242 
ete 5,512 856 S8i I; 6.4564) 1983s aes ce 1 115 63 179 
Bees, a 1,258 592 INTIS Se 16 b0 sl elOS 4 perenne ke 2 105 33 140 
a 89 401 1 AGT AOSD Sees. Nil 93 33 126 
Le eS 393 648 INTE eee) OATS EOS Game ake Nil 83 21 104 
a ie! 769 883 Nil 1,652 = ee eS 
a ee 4,333 1,178 ING |S 255521: Totals...... 61,302 | 25,016 | 5,992 | 92,310 


15A.—Record of Oriental In migrants, calendar years 1929-35. 


East 


“ y Calendar Year. Chinese. Japanese. Pidnne Total. 
0 Seg Se a ee ee ee re 1 180 49 230 
Te Fo IR aici he Sis-a.aciis ieivins viesese/vivicls wnaie-s Nil 218 80 298 
a8, Seay A a On a CO a Nil 174 52 226 
2 Me Ne de dhs cre, shtore oka. 0.0 1 119 61 181 
NU ase oe voce ck coc nea ceviieee 0 1 106 36 143 
NS ES Sa ee 1 126 33 160 


a 
aa Ny 
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Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia iol 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The ; 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. — 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the® 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration, and this commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special - 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. Thisled to the passage 
of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the 
labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a head 
tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to $100, . 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported > 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by — 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students, and teachers. In spite of this” 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses - 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921 and | 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. | 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, wiz., 27,139 were residents of British 
Columbia. ? . 
16.—Record of Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, - 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1912-36, with Totals 1886-1900 and 1901-11. 7 


Perea’ we 
of Tota : 3 
: Registra-’ 5 
=e Exempt | Arrivals : Total @ 
Fiscal Year. from ‘Lax.| Admitted, ae for Revenue. | 

Exempt Caos i 

from Tax. 
No. p.c. No. $ 

Totals (1886 to 1900, inclusive) 394 1-36 15,853 1,454, 239 
Totals (1901 to 1911, inclusive) 3,655 12-69 29,409 6,147, 260 
1O1D.20 PO Ce Ae eee nee eee ine 498 7°57 4,322 3,049,722 
1919). 2 Ae ae ged Sobor es oeactens 367 4-93 3,742 3,549, 242 
NOTA See ete, cole eratde &oyei Ae eet eye sista cine se ote 238 4-32 3,450 2,644,593. 
THE Bl RR Ree SBR ea mA ours ana HOT ee 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
TOL Gets Hots. ok ee i Ba ee ne ag teeta 69 77-53 4,064 19,389, 
Th yeas ta tens tm a a Gre Parts sapere rah stroker ae 121 30-78 3,312 140,487 
AD US a ia cs Se AL. Si Te 3 Davonaarche ns he 119 15:47 2,907 336, 75a 
TOO ce el tency rot racers i ene rm toeterte cs cusetatatrssie 267 6-16 3,244 2,069, 669 
1ODOU A cs Cate ee eet te ie ence ee 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
HOD» on. ce emcee act ameciand rover sp wats araicalin (aoe sarah eRe 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
1 re eta eon Sse eral c ose sere slave tegen loko taeetos 287 16-44 (GER: 743,032. 
Te RN IE EL Sn RAE este Baty Cr gt. Oe Okeroa 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
5 Kf). Baten ie a ae ee Ie Ai Seer Sos 51 7:54 5,661 334,039. 
110 Ae Ae ee a oe FRR Soi renin ee a ONCE - = - 5,992 308, 659° 
IY eee ave, cy TRAE Sune Orono es On OOO: - - - 3,947 25, 969 
- - - 5,987 14,844 

1S Se we ERNIE “8 Teo re On eo 2 1 33°33 5,087 25,679 
i Maen ecintet Bins -tareamtian ntes ore lcci - 1 100-00 5,480 30,795, 
ROE PRA oe ye ee ee ony act - ~ - 5, 682 30,799 
oar. ree mi, 6S SES a hf ceric - - - regs: 28,846 
US pote, aia EMEA oe ed A Me eed Gin 9 o Sonor - - - 4,387 11,584 
prea Be ees) near on eae = 1 100-00 3,626 9,152 

ae Se Soe e oe ee ~ 2 100-00 2,156 7,237 

- ~ - 2,103 6,506 


C giatn) wate Re IO Tgy BUS AT #2 a eLens ecm tal eae eine yee ge abe es Selman: 6 


- 2,138 6,501 
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The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38),* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes:— 

(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their servants 
and consuls and consular agents; 


(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for educa- 
tional or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 


(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian universit y or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees; 


(d) Persons in transit through Canada. 


Classes (c) and (d) are to possess passports issued by the Government of China 
and endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. As a result of this legislation no 
Chinese were admitted to the country as-immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 
1926, and 1927; three are shown by the above table to have been admitted in 1928, 
one in 1929, none in 1930, 1931 or 1932, one in 1933, two in 1934, and none in 1935 


or 1936. 


Japanese Immigrants—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,8342—22,205 of these latter being domiciled 
in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which 
the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted since 1929, only 83 


_ Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1936. 


( 


Wa 


East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 Hast Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 


the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 


position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities’. However, it was recommended that Hast Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their 
wives and minor children. In the ten fiscal years 1927-36 only 503 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1936 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 


are shown in Table 17. 


Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system of 


immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 


grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 


*R.S.C. 1927, c. 95. 
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that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real inten- 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the United States Regulations re persons 
entering the United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 


Table 18 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States for 
purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period from 
April 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1986. 


17. Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-36. 


(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


pe, aed DS A koh see 


7 


: ‘care ee ele 

36, 050 257,355 744,788 || 1999. ....... 2,052,371 

26, 952 341, 236 972,357 || 1903... 1,987, 745 

55,966 244,789 842,668 || 1994......... 2,417,3742 

54,004 202,499 G11 201 Tygon. ane 2,823, 9202 
109,954 110,092 1,074,697 |] 4996......... 2,328,9312 
265,718 181,045 979,326 || 1997......... 2,338,992 
291,297 177, 605 960,676 || 1998......... 2,704, 698 
278,777 180, 677 1,079,130 } y909......... 2,631,967 
338, 179 202,235 1,365,000 |] 4930......... 2,757,331 
309, 353 195, 653 1,427,112 iqg pe 2,255, 249 
154,351 120, 199 1,893,298 || 1939......... 1,873, 006 
186, 403 127,438 1,658,182 || 1933... 1,406,031 
161,218 261,195 1,307,480 |] (934......... 1,155,314 
214,251 255,879 1,188,991 -qaon. Pee ae 1,066, 869 
215,339 434, 563 1,211,954 || y936......... 1,123,991 
373, 958 444,730 1,112,079 © cites ie 
511,209 494, 842 1,388,185 | Total... | 61,304,655 
423,861 642,914 1,688,961 

1 Nine months. 2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, 


$599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, calendar years 1924-36. 
eeee—<—sSKKOoONaq*“soooooonnonononoqomnmnan0O eee ee 


"Suen ~ é ee x 4 
pe orn atural- Caer orn atural- 
Calendar ion eno who had ized Total. ||Calendar aie who had ized Total 
Year. | Citizens. | Acauired | Canadian Year. | Citizens. | Acauired | Canadian ¥ 
Canadian] Citizens. “| Canadian| Citizens. 
Domicile. Domicile. 
ao24t.... 31,217 3,736 2,364 Beal Oole... 18,503 1135 714 20,352 
a 383,774 3,658 2,555 39,987 || 1932.... 16,801 809 610 18, 220 
HO2G 6 5 s.- 53, 736 5, 792 2,765 62,293 || 1933.... 9,330 457 422 10, 209 
meiony..... 36, 838 3,560 1,680 42,078 || 1934.... 5,926 739 607 T,212 
ROQB ks « 30, 436 2,674 1,010 34,120 || 1935... . 4,961 632 785 6,378 
1920)... 6: 27,328 2,265 886 ‘30,479 || 1936.... 4,649 297 222 5, 168 
1950.3. 28, 230 2,176 1,202 31,608 


a nnn nnn nee eS ee eee 


1 Nine months. 


The movement of population between the two countries now appears to be 
slightly towards the United States. In the U.S. fiscal year ended June 380, 1936, 
the total movement from Canada to that country totalled 12,748, made up as 
follows: immigrants, 8,018; U.S. citizens returning after residence in Canada, 
4,524; and persons deported from Canada, 206. The movement towards Canada 
totalled 8,649, made up as follows: immigrants, 4,144 (of whom 2,872 were U.S. 
citizens); persons deported to Canada, 1,784; and persons permitted to depart 
voluntarily to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings, 2,721. Canadian immi- 
gration figures for the same period show 5,024 immigrants admitted to Canada 
and 5,239 returning Canadians, a total of 10,263. The discrepancy between the 
two series is probably due to incomplete emigration statistics. 


In the past five years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 19, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1935. Inasmuch as the movement between 
the British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as pre- 
senting a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 


-19.—Numbers of Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent Resi- 
dence Between the United Kingdom and British North America, calendar years 


1924-35, : 
(From the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom.) 
SS EE 


Net Net 
Gain (+) Gain (+) 

Leaving | Leaving or Leaving | Leaving or 
Calendar Ink: B.N.A. | Loss (—) Calendar U.K. B.N.A. | Loss (—) 
Year. for for of Popu- Year. for for of Popu- 
BUN A. U.K. | lation to B.N.A. U.K. | lation to 
St. Canada. Canada. 
a 63,016 | 15,822 | +47,194 | 1980............... 31,074 15,820 | +15, 254 
ae 38,662 | 18,939 | +24,723 || 1981............... 7,620 17,864 | —10,244 
en a s,s. 49,632. LORSS I al-09, dole else ore cc. 3,104 21,187 —18,083 
TE et crcos 5 6 sk iacs 52,916 127070} -}-40;340: |) 1988 .en eae eek 2, 243 16,371 —14, 128 
3. cies. wes 54,709 15,804 | ---38; 905: 19842. -4. 2... eee. 2,167 12,128 — 9,961 
OD ase 65, 558 DA 20S M153 204) NA9BD: saris eur ns 3c « « 2,175 9,712 — 7,537 


ne I TE SS ccc a Cee nS (aren 
27175—14 
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In Table 20 will be found the numbers of returning Canadians and other non- 
immigrant transoceanic passengers entering Canada during the calendar years 
1934 and 1935, by class of travel, with totals for the years 1980 to 1933. Figures 
covering the fiscal years 1926 to 1934, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 


20.— Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, calendar years 1934 and 1925, with Totals for calendar 
years 1936-33. 


Nore.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


< Cabin Third 
Saloon. Claas. Pi poe Total. 


Calendar Year and Item. 


Totals, 1930. 22cj250550 teem rae 6,064 14,458 30,479 51,001 
Motals; 1930 eee. cric ete etree ereers 5,170 10,281 26,741 42,192 


BOCAS 1932 nese rte eras ores er mettre 5,333 9,314 27,285 | . 41,932 


Motalss 13a rca se trie encins rere 4,965 8,447 23,644 37,056 


CALENDAR YEAR 1934. 


Canadian born, returning........5....+.+ essere eens 2,278 3, 087 5,905 11,270 
British born, returning...............ssee seen cnet cece 457 1, 637 10, 536 12, 630 
British naturalized, returning.............-.e eee eens 207 374 1,499 2,080 
Alien nationals, returning.............e.e- sere reece eee 47 104 1,488 1,639 
Non-immigrant, tourist...........seeeee erence eeenes 1,939 2,860 4,065 8, 864 
‘ PYOLERSIONA 6.6 5. 0.n'e 2.2/0) shape oie aie) aes oleae 3 4 4 11 
oe ShucGent en. on ak eer se pee Renee terete - - - ~ 
a theatricalsasee sce os Peer ary 12 - ~ 12 
s TAWA R210 Ak Cone Aer AISI RG et. DueARO CREED 1,160 1,047 427 2,634 
“ Diplomatic’Corps.........-++-+-e00: = 6 4 10 
Totals, 1934... foaccwsodenwrah tenes cera 6,103 9,119 23,928 39,150 
CALENDAR YEAR 1935. 
Canadian born, returning...........00scee ensues eens 2,281 3,206 6,032 11,519 
British DOL, Tetunmines a peter. tee clie ote cite ier 473 WS 7a 10,724 12,908 
British naturalized, returning.............+ esse eeeeeee 256 386 1,537 2,179 
Alien nationals. returning 45d... ss ene cts + «eee aera 44 96 1,406 1,546 
Non-immigrant, tourist............see cence eee renee 1, 256 3,174 4,450 8,880 
ae professional. ......secrcesemetes nee oe ~ - - — 
B Stucl emtrxpyenc dole tie cers caer take cae - - - - 
iw {HOVSTIMEKO AU MOL on hts oowecemadnmoonm&ob > - - - |. - 
< TTLCREAINS LUMENS eu cre hicasas open 3 otras home 1,464 1,394 461 3,319 
a Diplomatic Corps... ..5 200+ .02+-20+. 6 14 8 28 
Totals 21935. 340 < 24 cutie ee ees 5,780 9,981 24,618 40,379 


Section 2.—Colonization Activities. 


Information on this subject was given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition of the 
Year Book. ‘To it the interested reader is referred. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 


After showing declines for five years, the net value of production recorded a 
substantial gain in 1934 over the preceding year. The net value of commodities 
produced, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of data 
compiled by its various branches, was $2,381,000,000 in 1934 against a revised 
figure of $1,996,000,000 in the preceding year. The gain of 19 p.c. represents the 
marked betterment in productive operations and commodity prices over 1933. 
Each of the nine main branches of production participated in the advance. 


Owing to depressed price levels and low-scale operations, the total for 1933 
was less than in any other year in the post-war period. As agricultural production 
declined in 1929 from the preceding year, the value of net production was greater 
in 1928 then in any other year during the. period of observation from 1920 to the 
present. Declines were shown for five consecutive years from 1929 to 1933. Owing 
to the marked rebound in 1934, the total for the year was greater than in 1933 or 
1932. While wholesale prices were relatively stable during 1934, the average 
for the year was much higher than for 1933, the post-war minimum having been 
reached in the first quarter of that year. A similar trend, as measured by com- 
prehensive indexes, was shown in productive operations. A marked advance was 
shown in the later months of 1933 and the improvement continued throughout 1934. 


‘The gain in the output of electric power in 1934 was less than in other lines, 
but even here an increase of nearly 6 p.c. was shown. The greatest absolute gains 
wele recorded in manufacturing and agriculture, but the largest percentage in- 
creases were in construction and mineral production. In respect to percentage 
gains, the fisheries followed closely in third place. 


The Definition of ‘‘Production’’.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad 
_ and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
ete., which add the further utilities of “place”, ‘“‘time’’, and “possession” to com- 
modities already worked up into form, and (b) personal and professional services, 
_ such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with com- 
modities at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, 
in economic language, the creation of “service utilities’’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1934, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $300,837,816, street railway gross earnings to $40,048, 136, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $67,352,798, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as “production”. Further, it may be noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3,927,591 persons of ten years of age 
or over recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation 
activities, 387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance, and 767,705 in service occupations. 
While 81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of 
which is included in the survey of production, the value of the “production” of the 


* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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remaining 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just 
mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of produc- 
tion. Then, on the assumption that 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons whose 
production is not included in the survey were no less ‘“‘productive” in the broad 
sense of the term than the remaining 2,455,591* gainfully occupied persons, about 
three-fifths should be added to our total net production to arrive at an estimate of 
the grand total value of the “production” of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since 
the net value of production of commodities as stated in this survey was $2,380,716,629 
in 1934, the grand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully 
occupied population of Canada in the same year may be estimated at $3,810,000,000 
in round figures. (See the item ‘“Tncome, national” in the Index of this volume.) 


“Gross” and ‘“‘Net’? Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net’’. “Gross” production represents the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘‘Net” 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials, fuel and 
electricity consumed in the production process. The ‘“‘net”’ figures, it will be seen, 
appear chiefly in the case of secondary production or manufactures, though elimin- 
ations were also made in certain cases in the primary or extractive industries, as, 
for example, seed in the case of field crops, and feed in the case of farm animals. 
On the other hand, such items as fertilizers in the case of field crops, and reforest- 
ation in the case of forestry, are disregarded as partaking of the nature of replace- 
ment. The cost of fuel and electricity is deducted in accordance with Resolution 
23 of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935, which states:— 
“The term net output or net value of production should be used to denote the value 
added in each industry to the cost of the objects used in production, including all 
materials, whether transformed or not”. 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
A survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole which will be free from overlapping. 
This ig somewhat difficult to present with clearness, in view of the varying definitions 
that attach to industrial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, 
tile, and cement are frequently included in “‘mineral production” as being the first 
finished products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; fre- 
quently, however, they are regarded as ‘manufactures’ in view of the nature of the 
productive process—either allocation being correct according to the point of view. 
In the summing up, production in such industries is regarded as primary production 
and also as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated in the grand totals. 


Branches of Production.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the. farm. 


*This figure includes 169,263 gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who 
were mainly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persons were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production, but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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Forestry.—¥orestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp, and cooper- 
age stock. 


Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild-life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the pelts produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in‘the total for “agriculture’’. 


Mineral Production—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on 
the other. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics presents the detailed statistics 
of these groups (the chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, ete.) in 
its reports on mineral production, since their product is the first to which a 
commercial value is ordinarily assigned. 


Construction.—Due to the availability of the totals compiled by a new 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the treatment of construction 
data was altered for 1934. The records prepared by the MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, were used from 1920 to 1933, 35 p.c. being deducted from 
the gross totals to obtain the net value of production for the industry. 
An element, of incomparability was thus introduced between 1933 and 1934, 
but the use of official records in this connection is desirable. 


Total Manufactures —The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries: above, 
though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, viz., dairy factories, fish 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, certain mineral industries, and electric 
power. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as shown in the 
tables. The figures given for total manufactures are inclusive of the value of 
the products of all manufacturing processes closely associated with the extractive 
industries that are frequently included under this heading; hence it is obvious 
that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by adding the values 
for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, and deducting the 
amount of duplication between manufactures and the primary industries. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1934. 


Confining subsequent analysis to the net production of commodities—“‘net”’ 
production signifying the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination 
of the value of the material consumed in the production process—it is observed that, 
as the turning-point of the depression was reached in 1933, each of the main branches 
showed advances over the preceding year. While the gain in agricultural production 
was proportionately less than in some of the other branches, the net output was 
greater than in any other year since 1930. The increase over 1933 was about 
16 p.c., the total in the year under review being nearly $674,000,000. 


The percentage gain in manufacturing output was slightly greater than in agri- 
culture, the value of the former being up $175,000,000. The totals for the two 
preceding years were’ surpassed in 1934. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1930-34. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Division of Industry. 1930.5, 7 1931.6 1932. 1933. 1934. 
pak § § $ $ $ 
Agriculturel.........--+-2-0005 1,319, 635, 659 883, 820, 884 818,549,921 890, 164,311 1,006, 257,616 
TD EA Ss cnoccne owed 1b ce COmAR 440, 352,351 288, 674, 002 195,025,352 197,325,273 936,089, 129 
J Mei iC) alec Baeo kee ota ano domocce 63, 743, 353 39,654, 811 33, 665, 822 35,736,596 45,661, 143 
Pra PIN es eae iis tees eae eae eee 9,875,955 8,744,962 7,118,021 7,258,527 8,636, 885 
Why ane hea oeenoneoene sooo OF. 325,184,050 976,365,319 928,948,172 264, 737, 816 356, 487, 142 
Electric power.......--+-2+008: 164, 833,913 163, 321, 565 171, 630, 682 117,532,081' 124, 463, 613 


SSS —_——__—_ 


Totals, Primary Production. 2,323. 625.281] 1,660,581, 543 1,454,937,970| 1,512,754,6047 1,777,595, 528 


tos SS SS ee ee a eee. a ca ee rN 


Construction.........---.++-++- 456,995,000| 315,482,000} 132,872,400 97,289,800 

Custom and repair’..........-- 123, 000, 000 97, 000, 000 78, 000, 000 72,186,994 87,646,270 

Manufactures!........----+++++- 3, 428,970, 628} 2,698, 461,862] 2,126, 194,555| 2,086, 847,847] 2,533, 758, 954 
Totals, Secondary Production| 4,008,965, 628 3,110,943, 862| 2,337. 066,955) 2,256, 324, 641| 2,807,604, 114 
Grand Totals..........-.--- 5,575,152, 583! 4,161,500,325 3,366,510,562' 3,331,663,1527 4,042.933,196 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Nors.—In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians of 1935, the cost of fuel and electricity was deducted from the gross value of manufactured 
goods for 1933 and 1934. To this extent the results were rendered incomparable with those of preceding 
years. 


ONS eee 


— ~ 


P.C. of 
Davison of Nes a 
s 6 7 6 (6) TO- 
induct 1930.6, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. ote 
es re a gee __ 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture......... 877,674, 455 610, 261, 299 565,417, 704 581,316, 218 673,950, 200 28-31 
Hionestny:<. occ = 303, 145, 169 200, 650, 269 133,401, 946 128 ,624,8037 156,859,181 6-59 
Risheriessecar atic ee 47,804, 216 30,517,306 25,957, 109 27,558,053| ~ 34,022,323 1-43 
AME ON cones5ooone 9,875,955 8,744,962 7,118,021 7,258,527 8, 636, 885 0-36 
Mining eee weer us « 979,873,578 928, 029.018 191, 228, 225 221,495, 253 278, 161,590 11-68 
Electric power...... 126, 038, 145 122,310, 730 128, 420, 233 115,663,653? 122,461,993 5-14 
Totals, Primary 
Production...... 1, 644,411,518) 1,200,518, 584] 1,051,543, 238 1,081,916,5077| 1,274,092, iW 53-51 
Construction........ 297,046, 750 205, 063,300 86, 367, 060 63, 238,370 115,406, 755 4-85 
Custom and repair’. 85, 200, 000 71,000, 000 57,000, 000 50, 244,6987 58,617,595 2-46 
Manufactures!....... 1,761,986, 726 1,474,581, 851 1,170,225, 872 1, 048,259,4507 1, 222,943,899 51-375 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 9,144, 233,476 1,750, 645,151] 1,318, 592,932| 1, 161,742,518" 1,396, 968, 249 58-685 
Grand Totals...... 3,335,629, 447 2,572,273 ,201 2,104, 908,301 1,996, 450,893” 2,380, 716,629 100-00 


1 The gross values of agricultural production here exceed those given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural | 
Statistics of this edition of the Year Book, by the amounts paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 
cream. 

2 Gross values comprise the mineral production, as shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of 
ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. ° 

3 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 
were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1930 to 1934 were estimated according to the percentage) 
change in the data for manufacturing. 

4'Theitem ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish canning and curing, electric. 
power, and certain mineral industries, also included under other headings. Thisduplication, amounting in 
1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 and a net of $453,015,547, in 1931 to a gross of $610,025,080 and a net of $378,885,- 
534, in 1932 to a gross of $425,494,363 and a net of $260,227,869, in 1933 to a gross of $437,416,093 and a net of 
i Mapes and in 1934 to a gross of $542,266,446 and a net of $290,343,792, is eliminated from the grand 
totals. | 

5 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in footnote 4) to the grand 
total of net production was 39-2 p.c., and, under like conditions, the proportion of all secondary production 
to the grand total of net production was 46:5. | 

6 Figures for 1930 and 1931 were revised in accordance with the findings of the Census of 1931. 

7 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1932, 1933, and 1934. 


Norr.—Totals for 1933 and 1934 are rendered incomparable with 


those of earlier years by conformance 
to Resolution 23 of the British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935. 


Net Production. 


Classification. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 
Peeeelins: PRIMARY PRopuctTION. $ $ $ 
Totals, Agricultural Production..................... 565,417,704 | 581,316,218 673,950, 200 
Forestry— C ; 
ee a nah ue Eran, 18, 029,759 23,158,381 29,115,515 
Pulpwood. gaat SBR gi Rk, calgary lees ead Ne, 30, 627, 632 33, 213,973 38,302, 807 
TN ES en ee ee en ne 1,353, 664 1,370, 750 1,541,901 
mero unertorest prodicts...,............................. 42,095, 197 36, 030, 038 36,579,509 
Totals, Forestry Operations......................... 92,106, 252 93,773,142 105, 539, 732 
EON Re sete Oricix ip sans, 15,101,071 16,091, 8811 24,775,001 
Se PRD EOMUO IS 20k he boa Uden oOo) occo ck 26, 194, 623 18,759. 7801 26, 544.448 
Totals, Milling Operations.........................¢. 41,295, 694 34, 851, 661! 51,319, 449 
Totals, Forestry Production................. e obeektor 133,401,946 | 128,624,803: 156, 859, 181 
Fisheries— 
Fish sold fresh by fishermen............................ 7,351,920 8, 059, 388 8,076,115 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............_.. 7,708, 713 8,178,543 11, 638, 820 
manen comestically cured................+.-............. 1,921, 064 2,118,342 1,889,281 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments (values added).. 8,975,412 9, 201, 780 12,418,107 


1 Figures have been revised since 
duplication involved in 
includes the following industries, 
ducted from the grand totals:— 


publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
purchases of power by reporting companies. 
also shown under other heads, 


Totals, Fisheries Production................:....... 25,957,109 27,558, 053 34, 022,323 
Trapping— ‘ ste: ETS BE a eT SE PTY |S Se ESET Te 
Buarpromuetion Owild life)... 5/0. .0 Pe 7,118,021 7,258,527 8, 636, 885 
Mineral Production— Sen bh eae te | 
Mee et ee i 38, 722,129 57,318,734 71,610,687 
(LUPE EE rap tage ae te age Fle ie ete 73,319, 634 89, 696, 859 122,500, 281 
NR eho ce ac She os Sok, Pack 49,047,342 47,778, 436 54, 262,099 
SO ra RAR ee oa B Acts POSS hs Bel bese ake SRR Rete Tene 1,947,551 1,939, 874 1,954,953 
| SUNSTESTIECEE © Sepa ag mS 5, 793, 286 8, 064, 663 8,546, 809 
DEON Cte ect et So Me 8 3, 650, 218 2, 262, 835 2,680,410 
RN ee Fete Se atc. VOM Me Ste bis A ed hE S 6, 930, 721 4,536,935 5, 667,946 
ak eee gc es Sala oer 2,394,537 | 2432306 2,745, 797 
either peructural materials... .c5.cc. 0s. oss ess ccc ccc. kn. 9, 422,807 7,464,611 8, 192, 608 
Wotals,, Mineral Production... 5,50... oc... . 0600.5. 191,228,225 | 291,495 253 278,161,590 
Bemeerieight Ud POWET?..... oiwscenk ce Uidaece nov eo cnc sic 128,420,233 | 115,663,653! 122, 461,993 
owls, primary Production «0.06. scsi one e ee 1,051, 543, 238 |1,081,916,5071| 1,274,092, 172 
SEeconDARY PrRopvuctTion. 
Construction..... ES arctan he Sse vein eR ACR RE OE 86, 367, 060 63, 238,370 115, 406, 755 
Bermrevenir repair.) 73¢.25s soe... 57,000, 000 50, 244, 6981 58,617,595 
Manufactures— 
RE POCUC es ew we 211, 600, 763 189, 134, 032) 210, 899, 307 
RIOCESS are te es eek Ln) ee See 95, 623,235 87,629, 4441 94,998,316 
Se eek Le ee AE wd 144, 942,998 143,990, 608! 160, 723,494 
SRMENIIOT DHDET AP e NE Ds), fg ne ee 227,251,810 | 184,723,3291] 293 240,884 
RMON CON Rien of ies 3s ok acces, 123,542,436 | 105,667,318) 143, 369, 504 
MUM CMTOUGTUGLOIS oe on oe sat pean aces ele cce ll 84,176,377 88, 427, 9841 112, 155, 502 
Pros-mietallic minerals... 062.00... 6. 0s6seelccc doe. 73,407,459 60, 503,998! Tre ay 
5 re ED aa a ean ee 60, 002, 845 55,394, 2841 62,216, 030 
Miscellaneous, including central electric stations.......__. 149, 677,949 132,788,453! 143, 983,510 
Povals, Matulactures*...2...502..0 02.60 oe 1,170, 225,872 |1,048, 259.4501] 1,222,943, 899 
Totals, Secondary Production....................... 1,313. 592,932 |1,161,742,5181| 1,396,968, 249 
PERE DURIOE fete ry ee as Bel OE Pgh 2,104,908,301 | 1,996,450,893! 25380, 716,629 


2 This item is exclusive of 


3 The item “‘totals manufactures’’ 
the amount of the duplication being de- 


1932. 1933. 1934. 

Eel ees Saal eta ne een ee nee 30,446,292 26,862,571* 29,912,319 
peweailis and pulp-mills...........5.0604.0.00...00.0000., 41,295,694  34,851,661* 51,319,449 
Beemwaaning 20d curing...........,...../................. 6,420, 494 6,155, 791* 8,166, 192 
IP UAUERIIES T5J0) icile wicn <i no swdae cate oe 53,645,156  63,674,456* 78, 487, 207 
ES een ee em NR ers 128,420,233 115,663,653* 122,461,993 
PE eens eine, eh Sel vi Ale i 8h 260, 227,869 247,208,132* 290,343,792 

Totals, Manufactures (duplication eliminated).............. 909,998,003 801,051,318*  932.600.107 
oe ee Se 


* Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


due to a recent revision in the item fuel and electricity. 


} An adjustment of $3,368 was necessary 
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The percentage gain in the new business obtained by the construction industry 
was outstanding. According to MacLean’s Building Reports, contracts awarded in — 
1934 were $125,800,000, a gain of 29 p.c. over the preceding year. The official x 
total of work completed was $186,200,000 in 1934, no comparable statistics being 
available for 1933. Deducting materials used, the net value of construction in 1934 
was computed as $115,400,000. A brilliant gain was shown in mineral production, 

‘especially in the output of metals. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Owing to 
the relatively larger increase in the value of manufactures in 1934, the lead of 
manufactures over agriculture, which was 80-3 p.c. in 1933, advanced to 81-5 p.e. 
in 1934. Agricultural production in 1934 represented 28:3 p.c. of the net output 
of all branches, while the total value added by the manufacturing processes was 
51-4 p.c. of the total net production. However, several of the industries listed — 
under manufactures are also included inthe various extractive industries with — 
which they are associated. Eliminating this duplication, the output of the manu- — 
facturing industries not elsewhere included was 39-2 p.c. of the total net production. _ 
Mining held third place in 1934 with a percentage of 11-7. Forestry was in fourth 
place with a percentage of 6-6, followed by electric power representing 5-1 p.c. 
The construction group in 1934 had an output of 4-9 p.c. of the total net produc- 
tion. Custom and repair work, fisheries, and trapping followed with percentages — 
of 2-5, 1-4, and 0-4, respectively. 


ei TER? 


A summary of gross and net values of production is given by industries for the © 
years from 1930 to 1934 in Table 1; a detailed, itemized statement of the net values — 
of production in 1932, 1933 and 1934 is given in Table 2. 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


The net production of the Maritime Provinces showed a considerable gain in © 
1934, following the increase of the preceding year. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward — 
Island recorded gains in 1933, while Nova Scotia and New Brunswick showed an — 
advance in 1934. The maximum point of the fourteen-year period ended in 1933 © 
was reached in 1928. The high level of that year was followed by four years of | 
decline. Nova Scotia in the post-war period responded to cyclical influences to a_ 


ereater extent than New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island. 


The expansion in the net production of Ontario was continuous from 1921 to ; 
1929, the total net value in the latter year being $1,658,000,000. ‘This compares _ 
with $1,116,000,000 in 1921, a gain of 48-6 p.c. during the nine years. The total | 
in 1934 was $1,025,300,000, a gain of more than 19 p.c. from 1933. Industrial | 
revenues in Quebec made very slight progress toward recovery from 1921 to 1924, 
but in other respects the curve of net production was closely correlated with that 
of Ontario. The total in 1934 was $593,100,000 compared with $508,500,000 in 
the preceding year, a gain of 16-6 p.c. 4 

The Prairie Provinces, especially Saskatchewan and Alberta, were favoured 
from 1925 to 1928 with excellent grain crops and relatively profitable prices. From { 
1929 to 1933 yields were not so bountiful and drastic declines were shown in agri-— 
cultural prices. The net value of production in the three provinces reached high | 
levels from 1925 to 1928. Subsequent to that period, the decline was well defined, | 
and the total in 1933 reached the lowest point of the post-war period. The rebound | 
in 1934 was of marked proportions. Alberta showed a gain of 23 p.c., while in- 
creases of 19 p.c. each were recorded in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The depend- 
‘ 
} 


| 
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ence on the grain crop was a factor during recent years of the wide fluctuation in 
the value of net production in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The steady advance shown in British Columbia during the long cycle from 1922 
to 1929 was reversed in following years. The gain in 1933 from the preceding year 
was nearly 7 p.c. and the advance was extended in 1934 to the extent of 20-5 p.c: 


Comparison of 1934 and 1933 by Provinces.—Eight of the nine provinces 
showed gains in net production in 1934 over the preceding year. A considerable 
increase was shown in the output of the Maritime Provinces, due to gains in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The former recorded a gain of about 24-7 p.c., while 

Nova Scotia scored with an increase of 25-7 p.c. The decline in Prince Edward 
“Island was limited to 1-8 p.c. 


Extending the gain of the preceding year, the net production of Ontario re- 
corded an increase of 19-5 p.c. in 1934. The increase in Quebec at 16-6 p.c. was 
also substantial. The trend was reversed in the Prairie Provinces, the total for 
the areas being up nearly 21 p.c., and the gain in British Columbia was 20-5 1.03 


The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1930 to 1934 in Table 3. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1930-34. 


GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 
eee 


Province. 1930.1, 2 1931.1 1932. 1933. — 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 24,771,519 17,278, 144 15,943,467} 17,446,7772 17,864, 849 
RECOM... ne cevcceeess 171,737,197} 136,853,405) 102,795,156] 108,802,3232) 132,936,541 
New Brunswick............... 125,008,481) 100,055,694 84,667,778] 81,180,773? 98,700,994 
5 eee 1,479, 392,451) 1,146,664,3911| 919,858,072] 884,694,4742)] 1,054,450, 210 
a SNES ee ee 2,452, 707,078] 1,832, 254,080) 1,459,572,816/1, 462,091, 1622] 1,799,433, 421 
NN ice es aise tes oe nn kes 271,482,256) 199,685,515} 164,911,278] 165,273,23321 196,750,708 
Saskatchewan................. 292,275,731) 173,336,852} 172,862,819) 161,004,0652| 191,256,574 
SS Eee eee 330,816,695) 255,519,947) 214,177,072} 206,997,2312| 256,721,783 
British Columbia.............. 422,496,045] 295,592,071] 228,538,264] 240,847,1612/ 291,501,318 
| SECURE eae ee 4,465,130 4,260, 226 3,183,840 3,325,953 3,316, 798 

Canada............... 5,575, 152,583) 4,161,500,325| 3,366,510,562/3,331,663,1522| 4,042,933, 196 


SO — ——————————— —————. 
; NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Nore.—Totals of net production for 1933 and 1934 are rendered incomparable with those of earlier years 
by conformance to Resolution 23 of the British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935. 


oe 
oo 


Percent- 

age of 

Province. 1930.!, 2 1931.1 1932. 1933. 1934. Total 
Net Value 

in 1934. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

=. FH, Island........ 15,440,378 11,216, 602 10,264,666) 11,638,883 2 11,429,804 0-48 
Nova Scotia........ 109, 797,462 93,372,826 70,917,559 70,448,029 2 88,570,589 3-72 
New Brunswick..... 74,063,398 62,599,844 54, 063, 723 47,089,788 2 58,732,376 2-47 
ae 881, 858,049 693 , 565, 207 557,659,317] 508,518, 084 2 593 , 066, 127 24-91 
ae 1, 406,403,363] 1,093,316, 853 884,801,710) 858, 272,8322) 1,025,262,177 43-07 
Manitoba........... 158, 764,362 121,418, 724 100, 453, 108 96,685,194 2 115,068,445 4-83 
Saskatchewan....... 185, 687,093 110, 558,350 117,858,748] 100,521,2702 119,617,500 5-02 
miperts............. 226,401, 663 187,019, 646 157,015,824] 144,210, 6722 178, 043,420 7:48 
British Columbia... 272,748,552 194,944,923 148,689,806} 155,740,188 2 187,609,393 7-88 
re ra 4,465, 130 4,260,226 3, 188,840 3,325,953 3,316, 798 0-14 
Canada........ 3,335, 629,447) 2,572,273, 201| 2,104,908,301/1, 996,450,893 2] 2,380, 716,629 100-00 
EEE RI EN ESSE OL Fe Oe ee, Oe Lee 
1 Revised in accordance with the findings of the Census of 1931. 2 Revised since the publication 


of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Relative Production by Provinces, 1934.—Ontario held first place among 
the nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, producing 43-1 p.c. of the Do- 
minion total compared with 43-0 p.c. in 1933. Quebec followed with an output of — 
24-9 p.c. against 25-5 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Alberta — 
were in third and fourth places, respectively, the contribution of the former in 1934 
being 7-9 p.c. compared with 7-5 p.c. for Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba — 
were in fifth and sixth places, respectively; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince © 
Edward Island followed in the order named. 


> 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, 
934. 


Maritime Provinces.—Considered as an economic unit, the principal industry — 
in the Maritimes during 1934 was total manufacturing, which accounted for 35-3 — 
p.c. of the net production. However, with the deduction of all duplication, this — 
percentage was reduced to 23:6. The agricultural industry represented 25-3 p.c.— 
of the total, while mining comprised 16-0 p.c. and forestry 13-4 p.c. The fisheries 
produced 7-8 p.c. of the net total. Construction, electric power, custom and re-~ 
pair, and trapping showed 7-1 p.c., 4-6 p.c., 1-9 p.c., and 0-26 p.c., respectively. ‘ 


Quebec.—As usual, the value of the products derived from manufactures in ~ 
Quebec was far greater than that from any other industry. Manufactures, exclusive | 
of the output of establishments associated with the extractive industries, contributed ' 
49-5 p.c., while all manufactures on the same basis contributed 64-2 p.c. Agriculture — 
accounted for 21-6 p.c., forestry 9-3 p.c., and electric power 7-9 p.c. Mining was 
little changed with 5-3 p.c. of the net total. Construction followed with about 4 p.c. 


Ontario.—The net value of manufacturing production in Ontario during 1934, 
less duplication, was 48-2 p.c. of the total or nearly $494,000,000 compared with 
21-1 p.c. for agriculture. Mining was third, as in 1933, but advanced from 12-5 
p.c. of the net total in 1933 to 14-2 p.c. in 1934. Construction with 6-0 p.c., 
electric power with 4-2 p.c., and forestry with 3-5 p.c. followed in order. About 
53 p.c. of the net manufacturing production of the Dominion was contributed by 
Ontario and 32 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from that province. 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture contributed 63-4 p.c. of the value of net out- 
put of the Prairies in 1934. Total manufacturing, which has continued to advance 
steadily in the past decade, made up 22-4 p.c. of the total. Mining with 8-0 p.c., 
and electric power with 3-4 p.c. followed in order. In Manitoba agriculture made up 
44-8 p.c. of total production, net manufactures 29 -6 p.c., mining 8-5 p.c., and electri¢ 
power 5-5 p.c. In Saskatchewan agriculture contributed 76-1 p.c., manufactures 
8-5 p.c., and construction 3-6 p.c. In Alberta agriculture yielded 66-8 p.c. of 
the net, mining 11-4 p.c., manufactures 11-3 p.c., and construction 3-0 p.c. 


British Columbia.—The net output from manufacturing in British Columbia 
during 1934 was $82,841,189 or 44-2 p.c. of all net production, but nearly half of 
this amount was derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the 
primary industries, especially logging and fishing. Manufactures, eliminating this 
duplication, comprised 23-1 p.c. of the net provincial output. Mining advanced 
to nearly 22-0 p.c., while forestry was greater with 19-8 p.c.; agriculture with 
14-9 p.c., and fisheries with 8-1 p.c. followed in order. 


Details showing the gross and net values of production by industries in the 
different provinces in 1934, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, Classified for each Province, by 
Industries, 1934. 


Novrt.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


nae Nova New 
Industry. wert Gantin. Brinawitlk Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BPPROUIGULO n. 20 sin vila ds le SOS 13,366, 859 27,918,977 25,653,127 | 199,857,806 332,574, 824 
ME oe eam eiks seek Ac 611,926 10,542, 126 20,948,921 82,293,488 55,540, 053 
Fisheries SI AGE A tes be bere ahs 1,455,417 10, 618, 423 4,552,178 2,752,847 2,218,550 
BWAPDINE.....06..6..6% ake eee 1, 646 269,973 138, 263 657,448 1,575,934 
A a ee - 23,310, 729 2,156,151 52,770, 654 188,476, 461 
meniectric POWEL..........--..-5- 279,745 4,904,770 3,071,568 46,818,247 43,498,715 
Construction..... ior ea ee 297,918 9,868,541 6,163,183 42,825,745 96,488, 265 
Custom and repair............. 192,906 2,376, 604 1,501,625 16,401,885 38, 049, 543 
MPARUFACEUTOS!. «56.0 s 6 cee eas 3,302,586 60, 844,581 54,057,847 | 766,498,000 | 1,255,325, 701 
UN 2 CR ie an ee 17,864,849 | 132,936,541 98,700,994 | 1,054,450,210 | 1,799,433,421 
‘| Saskat- British ; 
Industry Manitoba. Chowan Alberta. Colnn iia. Yukon 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SUS OT ne ee 75,675,073 | 185,838,027 | 155,707,755 39, 665, 168 - 
PASTS gh ina eats Sino a aa 2,451,003 DD PAW 3,776, 707 5A DOM led ~ 
URL STE SS ae are oe a 1,465,358 219,772 245, 405 22,118,568 14, 625 
BREA MINOE A i. are ees Bales s 1,075,450 1,280,458 1,132,960 871, 663 1,633, 090 
RARE Ue So a ee 11,527,081 3,160,778 20,228,851 53,187,354 1, 669, 083 
MeCETIC POWET....0...--<+-00+- 6,378, 674 4,229, 402 4,567,199 10, 715, 293 - 
BOMSOEUCTION | 6: s\ecilste cies ie od ws 6,349,382 6,907,979 7,541,055 9, 756, 822 ~ 
Custom and repair............. 7,758, 807 6,190, 733 6,876,614 8, 297,553 - 
PreAMrActures!,. 2.2.0.6. 02.05. 105,358, 000 42,261,723 69,389,118 | 176,721,398 - 
ovals Ce iece Seeks § 196,750,708 | 191,256,574 | 256,721,783 | 291,501,318 3,316,798 
NET PRODUCTION. 
mace Nova New 
Industry. : or Gontin’ riunswick. |, weebee: Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BPM UCICais-G orcs. cokes ines. 8,651,021 17,153, 083 14,376,138 | 128,047,446 216,386,940 
MROTEStLY.>......5; 5 Sire a eee ee 549, 480 7,511,616 13,277,514 55, 296, 688 30,439, 125 
LEU DY STRICT 963, 926 7,673, 865 3,679,970 2,306,517 2,218,550 
| PED OLIVES ae RS Speier es a 1,646 269,973 138, 268 657,448 1,575,934 
DUETS: Is Si ae ee - 23,310,729 2,156,151 31,269,945 145,565,871 
MeeeCtric pOWEr......02....2-.5. 240,569 4,170,751 2,910,473 46,814, 407 43,477,976 
Construction..... AN a kes See 161,569 7,224,463 3,900, 748 23,531,437 61,315, 609 
Custom and repair............. 146, 695 1,530,562 1,279,443 11, 687,456 25,337,598 
BleMactures!,.. 6.56.06. 20sec 1,281,041 28,406,917 26,357,257 | 380,453,666 611,303, 862 
MOURNS sce date ce fas 11,429,804 88,570,589 58,732,376 | 593,066,127 | 1,025,262,177 
. k t { - B itic 
Industry. Manitoba. er Alberta cee. Yukon 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MPOOWIGHTO...........--+--.--- 51,540,921 90,989,990 | 118,952,566 27,852,095 - 
PY Meee aye 8 cs Ser, 5 2,148,155 2,214, 209 3,401, 804 37, 026,590 = 
ES Se ne 1,465,358 219,772 245,405 15, 234,335 14, 625 
a ei an 1,075,450 1,280,458 1,132,960 871, 663 1,633,0902 
OE 7 i ee a 9,776,934 2,977,061 20, 228, 851 41,206,965 1, 669, 083 
Electric power................. 6,310,475 3,460,775 4,401,197 10,675,370 - 
EPTTICCION oo. pire fe dee vs eek 3,612, 232 4,327, 753 5,377,955 5,954,989 - 
Custom and repair............. 5, 094,390 3,986,335 4,105,403 5,449,713 - 
Mermuractures!.................. 48,484, 665 16, 288,427 27,576,875 82,841,189 = 
0 RN ae 115,068,445 | 119,617,500 | 178,043,420 | 187,609,393 3,316,798 


1 The figures for ‘‘manufactures’’ involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 


totals for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Following are the amounts of the duplica- 
tion by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,644,154, net $566,143; Nova Scotia, gross $17,718,183, 
net $8,681,370; New Brunswick, gross $19,536,869, net $9,343,581; Quebec, gross $156,425,910, net 
$86,998,883; Ontario, gross $214,314,625, net $117,353,288; Manitoba, gross $21,288,120, net $14,440,135; 
Saskatchewan, gross $11,204,469, net $6,077,280; Alberta, gross $12,743,881, net $7,379,596; British Columbia, 
gross $87,390,235 and net $39,503,516. 2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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5.--Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1934. 


i Prince 
; Nova New : 
Industry. aety Scotia. | Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

AS TICUIEULG comme icin sas eee eae ene 75-71 19°37 24-48 21-59 21-11 
EGLeSbLYy circ es Ses eo on aa 4-81 8-48 22-61 9-32 3-46 
WigheriGs..cceesees tes oaks oe a ee 8-43 8-66 6-27 0-39 0-22 & 
URTAD DING ves horeoa er Sees oe eek ek OR Ta 0-01 0-30 0-24 0-11 0-15 — 
SMinine jeu ees eee ce oe Cee - 26-32 3-67 5-27 14-20 
Hlectricaspowel-er ccs se alee deter 2-10 4-71 4-96 7-89 4-24 — 
Constructiontcsee sate cen eee ee. 1-41 8-16 6-64 3-97 5-98 — 
Custonr and repeat 27 .iceae's sun te eas 1-28 1-73 2-17 1-97 2-47 — 

Manutaeturess 11655.en ee mina aoe: 6-25 22°26 28-96 49.49 48-17 
Dotals *2: See wae 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 — 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 

Grand Totals of Net Production)..... 11-21 32-07 44.88 64-15 59-62 

Industry. Manitoba. hea Alberta. a oa Yukon. | Canada. 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Agriodlturank age ap agers oupeeesaesst 44-79 76-08 66-81 14-85 - 28-31 & 
HlOrestr yon: ee. Sk. Be 1-87 1-85 1-91 19-75 - 6-59 
HiSheriesy)., Sqaeernos ess eee ee oe 1-27 0-18 0-14 8-12 0-44 1:43 3 

SUFAPDING... ... Sanaen, oi eeta sik tale shay: 0-93 1-07 0-64 0-46 49.241 0-36 

Mari hae e ree eet creeeriete acres ores 8-50 2-49 11-36 21-96 50-32 11-68 

dleetricipowersyaa sae: cece eee 5-48 2-89 2-47 5-69 - 5-14 

Construction..... SEES Re Ree 3-14 3-62 3-02 3-17 - 4.85 

@ustomiandinepaine.naecss ee nee eee 4.43 3-33 2-31 2-90 - 2. 46 
Mannfacturessit.e:5 01m. cetienec eere 29-59 8-49 11-34 23-10 39-18 | 

WOtAalS Ast coos 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 190-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)..... 42-14 13-58 15-49 44-16 - 51-37 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 54 of this volume. 


This chapter treats of current governmental activities in connection with agri- 
culture, including those of the Dominion and Provincial Experimental Stations. 
Statistics of agriculture follow, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, flir farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour 
and wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since.Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture.* 


It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for 
the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada’”’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department was published at 
pp. 212-223 of the 1936 Year Book. 


_ Subsection 1.—A¢gricultural Progress in Canada and the Dominion 
Experimental Farms System. 


The Beginnings of Agriculture in Canada.—The first agricultural operations 
in what is now the Dominion of Canada were the small patches of Indian corn 
grown by the Indians near their main settlements. ‘ 


The earliest attempts at permanent European settlement in Canada were 
intended as agricultural settlements. At Port Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova 
Scotia, the French under de Monts in 1605 cultivated patches of land, and cows 
were brought to the settlement by Poutrincourt in 1606. Similarly, in the valley 
af the St. Lawrence, farming on a small scale appears to have been carried on as 
arly as 1608 by Champlain, the founder of Quebec, when cattle were imported 
md some grains grown. The first real farmer along the St. Lawrence, however, 
vas Louis Hébert, who landed at Quebec in 1617. He was followed in the next 
30 years by other settlers who devoted themselves wholly to farming and established 
igricultural settlements at Three Rivers and Montreal. 


* This Section, with the exception of Subsection 2, has been revised by the Dominion Department of 
\griculture. The information in Subsection 2 was checked by the various provincial authorities. 
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In these early settlements, the agriculture was very primitive. However, the 
virgin fertility of the soil generally produced good crops in spite of the very crude 
conditions under which cultivation was carried on. The French establishments 
were developed primarily for the prosecution of the fur trade and to hold the country 
for France. Crops were grown to aid in feeding the resident population, and live 
stock such as horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, was sent to the colonies to 
provide a local supply of such primary requirements as meat, hides, dairy products, 
and wool. However, as the resident population of the colonies increased, agricul- 
tural settlement spread along the fertile coasts and river valleys of Acadia and 
along the lowlands of the St. Lawrence river and its tributaries. Agricultural 
production grew in certain lines beyond the immediate requirements of the colony 
so that in 1749 flour, wheat, and peas were being exported. 


The Influence of U.E.L. Immigration.—The influx of the United Empire 
Loyalists in the 1770’s and 1780’s had a far-reaching effect upon agricultural settle- 
ment and production in what is now Eastern Canada. These people from the 
United States established settlements in Prince Edward island, at Annapolis and 
other parts of Nova Scotia, in the St. John valley of New Brunswick, the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec and all along the hitherto unsettled Canadian shores of lake 
Ontario. In many cases they brought with them live stock and the crude necessary 
agricultural implements and tools of those days. These immigrants endured many 
privations and hardships in the early years and their settlements were barely estab- 
lished when the War of 1812-14 came with the usual wastage, devastation, and 
post-war agricultural depression. The first real prosperity for all this new agri- 
cultural settlement in Canada came after 1850 with the improved transportation 
facilities provided by the railways and with the rising prices resulting from the 
Crimean War, the American Civil War, and the Prussian wars in Europe. 


During this long early period of agricultural development in Canada, methods 
generally remained very primitive. The greatly increased French-Canadian popula- 
tion continued the traditional farming practices introduced by their forefathers of 
the 17th century. For many years before and after the British conquest, their 
live stock was cut off from the possibilities of improvement through the importation 
of better breeding stock from France. In the conditions of destitution under which 
most of the Loyalists came to this countr: , their farming methods were similarly 
primitive and their live stock poor. Under the French régime, some official efforts 
had been made to improve methods and as early as 1668 Laval opened an indus- 
trial school where agriculture was taught at.St. Joachim, near Quebec, but for 
many years after the British conquest of Canada, the agricultural industry received 
very little help or encouragement from governing bodies, the official classes being 
too much engrossed in politics. 


The Inception of Improved Methods.—The first large-scale movement for 
the improvement of the agricultural industry, which is in any way comparable 
with the many agencies for that purpose to-day, appears to have started in Nova 
Scotia and probably was a result of the depression which followed the Napoleonic 
vars in Kurope and the War of 1812-14 in America. In 1818 a series of articles in 
he Acadian Recorder under the signature of “Agricola” attracted wide-spread 
yublic interest and resulted in the formation of the Central Agricultural Society. 
Che movement quickly spread to other districts of Nova Scotia and to the other 
rovinces. These Agricultural Societies held yearly exhibitions in their districts and 
ncouraged the distribution of improved stock and seed. Before long the Societies 
egan to receive official assistance in the form of grants from the colonial govern- 
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ments and eventually by the creation of Boards or Departments of Agriculture as a : 
feature of the:r administrative functions. Another avenue, followed by awakened i 
official interest in agricultural improvement, was the provision of facilities ford 
instruction. The first agricultural school in Canada was opened in 1859 at Ste. — 
Anne de la Pocatiére and this has been followed by numerous other schools and — 
colleges in various parts of Canada. 

Origin of the Dominion Experimental Farms System.—The period of ; 
agricultural prosperity and high prices, already mentioned as beginning about the 
middle of the 19th century, was followed in the 1870's by a period of rapidly declining 4 
prices and general depression. The farming industry was particularly affected by 
the decline in prices. These conditions provided a wide-spread incentive for im-— 
provements and greater efficiency in a ericultural production and resulted eventually : 
in the establishment of the Dominion Experimental Farms System. / 


The system owed its inception to the report of a Select Committee of the House > 
of Commons which, in 1884, recommended the establishment of an experimental | 
farm. William Saunders of London, Ontario, was selected by the Minister of Agri- 
culture to plan the organization of such a farm. In June, 1886, the Experimental 
Farm Stations Act was passed providing, in addition to the original farm intended 
near Ottawa, for others in the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, the Northwest. 
Territories, and British Columbia. The farm near Ottawa, designated for the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, was to be the principal or central station. Late 
in the autumn of 1886, the site of the present farm at Ottawa was acquired and 
William Saunders was appointed the first Director of Experimental Farms. In the 
year 1888 the branch farms provided for by the original Act were all established, 
that for the Maritime Provinces at Nappan in Nova Scotia, for Manitoba at Bran- 
don, for the Northwest Territories at Indian Head, and for British Columbia at 
Agassiz. 

These five original farms are designated as Dominion Experimental Farms to 
distinguish them from similar stations established at later dates and known as 
Dominion Experimental Stations. There are also a number of Dominion experi- 
mental sub-stations, operated by staffs somewhat smaller than those of the regular 
farms and stations. 

The contribution toward the improvement in agriculture made by the Dominion 
Experimental Farms System and also by provincial experimental farms, lies chiefly 
in the breeding of improved live stock and plants, and the development of better 
cultural practices. While the breeding of pure-bred live stock is carried on very 
largely by private enterprise as well as by experimental farms, the breeding of 
improved varieties and strains of field, garden, and orchard plant life has devolved 
almost exclusively upon the Experimental Farms. Time and patience are the 
essential factors in the improvement of plant species and each year’s progress is 
the result of fundamental work done years before by men who often have not lived 
long enough to see the fruits of their labours. For the past fifty years, men whe 
have operated these farms have been leaders in Canadian agricultural progress 
Dr. William Saunders, the first Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms 
System laid the foundation for the development of Marquis wheat by his son, Ds 
Charles Saunders. This is still the leading variety grown in Canada and command 
a premium on the markets of the world. It is impossible to measure in dollars anc 
cents the value of the contributions made along these lines but, to mention only ‘ 
few of the more important results obtained in plant breeding, yield per acre hai 
been greatly increased, the climatic limitations of various types of plants and tree 
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have been pushed back, resistance to diseases and pests has been built up and the 
quality of the product has been variously improved. The general effect has been 
that while the quality of Canadian agricultural products has risen, the efficiency of 
production or the production per capita has made great progress also. Plant breed- 
ing and the development of better cultural practices by experimental farms along 
with the more widespread use of machinery have been the important factors in 
enabling the agricultural industry to keep pace with the modern increased efficiency 
of production in other primary industries and in manufactures, thus enabling the 
agricultural population to share in the general rise in the standard of living without 
a permanent change in the relationship between the prices of agricultural products 
and those of other commodities. 


Early Work on the Branch Farms.—The Brandon farm endeavoured at an 
early date to show the importance of the establishment of a permanent home built 
on sound farming practices for the prairie farmer. Shelter belts and ornamental 
planting were established at an early date and for many years the Brandon farm 
has been noted for its valuable work in the study of methods of live-stock production. 
_ At the time of the establishment of the Indian Head farm, the West was just opening 
up to settlement and little was known of its agricultural possibilities. The experi- 
mental work of this farm was a leading factor in the development of the country. 
New cultural methods and new varieties were introduced which rapidly placed the 
"farming industry on a stable basis. The introduction of summerfallowing, a method 
of conserving soil moisture which has not yet been improved upon, was the result of 
work done on this farm. Early planting of hardy fruits, shrubs, and trees showed 
the possibility of establishing permanent homes on the open prairie. 

On the farm at Agassiz, British Columbia, much was done to develop horti- 
culture in British Columbia. Subsequently, when it was found that other areas 
were more suited to the growing of hardy fruits, emphasis was shifted to live stock 
with accompanying studies in crop production, especially in relation to dairy farming. 


Period of Expansion.—For twenty years the original five experimental farms 
served the young Dominion well, and to-day these farms occupy a prominent place 
in the agriculture of their respective provinces. It became evident in the early 
_ part of the present century that, with the great expansion of agriculture in Canada, 
_ there must be an increase in the facilities available for experimental work. The 
_ Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa had grown rapidly, and the different branches 
_ of agriculture had been recognized as separate “Divisions” of the central farm. 
The Cereal Division had by this time produced Marquis wheat. It was distributed 
to farmers in 1909 and rapidly spread throughout Western Canada, extending the 
spring wheat area enormously. The value of this one production of the Experimental 
Farms System alone is sufficient annually to pay the complete cost of the system. 


Expansion in the Maritime Provinces.—While agriculture was spreading in 
_ the newer areas of the West, the older areas of the East were beginning to meet the 
problems which always come when agriculture has passed the virgin stage. The 
_ problems of decreasing crop yields, due in some cases to lack of plant food and in 
_ others to definite diseases and insect pests, presented difficulties which urgently 
required solution. Accordingly, in the Maritime Provinces, experimental stations 
and plant pathological laboratories were established for each of the three provinces, 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island ; Kentville, Nova Scotia; and Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. An experimental fox ranch was established at Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, to study problems in nutrition, disease, genetics, and general 
management. This ranch has given splendid service to this important industry. 
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Recently a combined hospital and metabolism building has been erected on the 
Summerside ranch. The station at Kentville, Nova Scotia, located in the famous 
Annapolis valley, has devoted its attention largely to fruit growing, but at the same 
time has not neglected general farming operations. The stations at Charlottetown 
and Fredericton have led the way to better general farming methods in their re- 
spective provinces. In recent years considerable attention has been paid to the 
problem of mineral deficiency in the soil, manifesting itself in disease conditions 
and lower yields in root and fruit crops. The climatic conditions of the Maritime 
Provinces make them a natural pasture area, and much work is being done to 
improve the native pastures. 


Expansion in Quebec and Ontario.—In the province of Quebec, experi- — 
mental stations were established at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére for Eastern Canada, 
at Cap Rouge for central Quebec, at Lennoxville for the Eastern Townships, and 
at La Ferme for northern Quebec. The station at La Ferme has since been closed 
and replaced by five smaller illustration stations and a new experimental station — 
has been established at Normandin in the lake St. John district. Each of these . 
farms has specialized in meeting the agricultural problems of its own particular 
area. In addition, experimental stations were established at L’Assomption and 
Farnham, where much progress has been made in studying methods of production 
and marketing of tobacco. In recent years the station at Cap Rouge has concen- 
trated its energies on horticultural work. An experimental sub-station has also, 
been established at Ste. Clothilde for the study of black muck soils. There is also 
a plant pathological laboratory at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. 


In the province of Ontario the Central Farm at Ottawa has contributed a 
vast amount of information of value to Ontario farmers and has also carried on the 
general supervisory work for the whole Dominion system. In 1910 the supervisory 
work of the branch farms had become so extensive that the Director could no longer ~ 
handle it. The Chiefs of Divisions were consequently given charge of the direction 
of their respective lines of work on the branch farms as well as at the Central Farm, 
and their wider responsibility was denoted by prefixing the word “Dominion” to 
their official titles. Additional experimental stations were established at Kapuskasing ~ 
in northern Ontario, and at Harrow in the tobacco area in southwestern Ontario. 
A Dominion Laboratory of Plant Pathology was established at St. Catharines in the 
Niagara fruit district. Later a sub-station for tobacco studies was established at 
Delhi. All of these units have been giving splendid service in their own special fields. 


Expansion in the Prairie Provinces.—The rapid settlement in the West 
made necessary the establishment of new experimental stations to serve the needs 
of the young country. Stations were located at Lethbridge and Lacombe in Alberta, 
and at Rosthern, Scott, and Swift Current in Saskatchewan. In the Peace River 
district an experimental sub-station was started at Beaverlodge, and a chain of 
experimental sub-stations was established across the northern area at Forts Smith, — 
Resolution, Vermilion, Providence, Good Hope, and at Carcross, Yukon. Sub- — 
sequently a range experiment station was located at Manyberries, Alberta, and two — 
forest nursery stations were acquired at Indian Head and Sutherland, Saskatchewan. — 
Laboratories for the study of crop diseases were established in co-operation with 
the universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. A sub-station for the 
study of weed control was located at Regina, while at Saskatoon there is a special — 
forage crops laboratory. An experimental station was established at Morden, | 
Manitoba, in the older area of the West to solve problems of mixed farming, and — 


| 
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particularly to specialize in horticultural work. Recently a new experimental 
station has been established at Melfort, Saskatchewan. 


Through this well-organized system of experimental farms on the prairies, 
an exceedingly comprehensive study of all the problems relating to western agri- 
culture has been made. New varieties of grains, hardy fruits and other crops have 
been developed, new cultural methods worked out, and improved families of live 
stock distributed. There is not a township in the Prairie Provinces which has not 
benefited from the work of the Dominion Experimental Farms System. 


Expansion in British Columbia.—As agricultural development took place 
in British Columbia, stations were established at Sidney on Vancouver island, 
-and at Windermere and Summerland in the interior farming areas. The station 
at Summerland has developed into a large unit studying problems of irrigation 
and orchard nutrition and disease. All the British Columbia stations are also 
interested in general problems of live-stock and crop management. 


[Illustration Stations.—During the first twenty-five years of the work of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms a vast amount of information of practical 
value to the farmer was gained relating to rotations, crops, cultural methods, and 
the necessity of the timely performance of the various cultural operations. Having 
this information for dissemination, the necessity of having organized bodies of 
farmers to act as channels for the introduction of these new practices was realized. 
To accomplish this, the Division of Illustration Stations was established, to co- 
operate with the farmers in districts remote from the experimental farms, and to 
carry to them, in a practical, demonstrational form, the results of the experiments 
and researches as made available by the experimental farms themselves. 


To demonstrate the usefulness of these practices, crops, and rotations, illus- 

tration stations were established by the Experimental Farms Branch in the different. 
provinces, starting first in Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1915. The value of this 
work was so strongly felt.that this division is now operating 14 stations in Prince 
Edward Island, 17 in Nova Scotia, 21 in New Brunswick, 58 in Quebec, 17 in On- 
tario, 13 in Manitoba, 21 in Saskatchewan, 11 in Alberta, and 20 in British Columbia, 
or, in all, 192 stations. In addition there are 41 district experiment sub-stations, 
established under the rehabilitation program, which serve a similar purpose. Of 
these, 3 are in Manitoba, 29 in Saskatchewan, and 9 in Alberta. In carrying out 
this work, the owner of a farm co-operates with the Department, and, on a small 
rental basis, sets aside a certain area, varying from 10 acres to 50 acres, for experi- 
mental and demonstration purposes. In return, the farmer carries on such rotations, 
grows such crops, and performs such cultural practices as are deemed necessary by 
the Department to stimulate more economic production. 


Live-stock development is important at 115 of the illustration stations. At 
the remainder grain farming contributes mainly to the farm revenue. Development 
of small home orchards is being fostered in suitable districts. A large amount of 
breeding stock of cattle, sheep, swine, foxes, and poultry is sold annually by the 
farmers in charge of these stations, and a large amount of seed grain and grass seeds 
of tested varieties raised on the illustration stations goes out to improve crops of 
the various districts. The field meetings held at illustration stations are steadily’ 
becoming better known. At each field-day the work on the farm as well as the 
crops and varieties suitable for the district are discussed. Ags occasion permits, 
live-stock demonstrations and judging competitions are held. During the year 
1936 there-were held 147 meetings of this nature with an attendance of 16,149 people, 
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or an average of 110 persons per meeting. These meetings are sponsored by the 


local supervisor in co-operation with provincial and Dominion Department workers. 


Prairie-Farm Rehabilitation.—The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was — 


ey Meat » 


passed in 1935 to provide for the improvement of agricultural conditions in those ~ 
parts of the Prairie Provinces which have suffered severely in recent years from ‘ 
drought and soil drifting. Under the provisions of this Act the Dominion Experi- 5 
mental Farms have inaugurated an extensive program of investigational and demon- ~ 
strational work with the object of introducing the best measures for minimizing 4 


the effects of drought, controlling soil drifting, and reclaiming abandoned, drifted 


land. An important objective of this program is to develop co-operative action — 


on the part of farmers in effecting their own rehabilitation. 
The various agencies operating under the rehabilitation program include:— 


(1) District Experiment Sub-Stations—These are private farms operated under ; 


contract as outposts of the Dominion Experimental Farms, designed to investigate 
and demonstrate the best methods of crop production under drought and soil- 


drifting conditions. A total of 41 of these sub-stations have been established through-. 


out the affected area. 


(2) Reclamation Projects.—With the object of determining the best methods 
of reclaiming drifted land for cultivation, or of establishing grass cover to prevent 


further drifting, reclamation projects have been started at more than thirty points — 


in the drought area. These projects vary from large experimental stations to rela- 
tively small demonstrational plots. 


(3) Agricultural Improvement Association—In order to secure community — 


co-operative action among farmers on the solution of local drought and soil-drifting — 


problems, about 34 Agricultural Improvement Associations have been formed. These 


Associations receive advisory services together with material and financial assistance © 


under the rehabilitation programs. 

(4) Tree Planting.—Free.trees are made available to farmers throughout the 
Prairie Provinces. In addition, special assistance in establishing field shelter belts 
for soil-drifting control is provided through various rehabilitation agencies. 


(5) Water Development.—For the provision of facilities for stock-watering and 
irrigation projects in districts inadequately supplied with water, special engineering 
and financial assistance has been made available under the rehabilitation program. 


In addition to the foregoing major aspects of the rehabilitation program, a 


considerable amount of work has been undertaken by the Dominion Experimental © 


Farms on grass-seed production, soil research, soil survey and other problems 
arising from drought and soil drifting. In connection with soils investigations, a 
new Soil Research Laboratory has been opened at Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 


a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister, a live-stock superintendent, 


a superintendent of women’s institutes, a dairy superintendent and a field promoter — 


Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, promoting the live-stock industry and 
encouraging exhibitions, the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of 
agriculture generally. 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
Provincial Governments’. 
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Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, with the Head Office (Minister’s Office) and those 
of the Director of Marketing and Land Settlement Board situated in Halifax. 
Many of the technical officials are situated at the Agricultural College and Farm, 
Truro, and other Divisions of the Department include: extension service; agri- 
eultural societies, associations and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock : 
entomology and botany; apiculture, and women’s institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The Branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live-stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(3) herd improvement ; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (8) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (8) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration, and farm 
settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) beekeeping. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture comprises a certain number 
of Branches and sections as follows: Agricultural Economics Branch, including the 
following sections: publicity, co-operation, markets and statistics, demonstration 
farms, agricultural surveys, field husbandry, drainage, home economics, agricultural 
societies. Live Stock Branch, including the following sections: dairy, veterinary, 
swine, sheep, horses, poultry, farm buildings. Horticulture Branch, including the 
following sections: fruit growing, truck crops, beekeeping and sugar making, vegetable 
canning, flower growing, phytopathology, entomology, botany. Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives Branch: 82 agricultural representatives’ offices are now established in rural 
sounties of Quebec and are under the supervision of 20 district inspectors. The 
above organizations are all under the authority of the Deputy Minister. 


There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 
uch as: agricultural education, agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy 
chool, provincial handicraft school. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agricalture includes the following 
rganizations: agricultural and horticultural societies, vegetable growers’ association, 
ive stock, institutes, dairy, Milk Control Board, fruit, crops, seeds and weeds, 
tatistics and publications, agricultural representatives, the Commissioner of 
gricultural Loans, and the Commissioner of Marketing. The Department is 


eterinary College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at 


uelph, Ridgetown, and Vineland, and Demonstration Farms at New Liskeard and 
‘earst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an Agri- 
iltural Extension Service, a Dairy Branch, a Publications, Statistics and Weeds 
ranch, a Live Stock Branch, a Debt Adjustment Board, and a Registrar of Co- 
erative Associations. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
ekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
rk, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
ricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, hor- 
ultural societies and women’s organizations. The Dairy Branch grades all cream 
pplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese factories 
d gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch licenses 
lions and conducts projects and administers policies through which encourage- 
nt is given to the production of better types of animals. 
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Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes branches dealing 
with: the agricultural representative service, live stock, field crops, dairying, statistics, 


e 


S| 


co-operation and markets, and a bee division. The Live Stock Branch provides ~ 


the organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, — 


sheep, and hogs to farmers on cash and credit terms in the pure-bred sire areas © 
(areas created under statutory authority in order to eliminate undesirable sires and ~ 
improve the quality of live stock), and registering brands for live stock. The poultry — 


industry is promoted through a flock-culling service, a turkey-grading service and 
an approved hatchery policy. The Field Crops Branch aids in promoting good 
cropping and tillage practices as well as encouraging the use of good quality seed 
of cereal and forage crops and provides control measures for suppressing insect and 


weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs the grading of cream at all the creameries, © 


promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the provisions of — 


the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, cream testers, 


and the bonding of creameries. The Statistics Branch, in co-operation with the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service and gathers an-— 
nual data respecting crops and live stock of the province. The Co-operation and 
Markets Branch grants charters to co-operative associations under the Co-operative 


° 


Associations Act, promotes co-operative activities including live-stock shipping, and - 


poultry marketing, licenses poultry dealers under the Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products Act and publishes a fortnightly news letter dealing with co-operation and ' 
marketing. Under the Agricultural Representative Service, as established, the 
province is divided into districts. Qualified men are engaged in field service, carry- 
ing on promotional and educational work; they put into action the various policies: 
of the Department. The Apiary Division is organized to promote beekeeping: 
which is developing substantially. Agricultural societies are organized by the De- 
partment and grants are paid through the Department, while direction of the ac- 
tivities of societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. 


Alberta.—The main services of this Department are rendered through its 
various branches to the live-stock, grain-growing, dairy, and mixed farming in- 
dustries. Fairs and institutes are encouraged; rural women’s organizations are 
assisted through the Women’s Bureau; district agriculturists are located at 10 
points; 2 schools of agriculture are maintuined; crop reports and statistical informa- 
tion are prepared; short courses and field days are conducted. Some phases ol 
agriculture receiving more recent and increased attention are: development ol 
apiculture; encouragement of the poultry industry; more effective weed control 
production and sale of registered seed; increase in forage crops and grasses; junio! 
activities such as grain and stock clubs and school fairs; encouragement of beef: 
feeding associations. 


British Colum bia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three mail 
divisions dealing with general administration, animal industry and plant industry 

Under General Administration are the branches dealing with collection ¢ 
statistics, assistance to fall fairs, distribution of publications, soil surveys, apiar 
inspection, junior club projects, supervision of farmers’ and women’s institutes 
and policies of a general agricultural nature, together with the Markets Branel 
The Animal Industry Division includes: dairy, poultry, veterinary and gener 
live-stock branches, as well as brands inspection, nutritional studies, animal parasit 
control, and pure-bred sire distribution policies. Official lists are maintained | 
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sires which have five or more daughters with records of production. The Plant 
Industry Division includes: plant disease and pest control, pathology and ento- 
mology, field crops and horticultural activities. 


An Extension Service has representatives located in fifteen agricultural dis- 
tricts. These representatives are under the divisions of either animal industry or 
plant industry, depending upon the predominating feature of agriculture in the 
several districts. Particular attention is given to the development of a live-stock 
policy, by which the favourable climatic conditions of the coast districts of British 
Columbia enable farmers to finish live stock ready for the market at seasons when 
weather conditions are not favourable in other parts of Canada. This policy has 
been devised with the aim of enabling the farmers of British Columbia to supplement 
the work of the prairie live-stock men in maintaining a continuous supply of well- 
finished animals for the market. 


Details of the work of the Feed Standards Board, appointed by the provincial 
Minister of Agriculture, and of the Pasture Committee were given at p. 226 of the 
1936 Year Book and no change is reported since then. 


The detailed survey of orchard soils in the Okanagan valley, started in 1931 
as a joint undertaking between the Dominion Experimental Farms Branch and the 
provincial Department of Agriculture, has been conducted under the supervision of 
provincial Soils Branch officials. During 1936 the work has been extended to cover 
approximately 500,000 acres of arable land in the Lower Fraser valley. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203 inclusive 
of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications, for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions:— 


Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 


Quebec.— Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., 
and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of Agriculture, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake of Two Mountains, 
Que. 

_  Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 
_ Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man. 


Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
‘Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


British. Columbia.—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of 
- British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census. The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery and facilities, etc., were treated at pp. 295-— 


301 of the 1934-35 Year Book. In this volume a summary presentation of agricul- 5 


tural development since 1871 is given in Subsection 9, pp. 270-273. 


Crop-Reporting Service.— The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 


issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the © 


Dominion; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 


transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute of | 
Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for reports — 


on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence prices and’ 


consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly reports — 
from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing the © 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, these ~ 


are issued every week from the latter part of May to the end of August, while the 
reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same period 
The program of reports for 1937-38 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1937, pp. 49-51, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. These — 


arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. The sta- 
tistics are secured by simple schedules which are at present returned by about one- 


{th of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates for the whole 


of Canada. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in November and De- 
cember. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per” 


acre as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated 
production for each crop. 


The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 


The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 


schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, while in 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia the schedules, 


are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch in concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Production’’. ; 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statisties Monthly’, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its thirtieth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fur farming, fruit, apiculture, hops, 
tobacco, maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) acreages, yields and values of principal 
field crops; (3) farm live stock and poultry; (4) dairying; (5) horticulture; 
(6) special agricultural crops; (7) farm labour and wages; (8) prices of agricultural 
produce; (9) agricultural statistics of the census; (10) miscellaneous agricultural 
statistics; and (11) international agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows, under principal headings, the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1931 to 1935. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between crops 
used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, 
and no allowance is made for the costs of production. The total revenue for 1935 
shows a slight increase of $516,000 or less than one per cent as compared with 1934. 


1.—KEstimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931-35. 


Notz.—Preliminary figures for 1936 and revised figures for 1931-35 will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1937. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


$’000 $’000 $'000 $000 | $'000- 


Canada— é 

SPNGECTODA RST sete fee. ot ae a BR ey hte 435, 966 452,527 453 , 598 549, 0801 506,614 
CL TMBUNETIVOIS) oa See OO. De oes he bE: 96,778 65, 185 89.063 99, 438 120,078 
SPEIRS ere, kA tren SS SE hE RO Se | 1,644 1,093 2,005 1,8991 2, 232 
PrN ATONUCLS 28 see et Alon 5b oe ns 191,390 159,074 170, 829 183,791! 191,496 
Proitsand vacetables:................ecceecnes 39, 692 32,157 33, 208 43,5311 49,788 
2 TURE Sg. IC VCPCTTR ga ae ee ae 56,298 42,078 38,060 45,515! 50,434 
TEU ati OSS ie ee a ae a Rg re 3,557 3,284 4,062 4,5341 4,122 
MOENORTOMUCTS a esc cokes reas cheb eb iets 3,456 2,706 2,059 3,040! 3,522 
Tobaceo 7,178 6,088 6,531 7,232 10, 763 

Flax fibre 179 170 159 250 
Clover and grass seed 1,497 962 1,362 2,010 1,686 
Naame ee eet ee OE 2,246 1,470 2,010 2,245 2,025 
LE LLE:| Rm sy SPR 8 i lame ee tee a te 839,881 | 766,794 | 802,946 | 942,565!) 943,081 

Prince Edward Island— 

NMR ae Bede sre Be su pss Ab ome ates 6, 829 6,737 8,841 9,054 7,879 
BiPieaan MUTA TRONS x, <a7 oes od, ee oe cd bsg ac 1,005 715 945 917 1,369 
Secon tine, re Oe 2 ey 35 24 42 36! 33 
PRMNERRNTOCUCES 40k. ee cack hd chs yen 1,773 1,446 1,505 1,407! 1,433 
Prutts and weretables:..........6c...-s+e0eb008 118 98 79 136! 154 
Bem SORG COIS 8 cs oe icc scene tenheleccaaes 870 611 682 669 825 
MBTERIATTIG INE cig: Pe ot he eee 779 521 623 762) 693 
Sewower and grassisced..........-...--+.ce+casee 4 9 13 15 10 
Er nr ie Pd os ass oes. 1 1 1 1 
Li id gas ale 0 i Ce aa ae aa 11,414 10,162 12,731 12,997! 12,397 


_ -—_ 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931-35—continued. 


‘ 
Item. 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
; $7000 $’000 $000 $000 
Nova Scotia— 
Biel eropsunetercctettcin acter tictelolAe Yat ste eletererauatel <i 10,087 9,064 12,151 11,748 
Farm animals ae Qrole 1,833 1,998 2,257 
Wool sees a es RE Tee 111 56 89 96 
Dainty products, stitute suas Bias encase 6, 203 5,354 4,990 5,918 
Eruits and-vesotablest:.cteccs wots once ore te nee 3,870 2,440 4,386 5,535 
Poultry and eggs) nar. duivss.Ghn ints stenoses 1,179 878 965 1,184 
Ware LAPIN mee cee ae crests orsiehein eo eicteietns 4 sce sie oe 228 254 304 250 
Maplenproductstecissaton tare eeite care aiole Bate teers 29 47 20: 46 
Clover.and' grass.seed).. «22. ccc.cisis ce os.dle sssiae Nil Nil Nil 15 
LONG. Sree atta cree eo Lrcleitectarees Ae er oe 9 6 ) Ze 
"MOURIS eto aciw eis Cetera e a tepeane 24,029 19,932 24,919 27,042 
New Brunswick— 
Hieldicropsc tort ene eee nee ee aces 10,670 12,629 12,044 14,542 
Harm animals:§ 5% ects shor eee rete eres 3,214 2,147 2,129 2,931, 
WOOL cet oot tiee tee ciscre seem ccereiinccmmiccies 81 45 Wie 91 j 
Dairy productsicis. santin cae tetera caer ph sie ios 5,466 4,047 4,307 4,632. 
Fruits and vegetables...........:.seeseeeeeeees 966 697 637 1,033 | 
Poultry andieges feet eat elena. cee cnn 1,237 1,062 1,065 1,291) 
MOT LArIING OMe. aoe ae cetera etbette © siete actaucterelate 498 523 560 695 
Maple productess citer. cacaeide citih sales svvictcsoldes 47 44 44 48 
Glovetandsernss seed assoc mies cele oie cles aeieiere Nil 3 tl 9 
Honey..... RP Pre AO Ck OMY anes ta ASE LE her 8 10 5 6 6) 
Potals. 03. .0..004. Hy ON eds etre SENG 22,189 21,202 20,876 25,278 
Quebec— ail | 
Field. crops: s.idécs vies sseccee MeN osetetersidl emcees 77,245 70,382 67,512 83,616 
Farm animals... Kd idle aaraie Die aio fese Ries Bis ree cto 19,729 12,496 13, 868 21,812 | 
WOOlE ioc. ccacencnes cee ene ash SG SES 534 332 491 628 
Dairy ciel Neds IOAN ES CNN OE Ree ante ao 46,069 39,953 42,989 48, 222 
Hruits and veretables.......2.eees «cur «ce cfs cele 6,465 5,345 4,837 8,235 
Poultiynitd egies cs hieet ars. Oe bho seele eet Sai 7,977 6,487 6,271 7,664 | 
Bur farmin€ass. ics os Gaon eee eee eae 693 665 895 886 
Maple products) scscc sien beiceeminisisteiesnctsiaexeisiele 1,817 1,727 1,268 2,267 
SPODACCOS ere oe Hen ae Se ote Gece oie ies atere 336 329 270 642 
Plax Mbren castor ce Sue aaa: Ben Naa Mer t,t EER aes ' Nil Nil Nil 160 
@lover andizrass:Seedege ...... aise «+ de veaisenls 154 110 70 245 
B58 Kc) (=) ery a On eee Si rrr} orcs Se eR ot Oe oar 595 216 448 381 
Totals. 20 eS. Jo oe ee 161,614 | 138,042 | 138,919 174,758 
Ontario— | 
Bield! Crops sitescist cies Hae ics oe ie ee ele 124,541 | 116,424 | 185,813 131,141 
Harm animals... <eiisckeoc le tee tee << be Delo els 33,486 21,957 31,500 43,344 
OO] Brreey San Ge Siena ee RE 458 287 553 575 
WAITY PLOGUCLS; .. Gave Wins oslo ek Gao. = 2 Ree 82,155 69,079 74,117 85,072 
; Fruitsiand: vegetables. si..f.0sfsh cee eee veee oes 16,424 12,733 12,553 18,377 
Poultrysand. efe4.. Seat « . oho Shane ores he aan 6 25,067 18,565 16,294 20,915 
' Fur farming..... beim Dak) eR seta Sear Vek tere ee mr ee 603 644 721 640) 
Maple preducts ‘ 1,563 888 720 1,161 
TODACCORRe five sath oc bet oar ewok cane A: 6,814 5,703 6, 204 10,117 
Flax fibzoas# sic 3.0t evi xh os cones se eae Ox oe 179 -170 159 161 
. Clover and grass seed.. 1,110 615 1,079 710 
Js FRONOY. eon ci ios ie oi Sent rit eich coh ata oigiee orice copencee 824 619 895 864. 
TOCA es este eas alo oe needs 293,224 | 247,684 | 280,608 313,077 
Manitoba— 
Bield crops. sc - Gidhieitee a te AMA Be or oe ee 24,847 31,937 35,653 32,674. 
Parm-anim alse. eaees sso e ete ce cee ce tines ares 6,911 4,468 6,308 7,301 
Wool:tstaa-a%..t Be cet toe | MCI OOP Caie 60 28 89 95 
Dairy prod ucts gee sic oc At dele scone.) ooh Stes ote 11,198 8,751 10,796 10, 468 | 
Fruits and vegetables....... Be OE Gn eh eae 1,281 986 876 1,644 
Poultry and eggs...i.........¢ So eedsAbie NE cans 4,600 3,395 2,866 bo. 8, 538 
Huriiarming eb ais cee ase Garis ee 195 166 274 - 248 
Clover and grass seed. Re eres tones cea, Ue fee 87 50 45 207 
ATT ONGW AE Saeee Soca tare ne ceeeieme morse 516 412 304 355 
Totals <eicancee ce dileno cores suiner 49,695 50,193 57,211 56,530 


_ 1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931-35—concluded. 


Hs 
————  :  7.—_€—OeOeOeO0—SSSSSSSS——_ nr 


Item. 


Saskatchewan— 


BR AOUEGLODS coerce ot Rel waite. dy hee contde, avs 
PINAL AE LINAS recite eto chtk ok clare wit Wiest aele igs Stier 
SUOLR A ARERR es one tiie tase bk ae eka want 
EDLY DLOCUCUS a bebe tk encode coke rec a eae Rept 
PUGS. ANG Vv CLCLA DIES... ons cuales dh oikle dir «tie trelaee 
PAOUIETY BOG CPPS vouch ve aaterck, ions tastes ele maltelers 
SAAT EAT TRU TIe iel , oe Sse Sots Ala ets a ohetehe' Gate, aos 
iGver BUG ehAss SGCUSe. | aadatoe sc Midsrctace wauoint oi 
IOnOY:.. Gare etter se. nun case lanes » dogras)- 


Alberta— 


PP IGOHARCLODS ee tre cc esas cas «selbst teaielp ernie aie e 
MUTI eniI AIAG. eieike « § elels Sample pnt des Be ete 
DV Otal etre cee Mee ei bet tere scion Soinok toitisiuye cele sb. > 
ND RIF VAPPOAUCUG Tis. cette «ets odie Tels Vole e « beleidie ss 
PrUite ANG: VESCLB DIOS s4.< soso 41 os nuslswesleteieisie-< 
MOOI WANG COLUS cerns «cle aise tics wa cit ih obs ovelo. shears 
PaetHarmM ing. fsi iiss ehiccleels eae es AO CRT nc 
Gloveriand TASS SCC. 5.cc.cteeea ses dasclesesiee 


British Columbia— 


HEtoLCh GrOpsheete vec one sabia eee oo oaleeejelore 
PPT ANTI ES te corse shee eee ais io ea > wel Beralers 
VCO ates Sere ie Ewes Hes. ce tare tarav ot evcieee, Sr6-5 oye. Seoseus ls 
MOAT Ve LOM UC tine esis See elane Sealace stave wdonlabavale 
IPTUits ANG -VEPetaADles se. .c4% slo sih «close wloreis 6 eee 
POULETY LANG SOLES onc cse Seek eh ed yee Nese eleices 
TEC Uinaaea tele kee ee eae Gig oy aeiey see eU NS Pens 
ODACCO ree Ceeine Sole wls dis ss aye ssh astelene 


ET ONO Birvescics vs. jeis0i9 SRS SRA a Teer: Be eee 


1934. 


$000 


1935. 


$'000 


114,273 
16,303 


a fa a a i | 


123,682 


11,224 
2,330 
2 


ee | el 


141,093 


13,045 
3,379 
126 
7,717 
9,908 


| | | | 
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30,692 


36,873! 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 


wealth of the Dominion in 1935. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1935. 


cS ee 
a 


Buildings. 


Imple- 
ments 
and Ma- 
chinery. 


Animals 
on 
Fur 
Farms. ! 


Agri- 
cultural 

Pro- 
duction. } 


Total. 1 


22) | (a eel ene eee 


$000 


19,687 
43,890 
38,680 
257,918 
487,009 
88,389 
223,795 
137,332 
46,224 


$000 


5,507 
10,810 
12,155 
87,331 

159,376 
37,500 
86,360 
74,570 
15,717 


$'000 


655 
770 
1,028 


$000 


1,062 
392 
856 


$'000 


12,397 
27,042 
25,278 
174,758 
313,077 
56,530 
154,896 
141,093 
38,010 


$'000 


67,516 
132,618 
126, 252 
1,038,947 
1,638,035 
420,186 
1,305,791 
879,118 

188,641 


Province. Lands. 

$000 
ony, island....... 20,092 
Nova Scotia...... 39,160 
New Brunswick... 35,002 
(ite eee 414,347 
ATAQ), oc is) «ess + 507,321 
WES Vie) oy: 179,393 
Saskatchewan..... 649,485 
MEMTIOEDA 0. fo sce s) + &~ 405, 247 
British Columbia.. 13,410 
Totals...... 2,823,164 


1,342,924 


650,664 


489,326 


943,081 


5,797,104 


EE a eee EE EEE EEE SER 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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In Table 2, full use has been made of the results of the 1931 Census for values of 
lands, buildings, and implements and machinery. The figures quoted for buildings, 
and implements and machinery correspond with the values shown in the census 
returns, as these items change very little in value from year to year. The estimated 
values for lands are weighted by the annual estimates of farm land values. The other 
items—live stock, poultry, animals on fur farms, and agricultural production—are 
annual estimates. 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1935 is estimated at $5,797,104,000 
as compared with the revised estimates of $5,608,157,000 for 1934; $5,563,790,000 
for 1933; $5,499,432,000 for 1932; and $6,060,541,000 for 1931. 


Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—In Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreages, yields and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover, and alfalfa for the latest ten years. 
Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 230-232 of the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted 
the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of 
the barley crop, the thirteenfold increase in the rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to the 
hay and clover crop, and the sevenfold increase in the alfalfa crop within the past 
27 years, disregarding the 1931 to 1936 crops as not, by any means, representing 
maximum yields. On the other hand, the acreages and yields of the potato crop 
have not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably because this 
crop is produced mainly for home consumption. Certain figures for earlier years 
on acreage, yield and value will be found in the Statistical Summary of the 
Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1927-36. 


Notr.—Comparative figures for the years 1908-26 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 
1929 Year Book, the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver 
Crop and Total Total || Crop and Total Total 
Area, | per : age Area. | per 5 age 
Year. . yee Yield. Prices Value. Year. Rie Yield. Prec. Value. 
‘000 bush 0 a $000 000 bush '000 = $'000 
Wheat—s acres. bush. rae Parleg=- acres. bush. hash: 
192% Fae 22,460] 21-4 | 479,665] 1-00 | 477,791 192 ee 3,506 | 27-7] 96,938 | 0-66} 64,193 
LOUSe eae: 24,119} 23-5 | 566,726) 0-80 | 451,235 LOZ Sere 4,881 | 27-9 | 136,391 | 0-56 | 76,112 
1929: See 25,255) 12-1] 304,520] 1-05} 319,715 1920 eee 5,926 | 17-3 | 102,313 | 0-59 | 60,505 
1930 nee 24,898) 16:9 | 420,672] 0-49 | 204,693 LoS OMe 5,559 | 24-3 | 135,160 | 0-20] 27,254 
193k ee 26,355] 12-2 | 321,325] 0-38 | 123,550j/ 1931....... 3,791 | 17-8 | 67,383 | 0-26] 17,465 
1952). eee 27,182} 16-3 | 443,061] 0-35 | 154,760|| 1932....... 3,758 | 21-5] 80,773 | 0-23 | 18,855 
1933) nner 25,991} 10-8 | 281,892] 0-49 | 136,958 1933 fone 3,658 | 17-3 | 63,359 | 0-30] 18,954 
IE Eas 23,985] 11-5 | 275,849] 0-61 | 169,631 IGE Y aauaeens 3,613 | 17-6} 63,742 | 0-47 | 29,975 
19S5 ees 24,116] 11-71) 281,9351) 0-611] 173,065] 1935....... 3,887 | 21:6] 83,975 | 0-291] 24,4651 
1986 es ocd. 25,289] 9-1] 229,218] 0-89 | 204,835 19S on eee 4,433 | 16-2] 71,922] 0:63 | 45,601 
Oats— Rye— 

1927.48 13,240) 33-2 | 439,713] 0-51 | 225,879 DPA bates ae Be 743 | 20-9} 15,571 | 0-82 } 12,746 
10280 eo nee 13,137} 34-4 | 452,153] 0-47 | 210,956 OS eee 840 | 17:4] 14,618 | 0-79 | 11,491 
100977 hase: 12,479] 22-7 | 282,838] 0-59 | 168,017 EPA os et 992 | 13-3 13,161 | 0-84} 11,095 
LOS OLR ean res 13,259] 31-9 | 423,148] 0-24 | 102,919 1050 eee 1,448 | 15-2] 22,019 | 0-20 4,402 
LOST coe 12,838] 25-6 | 328,278} 0-24] 77,970 DU ol Uae eaten 799 6-7 Ho200| 0°25 1,476 
1 OB on jeictes ae 13,148] 29-8 | 391,561] 0-19] 75,988 LOS One ree 774 | 10-9 8,470 | 0-27 2,284 
198370 13,529} 22-7 | 307,478] 0-26] 79,8181) 1933....... 583 ee 4,177 | 0-38 1,603 
1934 ase 13,731] 23-4 | 321,120] 0-32 | 103,124 NODA rae ee 685 6-9 4,706 | 0-49 Daoae 
1930... =>) a. 14,096] 28-0 | 394,348] 0-24} 93,4091) 1935....... 720 | 13-4 9,606 | 0-271) 2,634! 
1936 Aeeseers 13,118] 20:7 | 271,778] 0-40} 110,070 LOS Gees 635 6:7 4,281 | 0-60! 2,590 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1927-36—concl. 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Total Acreages and Values, 1931-36.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the latest six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
and Table 5 the areas, yields, and values of the principal field crops in Canada, by 
provinces, for the years 1935 and 1936. 


ear os Total - Total || Crop and Total 
oll Yield Pine Value Year. Value. 
: ’ $ 
000 000 - ; 
Boros. | Ded bush Lad $'000 sede $’0C0 
AOS Ts sae 22,359 
471) 23-1] 10,890} 0-89] 9,727]] 1932....... 24,920 
503) 21-7] 10,899} 0-93] 10,128]] 1933....... 33,092 
516} 20-3) 10,470] 0-94 9,867} 1934....... 23 , 822 
490} 22-2) 10,903} 0-65] 7,124]1 1935....... 30,854! 
336} 20-6} 6,917] 0-50] 3,454] 1936....... 44,184 
368} 22-9] 8,424) 0-43] 3,585 
398] 21-3 8,483] 0-50} 4,233 ||Hay and 
407} 21-2) 8,635] 0-53] 4,572 Clover— 
380) 20-9} 7,949] 0-511} 4,017!) 1927....... 180, 835 
398; 21-6] 8,601) 0-69] 5,932]) 1928....... 171,225 
- 1920 eee 184,528 
LGS0 ee &. 161, 122 
476} 10-3) 4,885) 1-55] 7,562 1930R 2 Be 110,110 
378} 9-6] 3,614] 1-59] 5,758]] 1932....... 96,654 
382} 5-4) 2,060) 2-38] 4,898] 1933....... 100,306 
582} 8-7| 5,069] 0-94] 4,741]] 1934....... 131,295 
648} 3-8} 2,465) 0-79 1,944 i 1935.2... 107,133 
462} 5-9} 2,719] 0-62 1,682 1936-5.5... 105,713 
244) 2-6 632] 1-20 756 
227| 4-0 910] 1-15 1,049 ||Alfalfa— 
3071 5-41) 1,667 1-191} 1,9911) 1997....... 25,946 
468} 3-8 1,795} 1-41 2,538 || 1928....... 23,138 
19292455: 23, 183 
: 000 dee 19304 35.55 19,877 
wt ok a IG RY es oO ae 14,381 
; : LGS2 es 3 15,131 
572} 81-2) 46,458) 1-17] 54,341|] 1933....... 15,279 
599} 83-8) 50,195] 0-81] 40,874]] 1934....... 16, 822 
544] 73-4} 39,930] 1-59] 63,372]] 1935....... 15,743 
571] 84-4| 48,241] 0-83] 39,858! 1936....... 18,023 


4.—Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Frevinces, 1931-36. 


Notr.—For earlier figures see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


oe *" 


Province. 1931 1932. 
Acreages— acres. acres. 
eM ISTANG. 6.5.5.0 0c.0 cose 492,319 476,200 
Nove Scotia....2.....:... 556, 308 536, 000 
ew Brunswick........... 943, 923 907,500 
OA ECS aR eg eran 6,015,935) 5,832,100 
0nd oe De ae 9,241,103] 9,224,300 
UL) of ae 5,774,816} 5,866,800 
Saskatchewan............. 21,973,754] 22,333,900 
Se Sener areas ae 13,420,980} 14,028,700 
British Columbia......... 443,167 437, 700 
Totals, Acreages....| 58,862,305 59,643,290 
Values— $ $ 

CONT 6,828,700} 6,737,000 
mova Scotia.............. 10,087,000} 9,064,000 
New Brunswick........... 10,670,000} 12,629,000 
Ot ea aaa 77,245,000} 70,382,000 
Lt 124,541,000] 116,424,000 
EA 24,847,000} 31,937,000 
Saskatchewan............. 70,347,100} 98,216,900 
| La eel i rrr 98,916,600} 95,913,000 
British Columbia......... 12,484,000] 11,224,000 
Totals, Values..... 435,966,400} 452,526,900 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936, 
acres, acres, acres. acres. 
476,850 473,000 472,900 483,200 
542,100 554, 800 558, 700 551, 400 
908 , 400 906,300 913,900 921,300 
5,784,700} 5,950,300} 5,912,800 6,018, 400 
9,195,300} 8,999,900} 9,104,800 9,118,900 
5,963,900) 6,000,900) 5,962,000 6,054,900 
21,306,000} 19,771,820} 20,176,2101] 21,506,650 
13,909,400} 12,878,900] 13,451,450 | 12,535,750 
446,800 454,400 463,700 472,050 
58,533,450) 55,990,320] 57,016,460! 57,662,550 
$ $ $ $ 

8,841,000} 9,054,000} 8,561,0001) 10,311,000 
12,151,000} 12,995,000] 11,748,000] 13,516,000 
12,044,000} 14,961,000] 14,542,000] 17,784,000 
67,512,000} 98,309,000} 83,616,000 | 91,288,000 
135,813,000] 143,734,000] 132,086,000] 162,332,000 
35,653,000} 49,761,000} 34,944,000!! 50,660,000 
82,708,000} 96,472,600} 119,947,600!| 138,725,400 
86,499,000} 111,044,000} 93,687,0001} 98,914,000 
12,377,000} 12,749,000] 13,045,300] 15,891,000 
453,598,000) 549,079,600] 512,176,900'| 599,421, 400 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, 


Province and Field Crop. 


—_——————E————— 


Canada— 
sean wheat. eet. asc 1935 | 

1936 

Spring wheat.........5.+-2+08- 1935 
1936 

IATL WHGail jane aintee ie etme 1935 
1936 

ater bcd ahaa eats so sire 1935 
1936 

Barley vosnetete tersions erste erh <tc 1935 
1936 

lnhalbiai@ene ik oe nob en curoComeaue 1935 
1936 

Spring Pye... ...ceees secon sees 1935 
1936 

AL Tyes cute eetes. etre oe 1935 
1936 

‘Peas ee Para ere eater 1935 
1936 

Beansen its okie seine ee 1935 
1936 

IBuckwheaucecnecee nee er 1935 
1936 

Mixed®grainS..c.2.. ds se eee 1935 
1936 

Bilaxseed ease ne ee coe seer 1935 
1936 

Corn for husking..........--+- 1935 
1936 

Potatocsenepeeccrasr ci Sotke earls 1935 


1936 


1935 
1936 


ea 


&) Curmips@t@hae ais a-- eer oie 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


Hay and clover.........+;++- 


JAM cil aie. Gator anit alers ramen a 


Grain hay. ece.tes. dere seein 


Sugar beets iscndnsss sucker case 


acres. 


555, 100 
509,300 


23,560, 600 
24,779, 700 


24,115, 700 
25,289,000 


14,096, 200 
13,118,400 


3,886,800 
4,432,500 


573, 700 
457,300 


145,800 
177,700 


719,500 
635, 000 


94,650 
92,500 


64,510 
64,000 


380, 100 
398,000 


1,152,500 
1,172,800 


306, 900! 
467, 750 


167,700 
164,400 


506, 800 
496,400 


185, 200 
181,800 


8,697,600 
8,786,800 


762,300 
853, 600 


480,700 
408,500 


1,346,700 
1,045,000 


52,600 
56, 100 


Yield 
per Acre. 


bush. 


me bo bt 
ore CO = bo 


nen 
ea ae os 


— — me bo RO bo 
-Ih Dw > oo 


— 


— 
ww Daw 
Ge. OF "SIO Wo 10 


we bo © ho bo =e 
eer) wo CO > oO WwW CO 
ow Co > coe a) oo 10 Wr 


° 
= 
ae 


. 76-0 
79-0 


190-0 
210-0 
tons. 


1-62 
1:57 


2-57 
2-30 


8-48 
7-66 


1-43 
0-97 


8-86 
10-61 
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_ 


» 


aS a a a a 


Total Average 
Yield. Price. 
$ 
bush. per bush. 
12,601,000 0-71 
12,478,000 1-09 
269, 334,000! 0-61 
216,740, 000 0-88 
281,935,000! 0-61 
229,218,000 0:89 
394,348,000 0-24 
271,778,000 0:40 
83,975, 000 0-29 
71,922,000 0-63 
7,795,000 0:27 
3,042,000 0-62 
1,811,000 0-29 
1,239,000 0:57 
9, 606, 000 0-273 
4,281,000 0:60 
1,616,000 1-09 
1,229,300 1-62 
1,161,400 1-46 
876, 000 2-04 
7,948, 600 0-51: 
8, 601, 000 0-69 
39,534, 900 0-36 
33, 639, 000 0-54 
1,666,600! 1-19! 
1,795,300 1-41 
7,765,000 0-45 
6 083,000 0-68 
cwt. per cwt 
38,670,000 0-80! 
39,034,000 1-13 
35,110,000 0-32 
38,208,000 0°35 
tons. per ton. 
14,060,000 7-62 
13,803,000 7:66 
1,958,700 8-04 
1,966,000 9-17 
4,078,000 3°32 
3,128,400 3:40 
1,927,000 5:2 
1,010,000 6-4 
465, 800 5-4 
595,000 5:6 


and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


8,947,000 
13,601,000 
191, 234, 000 
173,065,000! 
204,835, 000 
110,070,000 
24,465,000! 
45,601, 000 
1,883,000 


707,000 


2,634,000! 
2,590,000 


1,790,400 


4,017,000! 
5, 932,000 


14,238,000! 
18,148,000 


1,991,3001 
2,538,000 


3,494,000 
4' 136,000 


30,854,000! 
44,184,000 


11,205,000 
13,410,000 


107, 133,000 
105,713,000. 


15,743,000 
18,023,000 | 


13,539,000 
10,632,000 


10,090, 000 
6,473,000 


2,535,000 
3,355,000 


2,106,000! — 


528, 0001. 


164,118,000! 


| 
{ 


93,409,000! 


: 


i} 
‘ 
4 
, 
i) 


1,767,200 © 
1,991,000 | 


1,693,400 © 


PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS, BY PROVINCES 


5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Princi 
Provinces, 


Province and Field Crop. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Bpring wheat.................. 1935 
: 1936 
| OS: EG Be ee ee eee 1935 
1936 
a: ne oe oe ee 1935 
1936 
BPBCIWHEAE.2. cas ites . ob okee oc 1935 
1936 
MEISOG) QTAING. 655.55... 050% cs 1935 
1936 
DET ea co a 1935 
1936 
OMNES, CUCL, ccs so babs cee 1935 
1936 
Hay and clover..........:.... 1935 
. 1936 
MeMIeF COM). xo. 55 «ss, wake. 1935 
1936 

Nova Scotia— 
mpring wheat.................. 1935 
1936 
ee re 1935 
> 1936 
Barley........:. ee pee 1935 
1936 
OC ee 1935 
1936 
Mixed grains. ....:........s3.. 1935 
1936 
EN a eee 1935 
1936 
ee 1935 
1936 
Hay and clover............... 1935 
1936 
Meeacler COM...,.........<se.- 1935 
1936 


acres. 


26,000 
24,000 


154,100 
154,800 


3,760 
5,200 


2,700 
3,800 


23,900 
25,700 


33, 100 
33,400 


10,100 
12,000 


218,900 
223, 800 


400 
500 


4,200 
4,000 


94,500 
96,600 


7,700 
8, 900 


5,100 
5,700 


5,900 
6,400 


20,600 
20,600 


11,800 
11,700 


408,200 


396, 700. 


700 
800 


—s 


ow ore bo bo ww co 
longuS) bo CO Co aoe lo oor) 
oom =) ow wna ee i 


cwt. 


92-0 
118-0 


240-0 
307-0 
tons. 


1-20 
1-59 


7-59 
5:00 
bush. 


16-7 
19-3 


32-9 
39-2 


27-1 
30:2 


18-9 
23-3 


31-2 
36-1 
cwt. 


101-0 
95-0 


283-0 
325-0 
tons. 


1-41 
1-85 


9-28 
8-95 
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435,000 
199,000 


4,724,000 
5,464,000 


92,000 
148,000 


51,000 
84,000 


802,000 
925,000 
cwt. 


3,045,000 


3,941,000 


2,424,000 
3,684,000 
tons. 


263,000 
356,000 


3,000 
2,500 
bush. 


70,000 
77,000 


. 8,105,000 


3,788,000 


209, 000 
269,000 


96,600 
133,000 


184,000 
231,000 
ewt. 


2,086,000 
1,957,000 


3,337,000 
3,803,000 
tons. 


574,000 
734,000 


6,500 
7,200 


Average 
Price. 


—_———_— ee ff 


$ 
per bush. 


0-941 
1-03 


0-491 
0-42 


0-631 
0-62 


0-691 
0-59 


0-521 
0-50 
per cwt. 


0-70 
0-86 


0-28 
0-26 
per ton. 


9-53 
8-00 


3°25 
4-50 
per bush. 


1-13 
1:17 


0-55 
0-58 


0-78 
0-81 


0-81 
0-89 


0-60 
0-69 
per cwt. 


0-93 
1-13 


0:40 
0-40 
per ton. 


11-00 
9-50 


3-25 
4-00 
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pal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
1935 and 1936—continued. 


409, 0001 
205,000 


2,315, 0001 
2,295,000 


58,0001 
92,000 


35,0001 
50,000 


417,0001 
463,000 


2,132,000 
3,389,000 


679,000 
958, 000 


2,506,000 
2,848,000 


10,000 
11,000 


79,000 
90,000 


1,708,000 
2,197,000 


163,000 
218,000 


78,000 
118,000 


110,000 
159,000 


1,940,000 
2,211,000 


_ 1,335,000 


1,521,000 


6,314,000 
6,973,000 


21,000 
29,000 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by ‘ 


Provinces, 1935 and 1936—continued. 3 
bi 
‘ ; Yield Total Average Total i 
Province and Field Crop. Year. Area par Abra! Yield. ice. Vale& - 
he rng et a et ee : 
acres bush bush per eae $ ¢ 
New Brunswick— 
Spring wheat..c..0..-..dsecees 1935 18,600 16-9 314,000 1-06 333,000 
1936 16,400 19-0 311,000 1-09 339,000 — 
Oates ca. art sai a ee nee 1935 215, 100 27°6 5,938,000 0-44 2,613,000 — 
1936 219,900 32°8 7,218,000 0-49 3,537,000 — 
Barley). ostvancane ccs top 1935 12,400 24-9 308,000 0-62 191,000 — 
1936 13,300 27-4 365,000 0-71 259,000 | 
Beans. os eta a 1935 1,100 16-0 17,600 1-25 22,000 — 
1936 1,200 15-2 18,000 2-22 40,000 
Bek whiewt 5 ccccce'coc beeen 1935 34,200 18-4 630,000 0-68 428,000 — 
1936 34,400 26:3 905,000 0-72 652,000°— 
Mixed grains..........0s00000: 1935 3,000 26-6 79,900 0-58 46,000 — 
1936 3,700 24-6 91,000 0-59 54,000 : 
i 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. & 
POCHLOUS a Pete ee eee 1935 44,300 99-0 4,383 ;000 0-73 3,200,000 — 
1936 45,100 126-0 5,683,000 1-05 5,967,000 » 
Words, cté:t 5). vas ween eee 1935 11,700 193-0 2,256,000 0-30 677,000 — 
1936 11,800 238-0 2,808,000 0-40 1,123,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Fiat and clovet.coe<:ss0.cee8 1935 572,900 1-13 649,000 10-81 7,016,000 
1936 574,700 1-55 891,000 6-50 5,792,000 
Fodder Com) .c3.5<coteer ete 1935 600 8-28 5,000 3°25 16,000 
1936 800 7:13 5,700 3°75 21,000. 
Quebec— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheat..............006. 1935 62,500 18-1 1,130,000 0-99 1,118,000 
1936 56,300 16-5 931,000 1-15 1,069,000 
Crate aoae caves cssateese 1935 1,674,400 27-0 45,161,000 0-43 19,397,000 
1936 1,690,200 27-9 47,182,000 0-49 23,329,000. 
Te EE ath Ne Bea 1935 140,900 24-8 | 3,493,000 0-57 | 2,008,000 
1936 153,900 26-4 4,060,000 0-71 2,884,000 
Soaring ry Os. aonacns~ scceeeme .| 1935 6,100 15-0 92,000 0-75 69,000 © 
1936 6,300 17-3 109,000 0-92 100,000 
Peas, SCC E enki heeoet 1935 18,600 15-5 287,000 1-62 464,000 
1936 18,500 14-0 259,000 2-02 522,000 
Beansss< hoe doch stat eters 1935 4,500 16-2 72,800 1-66 121,000 
1936 4,600 17:8 82,000 2-35 193,000 
Buckwheat pacastscaeccese 1935 147,000 21-7 3,187,000 0-59 1,866,000 . 
1936 151,400 22-8 3,459,000 0-67 2,333,000 
Mixed) atains) ceo acs oeedceea 1935 122,500 27°3 3,246,000 0-55 1,795,000 
1936 128, 800 28-3 3,647,000 0-64 _ 2,329,000 
Flaxseed iiss. aote. caste) ote eon 1935 2,500 10-1 25,200 1-95 49,000 
1936 2 ,900 9-8 28,300 1-94 55,000 
ewt. cwt. per cw. 
POtgloes. it. ates ntes teens 1935 127,900 88-6 11,338,000 0-79 8,902,000 
1936 131,200 94-0 12,336,000 1-08 13,278, 000 
Burntys .€tC soauyeoe ce ceoee ane he bi 37,800 193-0 7,308,000 0-42 3,087,000 
1936 37,200 211-5 7,868,000 0-45 3,525,000 


5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Cre 


PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS, BY PROVINCES 


a 


Provinces, 1935 and 1936—c 


Province and Field Crop. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Hay and clover 


Mlfalia.......54% 


Ontario— 
 - Fall.wheat 


_ Spring wheat... 


All wheat.... 


Mixed grains.... 
Flaxseed........ 
Corn for husking 


Potatoes........ 


Hay and clover 
u 


cm 


@emodder corn.................. 


Meugzar beets................... 


eee ee er ar sansee 


es 


Peewee ese erees 


ee a Sa oe ch 


See eee eee eases 


iS (9-8 is 6 yw 6 wral ware te 


O2) ce lale ls ‘Vin a vere ete 


@ 00 6 © via sg ele 00 ew 


Corer ceesscees 


Soe emer eres enes 


ed 


Pesce ee ererees 


ar rd 


is a 016 feb ie ee 6 ise 


Sts le leo. ts ale le! sie 


eee ewer ere eses 


ee 


3,506,200 
3,575,800 


11,100 
13,000 


50,800 


48,300- 


555, 100 
509,300 


98,800 
98,000 


653,900 
607,300 


2,376,700 
2,345,900 


523,000 
519,200 


59,300 
53,200 


68,700 
66, 800 


57,000 
56,300 


186,400 
197,000 


926,600 
953, 100 


7,400 
5,300 


167,700 
164,400 


149, 200 
145,000 


98,100 
96,200 


2,878,600 
2,898,300 


588, 900 
666, 400 


324,800 
306, 900 


38,500 
37, 600 


Yield 


per Acre. 
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27175—16 


Rees 


5,087,000 
5,559, 000 


25,700 
36,000 


515,500 
427,000 
bush. 


12,601,000 
12,478,000 


1,857,000 
1,735,000 


14,458,000 
14,213,000 


85,561,000 
66,858,000 


16,841,000 
14,018,000 


1,044,000 
894,000 


1,168,000 
815,000 


1,032,000 
743,000 


3,896,000 
3,960,000 


33,821,000 
27,831,000 


75,000 
34,000 


7,765,000 
6,083,000 


7,878,000 
8,700,000 


17,462,000 
18,241,000 
tons. 


5,383,000 
4,637,000 


1,519,000 
1,519,000 


3,034,000 
2,471,000 


327,000 
391,000 


Average 
Price. 


a a Fe ee 


5°32 


241 


ps of Canada, Itemized by 
ontinued. 


42,337,000 
39,734,000 


242,000 
303,000 


2,161,000 
1,634,000 


8,947,000 
13,601,000 


1,356,000 
1,874,000 


10,303,000 
15,475,000 


23,957,000 
32,092,000 


6, 736,000 
11,214,000 


418,000 
751,000 


1,110,000 
1,263,000 


1,496,000 
1,501,000 


1,558,000 
2,732,000 


11,499,000 
14,750,000 


98, 000 
50,000 


3,494,000 
4,136,000 


8,823,000! 
11,745,000 


4,191,000 
5, 107,000 


36,066,000 
38,302,000 


11,499,000 
13,276,000 


9,102,000 
7,858, 000 


1,736,000 
2,080,000 


242 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, 


Province and Field Crop. 


Provinces, 1935 and 1936—continued. 


—_—————— 


Manitoba— 


Spring wheat. ........-+s00-5: 


Barley..... 
Fall rye.... 
Spring rye.. 


All rye.... 


Buckwheat. 


Mixed serainsen ites «sccm eters 


.Flaxseed... 


Potatoes... 


Turnips, etc 


Hay and clover. ;.....s.ssess- 


Alfalfa..... 


Fodder corn 


Saskatchewan— 


Spring wheat.........sesesess- 


Barley...... 


Ba ory vee cece tee el os sess wield we 


Spring rye.. 


— 


seer oreraereeoserenee 


eee oere sere eer aree 


severe oroeerereeoere 


eoeserereserereser 


ee ee 


eeecoresee er ee ereee 


ees ereoseerereeones 


wpovreror ser eoeoeeees 


eons eeer ese eee eeeos 


eeerceeeeor oes oeee 


eooVeeroeenereeeeeee 


@ooeeecererererors 


Neen ee nn a a 


bush. 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1$36 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 
1936 


1935 |. 


acres. 


2,587,000 
2,566,000 


1,434,000 
1,441,000 


1,121,000 
1,384,000 


96,000 
80,000 


11,000 
13,000 


107,000 
93,000 


1,700 
1,600 


4,700 
5,700 


23,100 
10,800 


17,300 
88,000 


34,500 
31,600 


6,400 
3,400 


521,000 
365,000 


30,600 
29,000 


73,700 
35, 800 


13,206,000 
14,596,000 


4,942,000 
4,610,000 


1,146,000 
1,299,000 


292,600 
243,500 


81,600 
83, 100 


Yield 
per Acre. 


— 


> on Wwe re oe 


— — ee mall eoed KO mb 
[e.0) on me 


ee — ee 


mo WCCO GAO WwW 
~I bo boo orc @MO woe ap ow NO noe oS 
ws 
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23,250,000! 
28,000,000 


30,700,000 
20,400,000 


23,100,000 
18,990,000 


1,660,000 
800, 000 


156,000 
150, 000 


1,816,000 
50, 000 


31,000 
22,000 


88 , 000 
60, 000 


427,000 
153,000 


158,400 
415,000 
cwt. 


2,600,000 
1,006,000 


750,000 
207,000 
tons. 


1,080,000 
578, 000 


70,000 
56,000 


350,000 
121,000 
bush. 


142,198,000! 
117,000,000 


131,951,000 
65,462,000 


23,149,000 
16,627,000 


3,833, 000 
974,000 


1,134,000 
515,000 


and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 


Average Total 
Price. Value 
$ $ ' 
per bush. ; 
‘ 
* 
0-61} 14,183,0001 
0-89 | 24,920,000 © 
0-191] 5,833,000 
0-33 6,732,000 
0-251 5,775,000 
0-64 | 12,154,000” 
0-251 415,000 
0-54 432,000 — 
§ 
0-251 .39,0001 
0-54 81,000 
0-251 454,001, 
0-54 513,000 _ 
1-15 36,000 f 
1°13 25,000 
0-59 52,000 
0-78 47,000 
0-28 120,000 
0-45 69,000 
1-17 185,0001 
1-42 589,000 
per cwt. { 
0-421] 1,092,0002 
1-40 1,408,000 
0-421 315,0001 
0-69 143,000, 
per ton. 
4-67 5,044,000 
5-30 3,063,000 
6-50 455,000 
7-00 392,000. 
4-00 1,400,000 
5-00 605,000. 
per bush | 
0:60 | 85,319,000: 
0:88 | 102,960,000 
0-17 | 22,432,000) 
0:31 | 20,293,000 
0-241| 5,556,000) 
0-55 9,145,000 
0-251 958,000 
0-52 506,000 
0-253 284,000 
0-52 


fy 


J 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1935 and 1936—continued. 


: ™ Yield Total Average Total 
Province and Field Crop. Area. per Acre, Yield. Price. Value. 
$ 
acres. bush. bush. per bush. $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 
ee ee ne eae 374, 200 13-3 4,967,000 0-251 1,242,0001 
326,600 4-6 1,489,000 0-52 774,000 
|. 8 SD eae Sera an 550 15-0 8,000 0-90 7,200 
500 6-5 3,300 0-85 3,000 
TES Sees td ee 260 15-0 4,000 1-10 4,400 
250 8-5 2,000 1-20 2,400 
MMM? OTOING, ads cee. 23,300 19-1 445,000 0-221 98,0001 
18,200 11-1 202,000 0-40 81,000 
a IRE Spe a pe 260,0001 4-8 1,250,000: 1-181 1,475,0001 
354,300 3°5 1, 240, 000 1-45 1,736, 000 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
MEMEHIOCS.: 1.6 ek kei scenes. 49,500 71-3 3,529,000 0-47 1,659, 000 
44,200 37-0 1, 635, 000 1-1] 1,815, 000 
Murmips, etc................... 2,200 76-1 167,000 0-49 82, 000 
1,800 40-0 72,000 0-68 49,000 
tons tons. per ton. 
miay and clover............... 144,500 1-76 254,000 4-89 1,242,000 
230,000 1-29 297,000 5-35 1,589,000 
Bs eS, Sok ts 10,200 2-07 21,000 7°83 164,000 
19,600 1-31 26,000 9-23 240,000 
Meer corn. ’.......).....0..: 17,500 3°67 64,000 5-67 363,000 
6,200 1-13 7,000 5-40 38,000 
Alberta— bush bush. per bush. 
Mepring wheat.................. 7,500,000 13-21) 98,648,000 0-61 60,175,0001 
5 7,360,000 9-1 67,000,000 0-87 58,290,000 
ee Pot rr 252) abe 3,102,000 26-5 | 82,203,000 0-161} 13,152,0001 
2,454,000 20-4 50,000,000 0-34 17,000,000 
EE ke a a 920,000 17-8 16,376,000 0-231 3,766,000: 
1,036, 000 16-4 17,000, 000 0-55 9,350, 000 
ES RS een ee 125,800 10-0 1,258,000 0-251 315,0001 
80,600 4-6 374,000 0-52 194,000 
MMP E YG, 32). ov secs eee. 42,300 8-0 338,000 0-251 84,0001 
71,300 5-4 388, 000 0-52 202,000 
SS ey ee 168,100 9-5 1,596,000 0-251 399 ,0001 
151,900 5-0 762,000 0:52 396,000 
See eee 700 17:3 12,000 1-00 12,000 
700 21-4 15,000 1-50 23,000 
a 850 16-5 14,000 1-30 18,000 
bs 850 10-6 9,000 1-50 14,000 
Mixed grains.................. 20,000 19-0 380,000 0-22 84,000 
21,800 18-5 403,000 0-39 157,000 
aS a 19,400 8-0 155,000 1-171 181,000! 
17,000 4-4 75,000 1-39 104,000 - 
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5.—Acreages, Yields, 


AGRICULTURE il 
ne en es oe 


and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


See en eral an 


Province an 


Alberta—concluded. 


Potatoes..... 


Turnips, etc.. 


Hay and clover.......-.+++++- 


ALfaliaicc.01a8 
Fodder corn. 
Grain hay... 


Sugar beets.. 


British Columbia— 


Spring wheat 


Mixed grains 


Bilaxseed.... Sates sacs eee 


Potatoesiecw a cser ech acemeas 


Turnips, etc. 


Hay,and: Cloveked.-./\-)1 tps: 


Alfalfa...... 


Fodder corn 


Grain hay.. 


d Field Crop. 


eee nero ererererere 


ec oe rete eer enseeees 


bette bro \e 60 6 @ & (ele si 685s 


wis) oe 6 0 6 a 0:6, siete ie @lejis 


Se @ Bice 0 (6 0,0 (eres (eile @ 908 


Sele eke (00 1 lo, moe euwie wise 


PCE PY PNT Yi Cn? ecm NC ks 


6 (0 pna\62) 0 8 viele: sis e. és 


eo eeerer ores eeees 


coe eco ec err eee eee 


eee re reece eres ae 


ecereresoreseeees 


CNC CRON CCCs ar iJ 


a 814.46, 6,01 bo 6) 0p ee 88) 8.8 (0 


ee ee ee 


oe ene neers toneeeee 


Pera er ee WOO ee 


Year. 


R Yield 
Area. per Acre. 
acres cwt. 

29, 900 64-0 

27,800 65-0 

1,800 104-0 
1,800 74-0 
tons. 
295,000 1-58 
367,000 1-16 
73,400 2-30 
75,400 2-20 
6,200 4-50 
3,000 3°35 
1,300,000 1-40 
1,000,000 0-90 

14,100 9-84 

18,500 11-03 

bush 

57,500 24-9 

59,000 25-2 

103, 400 48-4 
106,000 51-0 
12,100 33-6 
13,000 34:2 
4,800 19-0 
4,000 19-2 
4,400 25-0 
4,400 26-2 
800 | 26-5 
800 27-1 
4,290 35-8 
4,300 36-3 
300 11-5 
250 13-5 
cwt. 
17,800 107-0 
17,500 112-0 
5,300 230-0 
5,900 236-0 
tons. 
152,300 2-00 
155,500 2-10 
48,100 3°20 
50,200 3°25 
6,000 12-05 
6,200 2-47 


46,700 
45,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Total 
Yield. 


cwt. 


1,906,000 
1,816,000 


187,000 
133,000 


tons. 
465,000 
424,000 


169,000 
166,000 


28,000 
10,000 


1,820,000 
900, 000 


138,800 
204,000 


bush. 


1,432,000 
1,487,000 


5,005,000 
5,406,000 


407,000 
445,000 


91,000 
77,000 


110,000 
115,000 


21,000 
22,000 


150,000 
156, 000 


3,000 
3,000 


cwt. 
1,905,000 
1,960,000 


1,219,000 
1,392,000 


tons. 


305,000 
327,000 


154,000 
163,000 


72,000 


107,000 
110,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per cwt. 


) 
| 
Total . 
eres 
4 


0-68 1,296, 000 
0-95 1,725,000. 
0-58 108,000 
0-70 93,000 
Fy 

per ton. 7 
6-34 2,948,000. 
7-84 3,324,000 
8-81 1,489,000 
10-20 1,693,000 
5-70 160,000 
7-00 70, 000° 
5-00 9, 100, 000. 
6-00 5,400,000 
5-761 799, 0004 
6-25 1,275,000, 
per bush 
0-80 1,146,000 
1-00 1,487, ood} 
0-40 2,002, 000 
0-48 2,595, 000 
0-52 212,000. 
0-64 285, 000) 
0-57 52,000 
0-73 56, 000 
1-25 138,000) 
1-35 155,000: 
1-50 32,000 
1-80 40,006 
0-46 69,000 
0-55 86,000 
1-10 3,300 
1-25 4,000 

| 

per cwt. 

0-95 1,810, 000 
1:35 2,646, 000 
0:60 731, 00 
0-64 891, 00¢ 
per ton. 4 
12-00 3, 660, 006 
12-50 4,088, 000 
12-30 1,894, 006 
13-00 2,119,000 
4-25 306, 004 
4°75 366, 00 
9-25 990, 001 


1,073, 00! 


=: ee 
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Acreages under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreages under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1930 to 1936. 


¢.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1930-36. 


Es |... lS  eeeeEeEeEe——=E>E>E—E—eEE 


Province. 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. acres.  gerea. 
PE. BRE se Sh tye sy pe Gia 246,592} 235,000} 210,200} 209,700} 203,600] 214,000 219,200 
Wova Scotia................. 866,818} 866,500] 704,100} 704,100} 709,400} 695, 200 726, 200 
Wew Brunswick.............. 490,500} 474,600, 518,300] 516,300} 535,800] 521,600 520,000 
Mere So) ee 3,950,000) 3,686,100} 2,669,600} 2,843,700} 2,919,700] 2,973,200 2,992,500 
RS es See 3,149,460) 3,031,717] 3,012,500) 2,995,500] 2,908,300 2,831,400} 2,828,300 
ee ee 264,300) 239,800} 232,100} 246,700} 232,200] 240,000 = 
Saskatchewan................ 419,000} 400,300} 444,900} 451,600} 453,900] 475,350 = 
oe ee 396,400} 384,900} 350,500} 220,000} 261,800] 245,640 = 
British Columbia............ 66, 604 69,272 76,500 80, 200 86,500 94,900} 108,300 
Indian Reserves.............. 39, 839 39,913 46,000 49,200 42,200 49,848 52,874 
“RUZ | Beau paraepapaae 9,889,513| 9,428,102) 8,264,700) 8,317,000] 8,353,400 8,341,138 - 


ees al... ts. FL nn 


The foregoing figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario include all pasture, seeded and natural, 
while the figures for the four western provinces are “seeded pasture” only. Most of 
she area used for pasture in these provinces is “natural” and data on land used in 
his way can only be properly secured at the quinquennial census. At the Quin- 
juennial Census of 1936, the acreages of “natural” pasture in the three Prairie 
Provinces were as follows: Manitoba, 3,304,017; Saskatchewan, 15,215,313; 
Alberta, 15,164,467. 


‘The areas under grazing leases in the western provinces as at Mar. 31, 1934-36, 


ire reported by the provincial lands administration branches as shown in Table 7. 


¢.—Provincial Lands under Grazing Leases, 1934-36. 


ee 


1934, 1935. 1936. 
Province. Number Number Number 
of Acres. of Acres. of Acres. 
Leases. Leases. Leases. 

| ae ONG. 126,314 1,310 296,477 1359 _ 281,708 
askatchewan............... 7,055 4,228, 830 7,559 4,277,476 9,125 4,569,500 
Iberta OS ae eee 3,740 3,186, 838 3,310 3,141,842 3,201 3,590, 562 
ritish Columbia........... 875 100,291 634 474,770 697 484,758 
| 

Totals.......... 12,422 7,612,273 12,813 8,190,565 14,382 8,926,528 


ee Nc) a TE 
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Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives, for the years 1929 to 1936, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 


yields per acre. 


8.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Fisld Crops for Canada, 1929-36, with 
Long-Time Averages. 


1929. } 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. || time 


Field Crop. 

Average 

bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. | bush. | bush. |} bush. 

Wests cae csietaeue tistecteas WEA 16-9 12-2 16-3 10-8 11-5 11-5 9-1 17-1 
Oats Rees eR Bettas: eee 22-7 31-9 25-6 29-8 22-7 23-4 28-0 20-7 32:3 
Barley pears eas a 17:3 24-3 17:8 21-5 17-3 17-6 21-6 16-2 95 - et 
Rye cts... teen dad- 20a: 13-3 15-2 6-7 10-9 7-2 6-9 13-4 6-7 16-1 
Penge. te ctaeticre ana 15-8 18-3 16-9 17-9 16-3 16-7 17st aloes 16-9 
Beans... fen das: ese: 17°3 14-6 15-3 t7 al 15-1 14-3 18-0 13-7 16-8 
Buckwhestaccsss sane: 20:3 22-2 20-6 22-9 21:3 21-2 20-9 21-6 22-4 
Mixed! grains)... 29. =. «ese 32-0 36-9 33-0 33-0 28-3 32-7 34-3 28-7 34-6m 
Wlaxseed oct. sitaseses ogee ss 5-4 8-7 3-8 5-9 2-6 4-0 6-9 3-8 8-8 
Corn for husking........-. 34-1 36-1 41-3 38-9 37-0 42-2 46-3 37-0 49-3 


73-4 84-4 88-0 76-0 81:0 84-0 76-0 79-0 89- 
176-3 | 181-8 | 205-0] 216-0] 188-0 | 216-0] 190-0 210-0 189- 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 


Potatoes........ ei Bitte 
TUTMIS; Clee. msds om altel 


Hay and clover........... 
Hodder Corns wut: «teres. 
Sugar beets x acmitaccteries ers 
VENT nt oc an 5 oma mooe 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) are given for 1936 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 1935 
and 19384. ‘ 


9.—Areis and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Bariey, Rye, and Flaxseed in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1934-36. 


‘| 


Areas. Yields. 
Province and Crop. a ee 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
acres. acres. acres. bush, bush. bush. — 
“ 


Prairie Provinces— : 
23,296,000 | 23,293,000 24,522,000 |\263,800,000 264,096,0001 212, 000, 000 


WCAG. cy go e's eh ise ahs 
ORS On ibe Une SATE. Be 9,115,000 | 9,478,000 | 8,505,000 |172,040, 000 244,854,000 | 135,862,000 
Barley ccrcis sitlererele archosteei= ore 2,962,000 | 3,187,000 | 3,719,000 || 44,742,000 62,625,000 | 52,617,000 
IRA oribey doa dusiaoomiou us 619,000 649,300 571,500 || 3,664,000 | 8,379,000 3,201,000 
Flaxseed... 4.66 ese eyes 218, 400 296,700! 459,300 827,000 | 1,563,4001) 1,730,000 
Manitoba— | 
Wheaties cet toe 2,533,000 | 2,587,000 | 2,566,000 || 37,100,000 | 23,250,0001) 28,000, 00¢ 
Oatsinet. setieteccer sets <= eas 1,458,000 | 1,434,000 | 1,441,000 || 26,752,000 30,700,000 20,400, 00€ 
Barleyncwscrsetawerrrers 1,125,000 | 1,121,000 | 1,384,000 || 17,298,000 | 23, 100,000 18,990, 00¢ 
Oia. < suck eran t'> ee 87,400 107,000 93,000 |} 1,134,000 | 1,816,000 , 006 
Flaxseed. «5.505 0 ist o. «5 Ges 25,600 17,300 88, 000 180,000 158, 400 415,00 
Saskatchewan— | 
Wheat... io. /earcc stink = mee 13,262,000 | 13,206,000 | 14,596,000 |114, 200,000 |142, 198,000? 117, 000, 00( 
Qatsicris ah scree ne ess 4,625,000 | 4,942,000 | 4,610,000 || 64,288,000 131,951,000 | 65,462, 00f 
Barley... : ies bes soa 5-e 1,088,000 | 1,146,000 | 1,299,000 || 12,403,000 | 23,149,000 16,627, 00 
SOL c) oa seare nein ences 346, 500 374,200 326,600 || 1,320,000 | 4,967,000 1,489, 001 
Flaxseed. 0.0 cs.s+2eeeee-s 174,700 260, 0001! 354,300 542,000 | 1,250,000] 1,240, 001 
Alberta— 
Wheat ons cts 2.25 alas. ies 7,501,000 | 7,500,000 | 7,360,000 {112,500,000 | 98,648, 0001 67,000, 00: 
Qatar... ao tess sence s eee 3'032,000 | 3,102,000 | 2,454,000 || 81,000,000 | 82,203,000 50, 000,00 
Barloy-ivsecvies eee aw ones 749,000 920,000 | 1,036,000 || 15,041,000 | 16,376,000 | 17,000,00 
Biy@o.52 4h ccotnale Naw: 185, 100 168, 100 151,900 || 1,210,000 | 1,596,000 762,00 
Flaxseed. . 002. 54...45 008 18,100 19,400 17,000 105, 000 155,000 75,00 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. si 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1936, as compared with July 31, 1935 and 1934. Adding 
the stocks in elevators, in flour mills and in transit, Table 11 shows the total quan- 
tities of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1934, 
1935, and 1936. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on J uly 31, 1936. as Compared with J uly 31, 
1935 and 1934, with Totals of Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


5 nag ie a 
TO- TO- TO- 
ns : ° On Farms, : On Farms, . : On Farms, 
Serer it ag) AUCKION | Sy 31, 1038. duction | July 31, 1935. duction | July 31, 1936. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
000 bush.| p.c. bush. |/’000 bush.} p.c. bush. |/’000 bush.] p.c. bush. 
RMSE ios sc chne ce 281,892} 3-10} 8,733,000 275,849! 2-85) 7,861,000!) 281,935] 1-95 5,520,000 
SR Secs 307,478} 6-29]19, 333,000 321,120) 6-25/20,071,000 394,348) 7-91/31, 186,000 
BSATIOY orci calc aie ec 63,359] 2-90} 1,839,000 63,742] 3-17] 2,022,000 83,975} 5-00] 4,199,200 
ESO ocak oc on 4,177; 0-89 37,000 5,423] 1-44 77,900 9,606} 2-82 270, 600 
o IEXSDO . oe -crs-cre 632) 0-54 3,400 910) 0-46 4,200 1,666} 0-45 7,600 


a ee eee SN 
11.—Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada on J uly 31, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 


 56vWWw.e—wWVwWwsssSS 


Wheat. Oats. 
Item. oa ht oe EE A iw ct 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Held in— 
Farmers’ hands........... 8,733,000 | 7,861,200 | 5,520,000 19,333,000 | 20,071,000 | 31,186,000 


Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in 
Western Division....... 70,354,868 | 53,857,630 | 36,242,730 4,712,471 | 1,430,847 4,161,502 
» Terminalelevatorsin West- 
ern Inspection Division |.| 73,095,127 | 83,825,528 37,290,332 2,865, 626 3, 786, 402 2,523, 253 


Eastern elevators......... 31,589,203 | 42,764,795 | 22,368,381 2,768, 193 589, 803 1,198,655 
Flour mills (eastern)...... 2,493,537 2,024, 253 3,069,955 785,919 282,754 375,144 
FANSIG es sce Pe cette 7,724,546 | 12,939,610 4,944,579 595,288 310,077 935,306 
Totals......... 193,990,281 | 203,273,016 109,435,977 || 31,060,497 | 26,470,883 40,379,869 

mm Barley. Rye. 

1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
“Held in— 

_ Farmers’ hands........... 1,839,000 2,022,000 | 4,199,200 37,000 77,900 270, 600 


Country, private and mill 

elevators and mills in i 
Western Division......... 2,853,950 | 1,239,433 | 2,957,629 583, 634 240,450 1,077,542 
Terminal elevators in West- 

ern Inspection Division..| 3,964,957 | 1,035,973 1,352,626 || 2,516,462 | 2,167,954 1,354,261 


Eastern elevators......... 2,013,099 900, 893 761, 969 813,329 439,334 367,111 
Flour mills (eastern)...... 78,775 ostoL 42,147 26,958 27,274 14, 225 
MINE clei s sin nanos ced ch 342,249 285,516 531,915 42,851 184,260 110,630 
, Totals..........| 11,092,030 | 5,559,536 | 9,845,486 || 4,020,234 | 3,137,172 | 3,104,309 
ee 
r Flaxseed. 
Gg 1934, 1935. 1936. 
Held in— 
SOONG st Sagres, Visas: Ye. 5) < Garhi eith RAs, 3,400 4,200 7,600 
__ Country, private and mill elevators and mills in Western Division 124,279 105,091 109,541 
_ Terminal elevators in Western Inspection Division............... 334,568 177,404 136,540 
rae eA ey fy kee Nil Nil Nil 
SM edhteMmi)<.. =... 2. . ci... lle ae 235 335 90 
ES eS ts hair © eens bbe tree Senter i Ue ee 8,813 25,949 15,516 
b* Us BRIS 62S 5:3] abet) ahd Rie) Bae ama ee 471,295 312,979 269,287 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1935 and 1936, is calculated in Table 12. 


12.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1934-35 and 1935-36. 


Nors.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
41 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. For 1934 and later years, preliminary estimates will be found in the August 
numbers of the Bulletin. 


eee SS S050C@0—€@—€0€0—000O0_—_—— 


Bees Cron aoe ei es eo Bika ; 
ende ende ende ende [ 
Item. July 31, | July 31, Item. July 31, | July3i, & 
1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. rt 

7000 bush. | ’000 bush. 000 bush. | ’000 bush. 

Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1934, Exports as fours... a. <-- 21,376 22,405 

ANOVAS Rh LOS Oey eas: 193,990 2038. oF Salle d Obals: <expOrtsaer ee ute 165, 751 254,425 
Gross production.......... ~ 275,849 281,935 || Retained as seed......... 32,343 33, 487 
Tossnnecleaning assem tee 4, 600 4,300 || Retained for feed........ 17, 603 20,939 
Grain not merchantable... Brot 9,869 || Milled for food........... 42,843 44,815 
Net production and carry- Carry-overs, July 31, 1935, 

OVELS: Ac ee eee ene 461, 668 471,039 and July 31/1986: 7... -. 203, 273 109, 436 
Tportarh st s6 rasta 897 292 || Balances otherwise dis- 
Available for distribution . 462,565 AGL Sou posediokestne ue tern 752 8, 229 j 
Exports as grain.......... 144,375 232,020 - 


a Se 


Table 13 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed 
as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and © 
rolled oats; the quantities retained for seed; and the quantities milled for home con- ¥ 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The © 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada, for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 261,438,000 bushels in 1934-35 and 312,627,000 bushels in 1935-36. 


13.—Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1934-35 and 1935-36. f 


ea a eS 
an Sey far eo hilt... iH 


sat as sg ae aS paeycie 
ende ende ende ende 
Item. July 31, | July 31, Item. July Sie belaly.ce 
1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 
000 bush. | ’000 bush. 7000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1934, Exports as meal, etc..... SAAS apis 
AnGeAUowe ly L980 meme. s.- 31,060 26.4715|| Totals, exports... 4.. os: 17, 862 15,514 
Gross production.......... 321, 120 394,348 || Retained as seed......... 35, 241 32,796 
Grain not merchantable... 6, 834 11,323 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- ETON ee ete tetas eee 4,351 8,535 
OVELS Aree aes 345, 346 409, 496 || Carry-overs, July 31, 1935, 
Tm portsheeeesn cts cancer 17 356 and July 31, 1936....... 26,471 40, 380 
Available for distribution... 345,363 409,852 || Balances for home con- 
FIXpORtS Aagrov an mee. 3 14, 605 11,981 sumption as grain...... 261,438 312,627 | 


i 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—According to calcula- | 
tions, the average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food — 
in Canada during the ten years 1927 to 1936 was 4-2 bushels. The average range — 
for the period was between 4-0 and 4-4 bushels. The average consumption in | 
1936 was estimated at 4-1 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at_ 
p. 241 of the 1929 Year Book. Annual estimates are published in the April — 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. . 
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Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 14. 


14.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Dominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HOTses......... 836,743 | 1,059,358 | 1,470,572 | 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 3,610,494 3,113,909 
meattle......... 2,624,290 3,433,989 4,120,586 5,576,451 6,526,083 8,519, 484 7,973,031 
Sheep 3,155,509 3,048,678 2,563; 781 2,510,239 2,174,300 3,203,966 3,627,116 
MeCINO Se. ss, 1,366,083 1,207,619 1,733, 850 2,353, 828 3,634,778 3,040,730 4,699,831 
All poultry... 2 - | 14,105, 1021] 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325,248 | 65,184,6898 

Hens and 

chickens... - - | 12,696,701 | 16,651,337 | 29,773,457 | 48,021,647 | 61,277,229 
Turkeys..... - - 458,306 584,569 863, 182 1,096,721 2,223,197 
Ducks ieiesest = - 320,169 290, 755 527,098 603, 152 749,930 
Geese........ ~- 537,932 395, 997 629,524 603,728 902,251 
Hives of bees. . 144,791 ~ 199,288 189,986 180,372 185,530 215,349 


A... So ee ee 


1 Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 
hee phe 149,995; sheep 3,499; swine 80,439; poultry 6,978,054; hives 37,425. 3 Includes 32,082 
other poultry. 


15.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 


1933-36. 
oo 
Numbers. Values. 
Province and Item. ba 7 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Senada— $7000 $000 $000 $000 

EGY ST0s Be i a 2,984,095} 2,983,492) 2,931,337] 2,918,540 154,215} 168,132] 189,341] 209,689 
Miilehcows::....2.22...: 3,694,000} 3,864,200] 3,849,200] 3,874,000 113,115} 110,721) 184,000} 143,015 
Other cattle ..27.22.5..2. 5,182,000} 5,087,700} 4,971,400] 4,945,600 88,452} 84,657) 107,152) 112,076 
SULGC\ eye a eae a 3,385,800} 3,421,100} 3,399,100] 3,370,100 13,549} 14,298) 17,055] 18,271 
BEN OM ke fe. at 3,800,700} 3,654,000] 3,549,200 4,138,600] 33,804] 36,029] 41,778 45,426 
MOenis,... 0c rte: - _ — || 403,135) 413,837| 489,326) 528,477 

P.E. Island— 
CLOG Ea ele 28,905 27,430 27,920 27,600 1,850 2,085 2,289 2,484 
BIGUCH COWS, -.2.-... lou: 46,000 46,300 47,000 45, 600 1,196 1,158 1M y/ 1,596 
Other cattle............. 59,500 50,500 48,600 47,100 952 758 1,021 1,130 
SS eee aes 64,200 54,100 50, 200 48, 800 257 216 272 248 
oS Staal aaa 33, 700 31,500 38,300 41,800 309 288 468 481 
a - = 2 -|| 4,564) 4,505] 5,507] 5,939 

Nova Scotia— 
LS 41,590 41,900 41,110 40,380 ohoay 3,478 3,618 3,796 
Mich COWS... . 562i: u.... 119, 600 124,100 116,500 114,300] 3,827 Apel | 3,845 4,343 
miner catile............. 126,500 120,300 106, 600 99, 600 2,657 1,925 2,239 2,390 
ee 148,300 145,300 132,800 134,900 584 545 587 634 
SS a 42,500 41,600 39,700 43,300 434 443 521 611 
Paaiss f  ) - - - - 10,829 9,742; 10,810} 11,774 
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15.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1933-36— concluded. 


Prov 


New Brunswick— 
FLOLSES!, ioe rasa ote bids 
Milch cows 
Other cattle 


Sheep. 
Swine. 


Totats..... aC oe a 


Quebec— 
LOVSES ts oes ate 


Milch 
Other 


otals.c. seca sk 
Alberta— 


ince and Item. 


ee 


COWS) datitine oes mas 
cattle 


eres ecerosereesons 


allo. ate ewe jet ems) a, oka eal 0 ie 


S ae a leleich 6 ecalelie © 


ahreyahiou.airaital=' 6) ehielve) oi a) ay ofa. 


Pe ee 


sie iele elena a <9, 9X5 43 


eee e eee ssene 


47,300 


Numbers. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
52,880 51,200 51,170 
110,500} 114,500} 118,600 
126,100) 112,200 94,300 
120,300} 113,900} 110,900 
72,700 70,800 79,200 
267,600) 264,500} 266,600 
952,500! 947,000} 936,300 
807,500 778, 600 725,900 
666, 400 612,000 666, 800 
481,700} 551,400} 611,200 
574,262! 563,700} 562,900 
1,183,200) 1,176,800} 1,181,800 
1,340,600) 1,317,700} 1,287,400 
1,000,900} 962,300} 945,700 
1,257,900) 1,177,900} 1,225,300 
307,000} 296,000) 297,000 
304,500 339, 100 329,800 
501, 400 455, 700 429,700 
212,800 216,000 218,000 
262,300 242,000 183,500 
946,900} 932,200] 983,800 
480,400} 556,000) 553,900 
965,700] 948,500} 932,300 
360,000} 448,200} 459,700 
648,600} 596,400} 514,400 
706,300 698,300 691,300 
406,500} 461,700} 464,200 
1,065,300] 1,108,500} 1,140,000 
664,300} 696,200] 639,600 
- 954,000! 896,100] 809,100 
58, 658 58, 262 59,537|. 
90,800 98,700} 106,100 
189,400) - 195,700} 206,600 
148,600} 173,100}. 175,400 
46,300 48,500 


1936. 


82, 100 


704, 200 


1,408,300 


270,600 


49,490 
110,000 
88, 600 
108, 800 


— 


270,600 
938 , 900 
757,500 
654, 100 


562,900 
1, 181,500 
1,292,700 

886, 500 


314,800 
325,700 
420,700 
207,800 


905, 600 
590, 600 
942,300 
342,500 


664, 690 


686,300 
449,600 
1,086,600 
808, 800 


872,700 


60,870 
117,800 
210,500 
177,900 


1933. 
$000 


128,100 


13,815 


22,602 
11,789 
17,045 
2,352 
7,203 


51,000 


129,128 


159,376 


14,504 
7,799 
6,380 

754 


16,038 
9,894 
8,594 

970 


i | | | | | | 


14,281] 15,717 


174,820 


41,839 


30,307 
35,678 
16, 665 
3,427 
7,535 


93,612 


59, 105 
54,349 
38, 781 
6, 206 
16,379 


19,518 
9,445 
8,835 
1,016 
3,025 


50,714 
15,946 | 
16,961 — 

1,500 


6,839 


| 


— | | | 


91,960 


34,315 
11,690 — 
19,559 
3,648 — 
8,605 


77,817 


| 
3,957 
6,008 
5,894 
1,050 
649 


) 
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4 16.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1934-36. 


Nors.—Figures for 1925-33 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
P ae—e—e————OOOOOOOaOOOoooOoOoOoO>=>®>Qoomoama9a 


Hy 
5 
. Province and Item. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. Province and Item. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— Ontario— 
PPOT BOM cmt neues nics 5's ards 57 65 72 ELOTSOS Cg eee ee 81. 92 105 
} MICH COWSE ss nkots sec ld os 29 35 ot MMCHICOWB.: oh. Un comet. 32 42 46 
7 DEHENCATLIC. i: sce eee. ee 17 22 23 Other csttig... ees cea ke. 22 29 30 
e POMCATUIO. Te. a eos eee a. 22 7 29 Aieatie. wo, aoe oe 27 35 38 
3 FISD We coin a ere ini ie nae 4-18) 5-02) 5-42 HOC Distt ert ere at. 5-24] 6-06} 7-00 
A Sh RCO ee IER ge ac ee 9-86] 11-77] 10-98 St ope a ee 10-00} 12-15) 11-63 
Prince Edward Island— - || Manitoba— 
PPOTHOS ens acs ote ok sae ae 76 82 90. LOrsestss oxo meee. Ca 49 54 62 
Z BLCh COWS. erect + « | 25 31 35 Nich COWS .ciat coh ee bs ate 23 30 29 
z NOGMOT CALUIO.¢ occ s..« oe» ahs 15 21 24 Other cattlesy as shen ss 5: 14 20 Di 
& ope) OOUMO LY. i. ater cee ca 20 26 29° Al Poa tiles sn or ree vss te 18 24 24 
§ PINOCD feces wake ote 4-00) 5-41) 5-08 ROED Ue veda Bee REN: cca: 3:49) 4-45) 4-89 
; Set el ere ee, Soe enn 9-15) 12-23] 11-50 DEO Nes akan Mee 9-32} 10-92] 11-18 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— ‘ 
& HIOPSOS. 5 acco ee el 83 88 94 FROTSOB! * 5... ccc oe 42 49 56 
gS IMMCiCOwset tn aca ct. 27 33 38 MilehcOwss.u sce ocee ees A. 24 28 27 
4 RPETIOT CRUE Sco cas va recs 3 ate 16 21 24 OEHCr CAttIOL sch. c.acnen eh 14 | 19 18 
: Mulicatelosrs chict cock. 22 27 31 ATV Catton’, ye eames vee 18 22 21 
SSO <I sR & 3-75| 4-42! 4-70 SHG pe Ge ee te. eben cas 3-30] 4-14] 4-38 
; > (Le pe ae Sa 10-64] 13-12] 14-10] Swine....................... 8-60] 10-65) 10-29 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
¥ LE a ee eee Pe 87 |105 = {111 IOEBOS Pele kc Cee oa: 39 42 50 
& Milch cows.............. past 28 31 36 Milchicows sc pete eeees 26 28 26 
3 Other cattle..............6. aa OY leg Be Other cattle <3. Use Ae WS ITp oF 18 
cf. UATE =F: ge 22 25 29 teat, en ee dt 18 22 20 
g MNCCD LL eee ce. 4-00) 4-51} 4-98 DWHCOD. doa ken ieee ~ 8-58] 4-28) 4-51 
& PPAR OUR Rerior ice as os cans ae 12-34] 14-61] 15-86 RVING eee Mitek A Bites 8-45] 10-06] 9-86 
yr 
b Quebec— British Columbia— 
MEPL OT SCH (<3... cc ects en oo se 107 120 112 HORSES tao oe ee ae ts 56 58 65 
x Wintel COWS: Joe aan 29 34 38 Mileh cows . ness rte et i 48 50 51 
¢ Other eattle. 2.2... les 16 22 Obbercattle: keke 25 26 28 
7 PMOL GIO Jae cr ck sot e ce sks 22 26° ~«=|-31 AICAEUIO® rae eek: 33 34 36 
3 CSS Se eee 4-00) 5-00) 5-24 BHOOD diva. rans seen at 5-00) 5-82} 5-90 
WMO icant les oo vs.d marek 13-00} 14-00 mia) SWING dees ee ee ee 11-25} 11-66] 12-73 


3 


ti 


--17.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June A; 
* 1935 and 1936. 


4 SESS nr RR a aR ee ee eee 


Average Average 

Province and Item. No. vo vue Province and Item. No. ewe tee 
9 ‘Head. Head. 
a $ $ | $ $ 
 Canada— P. E. Island— 
 _Hens and Hens and 
= chickens..... 1935|53 , 062, 900 0-65/34,570,000) . chickens...... 1935 779,100 0:76 592,000 
ig 1936/55, 717,000 0-63/35, 018,000 1936 851, 600 0-68 579, 000 
‘Turkeys... 1935] 2,066,200] 1-88] 3,882,000] Turkeys........ 1935] 9,700] 1-73] —-17,000 
€ 1936] 2,039,900 1-77| 3,617,000 1936 11,800 1-83 22,000 
mae Geese.......... 1935] 918,100] 1-38] 1,263,000] Grese........... 1935]  26,300|  1-30| 34,000 
: 1936 859, 000 1-36] 1,169,000 1936 28,100 1-21 34,000 
x 
ge ee 1935 721,600 0-80 577,000) Ducks.......... 1935 15, 800 0-77 12,000 
= 1936 682,300 0-80} 547,000 1936 15, 800 0:71 11,000 
4 —— | | ————— ee 
Totals, Canada .1935|56, 768,800 — (40,292,000) Totals, P.E.I.. . .1935 830,900 - 655,000 
3 1936|59,298,200 — 140,351,000) - 1936} 997,300 - 646,000 
& 
+S 
& 
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17.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Average Average 
Value Total Value Total 
Province and Item. No. per Value. Province and Item. No. per Value. 
Head. Head. 
Bees Set. ee eS = ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1935] 1,123,000 0-64| 719,000 chickens...... 1935] 3,712,400 0-53) 1,968,000 
1936] 1,235,500 0-75 927,000 1936| 4,252,600 0:53} 2,254,000 
Turkeys......- 1935 11, 600 2-06 94,000) Turkeys........ 1935| 430,800 1,76} 758,000 
1936 14,500 2-38 35, 000; 1936} 379,900 1:69] 642,000 
Geasos...bae ser 1935 12,400 1-72 91,000; Geesec.......... 1935 76, 700 1-08 83, 000 
1936 11,500 1-81 21,000 1936 58, 800 1-08 64,000 
Dueks\sece ess 1935 6,800 0-93 62000) * Duels): .aasacee 1935 42,000 0-64 27,000 
1936 7,100 0:97 7,000 1936 41,500 0-64 27,000 
Totals, N.S......1935] 1,153,800 - 770,000|| Totals, Man.... .1935| 4,261,900 — | 2,836,000 
1936] 1,268,600 - 990,000 1936] 4,732,800 — | 2,987,000 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1935] 1,239,400 0:75) 930,000 chickens...... 1935] 8,684, 800 0:48} 4,169,000 
1936} 1,314,800 0:77) 1,012,000 1936| 8,846,600 0-45) 3,981,000 
Turkeys.:....- 1935 26,000 2:44 63,000) Turkeys........ 1935) 566,700 1-62} 918,000 
1936 28, 800 2-60 75,000 1936 585,500 1-51 884,000 
Geese..........1935 15,200 1-69 26,000] Geese........... 1935 146, 200 1-02 149,000 
1936 15,300 1-72 26,000 1936| 114,600 0-99 113,000 
Diclesa etc ne 1935 8,600 1-04 9. 000I) WDuelksy one. 1935 103,500 0-61 63,000 
1936 8,300 1-09 9,000 1936 79,400 0-60 48,000 
Totals, N.B.. ...1935| 1,289,200 — | 1,028,000) Totals, Sask.....1935| 9,501,200 — | 5,299,000 
1936) 1,367,200 — | 1,122,000 1936) 9,626,100 — | 5,026,000 
Quebec— Alberta— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1935] 6,689,400 0-80) 5,352,000 chickens...... 1935] 5,783,200 0-47] 2,718,060 
1936| 7,459,900 0-66) 4,924,000 1936] 6,273,500 0-42} 2,635,000 
(Turkeys). ease: 1935 128,700 9-40] 309,000) Turkeys........ 1935} 434,600 1-66} 721,000 
1936 127, 400 2-20} 280,000 1936| 427,500 1-40} 599,000 
GeesOr te tee 1935 70,100 1-60| 112,000) Geese.......... 1935 105,900 1-04 110,000 
1936 72,100 1-40 101,000 1936 97,200 0-92 89,000 
Dyaeksta se cute 1935 76, 700 0-91 TOVOOO|e Duclsaan nes ere 1935 80, 400 0-59 47,000 
1936 80,300 0-88 71,000 1936 64, 100 0:54 35,000 
Totals, Que..... 1935| 6,964,900 — | 5,843,000| Totals, Alta..... 1935) 6,404,100 — | 3,596,000 
1936| 7,739,700 — | 5,376,000 1936| 6,862,300 — | 3,358,000 
Ontario— British Columbia— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1935/21, 731, 200 0:73/15, 864, 000 chickens...... 1935| 3,320,400 0-68} 2,258,000 
1936/21, 723, 600 0-74/16,075, 000 1936] 3,758, 900 0-70} 2,613,000 
A Mitta PN Sic oe oo 1935) 421,500 9-32] 978,000] Turkeys..,..... 1935 36, 600 2-56 94,000 
1936] 428,100 2-31 989 , 000 1936 36,400 2-50 91,000 
Geese aiene: 1935| 454,500 1:56) 709,000) Geese........... 1935 10, 800 1-78 19,000 
1936| 452,000 1-56) 705,000 1936 9,400 1-73 16,000 
Direlksaca cere 1935] 354,700 E8811 312000 M Ducks:. .. ct 1935 33,100 0-95 31,000 1 
1936 354, 600 0-87 309, 000 1936 31,200 0-95 30,000 
Totals, Ont... ..1935/22,961, 900 — |17,863,000)| Totals, B.C...... 1935| 3,400,900 — | 2,402,000 
1936122, 958,300 — |18,078,000 1936] 3,835,900 ~ | 2,768,000 
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; Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 19,195,000 lb. from 3,370,100 sheep and lambs in 1936 as compared with 


19,357,000 lb. from 3,399,100 sheep and lambs in 1935. 


estimated production and value of wool for the years 1927 to 1936. 


Table 18 gives the total 


18.—Kstimated Quantities and Values of Canadian Wool Clip, 1927-36. 


(Revised to exclude Indian Reserves since the publication of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Year. 


Sheep. 


No. 


3,262,706 
3,415, 788 


3,399, 100 


Production 


of 
Wool. 
lb. 


18, 655,365 
19,593,443 
21,218,000 
21,000,000 
20,365, 000 
20,503, 000 
19, 253, 000 
19,528,000 
19,357,000 
19,185,000 


Average 
Price per lb. 
of Wool. 


Value. 


$ 


4,108,000 
5,090,000 
4,470,000 
2,311,000 
1,644,000 
1,093,000 
2,005, 000 
1,899,000 
2,232,000 
2,783,000 


Egg Production.—Table 19 gives the estimated numbers of egg-producing 
hens, quantities of eggs produced, prices and values, by provinces, for the years 


1934 to 1936 inclusive. 


The data for egg-laying hens were calculated from the 


numbers of mature birds shown in the June surveys, with reductions to allow for 


cocks and cockerels. 


The production of eggs per hen and the average prices shown 


in the table were made with the assistance and advice of extension workers and 


poultrymen connected with the provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


19.—Annual Production and Value of Farm Eggs in C 


Number of | Production | Number of 


Province. Year. Laying of Eggs Eggs 
Hens. per Hen. | Produced. 
doz. 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1934 462,000 92 3,542,000 
1935 480, 000 91 3,640,000 

1936 448, 000 92 3,435, 000 

BOM ANSCOU Dy cartes sweliae wasc cc 1934 622,000 90 4,665,000 
1935 575,000 91 4,360,000 

1936 527, 000 92 4,040, 000 

BNGwoDrunswick 6.15. ..4....5... 1934 627, 000 96 5,016,000 
1935 619, 000 95 4,900,000 

1936 598, 000 94 4,684, 000 

Sc eee ie 1934 3,295,000 112 30,753,000 
1935 3,280,000 112 30,613,000 

1936 3,428,000 114 32,566, 000 

OTIS eg aria Baia iad Sale ah ae ly 1934 8,257,000 118 81,194,000 
1935 8,265,000 119 81,961,000 

1936 8, 286, 000 1p ¢ 83,550, 000 

malin eee Se, Po. ES. 1934 1,954,000 102 16, 609, 000 
1935 1,937,000 104 16, 787,000 

1936 1,894, 000 104 - 16,415, 000 

EPASAUCHOWAD cies ssi vecce ed. 1934 5,028,000 98 41,062,000 
1935 5,208,000 99 42,966,000 

1936 4,359,000 99 35, 962, 000 

“AEE 2 ag ga 1934 3,187,000 101 26, 824,000 
1935 3,025,000 101 25,460,000 

1936 2,757,000 100 22,975,000 

ritish Columbia..,.......:.... 1934 1,256,000 130 13, 607,000 
1935 1,205,000 128 12,853,000 

1936 1,493,000 127 15,801, 000 

et ee 1934 | 24,688,090 108 223,272,000 
1935 24,594,000 109 223,540,000 

1936 | 23,790,000 110 219,428,000 


Price 
Per 
Dozen. 


anada, by Provinces, 1934-36. 


Value. 


$ 
496, 000 
619,000 
618, 000 
840,000 
959, 000 
929, 000 


853,000 
980,000 
984,000 


5,536, 000 
5,816,000 
6,513, 000 


15,021,000 
15,573,000 
17,545, 000 


1,993,000 
2,434,000 
2,544, 000 


4,312,000 
5,371,000 
4,855,000 


2,682,000 
3,183,000 
2,987,000 


2,721,000 
2,828,000 
3,792,009 
34,454,000 
37,763,000 
40,767,009 
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Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics. e 


The dairy industry is dealt with under the following headings: total milk 
production; butter and cheese; miscellaneous factory products; and, finally, the 
total value of the dairy production of Canada. For the year 1936 preliminary 
estimates have been made which will be revised when annual returns are available. 


Total Milk Production.—The data presented in Table 20 represent the 
quantities of dairy products expressed in terms of milk. The total milk production 
for 1936 is estimated at 16,741,613,100 lb., an increase of 384,951,800 lb. or 2-35 p.c. 
over the previous year. 

All products contributed to the increase in the total milk production of Canada 
between 1935 and 1936 except dairy butter made on farms, this product having 
declined 13,287,000 lb. in 1936 as compared with the amount of milk used for this 
purpose in 1935. 


29.—Dairy Production of Canada Expressed in Pounds of Milk, 1926-36, 
and by Provinces, 1936. 


OR es ee ee ee ee eee 
SS 


at ds coe Made into Butter. Made into Cheese. tragaien Whole 
Fe gecrser Dairy. | Creamery. rae Factory. eee PS sig 
seats Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Canada, 1926... .|14,591,873,000|2,223,959,000|4,148,469,000| 5,788,000) 1,923,394,006 254, 072, 000) 6,036,200,009 
1927... .|14,825,821,000}2,223,950,000/4,143,077,000| 4,653, 000/1,546,237,000 287,417, 000) 6,629,487,000 
1928... ./14,512,899,000/2,106,909,098/ 3,933,515, 000 4,873,000 1,619,348, 008) 296, 254, 000) 6,552,011,900 
1929... .|14,349,023,006]2,060,680,000 3,998,667,009 5,499, 009/1,329,959,009/397, 725, 006) 6,647,102,000 
1930... .|15,126,459,000]2,283,152,000/4,348,431,008) 9,115,009) 1,333,977,000 312,800, 000) 6,838,984,000 
1931. . .|15,772,852,099] 2,418, 488,000] 5,289,612,095/10, 095, 090/1,276,315, 000 252,532, 090| 6,525,810, 000 
1932... .|15,917,868,000]2,503,381,009/5,009,790,000/ 11,593, 090/1,349,872,000 219,571, 090) 6,823,751,000 
1933... .|16,048,724,900/2,492,799,000|5,132,233,800) 10,565, 400) 1,244,849,709 243,716, 600/6,924,570,000 
1934. .. .|16,329,285,400|2,573,186,009/5,498,082,390| 11,372, 400|1,112,682,400 259,459,309) 6,874,593, 000 
19352... .|16,356,661,300|2,503,674,099|5,639,909,100|11, 409, 400)1,124,786, 7090 299,197,109) 6,786,685,000 | 
1936. 
P.E. Island......| 150,686,200} 43,591,000} 48,524,400 3,400} 3,169,400 477,000) 54,921,000 
Nova Scotia..... 475,783,600! 152,165,000} 135,309,600] 341,000 — | 12,740,000) 175,228,000 
New Brunswick..| 418,294,100] 156,249,000) 81,477,500 57,000] 4,615,600} 3,109,000) 172,786,000 
Quebec sd. ..issaierk 4,411,072,900| 330,055, 000]1,717,498,100} 2,850,000} 279, 652, 800 19, 203, 000)2,061,814,000 
Onbarioneies sink 6,753,775, 000] 731,338, 000|2,013,537,200) 1,476,000) 977, 150, 800)209, 031, 000 2,821,242,000 
Manitoba........ 1,097,540, 900} 216,660,000] 532,261,000} 1,875,000) 19,591,900) 7,819,000 319,334, 000 
Saskatchewan....]1,502,012, 100) 491,610, 000 564, 801,900 1,680,000} 5,737,200) 5,183,000) 433,000,000 
kiverta Boeke 1,411, 601,700} 304,330,000) 594,028,700} 2,520,000) 16,184,000] 7,839,000 486, 700, 000 
British Columbia] 520,846,600} 64,389,000) 135,577,600} 762,000) 5,188,000) 49,930,000 265, 000, 000 


Canada, 1936.... 


16,741,613,100|2,499,387,090|5,823,016,000!11, 564, 499|1,311,289,700[315,331, 009 6, 790,025,000 


1 The data in this column for 1933-36 include the ice cream made in specialized ice-cream plants and 
eeae age cape 2 Figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 
1936 Year Book. 


Butter and Cheese.—The butter output of creameries in 1936 was 248,740,500 


lb., a gain of 7,821,701 Ib., or 3-24 p.c., over the previous year, and 22,785,254 lb., or 
10-08 p.e., over 1931—a record year up to that time. Dairy butter production in” 


1936 was 106,381,000 Ib., a decrease of 0-53 p.c. Butter reached its maximum 
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exportation in the year ended June 30, 1903, when 34,128,944 lb. were exported. 
For the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1936, the exports were 5,128,800 lb. and the 


; imports were 117,281 lb. The apparent consumption of butter in 1936 is estimated 


at 346,553,280 lb., or 31-42 lb. per capita, compared with 340,439,540 lb., or 31-13 
lb. per capita in the previous year. 

‘The quantity of factory cheese made in Canada during 1936 is estimated at 
117,079,400 lb., an increase of 16,652,000 lb. or 16-58 p.c. Cheese made on farms is 


estimated at 1,032,300 Ib., an increase of 14,000lb. Since 1926, as shown in Table 21, 


there has been a significant reduction in cheese manufacturing. The decrease re- 


_ corded between 1933 and 1934 was greater than that shown between 1932 and 1983, 


but the most outstanding decline occurred in 1927 and a lesser decline in 1929. 
The increase in factory cheese production which took place in 1936 over that of the 


preceding year was sufficient to cover 78-63 p.c. of the 21,177,626 Ib. decline which 


occurred between 1932 and 1934. In-1868 the quantity of cheese exported from 


_ Canada was 6,141,570 lb.; in 1904 a maximum: exportation of 233,980,716 lb. was 


reached. For the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1936, the exports were 81,890,300 lb. 


_ The apparent consumption of cheese in 1936 was 37,193,554 lb., or 3-37 lb. per capita, 


; compared with 39,634,889 Ib., or 3-62 lb. per capita in the previous year. It will 
_ be seen that the domestic consumption as shown in 1936 represented only 31-49 p.c. 


of the total cheese production of the Dominion. 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1926-36, and by Provinces, 1936. 


: Dairy Creamery Total Farm-Made} Factory Total 
Province. Butter. Butter. Butter. Cheese. Cheese. Cheese. 
Ib lb lb. Ib lb Ib 
Canada, 1926.............. 95,000,000]. 177,209,287| 272,209, 287 516,745) 171,731,631] 172,248,376 
NAS ig eee 95,000,000] 176,978,947] 271,978,947 415,417) 138,056,908) 138,472,325 
i i he Re aN a 90,000,000) 168,027,039] 258,027,039 435,059) 144,584,619) 145,019,678 
Ly are 88,000,000) 170,819,230) 258,810,230) 490,000) 118,746,286) 119,236,286 
OSD rere, ee: 97,529,000) 185,751,061) 283,289,061 813,000) 119,105,203) 119,918,203 
nL 7 ae ee a 103,310,000] 225,955,246] 329,265,246 901,300) 113,956,639) 114,857,939 
| LE ye ec te Ge aR 106,936,400) 214,002,127) 320,938,527] 1,027,109 120,524,243) 121,551,343 
IL ES peas ee 106,485,000! 219,232,500) 325,717,599 943,300) 111,146,590) 112,089,800 
4 1 bY yet ea 109,918,000) 234,852,961] 344,770,961] 1,011,390 99,346,617} 100,357,917 
2 MOSSE. cies col: 106,949,000) 240,918,799] 347,867,799] 1,018,300 100, 427,390) 101,445, 690 
1936. 

Prince Edward Island...... 1,862,000} . 2,072,800} 3,934,800 300 283,000 283,300 
BOVE SCOLIA. 2... 62.00 ces. 6,500,000} 5,780,000] 12,280,000 30,000 - 30, 000 
New Brunswick............ 6,674,000} 3,480,500] 10,154,500) 5, 000 412,100 417, 100- 
NN SE goat 5 Acelnae 14,099,000} 73,366,000] 87,465,000 255,000] 24,969,000) 25,224,000 
Silda lca ee 31,240,000) 86,011,800] 117,251,800 132,000} 87,245,600] 87,377,600 
BORG oo, 85. 083's. oa 9,255,000} 22,736,500] 31,991,500 167,000} 1,749,300} 1,916,300 
Saskatchewan.............. 21,000,000) 24,126,500] 45,126,500 150, 000 512,200 662,200 
es 13,000,000} 25,375,000] 38,375,000 225,000} 1,445,000) 1,670,000 
British Columbia........... 2,751,000} 5,791,400] 8,542,400 68,000 463, 200 531,200 
Canada, 1936......... 106,381,000) 248,740,500) 355,121,590] 1,032,300 117,079,400) 118,111,700 


1 Figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Miscellaneous Factory Products.—The production of condensed milk in 


‘Canada in 1936 is estimated at 7,761,000 Ib. as compared with 9,149,309 lb. in the 


previous year. Evaporated milk increased from 66,218,061 lb. to 70,888,000 Ib. 
The production of all concentrated whole-milk products amounted to 81,846,000 


Ib. in 1936 as compared with 77,711,741 Ib. in 1935. The production of concentrated 


milk by-products amounted to 26,739,000 Ib. in 1936 (according to provisional 
figures) of which 17,879,000 lb. was skim-milk powder. In 1935 the production, 


a 
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of skim-milk powder was 18,890,048 lb. Thus concentrated whole-milk products 
increased 5-31 p.c. and concentrated milk by-products decreased 2-45 p.c. Ice 
cream made in factories in 1936 amounted to 4,774,929 gallons as compared with 
4,345,915 gallons in 1935, an increase of 9-87 p.c. 


22.— Quantities and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1934-36. 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. 
1934. 1935. 1936.1 1934. 1935. 1936.2 
re lb. tb. Ib. $ $ $ 
CoNCENTRATED WHOLE-MILE . 
PrRopucts— 
Gonadensed mula. soe ee ce eee ee 9,126,805} 9,149,309) 7,761,000 873,333 847,837 719,000 
Evaporated milk...........+- 56,464, 804] 66,218,061) 70, 888,000) 3,461,237) 4, 170,421} 4,465,000 
Milk powder isn..cicc- ssh sees 2,002,829) 2,236,904 3,029,000 226,132 265,761 360,000 
Crean powders an erie: O00 24,109 83,000 12,150 8,666 30,000 
Condensed coffee............- 89,739 83,358 85, 000 12222 10,925 11,000 
Totals®-5. sascha 67,721,530] 77,711,741] 81,846,000 4,585,074 | 5,303,610 5,585,000 
ConceNTRATED MILK 
By-Propvucts— 3 
\ a 
Condensed skim milk......... 4,408,742) 4,386,104 4,450,000 222,200 218,906 922,000 — 
Evaporated skim milk........ 61,822 145,988 150, 000 1,100 3,984 4,000 © 
Sleiman power sesce act se 16,868,214] 18,890,048 17,879,000) 1,106,852 1,220,511] 1,155,000 % 
Condensed buttermilk........ 471,182 387, 899 666, 000 10,613 8,065 14,000 
Buttermilk powder........... 1,463,223] 2,165,006 2,509, 000 79,187 105, 838 123,000 — 
Casein ea nc moe i ee eee eis 1,904,340) 1,204,379 959, 000 188, 107 112,323 89,000 — 
Sovar of millers. cee ts te 232,548 230,716 126,000 13,953 13,803 8,000 
Motalscaoe cohen sons 25,410,071] 27,410,140) 26,739,000 1,622,067| 1,683,430] 1,615,000 . 
Icr Gunma i: ea he tt eee 8 4,120,911] 4,345,918] 4,774,929) 5,279,017 5,212,046] 5,601,977 © 
UM DRIES ee hee rane mee eee - - - || 1,133,279] 1,256,066] 1,810,260 — 


1 Provisional estimate. 2 Gallons. 


Total Value of Dairy Production.—The value of all dairy products in 1986 : 
is estimated at $208,238,128 as compared with $192,410,423 in 1935, an increase of — 
8-22 p.c. The value of the dairy production of Canada in 1936 was the highest — 
since 1930 and shows an advance of $49,163,995 or 30-90 p.c. over the low value — 
recorded in 1932. All products increased in value. The prices of creamery butter | 
during the first quarter of 1936 were slightly lower than in the same period of the 
preceding year; in the summer months June to September, prices were considerably 
higher but dropped to about the level cf 1935 prices for the rest of the year. | 
The value per lb. of creamery butter, as deduced from Tables 21 and 23, represents — 
an average of 23-0 cents in 1936 and 21-7 cents in 1935. Total butter shows a 
value of $77,035,500 in 1936, an increase of $6,625,367 as compared with 1935, while - 
total cheese was valued at $14,372,128 in 1936, an increase of $3,690,796. 


Apparent Consumption of Butter and Cheese, 1932-36.—Table 24 shows 
the apparent consumption of butter and cheese for the years 1932-36 as a deduction 
from the stocks at Jan. 1, production, and imports less exports. It will be seen” 
that, according to the absolute figures, the apparent consumption of both butter and_ 
cheese showed a steady increase over the entire period except that in the case of 
cheese the consumption figures for 1936 declined. The per capita figures follow the 
absolute trends fairly closely. 


CONSUMPTION OF BUTTER AND CH EESE, 1922-36 
= Ses ectetnes sae nrS Siaeeeaea 


23.—Value of Dairy Production of Canada, 1926-36, and by Provinces, 1936. 
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Creamery 
Butter. 


Farm- 
Made 


Cheese. | 


Factory 
Cheese, 


Misc. 
Factory 
Products. 


Milk 
Otherwise 
Used. 
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61,753,390 
65,709, 986 
64, 702,538 
65,929,782 
56,670,504 
59,198,878 
49,475,479 
43,546,109 
48,168,690 
52,228,133 


458, 100 
1,462,300 
807,500 
16,874, 200 
20,642, 800 
4,945,200 
5,187,200 
5,506, 400 
1,447, 800 


100,021 
111,023 


aias 
4,000 
1,000 
35,000 
16,000 
21,000 
19,000 
25, 000 
17,000 


28,807,841 
25,522,148 
30,494, 463 
21,471,330 
18,089,870 
12,824,695 
11,379,922 
11,127,984 
9,797,699 
10,570,309 


35, 400 


-57, 800 
3,121,100 
10,469,500 
223,900 
69, 100 
187, 800 
69,500 


17,767,271 
18,879,335 
20,581,499 
22,091,945 
21,074,228 
16,559,619 
13,112,612 
13,804,553 
15,081,400 
16,705,958 


38,900 
624,000 
237,500 

1,875,700 
11,116,700 
737,700 
408,900 
602, 600 
2,153,500 


140, 643,469 
154,257,346 
152,661,856 
153,238,008 
101,239,000 
78,876,000 
71,627,000 
78,016,000 
84,974,000 
86,151,096 


552,000 
2,366,000 
1,954,000 

25, 255,000 
40,390,000 
3,019,000 
5, 871,000 
6,319,000 
3,705,000 


is tae ee eS. 


: Dairy 
Province. Batter: 
$ 
Canada, 1926.......... 28,252,777 
NOR ios Sees 30,435,121 
1923 Se. 29,103,090 
b A Fb geri, Spree adi 28,929,090 
bs) on. 27,385,000 
NOS leerar chk 21,459,000 
LOSR see i etacten: 15,311,000 
UES eae ees 16,623,000 
iS) Pe ee 17,492,000 
498525 50 eee. 18,182,000 
: 1936. 
Prince Edward Island.. 369, 000 
Be VA OCOLIA.....2>. 4; 1,625,000 
New Brunswick........ 1, 602,000 
ot Oe ee 2,961,000 
ERUATION fia eles ele: 5,748, 000 
MELD ILO. « ctors:evaics ose; oue.d-« 1,596,000 
Saskatchewan.......... 3, 255,000 
BARGES oye naiohn low soe 2,080,000 
British Columbia...... 468, 000 
Canada, 1936.......... 19,704,000 


57,331,500 


138 , 028 


14, 234,100 


17,795,500 


89,431,000 
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All 
Products.! 


$ 


277,394,979 
294,874,599 
297,625,347 
291,742,857 
237,068,157 
191,389, 692 
159,074,133 
170,828,667 
183,791,221 
192,410,423 


1,594,428 
6,495,300 
5,024, 800 
52, 284, 000 
91,282,000 
11,630, 800 
15,926, 200 


15,755,800 - 


8,244, 800 


208, 238,128 


1 The data in this column include the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-36. For 


all Canada this was $9,604,000 


in 1936 as compared with $8,462,000 in 1935, 


1933, $7,074,000 in 1932, $11,381,000 in 1931, and $12,503,000 in 1930. 


of the 1936 Year Book. 


$8,177,600 in 1934,$7,617,000 in 


2 Revised since the publication 


24.—Apparent Consumption of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1932-36. 
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Item. 


Apparent Consumption...... 
Sl ee eae ae 


Meeant Dec, 31..:..........2.... 


Apparent Consumption... 
MI 2h ei to ee, 
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1932 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Butter. 

lb. 24,385,391] 21,688,844] 22,026,655] 32,422,719 32,302,519 
“ 1 214,002,127] 219,232 546 234,852,961} 240,918,799] 248,740,500 
“| 106,936,400} 106,485,000} 109,918,000] 106,949,000 106,381,000 
xs 238,145 1,377,137| 2,873,562 148,541 117,281 
“| 345,562,063] 348,783,527] 369,671,178] 380,439,059 387,541,300 
= 3,505,700} 4,437,200 428,300} 7,697,000} 5,128,800 

342,056,363] 344,346,327] 369,242,878] 372,742,059 382,412,500 

nd 21,688,844) 22,026,655] 32,422,719) 32,302,519] 35,859,220 

“| 320,367,519) 322,319,672] 336,820,159 340,439,540) 346,553,280 

-No.| 10,506,000) 10,681,000} 10,824,000] 10,935,000 11,028,000 

Falley 30-49 30-18 31-12 31-1 31-42 
Cheese. 

.lb.} 11,680,573) 13,279,857) 15,973,921) 17,196,375 24,562,606 
“| 120,524,243) 111,146,493] 99,346,617] 100,427,390 117,079, 400 
fe 1,027,100 943,300 1,011,300) ° 1,018,300} 1,032,300 
es 1,166,506 967,613 946,401 1,274,130} 1,239,882 
“| 134,398,422] 126,337,263] 117,278,239] 119,916,195 143,914,188 
. 86,939,900) 74,168,600} 61,167,800} 55,718,700] 81,890,300 

47,458,522) 52,168,663} 56,110,439} 64,197,495] 62,023,888 
cf 13,279,857} 15,973,921] 17,196,375] 24,562,606] 24,830,334 

i 34,178,665) 36,194,742} 38,914,064] 39,634,889 37,193,554 

-No.| 10,506,000} 10,681,000} 10,824,000] 10,935,000 11,028,000 

= lbs 3°25 3-39 3-60 3-62 3°37 
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Subsection 5.—Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is confined to fruit growing, vegetable 
growing, floriculture, and nursery stock production, all on a commercial scale. Of 
the several branches of commercial horticulture, fruit and vegetable growing are the ; 
most important. In recent years the latter has made remarkable gains and now 
surpasses fruit growing in total value of production. Vegetables and flowers grown — 
in home gardens for private use probably exceed the volume of commercial produc- 
tion. The processing of fruits and vegetables is an important development closely 
allied to the production industry. In 1935, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, the total value of processed fruits and vegetables, including 
wine, was almost 40 million dollars. 


Apple growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in Canada, the value of © 
commercial production averaging over 10 ‘million dollars annually for the years 
1926-35. Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, — 
and grape, together with various berries of which the strawberry is most important..— 
Substantial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former ; 
being abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found | 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly ~ 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For a fuller. dis- 
cussion of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 
edition of the Year Book. 


Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial vegetable-growing industry — 
are not at present available but important information on the subject is obtained 
through the decennial census. This material will be found on pp. 254-255 of the 
1936 Year Book. . 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 25, shows the quantities * 
and values of commercial fruit production in Canada for the years 1926-35 inclusive. — 
A number of these figures have been revised since their publication in previous Year 
Books. 
25.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Chief Commercial Fruit Production in 

Canada, 1926-35, with 5-Year Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Nore.—Statistics of fruit production have been generally revised back to 1926 and are therefore re- 
published in revised form for the period 1926-85 in this table. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. : 
ot ot eet eet pein ot eo i A eee 
Apples ctics cve/eiete sates bri. | 3,013,215 | 2,867,560 | 3,314,875 | 3,930,365 3,471,430 | 3,825,630 

$ 9,741,545 | 10,452,805 | 11,335,965 | 10,496,020 11,095,015 | 8,647,165 
POArS ot ciccety otras e's bush. 274,925 332,440 259,370 355,910 453,545 396, 080 
$ 478,385 663 , 925 476,320 665,340 629,500 464,525 
Peaches......se0++se- bush. 224,740 340, 680 594,750 662,895 751,635 878,700 
$ 602,550 | 1,051,750 | 1,201,230 | 1,684,465 | 1, 166,520 | 1,172,525 
Apricots,....----+=-- > bush. 47,200 15,040 36,400 33,510 11,400 40,610 
$ 127,130 67,250 90,500 115,800 40,290 104, 840 


Plums and prunes ..... bush. 317,985 245,525 496, 580 269,300 263 , 680 209,470 
$ 455,440 473,780 610,170 583 , 920 344, 145 234,410 
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25.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Chief Commercial Fruit Production in 
Canada, 1926-35, with 5-Year Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 
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Item. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931, 
BERORTIOS. ss ssivebeves bush. 186,370 209,555 261,935 230,535 248, 857 212,710 
$ 589, 020 784,570 835,427 854, 195 793,170 573,345 
Strawberries......... qt. | 9,541,920 | 10,631,950 | 11,110,270 | 14,130,100 11,288,840 | 16,885,985 
$ 1,403,560 | 1,516,145 | 1,459,950 | 1,790,740 1,596,025 | 1,754,215 
Raspberries.......... at. 4,658,470 | 5,132,770 | 4,412,160 | 4,944,575 4,594,895 | 5,347,040 
; $ 699,875 783 , 995 749,860 884,490 910,110 840, 675 
Loganberries......... lb. 2,431,780 | 1,617,480 | 1,389,940 | 1,623,030 1,675,780 | 2,145,600 
$ 174,070 112,770 113, 130 131,930 142,300 114,620 
ES BP eee Ib. | 24,000,000 | 34,560,000 | 69, 120,000 50,426,000 | 43,104,000 | 51,363,240 
$ 720,000 | 1,382,400 | 2,764,800 | 2,017,040] 1 ,400, 900 835,745 
Totals.......... $ | 14,991,575 | 17,289,390 | 19,637,352 19,223,940 | 18,117,975 | 14,742,065 


5-Year 5- Year 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. Average Average 
1926-30. 1931-35. 


MUMOB, occ e ene els cen 4,003,130 | 5,473,230 | 4,354,430 | 4,499,900 3,319,489 | 4,431,264 
7,331,675 | 10,529,800 | 9,424,450 | 11,580,960 10,624,270 | 9,502,810 

EES rs vk Oe ates We% 389,775 535,900 446,400 476,130 335, 238 448,857 
298,680 582,170 | 598, 760 641,285 582, 694 517,084 

Peaches..........0.05 833,320 823,350 443, 830 619,560 514,940 719,752 
906,915 | 1,155,000 | 1,033,600 907,650 | 1,141,303 | 1,035,138 
MEMEICOUB. 0. ss veces 56,000 34,100 100,770 33,300 28,710 52,956 
133,400 102,300 246,000 90,000 88,194 135,308 


Plums and prunes..... 243, 130 246,710 240,230 263, 130 318,614 240,534 


227,175 272,000 371,050 356, 860 493,491 292,299 


MEMAETIOS. . Possk. cess. 275,925 - 236, 780 194,675 213,270 227,450 226, 672 
500,250 515,680 557,900 556,500 771,276 540,735 

Strawberries......... 20,920,300 | 21,943,400 | 20,242,780 | 27,505,350 || 11 , 340,616. | 21,499,563 
1,441,330 | 1,916,600 | 1,968,070 2,352,000 || 1,553,284 | 1,886,443 

Raspberries.......... 7,494,080 | 6,120,440 | 5,835,460 8,140,260 ] 4,748,574 6,587,456 
780, 845 756,475 824,450 1,041,170 805, 666 848, 723 

Loganberries......... 2,277,430 | 1,787,440 | 2,333,360 | 2, 186,000 || 1,747,602 | 2,145,966 
92,530 72,910 108,340 108,660 134,840 99,412 

ra 49,694,000 | 42,486,200 | 48,565,000 | 42,945,500 44,242,000 | 47,010,748 
695,300 653,400 987,100 668,700 || 1,657,028 768,049 

Totals;....... 12,4v8,100 | 16,556,335 | 16,119,720 | 18 303,785 | 17,852,046 | 15,626,001 


_ The Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was es- 
tablished near Fonthill, Ontario, and this district still continues to be one of the 
leading centres of the industry. While the province of Ontario accounts for the 
major part of the nursery stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 
the provinces and the wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1936, was $795,000, of which fruit stock accounted for $369,693. 
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26.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1933-36. 


Ya a 
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Kind of Numbers Sold. Values. 
Trees Bush ior! |= ee a | —— 
lan 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Apples— 

Berl Veet kenya 41,281 49,932 62,929 82,063 14,485 16, 833 24,155 32,115 

OFAN eg 5 Gaseerine 56,046 51,637 T2212 95,710 18,014 16,980 27,024 36,365 
PAM BITS eso, 58 Sob Oee 138,361 149,500 209,873 256,959 47,080 50,705 72,969 97,104 

Crabbe onan: 11,648 16, 767 9,906 12, 633 3,610 4,902 3,530 4,226 

Totals, Apples.| 247,336 | 267,836 354,920 | 447,365 83, 189 89,420 127,680 169,810 
Pearse ct eeeste ee 49,480 67,713 60,497 66,156 22,617 29,449 26,761 26,635 
iP hamis). eet eee = 42,205 41,630 56,740 62,893 16,627 16,108 23,472 24,870 
Peachesars ctr 135,045 97,3871) 112,990 204, 099 33,640 22,859 26,495 45, 884 
Crherriesoeeeaae 46, 264 43,318 57,758 64,352 20,768 18,505 26,276 28,696 
Apricots......+-+. 2,215 4,414 4,169 5,004 5 959 987 1,672 
Nectarines........ 26 385 46 103 13 18 23 43 
Quinces® ...-...+-- Hi) 9 87 776 28 26 43 oon 
Blackberries 24,888 27,4382 43 , 062 56,576 996 915 1,810 1,801 
Currants eecraerse 70,177 61,841 60,013 88,343 5, 883 5,873 6,146 8,399 
Grapes......-.-+.- 148 , 126 210,613 168,724 128, 004 12,463 20,384 175257 11, 742 
Gooseberries 36,425 39,672 31,529 35,408 Ae otal 5,001 4,361 5,116 
Raspberries....... 721,369 765,732 948,618 }1,126, 221 24,657 26,253 33,246 30,880 
Loganberries 803 411 3,304 2,506 iby 5 23 85 
Strawberries 1,064,787 |1,164,396 |1,683,451 1,971,282 9,490 9,525 13,814 13,678 
Totals .......0<- - - - - 235,375 | 245,352 | 308,612 369,693 — 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Floriculture.—The total value of floriculture and ornamental nursery stock 


sold in Canada during the years ended May 31, 1935 and 1936, was $1,689,165 and — 
$2,784,172, respectively, as shown by Table 27. The figures for 1936 are not strictly — 


comparable with those of former years since they represent returns from a much — 


larger proportion of the industry than has hitherto been obtained. 


27.— Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery Stock Grown 
in Canada and Sold during the years ended May 31, 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Description. : Total : Total 
Seats Wholesale ek Wholesale 
QaGs Value. ee Value. 
6 ee ee ee eee eee —_s 
No. $ No. $ 

Outdoor TOSS. ..:o.ececs ce ones ecne nce eres ees ecte eee 411,482 74,045 452,161 92,831 | 
Ornamental trees (evergreen)......-..+ee sree reece eens 76, 861 70, 602 87,494 144,082 
Ornamental trees (deciduous)... ....-++++++seerre ree: 12S 42,882 88,324 36,351 
Shrubs for outdoor planting. .......-+++eeeee eerie eres 501,543 69,608 992,279 91,577 
Hardy climbing vines........--.-++eeeereeerererecees 3,105 621 32, 782 7,647 
Herbaceous perennials........-..sseeeeereeeceretereee 305,918 31,368 444,591 49, 162 
Herbaceous biennials.........--. secre rece see er er ceees 29,099 2,241 27,554 3,724 
Bedding plants.........scecscececrccssesecscernreress 2,499, 792 75,923 || 5,337,849 196,250) 
Flowering plants for indoor use. .....-++-s+seeeererees 314,939 115,573 664, 663 258,574. 
Foliage plants for indoor us€......++.+s+eeeerereeerees 117,228 41,205 307,891 79,299 
Flowering bulbs...........0--ceceeeresceceeseeeceeees 1,885,174 42,314 || 2,527,440 61,662 
Cut flowers, grown inside..........++eeeeeererereeees 23,847,173 1,105,827 || 43,245,743 1,724,863 
Cut flowers, grown OUtGOOTS.....0-. seers reece reese - 16,956 || 2,294,166 38,150 

Motal WalWleSiee.ncneee fet eeieeies sci ree - 1,689,165 - 2,784,172 


Vegetables.—Census. figures of areas, quantities and values of vegetables 
produced for sale on farms in Canada, in the years 1920 and 1930, were shown at 
pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year Book. 


SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924 contained on pp. 247 
and 248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 28 gives the 


production and value of maple sugar and Syrup in Canada for the 


as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The table shows that in 1936 for the whole of Canada there was an estimated 
increase of 2,692,843 lb. of maple sugar and a decrease of 228,050 gal. of maple 
syrup, while the combined value of the two products showed an increase of $191,361 
as compared with the previous year. 


 28.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Ma 
Canada, By Prov 
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years 1934-36, 


ple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
inces, 1934-36. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
Value 
Province and Year. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity. | Price per| Value. Quantity. | Price per Value. and 
Gallon. Syrup. 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia..... 1934 108,650 26 28,250 18,500 1-90 35, 150 63,400 
1935 94,570 26 24,590 10,664 2-03 21,650 46,240 
1936 56,555 21 11,877 5,220 2-44 12,737 24,614 
New Brunswick. .1934 94,740 17 16,100 5,800 1-72 10,000 26, 100 
1935 135170 18 24,330 12,986 1-85 24,020 48,350 
1936 131,512 21 27,618 11,203 1-67 18,709 46,327 
Muebec. 256.5566 1934] 4,275,000 10-5 448,900 || 1,282,500 1-14 | 1,462,100 1,911,000 
1935| 5,747,900 10-4 595,800 |} 1,581,600 1-06 | 1,671,500 2,267,300 
1936} 8,506,000 10-9 927,152 || 1,387,900 1-12 | 1,554,448 2,481,600 
PATIO. . i... 0. . 1934 462,300 18 83, 200 531,600 1-80 956, 900 1,040,100 
1935 561,320 17 95,425 645,519 1-65 | 1,085,105 1,160,530 
1936 537,736 ile 91,415 618,396 1-73 | 1,069,825 1,161,240 
Canada.......... 1934} 4,940,690 12 576,450 || 1,838,400 1-34 | 2,464,150 3,040,600 
1935) 6,538,960 11 740,145 || 2,250,769 1-24 | 2,782,275 3,522,420 
1936} 9,231,803 11 11,058,062 || 2,022,719 1:31 | 2,655,719 3,713,781 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 


_the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
_the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co.., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond, 
and Picture Butte, Alberta. Table 29 shows the area, yield and value of sugar 


beets grown in Canada in the years 1926-35. 


29.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Sugar Beets in Cana 
Beetroot Sugar Produced, 192 


da and Quantities of Refined 
6-35. 


Norr.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year ie p. 1057. For 1921-25, see the 1933 Year Book, 
p. 257. 


|: [_ LT 


Sugar Beets. 


1 -v; Quantity and Value of Refined 
Year. A tan ast Total nace me Total Beetroot Sugar Produced. 
Grown Ate Yield. ner On. Value. 

e acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ Res 
Mer, 30,073 8-90 267,754 8-54 2,286,761 || 70,388,105 4,269,076 6-07 
i 25,961 7-96 205, 713 9-73 2,012,134 || 60,969, 131 3,694,303 6-06 
sw... 34,323 7-14 244 930 8-33 2,041,465 || 64,653,348 3,340,571 5-17 
82,556 7-23 235,465 8-84 2,080,996 |} 69,399,213 3,335,344 4-81 
me 40,532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 || 94,624,700 4,529,944 4-79 
ee is, 43,337 10-06 435,992 7-32 3,190,198 |107, 139, 129 4,794,551 4-48 
ee as 44,817 11-28 505,671 6-16 3,113,942 |/132,016, 859 5,789,205 4-39 
. aa 43,807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 131,392,501 5,713, 181 4-35 
38,495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599,982 114,002,950 4,714,625 4-10 
aaa 51,985 8-33 459, 223 6-27 2,881,098 11119, 857, 668 4,617, 733 3-90 
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The production in 1935-36 of raw beet sugar in the largest beet-growing countries 
in thousands of short tons was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,315; Germany, 1,817; United 
States, 1,269; France 1,065; Czechoslovakia, 629; Great Britain, 610; Poland, 489; 
Italy, 340; Sweden, 307; Belgium, 270; Denmark, 260; Netherlands, 249; Spain 
247; Austria, 227; Hungary, 127; Roumania, 126. 


Tobacco.—In 1935, the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 


54,473,000 pounds from 46,870 acres, as compared with 38,734,000 pounds from — 


40,963 acres in 1934. The farm value of the tobacco crop for 1935 is estimated at 
$10,762,700 as compared with $7 ,232,100 for 1934. 

_ Table 30 lists the acreages, quantities produced, and average yields per acre 
for the years 1926-35. Census figures from 1900 to 1921 and annual figures from 


1921 to 1925 were given at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. For further details, see — 


the March number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


30.—Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-35. ° 


Ee ae 


Areas. Yields. Average Yields. 
Year. . Be eee 
Quebec. | Ontario. Canada.1| Quebec. | Ontario. Canada.1| Quebec. | Ontario. Canada.! - 
‘ ‘ ‘ lb. per ibs per | lb. per 
acres. acres. acres. || ‘000 Ib.. | ‘000 lb. | ‘000 lb. eee cork acre. | 
NOD GCE: Scere 9,808 | 23,493 | 33,356 8,693 | 20,064 | 28,824 886 854 864 
WG Tee ccatireaes 10,018 33,650 44,028 7,824 35,622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
NOOR oer, eters eters 10,368 32,654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 © 
NOQG ceeee tere ness 9,300 | 26,910 | 36,310 8,380 | 27,419 | 29,886 901 795 823 — 
19305 esse ee * 8450 | 32,805 | 41,444 8,021 | 28,617 | 36,717 901 876 886 
7 Rees tage Se eR 7,330 47,360 55,060 6,340 44,770 51,300 865 945 932 
LOSI Fs BGs. 8,520 | 45,106 | 54,138 7,952 | 45,760 | 54,094 933 1,014 999 
GSS Mee weve .s choos ts 6,090 40,271 46,898 6,095 38,500 44,904 1,001 956 957m 
OSA Ne ee ere ener 8,175 32,329 40,963 7,070 31,400 38,734 865 940 946 
1985 eee cetnetens 5,425 | 41,428 | 46,870 5,965 | 48,492 | 54,473 1,100 hee bra 1, 162 


is re ane totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally in British 
olumbia. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 31, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 


Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production, 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1927 to 


1936. Figures for the years 1915 to 1926 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 


Year Book. 


31.—Acreages, Yields, and,Values of Flax Seed, Fibre and Tow in Canada, 1927-36. 


pa 


Production. Values. 
Year. Area. Ne ete ee 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $. 

190 Fea erates 4,260 36,080 - 4,260 |} 108,240 - | 213,000 321,240 
AOZS.......0 seeteeense ee 6,880 41,280 - 6.880 165, 120 a 344,000 509, 120: 
1929). 5. pte statek co . 6,280 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 - 236, 250 392,857 
130% hee eee 6,143 62,232 - 6, 086 96,684 - | 273,870 370,554 
OSL oe i Spas eer oe 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53, 805 4,000 120,760 178,565 
1930s fees aed 5,135 35,945 | 200,.000 3,552 56, 156 18,000 95,964 170, 120 
1933... kh toe tee ke 5,091 30,546 - 3,055 65, 227 - 96, 233 161,460 
1034 oe eee atts whe 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128 , 268 7,200 114,450 249,918 
TOS. ross tore ths aetee aie 6, 200 37,200 90, 000 5,950 142,800 16,200 162,250 321,250 
1036.22 ee ete ‘. 6, 242 31,210 635, 100 3,094 106, 185 114,318 77,350 297,853 
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Apiculture.—The data on beekeeping in Canada for the years 1934 and 1935, 
as given in the following table, have been furnished by the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and compiled in consultation with the Dominion Apiarist. The 
estimates for Ontario have been compiled on a new basis and are not strictly com- 
parable with estimates published for the years prior to 1933. Values are as quoted 
by the provincial Departments and represent for the most part average wholesale 
prices; for British Columbia, the values, as in previous years, have been calculated 
on what is considered a fair average of the wholesale and retail prices. 


Statistics of beeswax, where not furnished by the provinces, have been estimated 
at 1-5 p.c. of the honey crop and valued at the average price of 27 cents per pound 
in 1935 and 25 cents per pound in 1934.: 


Table 32 shows for Canada, by provinces, the number of beekeepers, number 
of hives, average production per colony, and the production and value of honey 
and wax for the years 1934 and 1935. While the production in 1935 was slightly 
greater than in 1934, lower prices reduced the value of the crop by nearly 10 p.c. 

below that of the previous year. 


Figures of honey production, as at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, were given 
at p. 285 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


32.—Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by Provinces, 
1934 and 1935. ; 


Honey. Beeswax. 
aoeel 
j alue, 
x a Yon. esata Hives. || Aver- Aver- Honey 
Yiia | Pre! | B82, | Total | Pro | yay | and 
ie TO- rice : alue. ax. 
per ubinn.: per Value. | duction. 
Hive lb. 
No No lb lb. cents $ Ib $ $ 
Prince Edward 
island..-< 07 1934 1 1 1 5,500 8-5 468 66 17 485 
: 1935 i 1 1 9,500} 10-0 950 143 39 989 
Nova 
Scotia...... 1934 250 | 1,300 39-2 51,000) 15-4 7,850 612 153 8,003 
4 1935 246 | 1,250 40-0 50,000) 15:0 7,500 800 200 7,700 
ew 
~ Brunswick..1934 1 1 1 75,000} 12-4 9,375 900 225 9,600 
1935 1 1 1 50,000} 13-0 6,500 | 750 203 6, 703 
Quebec....... 1934} 5,555 | 71,382 68-0 | 3,654,800} 10-0] 356,700 50,700 | 10,100 366, 800 
1935} 5,800 | 60,000 67-0 | 4,013,600 9-5 | 380,800 46,800 | 12,636 393,436 
Ontario....... 1934} 8,500 |187,000 65-0 |12,155,000 8-4 {1,028,500 || 150,700 | 37,700 || 1,066,200 
1935} 8,200 |195,000 60-0 {11,700,000 7-4 | 864,500 | 152,100 | 42,500 907,000 
Manitoba..... 1934) 3,133 | 41,701 || 112-0 | 4,669,158 8-6 | 400,252 44,998 | 9,000 409 , 252 
i. 1935] 3,300 | 51,416 97-0 | 5,018,700 7-1 | 354,565 49,500 | 12,375 366,940 
askat- 
chewan..... 1934] 2,358 | 11,225 57-6 G4 7,200) = ab lao 72,419 7,767 | 1,942 74,361 
1935] 2,680 | 14,079 74-7 | 1,051,400; 11-2] 117,686 15,771 | 4,258 121,944 
muaperta:...... 1934] 1,013 | 9,391 159-7 | 1,500,000} 10-0} 150,000 18,750 | 2,810 152,810 
es, 1935) 1,000 | 13,058 84-2 | 1,100,000 9-0 99,000 13,750 |i 3,713 102,713 
ritis : 
Columbia. .1934] 3,081 | 22,260 60-4 | 1,512,070} 14-5 | 219,250 15,120 | 3,780 223,030 
1935] 3,129 | 22,747 56-9 | 1,291,200} 15-0] 193,696 1259125) $7328 197,024 
Canada... .1934 - - — |24,269, 760 9-2 2,244,814 || 289,613 | 65,727 || 2,310,541 
1935 ~ - — 124,284,400 8-3 |2,025,197 || 292,526 | 79,252 | 2,104,449 


Information not available. 
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Subsection 7.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929 there was little change. The years 1930 to 1933 showed continuous marked 
reductions in the average value of yearly wages and board, following the downward 
trend of the prices of farm produce. In 1934, 1935, and 1936 slight increases were 
registered. 


In Table 33 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930, and 1934-36, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


33.— Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1934-35. 


Notre.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
ese Boa ae ne ei ee ee a 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year.) Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board Board 
M F M F M F M. F M F M F 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ganadas ene. coe 1914 OD 8 14 ial 36 19 155 57 | 168} 132 | 323 189 
1920 60 20 26 20 86 47 543 275 278 7A 821 492 
1930 i 34 20 22 18 56 38 326 210 233 199 559 409 
1934 18 10 15 12 33 Dah ail 115 | 167} 1388 | 3838} 253 
1935 20 11 15 12 35 23 184 ie 174 137 358 254 
1936 21 11 16 13 BY PY ANY ee 43) 168 | 135 | 374 | 261 
PEE Welandeen se: 1914 15 | 5 10 8 2 13 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 136 
1920 42 | 18 18 14 60 32 371 212 201 160 572 372 
1930 Sy 16 18 14 50 30 308 179 205 165 513 344 
1934 17 10 13 11 30 21 167 | 110} 153 121 |= 320°} 2238 
1935 18 11 13 11 31 22 188 122 155 125 343 247 
1936 18 11 18-- 11 31 22 190 | 126) 161 136 | 351} 262 
Nova Scotia..... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 15 169 59 132 96 | 301 155 


New Brunswick.. 
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33.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1934-36—concluded. ~ 


Norrt.—M=Males. F=Females. 
SSS oeoeae——=$“@aO0O@99VW90WO0nRRRRRRRR_eeeeeeewvwvq_ ieee 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year. Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. © and 
Board. Board 


BMLATIO... 6.00.34 1914 19 ia 13 10 32 17 |) 141 52} 156 | 120} 297] 172 


Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 || 184 70 | 180] 156] 364} 226 
1920 70 34 28 24 98 58 | 650 | 312 | 325 | 247] 975 | 559 
1930 32 18 21 18 53 36] 298 | 194] 238 | 204] 536] 398 
1934 16 8 15 13 31 21 || 149 92} 163} 141°] 312| 233 
1935 17 9 15 12 32 21 || 160 92} 163 | 140 | 323 | 232 
1936 19 9 15 13 34 22], 178 | 103 | 158 | 132] 336] 2385 


Saskatchewan....] 1914 24 


maberta...... 0. 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 |) 173 68 | 192] 168 | 365} 236 


British 
~ Columbia...... 1} 1914 waif 13 21 18 48 31 208 108 252 216 460 324 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, and rye in the Winnipeg market—basis, in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—will be found for each month from August, 1934, to 
December, 1936, in Table 34. The average monthly prices of flour, bran, and shorts 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and Duluth for 1936 are given in 
Table 35. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Edmonton are given for 1935 in Table 36 and the average monthly 
prices in 1936 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 37. 
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34.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye—basis, in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—Aug., 1934-Dec., 1936, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1926-36. 


a ae a a 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, 


Year and Month. No.1N. |No. 2 C.W.|No. 3 G.W.|No. 1 C.W.|No. 2 C.W. 
cts. Cts: cts. cts cts 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1926... 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1927... 146-2 58-8 eal py | 195-0 99-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1928... 146-3 65-2 85-3 189-9 129-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1929... 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1930... _ 124-2 58-6. 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1931... 64-2 29-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1932... 59-8 31-4 37-3 93-7 40-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1933... 54-3 26-4 32-3 90-6 37-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1934... 68-1 33-9 38-8 148-0 47-5 
- 1934, 
ARIO USE. ao jere gers rca © SREts eoheusithe es RecN cere 86-0 43-6 56-6 162-6 68-8 
September eaiisc clones es atte selene syne tet: 82:3 45-8 58-5 151-6 66-0 
October. ee Pe Seas See ee eee 78:1 41-5 51-6 133-6 55-8 
November. =.a0%. <cceek ae eee eee 79-6 44-1 52-0 134-3 55-9 
December:.}.ete. : tenes Can aed ae 79-1 44-3 54-9 140-1 59-0 
1935. 
January Messier & ercree eee ote nacre commen aye 79-0 44-3 50-4 143-6 54-4 
PODLUAat ys): comes ce nee ceca terae recmccmes 79-5 42-8 46-9 142-3 50-6 
March fet Foo ober tec iiiitare icine totes 81-9 41-1 44-8 138-4 49-0 
APTLY. creo Sarre Glos ty slots se eae ero eee 87-6 42-3 45-9 140-9 51-6 
Ma yt cc c.8 Bobo wos ne ee re eee 85-8 40-9 42-3 134-0 46-0 
June hee. cote «tea ecdte ume te 81-9 39-8 39-1 121-4 41-1 
BT) Ae ces Ape eas Rae nr pation ee aeee ete BNR, is 81-4 42-9 35-5 122-6 36-1 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1935. 81-9 42-8 48-2 138-6 52-9 
AUGUSH Seren eae oe ee eee ore cae 84-5 36-4 33-9 123-8 36-5 
September: f.cccee tere acinar seca 90-3 36-0 35-8 136-4 40-5 
OCLODCL Mince reteset ei erane denen 90-8 34-0 33-9 141-1 42-3 
November: beter ceaeie cee sere 85-8 31-9 33-3 141-1 41-1 
December okra csrc son acon es cease ee 84-6 29-8 33-9 145-8 41-6 
1936. 
TANUSTY Peo. nile te « teteeiaee eats abort atte ee 84-8 33°6 35-3 159-6 42-5 
HEDruary7s ote hook oho tewiske Mem eal «es 82-1 35-5 36-1 159-0 42-9 
Mairch G08 22 ate. doctio ecite ne eee aie 82-1 35-9 37-8 157-3 43-4 
April 0GPS. pcre od teatelentastite. aotineec we 80-5 33-6 37-9 150-0 41-4 
IMA ee oils Seca ce tie ae setae Hee oe ote 76-8 33-0 Bio ee 145-4 41-1 
DUNG che cocoa ake cee see le conte seine erouareioes 79-5 33-4 38-0 146-3 44-0 
July - 2 BOs fee ores he ode eee ces 93-5 41-4 - 51-0 165-4 55°3 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1936... 84-6 34-5 37-0 147-6 42-7 
AMPUSE PES: «Beier Cte reels Mrrarels oaere eee ais 102-3 49-5 59-9 177-4 67-1 
September's 2. 268,..cee oe ole meitenid tatercele 103-9 44-9 58-9 167-6 68-0 
Octoberaye. RO, ester hodtsaten dees oe 110-9 44-4 61-0 163-6 69-8 
INOVember [AiGis can. ae vie ots tortoise leet ea 108-5 45-3 61-9 159-3 78-4 
December: 865.2. seen ites oo pees 120-3 50-0 76-4 I- 167-6 96-6 


35.—_Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1936. 


Sources: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. : 


Nortre.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel =196 Ib. 


$$ 


Montreal. Toronto. 
Flour, First First 
Month Flour, | Ontario, Patents | Patents 
: First |Delivered| Bran. Shorts. Flour Flour Bran. Shorts. 
Patents.} at (Jute (Cotton 
Montreal. Bags). Bags). 
per bri. per brl.| perton.| per ton. || per bri. | per bri. per ton. per ton. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
January..... 5-80 3-86 20-13 21-13 5-80 5-90 20-00 21-00 
February.... 5-61 3-76 19-25 20-25 5-61 5-70 19-00 20-00 
March....... 5-63 3-71 20-10 21-10 5-63 5-80 19-75 20-75 

(Aprils aes rae 5-45 3-60 19-93 20-93 5-45 5-60 19-80 20-80 
Mayecieccice 5-29 3-49 19-93 20-93 5-29 5-40 19-75 20-75 
JUNG Tee: 5-27 3-48 19-17 20-60 5-27 5-30 18-80 20-20 
Tul yenente aciers 5-99 3-76 23-83 | - 25-83 5-99 6-10 23-50 25-50 
August...... 6-34 4-42 27-14 29-25 6-34 6-50 26-60 28-60 
September. . 6-41 4-63 25-48 27-71 6-41 6-50 25-25 27-50 
October..... 6-78 4-84 27-44 29-44 6-78 7-10 27-00 29-00 
November.. 6-58 4-73 29-46 31-46 6-58 6-70 28-75 30-75 
December... 7-07 5-03 31-53 33-53 7:07 6-90 31-20 33-20 


1Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto district also. 
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35.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1936 


—concluded. - 
6See—eeeoeoOonw@$@0}eoaoeawaOnmamsw#zwsOwmspyq“ql_leoaooaaOoonOoOoO09WaouSOa0asanmamumU9DE ooo 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. ’ Duluth. 
Month 
Flour. Bran, Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
per brl. | perton. | per ton. per bri. per ton. per ton. per bri. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MEET Son oe Keates 5-40 18-00 18-00 || 7-34-7-63 | 15-08-15-83| 15-44-16-37] 7-00-7-15 
5-30 17-00 17-00 | 7-13-7-65 | 15-87-15-75] 15-50-16-25!| 6-88-7-03 

5-30 17-00 17-00 | 7-11-7-43 | 15-50-16-00] 15-62-16-19]) 6-70-6-85 

5-28 17-00 17-00 || 6-52-6-86 | 16-80-17-25] 16-95-17-65|| 6-54-6-73 

5-20 18-00 18-00 || 6-18-6-48 | 14-75-15-38] 17-68-18-25] 6-23-6-38 

5-08 18-00 18-00 6-46-6-69 | 16-60-16-90| 21-80-22-05]) 6-68-6-83 

: 5-65 21-75 23-75 || 6-98-7-20 | 24-50-25-50] 26-75-27-62|| 7-47-7-64 

BPMPHAG So orhos acdec. 6-02 24-00 26-00 || 7-37-7-51 | 24-90-25-50] 29-20-29-80]| 7-70-7-85 
meseptember.......:... 6-05 24-00 26-00 || 7-14-7-50 | 23-25-24-00] 26-38-27-88] 7-56-7-71 
PRPtGDCL «>. 6k veves. 6-45 25-00 27-00 7-08-7-42 | 25-37-25-62| 29-38-29-75]| 7-76-7-91 
November........... 6-28 27-50 29-50 6-88-7-18 | 29-38-30-13] 33-75-34-13] 7-60-7-68 
December........... 6-62 28-80 30-80 || 7-60-7-87 | 32-00-32-60] 32-60-33-50|| 7-76-7-91 


36.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1935. 
Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


eet 
° 


Year and Item. Toronto. | Montreal. | Winnipeg. | Edmonton. 

$ $ $ $ 
5-79 6-19 5-45 5-12 
5-15 4-93 4:07 4-09 
4-14 3-93 2-72 2-55 
6-46 6-25 5-20 5-24 
5-81 4-87 3°86 3-79 
4-97 4-07 2-58 2-40 
MetOTS, POOW GN CHOICE ooo. coos csade codecs ceeaa oe 5-59 4-65 4-43 4-14 
SAFE 1S Doe ek Sra ene an nee 4-95 3°85 3:06 2-87 
Calves, fed, good and choice..............eceecceseues 7°30 6-38 6-41 5-31 
ree FOC, (VOCMTAG 4.5 5 ae os vo Sos cal e Woe ba ee tecne, 6-11 4-98 4-79 4-01 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............cccccceceece 7°54 6-83 5-62 4-25 
Calves, veal, common and medium................06. 5-89 4-85 3°68 2-86 
ET OO eh ann ete en Eso), Base ako ole 3-80 3°79 2-96 2-41 
MEeIUCCIGL ree ae ret, vole st er ee 3:27 3-26 2-30 1-81 
MMOD? eh tae reso. at ah, os dk a 5, ee, 3-50 3-95 2-12 1-71 
Stocker and feeder steers, ZOOd...........c.ecececeeee 4-62 ~ 3-56 3-17 
Stocker and feeder steers, common...............00. 3°89 - 2-27 2-04 
tock cows and heifers, good.............ecccecccecee - - 2-51 2-22 
Stock cows and heifers, common................es000% 3°44 - 1-60 1-52 
Hoes, BEIOCUIDACON snk te Rn. oa. oe hte ae. 9-46 9-41 8-25 8-11 
Reem CON MING. Sia. Sk einai. sae Ne coo oho s ohhh cs 8-94 8-91 7°72 7°60 
SE Ret aa ok 2 se i eC Rae a 8-45 7-23 7-09 
MME WIOMic atta. = ss klk ss Sen Dos oe kee ce os 1 8-50 7-41 6-66 
muees tights and feeders..... ..... i060 cecseececssccss 1 8-61 7°64 6-82 
Lambs, good handy weights.............csecececeeees 7-58 6-92 6-02 5-29 
Lambs, common, all weights............cecececeeeces 6-08 5-54 4-35 3-26 
Sheep, good handy weights..............scececceceees 3-27 3-13 2-31 3-07 
ee ES Gb eS eae A eS A A i ei ee 


1 Bacon price fess $1 per head. 


37.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. sd oon Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


en  —— 
Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


| | | | | | SS SS SS TS _"__ 


Montreal— 

Steers, up to 1,050 Ib., 

2621 ee eee 6-11 | 5-60 | 5-75 | 5-74 | 5-54 | 5-50 | 5-57 | 5-37 | 5-71 | 5-73 | 5-73 | 5-73 
Heifers, good......... 5-00 | 4-98 | 5-00 | 4-93 | 4-75 | 5-07 | 4-66 | 4-47 | 4-20 | 4-10 | 3-93 | 4-51 

alves, veal, good and 

RUE. foe ico cs 0-s 9-92 | 9-96 | 7-90 | 6-47 | 6-73 | 6-44 | 6-51 | 6-76 | 7-72 | 8-04 | 8-82 | 9-64 
Hogs, bacon.......... 8-88 | 9-14 | 9-02 | 9-05 | 9-10 | 9-38 | 9-68 | 9-79 | 8-92 | 8-35 | 7-92 8-33 
Hogs, butchers........ 8:38 | 8-64 | 8-53 | 8-57 | 8-62 | 8:89 | 9-19 | 9-30 | 8-45 | 7-85 | 7-42 | 7-86 
Lambs, good handy 

BVCIQ@tBS..0 cb. <1. s 8-03 | 8-69 1 i 1 110-27 | 8-37 | 7-23 | 7-08 | 7-74 | 7-71 | 8-25 
Sheep, good handy 

a 3-91 | 4-43 | 4-85 | 4-72 | 4-71 | 3-80 | 3-34 | 3-43 | 3-82 | 3-85 | 3-78 | 3-74 


Spring lambs, per head: {March,'$7.50-$8.30; April and May, $6-$7. 
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37.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1936—concluded. 


Ee 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July.| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


——+— 


os + | — + 


———_— 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


A ORs. 


Toronto— 
BEEN up to 1,050 Ib., 

Re 8 cay SRE -56 | 5-06 | 4-90 | 4-93 | 5-01 | 5-01 | 5-06 | 5-04 | 5-16 | 5-07 | 5-05 | 5-19 
Heifers, POOd mete 5-49 | 5-06 | 4-84 | 4-88 | 4-84 | 5-01 | 5-04 | 5-04 | 5-18 | 5-02 | 4-96 | 5-15 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOICE: Aan, -n ocrakicnie = 10:30 110-49 | 8-59 | 8-68 | 8-20 | 7-58 | 7-16 | 7-22 | 8-13 | 8-25 | 8-37 | 9-48 
LOSS (OA CON s. oe ciercee 8-45 | 8-59 | 8-50 | 8-37 | 8-16 | 8-87 | 9-06 | 9-24 | 8-48 | 8-01 | 7-59 8-21 
Hogs, butchers.. 7.90 | 8-04 | 7-95 | 7-82.] 7-61 | 8-32 | 8-51 | 8-69 | 7-93 | 7-46 | 7-04 | 7-66 
Lambs, good handy 

WOlOLILSmee re niece 8-89 | 8-75 | 8-92 |10-43 |10-24 |10-77 | 9-383 | 8-31 | 7-94 | 7-96 | 7-96 | 8 
Sheep, good handy 

Welmit Sarre seus 4-74 | 4-98 | 2-53 | 5-50 | 3-66 | 3-49 | 2-92 | 3-27 | 3-65 | 3-82 | 4-23 | 4-16 

Winnipeg— 
yee up to 1,050 lb., 

Mie ee SR SNS os 4-86 | 4-24 | 4-48 | 4-48 | 4-40 | 4-42 | 4-54 | 4-93 | 4-70 | 4-34 | 4-54 | 4-72 
Haters POO. eee 3-94 | 3-78 | 3-95 | 3-93 | 3-87 | 3-85 | 3-84 | 3-73 | 3-51 | 3-34 | 3-73 | 3-89" 
Calves, veal, good and 

CGieeenkendente 7-52 | 7-43 | 6-29 | 6-02 | 5-48 | 5-19 | 4-84 | 4-74 | 5-17 | 5-25 | 5-81 | 7-16 
Hogs, bae0n:. 72.2.6 8-04 | 8-33 | 8-23 | 8-30 | 8-12 | 8-68 | 8-91 | 9-07 | 8-11 | 7-27 | 7-01 7-38 
Hogs, butchers.. 7.55 | 7-83 | 7-73 | 7-80 | 7-61 | 8-18 | 8-40 | 8-59 | 7-57 | 6-73 | 6-49 | 6-90 
Lambs, good handy 

weights roy, SOR wears 7-37 | 7-39 | 7-69 | 8-40 | 9-39 | 8-68 | 7-32 | 6-35 | 6-28 | 6-57 | 6-88 | 7-64 
Sheep, good handy 

Weigh tiem een 2-83 | 2-71 | 2-70 | 3-00 | 4:04 | 3-35 | 2-40 | 2-25 | 2-28 | 2-25 | 2-25 | 2-27 

Calgary— 
ae up to 1,050 Ib., 

RE stats. 4-95 | 4-33 | 3-86 | 4-35 | 4-12 | 4-26 | 4-40 | 4-30 | 4-22 | 4-10 | 4-20 | 4-46 
Haters, TOON sapeas o 4-08 | 3-67 | 3-42 | 3-60 | 3-60 | 3-60 | 3-51 | 2-97 | 3-00 | 3-00 | 3-10 | 3-50 
Calves, veal, good and 

ehoire tae ee: 4-54 | 5-00 | 5-00 | 5-19 | 5-25 | 4-84 | 3-64 | 3-28 | 3-22 | 3:25 | 3-31 | 4-12 
oes bacone een ate. 7-52 | 7-80 | 7-72 | 7-79 | 7-70 | 8-07 | 8-37 | 8-73 | 7-93 | 7-24 | 6-77 | 7-06 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-02 | 7-30 | 7-22 | 7:30 | 7-19 | 7-55 | 7-89 | 8-23 | 7-42 | 6:73 | 6:28 | 6-57 
Lambs, good handy 
Mivelchtanvm sen ac 6-43 | 6-40 | 6-42 | 7-72 | 8-25 | 8-13 | 7-12 | 5-48 | 5-380 | 5-25 | 5-93 | 6-47 
Sheep, good handy 

WEIS DUS mene Mcis 3-25 | 2-96 | 3-88 | 4-96 | 5-00 | 4-45 | 3-56 | 2-00 | 2-25 | 2-25 | 2-45 | 3-20 

Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

LOOM eae: 4-77 | 4-05 | 4-09 | 4-36 | 4-08 | 4-01 | 3-69 | 3-71 | 4-02 | 3-75 | 4-17 | 4-75 — 
Heifers, good......... 3-92 | 3-50 | 3-25 | 3-43 | 3-38 | 3-54 | 3-35 | 3-388 | 3-09 | 2-75 | 3-24 | 3-33 — 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOICE Aes Ee eis 5-50 | 6-15 | 5-31 | 5-50 | 5-25 | 4-40 | 3-91 | 3-81 | 3-75 | 3-75 | 3-99 | 5-04 — 
Hogs; DAaCON:. foe. oe 7-41 | 7-76 | 7-76 | 7-70 | 7-69 | 8-10 | 8-49 | 8-74 | 7-87 | 7-15 | 6-79 | 7-09 
Hogs, butchers........ 6-91 | 7-26 | 7-25 | 7-19 | 7-18 | 7-62 | 8-00 | 8-25 | 7-40 | 6-70 | 6-29 | 6-60 
Lambs, good handy 

Weiehtserereotoe ee 6-75 | 6-89 | 7-15 | 7-93 | 8-35 | 7-23 | 6-75 | 5-18 | 5-59 | 5-65 | 6-42 | 6-81 
Sheep, good handy 

weightsaaen.. ences 3-50 | 3-50 | 3-50 - ~ | 3-75 | 2-75 | 2-71 | 3-28 | 3-25 | 3-44 | 3-49 — 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 


received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through — 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been calculated for 


each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating the index numbers in 
the present instance, the base period used is 1926. Index numbers have been 
calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. From these data 


index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to the quantity 


produced in each case, have been obtained. The results of these calculations are 


presented in Table 38. 
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38.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Cat of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
1914-36. 


Norg.—Average prices, 1926=100. 
For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1937, p. 28. 


Index Numbers. 


Aver- 
Field Crop. Price 
1926.1 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 19924. 
$ 
LL ES ere 1-09] 111-9} 83-5] 120-2] 178-0} 185-3] 217-4 148-6] 74-3] 78-0] 61-5 111-9 
SOUP aoe as oie ave. 5 0-48) 100-0} 75-0} 106-3] 143-8] 162-5] 166-7 110-4} 70-8} 79-2) 68-8 102-1 
BERENS cc c1 Fo occ. fT 0-52)| 115-3} 100-0} 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5 159-6] 90-4} 88-5] 80-8 134-6 
BDV Oi < <s0s rr rgnrenee 0-77|| 107-8} 100-0} 142-9] 210-4] 193-5] 181-1 172-7} 93-5) 75-3! 63-6 128-6 
| TES a ee eee 1-75] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9] 202-3] 170-9 163-4] 138-3] 112-0] 105-1] 98-3 100-0 
Oe ees 2-64) 87-5) 115-5} 204-5] 282-2] 204-9] 169-7 147-0} 109-8] 108-0} 100- 104-9 
Buckwheat......... 0-87) 82-8] 86-2] 123-0 167-8} 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3] 96-6 96-6 102-3 
Mixed grains........ 0-66|| 100-0} 86-4] 133-3] 175-8] 172-7] 206-1 136-4} 93-8] 90-9} 89-4 107-6 
MBEIAXSCEd ............ 1-62) 63-6] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6 193-2} 254-9] 119-8] 88+9] 106-2] 109-3 119-8 
Corn for husking.... 1-00) 71-0) 71-0} 107-0} 184-0] 175-0! 134-0 116-0} 83-0} 83-0} 92-0 119-0 
BOGAGOCS .. «os c0's dec 1-47) 55-8) 68-0} 91-8] 115-0] 110-9] 107-5 110-2} 87-1] 61-2] 69-4 57-8 
Turnips, etc......... 0-60|)/ 90-0} 80-0) 130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3 138-3] 111-7} 90-0] 98-3 73°3 
Hay and clover..... 12-13] 117-3] 118-4} 95-6] 85-2] 134-0 170-8] 215-2] 194-2} 111-0] 90-4 91-3 
@eaarain hay.......... 10-11 - - - - — | 286-8] 327-6 — | 127-3) 34-3 91-5 
NSCS Sas eee 13-30] 106-5] 95-3} 80-4] 87-1] 134-1] 164-3 178-8} 150-0} 96-0] 87-1 88-0 
Fodder corn........ 4-88] 100-6} 100-6] 100-8] 105-3] 126-0 141-8] 158-8] 144-5] 101-8] 94-7 104-9 
Sugar beets......... 6-45] 92-9) 85-3) 96-1] 104-7] 158-9] 168-4 198-4] 100-8] 122-2) 100- 105-3 


All Field Crops..... ~ I 98-3] 83-7] 106-7] 138-7] 158-5] 178-7| 149-3] 101-1] 86-6] 72-4 102-3 
ee OE 


Field Crop. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. | 1936. 


Pte al (ae See) |e, Roe ee eee Oe Ee | ees ee ee ee 


BBOAL , 4. wasn niein'se's « 112-8} 100-0) 91-7} 73-4} 96-3] 44-9] 34-9] 32-1] 44-9] 56-0 56-0 81-7 
A ES ee 87-5} 100-0} 106-3] 97-9} 122-9} 50-0} 50-0} 39-6] 54-2] 66-7| 50-0 83-3 
SS ee 101-9) 100-0} 126-9) 107-7] 113-5] 38-5] 50-0] 44-21 57-7] 90-4] 55-82 121-2 
ES air aera 100-0} 100-0} 106-5) 102-6) 109-1] 26-0] 36-4] 35-11 49-3] 63-6] 35-12 17°9 
NACE? sas STE 94-3! 100-0) 100-6] 105-7) 117-7} 84-0] 48-0} 48-6] 57-1] 60-0] 62-3 92-6 
oo Si ee 97-7} 100-0} 87-9] 135-2} 125-0} 86-0} 26-1] 20-8] 37-5} 50-4] 55-3 77°3 
Buckwheat......... 97-7) 100-0} 102-3} 106-9] 108-0] 74:7] 57-5} 49-4] 57-5] 60-9] 58-62 79-3 
Mixed grains........ 98-5} 100-0) 109-0} 107-8] 115-2] 63-6] 56-1] 50-0] 60-6] 62-1] 54-5 81-8 
mraxseed....5....... 114-2} 100-0) 95-7} 98-1] 146-9] 58-0] 48-8] 38-3] 74-1] 71-0] 73-52 87-0 
Corn for husking.... 94-0} 100-0} 99-0} 112-0} 106-0} 87-0} 420] 45-0] 59-0] 65-0] 45-0 68-0 
motatoes.......5..... 140-1) 100-0) 79-6) 54-4] 108-2] 56-5] 29-2] 42-9) 52-4] 34-0] 54-42 76-9 
murnips, etc......... 93-3) 100-0) 76-7} 78-3) 88-3} 73-3] 46-71 45-0] 56-7] 51-7] 53-3 58-3 
Hay and clover..... 85-3} 100-0) 85-8! 85-5] 96-0} 81-0] 62-8} 58-5] 72-3! 96-9] 62-8 63-1 
Meat DAY... 25.0... 91-5} 100-0) 100-0} 99-7) 95-0} 66-6] 60-6] 58-8] 67-9! 70-4| 60-5 63-4 
Bea 5 32. SSRIS 95-6} 100-0) 90-5} 86-5) 94-1] 91-1] 78-0] 64-5] 69-5] 95-3] 51-8 68-9 
Fodder corn........ 82-6} 100-0) 91-6} 96-1] 106-2] 101-0] 81-41 56-4] 67-2] 84-4! 68-0 69-7 
Sugar beets......... 94-3} 100-0) 120-8] 112-4) 119-2] 106-5] 94-9! 96-6] 93-6! 87-4] 84-32 87-4 
All Field Crops..... 102-1] 100-0] 96-5| 84-6] 104-9] 57-8] 46-9 43-1| 55-7| 67-4] 55-92 77-8 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1937, pp. 27-35. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book, 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 

-Tecovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 

the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 

crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. The forage crops and 
Sugar beets, which are used within the country, held up well in price, but climatic 
conditions did not favour high yields, so the values were lower. 

During the next two years there was considerable improvement in the prices 
of these field crops. Fodder and hay prices rose materially because of short crops 
and good demand. The general index rose from 43-1 in 1932 to 67-4 in 1934. 

The decline to 55-6 in 1935 was mainly due to increased production and lower prices 
of coarse grains and forage crops, while smaller production at sharply increased prices 
brought the index up to 77-8 for 1936, the highest point since 1929, 
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Subsection 9.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census.* 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 was published at pages 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year 
Book. The review included statistics of tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage 
indebtedness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of labour, 
farm machinery, and facilities. In Table 39, the statistics of agriculture made 
available by the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, are linked up 
with those of earlier censuses so as to present a picture of the growth of agriculture 
between 1911 and 1936. 


Growth of Agriculture in the Prairie Provinces, 1911-36.—Table 39 shows 
the development which has taken place in the agriculture of the provinces of Mani- | 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta during the twenty-five year period from 1911 to 
1936. During this period the population of the three provinces increased as _ 
follows: Manitoba 249,822 or 54-1 p.c., Saskatchewan 438,461 or 89-0 p.c., and | 
Alberta 398,487 or 106-5 p.c., making a total increase of 1,086,770 or 81-8 p.c. 
for the three provinces. It is of interest to note that during the period the urban 
and rural populations of the three provinces have increased at approximately the q 
same rates. In 1911 the urban population formed 35-3 p.c. of the total while in — 
1936 the percentage was 36-3. The rural populations in 1911 formed 56-6 p.c., _ 
73-3 p.c., and 63-2 p.c., respectively, of the populations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and in 1936 the percentages were 56-3, 69-9 and 62:9, respectively. 


Farm Holdings.—On June 1, 1936, the number of occupied farms in the Prairie 
Provinces was 300,523, an increase of 12,444 over 1931, of 44,866 over 1921, and of 
101,320 over 1911. While total population increased 81:8 p.c., the number of oc- — 
cupied farms increased only 50-9 p.c., but, as Table 39 shows, the area of occupied 
farms increased by 55,469,816 acres or 96-2 p.c. Twenty-five years ago 83-4 p.c. 
of the farmers of Manitoba, 90-6 p.c. of the farmers of Saskatchewan and 92-0 p.c. 
of those of Alberta owned the farms which they operated, whereas in 1936 the per- 
centages were as follows: Manitoba 67-2 p.c., Saskatchewan 60-3 p.c., and Alberta 
66-9 p.c. While the number of occupied farms increased by over 101,320, the num- 
ber of farms occupied by owners increased by only 13,630. The number of rented 
farms, on the other hand, increased by 162-6 p.c. in Manitoba, 730-3 p.c. in Saskat- 
chewan and 598-3 p.c. in Alberta, and the increases in the number of partly owned 
and partly rented farms were 150-9 p.c., 397-1 p.c., and 550°5 p.c. 


Farm Areas.—The area of occupied farms increased in the three provinces from © 
57-5 million acres in 1911 to slightly over 113 million acres in 1936. To this increase, 
Manitoba contributed 3,484,623 acres, Saskatchewan 28,804,592 acres and Alberta 
23,080,601 acres. The area occupied by full owners is not available for 1911, but 
the table shows that between 1921 and 1936 it decreased by,,5,861,233 acres. The 
area occupied by tenants, on the other hand, increased by 10,799,433 acres and that 
occupied by part owners and part tenants by 20,614,180 acres. In 1921 approxi- 
mately 69 p.c. of the occupied land was operated by full owners, while in 1936 the 
percentage was down to approximately 48. 


Farm Values.—The farm property, 7.e., land, buildings, implements and 
machinery, and live stock, in the three provinces was valued, on June 1, 1936, at 
$1,980,115,861 as compared with $2,530,236,964 in 1931, $2,609,416,646 in 1926, 
$3 255,894,259 in 1921, and $1,788,692,159 in 1911. The figure for 1936 is not 


*Prepared under the direction of A.J. Pelletier, F.S.S., Chief Census Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, by O. A. Lemieux, Statistician in Charge of Agricultural Statistics. 
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strictly comparable with the others as it does not include the value of automobiles 
owned by farmers. The above figures show a fairly large increase between 1911 and 
1936 but an important decrease if the comparison is made between 1921 and 1936. 
Land, buildings, implements, and live stock all contributed to the decrease in the 
value of property but the decrease in the value of land is by far the most important 
factor. The decreases in values followed the same trend in each of the three prov- 
inces. 


Condition of Farm Land.—During the twenty-five years under review, the 
area of improved land in the three provinces increased from 22,969,774 acres to 
_ 60,858,887 acres or 165 p.c. It will be remembered that during the period the area 

of occupied land increased by 96-2 p.c., the number of farms by 50-9 p.c. and the 
population by 81-8 p.c. The reason for this large increase in the area of improved 
land is due to mechanization which made it possible for one man to cultivate much 
greater areas. The area under field crops increased from 17-5 million acres in 1911 
to 40 million acres in 1936. It is also of interest to note the large increase in the area 
under improved pasture and under summer fallow, the first due to the development 
_ of the dairy industry and the latter to the benefits derived from such a practice to 
conserve moisture. 


Under unimproved land, the area under woodland on farms has increased in 
importance due to the opening of the northern sections which are covered with timber. 


Live Stock.—While the number of horses on farms in 1936 is higher than it was 
in 1911, it reached its maximum in the three provinces between 1921 and 1926 
and has been decreasing since. The reason for this decrease is due to the advance 
in mechanization of farm machinery and the consequent greater use of motor trucks, 
tractors, combines, etc. 


The number of cattle on farms has increased steadily from census to census. 
There were, at June 1, 1936, 3,831,641 cattle on farms in the three provinces—the 
largest number ever shown in any census. The development of the dairy industry 
in the west is largely responsible for this increase. 


The number of sheep in the three provinces has increased from 285,130 in 1911 
to 1,317,418 in 1936. The number of swine increased steadily between 1911 and 
1931 but between 1931 and 1936 it decreased from 2,414,196 to 1,806,913. The 
number of poultry on farms also increased steadily from census to census until 1931 
_but shows a decrease of 5,560,993 between 1931 and 1936. 


Principal Crops.—Several features are of interest when one considers the 
changes which have taken place in the production of field crops in the western 
provinces. Wheat has remained the most important crop. Of all the cereal crops, 
however, barley has shown the largest increase, while oats has remained almost 
stationary for the latest fifteen years. The increasing importance of mixed grains, 
cultivated hay, fodder crops and improved pasture is, of course, occasioned by the 
development of the live-stock industry. 


To sum up these few remarks; it is clear that a very radical change has taken 
place in farming practices in the western provinces during the last twenty-five years. 
While cereal crops have remained the most important factor of western agriculture, 
alarge development of the live-stock industry, and of the dairy industry in particular, 
is illustrated by the large increase in live-stock numbers and by the increasing im- 
portance of cultivated hay, fodder crops, mixed grains, and improved pasture. 
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39.—Population, Farm Holdings, Areas, Values and Live 


Manitoba. 
Item. a 
1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1936.1 1911. 
2) es Os a Se ce atl eae 
1|Population............. No. 461,394 610,118 639, 056 700, 139 711,216 492,432 
2) Pali bane etcetera f 200,365 261,616 278, 858 315, 969 310,927 131,395 
SAP ae kihachls Su nigeraciotas caooe 261,029 348, 502 360,198 384,170 400, 289 361,037 
4| Percentage rural....... p.c 56-6 57-1 56-4 54-9 56°3 73°3 
Farm Holdings— 

5| Totalnumberoffarms. No. 43,631 53,252 53,251 54,199 57,774 95,013 
6 Operated byowner... “ 36,385 43,169 38,766 37,769 38, 810 86, 109 
7 Operatedby tenant... “ 4,536 6, 053- 9,339 9, 857 11,912 3,497 
8 Operated by manager bee 2 481 544 204 253 2 
9 Operated part owner, 

part tenant.......+.. 2,710 3,549 4,602 6,369 6,799 5,407 


Farm Areas— 


10| Totalland area....... ac. | 41,169,098 |140,622,7203|140,622,7205 140,622,720 3| 140,622,720 3|152,304,0008 . 
ji1| Area infarms......... ee 12,184,304 | 14,615,844 | 14,411,59 15,131,685 | 15,668,927 || 28,099,207 
12| Percentage in farms.... p.c 29-6 10-4 10-2 10-8 1i1 18-4 
13} Averageareaperfarm.. ac 279°3 274-5 270-6 279-2 271-2 295-7 


Area occupied by 
OWNeTe eee teas 
Area occupied by 
EON Gee waiteneee stone «nr ehe 
Area occupied by 
MONICA Poe Saco coIOd C 
Area occupied by part 
owner, part tenant.... 


10,799,431 
1,956,575 
262,196 


9,371,138 
2,685,058 
243,753 


9,064,093 
2, 884, 682 

208, 683 
2,974,227 


388,142,128 
200,270,300 


9,002,970 
3,411,277 

139,379 
3,115,301 


301,542,660 ||832,812,560 
153,219,000 ||583,401,337 


20 Pe BUGingse eee $ | 62,607,036 |112,955,195 | 95,949,818 | 88,389,200 71,628,900 || 76,156,050 
21| Implements and ma- 

Chincha pee eee 27,956,212 | 67,847,699 | 57,963,670 | 54,847,200 35,792,3007|| 57,538,712 
BAe Wbive StOCK. vas... $ | 62,720,190} 75,729,340 | 55,485,480 | 44,635,428 40,902,460 ||115,716,461 


Condition of Farm 
Land— 


7 


? 


Dee apettten 


RIG TS a Pe 


23\0) lmprovieden.n.. cece ac. | 6,746,1694| 8,057,823 4 8,346, 021 8,521,9304| 8,854,986 11,871,9074 | 
24 Hield crops. ste< e 5,161,858 | 5,857,635 6,261,417 | 5,842,368 | 6, 123,670 || 9,136,868 
25 Pasture nmecieee cee ye 2 417,329 311,818 411,924 426, 027 gry 
26 Hallow nace ote an e 938,788 | 1,642,021 1,681,808 2,069,944 | 1,974,003 1,088,995 
27 T@lés sax ot eae 2 2 2 2 239,268 2 
28\) Unimproved...s..-+:-- Gs 5,438,135 | 6,558,021 | 6,065,576 6,609,755 | 6,813, 9418}|16, 227,300 
29 Woodland .ce shee s¢ 497,547 | 1,889,363 1,752,401 | 2,018,520 2,286, 250 304,039 
30 Prairie or natural 

PAastureieeee. cae ae 4,494,963 | 3,987,678 | 3,553,590 3,601,644 | 3,304,017 ||15,339,374 
31 Marshorwasteland.. “ 445,625 680, 980 759, 585 989,591 | 1,205,049 583, 887 

Live Stock— 
S0ll9 Horsesmrtetins otis ai No. 280,374 366, 262 352,062 333,957 304,410 507,468 
BBP ATH cos yncin 6 Soe soe € 2 1,523 1,581 1,007 698 2 
SAE CAtGlOn es . oe otal 2 435,568 660,413 631,092 685,044 747,367 633,638 
Sol ISheepa. eee eto irr 4s 37,322 112, 885 112,703 216,790 207,915 114,216 
Bile Meh plitsne ABe ace domtancs Me 188,416 204,408 310,400 397,548 269,708 286, 295 
Sulweouliryen eet eke 2,585,903 | 3,861,040 4,906,419 | 6,023,877 4,730,091 || 3,393,403 
Principal Crops— 

She Wheat s sqcncuerse ies obs ac. 3,094,573 | 2,819,428 2,085,547 | 2,617,051 2,556,600 || 5,255,914 
SO) Barley eset os 448,105 893,242 | 1,760,563 | 1,128, 815 | 1,423,017 273,988 
AQ NO ats fe cee sere sore ere “ 1,307,434 | 1,792,917 1,654,474 | 1,518,390 1,453,378 || 2,332,802 
DWN LRN Pemeoes> GOO pOgD aot Ms 4,725 175, 262 225,482 50,390 88,336 ep | 
AD|, sblaxseed jaccrgocir exes Me 79,765 54,139 195,364 101,364 89, 133 1,153,861 
43} Mixed grains..........-. s 1,541 2,707 la eas 11,596 9,885 1,876 
44) Cultivated hay*....... ‘ 156,597 63,235 207,367 295,642 386, 834 48, 888 
45| Fodder crops........-- ss 36,396 93,102 76,817 73,426 72,643 32,628 
AG] Potatoes.....:2.+->---. ss 26,488 30,396 28, 269 37,938 33,564 30,076 
ANAT ROOUS Sa) fae ade eee cs 4,402 1,227 2,880 2,428 3,135 3,743 


1 Figures for 1936 are preliminary and subject to final changes after revision. 2 Not available. 
3 According to an estimate made in 1931. 4 Includes acreages under orchard, vineyard, small fruits 
and market garden. 5 Idle land is included with fallow. 6 Includes alfalfa, clovers, and all 
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Stock, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1911-36. 


Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
Me aio Fades tt ee 
1921. 1926. 1931. 1936.1 1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1936.1 

757,510 820,738 921,785 930, 893 374, 295 588,454 607,599 731,605 772,782 | 1 
218,958 242,532 290,905 280,371 137, 662 222,904 233,848 278,508 286,447 | 2 
538,55 578, 206 630, 880 650, 522 236,633 365,550 373,751 453,097 486,335 | 3 
71-1 70-4 68-4 69-9 63-2 62-1 61-5 61-9 62:9 | 4 
119,451 117,781 136,472 142,391 60,559 82,954 77,130 97,408 100,358 | 5 
91,587 76,818 90, 250 85, 888 55,688 65, 900 53,747 70,751 67,114 | 6 
12,942 19,708 21,044 29,037 2,021 8,072 11,214 11,808 16,208 | 7 
1,081 1,166 441 587 2 729 727 309 448 | 8 
13,841 20,089 |. 24,737 26, 879 2,550 8,253 11,442 14,540 16,588 | 9 
152,304,000) 152,304 ,0003| 152,304,0003 152,304,000} | 159,232 ,0003| 159,232,0003 159,232 ,0003) 159 ,232,0003) 159,232,0003|10 
44,022,907 | 45,945,410 | 55,673,460 56,903,799 |] 17,359,333 | 29,293,053 28,572,987 | 38,977,457 | 40,539,934 |11 
28-9 30-2 36-6 37-4 10-9 18-4 17-9 24-5 25-4 |12 
368-5 390-1 407-9 399-6 286-7 353-1 370-5 400-1 403-0 |13 
29,981,942 25, 256, 143 29,848,077 |26,993,280 2 19, 881,533 |15, 852,000 |20, 616,694 |18, 805,423 |14 
5,034,293 | 7,768,112 | 8,242,504 10, 691,934 2 3,151,896 | 4,440,135 | 5,817,679 | 6,838,986 |15 
1,010,056 747,293 441,543 671,140 2 986, 836 791,969 806,310 | 1,191,173 |16 
7,948,951 |12, 126,134 |17,141,336 18,547,445 2 5,222,111 | 7,424,856 |11,736,774 [13,704,352 |17 
650,069,196 ||,343,357,826]1,272,662,978 1,003,790, 156]/492,636,008 968,437,018 |790,347,084 |869,431,858 |674,783,045 | 18 
960,510,192 818,721,366 |765,349,000 617,739,300 ||344,759,704 610,526,401 |490,313,369 534,092,700 }400,595,200 | 19 
16,398,082 |214,965,746 |223,794 500 182,127,200 ||40, 642,348 |121,765,499 117,247,284 |137,331,700 |116,407,900 |20 
76,675,721 |169,530,167 185,510,500 | 110,120,400 || 24,009,659 98,814,513 | 87,813,452 |116,300,600 | 80,042,200 [21 
16,485,201 |140,140,547 | 98,008,978 93,803,256 | 83,224,297 |137,330,605 94,972,979 | 81,706,858 | 77,737,745 |22 
5,037, 4014/27, 714,490 |33,548, 9884 33,638,978 || 4,351,6984]11,768,0424 13,204,114 |17, 748,518 4/18, 364,923 |23 
7,822,481 |19,558,964 |22, 126,329 21,967,695 || 3,378,365 | 8,523,190 | 9,166,700 12,037,394 |12,082,110 |24 
215,254 305, 164 712,371 634, 208 2 157,462 302,417 524,586 524,570 |25 
6,714,4775) 7,585,235 | 9,941,357 9,762,624. 250,808 | 2,918, 1525] 3,586,300 | 4,547,187 5,095, 880 |26 
2 2 2 995,376 2 2 2 2 467,630 |27 
8,985,506 |18, 230,920 |22, 124,472 23,264,821 |/13,007,635.|17, 525,011 15,368,873 |21, 228,939 |22,175,011 |28 
2,243,191 | 2,528,220 | 3,508,480 4,603,398 420,857 | 2,173,211 | 2,175,073 | 3,893,680 | 5,028,047 |29 
4,993, 202 13,612,460 15,755,179 |15, 215,313 |/12,345,924 13,960,497 |12,210,315 |15,960,335 |15,164,467 |30 
1,749,113 | 2,090,240 | 2,860,813 3,446, 110 240,854 | 1,391,303 983,485 | 1,374,924 | 1,982,497 [31 
1,091,507 | 1,124,554 1,011,817 897,341 407,153 824,419 804, 954 745,955 677,996 {32 
6,591 5,460 3,053 2,262 2 4,101 3,242 aval 1,626 |33 
1,312,906 1,185,582 | 1,206,562 1,534, 839 739,725 | 1,400,855 1,190,249 1,144,327 | 1,549,435 |34 
195,538 161,831 281,013 342, 236 133,592 431,479 504, 849 785,929 767,267 |35 
424,298 603,373 959,544 664, 845 Py cei tel 426,539 706,602 | 1,057,104 872,360 |36 
8,227,405 | 9,558,671 12,013,838 | 9,638,415 || 2,453,117 5,663,164 | 6,580,071 | 8,725,866 | 6,834,082 |37 
1,684,292 |13,558,384 15,026,185 |14,744,821 |] 1,639,974 4,885,933 | 6,161,383 | 7,942,856 | 7,523,644 [38 
419,893 872,140 | 1,374,972 1,302,084 164,132 390, 609 415,710 710,472 998,951 |39 
+, 860,202 | 3,921,461 4,294,934 | 4,684,051 || 1,221,217 | 2,546,167 1,915,953 | 2,465,688 | 2,536,478 |40 
274,564 307,499 528,289 336,117 14,443 208, 823 114,479 153,887 136,966 |41 
369,371 519,984 509,074 366,021 107,273 33,467 11,856 30,519 13,365 |42 
5,089 16,628 17,759 17,759 2,789 3,907 8,330 16,383 21,892 |43 
33,676 141,116 173,488 252, 853 170,301 217,543 197,588 96,993 442,888 |44 
134,374 184, 256 156,112 215,556 26,541 204,510 311,157 368, 722 364,371 |45 
35,701 33,025 42,913 45,922 23,863 28,009 22. 317 36, 256 28,690 |46 
582 1,180 1,142 1,961 6, 623 1,019 6,918 13,651 20,704 |47 
tivated grasses. 7 The value of implements and machinery in 1936 does not include the value of 


tomobiles which is as follows: Manitoba, $4,344,807; Saskatchewan, $11,730,806; and Alberta, $9,883,035. 
otal includes area of planted trees. , 
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Subsection 10.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—Alberta.*—The surface waters in Alberta are 
vested in the Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the 
Water Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation and other purposes, and the granting of licences 
for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. Table 40 gives statistics of the larger irrigation pro- 
jects in Alberta for the years 1934 and 19365. 


40.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1934 and 1935. 


1934, 1935. 
Project. Source of 
Supply. Irri- Length Area Irri- Length Area 
gable of Irrigated || gable of Irrigated 
Area. Canals. | in 1934. Area. Canals. | in 1935. 
acres. miles. acres. acres. miles. acres. 
CAPER Western? -sa5.4 oc Bow river.....|| 218,980! 1,566 31,131 || 218,980 1,566 19,109 
C.P.R. Lethbridge....... St. Mary river|} 100,000! 196 70,000 100, 000 196 70,000 
Canada iandss ta. tees Bow river.....|| 130,000 453 20,496 130,000 453 22,694 
Ralberee cout tite ce coee ooe ac St. Maryriver|| 21,499 96 18,490 21,499 96 19,471 
Lethbridge Northern.....|Oldman river. 97,656 573 54,200 96,871 600 73,022 
United scctecis0 moon: Belly river.... 34, 166 175 10,000 34, 166 175 12,000 
INew Westi.cedecee laces Bow river..... 4,563 24 1,712 4,563 24 2,066 
Macrath<. ..conceawes. es St. Mary river 6,975 90 4,000 6,975 90 4,000 
RAVINONG 4.8. vixens totekeete St. Maryriver] 15,129 16 13,000 15,130 16 13,000 
Mountain View........... Belly river.... 3,500 11 1,950 3,500 | 22 3,000 
Mittle Bowsse sess ecccen: Highwood 
TIVET S26 eee 3,092 2-5 300 3,093 2-5 300 
Basternyac.macoetcer ae = Bow river.....|| 250,000 2,000 101,566 || 250,000 1,904 143,997 


a 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


ee ee To 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed three large projects known ~ 


as the Eastern, Western, and Lethbridge sections, the last-named being the oldest 
irrigation project in Alberta. In 1935 the interests of the Company in the Eastern 
project were transferred to the water contract holders, who are now operating under 
the name of the Eastern Irrigation District. By agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., the Taber, Magrath, and Raymond irrigation districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,603 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. 


The total irrigable area ser.ed by the Canada Land and Irrigation Co.’s project 


is 130,000 acres, while the New West irrigation district, by agreement with the © 


Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further irrigable area 


of 4,563 acres. 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 


approximately 350 privately-owned projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of about 56,000 acres. 


* Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director of Water Resources, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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British Columbia.*—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in 
the Crown in the right of the province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act, and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. The administration 
of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Water Board, the 
latter comprising a Chairman, the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Chief 
Engineer of the Branch. 


Licences to use water for irrigation are issued by the Comptroller of Water 
Rights, and since 1858, when the first right to use water was given, upwards of 
9,000 irrigation licences have been issued. 5) Na 

There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 44 on p. 269 of the 1936 Year Book, gives statistics of the 
_ larger irrigation projects for the year 1935. No change has been reported for 1936. 

Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1918 to 1936, are given in Table 41. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as awhole. 


41.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910 and 1918-36. 


a _ La. ia... — 


P.EI 31 | 44 | 51 | 49 | 46 | 45 | 51 | 40 | 45 | 46 | 41 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 34 | 31 32 | 34] 31] 31 
ae 25 | 36 | 41 | 43 | 35 | 34 | 31 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 28 | 26 | 27] 31} 35 
Pea on cs 19 | 35 | 32 | 35 | 28 | 32 | 32 | 27 | 34 | 31] 30] 31 | 35 | 28 | 26 | 24 24 | 24 | 25 | 28 
Que 43 | 57 | 72°] 70 | 59 | 58 | 56 | 53 | 54 | 531 57 | 54] 55 | 48 | 40 37 | 36 | 34] 41] 38 
3 48 | 57 | 66 | 70 | 63 | 64 | 64 | 65 | 67 | 62 | 65 | 62 | 60 | 52 | 46 | 38 388 | 41 | 42 | 44 
Man....... 29 | 32 | 35 | 39 | 35 | 32 | 28 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 26 | 22 | 18 | 16 16} 17/17] 16 
Sask...... 22 | 29 | 32 | 32 | 29 | 28 | 24 | 242] 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 25 | 22 | 19 16} 16] 16] 17] 15 
lta... :0.. 24 | 28 | 29 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 20 | 17 16] 16] 16] 16 
Ae 74 |149 |174 |175 |122 |120 |100 | 96 | ss | 80 | 89 | 90 90 | 76 | 74 | 65 | 63 | 60] 58 | 60 


Canada...| 33 | 41 | 46 | 48 | 40 | 40 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 38 37 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 23] 24] 24 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1936, with 1935 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $94 ($80); Ontario $88 ($84) ; 
British Columbia $266 ($260). 2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in 
Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 11.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 42, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1935 and 1936 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1935-36 and 1936-37 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1930-34. (1930-31 to 1934-35), and the areas 
and yields of 1936 (1936-37) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 


*Prepared by J. C. MacDonald, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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42.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1935 and 
1936, with Five-Year Averages for 1930-34. 


Acreages. Yields. 


_ 1936 
in p.c. of 
Average. 


Average 
1930-34. 


Crop and Country. Average]: 


1930-34. 


*000 


000 
bush. 


p.c, 


acres. | acres. 
Wheat— 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

EUROPE. 

INURUEIS reece bier 629 535 12,626 107-0 
Belgium. .......eeeeeeeees 386 384 14,726 106-9 
Bulgaria. .....-eeeereeeees 2 822\. a oy0rd 52,864 112-2 
Czechoslovakia......--+:> DOO med ako 53,715 103:5 
Denmarkces+ oeocseeerr= oor 295 259 11,131 102-3 
Matoniaecveneern cairn cks 160 127 2,203 108-9 
Minland ct seater so teia ee 215 71 1,842 295-4 
Branco. 6. eee eek eke 12,719) 13,281 305,316 80-0 
Germany sees ese res 5,151) 5,310 170, 209 99-8 
Great Britain and North- 

OTT ATCA sees ernie cin cae 1,805} 1,521 51, 166 108-0 
Greece: secs. seen te oe: 2,104) 1,623 18,414 128-9 
Hungary.....2c.sseceeeees 4,107} 38,948 76,506 113-4 
Trish Free State........--.- 163 4 1,698 453-4 
Tay vs owese ae eee ee 12,367| 12,170 252, 602 89-5 
(Gaye sone oes cpoogemOD 319 262 5,503 95-4 
Lathuaniae ss cass ss ee 485 505 9,092 82-8 
IBireeposloiees naan SonadeHacun 43 30 747 137-5 
IW Gillie erence a SoCo 10 299 78-8 
Netherland ssi tye iei= asi 375 267 11,802 137-8 
INOLWEY.cce cece ras cine si 75 32 804 268-9 
Boland: sseeaieelase-sletat 4,302| 4,280 74, 267 105-4 
POEtu eal erevecmts stele date op ar - SZ 8,393 18,118 46-3 
Roumania.....----: cas 8,481] 7,704 128,715 ae 124-4 

3 inter 34,721} 27,080 rs 62, 006 4 
Russia, U.S.S.R. a ees | 58° 721 562,519 re 
Spann les bo eeale oreeas ots arele 10,768} 11,237 158, 080 76:9 
Rey Hie Moon DAC or MICe © 694 707 23,918 94-4 
QritzerlanG aaea sess oe = 171 142 4,486 104:7 
Yugoslavia.......--seeeees 5,463} 5,099 79,494 135-1 

AMERICA. 
Ganadaa. tsa ba ae 25,289) 25,682 348,560 67-0 
Mexied.....e ds one torneo 1,217) 1,244 12,080 107-6 
United States.......-..--- 48,820} 64,171 731,661 85:6 
ASIA 
Ghosent 28s. seo eee ee 809 9,048 - 
Tie aoe cee isccnae ott dees 33,631} 33,315 357, 280 98-6 | 
JHpAN. 0. eos des sy Pee ches 1,686) 1,356 . 36,799 122°8 | 
Manchukuo........-++++++: 2,644) 3,248 . 45,109 68-0 
Syria and Lebanon........ 1,316 1,245 : 14, 638 109-3 | 
Turkey. oct aa ee sere 8,776| 7,567 : 93,128 3 
AFRICA. 
AI@OT IRs ndns secre se sn 4,287| 3,893 . 32,00 91-4 
Cyrenaica.......eeeeeeeees 0 78 > | 
WeYDb.ce roa cee ee 1,464] 1,560 43, 128 106-0 
Eiritreaieawcn se ae ee 3 
French Morocco.......---- 3,142) 2,887 29,509 44-9 | 
KGiniepe sen ecaos oT TO NdUo 447 - 
Tripolitania......0---¢s+- - || 
“Danis oe ees Saherseattteree 1,995 12,956 59-6 

SourTHERN HEMISPHERE. | 
Argentina, ..ciseneersiceces 17,495) 17,945 . 249,832) 243,930 102-4) 
Nostraliaescectteic ieee 12,640) 15,223 . 129,500} 185,773 69-7 
Giilees. ot eee cree 1,927 1,763 - 27,311 | 
New Zealand iae. aoe : ~ 8,037 = } 
Union of South Africa..... 2,466] ° 1,516 52: 15,813 12,301 128-6 

1,055 . ) 10,501}: 9,876 106-3 


Urneuayictes teu. el eis 


—_——- 


1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Most of 
the figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 3Incomplete datag) 
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42.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1935 and 
1936, with Five-Year Averages for 1930-34—continued. 


. [iS Le 


Acreages. Yields. 


a i een 
1 
Crop and Country. 1936 Averagel|in oh ol 1935.2 Average “rb of 
* | 1930-34.| Aver- 1930-34, hvabaes 
age. : 
’ 0 ’ 0 , ’ 
Pe a hack Be with oon Po. 
Oats— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE 
SA eae 722 762 26,924 28,824 96-3 
MEME es... sd reele. : 691 716 53, 280 50,355 71-0 
Srerearie.t2. 51 .......00ce. 3; 258 314 6,379 elon 130-9 
Czechoslovakia........... 1,888} 2,006 70,763 95,795 87-6 
Memrmiaricn...... 2. sel... 931 953 72,008 68,511 84-5 
BEONA SS. Xo. >. eDe¥. . 341 355 9,262 10,028 81-9 
LS ee ee eae 1,087} 1,126 41,951 46,540 96-4 
(ss AS etek ena olealadetd 8, 234 8,384 306, 960 325,425 90-2 
Meriany a. 5%. : ... G84 .20. 6,866} 8,113 371,043 425,991 92-5 
Great Britain and - 

Northern Ireland........ 2,514 Qe. 145,542 151,986 91-2 
oan 387 339 6,903 6,810 107-7 
MAT Vistl: lt... .c822.r. 521 581 16,941 19, 126 88-8 
Trish Free State........... - 623 43,099 41,513 - 
a ee a 12075 1B} 35,495 38, 237 86-2 
| Gi 2 eos = ae 838 777 26,587 23,791 84-7 
MMORMARIO. yi. ks fess. 883 880 27,523 26,097 85-1 
merem pure. *... 6... 66 70 3,075 3,067 95-8 
Netherlands.............. 318 350 19,380 19, 830 91-2 
NR ae ae ae a 210 236 12,532 12,201 99-4 
OT Be ee ee ae 5,569} 5,434 178, 982 169, 226 107-1 
Ce ae - 425 6, 660 6,356 — 
0 SC 1,986] 2,178 40,904 52,899 110-3 
ie ee Se 1,358} 1,935 39,369 48, 295 78°8 
OS 1,652; 1,611 87,796 77,900 104-0 
Switzerland: ........:..... 26 * 40 1,392 2; 235 63-8 
mearoslayvia,/.............. 890 920 19,144 20,992 89-7 

AMERICA, 
OS a ee 13,118} 13,301 394,348 354,317 78-0 
Wnited States............. 33,213] 37,556 88-4] 1,194, 902 985,003 80-1 
ASIA. 

Syria and Lebanon........ 28 30 768 825 91-2 
a 1,100 395 15, 983 10,414 3 
AFRICA 
a a ae 477 516 7, 288 11,014 106-4 
French Morocco........... 74 73 1,062 1,811 74-9 
a - 77 1,240 1,667 - 
_Sovurnern Hemispuere, 
MGOOtINA................. 3,157| 3,631 35,800 65,553 86-2 
ee tS 282 197 6,672 5, 806 - 
New Zealand............. 296 372 4,128 4,115 - 
Uruguay >) eee eee 213 160 8,821 2,139 211-8 

' Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Most of 


the figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book, 3Incomplete data. 
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42.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1935 and 
1936, with Five-Year Averages for 1930-34—continued. 


Acreages. . Yields. 


Crop and Country. imverage: (e 1936 
in p.c. 0 
1930-34. Average. 


*000 
bush. p-C: 

Barley— 

NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

EUROPE. 

AMIStrias . sends ents we dolaatee ake 12,729 91-3 
Belaiumere cen. cere e 4,400 45-6 
Buleariatery wn aaeece sec : 14,812 93-9 — 
Czechoslovakia..........- : 56,791 82-4 
WDonmiarksscukie ac. ne eeoeat 5 : 45,304 91-2 
(USE ONIG Siitaciet ee ne eine 5,085 79-4 
Hinlandsteseisercs cane eee 8, 235 105-4 
France: eiac. cet eee 48,059 92-5 
Germanyiw. snc. - cee eee : 144,820 110-0 
Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland........ , . ; 37,573 90-9 
Gracte ies cons nos Gea oe : 8,678 106-8 
ing ary eeee septa oe eee er : 29,227 91-5 
Trish Free State........... 11 5,555 - 
talliyere Wereesiren eee eee ie 10,670 82-9 
TAtVid eee hotels cotta eee 9,044 83-3 
Mathuaniae f.ceacanteieo ale 10,730 92-7 
Luxem Duro. .ae..c sce Roce 219 72-1 
Waltas con oc cence 267 64-6 
INetherlands.c=.....2- +2. 3,329 165-6 
INORWAY cee tacisnie sce hi emnet 4,893 114-2 
Poland’ Sosays neeies.a dete cm ot 66,406 98-2 
Portugal... .....°.eese ae 173 1,990 - 
VOUMANIA shes cele ie ei 73,567 100-6 
Spain. cts cts cy. ee atte 111,340 70-5 
Sweden secs suites. shies bar 10, 266 86-7 
Switzebland.. css sbeideetapr 550 60-1 
We Os Avian os ia cisra ticles 18,931 102-6 

AMERICA. 
Ganada eee se osc eee eke : 82,083 88-6. 
United States... ..ecu..is!- . 213,671 69-0 
ASIA 
Ghosen Pes van ete ste ig es 44,451 - 
Japalt.)., cence. eer : 74,805 92-2 
Syria and Lebanon,....... : : 14,535 97-8 
Durkey io ccc coctese eae . 69,841 3 
AFRICA. 

Aleeriay. <edeccce des cats . 35,381 86-5 
Cyrenaicarsaccke oa 357 - = 

BY Pt eech tn. ae. 10,107 107-1 
Eritres,s naa. neetrraeere one 660 - 
French Morocco........... 52,781 110-5 
"ETipOlitbanieverced tei eels 1-355 - 
"TUNIS acct cee Cee: 8,727 39-5. 

SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. : 
Ar vonbina ere se staccioibewteiatsessi : 28,071 111-3 
Chiles eek do oc ate tion 4,970 - 
New-Zealand... 2.42... : 657 - 
Uruguay Sah. ccc octet. . 174 456-0 

1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Most of 

the figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 3Incomplete data. 
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42.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1935 and 
1936, with Five-Year Averages for 1930-34—continued. 


6—eCS"NeNReE00—_—0_070>—0—>0?0>#})}}OCOoOSsSsSsSsSS 


Acreages. 
1936 
Crop and Country. pie ee 1936 
geljin p.c. of Average | - 
1935.2 | 1936. 1930-34. Aver- 19352, 1936. 1930-34. . p.c. of 
age. verage. 
000 000 000 6 000 000 *000 
acres. | acres. | acres. pS bush. bush. bush. Be 
Rye— 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe. 
BESEENOs otehs  s. <6 strane ale 930 945 944) 100-1 79-9 
ReUPUUTD Stew, «SiG TGS chek 529 525 553 94-9 65-7 
RAWMACALLIOUS RRS ecole cao ane 433 434 562 77°3 82-4 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,493) 2,4941 2,530 98-6 80-2 
Denmar 391 326 346 94-4 86-4 
Estonia 338 365 92-6 76°5 
Finland 593 553 107-2 92-6 
HPAMICO 6 6 f 5 of loo,oe oS dat. 1,634) 1,747 93-5) 87-4 
Germany 1,154) 11,141 100-1 98-4 
BOOCO LS Eset cn aint Sec “pares 166 173 95-6 115-2 
Hungary ; 1,619} 1,583] 102-3 100-4 
Irish Free State........... 2 ~ 3 - < 
ee RE ile eee 272 261 291 89-7 83-1 
PR CAR oe CREE vidi so chs tac ce 658 627 617} 101-7 90-8 
LUN TEE) 0 ee a T2671 | 1,216, 1 217, 99-9 89-4 
PGUKOMIDUTE S20 se hcc-cce as 19 19 20 98-0 93-7 
Ivetherlands .......5 sis esc: 519 587 440} 133-3 128-2 
BMNEWAY Fo05c Nec ctocsc cc, 15 15 16 90-5 94-0 
2, TY RR SR are 14,293] 14,403] 14,215] 101-3 ; 99-5 
Le Be ee 332 - 392 _ 4,674 3,652 4,640 78°7 
HOUMANIA.......2. 020s. ee 960) 1,041 941} 110-6 12,724 17,842 13,725 130-0 
Russia (U.S.S.R.) (Winter)| 58,607] 57,426] 64,255 89-4] 831,368 - 868,528 - 
Peds Sires a ks a3 hee sive = 1,415 1,471 1,494 - 19, 206 18,053 22,164 81-5 
PRMOMON Oo rece ects atl oes acs 560 O27 552 95-6 17,116 14, 834 16, 833 88-1 
PMezeriand.....cedc. ssn: 39 38 44 86-1 1,279); 874 1,422 61-5 
WRIPOSIAVIAS. <5. . oe Fides. 623 628 612} 102-6 7,720) ~° 8,007 8, 223 97-4 
AMERICA. 
CECE RSS ae ee 720 635 858 74-0 9,606 4,368 8, 939 48-9 
United States............. ATA Quote Ole 94-5 58,597 25,554 31,272 81-7 
ASIA 
Ce eee ee ee 756 909 656} 138-6 8,508 7,544 11,136 3 
AFRICA 
ODT) Ssh, 7% vnc SHIPS 3 4 3 107-7 17 14 40 34-2 
French Morocco........... 5 - 2 - 24 - 20 - 
SoutHeRN HEMISPHERE. 
PAC OOMPINA ats. Sida e ac clone oc 1,749} 2,208) 1,645] 133-9 5,000 8, 858 9,901 89-5 
Corn— 
NorrHeRN HEMISPHERE. 
EuRopr 
STE Sr 156 152 156 97-7 5,023 5,319 5,286 100-6 
OTE os. es Sic ees 1,775) 15486) . 1,739 85-4 39,722 34, 887 33, 787 103-3 
Czechoslovakia............ 193 211 96-9 4,609 7,433 6,319 117-6 
EE eae ciples wos bao 6.6 « 0 853 869 840 103-4 22,540 22,041 20,063 109-9 
a a en 2,843] 2,832) 2,765] 102-5 55,838] 102,385 72,944 140-4 
oe ae ae 3,640 3, 690 3,616 102-0 99,298 119, 865 108, 181 110-8 
ee re 230 219 233 94-2 4,978 - 3,349 - 
a a wo ss 12,773] 12,999} 11,757| 110-6} 211,771] 196,842] 204,533 96-2 
eS a 1,086 - 1,080 ~ 28,956 ~ 27,906 - 
Switzerland............... 2 - 2 ~ 94 ~ 116 - 
MGOBIAVIA.«;... 2052.0... 6,109! 6,450! 6,178]  104-4]] 119,224] 200,992] 158,995 126-4 
‘Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2Most 
os =e 1935 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 3Incom plete 
a. 
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42.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1935 and 
1936, with Five-Year Averages for 1930-34—concluded. 


Acreages. 


Crop and Country. rr 1936 
gelinp.c. of 9353 | 1936, | AveTaee | in pic. of 
1930-34.| Aver- 1930-34. Average. 
atc i AEN, ALOE SALA IRS = 
000 000 7000 é 
bush bush bush. ds 
Corn—concluded. 
AMERICA. 
Canada yee triacs: store 113-9 7,765 5,935 5,637 105-3 
United States. +... -eeeece 89-6 2,296, 669 1,524,317] 2,291,025 66:5 
ASIA. 
Manchukuom vest treet 127-0 77,950 83,540 64,371 129-8 
Syria and Lebanon......... 6 62 95-0 846 968 1,090 88-9 
Murkey~eeete eo eek ae 107-5 18,173 19,917 19,135 4 
AFRICA. 
PA erin tte scr esks tera 66-3 158 236 251 94-0 
Heypts ite eee eee ore 83-2 66, 494 62, 645 68, 825 91-0 
Britreds teen oe eee - 142 = 406 - 
French Morocco.........-- 122-9 5,486 9,425 6,242 151-0 
Cen Va tee soo ks Chee nae ~ 4,108 = 3,763 - 
‘Ringe Aman eee cs eee ee - 236 - 232 ~ 
Potatoes— 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
Aeris Gomes 5 ches 102-5 52,746) 55,103] 57,939 95-1 
Belovim seuss soe sdent ee 97-4 110,448 - 131,757 - 
Buloaria cases ede cee 104-4 2,663 2,667 1,590 167-8 
Czechoslovakia...........- 105-3 169,259] 204,950) 201,629 101-6 
Denner kee vee ste eee ce 186 106-5 45, 282 47,031 43,044 109-3 
Hstonia eens dee 107-9 19,681 21,483 19,143 112-2 
inland eee eens ei ee 109-8 27,978 29,158 23,417 124-5 
Rrance ect ode eoee 99-8] 315,700} 355,164) 344,723 103-0 
Germanys pee eee 97-6] 911,191] 1,015,070] 1,008,991 100-6 
Great Britain and North- 
ern lreland season se oe 104-3 173,663 171,309 185,008 92-6 
Ehncaryes see cae teccire ce 102-2 30, 703 58, 689 38, 893 150-9 
tal yencee reels Satelit 106-4 79,332 93, 700 86,980 107-7 
Wat Vides ac ree ee 118-0 32,213 27,489 27,887 98-6 
Lithuanian ac schepe ee: 104-5 39,105 44,806 44,057 101-7 
Muxempuree nee decc ace 100-1 3,196 4,411 4,236 104-1 
Malta wit ene a ereeee 137-5 392 525 574 91-5 
INetheriandst=) 0. eane-aee 70:3 58,624 48,061 68,343 70:3 
NOrWayiern aeons 106-9 20, 205 22,380 19,192 116-6 
Poland ay ose score 106-0|| 716,543} 705,041 677,552 104-1 
Roumania son wes sees 111-0 69, 629 - 62,905 - 
Spainch weet seen wee cone 177,716 - Tideeco _ 
SwitzerlanGencren ean ee 116; 100-5 14,956 12,787 16,190 79-0 
AMERICA. 
@anada Merde re oe tae 89- 38,670 39,063 46,160 84-6 
Umited States..0-- see ane 89- 231,828] 197,998) 221,994 89-2 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon........ 94-7 1,673 1, 484 1,505 98-6 
AFRICA 
Ailsoriat eats er ease eee 74-2 1,778 1,675 1,576 106°3 
1Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Karly po- 
tatoes. 3 Most of the figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1936, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 43. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1935-36, a 
total of 581,691,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels of wheat 
is shown as exported, as compared with 615,935,000 bushels in the previous year. 


43.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1935 and 1938. 

im an AR) | Mare Us ae tae fet Ge a eee 


Twelve months Twelve months 


Wioat, Aug. 1-July 31. Flour. Aug. 1-July 31. 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
7000 bush. | ’000 bush. 000 bri. 000 bri. 
Exports— Exports— 
United States........... 2,260 272 | United States........... 3, 896 3,435 
GANAS. shes eat ts Hes 144,375 Zoe O20nlm Canadas... eaans 4,750 4,979 
ATRFENLINA. see eer See lk 176,451 65,513 Arcentingd Ain ones cee: 1,091 896 
PATISEPS NG, | a: eek ee te sg ons 74, 871 fon 2204! MAUSETAAs tim ts ae 7,300 6,198 
HUN paTty ects eres. 10,876 Lo OUOMMeknolaceak cettee cree cree 157 206 
Bulpariats st ei 2.28. 367 PLSOR REELUn gary, tener eke ces 413 637 
Nagosiavidie mo... ee 4,167 CLS s a JAPAN cocks. en tec tea 3,165 1,881 
Other countries......... 82,098 87,887 || Other countries......... 5,964 5,638 
Motals; steer eee, 495,465 474,276 Motalsiscvec on esee. 26,771 23,870 
Imports— Imports— 
Germany ve. cees. ee ek. 11,648 3,564 German ya eee, 37 16 
Belen: 7 aise ke 42,420 S08 aD Ii CA USETIAY bene i crete. 395 382 
Franco scsi. Sere ts 26,382 262 (60H “Denmark ssccqden sentences 242 111 
Great Britain and inland a,x wy 435 351 
Northern Ireland..... 188,628 190, 664 Great Britain and 

Trish Free State......... 15,766 14,598 Northern Ireland..... 4,632 4,861 
Netherlands............ 18,665 18,945 || Irish Free State......... 250 81 
SWEGOM. wh es ieel. cee. 1,503 1,683 Norwayatkie nnn nn, 509 456 
Switzerland.........:... 17,916 16,670 || Netherlands............ 463 615 
Czechoslovakia......... 1,415 2,157 || Czechoslovakia......... 10 12 
MAPAICA oth eee, cals. 15,719 1228004 | EVE. comet hee 35 35 
Other countries....:.... 99,306 99,365 || Other countries......... 3,202 Dla 
M@otals si. os eo 439,368 427,742 Totals:.ou cokes 10,210 9,632 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 44, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1934. For many countries, the figures 
are the result of careful enumeration, while for others they represent only approximate 
estimates. 


44.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1934. 
SOOO 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— 

AR eee tes ee eh es 261,217 2,348,627 263, 400 2,822, 966 
BRIE Mine S oc bile 2a emis st 1, 231, 799 1,839,681 187,351 1, 257, 858 
RRS 2 Sree ets sl ae 482,180 1,817,437 8,739,803 1,002,089 
eneOmOv akan), DSO Fs 701,081 4,304,5292 510,101 3,031,846 
LR ae ee en 506,131 3,061,504 174,584 3,061, 255 
ML a ek ee 357,593 1,766,964 982,445 496,091 
ERE re 2,837,750 15,704,480 9,571,360 7,043,880 
Samer alae alae et sean ome 3,370,3004 19,265,872 3,486, 763 23, 298, 241 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1, 134, 928 8,741, 887 24,943 , 828 3,906, 785 
ee Ny en, So 346,589 950,270 7,910,059 584, 037 

CULTS AC eS Eg og ea 803, 033 1,671, 884 1,087,464 2,502,163 


For footnotes see end of Table, p. 282. 
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44.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1934—concluded. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
bose PIR sD RPE is 28 ee ee 
Europe—concluded. 
Trish Free State..........2--eeeceeseccces 429,193 4,086,308 2,930,611 968,413 
Mt ly eae Vite ctatatel onatece ers Riera eve roratavetoler ots ekerarrerey 942,475 7,088,752 10,268,119 3,318,075 
degC ene one RIC Cito ton aN OTC 375,200 1,157,600 1,208,900 686, 400 
TaithuamiA.. cusses < cee on oe eee eenierae 570,500 1,158,440 611,110 1, 236, 660 
Netherlands. [20.60.0220 oes cece ee ce eee 269, 2984 2,829, 684 641,894 2,081, 752 
INOr WAY tuen het ide astate aioe . SEERA. 181,325 1,294,497 1,697,698 550,000 
Polanco eaialn wiSinre srelalaleiors bratetere ts otetniecteter™ 3,763,8194 9, 257, 8564 2,554, 128 7,090,523 
Por tugaleccedtsccisnoie-s: 0rd douiersigiavenisiorewe chersrere's 83, 883 852,269 3,720,549 1,157,097 
PROUTADIG coco cree © ieee hie tees et aeieterey eters ots 2,033,563 4,188,596 12, 293,566 2,963,928 
SPAIN... salami Gs ecg eee ewe de cawlee bes ces 568, 147 3,568,625 19,093,319 5,411,535 
SEPA VA be or eee aor ee orers taacoigde saso000 609,000 2,893,000 450,000 1,595,000 
Goritzerlalids.csmicwse ste ce te oleae ere clerer 140,300 1,658, 687 184,754 1,002,450 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
Europe and ASia..........eeee eee eees 15,649, 200 42,421,700 51,924,7005 | 17,449,800 
Yugoslavia. ......cc cece cece cece ce cececes 1,205, 8651 3,989,9413 8,867, 6851 2,791,592! 
Northern and Central America— 
Canada eer hs 0 oon beet ooomae esas be abies 2,933,492 8,951,900 3,421,100 3,654,000 
Chiba! 530 Sone cedn ues scale Sher abieieeee 568, 703 4,515,170 163, 859 951,779 
Dominican Republic...........---+--++6: 150,000 900,000 161,913 1,100,000 
WMoexiGon emt nok ae ite snaaiteae shee gona 1,887,478 10,082,958 3,673,887 3,698, 233 
United States)... 6.2. .:0 «eee ster 11,861,000 68,529,000 52,210,000 39,004,000 
South America— 
AT OONLIDA .cucwrsnoaeg wouss este peek en naae es 9,858,111 30, 867,852 39,329,781 3, 768, 738 
Brazilt. Meee. won coca c ccwes pee meere- 6, 827,550 42,539,203 10, 701,672 22,089,812 
Cihilon ae ce acta Plo eSeminar apers 441,027 2,387,940 6, 263, 482 331, 156 
Colom Dido ceensio cede cts seis etme o- rere 972,000 7,971, 700 872,400 1,621,900 
TOPS a eet tae RIA SCP RTE RC ERT TROON Oxo. 432,108 1,805, 853 11,209, 235 688, 696 
Urigud yes do seb: eee rerebes ee be emuee 622,894 7,372,381 15,405,607 307, 924 
Venezuclane stone. reece enn eect 167,708 2,278,000 113,439 512,086 
Asia— 
British Ina... s..<+5..se. «eee ane ieurer sels 2,345,387 | 160,094,250 43,564,540 - 
TOTTI OS MEN. co carecore alo se 0 chs nyse, 2 Stator evens Wicks) Kero 411 87,991 242 1,836, 169 
ihe Oi hh1 MPs Soto e oo Gnuto Uc 72,595 1,862,717 125720 3, 258, 603 
Trade: ASB ibis nas polewne scare ate wre - ~ 4,004,672 - 
Japatic! 262% 5 s.cccelnagisie «30 preteens rome 1,501,177 1,559, 838 30,516 913,502 
LCE GN MS SP PN oo AO COREE O02 53,804 1,671, 185 5,473 1,583,513 
Netherlands East Indies.............-++- 637,938 4,701, 2856 1,803,5787 994,916 
Philippines....ccaisiseisle «aos 005 seewes cong 400, 6488 1,446, 205 128,632 2,965, 832 
ST ae 0, ee eneisa coer oan aar 344, 634 5, 221,920 - 864, 247 
Syria and Lebanon............4.+--ee eee: 54, 850 384,570 1,421,105 6,041 
Turkey in Europe and Asia...........+++- 563, 138 5,207,171 10,739, 269 - 
Africa— 
Algerians) ic. cc es. cere) ote een © owe es 172,522 850, 493 5,845,113 60,291 
Egypt? 33,798 924,208 1,409,000 13,617 
Brench Morocco! ©... sce. > x. cto oe eras 218,143 1,964,002 8,086,468 93, 688 
French West Africa. :...vic6 eo. cee 240,463 3,942,934 8,705, 6595 143 , 962 
Gai anaebs GODan ACM DO UDEDOn sen ¢ OOO LS 2,403 5,192,824 3,227,772 14, 63111 
Madagascar. ii. .cs.c ccc esc enero sceesee 2,000 5, 693, 124 203,772 504, 047 
Nigeria......... ST PR seer GA CURD COR 189,503 2,688, 135 1,957,812 43,947 
Southern Rhodesia..........000ssceseesees 2,666 2,688,677 323,940 79,176 
Territory of S.W. Africa..............-00- 17,985 622,426 928,581 5,856 
FAN GA WY AA se) sve,v-seimyoiercniernne sain mee oem. aia Tags 92 4,852,587 1,934,416 4,917 
LG RET Tei lees en Ramee 8 SIME ye “ah? 102,272 486, 853 3,375,170 21,992 
Union of South Africa. 7... .2+- nee. eee 867,614 10,750,9763 | 35,010,8133 828,178° 
Oceania— 
PARISET Al ise oops che ea ce ote alaere ene folarovene sutton 1,767,758 14,048,671 | 113,048,031 1,158,274 
New Zealand «cet ct lele « setactetete ws aleetetets 273,906 4,301,128 28,649,038 660,393 


you gee 6) Ot eat eS es 


1 On farms only. 2 Cattle and buffaloes. 
animals belonging to the Army. 5 Sheep and goats. 
7 Sheep owned by natives. 8 Horses and mules. 
Been Army. 10 Number registered for fiscal purposes. 
only. 


3 In rural districts only. 4 Exclusive of 
6 Exclusive of cattle on dairy farms. 

9 Exclusive of animals belonging to the 
11 Swine belonging to Kuropeans 


a 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.* 


Note.—A short article on ‘“‘Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting the Forests’’ was pub- 
lished at pp. 311-313 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions. 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic 
zone, reaching from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from 
the International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in 
climatic, physiographic, and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character 
of the forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest 
regions may be recognized. The following principal regions are described separately : 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane, and Coast Forest Regions. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient 
to consider two sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities, and they are 
described hereunder as the Northern Transition, and the Aspen Grove Sections. 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This region includes all of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all but the northwest corner of New 
_ Brunswick. Its climate is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly favourable 
to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topography and 
geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum altitude 
is 2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton island and parts of Nova 
Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the region varies from level 
to gently rolling. 

In the northern parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton island coniferous 
forests predominate, but elsewhere mixed forests, interspersed by so-called “hard- 
wood ridges’’, are the rule. 

Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant, and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red 
pine, are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. 
Hemlock, which is still to be found in most parts of the region, is believed to have 
been much more important in previous times. Other characteristic conifers are 
cedar and tamarack. 

Yellow birch, maple, and beech occur in fairly large quantities, and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. White birch and poplar are found in association with 
the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, basswood, 
and elm. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This forest, centering on 
the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence valley, 
is of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between predominantly 
_ coniferous forests to the north, and the deciduous forests to the south. Precipitation 
varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in the east, and 
the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedimentary origin 
are common, but southward extensions of the granitic areas of the Canadian Shield 
are also included within the boundaries of the region. 

The characteristic species are white pine, red pine, and hemlock, but with 
these are associated the maples, yellow birch, and, in some sections, beech and 


* Material in this chapter has been prepared by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Dominion Forest 
Service of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Statistics col- 
lects and compiles statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed reports covering 
the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. 
These printed reports are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each 
important industry or group of industries. For detailed list of publications, see Chapter X XIX. 
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basswood. Aspen, cedar, and jack pine are widely distributed, and spruce and 
balsam fir are common in certain localities, Among the less widely distributed 
hardwood species are white birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, oak, ironwood, 
butternut, and black walnut. 


The pine forests of the Ottawa valley and Algonquin areas have been famous 
as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbering areas. Elsewhere in the region, forests 
of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood stands 
in the more favoured locations towards the south. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—This region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, 
and occupies the southwestern portion of what is commonly referred to as the 
Ontario peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions which 
permit of the growth-of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. 
Because of its fertile soil, the area is completely settled, and the forests are now 
_ represented only by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 


7 Among the characteristic trees are beech and sugar maple, together with bass- 
wood, red maple, and several’ oaks. Coniferous species are largely represented 
_ by scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock, and juniper. 


Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, 
are hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, 
sassafras, black gum, Kentucky coffee tree, and a number of other species which 
find their northern limit in this region. 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbroken from the Atlantic coast of Quebec west- 
ward to Alaska. Along its southern side it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
_ St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and 
is terminated in the west in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. To the north 
it is bounded by the limits of tree growth. 


The principal trees of the region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch, and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky mountains the latter 
Species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as 
__a line running from lake Winnipeg to lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, the 
region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian forma- 
tions known as the Canadian Shield. Within the area described there are extensive 
tracts of good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a larger portion 
of the region is characterized by shallow soils. Very considerable areas of bare 
rock testify to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. The forests 
of this part of the region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and balsam fir 
as dominants, and are valuable chiefly for pulpwood. 


West of lake Winnipeg the same tree species are in evidence but in different 
_ proportions. Here the soil is deep and relatively fertile, and the characteristic 
forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 


The climate of the region is severe, and precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
_ to 30 inches annually, although these figures are exceeded in eastern Quebec. 


The Northern Transition Section.—This area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because none of its forests are of commercial value 
_ although of considerable local economic value. It represents a transition from the 
merchantable forests of the south to the treeless wastes of the far north. White 
and black spruce, larch, and birch are the principal tree species, and these are 
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usually restricted to stunted form by the severity of the climate. In river valleys 
and other protected sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. 
The principal economic value of the forests probably consists in the habitat which 
they provide for fur-bearing animals, and the wood they furnish for fuel and buildings 
for the scattered inhabitants of the region. 


The Aspen Grove Section.—This section, which lies entirely within the Prairie 
Provinces, is also a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. 
It is a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open 
grasslands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree, and is in sole possession of 
most of the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm and 
“ash occur singly or in small groups in river bottoms. Most of the area is farmed 
and much of the forest is now in the form of woodlots. 

The Sub-Alpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the Boreal 
Region up the east slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. This same type of forest 
re-appears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International 
Boundary between the plateaus of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra 
formation of the mountain tops of the Coast ranges. 


In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 


sea-level. Rainfall is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is: 


short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils 
are mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. The dominant tree 
species are Englemann spruce and alpine fir, lodgepole pine, and aspen. Less widely 
distributed are mountain hemlock, alpine larch, and white-barked pine. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—This region, often referred to as the In- 
terior Wet Belt of British Columbia, supports forests which are somewhat similar 
in composition to those of the Coast Region. 


The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers which lie between elevations of 2,500 
feet and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, 
and above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the 
Coast and Montane Regions. The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The 
region should actually be mapped as a series of ‘Gslands” and “stringers” surrounded 
by patches of Sub-Alpine forest; but it is impracticable to do this on so small a 
scale as is used for the map on page 284. 


Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
the Coast Forest Region. Because of the complete physical separation of the two 
regions in Canada, and also because of important differences in environmental 
conditions, the division made here has been adopted. 


The principal species in this region are Engelmann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock, and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine, and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fires. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. | 


The Montane Forest Region.—This region forms part of what is often termed 
the Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It occupies an extensive series of 
plateaux, valleys, and ranges in the interior of the province, which extends north- 
ward from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena river. The 
climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall, and moderate to high tempers 
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atures. The dryest conditions are found in the lower river valleys, where the forest 
gives way to open grassland. 


The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, and 
aspen. ‘Towards the northern limits of the region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. ‘Towards the 
east, stands of Engelmann spruce and alpine fir grade into the forests of the Columbia 
Region. Aspen is a more important constituent of the northern parts of this forest. 


The Coast Forest Region.—This region includes the western slope of the 
Coast and Cascade mountains and the Insular System, the higher elevations of 
which form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group and other islands along 
_ the coast. 


The climate in this region is mild and equable; with heavy precipitation varying 
from 40 to 120 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn 
and winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of 
coniferous forests, and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in the 
Dominion. 


The dominant trees are western hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
_ with these are Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 
these species, of which the most important commercially is Douglas fir, grow to 
large sizes, and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers which occur in the region but are of much less importance 
include yellow cedar, mountain hemlock, amabilis, grand, and alpine firs, and western 
white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, and 
Garry oak and madrona are found in the vicinity of the straits of Georgia. Broad- 
leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in the southern sections, and 
black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important hardwood from the com- 
mercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as “softwoods’, but they comprise 
_ over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or “hardwood” species is large, only about 
a dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with twice the number of conifers. 


For descriptions of the individual tree species, the reader is referred to pp. 
283-286 of the Canada Year Book, 1936, where the chief tree species were covered, 
and to Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 61, “(Native Trees of Canada’’, pub- 
lished by the Department of Mines and Resources, where the subject is treated 
in detail. 

Section 3.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of which 549,700 square miles is considered 
as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. About 255,000 square 
miles of this agricultural land is occupied and of this 213,000 square miles is 
classified as improved and under pasture and 42,000 square miles as forested. 


In Table 1, p. 54, the forested lands are shown in detail. It will be seen 
that the total area covered by existing forests is 1,254,082 square miles, including 
41,637 square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. Most of this will, 
no doubt, be left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. There is 
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also a considerable area of forest land which is of agricultural value and will eventu- 
ally be cleared, but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest 
land which can best be utilized for forest production. The accessible and productive 
forest area is estimated to be 800,783 square miles, of which 395,538 square miles 
carries timber of merchantable size and on 405,245 square miles there is young 
growth which, if protected from fire, will eventually produce merchantable timber. 
The remaining area of 453,299 square miles carries forests of value either because 
of their influence on water control, climatic conditions, game conservation, or by 
reason of their attraction to tourists and their value as a source of wood for local 
use. On account of their geographical location or because of unfavourable growth 
conditions these forests at present are considered as non-productive from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. 


As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever-increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, some of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 473,645 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous timber, 
921,176 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,962 square miles 
hardwood or broad-leaved species. 

In Canada as a whole about 10-2 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. The distribution of Dominion forest 
experimental areas, provincial forests, provincial parks and national parks, by 
provinces, is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1987. 
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D ee 
orest Provincial Sere i 
Province. Experi- Forest Prowingial eon Total. 
mental Reserves. 5 : 
Areas 


A | | a ee ee 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


NovaiScotitvn nsncdeerts ois iss cent ubus Nil Nil Nil 458-80 458-80 
Noho BEUNS Wick tet eee tec ee tcorerecr ie 35-00 Nil Nil 0-10 35-10 
Quebet../¢, uct se? her ae eee ae a 7-25 | 31,659-60 4,759-00 Nil 36, 425-85 
CNCATIO sees ee atin sie Geren orevee eyes 97-10 19, 606-00 4, 248-00 11-69 23, 962-79 
Manitobavi aya ee eicoeres teeta eee 35-95 3,811-09 Nil 1,148-04 4,995-08 
aolcatche walle: sec aeesisene aie orients ore Nil 9, 724-86 546-47 1, 869-00 12, 140-33 
Alpert aa pee Soon see ae Maroc areciel eters tetete 62-60 14, 409-69 2-27 7,316-00! 21,790-56 
British Columbia vee se eretpertese oe Nil 24, 126-00 2,727-47 1,715-00 28, 568-47 

TROGAIA Atom cacertioar ae eee 237-90 | 103,337-24 | 12,2838-21 12,518-63 128, 376-98 


ee eee 


1 Not including the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest Territories, 
and the Tar Sands Reserve. 


Of the total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title 
to 12-9 p.c. of the area but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 78-6 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 91-5 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
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privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1935 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 


During the years 1926-30, which were typical of pre-depression conditions, the 
average annual depletion due to use was approximately 2,000 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 970 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The average annual loss from fire 
_ was estimated at 185 million cubic feet of conifers and 45 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. Though no widespread epidemics of insects or fungous diseases have 
occurred in recent years, local infestations which cause considerable loss develop 
practically every year. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered severely from 
“gout” induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus Dreyfusia, 
previously undescribed. In the Gaspe peninsula the Spruce saw-fly became a serious 
menace. In the absence as yet of any basic data on which to estimate the annual 
depletion from these causes, it may be taken as 700 million cubic feet. The total 
annual depletion during the five-year period was, therefore, estimated to have been 
about 3,900 million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced by 
growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
Surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of 
Mines and Resources acts as a clearing house for the national inventory, and in addi- 
tion to collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities has 
conducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
The inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed. The 
Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the increment 
taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive silvicultural research 
at forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta. 


Under present conditions it is estimated that 133,288 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 36,854 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered as accessible. 
27175—19 
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1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, Classified by Type 
and Merchantable Size, by Provinces and Regions, with Estimate of Grand 
Total Stand, 1936. 


Conifers. .  Broad-Leaved. 
Total oe 
F P quiv- quiv- 
Province and Region. Pad Small alent Small alent 
torial Material. in Material. in 
‘ tanding Standing Standing 
Timber Timber Timber. 
million} 1,000 | million million] 1,000 | million million} 1,000 | million 
feet cords. cubic cords. cubic feet cords. cubic 
b.m. feet. eet b.m. feet. 
Prince Edward Island. . 100 700 104}| ° 100 14 120 800 118 
Nova Scotia.....:..... 4,854 23,182 82775 5,805 808] 6,024 28,987 4,583 
New Brunswick....... 5,657} 48,070 6,863 15,737 2,359] 9,601) 63,807 9, 222 
QuebeC re. « ssatcccan ness 52,175) 277,300 43,871 88,750 10,307] 60,740} 366,050 54,178 


105,820| 12/1641 33,260] 356,995| 46,724 


ff || Sf SS 


Ontario ss sentences 23,620} 251,175} 34,560 


Torats, EasteRN PRo- 
VINCE Secie's ooiresers areas 86,406| 600,427 89,173) 23,839} 216,212 25, 652109; 745 


—— | J || Ef Sf 


Manitoban..i. os teceas 1,045 9,645 1,357] 1,620) 19,110 2,170) 2,665 


816,639} 114,825 


28,755 8,528 - 


Saskatchewan......... 4,085} 12,865 2,400) 2,825) 46,260 5,013] 6,910}. 59,125 7,413 — 


Albertagat.. . cet 7'000| 74.4001 10,2381 25080/ 36,000] 3,876 9,080} 110,400] 14,113 


ToTats, PRAIRIE PRro- 


VANCES. sie's/ujeinie ¢ sivlainies 12,130} 96,910) 138,996 101,870| 11,059]| 18,655] 198,280| 25,054 


British Columbia...... 116,508 91,470 30,120 790 14311116, 913 92,260 30,263 
Totals, Accessible ‘ 
Standi.Cieee eeeess 215,044) 788,807) 133,288 $18,372]  36,854/245,313/1,107,179| 170,142 
Totals, Inaccessible k 
Standen ak 171,673] 503,268} 88,789 136,192| 14,726/179,937| 639,460) 103,514 
Grand Totals....... 386, 717|1,292,075| 222,076] 38,533) 454,564)  51,580//425,250/1, 746,639) 273,656 


Section 4.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 


Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences | 


to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State retains © i 


the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
_stumpage values or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if con- 
ditions demand them, . 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest !and has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows: Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 13 p.c., except 
in the National Parks and Indian reserves. In all cases timber lands are now ad- 
ministered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are explored their 
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lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Absolute forest land is 
usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing of the title to 
lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned in every 
province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, so 
common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests 
on this basis. ) 

The administration of forest lands under Dominion control and those under 
the control of each of the provinces is reviewed below. a 


Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion control 
are administered by the Department of Mines and’ Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office administers 
_ the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs Branch 
administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. The 
Dominion Forest Service has charge of the forest experiment stations. 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control.—Nova Scotia.—In this province, 
10,478 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
timber is administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests, with a Chief Forester 
in charge of protection, surveys, etc. Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. 

New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department -of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns, and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 13,644 square miles of forest land. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests ad- 
ministers the timber lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest pro- 
tection has been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. 
Licences are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, 
subject to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in 
fee simple, made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 31,048 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 31,660 square miles and provincial parks 4,759 square miles. 


Oniario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister, and Provincial Forester. 


In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of 
by individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. The 
licensees usually undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the province, 
the type of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 
square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. Provincial forest 
Teserves cover 19,606 square miles, and the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 

Manitoba—The Forest Service of the Department. of Mines and Natural 
Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 1930. A provincial Air 
Service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is mainly 
used for purposes of furest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,811 
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square miles, are permanently reserved for the production of forest products. — 


Timber is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber permits, 
covering small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One 
pulp and paper-mill is in operation in the province. The area of privately-owned 
forest land is estimated to be 8,500 square miles. 

Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the De- 
partment of Natural Resources. The organization is unique in Canada, because 
the different resources are not controlled by different branches of the Department. 
Instead, each field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his 
district. Forestry affairs of the Department are controlled by the Director of 
Forests. Timber disposal is carried out under licence, sale, and permit. An Air 
Service is maintained, mainly for forest protection purposes. Forest reserves 
occupy 9,725 square miles and provincial parks 546 square miles. Privately-owned 
forest land is estimated to be 6,250 square miles. 

Alberta-—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines ad- 


ministers and protects the provincial forests. Timber is disposed of through licences __ 


and permits; except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but 
licensed berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,410 square miles, and 
10,044 square miles of forest land are privately owned. 

British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered:timber lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 24,126 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks include 
2,727 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties 


are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About © 


17,519 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks and the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, the administration of 
forest lands is now the function of the individual provinces. Up to the end of the 
fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior was respon- 
sible for fire protection in the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. However, by reason of the 
transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial control, their adminis- 
tration is now a matter of provincial concern. 


Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes, and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
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development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a, 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed 
by the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway 
Act. 

The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest fires. 
Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the trans- 
portation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
has been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and 
the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically 
by this means than by ground surveys. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback, and 
foot patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the 
maintenance of systems of communication and transportation, and of fire lanes and 
fire guards in the forest. 


The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. These pumps, each of which weighs from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far as 
seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, to a much greater 
distance. Small hand pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also 
used effectively in many cases. : 

In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine, which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion, Special efforts are made through the 
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schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
the younger generation as.to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 

Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation pub- 
licity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest fire hazard which is expressed in the form of an index computed from the 
weather factors. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time, but, by the aid of weather forecasts, they can 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in . 


the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by provincial governments on denuded 


Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the management — 


of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive working plans, 
so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research activities are now 
assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving marked 
attention both from the Dominion services and some of the provincial services, 
About 400 technically-trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
provincial forest services or with paper and lumber companies. In addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 


of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. A considerable number of foresters are actively — 


engaged in the control of commercial logging operations. 


Dominion Forest Service.—The activities of the Dominion Government in 
forest research are centred in the Dominion Forest Service, which is a bureau of the 


Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. — 
Until the time of transfer of the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces, and the © 


Railway Belt and Peace River Block in British Columbia, to provincial control — 


in 1930, the Forest Service was primarily concerned with the administration of _ 


forest reserves and the protection of all forests on Crown lands from fire. In ad- 


dition silvicultural research work had been carried on at the Petawawa Experiment _ 
Station in the Ottawa valley since 1918. Since the transfer of the resources the — 
Service has been entirely devoted to investigations in the fields of forest economics, | 


silvicultural research, forest fire-hazard research, and forest products resezrch. 
In co-operation with the provincial forest authorities, the Forest Service as- 


sembles the available information respecting the forest resources of the Dominion, | 
in order to prepare a national forest inventory. Such material is revised every 
five years and published in reports, entitled “The Forests of Canada’’, which are- 
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submitted to the quinquennial British Empire Forestry Conferences. Besides 
giving assistance to certain provinces in the preparation of their inventories, the 


Service is developing improved methods in interpreting the valuable forestry data 
contained in aerial photographs. | 


Five forest experiment stations, where investigations of the underlying prin- 
- ciples governing the growth of forests can be made, and where practical methods of 
management can be tested, are now in operation. Besides the original station at 
Petawawa, new establishments, opened since 1930, include the Acadia station near 
Fredericton, N.B.; the Valcartier station near Quebec; the Duck Mountain station 
in Manitoba; and the Kananaskis station in the foothills west of Calgary. The 


_ total area of the five stations is approximately 238 square miles. These stations, 


or experimental areas, are used for forest fire-hazard research as well as for silvicul- 


_ tural work, and also form centres from which investigations can be conducted in 


other areas in the regions in which they are located. 


One of the principal problems now exercising the minds of all who are interested 


_ -in the future welfare of our forest resources concerns the present condition and future 


_ prospects of forest areas which have been cut or burned. The Forest Service is 


conducting a special series of investigations into this question. 


Forest Products Laboratories —In order to promote the more efficient use 
of the forest resources of Canada and at the same time assist the wood-using indus- 
tries in the more technical problems encountered in their manufacturing operations, 
the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were organized in 1913 as a part of the 
Forest Service of the Department of the Interior. ; Their need was then felt on ac- 
count of the influence of the establishment of such laboratories in other important 
timber-growing countries. Besides, on account of Canada’s large exports of timber 
and timber products, it became increasingly apparent that, in order to meet world 
competition in the timber trade, it was necessary that Canada keep fully abreast of 
_ other countries in scientific developments in wood utilization. 


For several years the Laboratories carried on all their work in Montreal, under 
an arrangement with McGill University. The subsequent development of their 
work has necessitated the establishing of a Branch Laboratory in Vancouver in a 
building provided by the University of British Columbia; the transfer of the Main 
Laboratories to Ottawa, and the establishing of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
_ Laboratories in Montreal in a building erected by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. In this building is also housed the executive offices of the Association 
and certain laboratories of McGill University devoted to research in cellulose and 
related products. The Pulp and Paper Association, in addition to providing ac- 
commodation for the Laboratories, makes a yearly grant to the Laboratories to 
assist in financing the work, and through a Joint Administrative Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Government and the Association, takes an active 
part in formulating and forwarding the work of the Division. Close co-operation 
is also maintained with McGill University. 


The main Laboratories in Ottawa carry out work in timber mechanics, wood 
fabrication, wood preservation, lumber seasoning, timber pathology, wood structure, 
wood identification, wood chemistry and general wood utilization, they also co- 
Operate with other government departments and industrial organizations in timber 
Marketing problems. In addition, the Ottawa Laboratories carry out many in- 
vestigations in connection with logging problems of the pulp and paper industry. 
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The Vancouver Laboratory devotes attention to special problems relating to 
Pacific Coast timbers which require local treatment and which cannot be carried out 
to advantage in the main Laboratories on account of distance or for other reasons. 


A research committee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was set up 
several years ago to effect liaison between the industry and the Laboratories and 


make as effective as possible the application of researches carried out by the Labora- 


tories in the problems of the lumber industry. 


Since the Laboratories were established, many advances have been made in 
the technique of wood utilization. Improvements have been made in treating rail- 
way ties, telephone poles, mining timbers, and other structural timbers with creosote, 
water-soluble salts, and other chemicals. This has enhanced the value of wood as a 
permanent structural material and permitted its use for a variety of purposes for 
which it is otherwise unsuitable. The work carried out in the treatment of hard- 
woods, particularly birch, beech, and maple, has been of particular value. Re- 
ductions in the cost of manufacture of pulp and paper, and improvements in quality 
of products have resulted from researches of the Laboratories. Of particular interest 


has been the development in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Canadian - 


Standards Freeness Tester and the Johnston Fibre Classifier. Valuable work has 
also been carried out in the manufacture of groundwood pulp and in the pulping of 
resinous woods and hardwoods. 


The study of the significance of discolouration in timber, as for example in 
jack pine, red cedar, and Douglas fir, has been responsible to a considerable degree 
in curtailing rejection of such material. Researches carried out in the spraying or 
dipping of timber, notably the sapwood of the pines, with chemicals which are 
toxic to wood-staining organisms have assisted in curtailing losses on this account 
which in some years amounted to as high as one million dollars. 


Through researches carried out in the Laboratories and at wood-working plants 
important advances have been made in seasoning both in the open air and in ex- 


perimental dry-kilns. This work has been particularly valuable in both Fastern - 


and Western Canada in connection with export markets which are becoming in- 
creasingly critical of specifications. The work carried out has been of significance 
to exporters of both softwoods and hardwoods. 


Mechanical and physical tests have been carried out on nearly all important — 


Canadian commercial species of timber according to practices which have been 
adopted by laboratories of countries of the British Empire and the United States. 
A great deal of work has also been carried out on large structural timbers. This 
information has been widely used by Canadian engineers and bas formed the basis 
for the revision of city building codes. It has also been made the basis for Canadian 
standard grades for all species of Canadian woods of structural importance which 
have been set up by the Canadian Engineering Standards Association. 


Close co-operation is maintained between the Laboratories and the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce through its Trade 
Commissioners. The Laboratories also co-operate closely with the Dominion 
Department of Public Works in all its timber structures and with other Dominion 
Departments, notably Agriculture, National Defence, and Transport; also with 
Canadian railroads and other large public utility organizations. 


Universities and Other Agencies.—Education in forestry and opportunities 
for research are offered by four Canadian universities. ‘The University of Toronto, 
the University of New Brunswick and the University of British Columbia provide 
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four-year courses leading to a professional degree. ‘The School of Forestry and 
Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the French 
language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas in both 
sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper-making at 
Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural colleges provide 
short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has been established at 
Duchesnay by the Quebec Forest Service. 


A provincial forest experiment station of six square miles is maintained by the 
Quebec Forest Service at Duchesnay, near Quebec city, and the British Columbia 
Forest Branch has four such stations, totalling fourteen square miles and located at 
Aleza Lake, Campbell River, Cowichan Lake, and Green Timbers. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
-farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting wocdlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided 
free except for transportation charges. A total of over 125,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 communal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 

but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry. It provides trees for sale and distribution in the province, 
comprising seedlings and transplants for forest planting and larger trees for orna- 
mental purposes. The capacity of the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision 
is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests and there are now 76 
of these, covering 594,059 acres. 


Section 5.—Forest Utilization. 


A short historical sketch of forest utilization in Canada appears at p. 325 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and an article on ‘“The History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade”, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., will be found at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition 
of the Canada Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada tle climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
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the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is, therefore, almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water cl iefly by logging railways but in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub- 


contractors and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable — 


quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only-provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior, and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood, and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling, and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss, and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1930 to 1934 inclusive. The exports and imports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-36, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 

2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1930-34. 


Product. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and ‘boltee2 eorex cutest: 75,563,041 32,889, 204 18,029,759 23,158,381 29,115,515 
Pulp wood Steen © jee tracts 67,529, 612 51,973, 243 36, 750,910 33,213,973 38,302,807 
HPO WOOG eaten ora ericine sve-Maleteteters 43,786,064 44, 237,948 30,627,632 31, 141, 104 31,489,524 
Hewn railway ties............. ; ; 4,144,169 1,353, 664 1,370, 750 1,541,901 
POLES EE. ee Naa tate omar are 6, 733, 259 3,057,546 1,411,209 963,951 1,091,046 
Round mining timber......... 885,343 958, 681 809, 700 841,982 954,059 
HONCO POStS. fare ces cco seme 1,585,985 1,388,074 990,568 969,291 988, 884 
Wood for distillation.......... 335,330 266,080 251,281 342,107 286,847 
Henceirails Mipriscime soceteae 624, 968 454, 205 253,077 215,521 262,519 
Miscellaneous products........ 4,770,993 ‘1,754,780 1,628, 452 1,556,082 1,506, 630 
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It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1934 involved 
the investment of $131,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part of 
the year equivalent to 74,000 man-years, and distributed over $47,000,000 in wages 
and salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain convert- 
ing factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity 
of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material 
_in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors 
it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1934, due to con- 
sumption for use, amounted to 2,299,547,000 cubic feet of standing timber. To 
this total must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects, and fungi, 
which would bring the average annual depletion to more than four billion cubic feet 
of standing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated quantities of wood cut, by 
chief products, together with the respective converting factor, the equivalent in stand- 
ing timber and the estimated value in each case for 1934, with totals 1924-34. Table 4 
shows the extent of the drain on our forest resources in 1933 and 1934, by provinces. 

3.—Quantities of Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 


Standing Timber, and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1934, with Comparative 
Totals, 1924-34. 


Quantity Equivalent 
Reported Converting Volume in Total 
Product. or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. : Timber. 
’000 cubic ft. $ 
Totals—1924 - - 2,808,506 213,146,710 
1925 - - 2,839,138 209,276,561 
- = 2,838,106 204,436,328 
~ - 2,865,303 204,937,750 
- - 2,988,038 212,950,799 
= = 3,090,615 219,570,129 
- - 3,056,930 206,853,494 
- - 2,006,144 141,123,930 
- ~ 1,882,228 92,106,252 
~ - 25027, 714 93,773,142 
Logs and bolts.. 3,040,909 219 665, 958 29,115,515 
TU ay C0 Ta SE eee 5,773,970 117 675,555 38,302,807 
TS 2) (ONC /6 AR Se aie a 8,707,840 95 827,246 31,489,524 
RAB MUMEUIOR eck jas hess. Soa. c Gains 3s 3,221,018 12 38,652 1,541,901 
OVS, 3 Se 330, 193 13 4,291 1,091,046 
Round mining timber.............. cubic ft. 5, 204, 985 1-3 6,766 954,059 
| CEILS. tty tid Ge ee elle ones number 14,059, 443 2 28,119 988, 884 
Wood for distillation.............4. cords 48,077 123 5,914 286, 847 
RT ae a a ee number 4,822,535 3 14, 468 262,519 
Miscellaneous products............. cords - ~ 32,578 1,506, 630 
PRUSUAISS LOSE, cc cs.. oes es ule - - 25299, 547 105,539, 732 


4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934. 


Equivalent Volumes in 


Standing Timber. 


Total Values. 


Province. 
1933. 1934. 1933 1934. 
000 cubic ft.] ’000 cubic ft. $ $ 
mene tiward Island. 2)5.5.5... 00s. l.eeceees 12,078 12,147 501,178 502,392 
ESC OUI te on osc ras ccccine ethno nf 101,734 122,892 4,970,096 5,857,594 
eaURLATIMISWACIC). fe be. wo lacesag dace 115,055 152,063 6,197,630 8,155, 613 
a ec dle h S stacieace vi so coS 717,358 809,619 34, 813,053 38,312,690 
Th soccer iescans ces 440,118 466, 780 23, 298, 854 24,726,574 
IE eh i oily os und dvcivoes or smee 53,116 59,029 1,695,545 1,891,440 
NNN DO EIN hg, 024 es oak vn gu volo piviels eid’ 73,043 77,864 1,818,869 2,001,815 
PETES Seb ys Seeley 0 pe en ot TEE 91,551 96,095 2,483, 713 2,651,620 
EE BTID. 5 hy sc cine 5s cp caviecceseie. 423,661 503,058 17,994, 204 21,439,994 
PUAN; 5:2. < Stoaaetctct B oanieshhs de 2,027,714 | 2,299,547 93,773,142 105,539, 732 
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Subsection 2.—-The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 


at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output - 


of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, following which there was a steady 
recovery, resulting in a second peak in 1929 of $243,970,761. This was followed by 
annual decreases down to 1933 and increases in 1934 and 1935. 


The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the exist- 
ence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of 
pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United States. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on pp. 307-8. 


There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1935, num- 
bered 28 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp- and paper-mills, and 24 mills 
making paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can thev be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber heing cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is, 
therefore, largely cut from private lands. Table 5 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1926 to 1935, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 

In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
Since 1930 the proportion exported has been less than one-fifth. 
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5.—Production, Consumption, ieee 2 apy Imports of Pulpwoced, calendar years 
=o. e 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 288 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Apparent Total Production of at aerecd payee a Imported Pulpwood 
Pualpwood in Canada. Fulpanilis, Unvianifacterad. 4.1..,028o @ Canada. 
Year. =e 
Per Gent Per cent Per cent 
Average an 
: Total : of Total , of Total of Total 
Quantity. Value. Smt Quantity. Produc- Quantity. Produc- || Quantity.} Produc- 
+S P : tion, tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c. cords. p.c. 
1926....} 5,621, 305/68, 100,303 12-11)| 4,229,567 75-2! 1,391, 738 24-8 2 2 
1927....] 5,929, 496/70, 284, 895 11-85]| 4,387,687 74-0! 1,541, 769 26-0 2 2 
-1928....| 6,295, 912/74, 587,843 11-85] 4, 763, 646 75-7|| 1,532, 266 24-3 32,674 0-7 
1929....| 6,536,335|76, 120,063 11-65]| 5,241,340 80-2|| 1,294,995 19-8 37,082 0-7 
 1930....} 5,977,183]67, 529, 622 11-30] 4,646, 717 77-7|| 1,330, 466 22-3 94, 632 1-6 
1931....| 5,046, 291/51,973, 243 10-30] 4,088, 988 81-0) 957,303 19-0 59,291 1-4 
1932....| 4,222, 224/36, 750,910 8-70] 3,602, 100 85-3) 620,124 14-7 45, 654 1-1 
1933....] 4,746,383/33, 213,973 7:00|| 4,027,827 84-9] 718,556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934....| 5,773,970/38, 302,807 6:-63]| 4,752, 685 82-3] 1,021, 285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
1935....| 6,095, 016/41, 195, 871 6-76|| 4,985, 143 81-8] 1,109,873 18-2 19,940 0-3 
1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1936 were 1,235,754 cords. 2None reported. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 

mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves, and other parts of numerous annual plants, 
but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources 
led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally 
spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all 
but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 

mill, but there are in Canada a number of “cutting-up” and “rossing”’ mills operating 

on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 

_ a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 

measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 
1926 to 1935 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes described. 
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The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 at 2,150,251 tons, more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following this, 
with the exception of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the 
annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 
4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1982 since when ° 
steady increases have been recorded. 
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6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1926-35. 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 293 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Total Production.1 


Year 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons, $ tons. $ $ 
LCn | eg aC ce ee ee 3,229,791 115, 154, 199 1,901, 268 44,800, 257 : 1,251,178 69, 220, 427 
EIS See eee 3,278,978 114, 442, 550 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169,002 
ais siecle kik hwakle 3,608,045 121, 184, 214 2,127,699 47,549,324 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
ss a5,0.0:6 6. 2 Ow ee eas 4,021,229 129,088,154 |} 2,420,774 51,617,360 1,501,273 76,198,051 
(SL). SRG ne a ey eee 3,619,345 112,355,872 2,283, 130 48,317,494 1, 265,057 63, 156,351 
Bap ants Vuk shlationtasies | 3,167,960 84,780,809 2,016,480 37,096, 768 1, 151,480 46,998, 988 
i: eee ee 2,663, 248 64,412, 453 1,696,021 28,018, 451 967,227 35, 987, 294 
BSE osu id'sis oy Sale teas 2,979,562 64,114,074 1,859,049 25,332,444 1,120,513 38, 781, 630 
ena. 575, ¢ afsidois tree Sieh 3,636,335 75,726, 958 2,394, 765 30,875,323 1,241,570 44,851, 635 
REEDS Sores eT eet eee 3,868,341 79,722,039 || 2,563,695 32,323, 820 1, 283, 743 46,444,144 


1 Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 


During 1935 there were 28 mills manufacturing pulp only and 43 combined 
pulp- and paper-mills. These 71 establishments turned out 3,868,341 tons of pulp, 
valued at $79,722,039, as compared with 3,636,335 tons of pulp, valued 
at $75,726,958, in 1934. Of the 1935 total for pulp, 3,045,728 tons, valued at 
$47,283,533, were made in the combined pulp- and paper-mills for their own use in 
manufacturing paper. Of the remainder, 146,090 tons, valued at $5,305,410, 
were made for sale in Canada, while 676,523 tons, valued at $27,183,096, were made 
for export. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the 
industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a 
definite market value as pulp. 


Over 66 p.c. of the production in 1935 was groundwood pulp and 17 p.c. un- 
bleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate and soda fibre made up the 
remainder, with groundwood and chemical screenings, for which a considerable market 
has developed in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid insuating 
boards. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the latest seven years. 


-7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1929-35. 
ed 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada.1 
Year. = pe a eens 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
ae ee a eae 2,174,805 | 69,286,498 1,255,010 | 39,963,767 || 4,021,229 | 129,033, 154 
0 es a ne 1,833,000 | 58,703,067 1,048,559 | 31,463,873 8,619,345 | 112,355,872 
ie n8 Pic o.. alulatedrssavere ove 1,513,658 | 41,884,387 858,100 | 22,944, 933 3, 167,960 84, 780, 809 
ocak eile ele 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 2,663, 248 64, 412, 453 
5 bag ois 0 0S 5 oa’ 1,360,704 | 29,860,706 867,417 | 18,644,259 2,979,562 64, 114,074 
oo. ie 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 || 3,636,335 75, 726, 958 
ae A 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 3,868,341 79,722,039 


; 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1935. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1934 are shown for comparison. 
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Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1933-36, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1936 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 754,496 tons. 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1935 were 6,737,916 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 10 p.c. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1934 and 1935. 


ne eS at 
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Years ended Dec. 31— 
= Proportions, 1935. 
ite 1913. 1934. 1935. 
Weed Woe Wotei.«:}.Gihenaieed: (iieeheten!. al 
Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. 
er tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
BSWOGEH s aysle or fei eke oie areyanelaretalareitcte sh eieye 1,112,313 | 2,566,670 | 2,676,608 | 2,037,769 638, 839 
1 LETTS Ss ge RI ae i aa ee irre ee 132,674 | 1,552,597 | 1,783,824 || 1,203,664 580, 160 
INOE W Sy seeas seats ss ea cine 5 Syanslot ee 779,025 | 1,049,372 837, 295 318, 813 518, 482 
Canada pict. ee Set. Pee bas aes 298,169 605,641 | 662,474 532,107 130,367 
Germany owen: tec cecaniis cesta isan aes 206,042 342,796 327,661 325, 202 2,459 
United Dtavess ses calc oares so ease ome 19,776 142,931 171,710 168,543 3,167 
OPI es iis wae weak eee a oaee et ae 112,714 145,518 170,629 154, 638 15,991 
CZECHORIOWAKING «<< ocr e sche c tase oe eet 23, 935 111,044 100,811 100,760 51 
Poland... +a tec sancee ess peeve tae Nil 4,455 3,988 3,988 Nil 
Swatzeriand (ican 3s Sraitesonrsy 7,328 3,643 2,916 2,378 538 
Newioundiandicig. ). 2. Biss Se 57,165 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
WOtals. 5.2 tno es sees 2,749,141 | 6,524,662 | 6,737,916 || 4,847,862 1,890,054 


ee en 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for the years 1917 to 1935 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 


During 1935 there were 43 combined pulp- and paper-mills and 24 mills making 
paper only. These 67 establishments preduced 3,280,896 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $129,078,386, as 
compared to 3,069,516 tons, valued at $120,892,225 in 1934. Newsprint paper 
now forms nearly 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canda. In 19385, the 
production was 2,765,444 tons, valued at $91,762,201, a record production for 
volume although its value was lower than that of 1929, the previous record year. 
The preliminary estimate for 1936 is 3,190,599 tons, also a record for volume. 
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9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1926-35. 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1917-25 will be found at p. 334 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
e6VNae3—w—s—eoeoeoeeaesssSsSSSSasSsSSS 


Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
Year 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons, $ tons, $ tons. $ 
LU ee ae 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80, 403 14, 765, 725 97,057 8,552,400 
ROM Te. dartoutorne ania: 2,082, 830 132, 286, 729 75,072 12,916, 469 102,707 9,607,828 
OS Rn eee Ae 2,414,393 144, 146, 632 79, 138 14,008, 406 111,667 10,424,217 
OES SS area eas 2,725,331 150, 800, 157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 
EOS aR kone i Sebae 2,497,952 | 136,181,883 69,468 12, 261, 659 78,320 7,880, 224 
SR ee oe 2,227,052 111,419, 637 59,580 10, 154,171 77,194 7,479, 993 
MRE Aes c's Seitidy tec aks aa 1,919,205 85,539, 852 56,781 8, 687,895 69,018 6, 289, 293 
Lbs ER AaPOL LS ge oe 2,021,965 66,959, 501 60, 683 8,927,408 67, 780 6,441,695 
SSB 5 oe eae 2,604,973 86,811, 460 64,991 9,681,536 79,779 7,740,823 
PSR soi va NTS Sei sye ess, 3' 2,765,444 91, 762, 201 70,350 10,440,789 82,517 7,956, 783 


Other Specified 
Boards. Paper Products. Totals, Paper. 
Year 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
IAC Sei Sei er va aoa 155, 469 8, 825, 804 44,006 4,973,352 2,266, 143 158,277,078 
| DALE RvR ie is Se ea a - 161,497 8,985, 788 46,585 4,433,926 2,468,691 168, 445,548 
BPA eva choc tenet deheave 193,061 10, 656, 200 50,940 5,069,950 2,849,199 184,305, 405 
DUE, Oe eee aes ieee 250,061 18,539,645 56,881 5, 287,012 3,197,149 192,989, 252 
UP eS ee eee 233,217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 2,926, 787 173, 626,383 
Lo She eed Slate eae a 202,854 10, 225, 732 44,545 4,350,356 2,611, 225 143 , 957, 264 
“EL ee a ea ae 209,938 9,621,041 85,825 3,735,042 2,290,767 114,115,570 
| TS A eis SS Se ae 232,190 10,598, 439 36, 802 3,762,832 2,419, 420 96, 689, 875 
AEE See ek ane reek See 280, 724 13,351,475 39,049 3,306, 931 3,069,516 120, 892, 225 
1 LETT eS eee ane 314,849 15,051, 893 47,736 3,866, 720 3,280,896 129,078,386 


~ 1 These totals include some unspecified paper products. 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1935, with 


about 9 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2 p.c. of book and writing 


paper and about 1 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1935. 
Oe 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
ean ee a et ees ee er ee ee 
tons. $ 

MD. ssh fa tert rma ee ters b ec 1,658,312 | 64,820,519 
|e oes SS Covet ru ame Pm Mpc et sun RING iter Re RS Se a 1,014, 642 42, 280, 833 
ETS Fl i oy ce Rt bt SB SAAT os CE po SR RR 299,816 | 10,708,145 
Memmensootiaand Now Brunswick: 65.0.5. i66%0ss60400daeesecccskccccccee 308,126 | 12,403,279 
VTL USPS Se ne ioe Peat ee ip Sa ee Oa SOR Od eee oa 3,280,896 | 130,212,776 


' 


i 


Quebec produced 51 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 31 p.c., British Columbia 
9 p.c., and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 9 p.c. 
27175—20 
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World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1935 has been estimated at 7,628,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
almost 53 p.c. and Canada alone over 36 p.c. The estimated production in the lead- 
ing 24 countries, compared with 1934, and the five-year averages 1931-35 were as 
follows:— 

11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Countries, 1934 
and 1935, and the Five-Year Averages, 1931-35. 
Norz.—Countries by order of importance according to the 1935 production. 


Production— Five- Production— Five- 
Country. —_____—_—_—_——__|_ Year Country. Year 
1934. 1935. | Average. 1934. 1935. | Average. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
@anadal ovens 2,599,000) 2,753,000) 2,300,800 Belgium........... 51,000 48,000 44,400 
United States...... 957,000 912,000 996,200) Austria..........-. 50,000 50,000 53,000 
Great Britain...... 940,000} 970,000} 849,800] Spain............. 42,000 42,000 55,200 
Germany........;. 446,000 464,000 462, 400 Switzerland....... 39,000 45,000 44,600 
Big Meta Oe 353,000} 358,000} 312,800) Czechoslovakia... 37,000 41,000 39,600 
JADON ew. 5 ele wags eis 344,000] 368,000] 309,200} Poland............ 32,000 34,000 27,800 
Nowtoindland eiiteiee 316,000 336, 000 298,000] Mexico...........- 20,000 20,000 16,800 ~~ 
Hinlandc: sack on coe 316,000} 329,000} 285,000 Denmarkes ee eeer 6,000 1,000 6,600 
Swedens-..<.. ces 272,000} 298,000} 271,600) Estonia........... 6,000 4,000 7,800 
Russiae sseceewets 190,000} 193,000} 148,600) Chili.............. 6,000 6,000 2,400 
INGRWAY:. concent! 155,000| 182,000} 161,600) Latvia............ 5,000 6,000 4,800 
Netherlands....... 92,000 92,000 87,000} # | ————__—|— 
Mtealy, gests s+ £5143 aidee68, 0001 se S908, O00) sop SBD ST REREY we nen cetaE Teeeeee DPR ACOSO 68,000 76,000 71,800 Totals, .....0..0< 7,342,000] 7,628,000} 6,857,800 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 256,661 short 
tons valued at $9,980,378. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, our exports of 
newsprint amounted to 2,663,081 tons valued at $90,761,379 and ranked second 
only to wheat among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and 
other paper in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36, see Table 12 of the chapter 
on External Trade. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date, her exports have increased more than nine-fold in quantity. The 


_ following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting 


countries in 1913, 1933, 19384 and 1985. Canada contributed to the total over 66 
p.c. or more than all the other 12 countries combined in 1934. Canada’s exports 


_ of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1936 were 2,993,089 tons. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1935. 


ee 
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Rank Years ended Dec. 31— 
in Country. 
1935. 1913. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
tons. tons tons tons 
-  LLUEUETL TES Ce Sei 5 P eee eee Raney ema ae 256,661 1,838,105 2,414,274 2,574,987 
2) |ILDIET CSV BOG Se orth ah oe ene ae a 77, 213 248, 748 286, 993 309,066 
Ber NGWIOUNCIBNGss. ss evs .cc cette ees 49,755 217,114 258, 902 276,036 
MLS WOUGN Se orks sa ge he so yon Petes Peds 67,938 201,475 209,990 228,422 
PIINOL WAU ce tate cee ere te een end 108,507 151,793 141,708 164, 196 
BEBMGOLIIADY S108 a, 58 fo eis tis ee ite 75,761 110,988 72,510 129,107 
PeenUMmIteGd KINgUOM 6. ss ss. vc cee ce ~ 105, 158 88, 882 66,406 78, 935 
MMT AUINGTI Aen oka ta cis. viceteils ckotcaihe sae ofl 14,855 44,945 45,125 44,708 
RIMM HEAD TR cos Mawehsciss s.ain seas ws d'a.cs. oes c cohltore § 3,270 41,214 38,370 40,932 
RGM MItCd SEALS: . 0 os. chee stor ey 43,301 11,148 23,427 22,523 
PME UNGLHerLands: ews oo2 chic. veeics ew gees - 14, 866 13, 240 11,002 
mn © ZOCNOBIOVAIIA +. ne c00 00h seocnceeccc. - 6,592 5,190 » 152 
Mame WItZOPIADG dete s oeces sce uke o's oa vould ae 12 12 12 
Lotalsie: rn ve ene 802,426 25975,997 3,576,202 3,883,678 


a ee 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp- and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their 
statistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there 
were altogether 95 mills in operation in 1935 and also in 1934. The capital invested 
in 1935 amounted to $545,572,938, the employees numbered 27,836 and their salaries 
and wages amounted to $35,893,318. If we disregard pulp made “for own use” in 
combined pulp- and paper-mills, the total value of the raw materials used in the 
industry as a whole amounted to $57,995,037, and the gross value of production to 
$162,651,282. The difference between these two, or the net value of production,t 
represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 1935 to $81,973,362 
or $104,656,245. The pulp and paper industry, one of the Jeading single manu- 
facturing industries in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, 
when it first exceeded the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of 
production from 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, until 1935 when it was over- 

* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper industry . 


__, | This is the net value of production as calculated for years prior to 1934. Actually for 1934 and 1935 
it is the figure shown less power and fuel used. } 
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taken by non-ferrous smelting and refining. It has been second to central electric 
stations in net value of production and capital for some years. Only the manu- 
facturing stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance 
being made for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products 
sold in connection with the woods operations. These form an important part of the 
industry as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in 
connection with sawmills and other industries. If the $7,041,052 worth of exported 
pulpwood be taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and 
paper industry toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1935 amounted to 
$122,235,432, representing the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, 
pulp, paper, and paper products. 


The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports, 
and about 80 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments. About half of the paper con- 
sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood 
or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and other products of the sawmill 


is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its - 


raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
British Columbia now produces 54 p.c. of the total. Table 13 gives the production 
of lumber, lath, and shingles in each year from 1926 to 1935. 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Lath, and Shingles Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1926-35. 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1908-25, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


f Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
ear. —— —————_———— Cnn 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 

WGI6 ees he can eee ee eee 4,185,140 |101,071,260 || 3,299,397 10,521, 723 1,378,366 6,527,060 
$927. 4s Farina eres rete 4,098,081 | 97,508,786 2,837,281 8,716,085 1,322,665 5,603,396 
NGS Cre. ce ae eden st osteo se 4,337,253 |103,590,035 2,865,994 | 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 
GLO eae Siteracen arene ate 4,741,941 |113,349, 886 2,707, 23 9,423,363 835, 799 2,860,799 
VOS0 ne ote cite oaks 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 1,914, 836 5,388, 837 398, 254 1, 154,593 
1 So as Aen lin tua ih Meare tone 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 1,453,277 3,001,229 228,050 576,080 
OSD Fe Od Foie a stare croeise eeroyets 1,809,884 | 26,851,924 1,802,008 3,556, 823 208,321 474, 889 
MOSS ar.te ceases tateoeieetre eon 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 1,939,519 4,448,876 151, 653 332,364 
NOSE R248 SSE ae aoe Sota el cette 2,578,411 } 40,509,600 2,408,616 4,422,578 177, 988 412,844 
TOSS. Soho crs otis octets seers 2,973,169 | 47,911, 256 3, 258, 253 7,593, 765 226, 854 536, 087 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 1935 
was 3,698, as compared with 3,572 in 1934. The capital invested in these mills in 
1935 was $75,973,627, employment amounted to 25,727 man-years and wages and 
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salaries amounted to $17,711,657. The logs, bolts, and other raw materials of the 
industry were valued at $34,326,753 and the gross value of production was $65,905,132. 
The net production in 1935 was $29,077,248. 


The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1934 to 1935 by 
15-3p.c. Lath production increased by 27-5 p.c., and shingle production by 35-3 p.c. 
Increases were reported in the production of all but pulpwood and a few of the minor 
products and total values also in¢reased with all but pulpwood, shooks, and pickets. 
The total gross value of production increased from $54,822,439 in 1934 to $65,905,132 

in 1935; for production by provinces for the two latest years see Table 14. 


14.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, and Values of Other and All Sawmill Products 
Made in Canada, by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


ee ee 


Values of 
Lumber Production. Other Sawmill Total Values. 
Products. 
Province. —_—— —— || ———$— —_______ ——__—_—_—. 
Quantities. Values. 
Se 094. 1935. 1934, 1935. 
1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. Ke 
M ft. b.m.|M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eer. Island .<...). 5,412 6, 226 87,737 105, 184 21,797 24,616 109,534 129, 800 
Nova Scotia...... 154, 204 140, 236} 2,080,491] 1,865,612 356,310 411, 229] 2,436,801] 2,276,841 
New Brunswick... 204,065 230,751} 3,241,670} 3,794, 122 618,563 659,099]! 3,860,233] 4,453,221 
Bebe! 65... 26... 296,220; 453,956] 4,887,380] 7,423, 881]| 2,256,016 2,436,461] 7,143,396] 9,860,342 
MPGUATIO,. «is. sca. 317,754] 351,085] 7,013,030} 8,283, 292|| 2,799, 680 2,412,779) 9,812, 710/10, 696,071 
Manitoba......... 43,305 67,877) 518,665 913,667 40,898 38,184) 559,563 951,851 
Saskatchewan..... 21, 256 34, 621 351,636] 555,386 18,720 69,791 370,356} 625,177 
Melberta..... 6... 0.. 71,563 78,070 945, 169 975,055 179,918 223,585]} 1,125,087] 1,198,640 
British Columbia..| 1,464,632] 1,610,347 21,383 , 822/23, 995,057] 8,020, 937/11, 718, 132 29,404, 759/35, 713, 189 
Betalses, jsy.8 2,578,411! 2,973, 169]40,509, 600/47, 911,256 14,312, 839]17,993,876)54,822, 439 65,905,132 


British Columbia came first in total production, contiibuting 54-2 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 86 p.c. of the shingles in 1935. Ontario followed in second 
place, Quebec was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
Important kind of lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, and 
balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood 
sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood 
in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. The exports in 1933 amounted to 1,140,541 M ft. b.m., valued at 
$18,979,506, of which the United Kingdom took the largest share. Exports to Empire 
countries made up 57 p.c. of the total and those to foreign countries 43 p.c. In 
1934 exports to Empire countries increased to 71 p.c. of the total, but decreased to 
64-7 p.c. in 1935. The exports of lumber and square timber increased in 1936 as 
compared with 1935, but the exports of shingles and lath decreased. (See Table 15.) 
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15.—Exports of Planks, Boards, and Square Timber, by Importing Countries, 
calendar years 1933-36. 


1935. 
Quantity.| Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ 
734, 272\14,099, 559 

4,965 88, 485 
3,867 96,576 
135,544| 1,781,639 


18,816} 350,751 
11,071) 221,155 


17,536] 327,107 
926, 071/16, 965, 272 


1934. 
Quantity.| Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ 
861, 193|16, 266, 405 

25,187| 465,804 
2,999 78,771 
123,905) 1,598,933 


20,160| 355,931 
17,156} 332,518 


9,544] 249,047 
1,060, 144|19, 347,404 


1933. 
Quantity.| Value. 
M ft.b.m. $ 
486,555} 8,197,350 

3,084 50,064 
1,613 40, 482 
124,078] 1,444,205 


14,385| 191,760 
14,134] 262,661 


9,266} 171,631 
653, 115/10, 358, 153 


Country. 


Quantity.| Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ 
957,948|19, 750, 191 
4,139 79,625 
6,364]. 176,720 
117,069) 1,542,487 


42,282) 853,171 
15,747| 327,730 


21,839] 454,858 
1,165, 388}23, 184, 782 


British— 
United Kingdom.. 
Trish Free State... 
New Zealand..... 
Australiae.csee st 
British South 


Other British 
Countriesh s. 20: 


Totals, British.... 
Foreign— 


530, 866/12, 841,995 
88,968] 1,155,008 


351,113] 8,279,291 


296,864| 6,418, 839 
74,649} 941,704 


110,694} 1,174,492 


233,714| 5,853,265 
103,522] 1,209,749 


Japanicwee teacchine 59,652| 706,297 71,810} 985,085 49,952) 654,132 30,155} 509,105 
Other Foreign 
C@ountriess...--- 20,216] 321,725 21,936) 446,764 28,763] 673,575 42,587) 978,315 


487,426] 8,621,353|| 430,982] 8,494,863 504,477|10,548, 702|| 692,576)15, 484, 423 


1,140, 541|18,979,506] 1,491,126 27,842,267 


Totals, Foreign.... 
Grand Totals.... 


Subsection 4.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce commod- 
ities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture articles 
in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 
which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, 
in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of 
articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage, and other containers; canoes, boats, and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks, and silos; 


1,430, 548|27,513,974] 1,857,964 38,669,205 | 


spools, handles, dowels, and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of — 


furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery, and paper 


goods. ‘The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, - 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every | 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 


use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 5.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each. 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 


statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper-group. In 1935 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $2,807,337,381 of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $441,160,387 or over 15 p.c. It was 
exceeded in this respect only by the vegetable products group with over 18 p.c. Of 
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the ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes the 
manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using indus- 
tries, was highest in number of establishments with 8,186, in net value of products 
with $239,387,227* and in salary and wage distribution with $128,196,524. 


In few industries did manufacture add, in 1935, a higher percentage to the raw 
material used than in the wood and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper this percentage was 101 and in the lumber industry 82. By the manufac- 
ture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 82 p.c. also. For the 
wood and paper group as a whole the value added by manufacture, in 1935 was 
$266,119,706,* or 152 p.c. of the value of raw materials used. Further details are 
_ given in Chapter XIV—Manufactures—of the present volume. 


The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, exports of wood and paper products 
amounted to $181,831,743 and made up 21-4 p.c. of the total value of exports for the 
period, amounting to $849,030,417. Exports of wood and paper products were 
exceeded by those of mineral products, which made up 33-4 p.c. of the total, and 
agricultural and vegetable products with 28-6 p.c. Wood and paper products are 
prominent among the individual items of exportation. N ewsprint paper is second 
only to wheat on the list, with wood-pulp fifth and sawn lumber sixth, The gross 
contribution of wood and paper products toward a favourable trade balance for 
Canada amounted to $158,560,112 during the same period, exceeding all other 
groups in this respect. 


Subsection 6.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests has 
ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has been 
burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss of merchant- 
able timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective services and 
the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our resources. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
fires. About the year 1845 vast areas west of lake Superior were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake 
Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 
square miles of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian 
bay. About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John 
district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two 
.other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the 
southern Algoma district; in Quebec, country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this time. 


During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern Ontario. 

A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 
July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest 
around Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are 
devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly 
depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous fires, chiefly 


* See footnote (ft) p. 307. 
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in Eastern Canada. A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over with a 
loss of approximately $46,000,000. The average area burned over for the ten-year 
period from 1926 to 1935 was slightly over two million acres with an average annual 
total loss and damage of four and a half million dollars. 


Speaking generally, there are, annually, two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 


Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations, show that, during 
the ten-year period from 1926 to 1935, 86 p.c. of all fires reported were due to 
human agencies and were, therefore, preventable. The remainder were attributed 
to lightning or other natural causes. Campers, settlers, smokers, and railways are 
responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, including 
lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 


worw caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in Eastern — 


Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed: by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In these regions the active state of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm are 
causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During recent years 


dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the Entomological | 


Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective in the control 
of certain defoliating insects under certain conditions. Perhaps the mest effective 


means of controlling destructive forest insects is by the introduction of parasites. — 


The Entomological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped this means of attack with marked success in the case of the larch saw fly 
and has recently secured from Europe some millions of parasitic insects which are 
being liberated in the forests infested with the spruce saw fly. The loss caused by 


the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that 


caused by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent 
in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing © 


timber for use amounts to about 2,300,000,000 cubic feet. During the latest ten years 


fire has destroyed annually about 268,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber — 
and the young growth of various ages on 848,379 acres. The destruction occasioned 


by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 700,000,000 cubic 


feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being | 
depleted at the rate of upwards of about four billion cubic feet per annum. With — 


about 600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition, an average 
annual increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest 


management and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruction of young 


growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused by 


repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced at the present 
time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly in excess 


of this quantity. Nevertheless, extensive reproduction and rate-of-growth surveys — 
being conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is 
ereater than previously estimated. | 
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CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 


This chapter is divided into three sections dealing, respectively, with: the fur 
trade, using that term in the sense which historical association has given it in 
Canada; fur farming, which follows closely the treatment formerly given the 
subject in the chapter on agriculture; and fur production and trade statistics, 
covering the total production and external trade in raw furs. 


Section 1.—The Fur Trade. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
followed a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have taken place in the fur trade 
since the early days. The railway revolutionized conditions of transportation to 
the West and indeed wherever its influence has reached, and more recently the 
motor vehicle and the extension of roads have provided access to outlying districts 
along the fringe of settlement. Vessels ply the larger lakes and rivers, while the 
gasolene-driven boat may be taken into quite remote water routes. Finally the 
aeroplane is frequently used for transportation of furs from the more inaccessible 
districts. Increase in trapping and improved methods of capture, together with 
the advance of lumbering, mining, and agricultural settlement have driven some 
fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield. However, this more widespread 
search for furs and more intensive exploitation has been followed by a more thorough 
regulation of the fur trade and the effort to administer more carefully the wild-life 
resources of the country so that the supply may be perpetuated. Furthermore, 
some of the fur-bearing animals appear to be adapting themselves to conditions in 
settled country as illustrated by the fact that Ontario and Quebec, the provinces 
with the largest populations, usually report the largest catches of furs. | While the 
settlement of the country has inevitably reduced the area in which some fur-bearing 
animals, such as the beaver, can survive, nevertheless a tremendous area remains 
which is unsuitable for agricultural settlement and which under proper adminis- 
tration should provide a natural babitat for such animals perpetually. Altogether 
the annual production of furs in Canada under modern conditions has increased 
rather than diminished, although some of the chief furs of the early days have not 
only declined in relative importance, but the average annual production is smaller. 


Conservation.*—The conservation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the respective provincial and territorial govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Dominion as a whole is concerned in the conservation of 


* Prepared under the direction of F. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department - 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, by Hoyes Lloyd, Superintendent of Wild Life Protection. 
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fur and of all wild-life resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation 
efforts of the various Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Protection was organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise 
with respect to the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and 
Northwest Game Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conser- 
vation. Through conferences of Provincial and Dominion officials which were 
called together for many years by the Department of the Interior, but are now 
convoked by the Department of Mines and Resources, uniform and concerted 
action has been taken and the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resources has been 
advanced. The general policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has 
been mainly along two lines: first, to so regulate the taking of animals by limitation 
of catch or close season as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural 
conditions provide a suitable habitat; and second, to provide sanctuaries in strategic 
places which serve as reservoirs from which large areas of surrounding wild country 
may be naturally re-stocked. 


Information on the wild-life conservation activities of the provinces and terri- 
tories may be secured from the chief game officials listed below: G. A. Jeckell, - 
Controller, Controller’s Office, Dawson, Yukon; Roy A. Gibson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Northwest Territories, Ottawa, (administers Northwest Game Act); Heke 
Butler, Inspector, Office of the Game Commission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia; J. A. Hutchison, Game Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Edward §. Forsyth, Game Commissioner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; A. G. Cunningham, Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba; D. J. Taylor, 
Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, 2, Ontario; L. A. Richard, Deputy 
Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries, Quebec, Quebec; Lt.-Col. H. H. Ritchie, 
Chief Game Warden, Department of Landsand Mines, Fredericton, New Brunswick; 
F. A. Harrison, Chief Clerk, Department of Lands and Forests, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Live Stock Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming.* 


Fur farming is playing an increasingly important part in the production of furs 
in Canada, the value of pelts of ranch-bred animals advancing from 3 p.c. of the 
total value of the fur production in 1921 to 31 p.c. in 1935. 


Origin of the Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the 
fur-farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of thle 929 edition of the Year 
Book, while a more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts of 
farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of 
the operations. Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, 
other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are being raised successfully in captivity— 
mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher,and fitch. The mink in particular thrives 
in captivity if it receives proper care, and the number of mink farms is accordingly 


-d * Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the fAnimals and Animal Products Branch, Dominion 
idan Statistics. This Branch publishes detailed annual reports on fur farms and on the production 
of raw furs. ; 
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increasing at a rapid rate. In addition to the farms already mentioned, where 
animals are raised in rather confined quarters, many areas of marsh, stream or lake 
are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the case of these semi-aquatic 
animals, however, although the animals are usually kept within a carefully fenced 
area where they are given supplementary food and are protected from predatory 
enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural conditions. 


For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches was the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
dental feature. Thus, in 1925 the value of live silver foxes sold was $2,755,000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only $736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 
values for both live animals and pelts. The industry appears to be gradually 
becoming stabilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest 
year, 1935, the value of live silver foxes sold was only $562,480, while that of silver 
fox pelts sold was $3,690,431, and for all fur farms the sales of pelts represented 
88 p.c. of the total revenue. 


Statistics of Fur Farms.—tThe earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919. Since then annual statistics have been obtained 
covering the chief phases of the industry. The statistics of 1919 recorded 429 
fur farms with 8,326 fur-bearing animals. The wide growth of the industry since 
then is evident from the statistics of the tables which follow. 


. Table 1, showing the number of farms and capital investment in the industry 
by provinces, indicates that Prince Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin 
of supremacy in the industry. In recent years the larger and more populous prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario have exceeded Prince Edward Island in the number of 
fur farms, and in the capital invested in fur-bearing animals and land and buildings 
used for fur farming. 


1.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1933-35. 


Values of Land and Values of Fur-Bearing 
Fur Farms. Buildings. Animals. 
Province, 
1938. | 1984. | 1935. | 1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ts, Island... ..... 609} 646) 771) 901,201) 879,088) 884,895) 1,052,172) 1,168,683] 1,192,410 
Nova Scotia........ 659} 690] 853 254,739] 314,687] 408,045) 431,098) 557,447 
New Brunswick. 756} 991] 983 563,009} 508,221) 668,192} 941,746} 949,101 
Quebec............. ,147| 2,279) 2,408 1,035,942] 1,173,107] 1,517,668} 1,627,874] 1,910,659 
Oe 1,044} 1,026) 1,029 1,215,022) 1,321,913] 1,464,181) 1,606,592) 1,848,343 
PIPEILODS ss oc nae a8 280) 352 592,400 700,403 649,331 760,546 913,072 
Saskatchewan...... 200) 225) 308 404,707} 413,752) 441,896] 490,828) 545,552 
BR eae oo ise wha 8} 510) 463 852,449} 905,918] 963,480) 1,077,110} 1,085,050 
British Columbia 323] 298) 272 397,887| 356,184] 336,237; 314,725] 373,916 
MSO etety tars crecs:c os 7 14,550 11,750 8,365 8,365 6,275 
OURS. s,s ok 6,473) 7,019) 7,495] 6,265,201] 6,209,788) 6,590,825] 7,509,567) 8,427,567) 9,381,825 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals which have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1935 than in any previous year. The values of animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 
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2.—Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1927-33. 


ee 


Kind of Animal. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Silveriox- jee eee 57,961} 72,631] 97,190} 105,894} 95,734) 92,703] 103,842) 125,577| 141,509 
Patch or cross fox......... 1,747 1,853 2,563 37835 3,369 2,978 2,574 2,472 1,931 
Redox. s3 oes. 1,198 1, 489 2,348 3,018 2,879 2,526] 2,244 2,031 1,548 
Bihetoxrs).. Se ree cence fis fool 1,576 Loo 1,219 858 689 691 669 
Sibver*blue fox. s.eea0. Nil 6| Nil Nil 12 5 2} Nil Nil 
Wihitesioxs sic ice ere Nil 1 4 64 65 39 11 5| Nil 
Minis! | SNe See eee eee paolo 5,028] 10,436} 20,726] 21,062] 17,212] 18,640} 25,435) 31,946 
Raeeooncentrec:. Sunnie 1, 238 1,852 2,870 ie i) 3, 600 3,057 ab yr 1,867 1,334 
Sleunleee. dor Gasset: Seen 111 99 78 20 54 20 12 19} Nil 
Martenzy. sasecst.. coe ieee 112 152 187 228 272 207 202 154 113 
Bish@riky ty oct cet ae 87 136 184 195 244 200 183 164 163 
GPOSSUNa ce Aan. oe eis Nill Nil Nil 31> Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Coyote ere ee 29 30 73 135 72 44 34 22 18 
BAdkCYe tee eer aoe Nil 113 726 559 307 119 63 45 22 
nynivat sea Bae 2 0) 10 13 16 10 41 Nil Nil 
OPEC Aihara ee ee Nil 1 Die INST Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Hitehye: oe seaiee ae ee Nil Nil 25 150 826 1,587 1,857 1,558 1,144 
Herre t Men iceuisa eter ae Nil Nil 5 Nil 3 4 6 
Weaseltiet ae Scores Nil Nil 11 6 11 17 8 9 8 
INGUbEIS See cee eee Nil Nil Nil 10 Die 56 64 46 72 
SIDOLial Warey eee eee erae 16} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Chinchilla rabbit......... 3,085 3,464 1,438 1, 206 239 80 79 79 2 
Rabbite nest eer 1,129 ior 428 475 207 285 291 118 57 
Karakulisheep....aae en; 1,082 94 96 193 140 108 107 111 102 
Muskratls osprmsneee eo 55,390] 168,861] 711,111) 425,525) 119,285] 132,973} 65,324] 35,556} 20,539 
Beaver ee vee 505 799 698 1,02 806 1,118 1,029 1,010 1,180 

Tovtais?. icencose. 128,020) 259,682] 832,059} 568,018) 250,446] 256,205) 199,782) 196,970) 202,363 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


3.—Values of Fur-Bewing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1927-35. 


een 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1988. | 1934. | 1935. 


—— | — | | sf SS J SS 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ss fox... .|12,824, 787|14, 922, 378/18, 047, 124/13, 386, 171/7, 259, 148|6, 027,501 6, 849, 725 7,742, 294)8,495, 851 
atch or 


cross fox... 122,400 167,222| 238,220] 270,257) 150,597] 112,548) 99,570) 81,292); 65,684 
Red fox mare 28,460 46,770 Ot b75 77,872| 45,988 33,199 2A coROoe 16,149 
Blue fox... .>: 221,780 172, 682 196,750 174,193 TBE VRE eee y Tee ids 25, 243 22,865 20,750 
Silver-blue 

foxuieie eee Nil 1,529 Nil Nil 650 200 100 Nil Nil 
White fox.... Nil 150 400 1,700 2,410 1,310 920 800 Nil 
Minn leaps 148,005} 328,998 765,333] 1,286,737| 642,045) 328,534] 349,411) 451,499} 695,492 
Raccoon..... 41,093 59,672 80, 801 72,242) 48,640) 32,0338 22,996 15,844 10,658 
Skunmke.a 1,100 693 341 (8 187 126 12 14 Nil 
Marten...... 10,510 14,310 17,340 20,660 17,550 10,739 10,697 8,125 6,460 
Kisherace-s 12,610 24,325 28,585 29,810 29,170 16,995 17,190 14,745 16,425 
Opossum.... Nil Nil Nil 25 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Coyotetse = 490 480 850 1,592 836 302 356 138 132 
Badger...... Nil 4,445 23 , 350 18,812 7,425 2,601 357 1,040 434 
Taya 4c. 100 880 825 1, 600 660 320 20 Nil Nil 
Otterks .. ee Nil 70 100 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Hitches ke Nil Nil 550 5, 760 13,478 16,496 11,729 6, 604 4,598 
Herrot?. 32> Nil Nil 25 5 Nil 15 12 i 30 
Weasel...... Nil Nil 50 25 28 29 8 10 4 
Netrial . . 22. Nil Nil Nil 700 1,880 2,245 2,460 945 1,065 
Siberian 

ares nc tee 80 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil. 
Chinchilla 

rabbit..... 23, 648 Qe ll 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 36 5 
Rabbit, 

Ri Cc Sitverd soos 9, 280 12.575 2,428 1,623 685 1,454 484 234 109 
Karakul 

sheep...... 21,539 5,348 4,300 5,304 1, 650 1, 255 1,060 917 540 
Muskrat!.... 127,921) 562,749) 1,725,391 755,800) 152,889 93,473 56,088] 31,625 20, 852 
Beaver!..... 24,455 48,475 75,070 84,667} 48,042} 38,818 32,659 24,955 26,587 

Totals.... .|13,618, 258/16, 401, 453|21, 303, 035/16, 197, 747/8,497, 237 |6, 754, 762|7, 509 ,567/8,427,567/9, 381,825 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operato1s of the farms. 
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The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1927 to 
1935 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During the five latest years the sales of pelts have 
exceeded the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1927-35. 


Kind of Animal. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ban ven LOX. 523 5 wewsalde « 2,501, 816)3, 552, 874/38, 856, 158|1, 405, 202 358,394] 193,043} 301,612] 488, 847 562,480 
Patch or cross fox..... 23,350 38,675 66,554 29,296 8,526 4,467 Dols 3,291 3, 280 
G5 Mas a ee 5,079 12, 159 22,178 10,900 5,788 2,657 2,744 D029 2,110 
BRERLOX Soret cx oh 28,115 28,530 45,035 24, 895 8, 270 1,355 502 825 335 
Silver-blue fox........ Nil 550 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
RVbIbe f0X. fos. es ae Nil Nil Nil 161} Nil 210} Nil Nil Nil 
LOY PG ae Oe sad ap 58,992! 140,889] 407,570] 301,754 85,728} 28,581] 34,802] 68,708] 73,402 
BPACODON >, (5 Avian. «k « 7,626 18,031 17,996 13, 800 4,825 2,163 2,201 1,294 779 
ve Uae epee hy, "etal Ai 190 Nil 0 Nil il Nil Nil Nil Nil 
MATT ON Sr. cbric ln 700 350 1,270 2,075 905 570 100 155 800 
| EET ES aaa eee 635 2,070 4,825 4,399 7,495 2,090 1,200 1,825 Oy200 
WOVOUR Ie cc tseccoke lk. Nil 20 20) ~ 124) Nil Nil 230} Nil 
BSAC). oo ee aS Nil 215 4,984 2,957 485 145 6 Nil 320 
ROVUR Soe ere ee Be Nil Nil Nil i Nil 20] Nil Nil Nil 
OC Cee a Nil Nil 100 1,720 6,724 5,565 4,025 2,436 2,307 
ieevObe. 0 konica Nil Nil 76! ~=Nil Ni Nil Nil 6} Nil 
SERS ied RA Stee tee Nil Nil Nil Nil 175 515 675 1,040 115 
Siberian hare......... 58} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Chinchilla rabbit..... 11,860} 18,355 2,469 170 58 438] Nil Nil Nil 
RraDpit; 0.6.9... cece. 2,689 7,861 1,071 677 172 642 439 120 4 
Karakul sheep........ 4,215 150 200 1,500 70 275 300 212 160 
Mhisirateses:. 6 ok oS 6,719 16,206 44,308 28,394] - 3,881 457 83 8 15 
SUE TINS ee Reg ee 100 200 60 625 3880} Nil 460 1,325) Nil 
POLAIS: St ee ee 25652, 150|3,837,420|4, 474,953 1,828,545| 492,000| 243,193 354,462] 573,051| 649,432 


5.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Can: da, 1$27-35. 
er ree 
Kind of Animal.| 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


SLVer {OX.,...046/s.. 2,067, 170)2, 278, 611/2, 195, 253]2, 921, 885 2,835,470)2,821,593/3, 441, 020/3, 690, 431/4, 437,301 
Patch or cross fox 49,125 54,307 43,122 75,676 84,993 93,018 95,522 84,503 75,273 
igi lt (oo aan Die2ai 21,774 18,585 21,549 20,445 21,924 23, 652 17,788 14,301 
EB INGWTOX 5. cas 08 8,053 13,516 19,144 25,318 12,758 9,032 9,325 12,250 9,179 
pV hitefox......<'.. Nil Nil Nil 25 792 135 65 50 75 
ae 4,546 8,916 12,471 34,538 99,033 87,604] 127,241] 145,680} 323,263 
=Raccoon......... 1,193 1,502 8,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 4,738 5,248 4,410 
Sa sae 30 48 a 4 10 Nil Nil 6 
Marten’ ci s..5 ac. 173 30 Nil 100 79 313 262 175 194 
BHISHOT: 0... sis0 60 112 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 963 626 
UN a 60 Nil 340 691 718 395 610 530 322 
HAOPOT. ccs. Nil 28 1,646 3,925 3,101 1,398 629 408 296 
JO ae Nil 45 Nil 100 Nil Nil 66 Nil Nil 
0 Nil Nil Nil Nil 341 568 2,616 3,184 2,010 
Wveasel so. ..cc2.. Nil Nil Nil 7 Nil 34 30 2s 25 
“i aa Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 50 
Chinchilla rabbit 1,701 526 806 45 65 8 Nil Nil Nil 
Rabbit, n.e.s....} - 182 246 263 22 Nil Nil 29 Nil Nil 
Karakul sheep... 800 Nil Nil Nil Nil 246 139 638 338 
Muskrat... ics... 8,564 9,365 9,335 9,205 8,945 55 Os} 4,710 4,034 e213 
ES) 100 25 550 150 126 410 213 105 113 
Totals.....|2,163,014 2,389, 026/2,304, 910}3,096,270/3,071, 460 3,046, 627/3, 712, 443/3, 966, 010/4,870,995 


Section 3.—Statistics of Total Production and Trade in Furs. 


Fur Production Statistics.*—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs 
and skins taken were collected at the Decennial Census of 1881 and thereafter till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900, and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Animal and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. i 
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commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements 
were subsequently made with the provinces whereby the provincial game depart- 
ments undertook to supply annually to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics state- 
ments of the numbers and values of pelts taken in the respective provinces, the infor- 
mation being based on royalties, export taxes, etc. These returns include furs 
produced on fur farms as well as those taken by trappers from the wild-life resources 
of the Dominion. ‘The figures of pelts produced and their values are given in Table 6 
for the years since annual statistics were instituted. 'The high value shown for 1920 
ig due to the inflated prices at that time. The value for the latest year ended June 30, 
1935, represents a good recovery and is higher than for any year since 1929. The 
decrease in the number of pelts is attributable chiefly to reductions in the numbers 
of muskrat, ermine, rabbit, and squirrel. 


_ Canadian consumption of furs is increasing with the growth of population and 
wealth. An important industry has developed in the dressing and dyeing of furs. 
Imported furs, chiefly of types not produced in Canada, as well as domestic furs 
are treated in these plants. The industry is on a custom basis, that is, the work 
ig done for customers and a charge made according to the nature of the work in- © 
volved. In 1935 the number of fur skins treated was 5,738,920 and the amount 
received by the plants for the work, $1,374,747. The plants in operation numbered 13. 


As a result of increased Canadian consumption and the disorganization of older © 
European markets at the close of the Great War, fur auctions were instituted in | 
Canada. The first Canadian fur auction was held in Montreal in 1920, when ~ 
949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were sold. The most recent figures show that — 
at the auction sales held in Montreal during 1935 there were 1,342,769 pelts disposed — 
of with a total value of $4,562,669. Sales are also held at Winnipeg, Edmonton, ~ 
and Vancouver. These sales are attended by foreign as well as Canadian fur buyers. 


6.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced | 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-35. ? 


alue Value 
Year ended June 30— Pelts of Year ended June 30— Pelts of : 
elts. Pelts 
No $ No. $ 
1 PA A ROE hg) voi eae 3,600,004 | 21,387,005} 1928.............ee eee 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 © 
1D oan nisnanpoobatouenar 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 |) 1929...........--.2.0-00e 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 
LPP a ans oxgemomodcbognees 4,366,790 | 17,488,867 || 1980...........--eeeeeee 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 
PE eaagaopgobcododonjccne. 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 || 1931..............---.-- 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 
192A ane cocteniheeiin scat 4,207,593 | 15,648,817 |) 1982..................0-> 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 
Is oa ap biased otini.c camer 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 || 1983............0-- eens 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 © 
YL acne dog ohbonmrccne 75.00 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 |] 1984...........e eens ees 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 — 
PRA Meee ynriHeh Rea th OF Oe 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 || 1935..............- woe ey: 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 
should take this into account. 


Among the provinces, Ontario occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1934-35 being valued at $2,218,514. The relation of the value of raw 
fur production in each province to the total for Canada in 1934-35 is shown by the | 
following percentages: Ontario, 17-3; Quebec, 14-9; Northwest Territories, 13-1; | 
Alberta, 11-5; Saskatchewan, 9-8; Manitoba, 9-2; British Columbia, 6:3; New | 
Brunswick, 5-9; Prince Edward Island, 5-1; Nova Scotia, 5-1; and Yukon, 1-8. 
Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts produced in the two latest years are | 
given in Table 7. 
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7.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, years 
ended June 30, 1934 and 1935. 


—eee—o—————ssSsSS—eoeooo—eeeeee—eee 


; Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 
Province or Territory. 
1933-34. 1934-35. 1933-34. 1934-35. 

; $ $ 
Peemmmanctward Jolande. 05 sneer eens reid es eR 14, 452 19,828 540,355 653, 238 
REMMIRRED Does I et Ti od Ra 43,429 66, 828 550, 699 650, 836 
SUIEETMUIRWIGES eee Shee ores Cee he Sore eee. 59,581 55, 184 661,094 765, 169 
Re Bi ee a ets 20 dis 2 anes sisie GE oct Obg have 307,819 299,279 | 1,479,811 1,915,009 
MM radi Ok valde Se aaa Ob FE so cee sb dae cae Pn 805, 630 686,342 |} 2,230,030 2,218,514 
TERR POS EL ates NTS ey AIS Ee le Se Bs 2 SWE whe ods 599,550 490,295 || 1,323,522 1,185, 205 
STUNTS THE IES ec or en age a ea 1,541,339 | 1,004,122 | 1,430,834 1,263,056 
DMRS ne fect ee sheathed en 2,270,491 | 1,850,461 || 1,533,799 1,474,528 
MRR SOU ct cs eds hic Po view oaiea veh Boe on cs 160, 438 200,351 961, 108 809, 168 
BRM WOSE A OSTIGORION oy 5s so iwiorciondaless ols ooncioaw c, 229, 665 212,414 || 1,515,077 1,678,544 
(OL ONO NT 4 ec Rae a gs ais rai ee a iC Lie aaah a 43, 803 41,309 122,999 230,074 
ROUSIBS ore Stee Sos oo Ge eae 6,076,197 | 4,926,413 |] 12,349,328 | 12,843,341 


The principal item is silver fox, whose total value of $4,343,823 represents 34 
p.c. of the total value of raw fur production in the season. Silver fox is the product 


almost entirely of the fur farms and, owing to the expansion of the fur-farming 


industry throughout the Dominion, has shown an increase in pelt production in 
nearly every season from 1920-21 onward. The value of pelts of other kinds of 
foxes added to the silver fox brings the total for all fox pelts to $6,903,792, or 54 p.c. 
of the total for all furs. Following silver fox in order of importance, but with 
considerably smaller total values, are: muskrat, $1,784,252; mink, $1,540,684; and 
white fox, $1,043,028. 


The following table gives details of rawfur production b y kinds for 1934 and 1935. 


8.—Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1934 and 1935. 


— Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. ||Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. 
1933-34. 1934-35. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
$ $ 
Badger 9,426 7-69 
Bear, black and brown 1,845 1-64 
Bear, gri 1 45 4-50 
ear, white 572 13-30 
Beaver 412, 862 8-23 
Coyote or prairie wolf! 359,036 6°77 
Ermine (weasel) 276,502 0-48 
isher or pekan 170,064 45-62 
itch 2,931 1-17 
Fox, cross 694,174 21-16 
ox, red 781,709 7-48 
Fox, silver 4,343, 823 36-06 
‘ox, blue ,550 24-73 
ox, white 1,043,028 15-24 
Fox, unspecified 8,508 7°32 
ynx 511,410 23 +23 
Marten or sable 318, 463 13-90 
i 1,540, 684 8-41 
Muskrat 1, 784, 252 0-90 
tter 152, 404 17-07 
Rabbit 18,097 0-06 
coon 69,309 3°45 
MS o's o's 87,154 0-66 
Squirrel 109, 757 0-09 
ild cat 7,759 3-50 
Wolf1 102,918 8-57 
Wolverine or carcajou 3,988 6-09 
Domestic cat 71 0-13 
PEMIEAAS 2745 ieee on 6,076,197 | 4,926,413 || 12,349,328 | 12,843,341 ~ 


ma Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts, 
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External Trade in Furs.—The important external markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1935, show that of the total of $15,224,342 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom took $9,755,922 and the United States $4,626,876. In the early years of 
the 19th century, the exports of furs exceeded in value those of any other product. 
This has greatly changed, yet the total output has not declined and Canada may 
still be described as one of the great fur preserves of the world. In 1667 exports ot 
furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 1850, the 
first year for which tables of the Customs Department are available, the value of 
raw furs exported was £19,395 ($93,872). The following table shows exports for 
recent years which are greatly in excess of the earlier values. 


9.—Exports of Canadian Raw Furs by Leading Countries and Kinds of Fur, years 
ended June 30, 1931-35. 
oOo FF 


Country ardent Years ended June 30— 


ieee elt a PS AIC IO hc rd aaa A LP rene FU 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. - 1935. | 
CountTRY. $ $ $ $ $ 

United kongdom es eee deck peers 7,456, 594 6,316,529 7,122,874 8,723,485 9,755,922 

United: Statestnsaerttoreaetaca one 4,706,663 | 3,908,773 2,684, 231 4,156,005 4, 626, 876 

OCher COUNPIES ese. Pee ewe ea ee here sts 1,380,831 1,269, 784 1,372,947 1,065,331 841,544 
Totaisy ssh eee own eee 13,544,088 | 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 15,224,342 ; 

Kinp or Four. 

Beaver in. ose: fee as et PRION, 5 1,388,382 1,094, 413 871,710 709,960 748,521 
Fox-black andisilvier, care ce crraaeccieteone = 4,640,506 | 3,818,463 4,550,906 | 5,264,026 5,708,024 | 

ROX OUNCH. jee ae sk ee ete 1,938, 551 2,021,303 1,676,757 | 2,076,921 2,818,386 

Marten ts o-cu.mete Gee Cee elie Meeks 474, 806 -370, 722 282,868 295, 002 302,516 

Mink=® peck aaa eke er ea Seas Pee 1,292,102 1, 144, 828 1,314, 047 2,144,121 1,878, 666 

IMUslcrabaytene chica minis crete creer: 1,353,019 1,136,155 987,189 1,235,333 | .. 1,622,787 
Other Keindshiee are eee. rere eiees 27456, 122 1,909, 202 1,496,575 2,219,458 2,145,442 — 
Totalse.. Aes Ee eee 13,544,088 | 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 15,224,342 


19.—Imports of Raw Furs by Leading Countries Whence Imported and Kinds of Fur, 
years ended June 30, 1931-35. 
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Years ended June 30— 


Country and Kind. 


He Oe ee OE ee YO a ee ee 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
eens] | 
CountTRY. $ $ $ $ $ 
Wnited* Kingdoms... ngnene ose ae eis 379,208 290,353 202,762 540,727 454,421 
Wnited:Statese: ay.con5 oa eek ae oe ee 4,652,914 | 2,190,309 | 2,078,078 | 2,842,870 1,719, 154 
Other countries: :1 sk eet ales Gere Se era 423,361 | 228, 623 201,330 411,495 451,639 
Botalscc sake ck coer 5,455,483 | 2,709,285 | 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 2,625,214 
Kinp or Four. 
WOK. oS odie oe a Oe ee Ce ae 450, 187 184,504 218,075 275, 823 176,474 
ESolinsky.s 4, tele Homes cosas i tee hes 208, 469 84,148 110, 280 59, 146 21,554 | 
Mga oe a ee Lc Be Se ee ee 342, 222 109,577 95,867 238,798 106, 723. 
Mis K Tabor ac Mola ae ee ee ee ee ee 1,066, 221 594,542 518, 251 1,012,650 316, 231 
Poersianlaim Dae aero ete ee ee eee ee 453,976 283,067 155, 168 319,593 284, 898 
Rabbit. occ goers on ck nite ce oer het 206, 206 215,621 240,691 280, 826 422,673 
Other kinds: S559s. soos + os Ges Soe ue eee 2,728, 202 1, 237,826 1,143,838 1,608, 256 1,296, 661 
ROCaIS oe sea eine Es 5,455,483 | 2,709,285 | 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 2,625,214 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing. 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at $1,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, $1,434,686 in 1926, 
when the highest value was recorded, and only $7,085 in 1936. Live mink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $9,909 in 1936. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $1,020 in 1936. Rabbits 
imported were valued at $7,181 in 1928 and $101 in 1936. | 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to Cabot 
the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, when 
he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
_ the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 

and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,591 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 34,340 were occupied in the fishing industry, that 
is, in primary fishing operations exclusive of the canning and curing of fish. 
. A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries was given on 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


; The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada, are among the most extensive 
in the world and are indicated on the accompanying chart. They fall naturally 
into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. A detailed 
description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of fishing, will 
be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries.* 


Upon the organizaton of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its own Min- 
ister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal fisheries 


* Revised under the direction of W. A. Found, Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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(except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which by agreement are under 
provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the fisheries of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia, and 
both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the Magdalen 
islands) are administered by the respective provinces, although the Dominion De- 
partment does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia. The right of fisheries regulation for 
all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. [See the Fisheries 


Act (22-23 Geo. V, c. 42).] The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in ~ 


the fiscal year 1935-36, including civil government salaries, contingencies, etc., WAS — 


$1,710,345, and the revenue $167,862. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 


Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of © 


depletion by the enforcement of closed seasons, the forbidding of obstructions. 
and pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 


in 1935, operated 23 main hatcheries, 11 subsidiary hatcheries, 9 salmon retaining - 


ponds and several egg collecting stations at a cost of $231,036, and distributed 
145,878,304 trout and salmon eggs, fry and older fish. The young fish are distributed © 
gratis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable and are open to public 
fishing. Investigations and experiments directed toward the culture of the oyster have — 
been carried on since 1929 at. Malpeque bay, Prince Edward Island, by the Dominion — 
Department of Fisheries, and are now being extended to.areas in Nova Scotia. 


Direct Assistance.—On the Atlantic coast where conditions attending fishing 
operations make such a service desirable, a system has been established of broad- 
casting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice con-— 
ditions. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 72) 
systems of instruction in improved methods of fish curing and barrel making have | 
been in operation for several years. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of research into the numerous complex problems occurring 
in connection with the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., 
and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The biological stations at St. Andrews and 
Nanaimo are concerned chiefly with problems of fish life, while at the fisheries ex- 
perimental stations at Halifax and Prince Rupert, attention is devoted to the practical 
problems of the fishing industry. A biological station, chiefly for oyster investigation 
work, is conducted by the Board at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub-station for salmon 
investigations at Cultus Lake, B.C. A fisheries biological station is also being es- 
tablished (1936) in Gaspe County in the province of Quebec. The Biological Board 
employs a permanent staff of scientists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the 
bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling and preparing 
fish, and numerous other practical problems have been taken up and scientific 
memoirs and reports issued. | 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem has 
been the question of the privileges of the United States in the Atlantic fisheries, 
Details of the history of this question for the past century and a half may be found at 
pp. 851-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the former modus vivendi 
licence plan, which grew out of a treaty of 1888, which, however, was never ratified 
ft 
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United States vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and all other supplies. 

On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as re- 
stocking and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are com- 
plicated by the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation 
has developed in connection with the sockeye salmon fishery of the Pacific coast 
where the sockeye of the Fraser river, British Columbia, are taken by the canners of 
Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian canners. 

_ Different treaties to settle the matter were signed but none of them has so far been 
made effective. 

Better results have been obtained in dealing with the international problem 
touching the halibut fishery of the Pacific which was settled by the treaty ‘For the 
Protection of the Pacific Halibut”, signed by Canada and the United States or Mar. 
2, 1923. Under this treaty a closed season in each year was provided for halibut 
fishing. A further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two countries 
at Ottawa on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective governments of the countries 
on May 9, 1931, provided for the regulation of the fishery by the division of the 
waters into fishing areas, changing of dates for closed seasons, etc. This revised 
convention provides a simpler and more responsive system of control than was 
previously possible.* 

Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., ¢. 18) for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and vessels 
on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order 
in Council. For the year 1935, payment was made under authority of the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels 
entitled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one 
vessel not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6-30 each; 
to owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen 
entitled to receive bounty, $5-45 each. The total amount paid in 1935 was $159,966 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1932 to 1935 are as follows:— 


* A new convention, generally similar to that of 1930 but embodying several changes, was signed at 
Ottawa on Jan. 29, 1937. 


1.—Government Bounties paid to Fishermen for the Calendar Years 1932-35. 
| 


Numbers of Men who Received Amounts of Bounties Paid.1 


Bounties. 

Province. —_——— 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
| Prince Edward Island..... 1,668 1,984 2,058 2,129 10, 286 11,518 12,028 12,815 
iunova Scotia.............. 11,151 11,386 | 11,770] 11,093 74,632 | 72,920] 76,538 74, 843 
| New Brunswick........... 3,326 3,462 3,420 3,248 | 25,486] 24,455] 24,683 23,174 
: ene he ae a ee 8,199 8,715 8,008 8,135 | 49,375 | 50,415 | 46,727 49, 133 
be ca mousis. =... : 24,344 | 25,547 | 25,256] 24,605 159,779 | 159,308 | 159,976 | 159,965 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel and boat owners. 
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Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those branches of the different 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 
arrangement, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or domestically prepared are collected by the local fishery officers, checked in 
the Department of Fisheries and compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar to those of other sections 
of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the operators of canneries, 
fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting in securing expeditious 
and correct reports. 


Section 4.The Modern Fishing Industry.* 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available for years prior to 
the confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like — 
$1,500,000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. 
In 1870 the total was $6,600,000 and this was more than doubled by 1878. In the 
'90’s it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was reached 
in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated prices. 
Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries decreased — 
and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a steady increase © 
to $56,000,000 took place and in the following three years the value fluctuated around — 
the $50,000,000 mark. ‘The world-wide depression affected the markets for fish — 
products so that the value dropped to $25,957,109 in 1932. In 1933 conditions — 
commenced to show improvement and by 1935 the value of output had advanced — 
to $34,427,854, an amount 33 p.c. greater than the value shown in 1932, the low © 
year of the depression. The figures given represent the total values of fish marketed, — 
for consumption fresh, or as dried, canned, or otherwise prepared. 


The number of employees, which was 74,882 in 1931, rose steadily to 83,436 — 
in 1934, but dropped to 82,918 in 1935, while the value of the capital investment : 
of the industry, which was $45,325,514 in 1931, fell to $40,912,857 in 1933, but rose © 
again to $43,585,502 in 1934 and to $43,617,888 in 1935.7 


Among individual fish products the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; in the past 30 years the salmon has definitely taken the lead, and the 
heavy pack and relatively high price of lobsters have, in recent years, sent cod 
down to third place. The value of output of the salmon fishery in the period 1869 
to 1935 was approximately 448 million dollars and that of the cod fishery, 2374 
million. This has, of course, affected the relative standing of the provinces, _ 
British Columbia now occupying the leading place that in earlier times belonged” 
to Nova Scotia. The yearly record of production since 1870, the total production. 
by provinces for the past six years, and the record by values of principal fish | 
products for the past five years in descending order of importance, are shown 
in Tables 2, 3, and 4. The aggregate value of production in 1935, $34,427,854, 
shows an increase of only 1-2 p.c. over the figure of $34,022,323 in 1934. 

* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Animals and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together with 
advance summaries on fish caught, marketed, and prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained from 
the Dominion Statistician. | 


+ For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 54-58 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1935, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1935. 


Norr.—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine-month period 
ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Value. Value. Year Value. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

6,577,391 18,386,103 |} 1904........ 23,516,439 34,931,935 
7,573,199 17,418,508 || 1905........ 29,479,562: 41,800, 210 
9,570,116 17,655,254 || 1906........ 26,279,485 42,565,546 
10,754,997 1757145900 f 1908... oc.) 25,499,349 44,534, 235 
11,681, 886 18,977,874 || 1909........ 25,451,085 47,942,131 
10,350,385 18,941,169 | 1910........ 29,629,169 56,360, 633 
11,117,000 20,686,659 || 1911........ 29,965, 142 49,123, 609 
12,005, 934 20,719,570 4) 1912.02... 34,667,872 55,050,973 
13,215,678 20,199,338 1) 1913........ 33,389, 464 53,518,521 
13,529, 254 20,407,424 | 1914........ 33, 207,748 47,804, 216 
14,499,979 22,783,544 || 1915........ 31,264, 631 30,517,306 
15.817, 162 19,667,121 } 4916), ...... 35, 860, 708 25,957,109 
16,824,092 21,891,706 || 1917 (a)....| 39,208,378 27,496, 946 
16,958, 192 21,557,639 || 1917 (b)....| 52,312,044 34,022,328 
17,766, 404 20, 0o%, 100 W 1918S. 3. 60, 259, 744 34,427,854 
17,122,973 21,959,433 || 1919........ 5,508,479 
18, 679, 288 23,100,878 || 1920........ 49,241,339 


- 3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1930-35. 


ee 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 1,141,279 | 1,078,901 988,919 842,345 963,926 |. 899, 685 
Baova Cot. 0...45...... 10,411,202 | 7,986,711 | 6,557,943 | 6,010,601 7,673,865 7,852, 899 
New Brunswick............ 4,853,575 | 4,169,811 | 2,972,682 | 3,000,045 | 3,679,970 3,949,615 
| Oy ae 2,502,998 | 1,952,894 | 1,815,544 | 2,128,471 | 2,306,517 1,947, 259 
Oe 3,294,629 | 2,477,131 | 2,147,990 | 2,089,842 | 2,218,550 2,852,007 
TE Se 2 ee 1,811,962 | 1,241,575 | 1,204,892 | 1,076,136 | 1,465,358 1, 258,335 
Saskatchewan.............. 234,501 317,963 186, 174 186,417 219,772 252,059 
| SN ia 421, 258 153, 897 153,789 144,518 245,405 225,741 
British Columbia........... 23,103,302 | 11,108,873 | 9,909,116 | 12,001,471 | 15,234,335 | 15, 169,529 
OT ee 29,510 29,550 20,060 17,100 14,625 20,725 

Totals.......... 47,804,216 | 30,517,306 | 25,957,109 | 27,496,946 | 34,022,323 34,427,854 
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4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1931-35. 
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Increase (+) 


or 
Decrease (—) 
1935 


Kind of Fish. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

compared 

with 1934. 
Salmon hacaeter cases | 1,343,701 | 1,331,054 | 1,456,501 | 1,696,856 1,824,205 | + 127,349 
$ 7,972,017 | 8,037,904 | 9,758,346 | 12,875,257 12,540,307 | — 334, 950 
Tobstersi..cts ss. scsi : 435,480 483, 488 374,916 361,992 319,969 | — 42,023 
$ 5,037,028 | 4,745,311 | 3,524,355 | 4,269,764 4,378,742 | + 108,978 
Codase eis cae | 1,463,626 | 1,428,941 | 1,561,647 | 1,714,059 1,539,150 | — 174,909 
2,827,350 | 2,193,621 | 2,598,756,| 3,327,507 2,758,140 | — 569,367 
Herring eseace | 2,462,751 | 1,862,372 | 2,056,706 | 1,901,874 2,060,320 | + 158, 446 
9,330,044 | 1,473,288 | 1,747,863 | 1,799,967 1,817,540 | + 17,573 
Whitelishs. acc cetaes i 156,215 138,478 152,135 144,615 147,456 | + 2,841 
$ 1,425,311 | 1,198,634 | 1,136,400 | 1,858,692 1,432,072 | + 73,380 
Sardines s.canuseceorce : 63, 660 66,910 130, 485 191,549 187,666 | — 3, 883 
837,560 426,914 623,976 | 1,039,002 | 1,335,798 | + 296, 796 
Halhibutés. cso ; 210, 926 193,845 200, 824 123,152 132,130 | + 8,978 
$ 1,780,044 | 1,227,680 | 1,694,405 | 1,134,307 1,285,587 | + 151, 280 
Haddock atenscccise ; 363, 850 360, 185 268, 881 356, 068 368,426 | + 12,358 
$ 1,362,876 | 1,114,802 832,029 | 1,075,529 | 1,129,695 | + 54, 166 
Pickerelsic ee ccks sex 2 92,349 89,498 106, 272 122,512 109,548 | — 12,964 
765, 492 707,957 623,343 844, 848 801,822 | — 43,026 
Mrout were ste ceee ‘ 57,420 50,198 50,932 58,977 66,325 | + 7,348 
$ 707,522 557,988 525, 192 594,354 768,568 | + 174,214 
Pilchards.:e eae .| 1,472,085 886, 964 121,018 860, 103 911,411 | + 51,308 
$ 807,842 383 , 920 77,464 549,910 670,328 | + 120,418 
Smelisiecenmeaceods é 74,522 96,163 77,699 59,909 79,409 | + 19,500 
652, 837 690, 964 495, 632 557,538 588,333 | + 30,795 
Perch wonact eee cee: . 51,415 60,972 40,945 72,766 72,001 | — 765 
$ 231,736 272,110 242,123 384, 889 401,034 | + 16,145 
Line cod. j.fes. sons 5 50,987 39,960 40, 282 47,806 62,841 } + 15,035 
$ 239,014 159, 534 198,570 281,644 326,029 | + 44,385 
Mackerel. 3...025000-- : 196, 248 178, 453 263,316 190, 818 160,495 | — 30,323 
502,477 276,947 396,306 421,018 808,721 | — 112,292 
Blue pickerel......... s 54,048 40,610 42,164 24,321 51,230 | + 26,909 
$ 178,359 174, 623 257,201 116,741 302,259 | + 185,518 
Swordfishee-reen eee g 12,629 10,359 17(ha BY 14,091 22,339 | + 8, 248 
236,617 99,585 208, 038 176, 640 264,097 } + 87,457 
Tullibees cdc eee ; 42,804 47,644 42,300 44,076 39,721 | — 4,355 
$ 190,421 224, 138 265, 204 204, 984 225,808 | + 20, 824 
Hake and cusk....... : 171,748 128,208 177,514 246,179 189,756 | — 56,423 
$ 191,898 133,600 149,211 257,340 221,341 | — 35,999 
Scallops g4aesteesesee 3 23,576 46,792 86,344 89,890 133,225 |} + 43,335 
$ 41,641 77,141 161,779 168,415 207,641 | + 39, 226 
Pik@r sees : 45,452 41,400 41,146 37,195 44,761 | + 7,566 
$ 161,674 133, 250 112,312 149,821 181,263 | + 31,442 
* JON SGT Sir nc ereerateorts : 24,337 23,041 22,424 24,964 27,113 | + 2,149 
$ 193, 563 115,102 126,533 158,241 178,126 | + 19,885 
Clamsth>.2 2 Sees A 56, 053 49,922 38, 281 42,657 68,972 | + 26,315 
227,614 167,851 107,522 111,885 173,626 | + 61,741 
else) ser s.sr sooner ‘ 20, 083 21,476 27,404 25,238 25,091 | — 147 
$ 125,981 110,317 148,995 159,674 162,370 | + 2,696 
PAUZELS:.U tease acreas ; 18,279 18,942 24,914 48,695 35,044 | — 13,651 
$ 74,194 105,404 115,635 242,889 155,975 | — 86,915 
Catiishie.ck ws catee . 11,551 11,245 12,673 13,580 16,289 |} + 2,709 
88,176 84,065 91,012 98,811 115,579 | + 16, 768 
oe eo Ee ee ee ee eee 
1Quantity caught. 2 Value marketed. 3 Previous to 1934 the totals for halibut included 
landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels, whereas from 1934 on the United States land- 
ings are excluded from the statistics and the figures cover landings by Canadian vessels only. 4Prior 


to 1935 clams and quahaugs were combined. 
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Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The wide variations in prices 
from year to year make total values misleading. On the other hand, the quantities 
of different kinds of fish are stated in many different units which make the total 
volume of production difficult to compare from year to year. An effort is made to 
overcome these difficulties in Table 5 by working out what the values would be 
in a later year if prices had remained the same as in the preceding year. From 
1934 to 1935 there was an increase of 1-2 p.c. in the total value of the fisheries. — 
The decrease due to lower prices was 1-3 p.c., while larger quantities caught 
accounted for an increase of 2-5 p.c. in total values. The improvement in 1935, 
following upon the larger increase of 1934, brought total values back considerably 
above those of 1931, although they still remained 37-5 p.c. below the $55,050,973 

_ recorded in 1928, before the decline began. 


5.—Value of the Fisheries Production of Canada in 1935 compared with 1934, together 
with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price Fiuctuations and Quantity 
Fiuctuations, respectively, by Items. 


Value | Actual |Increase(+)| Higher (+)| Larger (+) 
Kind of Fish or Product. at Prices] Value, or , =e 

of 1934. 1934. | Decrease(-).| Lower (—) |Smaller (—) 

Prices. Quantities. 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 

Salmon 13, 848 125875 — 335 — 1,308 + 973 
Lobsters 3,776 4,270 + 109 + 603 _ 494 
SESE: OS gp eh eA eke . 2,986 Bont — 569 — 228 _ 341 
Herring 1,957 1,800 + 18 _ 139 + 157 
Whitefish 1,386 1,359 + 73 + 46 + WU 
Sardines 1,017 1,039 + 297 + 319 ~ 22 
Halibut Pe217 1,134 + 152 + 69 + 83 
Haddock Pe 8} 1,075 + OD + 17 + 38 
Pickerel or doré 756 845 — 43 | + 46] — 89 
Oe, Scat poeta! aris. tone ce os 669 594 + 175 5 100 + 75 
Pilchards 583 550 + 120 + 87 + 33 
EE ie ST ae 739 558 + 30 —_- oi: + 181 
EE Phi eatin eke che 381 385 + 16 + 20 _ 4 
- Mixed fish 219 273 ot 74 + 128 — 54 
Ling cod 370 282 + 44 — 44 + 88 
Mackerel 355 421 _ ip) _ 46 - 66 
Blue pickerel 246 Lai — 185 + 56 -- 129 
Swordfish 280 177} + 87 — 16} + 103 
Tullibee 185 205 + ot + 41 —_ 20 
Hake or cusk 199 257 _ 36] + 22 _ 58 
Scallops 249 168 | + 40} — 41}; + 81 
Clams and quahaugs 185 112, | + 69} — 4}, + 73 
USO 5 eS es one 180 150 + 31 + 1 + 30 
REE Relea ie Se Sika 172 158 | + 200 -- 6) + 14 
EL, op hee new eae ae SPIN alee am 159 160 = 2 + 3 — 1 
SER Ae reek Bel Cicee 173 243 | — 87]; — 17| — 70 
ME cn fo ee, 119 99 + 17 —_ 3 + 20 
SSE ip ee iI cede aS arlene 106 184} — 79) — 1] — 78 
Sturgeon 95 87 + 15 ++ 7 + 8 
Alewives 85 72 + 26 + 13 + 13 
ee tee 92 95 | — 12°) — g9/ — 3 
EEE aed RRS icles Sia 82 72) + 7/ — Sal hikes 10 
| oO SA ee ee a 64 65 + 8 + 8) — 1 
ae 73 78 — 10 — 5 _ 5 
_ Black cod 67 44) + Pd | Ng a ieee 23 
_ Grayfish 59 65 | — 7/ - 1} — 6 
a i Re a 39 33 | + 12; + 6] + 6 
_ Goldeyes 48 47} — 9; — 10; + 1 
Flounders, brill, etc 36 34] — 4}; — 6]; + 2, 
MN ey i og te 30 18; + 7/ —- 5] + 12 
| si‘ cle a a 17 9} + Wi} + 3] + 8 

, 12 122); + 1} + 1 - 
- Tom cod 12 DOE = 9; + 1 -— 10 
Fish meal, n.e.s 245 234 =~ 3 — 14 + 11 
_ Fish skins and bones 25 49 _ DIE le 3 — 24 
Other fishery products 168 169 | + 4); + 5 = 1 
34,874 34,022 + 406 — 446 + 852 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1934 and 1935. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Cod, used fresh..........csececeececceccccecees ewt. 
Cod, fresh dillets... ic. . a. cpriaie wheats Set ei “ 
Cod, green-salted 2.0.02... cee alacp nase cece sees “ 
Cod, pickle cured.............ceceeeee eee eeers 6 
Cod, smoked fillets.............seeeeeceeeeeees “ 
Cod; BnIOK60 -.s nde on See eeece en toners “ 
Cod; dried 443 <¢ oho. eer: eee 492 “ 
Cod, bonel@ss. «sis cic:ei,<i96 aim Seicinm sini neem gor “ 
CO, CANNOT 0... <-- sie on 9 oe gerade So % ween cases 
God, livereds ecvicc Vaiss <hicters Siero oh a arg x aapstn sie cwt. 
Cod-liver oil, medicinal. ......5.....0ccceeceons gal. 
Godzolth See eee eee ete ele clot “ 
Haddock, used fresh............eeeeeeeeeeeeees cwt. 
Haddock, fresh fillets. ..... 0.05000. 60 sence es ‘“ 
Haddock, canned ........:...ceeeesceesececeees cases 
Haddock; SmoOKOGi si. 05.5: 5. \eisly slaw aeivis shejen ens es cwt. 
Haddock, smoked fillets...........eeeeeeeeeeee & 
Haddock, green-salted ...........ceeeeee cence oe 
Haddock, driedieg 8: otis ites fee vabdins Urn Bs « “ 
Haddock, boneless........ 20.5 ceecescsscesecees “ 
Hake and cusk, used fresh.............0-+ee005 33 
Hake and cusk, fresh fillets................0--+5 6 
Hake and cusk, green-salted..3..........-.2e00% “ 
Hake and cusk, canned...........-.seeeeecoerees cases 
Hake and cusk, smoked fillets...............-++ cwt. 
Hake and cugks dried! ok ce dos. vse. eee esis or os 
Hake and cusk, boneless 

Hakeand cusk, Oilows...— ee 

Pollock, used Tres ccc. she soya leas Se iene 
Pollock, fresh fillets.........000..ceeessesccseces 
Pollock, green-salted...........:e sees eect eeeene as 
Pollock, smoked... .... 05.5 -0e 00m ne secien pose enrs ee 
Pollock, drie@. 04.5205). dencw even cee means ces ce 
Pollock, boneless.........00.eeseeeeesereeeeeees os 
Pollock, Oildi.o5-.2 te lees tee conn eens gal. 
Whiting, used fresh........0....seeseceeeseeeces cwt. 
Catfigh froshiue « <.s.ce rete cc toue tae eet gs es wr << 
Catfish, fresh fillets.............- Bee RO Ree as 
Halibut, used fresh..........0c0ssseeceresscenes s 
lalibutatres WetWets ect rtre sects ete) eos ce 
Halibut, smoked. .We. oxsic uc.  ctn Seep oe etnies ce 
Pali buts Canned es cee eee cteyetten orate eke heme tent een cases 
Lali but sell VOLS pace ceteris es cteienotes = eieue econo uated cwt. 
Flounders, brill, plaice, used fresh............-- oy 
Flounders, fresh fillets ;.........0ccc.+seereneres & 
Skate, used fresh.........c00ccerewecsecnrercees S 
Soleswused tresltecsece act. rte aieriere ie aera < 
Soles, freshpilletsec: sentra creer eae ee 
Herring, used fresh. .r.........2006 veces ee Fre oe ee 
Herring, canned (round).............eeeeee eens cases 
Herring, canned (kippered)............seeeeeees se 
Herring, canned (kippered snacks)............-- < 
Herring, smoked (round)............-.0-see sees cewt. 
Hetring, smoked (boneless)..........-++++++0++: cs 
Herring, kippered............0cecceeseeeseceees S 
Herring, dry-salted............sceeceeeeereceees e 
TIereing, PiGklod’.cscwneenh sie «aoe Meee reg, oe ee brl. 
Herring, used as bait............0cee cece eee eeee < 
Herring: fertilizer. .maserttore acide tere eens 3 & 
18 (i yeieaiol een Aan eine Great oat ouccostoonadce gal. 
Herring smeal .-eapecitas se 1 cereye eter ieee ton 
Herring pecales}sweswwese costes > «:atoleleltetgteksdyorrerereret cwt. 
Mackerel, used fresh. ...........25+----c+-+seee tg 
Mackerel, canned) .....0..6 00.25 +e enesbepmercsees cases 
Mackerel smokeds.. essa. enor sok es sete ores ot cwt. 
Mackerel, pickled............0eceeseceeereeee® Ehbrle 
Mackerel, fillets (salted)..........0...00eeee+e- s 
Mackerel, used as bait..........0ceeeceeeee renee se 
Sardines) CADNCd a. .aeaeetyaeisdtenisite 9 eerersieicister cases 
Sardines, sold fresh and salted.............++0+- brl. 


96,144 
51,233 
172,998 


44,861 
95 
292,069 
26,475 
2,527 
329 


52,958 
113,376 


124,030 


3 
288, 540 
412,706 
510, 163 


374,634 
431 


6,001 


1,087,917 


173, 160 


112,458 


$ 


272,920 
456,925 


50,655 © 


340,821 
377,193 
1,158 
958, 296 
209, 135 
19, 604 
10,553 


33,446 


27,434 
382,543 
425,126 © 

83, 498 
180, 158 

32,369 

14,925 

10,792 

284 

10,466 


a 
wh 


144, 648 : 


21,115 


ea 


198,726 


10, 954 | 
69,070 | 
229,082 » 


137,052 
330,555 
62,887 
76,919 | 
174,454 
2,433. 
73,440 
480 


212,004 | 
6,024, 


16,773 
1,180,111 
155, 687 


! 
. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 


1934 and 1935—continued. 


Se eee ee 
——— ———— 


1934. 
Kind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

BAUOMATCS, USGE AOSl ee he fords wye-ians ov pass vio. wk ewt. 46 312 
RPIIMINE OMB Oe US dssceccics vk doce ae eon eed cases 35,437 112,393 
MIMOMAT OSM USAG HS-DAIb.8cl acess soe Ne cas’ ae dec brl. 40 82 
PORE Ane Eg Corll boy anes een Ok eee er gal. 1, 635, 123 207, 226 
BaMCMOTOS INGNle Vert oi Meek care ans Sane e eae ton 7,626 229,897 
BOWE VOCS, TISOGUTCSR «0.5 ary dtd « ns doe eos: cwt. 31,388 20,172 
BUS WAN OG), SALBOUE 5 oe Rie poet isla SANS. od he ef 12,282 44,939 
ROW IV CS BMIOKOO. .-2).2 ce aode Ss 0 sl oe eee oe, ef 2,257 5,304 
SCHBENUSCU CLOSE mr... sees Has sce eet eee. o oes ki 106 747 
Remroh se ceineslter 6/5. cack a domaeen DS als « sé 627 3,414 
SIMON, USOMATCSIE..... -lctiss vfeswe os beidetcdle ove es 203,097} 1,599,338 
MERRIE? CANTOR CW hs UO cae’? os OEE Hes cases} 1,584,593 | 10,438,258 
AON VARUOMEC EER. lh om. of vod fee Se q 1,100 14,000 
Sonllhea oS elles ivavel (0s BS em eae ere gana ewt. 146 1,721 

TORR a 2a De ee oe a i Fon - 
SeMIION SUT V-SMEGEG 1 och aire hoes 6 ww Cbebee ces é 90,981 218,650 
PPHLMIOT TNTLOGLCUT OD. es terctils oi-es Che Re Rc Sy 31,988 497,811 
peenaM ON DICK Worse ets. Bt FRA cs cb cebode ec 2 208 2,855 

PrmraON USOCsaS\ DAG: «cb Bacto oss dlne teow es - - 
AD URYO TREY Se SE aan ARR ri erioit | oe eC ef 6,226 18.107 
OL hoe gia ene a ee a a rr ton 1,108 83,544 
(EE ECMIN NT GLE S 9 IPSS ieee Sie enna gal 123,641 16,857 
SOME UBOULIEOS Ta rt Aei Reece coe sco orca cok eS ewt 9,668 45,820 
REN CUR ee ee ee brl. 639 8,169 

Shad, salted fillets..... Lae eter te eae oes s¢ - - 
MOULD -USOG-IPOB Messer seceratc eters tsracersvernteriecerr ees ewt. 58,788 549,594 
meerPOON SCO ITOSit cr. ees cs srs aa «area oe ee 20 4,001 
BeTOUtURCOEEOSR ase! Mosc. o's sc tao R acc oe. ae 4 129 1,430 
Pinel COG, used fresh... .s.0s 2. sc cee heievsuie iu 4,269 25, 683 
PRC COR, BINGKOE Aeris veers ee canes vee vs # 1,061 14, 865 

Black cod, smoked fillets................c000.05 es - - 
ESSE IICOM CM VOTS ERG) asic oS Hose de hoon ee 156 3,509 
EUEVER eyc MA Ts(ctc Us bctc) « gee ee te et eine en es 47,626 274, 438 
Pauemod, smoked fillets:.....2....032.0.... 008. ce 60 600 
TTS FES. ae ee Sens (ree es 350 6,606 
Red and rock cod, used fresh................... ce 1,635 6,564 
Red and rock cod, smoked..................04. ee 4 43 
—_ ARESIGIS 1c. 1; 6 a a ty ie ie be area ee 2,727 8,908 
BREE CATINIG £0 wht <..0:5 ak es ons be. cases 349 3,133 
EES: SS eee ee a a ee ene een brl 8,374 9,591 
MeeemmibOd 11omlt bx os. & Saticee bs cea tae he fs cwt 2,268 12,986 

ONS NEITUR 5 Wings, en ih i er a cS - - 
Meemopus, URE IOBR. | 2. SG. sce ns doa denen % 272 1,406 
OMACHONSs USEC {résh... chock. as0cce eee lees sé 446 1,134 
MISC AIUD ANG, -.o.a. So Rabel. sand lence cs brl. 687 2,347 
Meer ash, eerbiresh|...2. $22) < fea 1 scene abe ewt 14,091 174,564 
EE SOE ATV OSE 26 a6 ilets nc «achahows «oc e 138 2,076 
Meeror, Used iresh, .. 20.200... dsckds ies. Es 15, 267 22,505 
ume? tistt, RISOO 1Fe8h..... Hoe-c. . os. occ vasa coco ‘e 9,639 47,965 
paerenie “Cannes... 2. °ck, § oh. . cethcesl ise. cases 240 2,400 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh................ brl. 23,399 36,568 
Clams and quahaugs, canned................... cases 18,786 74,817 
Clams and quahaugs, chowder................. 125 500 

mee Od POON. . 5... Phe l dn sc. op bec ee brl - - 

Bet CAUNOC nT oF. Sette Sek, s,s ee ee bss cases - - 
Ts a ac ce or cwt 3,387 17,470 
| EEE OES nn er cane. ns cases 1,273 15,575 
EES OPS ae A a re cwt 122,926 | 1,769,517 
ETE SIUOAG Fos 5 oi so a Poe ws o't cles bets wae ee 1,494 75, 826 
MOTE CAUNOH.. . 2... 5 sa eccs once ist ee cece. cases 116,144 | 2,380,674 
Meer tamaliey es. . a eke Soe ee 5,081 43,747 
ee ee eee) eee cwt 7 167 
emmeers,cusod fredli......./.....2. 06s. ecc cso ese brl 24,104 152,436 
eS a oe ee ee fee cases 860 5,805 

Semeres, USE iresh...... 651s esc c esse sucecece brl - - 

OS i a ee ee cases - - 

SO rr Ss - - 
SE i oe ee ee ee gal 89, 854 168,325 

Se eee aa ae ae cases 9 


1935. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

191 1,300 
27,184 82,991 
521 995 
1,649,392 359,326 
8,681 225,716 
31,834 27,652 
17,340 66, 123 
1,231 3,439 
191 1,155 
848 5,104 
319,717 2,082,336 
1,530 320 9,663,305 
109 1,514 
124 1,620 
146, 641 408, 006 
20,368 279,576 
2,190 9,045 
275 679 
10, 230 27,427 
806 21,275 
61,313 10,738 
9,625 42,828 
117 1,157 
50 450 
78,279 580,323 
503 7,602 
83 973 
6,390 34,490 
1,474 19,498 
120 1,200 
241 10,674 
62,841 303,616 
629 22,413 
2,501 9,936 
38 457 
2392 8,648 
1,074 4,444 
11,499 11,541 
2,028 10,701 
400 80 
271 1,094 
407 1,110 
3,718 11,549 
22,339 256, 692 
340 7,405 
7,983 13,218 
9,516 47,516 
40,343 61,046 
28,934 112,580 
4,336 24,802 
1,331 19,903 
115,151 2,073,804 
1,093 55, 242 
99,905 2,195, 633 
5,539 54,063 
1 24 
26,026 171,061 
1,087 7,065 
736 1,918 
949 4,773 
100 350 
133,057 ee 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1934 and 1935—concluded. 


1934, 1935. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ 
Shrimps, Used ines, o-mchiekteace stele deers ina cwt. 933 13,047 1,545 15,413 
SHrimps) GANNO ares sve eiemiersels <lecororPers os 'e-crevel exc cases 336 4,711 483 10,079 
Winklessusedires ly .c:5.4. ctr oie aie asec teepceotesenciorot= cwt. 525 951 438 915 
IDAs Wite bultale ec, BI aoa an ee mee ne oe eC Cao ad 607 4,170 1,078 8,136 
SSG W OCU gf CECA By on win 0 stat capene coe tense seven aden cie en cwt. - - 80 56 
Seaweed, TOA nis! c cioe.s 2 coouieus eieckotie acts mache tous pereacts ton - - 61 3,050 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... ewt. 793 6, 254 612 4,863 
Seal ; SIGHS MEU eet noe eee eaetet cae een toca erence No. 256 547 841 1,671 @ 
Seal skins, | ih ehhes ARE Spal teonhonen remies PiE EN raters 8 4,732 5,448 8,740 11,379 | 
POLHOISG SKINS mete etek Cotes riers ene erties = 465 6,984 577 11,510 
Whalebonemeake:.c..cc.cbccate soi cihecumacer sec ton 340 6,800 211 4,642 ; 
Whalofertilizers ... i.ctcts oct.canviun cea oss pon cneeine 3 631 17, 668 354 11,328 @ 
EA at OR ipa SE EE tle cs oy ORRIN OAL ete gal. 12,538 2 Tia 27,231 6,623 
PoOrnoise Oller see eed actors eee eb ickeamtacin ee 9,738 1,011 10,550 1,055 @ 
Wihale Gils. .da een nce Rerneetie cere eemenieetr ae he 813, 724 159,270 426,772 89,390 ; 
Grag ish oll. scare ee ee oe rn ‘e 203, 930 25, 205 134,470 26,165 ~— 
RiSHOll 92.039 See ee oes oe Oe eee oe COR onesies i 20,113 Selig Tso 15,181 @ 
Gray fishin Galena. 208 eee cocks etetoene, seers ton 1,185 39,510 1,065 31,834 
Bishimeal , 2.6295. se irae aco ence aici aera se 5,004 234 , 532 5,230 231,420 @ 
Mishvskins, ANGYDONCS aan, teeta tes cele cee oe cwt. 40,492 49,161 20,531 22,086 
Hishvolal and tertuliZer, eo. c ce teres sins eet ton 8,388 16, 669 997 1,697 @ 
@Mthoriprod ucts cc. ccc ce cee sain oales ate aerate - 69,758 - 43,877 
Total Values, Sea Fish and Products....... - | 29,241,738 - 29,195,400 | 
° Ws 
7.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1934 and 1935. — 
 t 
1934. 1935. M 
Kind of Fish or Product. 2 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
Alewivesstreshin aac. cde eth cat cesar eee cis cwt. 1,043 2,064 830 1,030 | 
BSS TOSI e Oe faye ita coche DiParecemce cee rears ag: ee 673 8,208 693 8,542 @ 
Carprireslt Perce ac oe ie ie eee a noes orice ss 21,328 64,586 21,026 73,484 
Catish, trech®.Go..... ca wera occa: ere ce ninete Sees 21 O0N G75 90, 835 12,527 105,751 
@atfish smokedire .. sot wanes: one ot eemoetra. ee - = 1 14 @ 
Hels! fresh. Space cc .tobes Paterna rte ae oe cae Wy 22,970 146, 688 23 , 063 151, 669 | 
resh water: GLU... saa we teresa asin eeretererverons sé ~ - 73 627 & 
Goldeyes; freshen... ok ee aoa ances ce 53 530 450 3,783 
Goldéves smoked n.< eo iks cee eae ore re 2,032 46,736 1,807 34,048 
HVerring treshe tice seis «sone tetermete nace ogee eine sie ee sf 37,992 133,474 34,536 121,400 
inet, wee eines cee dora ane os Seen apres ee 1,703 1,531 1,572 1,633 — 
Maskinongeriresh =. ste feta me eortices we es $11 9,982 937 10,388 
Mixed’ fishs freshis. a. 0.2 aoa vecise ore tne ae se 44,191 225,113 46,849 299,956 
Mullets#fresh enc on. elas wee is ee ees it 2,139 3,504 3,297 7,006 
Perch, fresh occ bs ac oe Re eee eS 72,139 381,475 71,153 395,930 ; 
Pickerelor'doré, fresh: a esters s ora oe one es 122,512 844,848 109,548 801,822 
Pickerel; blueSfreshi2o nen onc tc eine os ee 24,321 116,741 51, 230 302,259 
Pike tresh eee aie nee cccser aot eens crc tive <e 37,195 149,821 44,761 181,263 
Dalmon; Treshicon ces kk ee Pee hie os ee rns e 2,048 34,116 2,069 34,786 - 
DAUSOTR SILOS Hee re cic ic enti ee te eS eT ters aps ole s 48,695 242,889 35,044 155,975 
Shad treshs sae 2. tae teee ences sae een oy 3,886 oie, 4,389 21,890 
had salted see o1. 2 si. amen ore brl. 200 2,538 200 2,149 
Smoltsatreshtas.cks. ood. ooo te ae eee: cwt. ibaa! 7,944 1,130 8,010 — 
Sturgeon; freshen scents oe ee Pee were # 6, 150 80,379 6,473 91,383 
Sturseons Ca vars: fare des era cee Hee itera. lb. 2,813 2,663 2,894 2,744 
Suckers 421 Saas oo ee eee ete see cwt. 3,812 6, 208 6,973 9,437 a: 
AE rout: freshen ee. ic oe ke Ma ea cs 58, 848 592,924 66, 242 767,595 
Mullibees freshie. case 05 x aera oo a ce cei tre ¥ 41,868 193,611 37,369 214,585 
ullibesssmoked?: ™% (sa epieus.s e eceee “¢ 1,349 11,373 1,470 11,223 
Wihitefish fresh... cco. ae ce eee eee ee aS 144,567 | 1,358,126 147, 430 1,431,803 
Whitehish smoked cs. oe cote te ee tiene te *s 30 566 16 269 
Total Values, Inland Fish and Products... - 4,780,585 - 5,252,454 
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8.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and -Curing Kstablishments, by Provinces, 1934 and 


: Total 
Kind of Establishment. P.E.I. N.8. N.B. Que. B.C. for 
Canada 
No No No No. No No 
1934. 
Mepenter CANNCTIOS.....<...c24 bocce ces cc nak 94 88 96 55 - 333 
BeueuON CANNCTICS. ......... 00s cceccu wen. - 1 - 25 49 75 
Mee CANNCTICS.........s- 2. sok acces. 1 3 8 - 1 13 
Sardine and other fish canneries.,....... ~ 8 4 - 4 15 
’ Fish-curing establishments.............. 4 78 36 52 33 202 
MMe DIANGB. So ete icces ke. - 1 3 2 2 8 
Memeaction plants.\.....<.,............. - 5 3 - 11 19 
{NCES ee oS ee 98 184 150 134 99 665 
1935. 
Mepisver CANNETICS......0d. cece cece onsen 89 fiz 86 52 - 304 
Merron CANNCTICS: ....-..< .eees, vnecdecd. - 1 - 31 43 75 
MIIECANNOTIOS cc socio as chee Mike bec ke 1 3 8 - 2 14 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 7 4 ~ 5 14 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 80 aay 44 33 194 
eerine plants... 5-.. 06.5. < his ocd eek c. - 3 4 4 2 13 
mueduction plants........-..:--...0655. - 5 3 - 8 16 
DO CANS oo ev oritteic cishens 95 176 137 131 91 630 


9.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1931-35. 
ee ———v©O©6OWO‘oOooooe eee eee 


Material and Product. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials Used— 

CEES, SUSIE ee es ee a 9,137,505 | 7,708,713 | 8,178,543 | 11,638,820 | 10,958,895 
on LS saved Bye oR ene ea 351,781 170,385 216,618 236, 185 212,554 
MEP EINOIH eo 2,220,770 | 2,190,935 | 2,321,918 | 3,345,792 3,152,924 
_Other ees a I Uy oie ee ea 210,778 193,598 243,210 346, 363 448,349 
Totals, Materials Used............ 11,920,834 | 10,263,631 | 10,960,289 | 15,567,160 14,772,722 


a a 


Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 5,168,401 4,243, 614 4,337,130 | 4,897,000 5,204,465 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
~ TREO SS Rae ey ce ae eS aoe ee 13,658,492 | 12,440,511 | 13,043,193 | 19,159,927 | 18,253,891 


——— | fT  ____ 


Totals, Products................. 18,826,893 | 16,684,125 | 17,380,323 | 24,056,927 | 23,458,356 
re ee ee tee eet 


Capital and Employees.—The total capital invested reached an all-time 
Tecord of $64,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,912,857 
in 1933, rose again by 6-5 p.c. in 1934 and reached $43,617,888 in 1935, a very 
‘Small increase over 1934. The number of persons employed in the primary and 
Secondary operations connected with the fishing industry declined from 80,450 in 
1929 to 74,882 in 1931, rose steadily since then to 83,436 in 1934, but dropped in 
1935 to 82,918. The 1935 figure is the second highest in the period 1920 to 1935, 
being exceeded only by the year 1934. 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, 
in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments 


1934 and 1935. 


Equipment or Kind of Establishment. 


a 


Sea Fisheries— 
Steg trawlers esct cine <a a ole cle cteiersssioros reeeielers corer 
Steam fishing vessels...............ce cece cece eeeeees 
Sailing and gasolene vessels............-+seeeeeeeees 
Boats (ail abd TOW )sqss lilo ee ho ene s Semone gedaes 
Boats. (easolene) 2b ese oc = ace sie tries cae hs ee = revels 
Carrying smacks and SCOWS..........++.seeeeeeeeees 
Gill nets..... ye SNe eal <td Hew Hs Pe ROME cate es ae 
Salmon ALILE NOUS wave ewe ere tele tote oro olalelere ete tetetetecotantlo aneiers 
Salmon rae Sein ese sect tite tere clenetere ate ovare ots lo mianciel pene 
Salmon GRAD NCU oy feels c sletsatetctelel~ ole teeters oie astaie 
TY Ap MELS; OUMET I stcrce cere cciereterelolore aro slaretero)ah Tel eloreter el sterets 
Oulachonmets mk cee ae ete lee he eae etera tear 
SUTIN a) VEL Mb aon ec Seen Ge Dn aoe Se eects nad 2 Nae as 


Salmon purse SeineS... 0... --f-0. sew oe een seme ees 
Saines  Otherae ss <cteers ae oe selves crate seers iitorsioe 
Otter trawl xe oe owas Meda eta pekomae 
TW KOL EL RIC Ad Cee 8. SE RLS tacts Olbcmuresch Cel omac iitio ciel 
Skates of pears uct aecmae ae anerae tales wget as sermon 
Hand linen, sere ee Satin eee eae tote: era et otacaiers) eecoye 
Weir CArivers:. tec stews irate Sere eee a ere 
Graal RHE anon ocr anemone MOODS One onmmonda oc 
Mel trans Ue co... 4.4abterwidine © a. da yes wiiae be. aes ese 
Mopstemtraps ts sees «ec ee ecient tere eran 
TEODStEE POUNUS ance rite plete set eters vekeiaieherne colar 
Ory ster Pa OS seals oe cies es ee sceeg aa a enol ei 
Scallon drage sine. «vcr ke kale tee ane shite ag 
Quahaug Takes sit. Biisisct sas se osteo avd kee nee ° 
Fishing piers and wharves..........0.+seeeeeeeeeees 
Preezersiand 1Ge-NOusest.. .< cs seces eee oes ioe sie orale 
Small fish- and smoke-houses..........--s02eeeeeee 
Other #eobcc asta bana ah Sa emit ok Aoten 


Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. 


Inland Fisheries— 


evo laid ehete: be oielere! 0) (er0) eae is s0)l0 a)\p 6!\eriajioile len eey Muni ens) 116. ® swe, i: eee > 


(PTY saan onion fe Br eieannen Fenty se esate ome detent perio Bek teeth 


Hoop nets..... DR ice las aati Om NIRS or SARIN aa Prd: Bea 
Dip: or roll nete:5. aad: aut. dan mde Fee eee BE + Sots 


Weli{raps ses i cock aes er oe ee a ae erie 


Spears) 2 ee boce 4c Sei ee eran SI a, fone See 
Fishing piers and wharves. ....2...1 0.2 s2+0 8 ses 
Freezere and ice-houses.s.. occa. deer oe cole teers 
«Small fish- and smoke-houses............-..6+000055 


Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... 


Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments—! 
obeter CANNGlics:, sco: «ctor cteerries eee tsa etek 
Salmon CAUNGTIONS co mane ce oc eatanie eration eerie ccs 
GIs Cannerics: ssa. coos che eae ee ee eter nieirak 
Sardine and other fish canneries.............+-..--- 
Wish-curmme establishmentsaees ae. eee sete wie ore 
Wreezing@ plants cee oc Ook ice = cabigo ccs reper 
Reduetiom plants ore etter cist sorte re steel ucrcrete charts 


Tota's for Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments...................5. 


Grand Tota!s, Capital Invested in Fisheries.. 


21,944,952 


677,400 
114,052 
771,720 
144, 226 


4,267,751 


1,356, 110 
8,212, 614 
65, 987 
1,640,694 
5, 165,878 
240,538 


690,978 


17,372,799 


43,585, 502 


Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
Processing the Products, 


1935. 


Value. 
$ 


82,000 
125,000 
4,031,570 
450,604 
7,463,895 
1,549,789 
885,762 
1,059,304 


24972 


E 
2,175,824 
77, 180 


22,000,054 


589,250 
120, 180 
887,960 
137,776 
1,339,537 


560,026 


i 


17,144,806 


43,617,888 


1Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 


receivable, and cash. 


| 
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11.—Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and in Processing 
Establishments Connected Therewith, 1933-35. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— 12 ee eee ee eee ee eee 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No. No No No 
LEA SUITS. 8. cn Ps Gata. << osbs.e sie 120 65 70 Nil Nil Nil 
(EE aye as spade acgentctepeg eco oa a er 4,509 4,840 4,948 468 1 : 
eae ene se CR mn Rag Ss 46, 240 48,505 47,845 7,461 8, 292 8, 252 
. Carrying smacks and collecting vessels. . 865 851 901 9 134 123 
eeeTiur. NOLIN DOHLS....citoneecs wee wha wes 3,011 3,278 3,069 2,823 2,669 3,349 
Totats, Fishermen......... 54,745 57,539 56,8383 10,761 11,095 11,724 


Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments. 
Employed in— 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Male. {Female.| Total. || Male. {[Female.} Total. || Male. |]Female.| Total. 


' Lobster canneries......... 2,649 3,513 6, 162 2,633 3,429 6,062 2,269 3,312 5,581 
Salmon canneries.......... 2,080 | 22187 1 4,778 | 2,714) |) 227341 5 O65H 222509: | 2ised 4,840 
Clam canneries............ 31 64 95 45 108 153 64 158 222 
Sardine and other fish can- 

OEICSe oe eBoy Pah iek e 202 285 487 292 360 652 311 335 646 
Fish-curingestablishments} 2,054 126 2,180 2,321 201 2, 022 2.326 265 2,641 
Freezing plants............ 103 3 106 51 2 53 163 21 184 
Reduction plants.......... 229 10 239 292 13 305 239 8 247 


Totals, Personnel,| oe 
in Establishment] 7,854 6,188 | 14,042 || 8,348 | 6,454 | 14,802 || 7,931 6,430 | 14,361 


Grand Totals, Ail 
Personnel}........| 73,360 | 6,188 | 79,548 || 76,982 | 6,454 | 83,436 || 76,488 | 6,430 | 82,918 


1 Included with boats. 


12.—_Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-35. 


Year. On Salaries. On Wages. 8 ae tana Totals. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
RE SSA accra 651 | . 759,176 || 13,137 |3,180,701 || 4,711 | 916,413 || 18,499 | 4,856,290 
os Ee Sa eee 487 551,330 || 10,534 |2,023,040 || 3,083 | 399,016 | 14,104 | 2,973,386 
RP casinsvne'n secre er 614 682,535 || 11,848 |2,358,780 || 4,115 | 600,415 || 16,577 | 3,641,730 
eS ere eee 585 681,101 || 11,265 |2,443,971 || 3,597 | 644,842 || 15,447 | 3,769,914 
So eee 574 755,631 || 10,583 |2,588,717 || 4,379 | 890,413 | 15,536 | 4,234,761 


632 806,418 || 10,687 |3,166,045 | 4,953 | 998,704 | 16,272 | 4,971,167 
546 733,760 || 11,579 [3,807,533 || 5,283 11,081,544 || 17,408 | 5,622,837 
639 871,211 || 11,343 |3,769,791 | 4,715 | 732,949 || 16,697 | 5,373,951 
630 853,800 || 10,579 |3,539,070 || 4,225 | 868,226 | 15,434 | 5,261,096 
669 951,669 || 11,122 |3,668,802 || 4,585 | 791,384 || 16,367 | 5,411,855 


OD. Rc ge eer ie 591 918,952 || 9,967 3,383,902 || 5,164 |1,023,609 || 15,722 | 5,326,463 
UU ae a 540 692,270 || 9,577 |2,069,153 || 2,954 | 421,452 || 13,071 | 3,182,875 
Ee eee 486 602,760 | 9,799 1,741,404 || 3,489 | 477,714 || 13,724 | 2,821,878 
LS _ 6 eee 473 558,500 || 9,453 {1,728,885 || 4,116 | 736,683 || 14,042 | 3,024,068 
hig SARE, ae ae 548 676,124 | 9,642 |2,193,995 || 4,612 | 684,956 |) 14,802 | 3,555,075 
SS Ligeia abet eae eae 550 703,075 || 9,468 '2,171,478 || 4,343 | 679,395 || 14,361 | 3,553,948 


Trade.—Although the domestic consumption of fish is gradually increasing, 


the trade is still to a large extent dependent upon foreign markets. From 60 to 


70 p.c. of the annual catch has been an average export. In the calendar year 1935, 
total exports amounted to $24,859,486 of which $10,321,296 went to the United 
States and $6,759,505 to the United Kingdom. The most important single export 
is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European markets), followed by 
canned lobster and fresh lobster, while cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South 
“America, etc.), is fourth in order of value. For fresh fish, especially whitefish and 
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lobsters, the United States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fishery products 
in the calendar year 1935 amounted to $2,597,856. A general review of the import 
and export trade in fish for 35 years past is given in Table 13, by fiscal years, while 
Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports, by countries, during the calendar 
years 1934 and 1935. Table 15 shows the leading items of export for the calendar 
years 1933-35. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, as well as of produc- 
tion, see the annual report ‘Fisheries Statistics’, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. | 


13.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-36. 


Norz.—lIn this table ‘‘Exports”’ includesseals skins and fish oils, and ‘‘Imports”’ includes turtles, whale- 
bone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine animals, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to fishery 
products as shown in Tables 12 and 18 of Chapter XVI on External Trade, in this volume. 


Imports of Fish for Imports of Fish for 


he peice ome Consumption. — Fisheries, Home Consumption. 
Domestic. | Dutiable. Free. Domestic. | putiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOO 2F yc ners 14, 148, 294 620, 706 625,459 | 1920........- 42,227,996 | 2,605,379 1,446,493 
1903 Fane mae 11,8090, 184 659,717 CAS COS ODL sa casas 33,615,119 2,416, 152 1,876,303 
1904S rissa 10, 759, 029 734, 800 850,945 || 1922......... 29,578,392 2,172,850 996, 763 
19053 See 11,114,318 752,558 tole 42 W923 Roce as 27,816,935 2,066,300 899,531 
1906 Ne oaecees 16,025, 840 814,540 17234, 563) | 19245. seca 30,925, 769 1,878,336 648, 696 
TOOTS eae cere 10,362, 142 735,045 924,046 || 1925... .... <2 33,967,009 2,064, 222 997,059 
LO0Stereeca: 13,867,367 838, 037 1,103,649 |) 1926......... 37,487,517 1,949, 269 641,240 
IU ieee tere 13,319, 664 784,176 O25, 00S Wl NOD fcc cee 36,365, 454 2,347, 890 909,188 — 
TOION ase 15, 663, 162 952,522 S20 USS O28. ence eee 35, 660, 287 2,595,591 1,181,067 © 
0S We aie Ct ree 15,675,544 1,175,072 820 01092 0 en cere 37, 962,929 2,956, 182 1,218,386 
Ry aan ate 16,704,678 1,261,096 1514856224) 1980 os neears 37,185,185 3,078,385 1,100,335 
TOUS Ree Pantetes 16,336,721 1,608, 663 OT0F 923 i LOST aoeee 29,693,978 | 2,393,870 988, 689° 
1 OE een eae 20, 623, 560 1,558, 663 LO GLOO WE LOS Qe es carer: 24, 854,088 1,726, 622 701,632 — 
VOUS Soper syste: 19, 687,068 1,155, 186 COTO O83 oo raree ee 17,425, 228 1, 281, 466 425,138 
OIG iecreterere Pade SMT IL 895,371 695, 702 || 19384......... 20,972,444 1,278,497 539,456 
19M eee 24,889, 253 1,347,511 112877768 | 1985..02.. 2... 23, 294,508 1,799,936 726, 168 
LOTS cates 32,602,151 1,039,585 LE SS4 0410 LOS Gate 25,572,665 1,877,831 800.380 
TOL. crcracesrcot 37,137,072 1,054,848 2,128,970 


1 Nine months. 


14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, 
calendar years 1934 and 1935. 


Exports to— 1934. 1935. Exports to— 1934 1935. 
; $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. Foreign Countries. 
United Kingdom.......... 5042 ,2:76" | 0s 409 000") bela ruinl) earn ee eer ~ 182,851 151,827 
Africa, British South...... 362,781 ATO O80 Brazil tea tie ee iterates ee 44,563 53,409 
Africa, British West....... 3,68 fd W/ 90 Chinaten ease. eee se 129,849 156, 805 
Bermudar, 25ee. coe eee Bie URN) BS DOL Cubanatasees-o. ache ee cee 185,390 239, 834 
British indias. 2... ee es 39,880 40 28760l> Denmark. cs cen acee 44,226 34,1254) 
Ceylon ee erent one 425 LsGhocih Hranees as.c es eee See 1,070, 786 806,619 | 
Straits Settlements........ 10,468 15569 Ia Germianty ee os tunaeta-rc tees: 284, 249 283,499 
British Guiana............ 81,999 TSA c4 95M Pare eR aie... sere ore 115,068 46,827 
Barbados’. sgeessasdecort. aoe 46,047 65 :064al) Malkyee. ete cen ee ees 483,376 94,045 
JamMaiCass: tee ke. oh Sere 556,396 AOS 7/ High ud ADAMS Aaa soe eee ots 434,874 780,977 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 292,618 306,188 || Netherlands............. 189,413 69,945 
li Foletiogl S@ele Mamta en Goo c 87,626 79,444 || Dutch Guiana........ 22,164 21,996 
Newfoundland............- 72,859 GO TRON A NOR WES oterte cto eee eee 56,318 37, 189 
AAUISUPALID: Soest teers te 15474, 9388712000, cole me Ortugake-. oc ann ence 29,196 Nil 
Byes. iste hc sieo eters 31,960 52,549 || Portuguese Africa........ 60, 625 35,018 
New Zealand’. .4..0:4..--2- 299,366 282,648 || Santo Domingo.........: : 158,940 67,010 
Palestine 2c. eae oceans 23,148 16 MAGWSwedén A eke eee 296,373 227,554 
Wnitedsstatessac sa. nce 9,283,723 | 10,321,296 
Philippine Islands........ 13, 265 33,950 
PrertorkRico, «ase 258,151 334, 937 
Totals, British Empire!...} 9,060,021 | 10,956,538 || Totals, Foreign Countries!| 13,437,114 13,902,948 


Grand Totals, Exports.. 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


22,497,135] 24,859,486 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Squads, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 


ee 
—————————————————————EEE——E—E—E—— 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Kind of Fish or Product. ee 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.] Value. 
$ $ $ 
Fish— 

PIO WIVOB; BALLAD so.5 iv oc scsi vce. ewt.| 20,212 36,410 49,776 98, 488 22,809 57,703 
CLUELBE ET) Sige SAR one nae er eae ton 621 13,653 416 9,966 608 15, 266 
Rp teINS CANNEUW. oa ccx sao see cole tmee cwt. 421 7,440 391 2,318 428 4,893 
OLMIS RS GU) Re ee en ss 14, 856 26,907 16, 647 22,809 56, 624 63,446 
Codfish, boneless, canned or pre- 

BERVOGs ie bos en ee ee # 19,619 | 129,209 22,454 | 185,596 23,178 194,318 
Modan, med ss... oe sae) ede tes 346,869 |1,801,666 || 338,460 |1,956,004 || 291,569 | 1,538,203 
Cod fish, fresh and frozen.......... ss 7,042 43, 133 9,925 64,751 22,946 145,774 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled).... “ 118,124 | 310,766 98,578 | 291,971 || 107,498 319, 403 
Moafsh, smoked....2..........+.- Hi 5, 831 51,711 8,718 88,071 11,589 114, 255 

’ Eels, fresh and frozen............. “ 10, 126 74,018 8,712 56,477 8,053 54,059 
Haddock, canned................. SS 11 79 436 2SR ES 229 2,444 
Braddock, -driedu.accke2s 5 Sis oh cS s 7,906 31,770 8,781 40,776 11,598 49,181 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ eS 16,593 | 131,420 26,659 | 202,960 29,307 168, 856 
Haddock, smoked:............... ne 1200 60,316 8,277 78,194 9,987 92,598 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... Me 41,819 | 338,948 43,4871) 393,0061]} 53,092 485,975 
Herrings, lake, fresh and frozen.... “ 7,362 Uinele 7,490 85,336 7,240 72,399 
Herrings, sea, canned.............. cs 2,968 19, 848 13, 964 96,860 15,403 109, 928 
Herrings, sea, dry-salted.......... <f 589,539 | 628,213 |} 311,098 | 356,549 || 402,781 543,974 
Herrings, sea, fresh and frozen..... ef 151,745 97,244 | 265,673] 203,6401] 297,342 259, 584 
Herrings, sea, pickled............. me 26, 606 61, 104 35,361 79,658 27,454 69, 847 
Herrings, sea, smoked............. sé 59,751 151,337 66, 699 191,588 49, 853 159, 694 
Lobsters, canned................... fs 67,294 |2,450, 863 52,938 {2,499,372 45,693 | 2,274,783 
Masters, LrOshy, css. ssc vs cee c eb = 107,075'}1,605, 931 97,485 }1,550, 452 92,049 | 1,641,300 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen......... ce 5,714 27,956 2,832 14, 132 1,118 6, 158 
Mackerel, pickled................. ee 90,617 | 249,618 || 110,951 | 350,346 84,724 319, 285 
Premiers, fresh. 65 226 oo eo ek -) 1,696 9,727 2,316 12,005 1,081 7,365 
Pilchards, canned x; : i... ... 6.40. s 4,693 36, 142 6, 240 51,375 5, 603 45,577 
Pollock, hake and cusk, boneless, 

canned or preserved, 7.€.8....... gs 64 258 28 137 Nil Nil 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..... $ 42,151 139,406 48,891 188,513 47,892 189,789 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 


REO, “4 410 2,586 956 2,201 1,772 3,094 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 

BHLLOG aed, hee eT ete he Oe a 15,585 19,064 18,252 28,991 10,084 14,402 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked... “ 8 45 10 19, 327 DPR 
PireON, CARNE. ..... -s!ye es once cess Me 459,644 15,270,092 391,645 15,906,424 508,478 | 7,394, 632 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........ a 95,125 168, 709 106, 186 235,478 183,001 414,321 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... *s 113,483 |1, 148,520 107,602 |1, 187,727 119,986 | 1,228, 162 
Peano, Piekled..>. <5... essa... es 22,186 279,342 27,399 413,979 28,581 418,175 
Salmon, smoked.................. = 227 4,373 185 4,091 224 5,193 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 

RMIT OZOM ste S oc8 Gia Ss cs Se kk se 21,957 | 200,075 33,006 | 301,446 39,771 378,531 
Sardines (little fish in oil)......... “ 29,718 226,784 48,556 383, 080 54,130 448,150 
Shell fish, other, fresh............ Gi 7,509 | 120,938 7,066 | 117,175 9,278 162,727 
Smelts, fresh and frozen........... ss 65,878 663,301 49,458 | 575,787 71,550 740, 259 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... se 844 18,668 1,088 28,319 1,349 38,978 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen........ Ht) 18,265 | 134,527 15,115 | 156,330 20,397 214, 262 
Tongues and sounds............... “ 678 3,353 773 6, 756 479 4,304 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen.......... “ 20,194 90,505 11,186 47,586 25, 437 143, 493 
Whale meat, canned or preserved... “ Nil Nil 3 17 Nil Nil 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ se 110,086 | 988,415 | 101,397 | 977,147 || 117,478 | 1,260,375 
Other fresh-water fish, fresh and 

(| Site ot ea ana f 270,372 |1,664, 788 283,952 }1,891, 754 299,870 } 2,036,827 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Fish—concluded. 


Other fresh-water fish, salted, 
dried, smoked or pickled........ cwt. 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen.... “ 


Other sea fish, salted, dried, 
smoked or pickled.............. ‘ 


Other sea fish, canned or preserved, 
MELON. Roe tees. toe een eats Y 


Fishery Products— 


Mishsmesnlsse. cs... 8 pees ear cwt. 


Hish offaleonreluses. saad «4 nee 


Oils— 
CGod-liverol Mens ane aoe gal. 
Sh) OL See Oe ce Rott palctns oars sé 
Wihaletoil. pity. a suk Gere sites irre 5 
Others h: Olly cess ee eee ee 
Seal skins, undressed.........++- eNO. 


Other products of the fisheries......... 


Totals, Fish and Fishery Products.... 


Quantity. 


148, 884 
22,779 


10,378 
Nil 


398,429 
1,111,278 


11,375 


Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 


Value. 


1,703 
34, 896 


31,875 


33 553 


245,449 
27,325 | 


98,518 
249,807 


20,678 
= 227,261 


1933-35—concluded. 
1933. 1934. 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ 

110 536 30 122 
5,597 |. 26,958 5, 4383 29, 863 
1,412 7,869 3,604 19,415 
94 837 200 2,440 
150,764 | 287,392 |} 245,915 | 484,865 
8,500 15,870 14,899 26, 184 
49,950 21,813 19,446 11,183 
1,400 420 1,818 392 
498,852 } 100,106 || 653,937 | 148,116 
181, 158 34,393 1,069,015 | 176,220 
10,458 16,706 8,694 10,272 
- 93, 820 - | 150,068 
- 120,223,610 ~ |22,497,135 


— |24,859, 486 


ive ek pen Oe ee ee See 


The current trend of the fisheries, as shown by the statistics given in the series — 


of tables above, is upward in nearly every feature including yields, value, capital 
invested, and trade. There was, however, a slight decline in employment afforded. 
Preliminary figures for 1936 indicate gains both in the catch from the sea fisheries 
and in the value of the catch to the fishermen, as landed. Statistics showing the 
result of the year’s operations in the inland or fresh-water fisheries are not available 
at the time of writing. Export trade in fisheries products for the year, including 
products of the fresh-water fisheries as well as those from the sea, showed an increase 


of more than $500,000 and, in round figures, totalled $25,358,000. 


, 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.* 


An article on the geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral-bearing 
areas and formations of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 16-28 of the present 
edition of the Year Book. This article explains the geological origin of the principal 
economic minerals of Canada. 


The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections: 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (3) the industrial statistics of the mineral industries, (4) pro- 
duction of metallic minerals, (5) production of non-metallic minerals, (6) production 
of clay products and structural materials. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
Statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
_which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The more important of these are: 
annual preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, 
detailed, annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the pro- 
duction of the 16 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly, and annual reports 
on coal statistics. _ (See footnote* to this page.) 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 
. Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several provinces 
have been administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. + 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and the N orthwest 
Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in the territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


* Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 

t For copies of any of the regulations referred to, application may be made to the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Mines and Geology 8ranch, 
Dept of Mines and Resources. 


$2,360,002 

Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 
under Yukon Placer Mining Act. 

Quartz.—‘“Mineral’” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen and oil shales. 

Under the present regulations, effective April 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership or a company, must hold a miner’s licence, the fee being $5 for an 
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individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for two other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
Square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a 
licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. 


Grant 


is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miner’s licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
When prescribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 
firmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by 
a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense and certain other requirements met, 
‘a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term of a 
claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned at 


| 
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$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners’ licences are not required in Yukon under the 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims can be grouped for operation. 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territories.—Dredging Regu-— 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove — 
sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. . | 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


In all the provinces the granting of land no longer carries with it mining rights 
upon or under such land except in Ontario where mineral rights are expressly re- 
served if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mincral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the mining industry provincial regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces a prospector’s or miner’s licence to search for mineral deposits, valid 
for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with 
the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum must be 
performed upon the claim for a period up to five years when a grant or lease of 
the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The taxation 
most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. | 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject 
to rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. | 

The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each ef the provinces below. 
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Nova Scotia.—A dministration.—Minister of Public Works and Mines, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Halifax. Legislation —Mines Act (ec. 22, R.S.N.8. 1923) and 
amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), 1929 (ec. 22), 1933 (c. 12), and 1935 (e. 23). 


General Minerals.—Prospector’s licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights—40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 


Coal.—Royalty—12} cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 


Quarrying.—Rights to limestone, gypsum, and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 


- New Brunswick.—A dministration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Freder- 
icton. Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927). In most grants of Crown 
land since about 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown. Prior to 
that time, most of the land grants reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 


General M merals.—Prospector’s licence costs $10 for a year. Claims.—A 
prospector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres each which must be registered within 30 
days and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year. All this work may be 
concentrated on one of a group of claims. Mining rights are granted by mining 
licence, renewable annually upon payment of $10 per claim. When the mine pro- 
duces on a commercial basis, a 20-year lease under similar conditions may issue. 


Fuel.—Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.— Administration —Minister of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Legislation.—Quebee Mining Act 
(80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. ‘In townships the Crown retains full mining 
‘ights on lands granted subsequently to July 24, 1880, and gold and silver rights 
m lands granted previously to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown 
n most of the seigneuries. 


General Minerals.—Miner’s certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. 
‘laims.—Five claims of 40 acres each must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim 
one within 12 months; a mining licence renewable annually is granted upon pay- 
rent of $10 recording fee and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights can be purchased 
8 a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per acre for 
iferior minerals. Operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes 
te payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. upward. 


| Ontario.— Administration Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
oronto. <A _ resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
gislation.—Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927); applies to all Crown lands except 
idian lands. Title is a grant in fee simple, except in provincial forests, where 
ining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim boundaries extending 
ttically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, or on appeal, by the 
idge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


General Minerals.—Annual miner’s licence—fee $5 for an individual; $100 on 
ch million dollars capital for companies; holder permitted to stake three claims 
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in any and every mining division for himself and six additional for other licence 
holders, but not more than three for any individual licensee. Claims.—In unsurveyed 
territory 20 chains square (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically ; 
in surveyed territory an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, z.e., up to 50 acres. Repre- 
sentation work consists of the actual performance of at least 200 days’ work within 


five years. Taxation.—Five cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining ~ 


lands with an area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with 
$10,000 exempt, 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
6 p.c. on the excess above $5,000,000. 


Fuels.—Petroleum, natural gas, coal, and salt on the James Bay slope may be 


searched for under authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be © 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 


drawn from staking. 


Manitoba.—A dministration.— Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines. 


and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislation.—The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and regulations thereunder. 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those summarized for Dom- 
inion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than three claims, may be staked | 


for any one licensee, and not more than nine altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division; and representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years for which purpose nine claims may be grouped. 


Fuels.—A prospecting permit good for one year, is necessary to search for oil, 
coal, gas, or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual rental 
and certain work, is granted. 


Quarrying—Lands up to 40 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, | 


gypsum, or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislation.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act, providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents and the welfare and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal ‘industry. 


General Minerals—The regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miner’s licence may stake not more 
than three claims for himself and three for each of two other licensees, while not more 
than nine claims may be grouped for representation work. " 


Coal.—Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 20 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times the breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments, rentals and royalties to the Crown and certain other conditions. 
Operators must mine annually 10 tons per acre, on leases issued since Jan. 1, 1936. 


ke 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 
The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 19,200 acres, and one person may 
apply for three locations, but not over 19,200 acres in all, except in unsurveyed lands, 
in which the limit is 1,920 acres. An operator must obtain a permit and furnish a 
substantial bond. All drillers must secure licences of competency. The record of 
a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 


Alberta.—A dministration —Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislation.—The Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and regulations thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines 


of coal, ironstone, shale, clay, and other minerals. Operating officials must hold 


certificates of competency. Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the 
Minister. The Coal Sales Act requires all coal mines to be registered by name 


and all coal produced to be sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 


Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 


_ ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 


~ Commissioners. 


The general laws and regulations pertaining to mining and minerals are similar 
to those in force under the Dominion Government before the Provincia] Government 
took over the natural resources in 1930. They follow closely those summarized 
in Subsection 1 of this chapter, 


British Columbia.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 
Legislation.—The Department of Mines Act (c. 42, 1934) and other Acts respecting 
mining and minerals, notably: The Coal and Petroleum Act (c. 162, R.S.B.C. 1924); 
The Mineral Act (c. 167, R.S.B.C. 1924); The Placer-Mining Act (c. 169, R.S.B.C. 
1924); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 46, 1935); The Coal-Mines Re- 
gulation Act (c. 171, R.S.B.C. 1924); and amendments to the above Acts. 


Placer.—Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings—250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings—250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) dry diggings over which 
water never extends—250.feet square. A placer claim must be worked by the owner, 


or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 


_ for 72 hours, except in closed season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 


reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold 


a placer claim more than one year, it must be again recorded before the expiration 


of the year. 


Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for 
Same being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Dredging leases on rivers below low-water mark also are granted for 5 miles; the 
annual rental for same is $25 per mile and the annual expenditure required in de- 
velopment is $1,000 per mile, the value of any new plant or machinery employed 
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to count as development. Provision is also made for the granting of leases of areas 
in excess of those referred to above. Leases of precious stone diggings, 10 acres 
in extent, may also be obtained. 


General Minerals—The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the pros- 
pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospector’s licence or “free 
miners’ certificate’”—applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 
per annum; for a joint-stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- 
‘zation. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51-65 acres); work, 
amounting to $500 which may be spread over five years, required to obtain a Crown 
grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per 
acre. 


Section 2.._Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns of 
mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral output. 
In that year the per capita production was only $2-23; in 1901, five years after the 
Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12-25 per capita, but there was a falling-off 
from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in the Cobalt area, 
the development of the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the opening up of 
the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, the improvements in 
metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries of large quantities of lead and zine 
from British Columbian ores, and the discoveries and developments in Quebec and 
Manitoba, the per capita production rose to $31 in 1929. Although owing to world- 
wide economic depression it dropped to $18-20 in 1932, it rose again to $28-56 in 
1935 and about $32-70 in 1936, with the mineral industry leading in the general 
improvement in economic conditions. 


In 1935, the latest year for which comprehensive world figures of the Imperial 
Institute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos, nickel, 
and the platinum metals, second in radium, third in copper, gold, silver, and zinc, 
fourth in lead and cobalt. During that year, Canada produced approximately 
84 p.c. of the world production of nickel, 51 p.c. of the asbestos, 13 p.c. of the copper, 
12 p.c. of the gold, 11 p.c. of the lead, 10 p.c. of the zine, and 7-5 p.c. of the silver. 


The Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in March, 1937, shows a_ total valuation of 
$361,394,062 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1936 compared with 
$312,344,457 in 1935. This represents an increase of 15-7 p.c. and reflects the 
continuation of the improved conditions commencing in 1933. 


Prospecting for gold ores and the exploration and development of known 
auriferous deposits were more extensively carried on throughout Canada during 
the recent period 1932-36 than ever before. These activities were common to both 
the older producing camps and new areas. The higher price for gold stimulated the 
study and examination of new deposits or ore zones heretofore considered of doubtful 
economic importance. In certain of the older camps properties closed prior to the 
revaluation of gold were re-opened and placed in production or further explored as 
to their possibilities. In some of the producing mines the higher price for the 
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metal permitted a very considerable extension or increase of pay ore with the 
resultant milling of rock of lower gold content and important increases in ore re- 
serves. Notable gains in production have been recorded in the base-metal mining 
industry since 1933 and these gains were extended during 1936. The more out- 
standing of these gains in the latest year were in lead, nickel, and zine while copper 
nearly equalled the record output of 1935. 


Production of various non-metallic minerals, especially asbestos and_ coal, 
have realized important gains since 1932. The gains in the structural materials 
industries, where recessions were severe during the period of business depression, ° 
have been encouraging since 1933 but there is room for a large expansion in this 
division when the construction industry recovers its normal activity. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1934 and 1935, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.—Value! of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1936. 


———— 


Value Value Value 
poe Total Value. per ae Total Value. per Seiki ps Total Value. per 
pina “| Capita. 2% Capita. feat 7 Capita. 
S $ $ $ d $ 

BBG oc. ya's. 10, 221, 255 Parish Nb Ue] C EWS bee 61,740,513 | 10-90 | 1920..... 227, 859, 665 26-63 
ae 10,321,331 2:23 || 1904..... 60,082,771 10-31) || 19213: 171, 923 ,342 19-56 
BeBS......... 12,518, 894 PEN IBY ee a 69,078,999 | 11-51 || 1922..... 184, 297,242 20-66 
pee 14,013,113 2-96 || 1906..... 79,286,697 | 12-86 || 1923..... 214,079,331 23-76 
a 16, 763,353 Sod POO Gee... 86,865,202 | 13-55 |} 1924..... 209,583,406 22-92 
1891 as 18, 976, 616 3°93 || 1908..... Sonoose LOE | 12-620 1925) 5: 226, 583, 333 24-38 
et ., 16, 623,415 3-40 || 1909..... 91,831,441 1aso0N 1O26.. 2. 240, 437, 123 25-44 
MES oc atsek ayes. 2 20,035,082 4-06, || 1910... ... 106,823,623: | 15-291! 1927s 2s 247, 356, 695 25-67 
ie 19,931, 158 4-00 || 1911..... 103,220,994 | 14-32 || 1928..... 274, 989, 487 27-96 
1895 ae 20,505,917 4-08 || 1912..... 135,048,296 |. 18-28 | 1929.....]| 310,850,246 31-00 
Lo ae 22,474, 256 4-42 1 1913..... 145,634,812 | 19-08 || 1930.....] 279,873,578 27-42 
a 28, 485, 023 Doo balel Ola ease 128,863,075 | 16-36 |) 1931..... 230, 434, 726 22-21 
VEE is. « scare 38,412,431 he doa LOT oe 137,109,171 P7edSeleloo2 se 191, 228, 225 18-20 
1899, tea. 49, 234,005 9-41 || 1916... A eZ0L Ss |) 2215040330. 2: 221,495, 253 20-74 
1900 . eae OF,4205 870 I 12215 I 19175... ... 189,646,821 | 23-53 || 1934..... 278, 161,590 25-67 
1901... eos, Caer Or- oll ye 12925 (M1918... 211° 301,897 | 25°93 it 1985... 5. 312,344,4573| 28-563 
) aa 63, 231,836 LL 516) AGI... 176, 686, 390 21-26 || 19362....} 361,394,062 32-77 
| 1Reginning with 1931 exchange equilization on gold production is included in total value. 2Figures 


for 1936 are subject to revision. Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1934 and 1935. 
P.C. Increase (+) 
1934. 1935. or Decrease (—) in 1935. 
Item. ae, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ p.c. p.c. 
METALLICS. 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... lb. 1, 647,513 56,412)) 2,558,789 + 55-3} + 33-5 
Bismuthy eee woe 4! 253, 644 301,215 13,797 -_ 94-6} — 95-6 
Cadmium eae sf = 95, 665 580, 530 -| + 361-2 
Chromites jee eee tons 111 1,578 - -| + 847-2 
Cobalt creates nee lb. 594, 671 592,497 681,419 + 14-6) — 13-5 
COpPer facie! sae ete Sk es 364,761,062] 26,671,438]! 418,997, 700 + 20-4) + 21-1 
ee Pie fine oz.) 2,972,074] 61,438,220) 3,284,890 4. 10-5) + 10-5 
stimated exchange equali- 
zation paid for gold pro- 
dieeds sti ens cya - | 41,098,333} - Se We, eee 
Tend Hint eee ots lb. | 346,275,576} 8,436,658) 339, 105,079 — 2-1} + 25-9 
Manganese ore........ tons Nil Nil 100 - - 
a IEE peas lb. | 128,687,340] 32,139,425) 138,516, 240 + 7-6] + 10-0 
alladium, rhodium, irid- 
tim, C60.G5. nas ane fine oz. 83,932} 1,699,282 84,772 + 1-0}-+ 15-5 
Platinum... eee “e 116,230] 4,490,763 105,374 _ 9-3) — 23-3 
Selenium’ 2s. gi ecese lb. 104,924 HA e aI 366, 425 + 249-2) + 310-7 
Dilvertacee pee sae fine oz.| 16,415,282] 7,790,840] 16,618,558 = 1-2) + 38-2 
‘Dellurinm’.. saa lb. 5, 130 25,599 16,425 + 220-2) + 28-3 
Titanium Oreassehwe. ton 2,023 14,161 2,288 ss 13-1] + 15-8 
INC Vem ee Ib. | 298,579,683} 9,087,571) 320, 649, 859 + (et Ges: 9-3 
Totals, Metallic Minerals. . — | 194,110,968 - baal PE ey eg 
Non-METrALuics. 
Fuels ; 
Coal eel ee eeus\e alee eleleis oe tons 13,810, 193 42,045, 942 13, 888, 006 + 0-6 ae 0-2 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 28,162,324] 8,759,652] 24,910,786 7 7-5) + 6-9 
Peat ennn sce acc neat tons 1,878 7,343 1,340 _ 28-6] — 21-5 
Petroleum, crude..... bri. 1,410,895] 3,449,162) 1,446,620 + 2-5} + 1-2 
Totals, Fuels....... - | 54,262,099 - ak ea, 1-0 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
A ctinolitessodon su bate tons 365 Nil - - 
IASDOBtOS sb setae eee. S 155,980} 4,936,326 210, 467 + 34-9) + 42-9 
Bituminous sands..... ff 862 3,449 40 — 95-4, — 95-4 
Diatomitewe ce cesses e 1,372 54,910 823 — 40-0) — 39-6 
Feldspar-. bisas<.mes% a 18,302 147,281 17,742 re ih 2-0 
Fluorspar: icc eee. ae oy 150 2,100 75 — 50-0] — 57-1 
Graphiterd tics ledee s/s se 1,518 71,424 = -| + 11-7 
Grindstones.......... ae 987 46,478 708 — 28-3} — 26-8 
Gypsulli: SoA cae oes 5 ‘ 461, 237 863,776 541, 864 ob 17-5) + 7-9 
Hike: Be es ere ae 4,959 seth 5,516 “be 11-2 cs aS 
agnesitic dolomite........ = : = - : 
Magnesium sulphate.. tons 42 1,100 340 + 709-5) + 624-1 
Mi Cag ks se bene et lb. 1,995, 2692 97,071) 1,255,616 - 37-1) — 15-5 
Mineral water..... Imp. gal. 97,440 17,738 ,516 + 50-44 — 6-5 
Phosphates... 2%... ons 81 683 186 + 129-6) + 61-5 
Quartza eee a. eee a 272,563 482, 265 233 , 002 - 14-5) — 11-9 
Salt aaececeue ete ane ef 321,753] 1,954,953 360,343 + 12-0) — 3°8 
silice brick cet eerie M 2,528 ree 2,461 —_ 2-7] + a 
SOAPStONCT a... s Bares eee: oe = : = = = G 
Sodium carbonate.... tons 244 1,920 242 =~ 0-1) + 26-6 
Sodium sulphate...... ee 66, 821 587,986 44,817 — 32-9) — 41-5 
Sulp hurts. cee ones. ys 51,537 515, 502) 67,446 + 30-9) + 23-0 
(Palig ets Set sas s 13,959 136, 480 13, 803 _ 1-1) + 2-2 
Voleanic dust......... se 31 620 Nil ~ - 
Totals, Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals os: cacn eraaree te - | 10,501,762 - -| + 19-0 
Totals, Non-Metallic 


Minerals............... - 


_ tb ps Semnteas 


1Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from — 


smelter gases. 


2Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


P.C. Increase (+) 


1934, 1935. or Decrease (—) in 1935. 


Item. 


Quantity. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Cray Propucrs AND OTHER $ gun Bes 
_ STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Process— 
ROP et chien asks M 4,904 76, 247 6,995 + 42-6] + 60-3 
ASOM MMOH We. M 14, 256 183, 585 21,197 + 48-7) + 41-4 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 
1 NS eee ee ee M 23, 800 494,341 25, 289 ao 6-3) + 1-2 
MCOMMGN Sos os M BU ee: vg 424,131 32,334 + 6-7) + 3-1 
Dry Press— 
LE ae eee anne Fi M 6,005 130,392 8, 454 4+- 40-8} + 34-2 
Conamon...-.. 6. M 6,440 66, 616 6,381 — 0-1) — 17-1 
Fancy or ornamental 
invite) See Se ate eae M 43 2,625 13 _ 69-8} — 72-3 
Sewer brick........ M 307 5,992 175 — 43-0} — 12-6 
Paving brick....... M 10 382 15 + 50-0; + 64-1 
MeePsareDrick. vc... 3. M 2,109 101, 219 1,817 = 13-8) — 10-9 
Fireclay and other clay tons 1,043 12,598 2,242 + 54-1; + 23-6 
USEC eS ee Be : 48 504 170 + 254-2} + 201-6 
Fireclay blocks and shapes.. - 62,388 — -{| + 14-4 
Hollow blocks........ tons 31,136 244,122 47,195 - 51-6) + 41-2 
Rooting tile® }s.. 2. s.. No. 44,115 1,852 82,015 + 85-9) + 98-1 
Floor tile (quarries)...sq. ft. 80.356 17,491 . 61,765 — 35-6, — 56-4 
meeramic tile... ..2 2... 65<e5 Nil Nil - - - 
Beran tiles oor ceo M (ines 180, 553 7,124 —_ 2-71 + 13-7 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 
ATS GSL G70) 8 Ce OO dente ae a - 436, 433 = -| + 10°3 
_ Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - 223, 733 ~ -{ — 1-4 
ipentonite............. tons 63 1,578 41 34-9) — 50-5 
~ Other clay products........ - 13, 628 ~ -| - 2-6 
Totals, Clay Products. . - 2,680, 410 - =f oe 1234 
Other Structural Materials. 
ement oe iecks hws oe brl. 3,783,226] 5,667,946] 3,648,086 — 3-6} — 1-6 
MeO LY Fv lugh eo ae tons 368, 113 2,745,797 405,419 - 10-1} + 6-6 
Sand and gravel...... e 14,854,159] 4,035,477] 21,213,489 SP 42-8) + 58-3 
SST 2S) ae aE ee ai ee 738 4,802 1,129) + 53:0) — 9-9 
Stone— 
Riranitecies 2.43 mena ee 200, 285 781,739 326,354 oe 62-9} + 44.J 
Limestone.......... # 3,747,779 3, 157,832 3,631, 665 = 3-1) + 3-0 
LINES 05 Cera a ss 13, 783 69,475 15,975 4 15-9} + 22-9 
Sandstone.......... ce 115, 169 143 , 283 342, 824 + 197-7) + 484-9 
Totals, Other Structural 
Materials. = ...0s:. «03. -| 16,606,351 ~ -| + 21-7 
_ Yota's, Clay Products and| 
Other Structural ~ 
Materials, oso... c sess. - | 19,286,761 - -{ + 20-4 
Grand Totals (Canadian 
US) eee ete sukee - | 278,161,590 ~ -| + 12-3 


Volume of Mineral Production in Recent Years.—An interesting com- 


parison of the mineral production of the two years 1934 and 1935 is furnished in 


al 


~ 


Table 3. 
The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of the individual 


_ minerals is shown in Table 2 above, but, owing to the many different units in which 


the quantities of different minerals are expressed, the total volume of production 


from year to year is difficult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make 
comparisons of total values misleading. Table 3 constitutes an attempt to over- 


¥ 
£ 


come these difficulties by working out what the values would have been in the later 
_ year if prices had remained the same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases 
or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. 
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Minera! production in 1935 recovered materially when compared with 1934. 
Table 3 shows that there was an increase of 8-2 p.c. in physical volume. There 
was a healthy increase in the volume of production in all divisions of the mineral 
industry except fuels where the increase amounted to only 1-8 p.c. The average 
price level was slightly lower in fuels and other non-metallic minerals, while in other 
divisions the tendency was upward. 


It is interesting to note the uneven influence of the economic disturbances 
of recent years upon different divisions of the mineral industry. Prior to 1935, 
production in Canada reached its highest recorded value of $310,850,000 in 1929. 
The production of metallic minerals actually expanded further in volume in 1930, 
and in 1932 was still 3-7 p.c. greater than in 1929. Drastic declines had occurred 
in the volume of production in other divisions, fuels being reduced 28-9 p.c., other 
non-metallics 47-8 p.c., clay products 72-1 p.c. and other structural materials 57-6 
p.c. compared with 1929. The rapid decline in prices was arrested by 1933 and in 
that year there was increased volume of production in both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, but production declined further in clay products to only 20 p.e. 
and in other structural materials to only 31 p.c. of their respective volumes in 1929. 
In 1934 and 1935 the improvement made itself felt in all divisions of the industry. 
Compared with 1929, the volume of production in 1985 was 40-8 p.c. greater for 
metallic minerals, 18-3 p.c. smaller for fuels, 26-8 p.c. smaller for other non-metal- 
lics, 75-4 p.c. smaller for clay products, 56-1 p.c. smaller for other structural 
materials and 2-5 p.c. larger for the whole mineral industry. Preliminary figures 
for 1936 indicate a further considerable growth in the production of metals and 
a continuation of the recovery in each of the other divisions. 


3.—Value of the Mineral Production of Canada in 1935 Compared with 1934, together 
with the Amounts cf the Change Due to Price Fluctuations and Quantity 
Fluctuations, respectively, by Items. 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value, at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1935. of 1934. 1934. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ ’000 $ ’000 $ 7090 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
METALNICS. 
AT SCNICRR Hee. Bk oe ais 75 87 56] + 19} — 12} + 31 
Bismarthitans cay ee ee 13 16 301 | — 288 | — 3} —- 285 
Cadi acne eee ee 441 154 96} + 345 | + 287 | + 58 
Chromnteasen et. te one 15 16 2/+ 13) — 1; + 14 
Cobalt ee. oa aon Shs nee DLS 79 593 | — 80 | — 166 | + 86 
Coppenitiess icant aoe, 32,012 30,587 26,671 | + 5,641] + 1,725) + 3,916 
Goldin. Saree tae 67,905 67,902 61,4388 | + 6,467) + 3) + 6,464 
Gold exchange equalization. 47,691 45, 423 41,098} + 6,593] + 2,268 | + 4,325 
JOR eee A EAE et OTS | 10, 625 8,139 8.4387 | + 2,188} + 2,486 |] — 298 
Nickels tae tie). 0 35,345 34,491 32,189 | + 3,206) + 854 | + Dade 
Palladium, rhodium, etc... . 1,963 1,716 1,699 | + 264 | + 247 | + 17 
Plaitingmaeaer ee: sete oe 3,446 4,071 4.491 | — 1,045 | — 625 | — 420 
Seleniuini..seevee aes was oe 703 598 171 | + 532 | + 105 | + 427 
SI] Ver erates Semtee Were rer wes, 10,767 7,894 7,791 | + 2,976) + 2,873 | + 103 
‘Telluriuiniendeey. see eee 33 82 26} + 7) -— 49} + 56 
Titanvowmmore se eee ee 16 16 14} + 2 Nil + 2 
Zines Nase. ae Be 9,937 9,619 9,088 | + 849 | + 3! ao 53a 
Other metallics... ue.05.-- 1 1 -}+ i! Nil -- 1 
Tota's, Metallic Min- 

CLAS ee: Sree 221,801 211,491 194,111) + 27,696 | + 16,310} + 17,380 
TInctéasés;' pice eee eee - - - + 14-3 | + 5-3 | + 9-0 
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with the Amounts of the Change Due to Price FI 


Fiuctuations, respectively, by [Items—concluded. 
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uctuations and Quantity 


: : 


e 
4 
{ 
4 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value, at Prices, Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1935. of 1934. 1934. Decrease | Lower (—) _ 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
Non-MEtaL.ics. $ 000 $ ’000 $ 000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ 000 
Fuels. 
OS SS See 41,963 42,275 42,046 | — 83} — 312 | + 229 
Meturalgas. oe) Le). 9,363 9,416 8,760 | + 603 | — 538} + 656 
Petroleum, crude........... 3,492 BDO 3,449 | + 43 | — 45 | + 88 
‘OE alan i Salar eG a maea aaad 6 5 7} — ip ae 1/— 2 
Total's, Fuefs.......... 54,824 55,233 54,262 | + 562 | — 409 | + 971 
Increases or decreases, p.c... & ad a | ate bol Cone 1-8 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
mEpestos:.. Aree lot Gwe 7,055 6, 661 459386" |e - P2etTory 42 394 | + 15725 
OPA LOMILES oe OP. oc ecco ae 33 33 55 | — 22 Nil — 22 
erasnars ee ee ht real 144 143 147 | — 3 1 F 1] — 4 
BEAD IGG x re ah iis. Ae ky 80 84 71) + 9} — 4} + is 
morindstones...j.5.......2.2. 34 33 47 | — 13} + 1] — 14 
Fer osiiar itt, 2. 15. 1/.245. 20 932 1,015 864 | + 68 | — 83. | + 151 
UPOWGORIGESe. Ohal... «fons ok. TA 74 66 | + 11} + 3] + 8 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 486 539 383 | + 103 | — 63 | + 156 
SEOR 2s aie One tenant 82 62 97 | — 15 | + 20 | — 35 
Emer ale Water io. scce aia cw va) ever il 27 18} — 1); - 10} + 9 
SE Sie eal aia anaes aati 425 412 482 | — 57 | + 13 | — 70 
SGM. SRE ees Ox Lae 1,881 2,189 1,955 | — 74 | — 308 | + 234 
OUNCE oN i cl cea See oe 96 84 86 | + 10} + 12) — 2 
SOLDEUCTD Maa Le eae IE 2 32 42 44} — 12] — 10; - 2 
Sodium suiphate............ 344 394 588 | — 244 | — 50 | — 194 
CTSA eae”. a ee a a 634 675 516 | + 118 | — 41} + 159 
SECURE RSD Sai Oe A ae Se ee 139 135 1387 | + 2) + 4} — 2 
Other non-metallies......... 13 14 10} + 3] — 1} + 4 
Tota's, Other Non- Ty Saree ma Sj as 
Metallic Minerals... . 12,504 12,616 10,502 | + 2,002 112 | + . 2,144 
Increases or decreases, p.c... - - - oh 19-1} — (lea Raleese 20-2 
Cray Propwucts AND OrueEr| At we oe as 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud/face....... 122 109 76) + 46] + (ayia 33 
process|common. . 259 273 184 | + 75 | — 14} + 89 
Stiff mud fface...... 500 525 494 | + ce ee 25 | + 31 
process { common. 437 452 424 | + 13] — TOM ats 28 
a ROE f oO}; + 4 OD lest 54 
Bs ACES... 5. 175 184 i 5] —- 
Dry press} common. BB 66 he een Se a 1 
Fancy or ornamental 1 1 3] — 2 Nil oe 2 
Sewer brick......... 5 3 6} — ibs 2)- 3 
Fire-brigk« >t 90 87 101 | — 11] + 3 = 14 
Fireclay and other clay..... 16 vail 13 | + 3} — Ait |ge 14 

' Fireclay blocks, ete......... 70 69 62 | + 9} + 9) es 7 
ptollow blocks::..:......... 345 370 244 | + 101 | — AA WS 126 
“ne Re ae a a ah a 8 li 18 | — 10} — Aen) Gi 
Rrretiie,) een ve Re Ske eh 205 176 181 | + 24) + 29 | — 5 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 482 412 436 | + 46) + i = 24 
Pottery, glazed or not...... 221 189 224 | — 3y + Bey Ales 35 
Other clay products........ 20 20 18 | + 2 Nil i 2 

Tota's, Clay Products. 3,012 2,974 2,681 | + 331 | + 38 | + 293 
B@OFeSSeS, P.C......6.2:.2.<. - ~- - |+ 122-3)+ ,. 1-4]4+ 10-9 

, Other Structural Materials. 

I 5,580 5,465 5,668 | — 88 | + 115 |] — 203 
ra 2,926 3,024 2,746 | + 180 | — 98} + 278 
Sand and gravel............ 6,389 Verh) 4,085 | + 2,354) + 619 |} + 1,735 
SEM kis RS 5,308 4,402 4,157 | + 1,151) + 906 | + 246 

Tota's, Other Struc-. im Uae ons 

: tura! Materiais...... 20,203 18,661 16,606 | + 3,597} + 1,542 | + 2,055 

BRGTCABCS, D.C... .........50. - _ - - 21-7 | + 9-3.) + 12-4 
Grand Totals.......... $12,344 300,975 278,162 + 34,182 tt 11,369 + 22,813 
Merncreases, p.c............2.. - - Sit! > <i? Sat ae SD te 8-2 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accounted for 50-9 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1935. The rise 
in the price of gold has been especially favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, 
while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another outstanding feature in the 
mineral resources of the province. British Columbia holds second place in the 
value of minerals produced with 15-6 p.c. of the Dominion totals in 1935. The 
mineral resources of British Columbia are probably more varied than those of 
any other province, since its production includes most of the important metals 
as well as substantial quantities of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has in- 
creased greatly in the post-war period, accounting for 12-5 p.c. of the total for Canada 
in 1935. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural 
materials made up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value 
is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces. Manitoba in recent years 
has been making a growing contribution to the production of gold, copper, and 
zinc in the Dominion. The total value of mineral production in each of the provinces 
for each year since 1910 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-36. 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 19383 Year Book. 


a 2 ee eee ee OS ee 
a in 


Calen- New " British 

dar poate Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Sactang Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. 
Year 2 wick. a abba bia. 

$ ° $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911.../15,409,397/ 612,830] 9,304,717] 42,796,162) 1,791,772) 636,706) 6,662, 673/21, 299, 305 4,707,432 
1912.. .|18,922.236] 771,004]11, 656,998] 51,985,876] 2,463,074) 1,165, 642]12,073, 589/30, 076, 635 5,933, 242 
1913.. .|19,376, 183] 1,102, 613]13,475,534| 59,167,749] 2,214,496) 881, 142/15, 054, 046/28, 086, 312 6,276,737 
1914... .|17,584,639] 1,014,570]11, 836,929] 53,034,677] 2,413,489] 712, 313)12, 684, 234/24, 164,039 5,418, 185 
1915... |18,088,342|  903,467|11, 619,275] 61,071, 287| 1,818,387) 451,933) 9,909, 347/28, 689, 425 5,057,708 
1916...|20,042, 262] 1,118, 187114, 406,598] 80,461,323] 1,823,576} 590,473)13, 297, 543/39, 969, 962 5,491,610 
1917...|21. 104,542] 1/435,024/17,400,077| 89,066, 600] 2,628,264] 860, 651/16, 527,535/36, 141,926) 4,482, 202 
1918. . 122.317, 108] 2, 144,017|19, 605,347] 94,694,093] 3,120,600} 1,019, 781)23, 109, 987/42, 935, 333 2,355, 631 
1919.. .|23,445,215| 1/770,945/21,267,947| 67,917,998] 2,868,378] 1,521, 964)21, 087, 582/34, 865,427) 1,940,934 
1920. . 134,130,017] 2,491,787|28, 886,214| 81,715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468/33, 586, 456/39, 411,728} 1,576,726 
1921...128, 912,111] 1,901,505]/15, 157,094] 57,356,651] 1,934,117] 1,114, 220/30, 562, 229/33, 230, 460 1,754,955 
1922. . 125,923,499] 2'263, 692/17. 646,529) 65,366,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470|27, 872, 136/39, 423, 962) 1,785,573 
1923. .|29.648. 893] 2.462. 457|20. 308.763] 80,825,851] 1,768,037] 1,047,583/31, 287, 536/43, 757,388] 2,972,823 
1924... |23°820'352! 1,969. 260/19, 136,504] 86,398, 656] 1,534,249] 1,128, 100]22, 344, 940/52, 298,533] 952, 812 
1925...|17,625, 612| 1,743, 858124, 284,527] 87,980,436] 2,276,759] 1,076, 392/25, 318, 866)64, 485, 242 1,791, 641 
1926.. .|28,873, 792] 1,811, 104/25, 956,193} 84,702,296] 3,073,528] 1,193,394|26,977,027|65, 622,976} 2,226,813 
1927...]30, 111,221] 2,148, 535/28, 870,403] 89,982,962] 2,888,912} 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801, 170 1,789,044 
1928. ..|30,524.392| 2, 198.919|37,037,420| 99,584,718] 4,186,853] 1,719, 461/32, 531, 416/64, 496,351) 2,709, 957 
1929. .|30,904, 453] 2,439.072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505) 5,423,825] 2,253, 506/34, 739, 986/68, 162,878) 2,905,736 
1930... .|27,019.367| 2,383.571141,215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453, 182] 2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54, 953,320} 2,521,588 
1931...|21,081,157| 2,176, 910|35, 964,537] 97,975, 915/10,057, 808] 1,931,880]23, 580, 901/35, 480,701) 2,184,917 
1932... .|16,201.279| 2.223. 505125.638,466| 85,910,030] 9,058,365] 1,681,728/21, 174,061/27,326,173) 2,014, 61g 
1933... .|16,966,183] 2,107, 682/28, 141, 482/110, 205,021] 9,026,951] 2,477, 425/19, 702, 953/30,794,504| 2,073,052 
1934. ..|23°310,729| 2: 156, 151/31, 269, 945|145,565,871| 9,776,934] 2,977,061|20, 228, 851/41, 206, 965] 1, 669,083 
19352. .|23, 183, 128] 2,821, 027/39, 124, 696|158, 934, 269 12,052,417] 3,816, 943}22, 289, 681/48, 692,050) 1,430,246 
19363. .|26.569,294| 2, 499,380|49-516, 385 184,543, $53)11, 342,302] 6,923,349]23,364,390154,265,107] 2,369,089 


1Includes a production from the Northwest Territories in 1932-36. 2Figures for 1935 revised since 
the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 3Figures for 1936 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1935 are shown in Table 5. This table shows the different minerals which make 
up the mineral production of each province and also the particular province or 
provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1935. 


Nors.—The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the calendar year 1935 
was as follows, in quantities and values: gold 35,907 fine 0z., $1,263,567 (including premium); lead 231,418 
Ib., $7,250; silver 241,427 fine oz., $90,165; coal 835 tons, $3,483; petroleum 5,115 brl., $25,575; total, $1,430,246. 
Radium and uranium salts were produced in Canada in 1935 from ores mined in the N.W.T., but statistics 
pertaining to those minerals are not available for publication. For Dominion totals by individual minerals 


see Table 2. 
eee 


New é avtt 
: Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. cere ceg Sieg Quebec. | Ontario. nee te cheware Alberta. Gohumtis. 
METALLICS. 
Arsenic (As203).1b. - - - | 2,558, 789 - - - - 
; SS - - 75,326 - - - - 
Bismuth....... lb. - ~ - 7,079 - - - 6,718 
= - - 6,796 - - - 6,449 
Cadmium...... lb - es - - - - - 580,530 
- ~ a - - - - 441,203 
Chromite..... tons - - 346 - - - - - 
= = 5,371 9,576 ~ - - ~ 
mobalt........ lb - - - 681, 419 - - ~ - 
- ~ - 512,705 - - - 
Copper........ lb ~ — |79,050, 906/252,027,928/38, 011,371]11, 429, 452 — 138,478,043 
$ Ate — | 6,162, 350/19, 295, 965) 2,963,146 890,974 - | 2,999,525 
frold....... fine oz. 9,376 - 470,552] 2,220,336 142, 613 14,323 150 391, 633 
193, 819 ~ | 9,727,173]45, 898,417] 2,948,072 296, 083 38,101] 8,095,772 
Estimated 
exchange 
equalization 
on gold 
produced....$ 136, 123 — | 6,831,552/32, 235,207] 2,070,479] 207,943 2,178] 5,685,793 
tL as aaa lb. - — | 2,047,624 ,002 19,179 - — |336,784,326 
= - 64, 156 706 601 = - 110,552,059 
Manganese ore.tons - 100 ~ ~ - - = = 
| $ - 800 - - - - - - 
Mickel........ lb. - - — |138,516,240 - - = = 
$ = - - 135,345, 103 - - = = 
Palladium, rho- 
| _ dium, iridium, 
meuc....... fine oz. - - - 84,772 - - = - 
} $ = - - | 1,962, 93 = = = be 
Platinum... fine oz. - - - 105,335 - - - 39 
= - — | 3,444,455 - ~ - 1,275 
Radium and 
uranium pro- : 
jmeaucts....... (Data not] available] for public/ation.) 
‘Selenium...... lb. - - 206,421 75,363 65,074 19, 567 - = 
4 = - 396, 328 144, 697 124,942 37,569 - - 
|‘Silver...... fine oz. 372 - 668, 836] 5,161,651) 1,206,454 201, 608 16} 9,178,400 
e $ 241 - 433,338] 3,344,229 781, 660 130, 62 10} 5,946, 677 
‘Tellurium..... lb. - - 1,708 14,275 340 102 - - 
; = ~ 3,416 28,550 680 204 - - 
| Titanium ore. .tons = - 2,288 - = = = = 
| $ i - 16, 400 - - = = = 
| <a lb. = — | 5,322,844 — 151,129,980} 8,974, 720 — |255,222,315 
$ = - 164, 955 -— | 1,584,513 278, 126 - | 7,909,314 
Totals, Meta!- 
} J $ 330,183 800/23, 805, 039|142,304,669/10,474,093) 1,841,521 5, 289/41, 638, 067 
| 
| Non-MeEta.tics. 
Fuels. 
‘Coal Mee Saale « tons} 5,822,075 346, 024 - - 3,106 921,785] 5,462,894] 1,331, 287 
$ |20,391, 227] 1,129,019 - - 7,408] 1,293, 668] 14,094, 795) 5,043,510 
Natural gas M cu.ft. ~ 615, 454 — | 8,158, 825 600 75, 558} 16,,060, 349 = 
$ = 303, 886 — | 4,938,084 180 7,555] 4,113, 436 - 
| tons - - = 1,340 - - - - 
| - ~ - 5, 761 - - ~ - 
Petroleum, 
merude....... brl. 12,954 - 165,041 - -— | 1,263,510 - 
$ 18, 230 - 346, 156 - — | 3,102,227 ~ 
| = = eee ees! ae eee | ees = 
Tota!s, Fuels. ¢ 20,391,227) 1,451,135 - | 5,290,001 7,588/ 1,301,223 |21,310,458] 5,043,510 
Ik FE Other 
 Non-Metallics. 
estos. ..... tons - 210, 467 - - = = 
$ = -~ | 7,054,614 - - - = 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1935—con. 
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New : ae 
: Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Soptial era Quebec. | Ontario. ‘bie eR Alberta. Cotnin bias 
Non-MEtAaLtLics 
—concluded 
Other Non-Metallics 
—concluded. 
Bituminous 
sands........tOns - - ~ - ~ ~ 40) - 
- - - - - - 160 - 
Diatomite.....tons 666 - = 100 - - 5a 
$ 26, 660 - - 4 600 - - - 1, 880 
Feldspar.......tons - - 7,002 8, 656 2,084 - - -- 
$ ~ ~ 63,075 75,003 6, 252 - - -— 
Fluorspar...... tons - - - 75 - ~ = = 
$ = - = 900 - - - = 
Graphite...... tons - - - - - - - - 
g = = 1,281 78,5090 ~ = “4 
Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- tons 50 456 - - - - - 202 
stones, etc.). $ 2,006 21,175 - ~ - - - 10, 829 
Gypsum....... tons| 454,703 30, 796 - 38, 247 10,500 - - 7,618 
$ 523, 216 105, 960 - 164,807 85, 885 - - 52,335 
Tron oxides 
(ochre)..... .tons - - 5,357 = = = > 159” 
bi - - 75,388 - - - - 1,687 
Magnesitic 
dolomite.... $ - - 486, 084 - ~ - - -s 
Magnesium 
sulphate..... tons - - - ~ - - - 340 
“x 3 - - - - - = - 7,965 
IMI Ga aoc ate oie lb. - - 745,790 509, 826 - - = —% 
$ = - 74, 894 7,144 - - - — 
Mineral 
waters. Imp. gal. = - 126,616 19,900 - - = - 
$ ~ - 15,113 Veg - = = = 
Phosphate..... tons - - 116 70 - - = - 
- = 1,043 60 - - - -— 
Ouiartzon cere tons 9,640 - 51,948 83,034 147 (een, - 11,056 
$ 13,978 - 226,839 120,005 220 59,069 - 4,771 
Dalit vacates tons 38,701 - - 320,003 1,538 101 - - 
$ 161,659 - — | 1,698,508 18,765 2,046 = = 
Silica brick.... M 1,968 ~ - 493 - - = = 
$ 73,218 - - 22,976 - = = 3 
Soapstone..... $ - - 32,053 - - - = = 
Sodium ; 
carbonate....tons - - - - - - ~ 242 
- - - - - - - 2,430 
Sodium 5 
sulphate..... tons - - - - - 44,817 - - 
- ~ - = - 343,764 - - 
Sulphur cee. - tons ~ - 7,370 13,292 - - - 46,784 
= - 47,779 132,920 - ~ - 453, 536 
Taleisce. tase tons - ~ ~ 13,710 - - - 93 
$ - - - 138, 161 - ~ - 1,318 
Totals, Other y 
Non-Metallics $ 800,737) 127,135) 8,078,163) 2,445,061 111,122} 404,879 166 536,751 
Cray PRopvucts | 
AND OTHER é 
STRUCTURAL 4 
MATERIALS. i 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Pro- 
cess— 
Racevch... M 50 ~ 220 5, ODe 600 51 216 - 
$ 700 - 2,025 104,271 8,571 1,248 5,400 - 
Common.. M 450 1202 1,782 10,026 2,971 163 3,087 1,516 
$ 5,000 20,101 12,570 128, 205 42,635 2,143 29,643 19, 207 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid made from 
waste smelter gases. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1935—concl. 


New : ae 
: Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. Beatin. rane Quebec. | Ontario. toa’ ebeenn Alberta. Siti bin, 
Clay Products— 
concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess (wire cut)— 
BCG sk 3 M 735 104 6,909 16,558 192 168 586 
tials 2,777| 136,975] 321,581 5,001 1,076 1,545 13,798 
Common.. M 3,050 383 18,044 9,170 169 646 872 
38, 208 4,840) 252,014] 125,559 1,766 3,311 11,425 
Dry Press— 
ACOs cick - - 1,424 5, 953 §38 194 
- ~ 35,559] 119,379 1,093 11,881 7,130 
Common... M - - - 1,563 1 4,806 - 
- - - 22,071 203 32,979 - 
Fancy or orna- 
mental 
rick: .... M - - - 13 - - ~ ~ 
$ - - _ 728 - - = - 
‘Sewer brick. M - - - 60 ~ - - 115 
{ $ - - - 970 - - ~ 4,266 
Paving brick M = - - - - - - 15 
$ - - - - - = - 627. 
Firebrick.... M - - ~ - - 272 51 1,494 
$ - = - = = 18,114 2,476} 69,559 
Fireclay....... tons 1,065 - - - = 670 14 523 
3,541 - - - - 4,683 213 7,137 
(mesaolin........ tons - - 170 - = - - - 
$ - - 1,520 - - - - - 
Fireclay blocks 
od shapes.. $ 488 1,956 = - - 57,055 - 11,845 
ile— ; 
Hollow 
blocks.....tons 3,558 410 11,894 22,983 1,698 1,098 3,900 1,654 
$ 28,914 3,640 87,155} 156,702 15,002 9,109 34,493 14,593 
Roofing tile. No. - - - 82,015 - = - - 
- - ~ 3,669 ~ - - ~ 
Floor tile 
- (quarries) sq. ft. - - ~ 48,923 - - 1,567 1,275 
$ - ~ - 7,142 - - 314 173 
Ceramic tile. $ = - - 615 - - ~ = 
Drain tile... M 729 540 5,061 69 = 52 669 
$283,539 160), 15,895} 125,593 3,546 - 2,176 24,427 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings, etc..... $ 146,962 - 49,449) 196,647 - - 63, 600 24,901 
Pottery, glazed : 
or unglazed.. $ - 28, 555 - 50,000 - - 138, 648 3,508 
: Bentonite...... tons] = - ss - - - - 41 
- ~ - ~ = ~ - 781 
Other clay 
 products..... $ 813 449 = 7,093 = 1,660 = 3,259 
‘Totals, Clay 
) Products... $ 270,478 62,478) 593,162] 1,370,225 74,755 98,150} 326,679] 216,636 
: Other Structural 
| Materials. 
Cement....... brl. - - | 1,751,012} 1,243,836] 266,457 = 219,555] 167,226 
| - — | 2,472,008} 1,752,148 604, 857 - 436,914 314, 116 
mio,......... tons 115331 16,272) 116,473] 220,140 18,615 - 6,584 16,004 
82,698) 124,775) 678,866] 1,696,867 185,517 - 57,108 99,960 
Sand and 
aeeravel....... tons! 1,423,557] 1,813,206] 5,268,987 8,770,117] 1,399,659] 502,732] 653,511 1,381,720 
$ 685,973 845,981} 1,442,468] 2,211, 406 404, 730 171,170 146,092 481,620 
| tons - - 819 - - - - 310 
| - - 1,229 - - - - 3,100 
NNO,......... tons 212,465 85,144] 1,390,517] 2,122,941 146,614 - 2,242 356, 895 
} $ 621,832) 208,723] 2,053,761] 1,863,892 189,755 - 6,981} 358,290 
Totals, Other 
| Structural See ae ee eee (ae (eee ee Pee 
Materiais... $ | 1,390,503 1,179,479] 6,648,332] 7,524,313 1,384,859} 171,170] 647,095 1,257,086 
Grand Totals 
in Canadian 


| Funds)..... $ |23,183,128 25821, 027/39, 124, 696/158,934,269]12, 052, 417 3,816, 943/22, 289, 681/48, 692,050 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. ‘The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while since 1934 there has been added a special survey 
of expenditures for equipment, supplies, freight, and insurance by the mining 
industry. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary 
of the production of individual minerals by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds 
in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


A new figure of “net income from sales” has been introduced for 1935 in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth. 
Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. The net income from sales is obtained by de- 
ducting the cost of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies (explosives, lubricants, 
chemicals, etc.), consumed in the production process, from the net sales. In view 
of the fact that statistics of process supplies were not collected prior to 1935, it is 
impossible to present statistics of net income from sales for previous years com- 
parable to this new figure for 1935. 


The net sales of the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those re- 
ported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional value obtained when the smelting 
of these ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 
of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc, and silver, the values are 
computed by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets 
to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for stocks unsold 
at the end of the year. Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian 
non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to 
this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include products not of Canadian 
origin. 

The net sales of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the total productior 
of fuels in Table 2, because the net sales are confined to products for which the 
operators receive some economic return, while the production of the fuel commodities 
includes all of those commodities produced, whether the producer actually receives 
payment in any form for them or not. Thus in coal mining, the industrial values 
in Table 7 include only coal sold, supplied to employees for domestic consumption 
or used in making coke and briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production a: 
shown in Table 2 include, in addition to the above, coal consumed for power ant 
other purposes. in the coal-mining operations and also the difference between coa 
put on‘the bank¥and liftedyfrom the bank. Petroleum producers have a large 
monetary return than the actual value of the petroleum produced because man} 
oil wells also produce large quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natura 
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gas industry receives a smaller return than the total value of all natural gas produced 
because some of the gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage 
or other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural 
gas is produced by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their own 
consumption, without any industrial organization intervening between producer 
and consumer. 


For other non-metallic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included with fuels is deducted) and clay products and structural materials, net sales 
of the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 


Capital.—In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested 
to report only the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery, and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, 


_ supplies, finished products, and ore on dump, and (3) cash, ‘trading and operating 


accounts and bills receivable. It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining 
ventures are frequently very difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory 
workings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 


cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an ore body is exhausted much 


of the mining plant has practically no resale value and, for this reason, many com- 
panies drastically write off the capital value of their plant during profitable years 
of operation. In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed 
in mining enterprises is uncertain and the figures of capital should be used with 
such reservations in mind. . 


Employees.—Tables 6 and 7 which follow give the numbers of persons directly 
employed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do not 
include those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndi- 
‘cates from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate 
to a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. - 


Commodities and Services Purchased.—In addition to the expenditures . 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral industries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures given in 
Tables 6 and 7 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metallurgical pro- 
cesses, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, ete. The mining industry 
expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, machinery, 


_ explosives, and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and insurance. In 


an attempt to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, firms engaged in the 
industry were first circularized regarding such expenditures in 1934 and the survey 
‘was repeated in 1935. Returns received covered fairly completely the operating 
firms in the metal-mining and fuel industries, but in the other groups of mineral 
industries, where there are many small operators of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., 
*the returns were much less complete. Furthermore, no attempt was made to reach 
prospectors and small development parties whose expenditures in the aggregate, 


_ with so much exploratory activity as exists at present, would amount to a large 
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sum. The figures resulting from these surveys* must, therefore, be regarded as 
suggestive rather than by any means comprehensive. The principal items of these 
expenditures in 1934 and 1935 are summarized in the first statement below. 

The distribution of expenditures by provinces in 1935 was: Nova Scotia, 
$5,527,391; New Brunswick, $280,033; Quebec, $13,100,848; Ontario, $40,974,115; 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined, $6,359,251; Alberta, $4,107,189; and British 
Columbia, $14,464,781. 

A summary of expenditures by leading industries is shown in the second 


statement. 


* The results of these surveys are given in the “Special Report on the Consumption of Supplies by the — 


Canadian Mining Industry”’ for 1934 and 1935, published by and obtainable from the Mining, Metallurgical — | 


and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PURCHASES BY THE CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRIES, BY COMMODITY 
ITEMS, 1934 AND 1935. 


Mette ae Ge), Seat re 


1934. 1935. 
$ $ 
Belting and rubber goods (belting of all kinds, rubber boots, hose, valves, etc.) 690, 884 733,432 © 
Cars, locomotives and mechanical parts..........s-eeeeec reer e ete t ence cece 942,325 1,351,188 ~ 
Track materials (rails, fittings, switches, CEE.) Eds srl tae ee Poke a a aioe ees 605, 717 633,269 
Explosives (powder, fuse, Ge CONALOLS) ce. laswsdinse ahicusenines iad atnisln ele cle esncn eRe ie 5,310, 932 5,550, 217 
Mining machinery and parts (rock drills, hoists, pumps, GUC oecc ree rauta: steer. 3,084,362 3,515,631 4 
Mill machinery, equipment and parts (crushing, grinding, screening, separating, 4 
CEC.) coesc ad ven  eagcagse nies 05 Meee seem a ici ae eae aie aaa 4,083,185 4,627,054 
Smelter machinery, equipment and parts......-.--+----esseraeersspose eras 731, 282 783, 634 
Miscellaneous machinery, tools, and parts (machine, blacksmith, and carpenter 
BODE CLC ted crane he elon 30.9 ae we mms Rane an Honan ae at 2,068, 640 1,939,455 — 
Electrical equipment, supplies, etc........6. cee een ee cree eee rtt eres sen ees 2,342,920 2,614,265 
Lumber, timber, @€0... <4. 5 -o: 4 :0- seus 2S ehiap e to ope ied «ool a boat ooceaee 4,153,615 5,051,087 
Piuildinge materials, others) ss 6 Ae Fe cee ag «eal tener 8 eee Pee 1,437, 743 1,540, 723 H 
Chemicals, flotation reagents, CtC..........-.sereerecree rece teeter tren ssesess 2,300,504 2,989,378 — 
Refractories and smelter fluxes...........---seceeecee cere reer r eters ee sete 2,376, 865 2,497,969 — 
Pipe, fittings, plumbing supplies, well casings, CtC....... 0. secee esc e reece eens 1,965, 987 2,401,919 : 
Tron and steel, castings, bars, plates, bolts, WIG tC GGes a cess seinere ars oe 3,955, 782 4,350,508 — 
Copper, brass, non-ferrous Mmolal POGds AM SS WA sisin's ae 481, 133 313,645 
Motor cars, trucks and acCeSSOTies.......+ + see ee eee erect err erect sete sesess 407,090 « 452,9210— 
Buel, fuel oils; Hibricamta.c setae elo a chlo ee re oleae ere og esters sles tonne ns 9,322,350 9,959,882 
Wlectrie: pOWOT boca acai wieninGe in ei ism aie ewnudar satire muclepna = * hs ol lee ae 9,139,510 10, 714, 600 
Freight and express......------++e+esserereety RON ON at any Sie atitioka tage eee 12,048,905 12,456,917 
Insurance (fire, workmen’s compensation, Ote)c iain s eeeiee- Ge ce bbe caine 3,544, 869 5,098,880 — 
Torats (including other items not specified).........+see++% 76,082,765 84,813,603 


PURCHASES OF THE CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRIES, BY INDUSTRIES, 
1934 AND 1985. 


5 Belt GREY HALES PRS RE TINY Se Se Oe 


— 1934. 1935. 

$ .C. $ p.c. 

Cold: aiiniaey... Gree Pace: ea ee Soe ae: ita oe elon Raa 23,993,873 31-5 28,707, 188 33-8 
Copper-gold-silver mining and lane eG itoe aegcnto.c aa Soceaac oF 9,777,335 12-8 9,161,727 10-8 
Nickel-copper mining and smelting........-.-+++-++s+rere+4 16,170,299 21-3 18,135,440 21-4 @ 
Silver-lead-zinc mining and smelting........-.-++++++++++e> 10,324, 827 13-7 9,160, 667 10-8 
Totals, Metal Mining and Smelting?.............- 60,979, 181 80-1 65, 888, 691 Tit i 
Coal Tinting Gee, bh eee Th oeh Re atiengicnn nee ea 8,560,411 11-3 9,446,877 11-1 © 
Totals, Coal Mining, Oil and Gagte! takai. 2 9, 626, 960 12-7 10,965,363 12-9 & 
Totals, Other Non-Metallic Mineralstip..2 2 -cie- 2,907,597 3-8 2,915,420 3°4 


— a ne 


Totals, Clay Products and Structural Materials. . 2,569,027 3-4 5,044, 129 5-9 


Me 
76,082,765 100-0 84,813,603 100-06 


a 


GRAND, (LOTATS Tea. acne cece = on eit iantreniet yaar 
se a ae ee ee 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
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Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Growth, 1922-29.—From 1922 to 1929, the output of the mineral industries 
increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and 
the salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral 
industries, where the expansion in net production amoufted to 170 p.c. with pro- 
portionate increases in capital and employment. The period from 1922 to 1929 
was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This was reflected in the 
expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products and other struc- 
tural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during 
the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in industries producing 


cement, gravel and stone than in the clay products industries. The group of non- 


metallic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in contrast to the other 
two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This may be attributed 
to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non-metallic group 


_ and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not 
_ participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments since 1929.—Since 1929 the mining industry in Canada has 
been affected by the world-wide economic disturbances, accompanied by a very 
drastic decline in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, 
zinc, and silver. In the case of gold, on the other hand, since 1931 the price has 
risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly prevailing.* Under the influence 
of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net production of the 
metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline 
of 29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, the net sales in 
1935 being 33-3 p.c. above those of 1929, employees 24-0 p.c. above, and salaries and 
wages 18-2 p.c. above 1929. While industrial statistics for 1936 are not yet avail- 
able, the production figures for this latest year indicate a continued rapid growth 
in metal production. Doubtless, in reaching this new record the influence of gold 
is important through increased production, higher value, and its association with 
other metals, especially copper. However, in the years 1934-36, not only gold but 
nickel, copper, lead, and zinc were all produced in Canada in larger quantities than 
ever before, from which it must be concluded that the producers of these metals 
were able to operate profitably at even the low prices then prevailing for copper, 


_ lead, and zinc: prices have shown a distinctly stronger trend more recently. 


Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined owing to 
reduced requirements in industrial and transportation activities. Similarly, the 
demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower level of industrial and 


_ Construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general rule, as its production 


was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased consumption in 
certain chemical industries. Indeed, the net sales of the salt-producing industry 


_ increased each year from 1929 to 1932 to a level about 23 p.c. above that of 1929. 


_ Taking the group of non-metallic industries as a whole, net sales declined by 32 p.c. 


from 1929 to 1932, employment by 21 p.c. and salaries and wages by 36 p.c. Net 


_ Sales in 1935 increased by 14-7 p.c. from the low point of 19382. 


2 SS Sees 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years of 
the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by ‘the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 


_.. 


* See chart on p. 365. 
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commenced before 1930. Asa result, construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
products and other structural 


during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay 


materials was at a lower level of operation in that 


recorded since 1921. 
69 p.c. in employees, 


fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost o 
ever, construction has been more active in Canad 
and this increased activity was accompanied by a welcome ch 


From 1929 to 1933 there was a 
74 p.c. in salaries and wages and 76 p.c. in expenditures for 
f production in these industries. How- 
a since 1933 (see Chapter XV) 
ange to a rising trend 


in the production of clay products and other structural materials. 


6.—Summary of the Principal Statist 
Groups, 1929-35, 


Note.—For the years 1921-28, see the 1936 Year Book, pp. 355 
duction, called ‘‘net sales’, in these industries has been gross value less fre 
the case of mines, and less the value of ores charged in the case 
adopted by the Conference of Commonwea 
income from sales’’, is now obtained from net sales as defined above 
fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies used in the production process. 
facilitate comparison with previous years, 


Plants 
Group and Year. or 
Mines 
Merautic MINERALS. No. 
[GIO E RS ARS, Rote eon 528 
108 OMe os ecu eaie erartoieke ier 352 
OST P Ae crater eer 327 
TOS Oe a Pinter ru seaterne ro 330 
TORS. epee epee enter ates ioutece ae 402 
1984 seek cece eee 636 
1035282 BAe Se oe 619 
Non-Meratiic MINERALS. 
5 1! peer naan coe 5,494 
1980) See aa eee 5,191 
1 EG Ree sen rare bis ct 5,374 
TOS 9 Re ee ee eee eee vcr cesen aye 5,246 
TOSS hay Lee ee. neers tae 5,327 
1 (COBY Wa Ae I eR ENE 5,605 
1095S. co ne cae eee eee 6,181 
Cuay Propucts AND OTHER 
SrructURAL MATERIALS. 
1990 th ee ee ree ede tote ce 3,126 
19304 SL re ees 3,562 
iOS Ceti tere ee astra c A 3,877 
[OSD to eee ee eee 4,804 
TO83ectres eek Oe ae ee 5,144 
BLUR halls Me ae etn a8 aiden a 5,411 
1985... Seece aati osen sas 6,098 
Grand Tota's, Mineral 
Industries— 
1929 eit ee ee ae 9,148 
19305 Fes Sem, Pn ates 9,105 
193) i acti eee ee a eee 9,578 
gL By recat reste cr 5 Satan ace pars TN 16,380 
19383424 RE eS 10,873 
AR URY Se Sco Bite ase Are aie CaeRE Sor ec 11,652 
1935—Canada.............- 12,898 
INOW SCOtIAteha ea 267 
New Brunswick........- 520 
Quebeck-fa-- ee. este 3,850 
QOntarniowanrssere- cea 6,273 
Manitoba: cose eu eor 119 
Saskatchewan.........- 223 
Athertas. decnsnee eee 585 
British Columbia....... 1,048 


Yukon and N.W.T...... 


Employed. 


lth Statisticians in 


Capital 


437,471,769 


317,302,496 
328,776,596 


95,790,621 


867,021,033 
887,420,859 
842,060,020 
685,211,573 
800,292,347 
831,023,187 


4,522,963 


102,656, 116 
118,291, 187 
6,290, 130 


Employees. 


of smelters. According t 
Ottawa, 1935, the net figure, called the ‘‘net 


year than in any other year 
decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 


ics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
and by Provinces, 1935. 


-356. In the past, the net value of pro- 
ight and treatment charges in 
o arecommendation 


by a further deduction of the costs of 


both figures are shown for 1935. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


37,937,871 
50,818, 448 


59,528, 350 


55,602,313 
47,852,675 


27,309, 607 
31,763,492 


33, 150, 704 


18, 608, 687 


124,490,511 
113,975,332 
91,969,299 
71,772,049 
70,031,805 
88,126,186 


100,080,559 
14,301,510 


1 Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes. 


‘‘net income from sales’’. 


Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 


11,221, 987 
11,323,313 
10,340,523 
8,551, 463 
7,084, 253 
9,144,600 


10, 199, 214 


3,004, 647 


26,751,585 
25,066,193 
21,509,348 
16,476,484 
14,024,904 
17,202,492 


18,356,832 


2,527,171 
98,089 
3,690, 498 
6,581,080 
492,234 
233,532 
926,994 
3, 731, 131 
76, 103 


amon, 


In the table below, however, to 


163,050,366 
137,015, 892 
132,382,514 
119,790, 72 


} 


150,145,926 — 


186, 785,532 
217,353,515 
173,588,815? 


93,596, 188 
80,063,355 
61,629,210 
54,389,856 
54,912,205 
60,580,554 
62,407,314 


58,534, 834 
53,727,465 


44,158,295 © 
22,398,283 — 


16, 696, 687 
19,286,761 


{ 23,215,400 


{ 
\ 


2 See headnote. 


19,253,309? 


—— 


315,181,388 
270,806,712 
238,170,019 — 
196,578,211 — 
221,754,818 
266,652,847 © 
302,976,229 | 
238,581,268 
14,207,0648 
2,467,339% 
33,679, 1503 
130,220,0518 
9,040,5918 
2,869,3518 
16,738,4728 
28,172,6573 
1,186,5938 


This is 


45,739,144? 
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Subsection 3.—The Principal Mineral Industries. 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1934 and 1935 is presented in Table 7. Coal mining has the 
largest labour force but is being rapidly overtaken by gold mining and, since employ- 
ment in the latter industry is much less subject to seasonal fluctuations, its expen- 
ditures on salaries and wages are greater than those of the coal-mining industry. 
The smelting and refining industry was third in the number of its employees and 
in salaries and wages paid. 


4.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1934 and 1935. 


. Nore.—See headnote to Table 6. 
———wO5O0DhOOoaw?$—@M—SOwO0@a0$@aow09WDWOWmaDaWNmNMNNm@9OWoOTYT]T]9]H eee eww 


Pl Sal Hlscoae 
ants : alaries ectricity 
Capital Net 
Industry and Year. or Employees. and for Heat 
Minos Employed. Wapest see Sales.1 
Power. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Meratuic MINERALS. 
Alluvial gold............1984 93} 14,315,701 615] 1,027,569 76,615] 1,260,483 
2,197,762 
1935 86] 9,198,533 702} 1,227,971 70, 534] See 
Auriferous quartz....... 1934 416] 214,068,359] 17,762! 27,156,887| 4,249,296] 88,761,440 
| 91,714,805 
1935 384] 193,728, 802 19,834] 31,523,907 5,002, 2741) 75120 S748 
Copper-gold-silver....... 1934 23} 39,892,387 3,169} 4,869,801 542,670| 8,265,071 
{ 16,676,447 
1935 18] 38,461,682 3,430] 5,040,196] 534, 1521) 19°918"t 49s 
Silver-cobalt............ 1934 16] 5,102,491 286| 361,726 85,685| 1,380,318 
{ 2,316,934 
1935 28] 6,380,731 402} 494,791) 114,40) b76sa06, 
Silver-lead-zinc......... 1934 60} 12,923,827 1,292] 1,935,284] 389,276] 8,885,081 
11,758,908 
; 1935 70| 16,596,941 1,657] 2,431,110] 438, 126 { see aoe 
Nickel-copper........... 1934 7| 31,685,426 2,677} 4,375,702| 233, 963| 11,606,713 
14,492,253 
1935 7| 26,685,284 3,552| 6,059,407 259, 257|{ en 
| Miscellaneous metals. .. 1934 7| 1,548,205 44 32,273 2,383 15,739 
32,147 
1935 12) 733,497 82] 63, 612 CoN ale poi 
Smelting and refining. . 1934 14] 146,047,422 8,298] 11,059,206} 3,564,7124 71,610,6872 
2 
1935 14] 145, 686, 299 8,044] 12,687,356] 3,776,381|) Feuer "spas 
Tota!'s, Metallic 
Minerals......... 1934 636] 465,583,818 34,143| 50,818,448} 9,144,600] 186,785,532 
51 
1935 619| 437,471,769 38,603] 59,528,350) 10,199,214] 717835313, 


— 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 361. 
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7.—Summary of the P 


Fuels. 


Natural gas easse oe 


Petroleunie dee e.s- eer 


Totals, Fuels..... 


Other Non-Metallic 


Minerals. 


Abrasives (natural) 


Asbestos..........200. 


Talc and soapstone... 


Miscellaneous?........ 


Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals. 1934 


Tota's, Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals.... 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 361. 


.. 1934 


1935 


1935 
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Industries, 1934 and 1935—continued. 


Salaries 


ee | ee | | RS | ey 


25,662,591 
26,595,344 
1,789,811 
1,932,937 


Fuel and 
Electricity 
for 


Heat 


rincipal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 


3,448,787) 39,394,294 


3,404, 756 


67,341 
66,093 


f 


168,338 
160, 678 


39, 746,304 
26,894,6715 


7,569,935 
6,759,049 
6,580,0615 
3,622,722 
4,026,427 


pce | | | | 


28,525,019 
29,574,327 


3, 684, 466 50,586, 951 


{50,531,780 
\86, 692, 6595 — 


3,631,527 


| | e 


170 
150 


a ne ee a | i | a ee a Ee ee 


eatin y Employees. 

$ No. 
534] 118,274,406 25,961 
556| 110,516,517 26,198 
70,767,128 1,553 
69,221,051 1,719 
35,408, 801 944 
33 , 398, 894 940 
224, 450,330 28,458 
213,136,462 28, 857 
234,776 34 
114,114 42 
21,816,350 1,855 
16,805, 583 2,072 
1,310, 182 312 
1,151,986 260 
7,352,562 428 
5,737,114 467 
172,730 32 
175,935 32 
139,716 102 
145,557 92 
3,711,598 469 
3,776,333 473 
640, 194 112 
639,501 94 
3,291,842 393 
2,555, 124 366 
38, 669, 950 3,737 
31,101, 247 3,898 
5,605] 263,120,280 32,195 
6,181) 244,237,709 32,755 


236, 257 


175, 2401! 


\ 


26,312 
23, 774 


240, 224 
219,057 


1,535,099 
1,521, 444 


102,008 
67,150 


2 


ent CF: 


n 


\ 3,217,927 & 


60,8245 


7,054,614 


4,996,1635 


629,546 
569,212 — 
511, 2005 
863,776 
932, 203 


745, 1765 


66,166 
77,075 
64,8365 
97,071 
82,038 
81,3435 

1,954,953 

1,880,978 

1,667,0385 

180,777 _ 
171,532 | 
134, 1218 
1,162,980 


1,040,732 — 
785, 7848 


—<—<——$— 


9,993, 603 


11,875,534 


9,046, 4855 


—— 


5,219,565) 60,580,554 


5,152,971 


(62,407,314 
145,739, 1445 


ee ee | eee | SS 
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F 
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| 
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| 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Industry and Year. 


Cuay Propucrs AND OTHER 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brick, tile and sewer 


Stoneware and pottery. .1934 


1935 

Totals, 
Clay Products. ...1934 
1935 


Other Structural Materials. 


MOTH OUGES sant § idis.e aiacbarek 1934 
1935 
BINT SAP oe cas see 1934 
1935 
Sand and gravel......... 1934 
1935 
SUD ICR Ee 1934 
1935 


Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials. . ..1934 


1935 


Tota's, Structural 
Materials and 
Clay Products. . .1934 


1935 


Grand Tota!s, Min- 
eral Industries . .1934 


1935 


Capital 


Employed. 


Employees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


| | | es 


22, 633, 285 
20, 144, 431 


413,522 
357,575 


1, 165,740 
1,293, 159 


97, 237 
94,765 


le and 
ectricity 
for Heat a 1 
and ; 
Power.! 
$ $ 


547,347! 2,458,826 


2,793,404 
606, 080l{ 2798. $0t 


11,385 221,584 


{ 219, 159 
12,915!) 995" 7445 


23, 046, 807 
20,502,006 


1,262,977 
1,387,924 


558,732| 2,680,410 
3,012,563 
618, 995 { 2’ 332.9855 


| S| | ee 


53,413,000 
52,454, 004 


8,497, 895 
5,707,391 


4,377,551 
4,849,702 


12, 983 , 836 
12,277,518 


1,009, 686 
1,027,416 


535, 492 
556, 049 


1, 236,819 
2,479, 418 


1,499,272 
1,950, 698 


1,206,550} 5,667,946 


5,580,043 
1,227, 410|{ 3°038' 369s 


606,335} 2,745,797 


{ 2,925,791 
686, 186)) 91153545 


155,194) 4,035,477 


{ 6,389,440 
WO ,300)) 6 273 2778 


311,516) 4,157,131 


5,307,563 
361,756 4°573_2945 


79,272, 282 
75, 288, 615 


4,281,269 
6,013,581 


2,279,595) 16,606,351 


20, 202, 837 
2,385, 652 eee 


5,411 
6,098 


102,319,089 
95,790,621 


5,544,246 
7,401,505 


2,838,327) 19,286, 761 


(23,215,400 
3,004,647) 59°953° 3095 


11,652} 831,023,187 
12,898) 777,500,099 


73,505 
80,256 


88, 126, 186 


17, 202, 492/266, 652,847 
302,976,229 


100,080,559 18,356,832 (338 Bon a68s 


1 Value of shipments by mine operators and of products sold by metallurgical works, less estimated 
cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value 
of ores treated is included as products of mines and mills, but there is necessarily a lag between production 
of ores and sales of smelter products, while some imported ores are also treated in Canadian smelters. 
3 Includes a small production of peat, normally included 


* Value added by smelting and refining. 


in fuels. 4 Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes. 


from sales’’, see headnote to 


Table 6. 


5 “‘Net income 
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Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold produced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 9. 
The official estimate for 1936 is 3,735,305 fine oz. 


In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 
operating costs, as well as an increase in the purchasing power of their product, 
but also from the rise in the price of gold in the world market. Under the stimulus 
of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during recent years 
than ever before. Favourable results from these activities, with new mines coming 
into production and expansion in numerous producing mines, give every prospect 
for a continued increase in gold production. 


Ontario.—Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings County 
and was later found and worked at points from there to the lake of the Woods 
in the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine Camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
ereaves mine, led to the development of this second camp. The Lake Shore mine . 
in this camp has latterly had a larger production than that of any other Canadian 
gold mine. Active prospecting and development have been carried on during recent 
years in a number of Precambrian areas in Ontario. In addition to the older camps 
of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, producing mines are now established in the Michi- 
picoten district, in the district east of lake Nipigon, at Matachewan and in the 
district of Patricia and other northwestern parts of the province. 


British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser River 
rush took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production. The 
copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale Boundary districts, of the Britannia 
mine on Howe sound, of mines in the Anyox section and the ores of the Premier 
mine on the Portland canal were largely responsible for the gold from lode mining 
which reached its highest pre-war peak with 297,459 fine oz. in 1913. Asa result 
of the higher price of gold, production in the province has recovered from 160,069 
fine oz. in 1931 to 391,633 fine oz. in 1935 and the estimate for 1936 is 449,126 fine 
oz. The mines of the Bridge River district, including the Pioneer, Bralorne and 
others, are contributing to this current expansion. Placer prospecting in British 
Columbia has experienced a distinct revival since 1932, especially in the Stikine, 
Liard, Cariboo, and Atlin districts. 
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8.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-36. 
Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268-269. 


Year. ee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Lay Alberta. atin a Yukon. Total. 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


AOL) >. 7,781 613 2,062 - - 10} 288,496 | 224,197 473,159 
Oe ae 4,385 642 86,523 ~ ~ 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611, 885 
OES... «2 2,174 701 | 219,801 - - —| 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
1914....] 2,904 1,292 | 268,264 . > 48 | 252,730 | 247,940] 773,178 
a 6,636 1,099 | 406,577 - - 195_.| 278,876 | . 230,173 918,056 
1916-5 2. 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 - - 82 | 219,683 | 212,700 930,492 
HOLT. 2,210 1,511 | 423,261 440 - -—| 183,742 | 177,667 738, 831 
P1918... 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 - 271 180,163 | 102,474 699, 681 
1919.... 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 - 24 | 167,252 90,705 766,764 
1920.... 690 955 | 564,995 781 - - | 124,808 72,778 765,007 
BO ce 439 635 | 708,213 207 ~ 49 | 150,792 65,994 926,329 
HOD2 ae. 1,042 ~— 11,000,340 156 - ~| 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 
EDD. or: 655 667 | 971,704 31 - - | 200,140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1924... 1,047 883 }1, 241,728 1,180 = - | 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
1925... 1,626 1,602 |1,461,039 4,424 - -| 219,227 47,817 | 1,735,735 
1926... 1,678 3,680 |1,497,215 188 - - | 225,866 25,601 | 1,754,228 
po27...: Se tot 8,331 }1,627,050 182 - 42 | 183,094 30,935 | 1,852,785 
B1928) ... 1,290 60,006 |1,578, 434 19,813 - 68 | 196,617 34,364 | 1,890,592 
1929... . 2,687 90,798 |1,622, 267 92,455 ~ 5 | 154,204 35,892 | 1,928,308 
BO30)...« 1,272 | 141,747 11,736,012 23,189 - -| 164,331 35,517 | 2,102,068 
LOST 3s. 460 | 300,075 |2,085,814 | 102,969 - 195} 160,069 44,310 | 2,693,892 
1932... 964 | 401,105 |2,280,105 | 122,507 11 83 | 199,004 40,608 | 3,044,387 
HOGS bees 1,382 | 382,886 |2,155,519 | 125,310 5,400 324 | 238,995 39,493 | 2,949,309 
1934.... 3,525 | 390,097 |2,105,339 | 132,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 38,798 | 2,972,074 
#935... . 9,3763} 470,5523/2,220,3363) 142,6183) 14,3233 150 | 391,6833) 35,7073/3,284,8902,3 
19361... . 11,902 | 666,139 '2,369,416 |! 139,288 48,981 109 | 449,126 50,344 213, 735, 305 2 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories. 3 Revised 
since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. ee 


Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley was reported in 


1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing 


profit between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
ereeks of the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, 


the Eldorado. There is still a considerable production of gold from alluvial opera- 
‘tions principally in the form of dredging and, recently, interesting explorations 


have been made of auriferous quartz veins in the Carmacks district. 


Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 


_the discovery, gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 


an annual output has been reported since that time. Since 1933, gold-mining acti- 
vities have been more widespread with the industry showing signs of a general revival. 


Quebec.— Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 


made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 


Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The oper- 
ation of this smelter, together with the development of gold properties in the north- 
western part of the province, has established Quebec as the second largest gold- 
producing province. The main source is the copper-gold ores of the Noranda 
mine but there is also an expanding production from auriferous-quartz properties 
operating in the same general section of the province. 
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Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
since before the War but continuous production is a post-war development. The 
major part of the gold of the province is produced as a by-product from the Flin 
Flon smelter which treats copper-zinc ores. However, an expanding production 
is coming from auriferous-quartz operations in the Rice Lake and Beresford Lake 
areas east of lake Winnipeg and the newer Gods Lake area in the northeastern 
part of the province. 


9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, ealendar years 1911-36. 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


(From 1911 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834; since then, at world prices 
in Canadian funds.) 
SS a 


oe Pea T edoecadag Urey giey tales a 


aoe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ee Alberta. pes ees Yukon. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
160,854 12,672 42,625 = - 207] 4,930,145] 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
90, 638 13,270} 1,788,596 = = 1,509] 5,205,485] 5,549,296) 12,648,794 
44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 - - — | 6,149,027] 5,846,780} 16,598,923 
60,031 26,708] 5,545,509 = - 992| 5,224,393] 5,125,374} 15,983,007 © 
137, 180 22,720) 8,404,693 = - 4,026] 5,651,184] 4,758,098) 18,977,901 
3 
94,305 21,375) 10, 180,485 7 - 1,695] 4,540,216] 4,396,900} 19,234,976 — 
45,685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 - — | 2,764,693] 3,672,703} 15,272,992 — 
24,310 40,083} 8,516,299 39,814 - 558| 3,724,300] 2,118,325} 14,468,689 
17,571 30,388}10, 454,553 14,966 - 500| 3,457,406] 1,875,039) 15,850,423 
14,263 19, 742|11,679, 483 16,145 - — | 2,580,010} 1,504,455} 15,814,098 
9,075 13, 127|14, 640,062 4,279 - 1,013] 3,117,147] 1,364,217} 19,148,920 
21,540 — |20,678, 862 8,225 = - | 4,286,718] 1,125,705] 26,116,050 — 
13,540 13, 788]20, 086, 904 641 - - | 4,137,261) 1,243,287| 25,495,421 — 
643 18, 253}25, 668, 795 24,393 = - | 5,079,462] 719,897} 31,532,443 — 
612 33, 116|30, 202,357 91,452 - ~ | 4,531,824] 988,465] 35,880,826 © 
34,687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3,886 - - | 4,669,065] 529,220) 36,263,110 
65,137}  172,217/33, 634,108 3,762 - 868] 3,784,889] 639,483] 38,300,464 
26,667| 1,240,484/32,629,126) 409,571 = 1,406] 4,064,434] 710,367| 39,082,005 — 
55,545| 1,876,961/33,535,234| 464,186 - 103] 3,187,680] 741,954] 39,861,663 
26,295] 2,930, 170/35,886,552} 479,359 = — | 3,397,023} 734,202] 48,453,601 
2 z 
9,920) 6,471,075}44, 980,280) 2,220,512 - 4,205] 3,451,865] 955,539] 58,093,396 
22’ 634| 91417,572/53,534, 743| 2,876,350] + 258 1/949] 4,672,429] 953,438] 71,479,373 
39,525} 10, 950,539) 61, 647,843] 3,583, 866 154,440 9,267| 6,835,257} 1,129,500] 84,350,237 — 
_..| 121, 613]13, 458,347|/72, 634,195] 4,565,075 186,472 13, 558/10, 218,762] 1,338,531] 102,536,553 - 
. .| 329, 9423) 16,558, 7253! 78, 133,624) 5,018,551%| 504,026% 5, 279|13,781,5653| 1,256,529°/115,595,2792,3 
416, 927/23, 334, 849]}83, 000,642] 4,879,259} 1,715,804 3, 818]15, 732, 884]1, 763, 5502] 130, 847, 7332 ; 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Includes value of production of the Northwest Territories. 3 Revised } 
| 


since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- © 
try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. — 
During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged : 
nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the q 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among © 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period ; 
was 565,500 fine oz. f 

The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable i 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. The ‘ 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade © 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last — 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia, and Russia. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF GOLD 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
~ DOLLARS SHILLINGS 


NEWYORK. , 


1932-34 


ESTABLISHED LEVEL 
After January 31, 1934 | 


LONDON 


(FREE WORLD MARKET) 
1031-36 


LEVEL (Within the Gold Points) 22 
PRIOR TO 1933 
4; 


|S ae ae a a 


| 
| 4 
| 1932 1933 1034 193] 1932 1933 1934 1935 1036 


bry - 
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In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, covered by the 
figures of Table 10, the outstanding features were the entry of South Africa as an 
important and later as the leading producer, the increase in the output of most of 
the gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process and, 
more recently, the rapidly increasing world production as a result of the appreciation 
in the value of gold. The output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady in- 
crease was recorded until 1915, when 23,010,000 fine oz. were produced. ‘Thereafter, 


44 


the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed — 


value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,576,000 fine — 


oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commodity price levels which 


re 


occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the industry — 
responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The [ 
increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production ; 


during recent years with all previous records being exceeded. 


The movements since 1930 of the world price of gold, as represented by prices 
in London and New York, are indicated in the accompanying chart which shows 


clearly the wide and erratic fluctuations following the suspension of gold payment’ 
by the United Kingdom in September, 1931, succeeded by a period of rising prices — 
and narrowing fluctuations and, finally, since the middle of 1935, an approach to a 
reasonable degree of stabilization. 
10.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1935. ! 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 
a 
Year. | Quantity. Value.! Year. | Quantity. Value.! Year. | Quantity. Value © 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
1 SOT ets: 6,320,194] 130,650,000) 1906..... 19,471,080] 402,503,000) 1921..... 15,997,692) 330,702,190 : 
TSO 2s osine = 7,094,266) 146,651,500) 1907..... 19,977,260] 412,966,600] 1922..... 15,496,859) 320,349, 102 
1809) css 7,618,811] 157,494,800} 1908..... 21,422,244] 422,837,000] 1923..... 17,845,349] 368, 896,948 
Cy 8,764,362| 181,175,600) 1909..... 21,965,111] 454,059,100) 1924..... 18,619,481] 384,899,578 
1S 9 Dire se 9,615,190} 198,763,600 4710 TS 22,022,180} 455,239, 100)| 1925..... 18,673,178] 384,009,921 — 
1SOG ec 9,783,914} 202,251,600) 1911..... 22,397,136] 462,989,761) 1926..... 19,117,568 395,198,984 
189 terre 11,420,068} 236,073,700) 1912..... 22,605,068] 467,288, 203|| 1927..... 19,058,736) 393,979,954 
189 Sis ea05,- 13,877,806] 286,879,700] 1918..... 92,556,347] 466,284,303] 1928..... 18,885,849] 390,386,574 i 
LOU paw oe 14, 837,775| 306,724,100) 1914..... 21, 652, 883| 447,608,337] 1929..... 19, 207,452) 397,153,303 — 
190007 ss 12,315,135] 254,576,300) 1915..... 22,846,608] 472,283,884] 1980..... 20,903,736 432,118,600 
190983. 2.2 12,625,527] 260,992,900} 1916..... 22,032,542] 455,455,670] 1931..... 22,284,290] 460,650,527 
190 recs 14,354, 680| 296,737,600] 1917..... 20,346,043] 420,592, 147|| 1932..... 24,098,676] 498,163,970 
1903 scar 15,852,620} 327,702,700) 1918..... 18,588,127] 384,251,378] 1933..... 25,400, 295| 525,070,547 
TCU ae 16,804,372| 347,377, 200|| 1919..... 17,339,679] 358,443,791] 1934..... 27,372,374| 958,033,090 
L90D: eee 18,396,451] 350,288,300) 1920..... 16, 146, 830] 333, 784,924|| 1985..... 30, 001, 209]1,050,042,315 


1 At $20-67+ per oz. fine, prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine in 1934 and 1935. i 


In 1935 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with al 
production of 10,773,991 fine oz. or 35-9 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia), including Siberia, | 
with 4,784,030 fine oz. or 12-6 p.c., Canada with 3,283,121* fine oz. or 10-9f p.c. 
and United States with 3,163,229 fine oz. or 10:5 p.c. As Australia, Rhodesia, 
British West Africa, and British India were also important producers, about 56-9 
p.c. of the world production of 1935 was produced in the British Empire. 


Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1934 and 1935 appear in Table 11. 


* The revised figure for Canadian gold production in 1935 is 3,284,890 fine oz. 
_ t This percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute as given on p. 344. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 


calendar years 1934 and 1935. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Country. 


NortH 
United 


Mexico...... 


Totals5,... 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 
West INpDIES 


SoutH 
AMERIC! A— 


Renby tos. 5: 
Roumania... 


Yugoslavia.. 


Totals... 


Ast1a— 


British India 


Japan <tc ee 


Netherlands 

E. Indies.. 
Philippine Is. 
Taiwan. ....:. 


OcEANIA— 
Australias... 
New Zealand 


British W.A. 
French W.A. 
S. Rhodesia. 
Tanganyika. 
Union §.A.. 


Totals’... 


Totals for 
World....... 


Calendar Year 1935.1 


Silver. 


Value 
($0-64582 
per oz.).2 


Quantity. 


Calendar Year 1934. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. 
Value Value Value 
Quantity.| ($35.00 | Quantity. | ($0-48283 || Quantity.| ($35.00 
per 02Z.). per oz.).2 per 0Z.). 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 


2,741,706} 95,959,710) 32,486, 879/15, 685,640 
2,972, 143/104, 025,005) 16,415,282] 7,925,791 
661,405) 23,149,175) 74,145, 012/35, 799, 436 


oz. fine. $ 


3,168, 229)110, 718,015) 45,612, 926/29, 457,740 
3,283, 121)114, 909,235) 16, 624, 426/10, 736,387 
682,338] 23,881,830} 75,589, 199/48, 817,016 


130,000} 4,550,000 


ees | OO I | -— | | 


64,301 
113,621 
237, 658 
344,140 

66,427 


64,301 
120,597 
264,407 
328,999 

71,512 


30,000 
11,349 
47,390 
98, 863 
112,390 


2,250,535 
4,220, 895 
9,254, 245 
11,514,965 
2,502,920 


1,050, 000}) 


397,215 
1, 658, 650 


5, we 000} 3, a 756 
,458 


0,0008 
1, 050° 043 678 139 
132,975 85, 878 
80, 658 52,091 
6,0003 3,875 


3,460,205} 17,432,968]11, 258,559 


3,933, 650 


7,0008 4,521 


(a a | SS ss 


8, 
-| 3, 858, 089)135, 033, 115 


71,342) 2,496,970 


-| 4,429, 364/155, 027,740 


7,655, 
4, 784, 030 167,441,050 


265,580 
3,552,500 
208, 180 


74,172) 2,596,020 


322,193 
154,966 
471,394 


66,295 
340,316 
73,180 


324, 816 
154,9664 
589,034 


68, 256 
451,814 
73,1804 


11,368,560 
5,423,810 
20,616, 190 


2,388,960 
15,813,490 
2,561,300 


971,370] 627,330 
303,985} 196,320 
6,257,788) 4,041,405 
1,290,820} 833,637 
289,357) 186,873 
861,640} 556,464 
608,967} 393,283 
2,200,000} 1,420,804 
1,753,534] 1,132,467 
15,084,524] 9,741, 887 
5,831,000} 3,765,777 
146,614 , 686 
8,230,751] 5,315,584 
701,722} 453,186 
322,022} 207,968 


16,075 10,382 


1,094, 837 
160, 248 


1,207,212 
165,277 


42,252,420 
5, 784, 695 


11,474,406} 7,410,401 


3,500,000} 1,689,905 
2,250,535] 5,216,297] 2,518,585 
3,976,735 10,0003 4,828 
8,318,030] 1,053,097| 508.467 
12,044,900] 127,461) 61,542 
2,324,945} 110,815} 53,504 
Tao 
416,360 6,0005| 2,897 
1,660, 890]) 
3,460,240] 10,381,314] 5,012,410 
3,816,925 7,0003 3,380 
39, 186,560| 16,971,984] 8,194,583 
265,580] 971,370] 469,007 
3,552,500| 303,985] 146,773 
201,425} 5,944,029] 2,869,955 
86,660] 1,290,820] 623,247 
4,200,665} 388,027] 187,351 
265,580] 1,788,289] 863,440 
836,800] 519,717] 250,935 
1,322,000] 638,301 
1,748,000] 843,987 
14,891,356] 7,189,993 
11,276,755] 5,817,524) 2,808,875 
5,423,810/ 146,614] 70,790 
16,498,790] 6,882,156] 3,322,911 
2,320,325] 771,361] 372,436 
11,911,060} 212,613] 102,656 
2,561,300 16,075 7,762 
67,230,380] 14,859,002] 7,174,372 
38,319,295] 10,874,288] 5,250,433 
5,608,680] 382,615] 184,738 
43,995,385] 11,256,903] 5,435,171 
10,836,420] 3,399,619] 1,641,438 
13,449,380 82,400 785 
3,589, 635 = s 
24, 190,320] 128,381] 61,986 
1,491,210 2,354 


.{10, 479° 857 366,794, 995 


_ | Ss SE |] | EE EEE 


4,876 
1,002,203 


336,619 
428,550 
125,388 
ioe 281 

196 


11,781,665 
14,999, 250 
4,388,580 
25,419, 835 
2,176,860 


483" 8941/10, 773. 991/377, 089, 685 


,967| 282,848 
11,913,034] 7,693,676 
3,793,788} 2,450, 104 
139, 200 89, 898 
132, 087 85, 305 
6,134 3,961 
1,042,203} 673,076 


-_eooor Oe OO NN | |] | | | 


1 Subject to revision. 
4 Last year’s figures. 
6 Including New Guinea and Papua. 


* Average price per fine ounce in New York. 
5 Totals include minor productions from other countries not shown. 


3 Hstimated. 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. The development of the silver-lead 
deposits of British Columbia largely accounted for an increase to a production 
worth over $2,000,000 in 1896. From 1896 to 1905 annual production varied 
in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next five 
years to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery 
of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a falling-off in 
quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal the value of the annual pro- 
duction increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. ‘The post-war depression 
and the decline in the value of silver caused a low value of production in 1921, 
but the industry recovered, and in 19380 production amounted to 26,443,823 fine 
oz. Partly owing to the further decline in the price of silver since that time pro- 
duction has decreased, amounting to only 16,618,558 fine oz. in 1935. 

The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the silver-lead-zinc ores of 
British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead ores 
exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs in the gold ores 
of northern Ontario, the nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the copper-gold ores of 
Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia and the pitchblende ones of the Northwest 
Territories. Thusin Canadasilveris produced chiefly in combination with other metals. 


Since 1926 British Columbia has been the chief silver-producing province. 
Small amounts are recovered from alluvial gold and crude gold bullion, but the 
Sullivan and Premier mines have been responsible for the greater part of the output 
from this province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine production, 
is the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver is also recovered from the copper 
ores produced in British Columbia. 

During 1931 much interest was created by the discovery at Echo bay, Great 
Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associated with 


uranium- and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from this area — 


occurred in 1932, when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British Columbia. 
Production from this new camp has continued with shipments of silver-radium ores 
to the refinery at Port Hope, Ontario. 

Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1911 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 13. 


12.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-36. 
Nors.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see p. 361, 1933 Year Book. 


es Pe ee eee en ee ee een 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
1901D SE . ocp 32,559,044) 17,355,272) 1920...... 13,330,357| 13,450,330) 1929...... 23,143,261] 12,264,308 — 
GDN aerna 31,955,560} 19,440, 165)) 1921...... 13,543,198] 8,485,355) 1930...... 26,443,823] 10,089,376 — 
AQ Sees ote 31,845,803] 19,040,924) 1922...... 18,626,439| 12,576,758] 1981...... 20,562,247| 6,141,943 — 
9142, acid. 98,449,821] 15,593,631) 1923......] 18,601,744 12,067,509) 1932...... 18,347,907] 5,811,081 
LOLS Rests 26,625,960] 18,228,842) 1924...... 19,736,323) 13,180,113] 1933...... 15,187,950} 5,746,027 
1916 cee 25,459,741) 16,717,121] 1925...... 20; 228,988] 13,971,150) 1934...... 16,415,282} 7,790,840 
1917... | 22.221, 2741 18091 895) 1926 coe 22,371,924] 13,894,531} 1935...... 16,618,5582| 10,767,148? 
NOUS ae oe 21,383,979] 20,693,704) 1927...... 22,736,698] 12,816,677) 19361...... 18,231,419] 8,227,840 — 
pS 8 |p aes 16,020,657! 17,802,474l| 1928...... 21,936,407] 12,761,725 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 
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13.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910 
wan, and Alberta have also shown a s 
in Table 5 of this chapter, 


calendar years 1911-36. 


, See Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 271. 
mall production in recent years, 
pp. 351-353. 


1 Figures for 1935 revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Canada, by Provinces, 


Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
production during 1935 being shown 


Yukon 

Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. British Columbia. and Northwest 

Territories. 

oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ . oz. fine. $ 
18,435]  9,827|30,540,754116,279, 443 - — || 1,887,147} 1,005,924 112,708 60,078 
9,465) 5, 758/29, 214, 025/17,772, 352 - — || 2,651,002} 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
34,573} 20,672/|28, 411, 261/16, 987,377 - — || 3,312,348] 1,980,483 87, 626 52,393 
57,737) 31, 646/25, 139, 214/13, 779, 055 - — | 3,159, 897} 1,731,971 92,973 50, 959 
63,450} 31,524/122, 748, 609/11, 302, 419 ~ ~ | 3,565, 852) 1,771,658] 248,049 123,241 
98,610] 64,748/21, 608, 158 14,188, 133 - ~ | 3,392,872] 2,227,794] 360,101 236,446 
136,194} 110, §85]/19, 301, 835 15,714,975 7,201) 5,863!) 2,655,994] 2,162,430 119, 605 97,379 
178,675) 172, 907/|17, 198, 737 16, 648,562 13,316] 12,886]| 3,921,336] 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
140,926} 156, 600/12, 117,878 13,465,628} 20,700} 23,069] 3,713,537 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
61,003} 61,552] 9,907,626 9,996,795 15,510] 15,649) 3,327,028] 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
38,084] 23,861] 9,761,607 6,116,037 33 20] 3,350,357] 2,099,133] 393,092 246, 288 
~ — 110,811,903] 7,300,305 20 14] 7,150,937] 4,828,384] 663,493 447,997 
33,006] 21,412//10,540, 943] 6,838, 226 5 3! 6,113,327] 3,965,899] 1,914, 438 1, 241,953 
--| 83,814) 55, 972/11, 272,567] 7,527,933 140 93] 8,153,003] 5,444,657] 226,755 151,429 
--| 214,943) 148, 451/10,529,131] 7,271, 944) 477 329) 8,579,458] 5,925,403]} 904,893 624,946 
--| 375,986] 283,513] 9,274,965 5,760, 402) 18 11/10, 625,816] 6,599,376!| 2,095,027 1,301, 159 
--| 740,864] 417,625] 9,307,953 5, 246, 893 12 711,040,445] 6,223,499] 1,647,295 928,580 
--| 908,959] 528,796] 7,242,601] 4,213,456 1,763] 1,026/10,943,367| 6,366,413 2,839, 633] 1,651,985 
--| 813,821) 431,268! 8,890,726] 4,711,462 2,644! 1,401/10, 156,408] 5,382,185 3,279,530] 1,737,922 
-| 571,164] 217, 922/10, 205, 683] 3,893,876 94,653] 36, 114/11, 825,930] 4,512,065 3,746,326] 1,429,373 
--| 530,345) 158,414) 7,438,951] 2,222,014 836, 547/249, 877]! 8,061,599] 2,408,000 3,694,728] 1,103,615 
-| 628,902} 199,184] 6,335,788] 2,006, 648 1,036, 497/328, 275|| 7,293,462] 2,309,958 3,053,188] 966,994 
--| 471,419) 178,351] 4,535,680] 1,715,975 1,101,578]416, 758] 6,737,057 2,548, 817|| 2,227,476] 842,717 
-| 470,254) 223,187] 5,321,160] 2,525,470) 1,252, 920|594,647|| 8,729, 721 4,143,204 553,320) 262,611 
-| 668,836) 433,338! 5,161,651] 3,344,229 1,256, 454/781, 660), 9,178,400 5,946,677] 201,221 130, 371 
719,959] 324,917]| 5,205,109 2,349,066]| 791, 491|357,200l| 9,710,979 4,382,565]} 1,053,733} 475,550 


2 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 


: by the Director of the United Sta 
‘at 215,948,585 fine oz. for 1935, 
of 17 p.c. from 1929, when world pr 


fine oz. 


, 


tes Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
an increase of 13 p.c. from 1934 but a decrease 
oduction reached a record maximum of 260,970,029 
The silver production of Canada in 1935 was 16,618,558 fine oz., or about 


‘7-7* p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada fourth 
‘next to Mexico, the United States and Peru. 


| In Table 14 the world production, value and avera 
each year from 1860 up to the present. 
‘Was still a monetary base in 

fairly stable at about $1-32 to 
although production is estimat 


ge price of silver are given for 
During the period from 1860 to 1872, silver 
parts of the western world and the price remained 
$1-35 per fine oz. (about 154 oz. silver =1 oz. gold), 
ed to have more than doubled during these 12 years. 


After the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States, production 
‘continued to increase rapidly while the price declined to a generally lower level. 
firing the disturbed conditions of the war period production was curtailed and 
the price rose to $1-12 per fine oz. in 1919. However, in the period 1922-29 
production increased to new records although the price declined to about half that 
of 1919. In the course of the depression the price declined further by nearly 50 p.e. 
and production contracted also, but both have tended to recover since 1932. The 
fact that silver is to a great extent a by-product in the mining of other metals, 
helps to explain its increasing production, in spite of lower prices, since 1872. 


_ *This percentage, based on the world estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, differs slightly 
‘from that on p. 344 based on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute. 
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14.— Quantities and Values 


of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1860-1935. 


(From the Annual leport of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


ae | re | 
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339 
328 
326 


See meen | [aan me 


ee OR ft et — i pt 
ahaa e gis ou reo ee Caen tet ane e apo ics @ ion Gear ens! O72 Sees 


246,010 
239,485 


245,214 
253, 795 
253,981 
257,925 
260,970 


215.949 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, and 


1931-35, for which the mean of the New York bid and asked prices was used. 


publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. 
of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. 


2 Revised since the 


Subsection 3.—Copper. : 
A production 
By 1913, the output had increased 


over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
lb. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 Ib. in 


1922, but recovered rapidly and by 
following years, as a result of the world-wide depression with very 


lb. In the two 


1930 had risen to a new peak of 303,478,35€ 


low prices prevailing for copper, production declined to 247,679,070 lb. in 1932 
Since then output has grown to 418,997,700 lb. in 1935. This encouraging recovery 


in copper production not only 


reflects the stability of the copper-mining industry 


but emphasizes the firmly entrenched position established by the Canadian meta 
in the copper-consuming countries of the world. Some Canadian copper producers 


located principally in Manitoba, 


ores containing sufficiently 


during the years of abnormally 


since 1930. However, the 


Ontario, and Quebec, are fortunate in possessinj 
high values in precious metals to permit of operatiol 
low copper prices prevailing almost continuoush 
unfavourable copper market which existed during th 


depression has not encouraged production and has curtailed the search for and dé 


velopment of new copper properties. 
a duty of 4 cents per pound on 


In June of 1932 the United States institute 
foreign copper, which adversely affected Canadia 


copper production, more especially that of British Columbia. On the other han¢ 


Canadian copper enjoys a preference 


in the United Kingdom and a large part ¢ 


Canadian production vow goes there. 
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Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. There is still an annual production from 
this field. Developments in the Rouyn Camp of northwestern Quebec have re- 
_ sulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. Since 1931 the 
_ Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd., have treated blister copper in their electrolytic 
refinery located at Montreal East. This material comes from the Noranda 
smelter in Quebec and the Flin Flon smelter in Manitoba. Gold, silver, selenium, 
_ and tellurium are also products of the Montreal refinery. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856 but did not attract 
attention until 1883-84, when, during the construction of the C.P.R.,a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on which the Murray mine was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone : 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
| known. These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are now the source of nearly 

all the copper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 

an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond N ickel Co., 

an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
_ district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., operates a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where electrolytically refined copper, 
precious metals, selenium, and tellurium are produced from the blister copper smelted 
| ; by the International Nickel Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the dis- 
trict. The company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near 
' London, Iingland, where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver, and platinum 
| metals contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port 
_ Colborne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in 
_ Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for 
_Yefining. Adverse industrial conditions led to reductions in the copper production 

of Ontario in 1931 and 1932. There has been, however, a remarkable recovery in 
_ production since then. 


l 


' Manitoba.—During the four years 1917-20, when high prices prevailed for 
| copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by the Mandy mine. 
| Much development has been carried on in the Flinflon district of Manitoba since 
| the War, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the Flinflon property of 
\ the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt-Gordon property. 
About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay railway provide these proper- 
‘ties with transportation facilities. A copper smelter and electrolytic zinc plant 
are operated by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. at Flinflon, while a 
large hydraulic development on the Churchill river provides the necessary power. 
' Production from the plants of this company has been continuous since 1980. 


| British Columbia.—Until 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
| Copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
‘to Ontario and since 1930 production has greatly declined, owing to the closing 
of the Copper Mountain mine, the curtailed operations at Britannia, and the cessa- 
tion in August, 1935, of mining and smelting operations at Anyox, as a result of 
the low price of copper. A report, late in 1936, that the Granby Company was 
Tesuming operations at its Copper Mountain mine, indicates a future increase in 
British Columbia copper output. 

27175—243 
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-calendar years 1911-36. 
Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


15.—Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, e 
e 
Ali Lt Noone Rett el i 


Quebec Ontario. | Manitoba. pina Ses Yukon. Totals. 

lb. Jb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
2,436,190 17,932,263 - ~ | 35,279,558 — | 55,648,011 6, 886,998 
3,282,210) 22,250,601 - — | 50,526, 656 1,772,660 77, 832,127| 12,718,548 
3,455,887 25,885,929 = - | 45,791,579 1,843 ,530 76,976,925 11,753, 606 
4,201,497 28,948,211 - — | 41,219,202 1,367,050 75,735,960 10,301, 606 
4,197,482 39,361,464 - — | 56,692,988 533,216 100,785, 150 17,410,635 — 
5,703,347] 44,997,035 4 — | 63,642,550 2,807,096 117, 150,028 31,867,150 
5,015,560 42,867,774 1,116,000 — | 57,730,959) 2 460, 097| 109 ,227,3322 29,687,989 
5, 869, 649 47,074,475 2,339, 751 — | 62,865, 681 619, 878} 118, 769, 434 29, 250,536 
2,691, 69E 24,346, 623 3,348, 000 — | 44,502,079 165,184] 75,053,581 14, 028, 265 

880,638] 32,059,993 3,062,577 - | 45,319,771 RETRY: 81,600, 691 14, 244,217 

352,308| 12,821,385 = — | 34,447,127 — | 47,620,820] ° 5,953,555 

— | 10,943, 636 = — |-31,936, 182 - | 42,879,818 5,738,177 
— | 31,656,800 = — | 55,224,737 — | 86,881,537 12,529,186 

1,893,008] 37,113,193 = — | 65,451,246 ~ 104,457,447 13,604,533 — 
2,510,141 39,718,777 = — | 69,221,600 — {111,450,518 15,649, 882 
2,674, 058 41,312,867 = ~ | 89,108,017 — 1133,094, 942 17,490,300 
3,119,848 45 341,295 = - | 91,686, 297 — }140, 147,440 17,195,487 - 
33,697,949 66, 607,510 = — }102, 283,210 107,377 202,696,046 28,598, 249 ; 
55,337, 169 88,879, 853 = - 1103, 903,738 — |248,120, 760 43,415,251 7 
80,310, 363]127, 718, 871 2,087, 609 ~ | 93,318,885 42, 6281303 , 478, 356 37,948,359 3 
68,376,985 112, 882, 625 45,821,432 — | 65,223,348 - |292,304,390 24,114,065 — 
67,336, 692 77,055,413 52,706, 861 — | 50,580,104 — |247,679,070 15,294,058 4 
69 , 943, 882 145,504,720 38,163,181 3,223,941] 43,146,724 — |299,982,448 21,634,853 
73,968,545 205,059, 539 30,867,141] 6,618,913 48 246,924 — 1364, 761,062 26,671, 438 
79,050,906 252,027,928 38,011,371 11,429,4523) 38,478,043 — |418,997,700° 32,311,9603 
66, 340, 175 287,910,908! 29, 853,220! 14,971, 609 91,051,776 15, 7251420,922,7204 39,507,869 ; 


1 Preliminary figures. 
‘Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
duced in Nova Scotia. 


2 Includes a small production from New Brunswick and Alberta. a 
4 Includes 779,307 lb. valued at $73,878 pro- 


World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,635,200 short tons in 1935, as compared with 2,150,400 tons in 1929, the record 
year. Canada had an output of 209,499 tons in 1935, producing about 12-8 p.c._ 
of the estimated world total and standing third among the nations. 


? 

16.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World, 1913-35. ¥ 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) ci 

Nore—Figures in this Table except as indicated are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 3 


North- : : World 
Canada.!|ern Rho- Belgien Japan. | Mexico.| Peru. United Ale 
desia OngO: ee tion. i 
38,488 - - 73,283 58,185 30, 600 614, 255 1,072,674 
37, 868 - - 77, 650 40, 048 29,853 579, 133}1,021, 233° 
50,393 - - 83,108 34,128 38, 269 712, 126]1,188, 172. 
58,575 - - 110,900 60,751 47,472 971,123 1,533,294 
54,614 - - 119,058 52,348 49,784 961,016 1,579, 675 
59,385 - - 99,583 83, 238 48,944 968, 687|1,569, 52 
37,527 - - 86, 468 66, 661 43 , 243 604, 642|1, 069, 43 
40,800 - - 74,727 49, 866 36,356 635, 248]1, 082, 652 
23, 810 = - 59, 626 13,576 36, 689 938,420} 600,960 
21,440 - - 59, 663 29 , 842 40,133 511,970] 995,04 
43,441 - - 70,315 60,538 48, 684 754,000|1,411,9 
52,229 - - 69,378 49,150 38,495 819, 000}1,522,3 
55,728 83 99,323 72,413 59,122 41,180 854, 000}1,589, 717 
66,547 793 88,889 eee 62,303 46,703 878,000 1,637,489 
70,074 3,685 98,278 73,381 63, 760 52,488 847, 419|1, 682,361 
101,348 6,642) 123,962 75,214 72,280 62, 238 904,898 1,892, 800 
124,060 6,122) 151,007 83,190 95 , 409 61,855 997,555 2,150, 400 
151, 789 7,021; 153,164 87,119 80, 922 52,416 705, 073}1, 769, 600 
146, 152 25,536] 132,160 83, 608 59,757 48,832 528, 875|1,523, 200 
123, 840 97,708 59,360 79,230 38,862] 27,654? 938,111} 996, 800 
149,992] 144,954 73,409 76,0952 43,900} 34,466? 190, 643| 1,142,400! 
182,381] 176,511) 121,348 73,857? 48,797| 30,5732 937, 4052| 1,411,200) 
209,499] 188,898] 118,699 76,974 43,401 32,480 369, 522] 1, 635, 20/ 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book 


3 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia, 

where production began with 88,665 lb. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead pro- 

_ duced in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest 

production of this period was 56,900,000 lb. in 1905. However, as a result of develop- 

ments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly since 
the War, as shown in Table 17. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinec mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver to 

the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of the 
metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these lead-zine 

_ ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead production during 
recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing since 1930 for lead, zinc, and 
silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan have remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tecrault 
mine is again producing lead and zinc concentrates after suspending operations for 

- some time owing to the low prices of these metals. Lead mining in Ontario has 
| been intimately associated with the operation of the Galetta mine and smelter, which 
_ closed down in the summer of 1931. An important production of lead came in 
Tecent years from the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district of Yukon, and in 1935 
production of silver-lead-zinc concentrates was resumed at the Sterling mine, 
_ Richmond County, Nova Scotia. 

17.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 


years 1911-36. 
Nortr.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367.3 


_ [ELT LT a 


Pri 
Year. Quantity. Value. paige pee Year. Quantity. Value. Bom 
Ib. $ cts. /\ eons $ cts. 
SS I 23,784,969 827,717 3°480 |} 1924........... 175,485,499} 14,221,345 8-104 
Ee is 35, 763, 476 1,597,554 A AGT NOD or cS he cura 253,590,578] 23,127,460 9-120 
Ss “ears 37,662,703 1,754, 705 4-659 || 1926........... 283,801,265} 19,240, 661 6-7512 
BE. os hele oe 36,337,765 1, 627,568 BOA ONWETG OT wear se 311,423,161) 16,477,139 5-256 
Stee cds cree 46,316,450 2,593,721 SP COOM GIS Ae Oe 337,946,688] 15,553,231 4-576 
| je 41,497,615 3,532,692 rods 102002 owe 8 326,522,566] 16,544,248 5-063 
|) ee 32,576,281 3, 628,020 WS 7NPLOSO sok ak 332,894,163} 13,102,635 3-933 
pel 51,398, 002 4,754,315 e200 PL OR Pe ase 4. 267,342,482 7,260,183 2-710 
Benes), S35 on, 43 , 827, 669 3, 053, 037 He JOGOS 2 sere Stee. 255,947,378 5, 409, 704 2-114 
| 7 85,953,717 3,214, 262 SaGAOCNSIO8S wee oman e 266,475,191 6,372,998 2-392 
ae 66,679,592 3, 828,742 aye Walle Oy bene ore ES 346,275,576 8,436, 658 2-436 
fees......'...... 93,307,171 5,817, 702 OrZLOSELOSD aw, Lares 339,105,0793) -10,624,7723 3-133 3 
111,234,466! 7,985,529 MeL BGT OLOSCE., fee etae 382,754,774] 14,976,045 3-913 


_ | Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantities of lead pro- 
| duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 


_Centrates exported. * From 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1936, average yearly 
| eres at London, England. ’ Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 4 Preliminary 
| Dgures. 


’ 


World Production.—The world production of lead in 1935 was about 1,523,- 
-000* short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 21-8 p.c., 
| Australia 16-3 p.c., Mexico 13-3 p.c., Canada 11-1 p.c., India 6-6 p.c., Yugoslavia 
4-9 p.c., Spain 4-5 p.c., and Germany 4-1 p.e. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
the Cobalt district and a shipment to Japan in 1936 of nickel-copper ore from the 
B.C. Nickel Mines, Ltd., the Canadian production of nickel has been derived entirely 
from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. A 


brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper mining industry — 


will be found under ‘‘copper” in Subsection 3 of this section. T'rom 830,477 Ib. in 
1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time peak of 92,507,293 


5 


< 
/ 


Ib. in 1918. After a slump to 17,597,123 Ib. in 1922, production expanded rapidly — 


again and in 1928 exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 established a still 


xr. 


higher record. ‘The depression brought another decline to 30,327,968 lb. in 1932, — 


but a remarkable recovery has again been made and new records established since 
1933, as shown in Table 18. 


18.—Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-36. 
Nors.—For figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


i 
é 


4 
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Year. | Quantity. | | Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. : 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 

OE servers 34,098,744| 10,229, 623] 1920....| 61,335,706 24,534,282) 1929.... 110,275,912) 27,115,461 
UOT aerere' 44,841,542 13,452,462] 1921.... 19, 293,060 6,752,571}, 1930.... 103,768,857| 24,455,133 ~ 
TOTS ire 49,676,772| 14,903,032 1922....| 17,597,128 6,158,993) 1931....| 65, 666,320| 15,267,453 
1914. .... 45,517,937| 13,655,381} 1923.... 62,453,843| 18,332,077} 1932.... 30,327,968] 7,179,862 
LOL brea 68,308, 657| 20,492,597} 1924.... 69,536,350) 12,126, 7394 1933.... 83,264.658| 20,130,480 — 
TOUGH ees 5 82,958,564) 29,035,498 1925....| 73,857,114 15,946, 672) 1934.... 128,687,340] 32,139,425 © 
TOSS. cas 82,330, 280 33,732,112) 1926.... 65,714,294| 14,374,163 1935....| 138,516,240 35,345,103 © 
TOUS Sees. 92,507, 293 37,002, 917|| 1927.... 66,798, 717| 15,262,171 19362. ..| 169, 737, 864 43,878,413 — 
GTO 44,544,883] 17,817,953\| 1928. ... 96,755,578| 22,318,907|| . 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2 Preliminary figures. i 


The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width of about two: 
and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles broad. The ore 
of the district is mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, 
selenium, tellurium, and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively 
small quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for the world’s 
requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 

In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables, and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. 


; 

World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 73,200 short 

tons in 1935, of which output about 84 p.c.* was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
prior to 1925 derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district 
the cobalt produced by refineries in.southern Ontario having practically controllec 
world production. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in thi 
Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, and French Morocco, and the introductio1 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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into the world’s markets of cobalt from this source has increased world production 
while Canadian production bas declined since 1925. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. Production 
of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides from Canadian 
smelters, together with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and 
including cobalt in any residues exported, amounted in 1935 to 681,419 Ib. valued at 
$512,705, as against 1,116,492 Ib. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 
1936 is estimated-at 881,995 lb. valued at $801,857. 


Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zine-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zinc from 
the Flinflon copper-zine ores of Manitoba. The growth of production since 1911 


is shown in Table 19. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zinc ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore worked is a replace- 
ment deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in the Ainsworth and 
Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia mine on Howe 


sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, also produces large quantities of 
zinc concentrates. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. Zinc is associated 
with lead in the deposits at Galetta, Ontario, which were producing prior to 1930, 
at Notre-Dame-des-Anges, Quebec, where the Tetrault mine has re-opened and is 
again producing lead and zine concentrates, and at the Sterling mine, Richmond 


_ County, Nova Scotia, where the production of lead and zine concentrates was re- 


cently resumed. 


19.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-36. 
—eoo——“wowoOOOOOOOOOoooOoOo0noOwTwqT#»T@Wo0ODnO0O00O0)D3Daan3SS NN eeeeeeweeeoeO eo 


Average Average 

Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.! Value. Price 
per lb. per lb. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
Oe 1,877,479 108, 105 DOS 1924 2. a ae 98,909,077 6,274,791 6-344 
MUA eo. oo. 4,283,760 297,421 6-943 || 1925......... 109,268,511 8,328,446 7-622 
SOISP Ee. 40.0% 5, 640, 195 318,558 5-648 |} 1926......... 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
Me ce 7,246,063 377,737 De2NS 1927 ver sce. 165,495,525] 10,250,793 6-194 
BED sian os «0s 9,771,651 1,292,789 13°230 || 1928.......... 184,647,374} 10,143,050 5-493 
PU Srcasasas sisi sese:s 23,364,760 2,991, 623 12-804 || 1929......... 197,267,087} 10,626,778 5-387 
OLY ae 29,668,764 2,640, 817 SECU ell SUES sso peak 267, 643,505 9,635, 166 3-600 
Bea. vans. s 35,083,175} 2,862,436 Si 159i |e 9 oiler, Geet ey. 237,245,451) 6,059, 249 2-554 
geass te 36s 32,194,707] 2,362,448 Chae tole | RA PAR Ae or 172,283,558) 4,144,454 2-406 
ae 39,863,912 3,057,961 de Ou lellel 98a: cts ae ee 199, 131,984 6,393, 132 3-211 
ae 53,089,356 2,471,310 4-655 || 1984....00... 298,579, 683 9,087,571 3-044 
ae 56,290,000 3,217,536 DedliGell LOB. 5 1a 320,649,8592] 9,936,9082 3-099 
2 60, 416, 240 3,991,701 6-607 || 19363,........ 333, 857,460] 11,067,375 3°315 
i ey ee 
_ | Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Revised since the pub- 
lication of the 1936 Year Book. 3 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 8.—Iron.* 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time. In Quebec there is a small annual production of titan- 
iferous iron ore from a deposit near Baie St. Paul, but this material, which is prin- © 
cipally exported, is used for its titanium content and not as a source of iron. Bog — 
iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges and — 
Drummondville for many years. Millions of tons of red hematite were taken from 
the Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, while the Magpie mine in the same dis- | 
trict produced siderite which was roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaves ; 
at Sault Ste. Marie. : 

However, there has been no great incentive to the development of the iron-— 
mining industry in Canada, since there are easily accessible and abundant supplies 
in the high-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota. The Wabana section of Newfoundland contains one of the largest deposits 
or iron ore in the world, the probable reserves in that area being estimated at { 
3,635,000,000 tons, and consisting of an exceptionally high-grade hematite. In : 
Ontario, where the iron and steel industry has reached its largest development — 
in Canada, cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily available from 
the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from the nearby 
coal-fields of Pennsylvania. ’ 


x 


GP ng Ree eS 


* The known resources of iron ore were briefly described at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and asketch ; 


i 
of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


99.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys, and Steel Ingots | 
and Castings, calendar years 1911-36. 


Nore.—For the years 1886-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 373. 


a Ore Production of Pig Iron. ee Production t 
ipments _ roduction of ¢ 
Sothys from NEY x of Ferro- |Steel Ingots ‘ 
: Canadian Cais Quebec. Ontario. Canada. ‘Alloys. and 
Mines. is Castings. 
short long long long long long long 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
i LOh bt Peeks Gone 210,344 348, 430 588 470,210 819, 228 6,703 787, 854 ; 
1 ON Pane Ae pcnucareae 215, 883 379,459 = §26, 422 905,881 6,995 855,072 
AQUS 2 scroporeoieks oer 307, 634 428, 632 = 579,374 1,008,006 7,210 1,043,744 
LOLA eee etre 244, 854 202,725 = 496,529 699, 254 6,718 739, 858 
pA) Ae cares .oc) o.0 F 398, 112 375, 246 = 440,625 815,871 9,638 911,414 
191 G8ee4. ee oe 275,176 419,692 = 624, 287 1,043,979 25,556 1,275,222 
1917 215,302 421,560 12,224 611, 287 1,045,071 38, 808 1,558,691 - 
TOUS HS ers Mawres 211,608 371,313 28,598 667,545 1,067,456 39,914 1,672,954 
TOL) IMs eae 197,170 254,542 6,876 558,029 819,447 43 ,394 919,948 
JO20F eae 129,072 296, 869 7,887 668, 812 973,568 27,781 1,100,622 
1Q21 ¥ oe eet ot 59,509 151,348 610 441,876 593, 829 22,608 667, 484 
1922 xs einer 17,971 120, 769 = 262,198 382,967 21,602 480,127 
1923... /chrsietatettere 30, 752 277, 654 = 602,168 879, 822 41, 887 881,523" 
LO24 tc setter = 177,078 - 415,971 593,049 35,034 659, 767 
1925.. - 201,795 - 368,971 570,766 25,709 752,503 
1926 %< ci<3 eee - 250, 238 - 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
7 Ee - 249,549 - 460,148 709,697 56, 230 907,945 
1028. 0, c's - 302, 756 - 734,971 | 1,037,727 44,482 1,234,719 
TO20 . terestecs eevee = 310,801 - 769,359 1,080,160 89,116 1,378,024 
TOS0 fe oeeee srs - 212,636 = 534, 542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
LOST. hoteepenree - 101,393 - 318,645 420,038 46,764 672,109 
USS eae ee - 30,697 - 113 , 433 144, 130 16,161 339,346 
1 eae RES ti - 118,514 ~ 108,803 227,310 30, 133 409,979 
MOSS: ce ees = 133,360 = 271,635 404,995 29,940 757, 782, 
1935.. - 208,002 - 391, 8732 599,875? 56, 6162 941, 5272 
193860 ocwe- ee - 257, 158 - 421,514 678,672 74,065 1,114,550 


1 Preliminary figures. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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From Table 20 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Production 
declined greatly after 1929, but has been recovering since 1932. «Production in the 
ferro-alloy industry (ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.) provides the chief source 
of exports of primary iron products from Canada. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


Coal. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
nearer coal-fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The anomaly of the situation is 
accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption is about 
30,000,000 tons annually (see Table 24), as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 
metric tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of con- 
sumption. A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was given on pp. 
391-394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; and a summary table showing coal resources, 
classified by provinces, was reproduced therefrom at p. 413 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 to meet the need for a permanent 
organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and systematic study of 


the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced throughout Canada. It is 


composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service and the staff of the 


Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, Department 
_-of Mines and Resources. In recent years the policy of the Government has been 


to extend the market for Canadian coal and to that end financial assistance in the 
form of subventions had been given to the coal industry since 1928, the Board being 
responsible for the administration of subvention payments. The amount of coal 
moved under these assisted rates has increased from 146,126 short tons in 1928 to 


_ 2,390,568 tons in 1934 and 2,280,652 tons in 1935. Of the total moved under 


assisted rates in 1935, 1,690,742 tons were from Nova Scotia and 338,773 tons from 
Alberta and the Crowsnest district of British Columbia. 


Coal production in Canada during 1935 made a further recovery from the low 
level of 1933. Production was, however, still 21-0 p.c. below that of 1928, the 


record year. The average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928 and had 


j 
© 


_ dropped to $3-02 in 1933, was about the same in 1935. Nova Scotia was again the 


leading producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 


_ Columbia, and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitu- 


I 


minous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
The division of the 1935 production among these classes is given in Table 25. 
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°1.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-36. 
Nors.—For annual production from 1874 to 1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


Nova Pala Mani- | Saskat- | ajperta Canada. 

Scotia. tek toba. | chewan. Quantity. Value. 
short short short short short short $ 
tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons. 

7,004, 420 55,781 - 206,779| 1,511,036 11,323,388] 26,467,646 
7,783,888 44,780 - 225,342) 3,240,577 14,512,829} 36,019,044 
7,980,073 70,311 = 212,897] 4,014, 755 15,012,178} 37,334,940 
7,370,924, 98,049 | 232,299] 3,683,015 13,637,529| 33,471,801 
7,463,370 127,391 - 240,107) 3,360,818 13,267,023) 32,111,182 
6,912, 140 143,540 - 281,300) 4,559,054 14,483,395) 38,817,481 
6,327,091 189,095 - 355,445] 4,736,368 14,046,759) 43,199,831 
5,818,562 268, 212 - 346, 847| 5,972, 816 14,977,926] 55,192,896 
5,790, 196 166,377 - 379,347] 4,933,660 13,919,096) 55,622,670 
6,437,156] 171,610 - 335,222) 6,907,765 16,946,764} 82,496,538 
5,734,928} 187,192 - 335, 632| 5,909,217 15,057,493) 72,451,656 
5,569,072} 287,513 - 382,437| 5,990,911 15,157,431] 65,518,497 
6,597,838] 276,617 - 438,100] 6,854,397 16,990,571) 72,058,986 
5,557,441) 217,121 - 479,118) 5,189,729 13,638,197] 538,593,988 
3,842,978! 208,012 - 471,965) 5,869,031 13,134,968} 49,261,951 
6) 747 ATH aio nt ih - 439,803] 6,593, 705 16,478,131) 59,875,094 
7,071,876 203, 950 - 470,216] 6,934, 162 17,426,861) 61,867,463 
6,743,504] 207,738 - 471,713] 7,336,330 17,564,293) 63,757,833 
7,056,133] 218,706 - 580,189] 7,150,693 17,496,557) 63,065,170 
6,252,552} 209,349 - 579,424! 5,755,528 14,881,324) 52,849,748 
4,955,563 182,181} 1,306] 662,836] 4,564,015 12,243,211) 41,207,682 
4,084,581] 212,695 1,552) 887,139) 4,870,648 11,738,913] 37,117,695 
4,557,590 312,303 3,880 927,649] 4,718,788 11,903,344] 35,923,962 
6,341,625] 314,750) 4,113 909, 288] 4,753,810 13,810,193) 42,045,942 
5,822,0752| 346,024? 3,106)  921,7852| 5,462,894? 13,888,0062| 41,963,1102 
6,648,933} 358,112] 4,390 1,017, §68| 5, 696, 763 15,214,606! 45,752,806 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


22.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Lignite Coai for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-35. 


Norz.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


ae 


Anthracite. Bituminous. Lignite. Totals. 
short short short 
tons. $ tons. $ $ tons. $ 
4,020,577| 18,794,192) 10,538,315 20,498,399 - || 14,558,892] 39,292,591 
4,184,017] 20,080,388] 10,411,793 19,397, 649 - || 14,595,810} 39,478,037 
4,642,057) 22,034,839] 13,559,896 25,914, 280 - || 18,201,953] 47,949,119 
4,435,010] 21,241,924) 10,286,047 18,559,574 - || 14,721,057| 39,801,498 — 
4,072,192] 18,753,980] 8,398,710 9,591, 625 - || 12,465,902] 28,345,605 — 
4,570,815} 22,216,363] 13,009,788 16,073,303 - || 17,580,603) 38,289,666 
5,320,198] 28,109,586) 15,537,262 42,452,771 - || 20,857,460] 70,562,357 
4,785,160} 26,007,888 16,893,427} 45,642,696 - 21,678,587| 71,650,584 
4,937,095} 31,595,694] 12,356,162 29,565,105 - || 17,293,257) 61,160,799 
4,982,313] 36,773,351] 13,861,229 61,260, 247 - || 18,843,542] 98,033,598 
4,553,820] 40,293,639] 13,748,242) 48, 631,095 - || 18,302,062] 88,924,734 
2,705,752) 23,795,143) 10,317,773 37,387, 285 - || 13,023,525] 61,182,428 
5,165,382) 46,457,962) 15,822,240 49, 899,099 12,846]| 20,989,953] 96,369,907 © 
4,152,558] 37,280,910 12,546,214) 29,628,643 117,955|| 16,724,779 67,027,508 
3,782,557| 32,096,509) 12,548,460 26,974,340 87,832|| 16,349,670] 59,158,681 — 
4,192,419] 34,202,166) 12,376,606 25,511,932 45,567|| 16,579,448] 59,759,665 — 
4,107,854| 31,282,371) 14,568,671 30,457, 884 44,254|| 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
3,748,816} 27,680,018) 13,445,945 26,608,427 44,247|| 17,205,541] 54,332,692 
4,019,917| 28,809,792) 14,170,138 27,140,968 62,508] 18,204,163) 56,013,268 
4,256,090 30,098,910) 14,497,955 26,522,765 72,691] 18,772,721] 56,694,366 
3,162,317} 21,067,025), 9,952,280 15, 732,710 29,603]| 13,121,007] 36,829,338. 
3,148,902) 19,312,710) 8,807,131) 12,011,398 13,701} 11,959,037} 31,337,809 
3,015,571] 17,610,091) 8,185,759 10,501,924 10,176) 11,204,037} 28,122,191 
3,500,563} 18,414,060] 9,471,605 16, 641, 659 9,661] 12,974,959} 35,065,380 
3,442,835] 17,445,102] 8,630,686 15,867, 107 19,040] 12,078,767] 33,331,249 © 
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23.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-35. 
Norr.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
short tons. $ short tons. $ 
ROR c chictbee oeeee ne 1,500, 639 - NOFA b Sige NAMPA. tap ehsvars 773, 246 4,836,848 
Be ia trae eens Pee SM Bios 251275133 - ULAR A RC TELS aOR 785,910 4,329,173 
MOE ORR dase, cee owen tee 1,562,020 BMA OORT LOD emer srsceeele 5 claw ois base. ¢ 1,028,200 5,739, 436 
Uo b: Ge |S ROE, 3 oe i 1,423, 126 DOO ELE LOS Caras aecimnesais ce cree 1,113,330 5, 890, 259 
i) Aig Se oe is Sak 1,766,543 DAOC SOOSH LO Gare he hock aes halovs wie ates 863,941 4,469,999 
PML eat Re Obetat ere tere 2,135,359 CGO soos ODO Me oar a her eanet cts donee 842,972 4,375,328 
BON Si Rrronats Wee 6 diy cope ard ¥ 1,733, 156 ESCH ES Mey 7s 22) te ee ee Oe eee ae 624,512 3,345,998 
LN GGa oe 5” ge Se yey se a 1,817,195 OFA0D 423" || WIS Die 2 o tr Soe wieiee.o.s 359, 853 1,909,922 
WOT ORT ARS 7 awry eee oe eds 2 PANTO 00" |) I2e43 8885: ll TOS Dey. 2 ode Meee oe ter 285,487 1,433,036 
PLOW Be etury te -seteten coker ak he DO DOO TE Hao LOTO La 890 ludOSdancs fa em nesers oh oa 259, 233 1,188, 225 
‘PUSS Reis 2 Ae ee ene TOS (20 | Loe eoOyo a LOB Aes. | Face cat. eo dees 306,335 1,400,978 
AOE ak Homans oF ae DSS SS2tITL LISS 060! W985 Ie. 5. RISE tiles ethane 418,391 1,906, 647 
PA I CAE ane ee ae 1,654,406 | 10,661,399 } 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-35 are shown in Table 24, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption during 1935 are given in Table 25; the difference between the totals of the 


‘two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 


in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” until required, while coal 
received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in a later 
year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is greater than the apparent 
domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex- 
warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but while remaining in 
bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if required. 


24. Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities 
and Percentages, calendar years 1911-35. 


Norte.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal “‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


Calendar Canadian Pa Mit as We Vid2h. d ba beedscwieg Grand Per 
Year. Coal.t From giaaeg Total.2 Total. Capita. 
USA. Kingdom. 
short é short short short x short short 
tons. fie tons. tons. tons. Pe tons. tons. 
CO ee 9,822,749 40-5 || 14,510, 129 48,963 | 14,424,949 59-5 || 24,247,698 | 3-364 
ROD 20-0, Merete 12,385,696 46-0 || 14,557,124 38,668 | 14,549,104 54-0 || 26,934,800 | 3-645 
NE ee corer 13,450, 158 42-6 || 18,145,769 37,825 | 18,132,387 57-4 || 31,582,545 | 4-138 
ESS ee tee 12,214,403 45-5 || 14, 687, 853 33,101 | 14,637,920 54-5 || 26,852,323 | 3-408 
ONO. ees tasers ot 11,500,480 48-1 || 12,450,796 15,098 | 12,406,212 51-9 || 23,906,692 | 2-995 
OR GE He safe eres 12,348,036 41-3 || 17,576,202 4,401 | 17,517,820 58-7 || 29,865,856 | 3-733 
TOI ARS ae See 12,313,603 37-2 || 20,848,009 9,451 | 20,810, 132 62-8 || 33,123,785 | 4-110 
HOA Bead cies dere 13,160,731 37-8 || 21,674, 826 3,761 | 21,611,101 62-2 || 34,771,882 | 4-268 
UO Shae Aan 11,611,168 40-3 || 17,292,913 344 | 17,236,269 59-7 || 28,847,437 | 3-471 
BODO eo ses cecal’ s 14,025,566 42-9 || 18,752,981 — | 18,668, 741 57-1 || 32,694,307 | 3-821 
CEA] Sie ee 12,715, 734 41-1 | 18,300,081 1,591 | 18,258,387 58-9 || 30,974,121 | 3-525 
Pe soy ec. 13,044,352 50-2 || 12,255,555 765,980 | 12,962,189 49-8 || 26,006,541 | 2-916 
ME eins 15,070,962 41-8 || 20,417,239 572,570 | 20,967,971 58-2 || 36,038,933 | 4-000 
1, De ee 12,529,358 42-8 || 16,405,344 317,112 | 16,714,143 57-2 || 29,248,501 | 3-198 
BREA as chit ete oe 12,125,290 42-6 |) 15,744,957 604,117 | 16,331,971 57-4 || 28,457,261 | 3-062 
HZ Get a's\ sheds 15,086,296 47-7 || 16,204,405 287,299 | 16,565,555 52-3 || 31,651,851 | 3-349 
LL ee 15,944, 983 46-7 || 17,266, 434 907,220 | 18,177,303 53-3 || 34,122,286 | 3-541 
SS a ee 16,487,807 50-0 || 15,830, 688 682,755 | 16,515,582 50-0 || 83,003,389 | 3-356 
BRS a,c aerds 16,387,461 48-0 || 16,780,452 843,502 | 17,724,132 52-0 | 34,111,593 | 3-401 
US. de /cle tis gs 14,052,671 43-3 || 16,971,933 | 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 56-7 || 32,464,710 | 3-180 
“ls a ae 11,682,779 47-7 || 11,793,798 987,442 | 12,828,327 52-3 || 24,511,106 | 2-3628 
J ee 11,212,701 49-0 || 9,889,866 | 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 51-0 || 22,867,193 | 2-177 
BA hore cto ide « 11,456,273 51-5 || 8,865,935 | 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 48-5 || 22,265,235 | 2-085 
Mee oe sho: 13, 236,406 51-1 || 10,580,710 | 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 48-9 || 25,887,574 | 2-392 
ee 13,306,303 53-1] 9,618,518 | 1,822,500 | 11,735,835 46-9 || 25,042,138 | 2-287 
1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made to take account 
of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Revised since publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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25.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1935. 


Norz.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report, “Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


Ne ——————_—_—_—__—____ nn TET 


Canadian Coal. i . 
Receipts | Receipts Coal Made 


Receipts : 
from the from Available 
Grade of Coal. ra United Other for Con- 
Output. Exported. ae = Kingdom. | Countries.!| sumption. 
short short short short short short 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Anthracite: ss sae. oases Nil Nil 1,670,085 1,454,521 326, 712 3,451,318 
Bituminoussoee. ene -~ aeieee 9,748, 841 407,776 | 9,168,428 380, 645 384 18,890,522 
Sub-bituminousa..s.-stasee: 566,425 Nil Nil Nil Nil 566,425 
PiemilG nto oes weet 3,572,740 10,615 5,246 Nil Nil 3,567,371 
Totalsaie oe eae: 13,888,006 418,391 | 10,843,759 | 1,835,166 327,096 | 26,475,636 


cee to) bei ie 


1 Includes 205,045 tons from Germany, 67,220 tons from Belgium, 54,447 tons from French Indo-China 
and 384 tons from other countries. 


World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1935 amounted to about 1,290,000,000 long tons, an increase of 2-4 p.c. over the 
estimate for the previous year. Canada contributed 12,400,000 long tons or about 
1-0 p.c. Table 26 shows the production of the British Empire and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the years 1913 and 1921-35. 


96.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1918, 1921-35. 
(000 long tons.) 


Nors.—For corresponding figures for 1914 to 1920, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table, 
except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ee ee ee ae eee ot, 


2B COR Ae Clernt ke ee ee eS eat 


“OS tk ari eae 


athe 


«cree, cnblgyab DSS GTI pee contac 


—— 


ee ee eee 


: ‘ae Union of 
United British : Ne 
Calendar Year. Kingdom.| ‘India. Canada. 5| Australia. Banlenil ryacks 

VOUS 425 5 fh Re Corre asc aerate 287,431 16,208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
1 Pl oe a Bee Areas OS MSN Chie, Oh lctreD 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10,645 
ORD eS 8S eee Re eat oleh ata cen rere aera: oot 249,607 19,011 13. 050 12,299 1,585 9,126 
No ena ee ee ae cS Os Fee AO Ginn oes 276,001 19,658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
be I EN de one Ge oom ice? 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11, 633 
TO05 A Sree ie eee ieee iowa Sta terete terencns age 243,176 20,904 ite 14,503 2015 12,127 
TG2G Oe” See See eet cuales y tote) aber areas 126,279 20,093 14,694 14, 208 2,240 12, 745 
NOD TE. < senche ce lt ee eit erer areas Oks 251 232 22,082 15,560 14,978 2,367 12,382 
O28 seer ee hee ne, Rives oles Ce tener one ors 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,437} _ 12,408 
OBOE Foe ee ee ore ints cre ebeeceettonentens 257,907 23,419 15,622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
TOSOM: ah steers cee oe Sa Agta Sek eet arse 243, 882 23 , 803 13,287 11,363 2 542 12,030 
| Lo 3) ae ROMER, See Be es rg S.No ae 219,459 Pa ewe 10,931 10,595 2,158 10,709 
TOS 2 Fcc cee OC See ctaas Siaks era tenets 208, 733 20, 153 10,481 19 ee Sy 1,842 9,764 
LOSS: 2. BE eae dis See eect eee ak 207,112 20, 284 10,628 L672 1,821 10,545 - 
T0348 ere rr Si creioocina eae eiae 220,728 22,6082 12 aa 12,1972 2,060 Pel ete 
ROSH Sry EBs aasia palace 6 alere tee ohtste 3 222,202 Zan 0L7 12,400 13,109 2115 13,360 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 381. 
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26.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-35—concluded. 
(000 long tons.) 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Yor Saar. |Germany.| Belgium.| France. et a a Poland. oe Japan. oo 
1913.. 3 274,264 22,474 40,188 - ~ 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
1021)... 4 255, 148 21,401 37,916 32,174 rewalg 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1922.... 4 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
1923 053. 4 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5,249 28, 633 587,407 
q924. >. 4 239,494 22,986 58,065 35,066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
DODD: tes 12,785 | 267,970 22,726 47,249 30, 663 28,677 6,943 ot 121 519,527 
1926%%..\: 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35, 139 8,677 31,089 591,720 
HORT are 13,381 | 299,511 27,130 52,021 33, 106 37,560 9,374 33,177 535, 625 
1925) 330 12,900 | 312,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
8929. 6.0 13,365 | 332,560 26,514 54,109 38,465 45, 686 idon2 34,479 541, 232 
1930... 13,027 | 284,148 26,982 54,163 33,098 36,968 12,160 31,007 479,885 
A031. 2. 11,187 | 247,971 26,615 51, 280 30,544 37,699 12,818 27,661 394,406 
HOO 10,273 | 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 hell. 321,040 
RO33% 34% 10,394 | 232,752 24,900 47,2232) 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 342,118 

» 1934.... 11,139 | 257,9902} 25,9722] 47,8892] 25,4512] 28,797 | WADE, 36,6582} 371,9072 
10351... 3 287,445 26, 087 47,248 25,769 28,110 Dyin 34,354 375, 292 
eee es ek eee cw ae a ee og ge EP OU We oe BOE ES 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 3 Included 

with Germany. 4 Included with France. 5 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas increased in value from $1,346,471 
in 1910 to $10,289,985 in 1930, but declined to a value of $8,712,234 in 1933 and 
$9,363,141 in 1935. The producing wells in the east are in southwestern Ontario, 
and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are the Turner 
Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 
miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island, and Wetaskiwin. 
Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. 
Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into production during 
1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1935 Ontario was credited with 
about 53 p.c. of the total value but only 33 p.c. of the total quantity, while Alberta 
_ produced 44 p.c. by value and 64 p.c. of the total quantity. The production by 
provinces since 1920 is given in Table 27. 


27.— Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-36. - 
Nore—For the years 1892 to 1919, see ‘Mineral Production of Canada’, 1928, p. 188. 


.. New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada.! 
ear — —_ 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity. Value. Quanity. Value. 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
WetO20.-.......4. 682,502 130, 506)/10,529,374| 2,920,731] 5,633,442! 1,181,345] 16,845,518 4, 232,642 
ye) 708, 743 139,375)! 8,422,774) 3,080,130] 4,945,884] 1,374,599] 14,077,601 4,594, 164 
753,898 148,040] 8,060,114] 4,076,296] 5,868,439] 1,622,105] 14,682,651 5,846,501 
BUDE. oo cee oe es 640,300 126,068) 8,128,413] 4,066,244] 7,191,670] 1,692,246) 15,960,583 5, 884,618 
| 599,972 118,577|| 7,150,078] 3,798,381] 7,131,080] 1,796,618] 14,881,336 5,708, 636 
ID. . oa es a wns 639, 235 122,394) 7,143,962) 3,958,006] 9,119,500] 2,752,545] 16,902,897 6, 833,005 
| 5 re 648,316 128,300 7,764,996] 4,409,593]| 10,794,697] 3,019,221] 19,208,209] 7,557,174 
| 630,755 124,637] 7,311,215) 4,331,780] 13,434,621] 3,586,533] 21,376,791] 8,043,010 
| Gree ss, 660,981 324,344] 7,632,800] 4,535,312] 14,288,605} 3,754, 466i|.22,582,586| 8,614,182 
OO SS a 678, 456 333,002! 8,586,475] 4,959,695} 19,112,931] 4,684,247|| 28,378,462 9,977,124 
PA eta od 661,975 325,751) 7,965,761] 5,034,828] 20,748,583] 4,929, 226|| 29,376,919] 10,289,985 
DUNO sees. 655, 891 323,184) 7,419,534] 4,635,497] 17,798,698] 4,067,893] 25,874,723] 9,026,754 
er 662,452 326,191] 7,386,154) 4,719,297] 15,370,968] 3,853,794] 23,420,174] 8,899,462 
De. ss ais 618,033 302,706] 7,166,659) 4,523,085] 15,352,811] 3,886,263|| 23,138,103] 8,712,234 
i ee 623,601 306,005]! 7,682,851] 4,741,368] 14,841,491] 3,707,276] 23,162,324! 8,759,652 
a ra. oo a 615,454) 303,886) 8,158,8252| 4,938,0842]| 16,060,3492) 4,113,436 24,910,7862] 9,363,1412 
BUS OP oe cc ces 605, 246 298, 819/10, 016,444! 6,009, 866]| 16,650,000! 4,268,000|] 27,363,602! 10,585,868 
a Ee al SESS ed eih ale SO eae Pete Tals tak 2 ateos 8 ath ale Mick Toghetd let tee De ad a 
1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 2 Preliminary 
5 figures. 3 Revised since publication of the 1936 Year Book. : 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1931 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,542,573 barrels. Output, however, 
declined to 1,044,412 barrels in 1932, rising again to 1,446,620 barrels in 1935. 
Production during 1936 was estimated as 1,498,006 barrels. The Turner Valley 
field in Alberta is the principal source of production in Canada. The wells in this 
field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha is separated, 
but recent deep drilling in this field has shown the possibility of crude oils at lower 
horizons. The Red Coulée field in southern Alberta, near the International Bound- 
ary, began to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has been 
obtained for a number of years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of 
Edmonton. Production from wells near Fort Norman on the lower Mackenzie 
river increased from 910 barrels in 1932 to 5,115 barrels in 1935. This oil is treated 
locally in a small refining plant and is used to a large extent in connection with 
mining operations in the Great Bear Lake area. 


The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was - 
reached in the ’90’s and has since declined. New Brunswick’s small production 
comes from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces 
in 1935, see Table 5 of this chapter. 


28.—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1911-36. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, see p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Nee — ———————————— ET 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
brl.t $ brl.t $ brl.t $ 
OT eeaer. 291,092 357,073 || 1920.... 196,251 822,235 || 1929....] 1,117,868 | 3,731,764 

1912053: 243,336 345,050 | 1921.... 187,541 641,533 || 1930....] 1,522,220 | 5,033,820 
1903s 228,080 406,439 |} 1922.... 179,068 611,176 || 1931....| 1,542,573 | 4,211,674 
1914S ae 214,805 343,124 || 1923.... 170,169 522,018 || 19382....] 1,044,412 3,022,592 
19150 ns. 215,464 300,572 || 1924.... 160,773 467,400 || 1933....] 1,145,333 | 3,138,791 
OUG rere 198, 123 392,284 || 1925.... 332,001 | 1,250,705 || 1934....] 1,410,895 | 3,449,162 
10 ter 218 , 832 542,239 || 1926.... 364,444 | 1,311,665 || 1935....] 1,446,6202) 3,492,188? 
LOTS ane 304, 741 885,143 || 1927.... 476,591 | 1,516,043 || 1936%...-} 1,498,006 | 3,616,027 
NOW = Be 240, 466 736,324 || 1928.... 624,184 | 2,085,300 
- 1 The barrel=35 Imp. gal. 2 Revised since publication of the 1936 Year Book. 3 Preliminary 

gures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The | 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production — 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen in Table 29. However, 
since 1932 production has shown a distinct improvement. The Imperial Institute’s 
estimate for the world total of asbestos preduction in 1935 is 374,000 long tons. 
In 1935 Canada produced about 190,618 long tons, or more than half the world 
total, while other leading countries with their production in long tons were: Russia, 
100,000; Southern Rhodesia, 38,034; Union of South Africa, 18,233; United States, 
8,406; and Cyprus, 7,493. 
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The Eastern Townships of Quebec has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are: at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in width from } inch to 3 inch 
and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground meth- 
ods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all 
the mining companies have installed machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening 
and grading of the mine product. During 1935 development work was conducted 
on an asbestos property at Rahn lake, Bannockburn township, Ontario; the fibre 
in this deposit is reported as being of high quality. 

There are 13 plants in Canada which manufacture asbestos products, including 
the following commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 


-sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 


brake linings and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and asbestos packings 
for steam, oil, and hydraulic operations. 


29.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-36. 
Norse.—Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


” 
Year. | Quantity. | Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
1) 127,414 | 2,943,108 || 1921.... 92,761 | 4,906,280 || 1930.... 242,114 | 8,390,163 
1912 225.5 136,301 | 3,137,279 || 1922.... 163,706 |. 5,652,723 | 198L.. 2. 164,296 | 4,812,886 
AO eee 161,086 | 3,849,925 || 1923.... 231,482 | 7,522,506 || 1932.... 122,977 | ~3,039, 721 
1914..... 117,573 | 2,909,806 |} 1924.... 225,744 | 6,710,830 || 1933.... 158,367-) (5; 211,177 
HOID ES. . 136,842 | 3,574,985 |-— —_—_-+—___ |-____——_ |] 1934.... 155,980 | 4,936,326 
ROLGosee: 154,149 | 5,228,869 || 19251.... 278,524 | 8,977,546 || 1935.... 210,467 | 7,054,614 
OY ee 153,781 | 7,230,383 || 1926.... 279,403 | 10,099,423 || 19362... 301,287 | 9,958, 183 
HOTS eons. 158,259 | 8,970,797 |) 1927.... 274,778 | 10,621,013 
HOLD 7.5, 23 159,236 | 10,975,369 || 1928.... 273,033 | 11,238,360 
21920... 199,573 | 14,792,201 4) 1929.... 306,055 | 13,172,581 
1 The quantities and values of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
ay in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2 Preliminary 
gures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville and Amaranth, Mani- 
toba; and Falkland, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in 
New Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is 
exported in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently 
situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total Canadian 
production. Production of gypsum in Canada reached its highest point in 1928 


with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. Production during 1935 was 541,864 


tons valued at $932,203 and preliminary figures for 1936 are 816,999 tons valued 


_ at $1,265,488. The production by provinces during 1935 is shown in Table 5, 
Pp. 352. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia show an 
increasing production in recent years. The first production of commercial impor- 
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tance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933. Some 
shipments have been made from deposits near MeMurray in Alberta. An in portant 
part of Canadian salt production (40 p.c. in 1935) is used in the form of brine in 
chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and other 
chemicals. 

The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a record at that time of 330,264 tons in 1929. Production declined to 259,047 
tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 360,343 tons valued at $1,880,978 in 1935 
(see Tables 2 and 5 of this chapter). ‘The estimate for 1936 was 391,316 tons, valued 
at $1,773,148. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 


construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates © 


widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years 
of the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. With a slight 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
méderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total 
estimated value of production being $22,334,124 in 1936 as compared with $16,696,687 
in 1933. 
Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 


population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial — 


and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Production 
fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 1912. 
Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for brick 
has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction under- 
taken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity 
of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 


hand, as will be seen from Table 30, the production and consumption of cement in — 


1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1918. The production of building brick of 
various types in 1934 and 1935 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the pro- 
duction by provinces in 1935 is given in Table 5. The estimated value of all clay 
products made in 1936 was $3,430,033. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 


hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, — 


Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 


about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- — 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned — 
mixture of lime, silica, and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone or — 
marl, and the silica and alumina by clay-or shale. ‘The cement industry has naturally © 


become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies 
and transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec 
and Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
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Columbia. As may be seen from Table 30, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1935 
is given in Table 5 of this chapter. Whereas in pre-war years Canada was an 
importer of Portland cement she is now on balance an exporter of this commodity. 


30.—Production, Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-36. 


1 The barrel of cement=350 Ib. or 33 cwt. 
3 Quantities of exports were insignificant prior to 1919. 


sales. 


5 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


: Apparent 
Production.? Exports.’ Consumption. 
Quantity. Value. || Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 brl.1 brl.1 $ brl.1 $ 
4,753,975 349, 415 - 12,914 5,103,285] 6,867,696 
5,692,915 - 4,067] 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
7,132, 732 - 2,436]) 8,567,145] 11,073,649 
8,658, 805 - 1,736] 8,912,898] 11,426,985 
7,172,480 - 2,223!) 7,270,502] 9,332,859 
5,681,032 ~ 5,161] 5,709,222) 7,012,289 
5,369,560 20,596 ~ 2,424) 5,390,156] 6,576,925 
4,768,488 8,580 - 16,857] 4,777,068) 7,727,035 
3,591,481 5,913 - 13,752! 3,597,394] 7,082,602 
4,995, 257 14,066 177,506 465,954) 4,831,817] 9,387,793 
6,651, 980 32,963 835,667} 2,193,626] 5,849,276] 12,716,910 
5, 752, 885 12,057 242,345 650,658) 5,522,597) 13,620,155 
6,943,972 30,914 425, 137 699,738] 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
7,543,589 17,697 493,751 824,811] 7,067,535) 14,315,144 
7,498,624 27,672 153, 520 213,845) 7,372,776) 13,253,886 
&, 116,597] 14,046, 704 21,849 997,915} 1,498,495] 7,140,531] 12,611,276 
8,707,021] 13,013,283 21, 114 285, 932 358,231) 8,442,203] 12,732,918 
10,065,865] 14,391,937 19,354 249, 694 308,144) 9,835,525] 14,171,334 
11,023,928] 16,739, 163 34,047 267,325 340, 624!) 10,790,650] 16,544,703 
12,284,081] 19,337,235 55,980 234,111 252, 955]) 12,105,950} 19,273,449 
11,032,538) 17,713,067 143,436 198,736 212,071) 10,977,238] 18,070,844 
10,161,658} 15,826, 243 38,392 114,064 124, 267] 10,085,986] 15,845,467 
4,498,721| 6,930,721 21,351 53,333 38,921 4,466,739] 6,949,892 
3,007,432} 4,536,935] - 19,119 52,531 47,369] 2,974,020) 4,527,334 
3,783,226] 5,667,946 14,341 70,046 55,181) 3,727,521) 5,658,313 
3,648,086] 5,580,043 17,788 55, 607 44,365] 3,610,217] 5,595,7575 
4,508,718] 6,911,416 39, 867 68, 929 56,909] 4,479,656] 6,961,687 


2‘*Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 


4 Preliminary figures. 


Stone, Sand and Gravel.—While the Mining Metallurgical and Chemical 


Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization of 
the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake of brevity they 
are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production shown here 
do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor do they include 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, p. 346. 
Production of these materials increased greatly up to the recent world depression. 
The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. Thusa production 
of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased in 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, 
while in the same period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 
tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output contracted sharply. 
Since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the developments in Canada 
that resulted in the increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 384 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the vast improvement during the past decade in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 
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The provincial distribution of the 1935 production of stone, sand and gravel 
is shown in Table 5, while the chief purposes for which these materials were pro- 
duced are shown in Table 31. 


31.—Production of Sand, Gravel and Stone in Canada, Showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1933-35. 


Material and Purpose. 


Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 


———— nan 


Sand— . 
Moulding sand........--.++sseeeeeee 
For building, concrete, roads, etc... . 


a ee 


tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 


7,717 9,635 13 , 229 13,415 
775,412|  218,559]/ 686,631| 209,002 


33, 718 6,411 49,519 12,391 44,082 10,609 


Sand and Gravel— 
For railway ballast......-.-.-+++++- 
For concrete, roads, etc..........++: 
Crushed gravel. ........--eseseeeee: 


Totals, Sand and Gravel....... 


9,957, 832| 3,907, 911/12, 418,408] 3,411,751 17,531,047] 5,357,331 | 
402,606} 211,320) 231,754) 122,626) 570,540 327,299 


fe Ne SS a lb eee 


11,738,823] 4,464,285)14,854, 159 4,035, 477/21, 213,489] 6,389,440 


Stone— 
40,299| 340,852 

7,520 281,516 
78, 639 110,080 


95,174 72,858} 
132,170} i32,510 


52,665} 490,095 
9,359| 316,366 
81,564| 142, 126] 


237,362| 177,015 
149,997} 144,362 


15,163] 342,950 


269,629] 186,858 
160,870} 165,784 


Soler e ste aie © Pie ere. 6 lerse ee alee less) ey, 


Othiersiccs ee cece sere alee peisroishs 87,948 92,284] 102,221} 126,052) 107,300) 131, 067— 
Rubble and riprap.........+--eeeee> 174,716 136,519) 175,405) 108,192 314, 484 198,537 
Crushed cee sere a ace ieee 2,288,065] 1,704,076| 3,229,388} 2,486, 463 3,132,384] 2,723,191 | 

Totals, Stome!...........---+++- 2,939,574| 2,996,576) 4,077,016 4,152,329] 4,316,818 5,303,234 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total stone produced in 
1935 about 84 p.c. was limestone, 8 p.c. granite, more than 7 p.c. sandstone and less 
than 0-4 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-90 for limestone, $3 -45 
for granite, $2-44 for sandstone and $5-34 for marble. The marble was used chiefly 
for stucco dash, in pulp and paper mills and other industrial processes and for poultry 
grit and building stone. Large quantities of limestone were used for fluxing and 
other chemical purposes but by far the largest part of all stone except marble was 
used as crushed stone. 


has a ple 


> 


13,213] 14,674 
787,412) 264,435 


» 


561,538| 110,449] 1,454,618] 266,292 2,267,195) 415,092 - 


200,899] 1,258,741 
87,884| 134,716 | 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 

_ Yivers conveying the waters from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.* 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 

_ lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
_the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic commodity. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is of such vital consequence that every nation, besides con- 
sidering its own power-producing resources, is deeply interested in the similar 
-Tesources of other countries and the method of their development. To facilitate 
a study of world power conditions, three Plenary World Power Conferences have 
already been held to consider the technical, economic, and statistical aspects of power 
development. The latest of these Conferences was held at Washington in Septem- 
ber, 1936, and was composed of representatives of more than fifty member states. 


: Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
asregards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 
_transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. of the 
‘total main-plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
_ power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
| which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
Of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1937. 


* By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources } 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1937. 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 
fficiency. 


«agra 3 ere ice Bae pe eae On 
rovince and Territory At at Installation. 


Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 


Flow. Flow. 

h.p. h.p. h.p. 
SEEINOD UC WHEGUSIRDOSE. oc - ccs v ised hdoebee codinoddesiel 3,000 5,300 2,439 
SORES LOS UIT a AES dg vale Sapa TE at 2 ee i 20,800 128,300 120, 667 
. (STE STE 70 271g Sg se a eg ea me 68, 600 169,100 133,681 
CURLY SORES ok, es: een foes eee: 8,459,000 13, 064, 000 3,883,320 
OMIA T oS Sea Gli oF eer Gaetan SEM Sma as: Oe aE fe 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 2,561,905 
SLL OLA ER ER ASAE Se 8 oh. saa, ds Rs eC, Oa 3,309,000 5,344,500 392,825 
Baers AUC TOWLE SPIEED 5.38 oem cos shore au oso ces eet He ee 542,000 1, 082, 000 42,035 
Oo RETRO sea ole fs Ce Bre Re oe ee ee ee Se eee 390, 000 1,049,500 71,597 
BSEIBISI CONIDIA TN ke oe chic fee no Nao enn awe: 1,931,000 5,103,500 718,922 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............ccccceceeeeee 294, 000 731,000 18,199 
Carin Paseo cis cs ee een 20,347,400 33,617,200 7,945,590 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls, 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only 
at points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record. 


The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six- 
month flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 


of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents 


only slightly more than 18 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and 
the figures of available power in Table 1 may be said to represent the minimum 
water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 


The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1936 is shown, by pro- 


vinces, in Table 2. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power inaaven in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
900-36. 


Nore.—Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 


and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913, 13,199 from 1914 to 1934, and 18,199 in 1935 and 1936. These figures are 
included in the totals for Canada. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


en A) (ESCs Oo Ee ee eee en enim (Ener a ee aaaa fe 


h.p h.p 

19,810 4,601; 82,864); 53,876 1,000 - 9,366) 173,323 
20, 132 4,601} 139,149] 62,788 1,000 - 9,366] 238,902 — 
21,944 4,636} 152,783} 77,022 1,000 - 13,266] 272,577 © 
23,518 7,427| 164,258} 79,909 1,000 - 20,346)) 298,459 © 
26, 228 8,459] 179,468) 111,697 1,000 - 26,396) 355,249 
26, 563 8,594] 183,799] 202,896 1,000 - 29,334), 454,209 
26, 952 10,134} 205,211} 279,028 38, 800 oa 45,816 608, 002 
27,977| 10,172} 242,582} 345,404; 38,800 - 58,570) 727,646 
98,419] 10,407] 269,814} 410,079} 38,800 - 58,610) 820,580 - 
99,381] 10,507} 305,556) 437,613] 38,800 - 63,048]| 890,489 
31,476] 11,197] 334,763] 490,821) 38,800 30 64,474|| 977,171 
32,226] 13,6385) 468,977] 634,263} 64,800 30 119,393] 1,363,134 
32,773| 15,185} 513,635] 659,190} 64,800 30 165, 838]| 1,481, 466 
32,964, 15,185} 551,871} 751,545} 64,800 30 224,680!) 1,688,930 
33,469] 15,380} 664,139] 858,534) 78,850 30 252, 690)| 1,951, 244 
33,596| 15,405) 803,786] 871,309) 78,850 30 254, 265)| 2,105,492 
33,656] 15,480) 836,394] 921,158} 78,850 30 288 ,330)| 2,222,169 
34,051] 16,251] 856,769} 955,955) 78,850 30 297,169]| 2,287,385 
34,318] 16,311] 905,303} 981,313} 85,325 35 307, 533|| 2,378,657 — 
35,193} 19,126} 936,903]1,036,550} 85,325 35 308,364|| 2,470, 050 
37,623} 21,976) 955,090}1,057,422} 85,325 35 309, 534|| 2,515,559 
48,908!  30,976}1,050,338]1,165,940} 99,125 35 310, 262)! 2,754,157 ~ 
49,142]  42,051{1,099,404}1,305,536| 134,025 35 329, 557|| 3,008,345 
50,331}  43,101]1,135,481]1,396, 166} 162,025 35 : 356, 118|| 3,191,852 
65,572| 44,521]1,312,550]1,595,396] 162,025 35 360, 492|| 3,590,596 
65,637|  42,271]1,749.975}1, 802,562} 183,925 35 443 ,852|| 4,338, 262 
66,147| 47,131]1,886,042]1,808,246) 227,925 35 463, 852)|| 4,549,383 
68,416 47, 131|2,069,518]1, 832,655) 255,925 35 475, 232)) 4,798,917 
74,356]  67,131/2,387,118|1,903,705| 311,925 35 554, 792|| 5,349,232 — 
109,124] 112, 631|2,595,430/1,952,055} 311,925 35 559, 792|| 5,727,162 | 
114,224] 133,681/2,718, 130|2,088,055} 311,925) 42,035 630,792) 6,125,012 
111,999] 133,681]3, 100,330]2,145,205) 390,925) 42,035 655, 992|) 6,666,337 
112,167] 133,681/3,357,320/2, 208,105} 390,925 42,035 713, 792|| 7,045,260 
112,167] 133,681]3,493,320/2,355,105| 390,925) 42,035 717, 602|| 7,332,070 
116,367| 133,681/3, 703,320/2,355,755| 390,925) 42,035 717,717|| 7,547,035 
116,367| 133,681|3,853,320)2,560,155| 392,825} 42,035 718,497|| 7,909,115 
120,667| 133, 681]3,883,320}2,561,905| 392,825) 42,035 718,922) 7,945,590 


1 Includes totals for Yukon. 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3_ 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp — 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures there given, 
which indicate that 7-6 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 4-5 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 
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PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


JAN IST ISO! TO 1937 MILLIONS 


H.P. 
; PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF INSTALLED WATER POWER, JAN. |, 1937 
AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW 
PEJSLAND 
NOVA SCOTIA — 8 
eh ware hike 4 
cae a 


ER PoweR IN CENTRA 
ELECTRIC STATIONS 


SASKATCHEWAN 
ALBERTA 
B.COLUMBIA 
YUKON AND NW. 


Ran RQ hase a BF 


| 3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 


and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1937. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 


Total 
Population, : 

Province. In Central | In Pulp In el paar 

a Electric | and Paper Other Total. B lation 

Stations.} Mills.2 | Industries.’ Opah io. - 

Prince Edward Island...... 376 - 2,063 2,439 27 

Bova Dcotias..i.s.ccee. sels 88, 502 16,578 15,587 120, 667 225 

New Brunswick............ 104,960 19,778 8,943 133,681 307 

ALLS OLE Ses ar on ea ai 8,524,875 222,160 136, 285 3, 883,320 1,254 

Ontario..... Sl ee 2 211 623 240, 880 109, 402 2,561, 905 694 

OS ea 392,825 - - 392,825 552 

| Saskatchewan.............. 42,000 - 35 42,035 45 

OS ST eS aaa re 70,320 - ee, 71,597 93 

‘British Columbia........... 547, 060 105, 950 65,912 718,922 750,000 959 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

BRKOIU NOs Aadt.s., Socrie-ons 6 ore - = 18,199 18,199 14,000 1,300 

Canada one: S. 6,982,541 605,346 357,703 | 7,945,590 || 11,028,000 720 
Percentages of total instal- 

ET a 87-9 7-6 4-5 100-0 - - 
rece eV PSS SOE SEES AN Ae eat Se ty ence =r bi es ih te ee ey 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water 


power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and 
paper companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central 
electric stations aggregating more than 1,029,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,634,000 h.p. actually 
developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use 
in electric boilers. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries 
other than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power 
from the central electric stations. 4 Hstimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.* 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, land 
from the domestic and com- 


mercial light customers, and orrs | GENERATION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


also by the many improve- BY 
ments in generating and trans- CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS 
mitting equipment and in prtraiin odd 
: - Tota! Output 
electric appliances and motors. Deliveries to Elec. Boilers 


In Table 4 will be found stat- Experts fa U5. 
istics of the number of central 
electric stations, capital in- 
vested, revenue from sale of 
power, total horse-power, 
kilowatt hours generated and 
number of customers for the 
19 years ended 1935, together 
with the number of persons 
employed and the amount 
expended for salaries and 
wages. The total output for 
1935 amounted to 23,283,- 
033,000 kilowatt hours and, 
based on preliminary figures 
from the large stations, the total production in 1936 is estimated at 25,823,000,000 
kilowatt hours. This is a new high record for the industry, exceeding the 1935 
output by 9:8 p.c. ; 


Exports to the United States, which reached a low point. in 1932, began to pick 
up in June, 1933, and increased more or less continuously, particularly in the later 
part of 1935 and in 1936 as far as records are available. Total exports for 1935 
amounted to 1,364,587,000 kilowatt hours, or 9-3 p.c. above the 1934 exports and 
1936 exports were running 16 p.c. above those of 1935. 


The use of electric energy in electric boilers in various industries, and particu- 
larly in pulp and paper-mills, has increased steadily. During 1933, 3,741,210,000 
kilowatt hours were so used, in 1934 these deliveries increased to 5,337,133,000 
kilowatt hours, in 1935 to 6,312,387,000 kilowatt hours, and for 1936 an estimate 
is 6,907,472,000 kilowatt hours. This power is partly off-peak power available 
at various times each day and partly surplus power available continuously until a_ 
better market develops. The domestic service consumption or the electricity used 
in residences has also increased steadily despite the curtailed expenditures most 
households have found necessary. In 1935 the domestic service consumption 
amounted to 1,769,848,000 kilowatt hours and in 1934 to 1,717,090,000 kilowatt hours. 


Interesting factors affect the relative per capita consumptions of electricity 
from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An abundant 
supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and no coal 
but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, tend to 
favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada. Again, the pulp and 


* Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Fora list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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paper industry is proportionately a smaller industry in the United States than in 
Canada.’ While the average consumption for domestic use is twice as high in 
Canada as in the United States, the total consumption for domestic or residential 
use is about 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations for Canada and 15 


p.c. for the United States. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations; calendar years 1917-35. 


Number Cantial Revenue Total Kilowatt Gas Persons} Salaries 
Year. of Tn er d from Sale Horse- Hours re Soke m- and 
Stations.! lak Vapi of Power.? | Power.? | Generated. mers. | ployed Wages. 
$ $ h.p 000 No. No. $ 
1917... 666 356, 004, 168 ~ 1,844,571 - - 8,847} 7,777,715 
1 Re eae 795 401,942,402) 43,908,085 1,841,114 ~ - 9,69 10,354, 242 
1919; co. 805 416,512,010) 47,933,490} 1,907,135} 5,497,204 - 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920.5... 506 448,273,642] 53,436,082 1,897,024 5,894, 867 894,158} 10,693} 14,626,709 
192h -..: 510 484,669,451} 58,271,622 1,977,857 5,614, 132 973,212) 10,714] 15,234,678 
iit) on 522 568,068,752) 62,173,179 2,258,398 6,740,750) 1,053,545) 10,684} 14,495,250 
1923... baz 581,780,611] 67,496,893 2,423,845 8,099,192} 1,112,547] 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924,. 532 628,565,093} 74,616,863} 2,849,450] 9,315,277] 1,200,950] 12,956] 17,946,584 
i 563 726, 721,087| 79,341,584 3,569,527) 10,110,459) 1,279,731] 13,263] 18,755,907 
1926..... 595 756,220,066] 88,933,733 3,769,323] 12,093,445) 1,337,562] 13,406] 19,943,000 
eae 629 866,825,285) 104,033,297) 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966] 14,708] 22,946,315 
192823 28: 601 956,919,603} 112,326,819 4,627,667} 16,336,518] 1,464,005] 15,855] 24,253,820 
1929:..... 587 | 1,055,731,532| 122,883,446 4,925,555} 17,962,515) 1,555,883] 16,164] 24,831,821 
1930..:.. 587 | 1,138,200,016} 126,038,145 5,401,108} 18,093,802] 1,607,766} 17,857] 27,287,443 
Wes. .... 559 | 1,229,988,951| 122,310,730 5,706,757} 16,330,867] 1,632,792] 17,014} 26,306,956 
NOS 2.5 572 | 1,335, 886,987} 121,212,679} 6,343,654] 16,052,057] 1,657,454] 15,395] 23,261,166 
1933. 575 | 1,386,532,055) 117,532,081 6,616,006] 17,338,990} 1,666,882} 14,717] 21,431,877 
1934. . 573 | 1,430,852,166] 124,463,613 6,854,161) 21,197,124) 1,660,079! 14,974] 21,829,491 
MSO clase: 566 | 1,459,821,168] 127,177,954 7,104,142) 23,288,033] 1,694,703} 15,342} 22,519,993 


a ee terre ae arson pss eens Yn ntnignssnceins We ene ees 


_ } Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplica- 
tions. 3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central 
electric stations in Table 8 of the Manufactures Chapter, pp. 426-431. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 7,104,142 h.p. in 1935. This 
‘included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 96 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 206,831 h.p., or 2-9 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 


Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 54 main-- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1935, only 8 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approximately 4,300 
h.p. with 16 units averaging 10,000 h.p., but there were only 60 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 22 stations, whereas the 812 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,384 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 3 at 66,000 h.p. each. 


The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distil 
lates and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 
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Of the 326 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1935, 183, or 56 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 63, or 19 p.c., in Alberta, and 30, 
or 9 p.c., in Manitoba. 

During 1935, the thermal engines produced 399,298,000 kilowatt hours at a 
cost for fuel of $2,054,876, an average of 0-5) cents per kilowatt hour. This pro- 
duction was, however, only 1-7 p.c. of the total output. 


5.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1935. 


Nore.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


1 Steam Engines, Steam 
Type of No ye wae and Turbines and Internal 
ego ie a Combustion Engines. 
an 
: Plants 
Province. i F Average : Average : Average 
No.| Capacity. Capacitye No.| Capacity. Capacity. No. | Capacity. Capacity. 


a sf ee ee | | ef ener | eae reef ES, 


h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. HEV A |B V eae 
MatIn-PLaAntT 
EQUIPMENT. - 
punoisland aoa 11 464 52 5, 063 633] 16 4,929 308 
Nova sestianas. 46 81, 606 1,484 60.434 2,417| 80 | 118,604 1,483 
NewPrungwieke 15 105,985] 6.234 24’ 960 1783) 31| 110,636) 3,569 
Gnebeo es wanes 95 3,475,705} 13,368 200 267| 2,973,126 11, 135 
Caters oes 133 2'077,458| 6,146 1,193 gol 347] 1.672.843] 4,821 
Mimitopat pone 28 436.925} 10,923 3° 414 gsi 77| 354.786] ~ 4,608 
Aackatchewan 117 = = 138,218 652 206] 116,952 568 
Alberta.......... 60 69,520| 3, 862 59,782 629|| 107] 105,113 982 
pas Columbia } 61 560,306} 7,470 2,909 100] 105| 436,995] 4, 162 
Totals....... 566] 812| 6,807,969; 8,384 440] 296,173 673/1,236| 5,893,984, 4,769 


AUXILIARY-PLANT 


EQuIrpMENT. - 206, 831 1,407 176,890 1,301 


Grand Totals. a - 503 ,004 857/|1,372| 6,070,874 4,425 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout Canada 
is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1930-35. In the latest year over 80 p.c. of 
the total generated electrical energy was produced in the leading industrial provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total electric energy gen- 
erated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, was 1,448,412, 230 kilowatt 
hours; in the calendar year 1935 it had amounted to 1,317,224,965 kilowatt hours, 
or 6: 1 p.c. of the total amount generated in central electric stations. 


6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1930-35. 


Kilowatt Hours. 


Province or Territory. |_—————_—__— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


decal Lapin othe 


000 000 000 000 000 000 

Printe Rdward telandeas.. 3,591 4,413 4, 662 4,765 4,902 5,127 
Nisa: tleatia!. cadens | 993401 | 957573 | 279,854 | 330.436 | 389,049 339, 144 
Now Hrusawitk eee 339'598 |  404°350| 427,604 | 378,687 | 394, 100 390°003 
Guebsd ean BED Seb: 8,822'901 | 8,066,026 | 8,491,128 | 9,611,084 | 11,335,987 | 12,628,662 
Ontario: a ede eae ee 6,160,987 | 4°948°819 | 4'258,042 | 4381094 | 6,113,595 | 6, 653, 219 
Manitohali ae 991/237 | 1,084,763 | 1,087,010 | 1,077,210 | 1,183,381 | 1,342,093 
Saskatchewan.............-.- 137, 217 134,014 135, 898 131, 164 134, 033 138,479 - 
Albertgett oats ee To, 204,076 | 205; 082 195,467 182963 193" 002 208,054 
British Cola GUE air 1,217,774 | 1,225,827 | 1,172,392 | 1,241,587 | 1,449,075 | 1,528,252 

Canada............ 18,093,802 | 16,330,867 | 16,052,057 | 17,338,990 | 21,197,124 | 23,283,033 


ia et es. 
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Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 


Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,749,539,778 kilowatt hours in 
1931 and to 1,448,412,230 kilowatt hours in 1936. Such power produced in 1936 
showed an increase of nearly 10 p.c. compared with 1934 and was only 20-8 p.c. 


below the 1931 figure. Figures by companies for the latest four fiscal years are 
given in Table 7. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-36. 


Company. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


ee er ee ee Se ee eat 
K.W.H. K.W.H. K.W.H. K.W.H. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 350,001,000] 507,601,200} 570,966,900} 563, 819, 100 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.....} 79,166,700 255,715, 600} 374,564,600] 366,612,000 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont.| 14,692,650] 15,243,950 13, 636,800} 16,861,100 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


| mroosseak Walle NOB. Ho oo eee Sener... 11,823,907] 12,073,106] 13, 420,086} 18,800,755 
British Columbia Electric Rly. Co., Vancouver, B.C. 165,355 72, £23 181, 862 205, 684 
__ Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C....... - 2,800 13, 468 22,238 
_ Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Quem. or 420, 643 377, 769 368, 448 393,520 
— Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 
IS aah Reh Mc Recaaars) SALSETR onus sa Teunhcl de phoeera ai Paw whew ok boahvee eb 187,339,002} 390,421,891] 337,003,128 475,106, 783 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B........ 263, 640 678, 420 841,440) 1,326,740 
meer Conipanies, bid... 2.2. eee 7,527,400} 6,238,500} 5,694,700 4, 668, 790 


Be eT Se Se cen eg seat ee Se ee ee 253, 008 234, 618 248, 583 300, 800 
Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince 


RpeEER UL ake OL OE TG, 46, 600 42,370 39,750 40, 620 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont....... 98,121 - - _ 

Detroit and Windsor OSE A Ge a Ogee Oe ee eee 354, 800 225,100 245, 200 254.100 
Ie OCs. terse Nett ec Cie s, Ahad | Vga t 652, 152,826/1,199,027,447/1,317,224,965 1,448 412,230 


re a a a ee a (ES 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, B.C. 


Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
| ‘more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
| “Movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
_ public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tions. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 

and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 

operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 

Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
| on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands 
_of private corporations. 
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Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the “Hydro”—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1935 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 766 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 


tion, transmission, and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large industrial — 


consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the prov- 
ince, and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, 
in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire 
these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the 
Commission to the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the 
distances from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle under- 
lying the operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘‘at cost”. The 
rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of 
the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
‘undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 41 hydro-electric — 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1935, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- — 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs — 
of the near future has been made—including existing plants, plants under con- 
struction and power under contract for present and future delivery—up to an 
aggregate of about 1,600,000 h.p. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, on Oct. 
11, 1910, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 


* Revised by R. T. Jeffery, Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 


1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated over $408,000,000 in 1935. 


8.—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1910-35. 


Capital of 
Total : 
Munici- Gustont Power ie 
Year. palities | “Gerved. | Distributed] Assets of 
Served. Cre O i hy Com: ie 
acs Municipal 
mission. Utilities. 
No No. h.p $ 
eras emcee earch ate Shen ciate e ee Sietale Sb as eke 10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
LE Ree eee yates reas Sie 5.2 ok ob ONE wigate eels eval eeee eee 26 - 15,200 4,020, 000 
ZAR Ree 2 sins AIRES RA ORE CRS ACP ETE RAEI RONCHI ae 36 - 31,000 4,576, 000 
LORS aay cotter fl oe cts cari RO Oi 58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
LA SMA are Ua er Pete OR ei ek are sa 4 Cee tele ae cree N ree taeela ER 95 96,744 77,000 25,023,000 
MUSE ASS AGRA SD Oe Scag SORES OLS ears Rae A Peer pear en a 131 116, 892 104, 000 29,791, 000 
BM rete anne Meare arta clare atc Bicieersisoee aipcare sic.cure ims. scopes e re 191 155,052 167, 000 34,917, 000 
YY ded ars fer wk eRe gee lek ic ls ia wa ea er ge 215 181,711 333, 000 74,701,000 
epi See eee ec avarice cckiesiee os ESAS ARES AGREES orio CORE 236 194,382 316, 000 87,812,000 | 
REO pret ae Merete mcr et Nera ie ore Sake oo diated Gavatieaes ae aes 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
Bh ch ere Menge mee relate wish tater ccerciccastie inicio ai qiolsve sera oes ae heats 266 261, 582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
a Mie fe coas td eases cia as sua ocaol eo) 6 ya: aocs nov bce SIR leeds oan cp Sieh 301 285,923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
BP Cee hs ne SEE Se ee ae ee oe eee coe a relies cele us 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
MOD Accw heme setae ek Or cae SEERA SSS CSSA MATOS DaE On OSHOCe 393 387, 983 685,486 | 236,023,000. 
A Ree Tae eee eee a erase Lanes bs Hehe ae Eee Hoe bes 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
DEAS es eo Raised BREN SRS Ie EE EE ERG RN I eer ore 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
POE foe Cope nae cacle Git eos ict sio, Totuakehrerele eas Saisie ta talanainleiate sas 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
ERE RSS PS OTIC PRE eae ee OO 530 469,572 949,700 | 286, 165, 000 
Bane eee acs noes eth oar ats Sus gccouashis Boss. ase epane droik sudteiarseaseuw (« 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204, 000 
‘TIA reek es ame tt a faite aN ean an Maen eae Bea 607 552,321 | 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
ELSE en ete RIOR Nor cat ores Po nhs oo ow Lk Sis ake Oat ta he aacerd Seva es 668 586, 267 1,263,512 | 359, 648, 000 
es MI a eee ete d elevate c chile a's epronicln + a ela sia cued saute 6.08 721 600,297'| 1,050,903 | 373,010, 000 
MSE ae a ae erage ts cin iaccioteelels oATOS ots o/s + bithe Sere ee les 747 611,955 1,106,884 | 382,558, 000 
Bese y NIE fore rei crite ciciolee cies & Oe esis cwlsiates Se aetoue cared 757 621,418 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 
BOS L sriacted Sajecctes ERA AEP coe Cis erate else ec pie Ohta chore aeieenlod 760 624, 801 1,451,699 | 398,225,000 


er ta ven pias vos ee Nas eniayow eainia 766 636, 134 | 1,625,733 | 408,001, 000 


_ Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five years. 


9.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1931-35. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks.) 


System and District. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
PEARY OR SV SECU senate. ios os Sas efeiaie nee oie 860, 630 867,446 | 1,055,697 | 1,071,046 1,177,346 
Dominion Power and Transmission..... 48,659 43,968 45,710 50,670 54, 155 
Georgian Bay system.........s..cescse0; 26,356 25, 666 23, 887 24,488 27,534 
astern Ontario system.....'.........000- 85, 857 80, 544 86, 890 121, 823 133, 733 
Thunder Bay system..............00005: 51, 600 65, 700 90,450 99, 866 113, 673 
Manitoulin district... 6.6 ca.escees cc nate - - 80 88 114 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
PIB CLIStLICh ssa, icc srclsiet tals die « 6 of 3, 689 3,201 3,539 3, 840 3,921 
BIPEU AMLIB UPACG. « s.ccsc,c10.0\0cs ass ecelarle et oois 10, 7241 7,5741 12,466 12,466 13,070 
Pama NCHBULIC US dirciele a 53.0 «Seine eae oO 17, 8001 11,340! 45,389 64,075 96,814 
INSTR MLIS LD ICG i.0'<'. ave « sia so dinraieies Were 1,912 2,048 2,627 2,828 3,012 
MIBHANOlA, GIStriCt... ic. 2. ove. vcce edeeees = - - 509 547 
Bb MOSepN GIStrIiCt...... oc ocedbetetees - - - - 1,314 
PROGR oor. ave ten. bd. 20s) ss 1,107,2271] 1,108,037) 1,366,735 | 1,451,699 1,625,733 


4 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted to 
about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the latest five years the capital investment in the 
respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal undertakings. 


19.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1931-35. 


Se 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Investments by Commission on behalf of 
Co-operating Municipalities, in Genera- 
ting Plants and Transmission Systems, 
etc.— : 

Niae ara SVSLEM peace cites alate 182,176, 762| 202,098,895| 201,975,671} 202,429,411] 210,332,868 
Dominion Power and Transmission| 21,489,435 1 1 1 1 
Chats Falls development.......... 4,835,703] 5,878,494 6,167,756} 6,197,129 1 

Georgian Bay System... ach «> 000 astels §, 203 , 446 8,329, 026 8,394, 645 8,427,279 8,478, 202 

Eastern Ontario system.............- 21,570,767) 21,060,824] 19,372,834] 19,851,622) 20,096,485 

‘Shunder: Ba yasyetemts.c ieee eer 18,406,363| 18,480,739] 18,630,772] 18,679,611) 15,669,882 
Manitoulin: districts. ..c1ssseuceee: - - 32, 626 35,473 35,316 

Northern Ontario properties?......... 5,259,256) 10,786,686) 23,790,137] 25,148,854) 30,767,010 

Hydro-electric railways.............- 1,897,838 1,985,113 2,076,925 2,173,664 2,263,182 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc.......... 3,735,970| 4,629,053] 4,562,603 4,449,914 Sid 7eore 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

Ob Coia 5 Sets oth» wah A aes = = = = Ss 
Totals, Investments by Commission] 267,575,540| 273,248,830] 285,003,969) 287,387,957) 295,760,459 
Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems.| 105,434,582] 109,309,934) 109,657,574) 110,836,805) 112,240,516 


Grand Totals i .c0 vie voce es 1088 373,010,122] 382,558, 764| 394,661,542] 398,224,762] 408,000,975 


1 Included in the Niagara system. 2 The Northern Ontario properties include the Nipissing dis- 
trict, the Sudbury district, the Patricia district, the Abitibi district, the St. Joseph district, and the 
Espanola district. These properties are owned by the Government of Ontario, and operated on behalf 
of the province by the H.E.P.C. 


The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies, and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
ae Le Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, fiscal years ended 
c oe Diy 1- ° 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Niagaraisysteme eer centre cceloceioe ee 4§ 503,212 | 50,900,344 | 52,380,601 | 55,092,548 | 57,685,921 
Georcian bay SYyStem..cr. nce cae eee 2,197,526 2,482, 837 2,822,302 3,153,899 3,449, 255 
Master Ontario isysvenhenccn seers ale 4,65, 154 5,228,591 5,338,116 | 5,984,350 6, 663, 122 
Thunder Bay systema + sansktae cee ne 2,597,317 | 2,789,224 | 3,104,669 | 3,521,436 3,960,712 
Northern Ontario properties.............. 86, 942 164, 784 625, 282 868, 609 1,475,621 — 
Nipissing rural power districts and 
Manitoulin rural power district........ i 2 7,560 12,714 15,930 
Bonnechere Storagcesacaac. nee ae Ash ele rere - 1,734 3,507 5,417 1,309 
Service buildings and equipment......... 616,737 664,714 706, 849 750, 936 797,256 
iy dro-electric railways. .cces «cee cere 98, 729 109, 240 121,482 134, 722 144, 873 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 
staff pension insurance...............+- 3,438,795 | 8,854,019 | 4,322,862 | 4,690,163 5,167,636 | 
Totals, reserves of the Commission...... 62,404,412 | 66,145,487 | 69,438,260 | 74,214,794 | 79,367,699 
Totals, reserves—including surplus—of : 
municipal electric utilities............. 53,235,314 | 56,624,617 | 59,736,820 | 64,177,407 | 69,106,510 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
BRESCrvess she Rs a2 ceo heee sere eee 115,639,726 |122,770,104 |129,170,080 |138,392,201 | 148,474,209 


1 Included in Eastern Ontario system. 2 Included in Northern Ontario properties. 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied by 
the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 


municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 


12. ‘These show, for 1935, total assets of $144,850,496 as compared with liabilities 
of $43,134,006. Of the difference, $53,479,947 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $48,236,543. The item “equities in hydro systems”, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 


local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 


are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will 
be noted that between 1931 and 1935 total assets have increased by $19,312,638, 


_ while total liabilities have decreased by $9,065,262. 


12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surpluses of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, calendar years 1931-35. 


_—eovw—_—"=“@u“0?00—aO0” oe S== oo 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Numbers of municipalities included...... 275 280 282 282 284 
Assets— $ - §$ $ $ $ 
“PLANT. 
ands and buildings. ..-...::......<... 8,407,664 | 9,503,744 | 10,186,471 | 10,262,693 | 10,381,191 
Substation equipment.................. 21,013,957 | 22,288,782 | 22,306,801 | 22,327,619 22,072,115 
Distribution systems—overhead....... 19,918,356 | 20,866,767 | 21,152,681 | 21,353,726 | 21,650,568 
Distribution systems—underground....| 5,361,627 | 5,820,057 | 5,945,226 | 6,031,768 6, 068,725 
june transformers. <...5....0.:2c.00000. §, 649,875 9,392, 662 9,478, 605 9,635, 279 9,678,578 
Meters........ Use Oa Oe ee ae oe 8,106, 203 8,403, 252 8,514, 165 8, 624, 505 8, 767,892 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 2,205,613 | 2,257,618 | 2,381,599 | 2,395,296 2,420, 239 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental.| 1,456,743 1,545,355 | 1,458,444 | 1,464,307 1, 486, 303 
Miscellaneous construction expenses..... 8,827,182 | 4,120,926 | 4.040,860 | 3,907,360 3,616,987 
Steam or hydraulic plants.............. 458,374 498, 232 502,979 494, 933 496, 050 
ig SATE Sen A aah ale ind in is ec I AC 7,146,438 4,989, 655 5,016,756 4,978,079 4,917,917 
Plants not distributed................. = 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
OLAS: PlAnib- sheets Siete c 86,551,982 | 89,887,050 | 91,184,587 | 91,675,565 | 91,756,565 
OTHER. 
Bank and cash balances................ 2,738,320 | 3,185,442 | 1,696,489 | 2,215,914 2,927,486 
Securities and investments............. 1,999,846 2,059,325 2,163, 785 2,382,447 2,593, 634 
Accounts receivable.................05- 3,957,973 | 3,683,059 | 3,746,911 | 4,001,596 4,363, 298 
MECONLONIOS cits outro feo ks chon wnw.s awn 1,276,531 1, 232, 209 1, 226, 043 1,110,705 1, 212, 063 
Sinking funds on local debentures....... 8,735,051 | 9,099,211 | 9,386,177 | 9,161,420 9,086, 152 
Equities in H.E.P.C. systems.......... 20,103,276 | 23,066,130 | 26,045,679 | 29,274,341 82,609, 980 
CET Se i ae Oe Se ae ae Re 174,879 163, 638 253 , 582 289, 158 301,318 
Totals, Assets............... 125,537,858 |132,376,064 |135, 703,253 |140,111,146 | 144,850,496 
Liabilities— 
Debenture balances.................... 44,594,400 | 45,133,306 | 42,606,145 | 39,646,990 | 36,667,081 
BINGE DAVAO... iecs css ccoesce. 5,382,306 | 3,512,725 | 3,320,486 | 3,149,035 2,931,934 
RUNES POROPATES. 5... ns cw os anae oa bole ves 312,576 298,910 206,398 143, 557 72,085 
IPM DUEAMATURON. c.g 0d Scale ccs ceee ce. 1,909,986 | 3,740,376 | 3,787,725 | 3,669,008 3,462, 906 
Totals, Liabilities........... 52,199,268 | 52,685,317 | 49,920,754 | 46,608,590 | 43,134,006 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surpluses of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, calendar years 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Sa i | ce Se A perecee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. systems.....-. 20,103,276 | 23,066,130 | 26,045,679 29,274,341 | 32,609,980 
For depreciation...........e+eseeeeeeee 13,748,049 | 14,902,177 | 16,075,959 17,426,809 | 18,410,892 
Other’ resenvies..<sccseveisstectes, tiesgse tes 1,693, 180 1,902,308 2,048, 082 2,056, 821 2,459,075 
Totals, Reserves............. 35,544,455 | 39,870,615 | 44,169,720 48,757,971 | 53,479,947 
Surpluses— 
Debentures paid.4 25.6021 lee oie 13,150,040 | 15,244,778 | 17,651,368 20,608,130 | 23,481,974 
HocalisinkingdtunGS pea, cee ees si 8,735,051 | 9,099,211 | 9,386,177 | 9, 161,420 9,086, 153 
Operating surpluses, ......-.-+++++ee005 15,909,044 | 15,476,143 | 14,575, 234 14,975,035 | 15,668,416 
Totals, Surpluses,.......... 37,794,135 | 39,820,132 | 41,612,779 44,744,585 48,236,543 
Totals, Liabilities, Reserves and Sur-~ 
PlUSeS ahs cn ase. eee coe bbe 125,537,858 |132,376,064 135,703,253 |140,111,146 | 144,850,496 
Percentages of net debt to total assets... . 44-1 43-4 40-4 35-9 32-0 
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13.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, calendar 


years 1931-35. . 
ee 
Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Numbers of municipalities included...... 275 280 282 282 284 
2 $ $ $ $ $ 
EKarnings— 
Domestic Service, siete ener rele are 10,972,952 | 11,447,308 | 11,429,101 11,844,033 | 12,145,220 
Commercial light service..........++-- 6,230,476 | 6,248,794 6,013,026 | 6,206,086 6,458, 748 
Commercial power service........+---. 9,456,225 | 9,356,694 | 9,080,522 9, 692, 784 10, 211, 969 
Municipal power..........e.seesseeeees 1,967,119 | 1,859,585 | 1,826,872 1,875,970 1, 821, 286 
Street SBting..c6ne.0senle <3 cure <5 1,746,855 | 1,783,973 | 1,779,583 | 1,777, 597 1,788,760 — 
Rural service—merchandise!........... 29,446 11,069 12,813 18,748 21,670 
Miscellancouss..sco cet eta teri cree 511,140 513, 787 485,925 555,172 562, 286 
Totals, Earnings............ 30,914,213 | 31,216,210 | 30,627,842 31,970,390 | 33,009,939 
Expenses— 
Power purchased. .......eeeeeeeeeeeees 18,085,167 | 19,109,036 | 19,330,862 | 19,591, 888 | 20,053,677 
Substation operation............---.5+- 487,484 503,352 484,765 468,944 478,814 
Substation maintenance............--+: 303 , 536 300, 186 288, 583 296, 551 297,127 
Distribution systems, operation and 
TVIAITI LONANCO seivters, dels Sheets wee oe eyes eee 1,015, 256 969, 750 895,351 844, 814 840, 634 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 93, 463 95,485 82,321 75,172 70, 750 
Meter maintenance........-..eseeeeeees 284, 634 300, 105 283,116 291,403 313, 234 
Consumers’ premises expense.........-- 363, 078 368, 209 361,499 352, 499 340, 762 
Street lighting, operation and main- | 
CONAN COST ee Aeeeinere casters ciate Potealans ase 368, 120 360,710 353, 082 338, 785 340, 120 
Promotion of business...........-+.e6+- 255, 956 266, 761 259 , 937 228,741 252, 648 
Billing and collecting. .........-..+-++- 792,984 818,721 817, 660 827,860 835,376 
General office, salaries and expenses.... 923,677 960,559 908,518 908, 040 943, 880 
Undistributed expense...........+.+-+- 520, 893 436, 693 349,101 362,322 360, 677 
Truck operation and maintenance...... 107,919 112,060 105, 453 9§ ,082 95,151 
Interests ekg eae Dine on tele 2,328,094 | 2,532,941 | 2,426,286 | 2,204, 994 2,040, 130 
Sinking fund and principal payments on 
debentures miaccncsee eae: 2,061,719 | 2,244,368 | 2,319,319 | 2,358, 169 2,423,088 
Totals, Expenses............ 27,991,980 | 29,378,936 | 29,265,853 29,248,264 | 29,686,068 
Surplusesssxidine iy wate CFR SR EER oe 2,922,233 | 1,837,274 | 1,361,989 | 2,722, 126 3,323,871 
Depreciation charges........-..+-+s+++0+ 1,775,331 1,920,896 | 1,989,000 | 2,036,637 2,076,322 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 1,146,902 —83,622 | —627,011 685,489 1, 247, 549 
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1 Profits from the sale of merchandise. 
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Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “grants-in-aid”, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans Act, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring 

and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relatin g to rural electrical distribution 


_ systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A steady rate of 


increase is apparent from these statistics. 


} 14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by 


| 
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| 
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the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, years ended Oct. 31, 1931-35. 


Nore.—Re rural power district legislation, consult the following Ontario Government publications: 
The Power Commission Act (R.8.0., 1927, ¢. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act; (R.8.0., 1927, 


c.59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 15). 


SS a 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Numbers of rural power districts......... 167 172 171 171 171 
Numbers of townships served............ 338 358 365 367 368 
Numbers of consumers................... 55, 600 59,534 61, 845 63, 840 67, 802 
Miles of primary distribution lines........ 8,197 8,918 9,174 9,461 9,976 

Orse-power supplied. [203.0000 ee ee. 31,790 32, 853 32,372 33, 949 37,190 

evenues from customers........... $ 2,456, 989 2; 152,805 2,796,023 2,832,672 2, 902, 809 
Me BipensGsa $ 2,354, 792 2,776, 192 2,904,612 | 2,908,967 2,875,498 
BPP ABEDIIBOS: -2 dea. oooes ef. Ov, $ 102,197 —23,838 —108,589 —76, 295 27,311 
Capital invested, totals............. $ 15,507,583 | 16,964,227 | 17,693,875 18,307,511 19, 182,265 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals!...... $ | 7,677,842 | 8,393,308 | 8,752,998 9,054, 080 9,489, 671 


_ + Included in previous item, “Capital invested’’. 
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Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other 
Provinces. 5 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
¢. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
Yivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
Increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 


| obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 


flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 


__ The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 


the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
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on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the 
North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been ) 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $634,000. 

Other reservoirs on the Gatineau, Liévre, and Mattawin rivers which are the 
property of the Commission and are operated by that body have been built and paid 


for by the benefiting companies instead of being financed by the Commission. 


The Quebee Electricity Commission, created by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 24—The 
Quebec Electricity Act—took up its duties on Dec. 2, 1935. This Commission has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the production, transmission, distribution, and sale of 
electricity in the province of Quebec and wide powers respecting service, equipment, 
apparatus, means of protection, extensions of plant and systems, as well as control of. 
rates and capitalization. The approval of the Commission is required for the con- 
struction or operation of new plants, transmission lines, networks or systems or any 
part thereof and all sales or mergers are subject to the consent of the Commission. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply, and utilize electric energy and power in any 
part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or deemed 
by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor”. Its main operations, how- 
ever, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electrie 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaret's Bay—sells 
power by wholesale and retail in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by 
wholesale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet H arbour—sells power by wholesale in 
Pictou Co., supplies demands of a eroundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in 
Sheet Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke valleys and serves the town of 
Truro through the Pictou County Power Board; Mersey System—supplies demands 
of pulp and paper-mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland System—supplies town of 
Liverpool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, including woodworking factory 
and that of a gold mine; T'usket System—sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, alsc 
supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System— 
sells power wholesale in Shelburne and wholesale and retail in the town of Lockeport 
and vicinity; Antigonish System—supplies Antigonish town, and other. communities 
in Antigonish Co.; Canseau System—serves town of St. Peters. | 

The total installed capacity at Sept. 30, 1936, was 67,280 h.p., and there wert 
about 308 miles of main transmission lines and 208 miles of secondary transmissiol 
and distribution lines. The total capital expenditure to. Oct. 31, 1936, was $14,379, 
798 and the reserves were $1,978,953. 


New Brunswick.—Tke New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor 
porated under provincial legislation, owns and operates two generating stations 
one, an 11,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Sain 
John, and a 15,000 h.p. plant at Grand Lake in the Minto coal area; 66,000-vol 
lines connect the two plants with each other and with the cities of Saint John ant 
Moncton. A 33,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant to Fred 
ericton and Marysville. A 66,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lak 
plant to the towns of Newcastle and Chatham. ’ 

Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericto 
and to the town of Sussex, supplying 17,150 customers in these communities. Powe 
is also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, servin 


| 
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directly 8,450 customers. The high-voltage line mileage is 307, and 940 miles of 
distributing lines are in operation. 


The Commission has under construction rural distribution lines totalling 85 
miles in length which will add 250 customers. 


The Commission has a plant investment of $7,550,000 and an annual revenue 
of $900,000. 


Manitoba.—The formation of the Manitoba Power Commission was authorized 
by the passage of the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 80, also c. 61, 
Consolidated Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make pro- 
vision for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of 
power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to muni- 
cipalities, corporations, and individuals. In 1929, legislation was passed whereby 
the Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on an 
amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and erection of 


} . €quipment required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or energy 


to municipalities, farms and other customers. - 


The Commission has built and is now operating an extensive transmission 
system under authority of the above Act, supplying electrical power to many 
thousands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is purchased under 
the Seven Sisters power contract from the N orthwestern Power Co. and transmitted 
over high-tension steel-tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon, and Morden. 
From this main system power is transmitted to the territory south of the Winnipeg- 
Brandon main line as far as the International Boundary. 


A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the 


province, including the towns and villages of Arrow River, Crandall, Elkhorn, 


Melita, Miniota, Napinka, Pipestone, and Reston, has been constructed and is 
operated by the Commission. This system which, until August, 1931, was supplied 
with power generated by the Commission’s plant at Virden, is now tied into the 
main system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters. 


Under the authority granted by the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1931, 


| the Commission made purchases of municipally-owned plants—notably at Birtle 


and Brandon—both of which plants have now been relegated to stand-by service 


and are now being served from the system’s main network fed from the Seven 
Sisters power plant. The Commission also purchases energy from the municipally- 
owned plant at Dauphin which is then distributed to outlying districts. 


The Commission owns and operates the central steam-heating system at Bran- 
don, supplying heat to the business, and part of the residential, section of the city. 
The Commission also owns and operates the gas plant supplying gas to commercial 


and residential customers. It is the intention of the Commission to supply all 


_ outlying power areas from the main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient 
__ to justify the cost of building extensions. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 


| 1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Com- 
_ mission to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
i water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
_ Mission lines, to purchase power, and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
_ the supply of energy. ‘The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 


@ 


powers re the operation of electric public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
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bility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 1935 
(1934-35, c. 64). 

The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged, or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt, and Rosthern plants, while. the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, and Lanigan and the 
privately-owned plant of the Maple Creek Light, Power & Milling Co. at Maple 
Creek were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willowbunch was added. 
The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also purchased 
from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea system of 
the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, ~ 


easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw and Tisdale (where the Commission has a generating plant) with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 


and villages along their courses. By a line built in 1935 service is given to the — 


town of Battleford from the North Battleford plant. There are now 1,364 miles 


of transmission lines owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 


change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 


its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 123 towns and villages — 
is approximately 8,219 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the — 
distribution systems) number 16,684. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 


1935, was approximately $7,686,546. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 


time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for — 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been — 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The Water — 
Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public utility — 


companies. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.* 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will, in the beginning, be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding 
of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors, shoemakers, masons, carpenters, gunsmiths and edgetool makers. 


: The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 

_ type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 

_ the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 

_ could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject to 

the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. 

_ Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at prevent- 

ing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the 

Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the 

period—France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 

— 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of 

the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture 

rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle 

_ and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events Jed to the introduction of sheep 

_ raising and the manufacture of homespun woollens. From these humble beginnings 

, arose the important textile industries of to-day, which are able to produce the finest 
fabrics of cotton, wool or silk. 


: In the days when ships were built of wood Canada was advantageously situated 

with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
_ Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks 
at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. 
_ Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 

and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, 

when 105 Quebec-built ships with a total tonnage of 59,333 were registered. There- 

after, iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the forests 
_ of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and other 
important industries. 


The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has supplied 


| 

= * Revised by A. Cohen, B. Com., Chief; General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
4 This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada and the provinces. For a 
_ complete list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from the 
United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this country 
in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated with 
regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from the 
coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage of coal 
has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the great bulk of the 
pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast furnaces. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 


while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period | 


from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,331,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


In the present, as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies, and wool from England, Australia and 
New Zealand to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 

The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 


been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 


manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
eave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion and, in a great number of cases, the capacity of manufacturing plants was 
increased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. Inci- 
dentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of adminis- 
trative and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
absorption of the energies of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period 
also led to unprecedented figures of values produced. 
The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920. Gross values in 1929, however, reached a higher point 
than in the post-war boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured goods had 
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dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. This steady expansion was halted 
during 1930, owing to the world-wide recession in business which set in toward the 
end of 1929, with the result that Canadian manufacturing production in 1934 was 
valued at only $2,533,758,954, a decrease of 37-1 p.c. as compared with the peak year 
1929. Not only was there a drop in the value of production, but the number of 
employees declined by 21-5 p.c., with an even greater decline of 34-4 p.c. in the 
salaries and wages paid, while the value added by manufacture was 35-5 p.c. lower. 


The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in Table 1 follow- 
ing, while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the inter- 
national market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manu- 
factured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 
1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports 
of “fully or chiefly manufactured” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, 
amounted in value to $285,484,014, and exports of “partly manufactured” products 
to $136,629,437. 


_ 1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1934. 


 Nors.—Certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated in a net 
figure and the difference shown as a ‘‘cost of material” for the years 1926-29, but net revenues only are now 
included for both gross and net values for those years. Therefore, the figures here given differ slightly from 
those formerly published. Also prior to 1929, totals for the chemical industries included the value placed 
on intermediate products used in further processes in the producing works. To this extent, totals are not 
_ comparable to those of 1929 and subsequent years. Further, statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting 
industries were included in manufactures for the first time in 1925. 
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pes " Esa pai iy : of ao ; See 
lish- apital. Tiree an O alue o alue o 
ope ments. ployees. Wages. | Materials. | Products.1 | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
a ee 41,259 77,984,020) 187,942} 40,851,009] 124,907,846 96,709,927 | 221,617,773 
LU absentee ean 49,722 165,392,623) 254,935| 59,429,002] 179,918,593 129,757,475 | 309,676,068 
LS eae cates 73,964 353, 213,000| 369,595! 100,415,350] 250,759,292 219,088,594 | 469,847,886 
(Establishments with five hands and over.) 
LE a ae 14,065 — | 272,033) 79,234,311 - = 368,696,723 
ee 14,650 446,916,487) 339,173} 113,249,350] 266,527,858 214,525,517 | 481,053,375 
NOES ote escees 19,218} 1,247,583,609| 515,203) 241,008,416 601,509,018) 564,466,621 |1,165,975,639 
Biers deen 15,593| 1,958, 705,239 — | 283,811,505! 791,943,433| 589,603,792 1,381,547,225 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
— oe Se eS Os ee Foe ohn ak ¥ Veen = 6 
| ce 22,838) 2,696,154,030| 621,694) 509,382,027 1,541,087,416] 1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 
es 22,910) 2,926,815,424| 618,305] 582,457,488 1,829,040,369| 1,460,723,777 |3,289,764,146 
| OE ree 235249) 3,095,025,799| 611,008] 618,463,139 1,780,629,840| 1,509,870,745 |3,290,500,585 
AS ero 23,351) 3,371,940,653| 609,586) 732,120,585 2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 
Le ee 225295) 3,190,026,358) 456,076] 518,785,137 1,366,893,685| 1,209,143,344 |2,576,037,029 
a 22,541] 3,244,302,410| 474,430! 510,431,312 1,283,774,723| 1,198,434,407 |2,482,209,130 
| Sie Seree 22,642) 3,380,322,950) 525,267] 571,470,028 1,470,140,139| 1,311,025,375 |2,781,165,514 
| 2 SS Sree 22,178) 3,538,813,460| 508,503) 559,884,045 1,438,409,681! 1,180,699,241112,695,053,582 
Ss oe 22,331) 3,808,309,981| 544,225] 596,015,171 1,587,665,408) 1,280,564,1591|2,948,543,315 
eS Sk. 22,798) 3,981,569,590) 581,539) 653,850, 933) 1,728,624,192 1,406,574,164!/3,221,269,231 
| a 225936) 4,337,631,558| 618,933] 693,932,228 1,758,789,334| 1,544,296,5574/3,394,713,270 
a 235379] 4,780,296,049| 658,023) 755,199,372 1,919,438,703| 1,725,338,5401/3,738,484,728 
ee 23,597| 5,083,014, 754| 694,434) 813,049,842 2,032,020,975| 1,894,910,4561)4,029,371,340 
ee 24,020] 5, 203,316,760) 644,439] 736,092,766 1,666,983,902| 1,665,631,7701/3,428,970,628 
| 24,501| 4,961,312,408|) 557,426) 624,545,561 1,223,880,011| 1,390,409,2371/2,698,461,862 
| 24,544) 4,741,255,610| 495,398| 505,883,323 955,968,683) 1,097,284,2911/2,126,194,555 
ie 255232] 4,689,373, 704) 493,903) 465,562,090] 969,188,574 1,048, 259,4501/2,086,847,847 
| aes 25,663! 4,703,917,730! 545,162| 533,594,635 1,230,977,053| 1,222,943,8991|2,533,758,954 
a EE ae Bee OLE aA a alae ie inhaled Deter coast stort 


,,.,. In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of materials as well as the cost of 
fuel and electricity from the gross value of the products. Prior to this, only the cost of materials was de- 
ducted. The figures for 1924 and later years have, therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. 

Uhe aor could not be carried back further as statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years 
prior to 1924. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Re preaerisacite Years, 
1917-35. 
Norz.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 407. Statistics for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted here, 
are given on pp. 407-409 of the 1931 Year Book. Figures for 1931 will be found at p. 445 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book and figures for 1932 at p. 408 of the 1936 edition. + 


Se 
Estab- : F Salaries Cost Net Gross 
+ nc eee lish- Capital. zee and of. Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1917. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada.® . niin’ 22,838] 2,696,154,030| 621,694) 509,382,027 1,541,087,416) 1,332, ie 167 |2,873,268,183 
P.E. Island...... 418 225,482 1,588 , 149 , 118 986 , 905, 704 
Nova Scotia..... 1,387 128,052,239] 25,814 19,177, 657 102, 456, 085 58, 751 "437 161, 207,522 
New Brunswick 987 64,010,777} 20,201; 13,192,740 32, 466,048 27,996,000] 60,462,048 
Quebeciusas. ee. - 7,193 793,589,489} 191,969] 143, 291,802 385, 486, 685 396,539, 787 782,026,472 — 
OntariOsccswccctes 9,471] 1,302, 675, 630 306,270) 264,442,393] 795,095,511 685, 063,845 |1,480,159,356 
Manitoba........ 816 95,530,452) 20,055} 17,381,806 69, 884, 850 45,062,533 | 114,947,383 
Saskatchewan 633 30, 096, 623 6, 846 5,906,150) 22,093,445 15,529,428 | 37,622,873 
Alberta. se... 720 60,552,814) 10,191 9,323,221) 42,725,021 26,105,121 68,830,142 
British Columbia] 1,202| 215,681,355] 38,689) 35,864,308 87,764, 650 74,978,844 | 162,743,494 
Mukonsded sector 11 3, 739, 169 71 118,801 ; 336, 786 363,189 
Canad]. ci seen 23,351| 3,371, 940,653} 609,586 UE ee 2,085,271,649| 1,686,978, 408 |3,772,250,057 
P.Heisiand's.<..«- 384 2°734,719 ieo2d 888,121) 4,164,223 2,221,746 ,385,969 - 
Nova Scotia..... 1,388 141,549,856] 23,834) 26,127,781 95.794. 785 63,274,708 148, 999, 493 4 
New Brunswick.. 928 105,671,688] 19,241] 19,505,048) 60, 812, 641 46,910, 631 107,723,272 gs 
Quebecsn...e- 7,677| 1,028, 226,105) 186,308 205, 829,155] 553,558,520) 517,693,125 1,071,251,645 
Ontario .fc.e ee 9,473] 1,668,079,488| 300, 794 369, 846, 193 1,071,843,374 822,570,783 |1,894,414,157 
Manitoba........ 773 112/896, 616 24,381] 33,357,872] 92,729,271 65,492,637 | 158,221,908 
Saskatchewan 639 31,727,162 7,182] 10,249,392) 34,894,105 24,655,529 | 59,549,634 
INOS Gi elceeeaNe 722 61,063,132} 11,387} 15,903,609 56, 139, 646 32,466,428 | 88,606,074 
British Columbia 
and ree Maal 1,367} 219,991,887] 35,132) 50,413,414 125,405,084] 111,692,821 | 237,097,905 
GCanadad. =. sc. 22,541| 3,244,302,410 474,430) 510,431,312)1 283,774,723] 1,198, 434,407 iy s 
PSE islandieses.r 352 2,946,329) 1,127 628,540) 2,621,443 1,787,569 4,409,012 — 
Nova Scotia..... 1,163 106, 647,616] 14,286 12,192, 652 38, 003, 168 a 985,794 | 67,988,962 | 
New Brunswick.. 897 82,230,895) 14,351] 12,201,014 38,059,376 26,821,281 64,880, 657 =| 
Quehecis 025... 7,410 970,019,442] 147,952) 144,368, 667 337,752,977) 370,276,067 | 708, 029,044 
ONtatIO 2o as eleisx: 9,388] 1,696, 738,996) 243,297 275,559,006] 678,746,675) 617,752,828 |1, 296, 499, 503 
Manitoba........ 781 88,779,517| 14,188] 18,274,012 54, 630, 668 41,326,416] 95, 957, "084 | 
Saskatchewan 614 31,101, 612 4,196 5,618,174] 22,450,051 16,357,481 | 38,807,532 
Mibertaceeccer: 672 55,514,624| 7,461] 9,493,543) 30,306,395 22,813,091 53,119,486 | 
British Columbia | 
and aoe 1,264} 210,323,379] 27,572) 32,095,704] 81,203,970 71,313, 880 152,517,850 
Canada. 7 cscs. 22,708| 3,981,569,590| 581,539) 653,850,933) 1,728,624, 192) 1 Sat 1641|3,221,269,231 
P.E. Island’...... 299 350,010 2,261 69U, 403 ele BV ls 960 ,909,1701 4,069, 051 | 
Nova Scotia..... 1, 163 118,050,902} 16,782} 18,014,707) 39, 137,265 30) Wo; "7791 72,956,768 
New Brunswick.. 910 95,661,154] 17,674) 14,609,734 44° 074,961 Fe "453, 98911 73,661,794 
Quebesrs. tie... 7,164] 1,216,975, 958} 180, 669 189,326,145) 442,927,613 429, "957, 7811| 899, 644, 124 
Ontariola. sates 9,457| 1,985, 165,921) 280,353) 335, 164, 239] 908, 044, 673 711,978,7931|1, 661, 379, 326 
Manitoba........ 797 127,445,924) 21,201} 26,973,850 75,000, 529 54, "646, 6771 132, 129, 988 
Saskatchewan 674 33,943,060 4,904 6,397,545] 29,128,035 16,129,1071] 47,093, 43233 
Albertaccsetcn. ccc 749 72,468,286] 10,233} 12,808,554) 49, 826, 532 31.404, 7831 83,059,494 
British Columbia 
and Lukon pace 1,495}  329,008,375| 47,462) 54,865, 756 137, 846, 624 102,942,7851| 247,275, 254 : 
Canada... 2.2.605.4% 23,597| 5,083,014, 754 694,434| 813,049 re sine ese 1,894,910,4561|4 029,371,340 
Pieislands soc.e 276 3,489,934) 2,133 781,4 2,864,383 1,655,710!] 4,638,277 © 
Nova Scotia..... 1,195 135, 662,325) 20,966 17,925,190 50,781,055 39,140,013] 93,567, 348 
New Brunswick.. 860 117,965,970 18,517) 15,712,322) 39,845,223 29, 051,944!| 70,825, 654 — 
QOuebeces.o: sekac 7,156] 1,673,011, 042} 213,467) 233, 803,672) 537,828, 611 583, 498, 0961/1, 155, 201,014 | 
Ontario...... O5e2 9,910] 2,418,340,450) 339,859 421,789,723 1,057,407,249 975,407,2581| 2, 080, "391, "439 | 
Manitoba........ 923 173,152,948} 26,318] 34,158,583 88, 055, 264 71,933, 9991 163, 306, 010 : 
Saskatchewan.... 761 58,877,124 8,047| 10,438,759) 51,143,205 26, 749,2291| 80,435, ERY! | 
Albertaie 252.4 817 107,648,028} 13,748} 16,460,038] 62, 700, 608 41,989, 4151 106, 824, 476 | 
British Columbia 
and ie 1,699] 394,866,933] 51,379} 61,980,107 141,395,377]  125,484,8691| 273, 681, 585 q 
Canada 22. 24,020] 5,203,316,760| 644,439] 736,092, 766)1,666,983,902 1,665,631,7701 $,128,970,628_ | 
Pialslond So. 267 3,441,958 , 055 788, 106 2,546, 827 y070, 771! , 254, | 
Nova Scotia..... 1,302] 133,671,163] 21,069} 17,537,690) 44, 506, 178 37,471,8951] 85,802,921 
New Brunswick.. 924 140,611,530} 18,422} 14,988,441 33,897,264 27, 102, 9821) 63,468,262 
Quebec sa.2 ites 7,410] 1,727,064,388} 204,802 216,835,675 462,244,278] 527,240,8591/1, 022, 280, 687 — 
Ontariove.coeeee 9,888] 2,431,369, 848) 307,477 370,781,452] 836, 666, 780 833, "545, 31341, 7213, 025, 399 | 
Manitoba........ 937 188,413,164] 26,488] 33,941,235 74,761, 265 64,047,2741 142, ‘424, 990 | 
Saskatchewan 750 65,486, 140 7,248 9,229,593] 35,608,157 24,287,2641| 62,276, 766 
Alibertastae: Sash. 845} 109,930,271] 14,099] 17,092,033) 53,621,884 38,735,4961 94,314,782 | 
British Columbia | 
and Yukon.... 1,697| 403,328,298] 42,7791 54,898,541] 123, 131,269 111,624,9161| 241,121,932 


1See footnote to Table 1, p. 407. 
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a 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 
1917-35—concluded. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
pernend lish- Capital. sae an of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. | Materials. | Products. Products. 
1933 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canada........... 25,202) 4,689,373, 704) 493,903 465,562,090) 969,188,574 1,048,259,4501|2,086,847,847 
iP; Island}... 263 3,386, 095 1,065 597,980 1,592,301 1,384,072! 3,077,817 
Nova Scotia..... 1,378 123,645,961] 13,260] 10,701,189 25, 402, 432 24,356,279!) 52,901,937 

ew Brunswick.. 800 122,130,578] 11,994 9,877,690] 20,471,624 21,453,1271) 44,826,347 
Muebee sae! hha. 2 8,070} 1,648,872,387| 163,571] 141, 358, 231) 292,950,595 336,407,772] 653,066, 534 
MNCATION 4) oe 10,158) 2,087,072,413] 235,810] 234,391,900 465, 106, 584 510,578,5504) 1,005,233 ,502 
Manitoba........ 1,073 179,720,120} 20,749} 20,699,449 44,697, 266 44,608,80111 91,408,441 
Saskatchewan.... 818 64,950,579 5,614 5,871,180] 19,164,919 15,251,7601} 36,199, 608 
Mibertast 5 ies 975 98,345,221] 10,944] 10,896, 132 29,505, 155 23,838,0491) 54,642,706 
British Columbia 

and Yukon..... 1,697) 361,250,355} 30,896} 31,168,339] 70,297,698 70,381,0401] 145,490,955 

1934, 

Canada........... 235663) 4,703,917,730| 545,162 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053 1,222,943,8991) 2,533,758,954 
P.B. Island...... 273 3,517, 088 , 093 00, 21 1,921,421 1,281,0401 3,302,586 
Nova Scotia..... 1,386 119,064,747} 15,041} 12,401,325 28,497, 123 28,406,9171) 60,844,581 

ew Brunswick.. 847 123,476,314} 18,522] 11,367,625 24, 637,918 26,357,2571) 54,057,847 
Ouebec ss. Hc. 5 8,168} 1,678,486,302} 181,546] 161, 197,908} 357,751, 720 380,453,6661] 766,498, 000 
Ontarioy...4...., 10,322) 2,063, 721,375] 259,621] 270,834,102 610, 485, 807 611,303 ,8631)1,255,325,701 
Manitoba........ O77 183,937,703} 21,723} 22,020,990 54,719, 469 48,484,6651] 105,358,000 
Saskatchewan.... 845 65,975, 159 5,986 6,093,983] 24,289,080 16,238,4271] 42,261,723 
Albertas.255.°.2 968 98,418,699} 11,565} 11,775,745 40,381, 587 27,576,8751| 69,389,118 
British Columbia 

and Yukon..... 1117 367,320,343] 35,065} 37,302,741 88, 292, 928 82,841,189] 176,721,398 

1935, 

Canada. 220.52... 5 20,491) 4,698,991,853| 582,874 590,326, 904/1,420,885,153 1,302,179,099!|2, 807,337,381 

IPB} island * {225.5 261 3,508, 905 1,108 618, 406 1,894,409 1,362,4051 3,356, 006 

Nova Scotia....... 1,350 118,999,064} 16,060 14,042,674] 31,647,800 30,995,1301] 67,109,172 
ew Brunswick.... _ 872 115,635,568} 13,937] 11,680,095 25,551,371 27,643,3661] 56,344,190 

Muebee eye eee 7,942! 1,664,198, 107 189,671] 173,354,585] 398,566, 702 393,805, 6911] 821,020,796 

Wnvarios 2 tf 8S 10,266} 2,064, 194,151] 281,438 303,807,207) 718,570,816] 668,918, 7341 1,423,562,474 

Manitoba.......... 1,099 198,822,314] 23,239] 24,701,066 67,929,760 47,349,3141| 117,734,292 

Saskatchewan...... 880 66,271,171 6,355 6,524,411] 28,046,921 16,976,1491] 46,821,302 

AUD Oria es: be) 4 hes 1,002 96,322,781; 12,087} 12,504,449 42,831,636 28,932,2171| 73,282,607 

British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 1,819 371,039,792! 38,979 43,094,011! 105,845,738 86, 196, 0931] 198,106,542 


1See footnote to Table 1, p. 407. 
3.-—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 


Years, 1917-35. 


Nore.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 407. Statistics for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted 


here, are given on pp. 410-413 of the 1931 Year Book. Figures for 1931 will be found at p. 447 of the 1934-35 


-Year Book and figures for 1932 at p. 410 of the 1936 edition. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and : ; Em- 
F lish- Capital and of Value of Value of 
Industrial Group. ents ployees. Wages. Materials. Products.? | Products. 
191 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
: ore eae 22,838) 2,696,154,030| 621,694) 509,382,027 1,541,087,416) 1,332,180, 767|2,873,268,183 

egetable 

products....... 3,816] 274,722,765] 61,288] 44,780,329] 365,483, 923 181,072,143] 546,556, 066 
Animal products. 5,486 207,165,245] 46,994 35, 753, 133] 320,302, 039 124,103,990} 444,406, 029 
Textile products . 1,360 196,823,197} 82,639] 51,189,060 132,479, 763 115,739,096) 248,218,859 
eee at PAE 7,255) 537,731,225] 153,751| 115,137,384 149,927,482} 248,986,564! 398,914, 046 
ron and its 

products....... 1,404) 634,642,989) 142,416] 140,334, 255] 357, 688,333 334, 616,810) 692,305, 143 
Non-ferrous 

metals......... 296 69,421,911] 18,220} 15,898,890] 46,445,469 41,039,351] 87,484,820 
Non-metallic 

minerals....... 1,410) 150,328,144] 22,284] 19,360,952 38, 724,530 60,802,754) 99,527,284 
Chemicals and 

allied products! 539} 175,836,690} 56,153] 51,505,484 99,068,092} 131,881,995] 230, 450, 087 
Miscellaneous 

industries..:... 606 93,477,696) 29,102} 27,644,825] 30,967,785 49,901,216] 80,869,001 
Central electric 

Stations. ....... 6661 356,004,1681 8,847! 7,777,715 Nil 44,536,848| 44,536,848 


1 These figures do not correspond with those published in the Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied 
Products, which have been revised and are directly comparable with those given here for 1929-35. See 
headnote to Table 1, p. 407. 2 Gross value less cost of materials. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-35—continued. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and ° Em- 
: lish- . an of Value of Value of 
Industrial Group. ments Capital. |ployees. Wages Materials. Products.2 | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1920. 

TOtAIS Maret eer: 23,,351|3,371,940,653| 609, 586)/732,120,585 2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 
Vegetable products. 4,219} 394,123,233] 72,380) 75,695,530 532,484,195} 234,317,527 | 766,801,722 
Animal products... 4,823| 221,792,457| 48,687| 54,291,606 400,496,354] 152,995,130 | 553,491,484 
Textile products.... 1,304] 302,758,185) 87,730) 84,433,609 256,233,300} 173,741,035 | 429,974,335 
veoee abo Daper i 7,867| 772,086,812] 143, 731/171, 610, 460 308,282,232} 415,784,276 | 724,066,508 
ron and its : 

products......... 1,690} 642,904,322} 146, 204/205, 414, 599 349,642,666} 365,473,097 | 715,115,763 

Non-ferrous metals. 3941 109,382,033| 23,162] 27,895,343) 48,434,120 52,847,178 | 101,281,298 

Non-metallic 

minerals.......-. 1,176] 223,541,735} 27,361] 34, 406, 423 74,200,407 85,216,316 | 159,416,723 

Chemicals and 

allied products!.. 464| 122,123,730} 17,653} 22,193,421] 62,644, 608 65,183,212 | 127,827,820 

Miscellaneous 

industries........ 665| 134,954,504] 31,985) 41,552,885] 52,853, 767 75,715,577 | 128,569,344 

Central electric 

StaAvlOus.. s.csscme: 819] 448,273,642] 10,693] 14,626,709 Nil 65,705,060 | 65,705,060 
1922. 

Motalseeh. .208). 868 99, 541/13, 244,302,410] 474, 430/510, 431,312 1,283,774,723| 1,198,434,407 |2,482,209,130 
Vegetable products.| 4,355) 371,361,682 63,217| 64,424,922] 330,589,052) 206,946,749 537,535, 801 
Animal products... 5,118] 201,829,414) 49,595) 49,933, 679 264,078, 631 107,473,382 | 371,552,013 
Textile products ... 1,709] 268,065,238} 88,048} 76,224,361 153,066,593] 155,493,510 | 308,560, 103 
bets ae paper.... 6,983} 761,188,396] 118,462}132, 084,914 206, 682,820} 283,131,962 | 489,814, 782 
ron and its 

prodictss.2a.57: 1,040} 526,109,953] 74,588] 90,605, 157 168,282,265] 163,302,638 | 331,584,903 
Non-ferrous metals. 325| 102,208,275| 18,222] 21,451,629] 30,861,895 39,993,798 | 70,855,693 
Non-metallic 

minerals........-. 1,095] 238,691,461] 22,468} 27,204, 642 63,377, 262 77,911,159 | 141,288,421 
Chemicals and 

allied products!.. 469| 118,025,483] 14,082] 16,770,503} 47,039,926 48,904,259 | 95,944,185 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 542| 88,753,756) 15,064] 17,236,255} 19,796,279 32,948,084 | 52,744,363 
Central electric 

StablOneisenesen a 905| 568,068,752} 10,684] 14,495, 250 Nil 82,328,866 | 82,328,866 

1926. 

Totals: site. i. ee: 22, 708|3,981, 569,590) 581, 539/653 ,850,933 1,728,624,192| 1,406,574,1642/3,221,269,231 
Vegetable products.| 4,529) 449,259,094) 73,908 75,349,586) 414,316,414] 234,330,172? 658,320, 716 
Animal products... 4,896] 223,988,559] 67,843) 60,203,986 329,114,267| 118,071,7302) 452,034,925 
Textile products... 1,698| 317,275,429) 100,572 88,596, 752| 202, 832,383 158,203,397? 366, 334, 644 
ie ee paper.... 6,751| 929,589,278! 134, 187/160, 916, 729 261,001,976] 314,685,753?) 600,064, 661 
ron and its 

products ia...% ae 1,142| 597,982,098] 103,510|137, 640,065 258,020,373}  234,326,3512) 505,188,849 
Non-ferrous metals. 403| 202,503,426] 30,095] 39,201,147} 90,613,004 84,993,2912| 183,501,723 


Non-metallic 


TMINCLAIS a see ae ae 1,240] 261,724,184) 26,045 31,986,949} 82,293,319 77,491,4882| 174, 156,923 
Chemicals and 
allied products!... 556| 133,407,891] 14,345] 18,309,377 60, 124, 582 58,718,8912| 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 436| 109,669,565) 17,628] 21,703,342} 30,307,874 38,956,7402| 70,143,531 
Central electric 
Statlonsmteres see 1,057} 756,220,066] 13,406) 19,943,000 Nil 86,796,3512} 88,933,733 
1929. 

Totals7 (neta 23,,597|5,083,014,754) 694, 434/813, 049,842 2,032,020,975| 1,894,910,456? 4,029,371,340 
Vegetable products.| 5,005} 569,064,835] 88,858 93,299, 665| 427,019,724) 334,152,957? 771,457, 665 
Animal products... 4,490| 243,825,065] 67,670) 62,081,423 345,351, 882 127,929,8572) 477,761,855 
Textile products... 1,891] 383,153,797] 115, 620|105, 896, 237 920,304,250} 200,123,532?) 426, 247,587 
nee a paper.... 7,405|1, 152,075, 234| 164, 800]192, 235, 448 314,203,289]  381,913,3072| 725,819,740 
ron and its : 

Products ie... ae 1,169] 754,989,105] 132,281|186, 928, 700 384,925,660} 336,378,0902) 738,012,980 
Non-ferrous metals. 408} 298,721,106} 39,867} 54,501,806 124, 900, 632 150,415,2152| 283,545, 666 
Non-metallic 

minerals, on...4 00. 1,188] 329,448,844] 31,431) 41,511,846 117,149,130] 106,601,828?) 242,023,518 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 5541 165,886,912) 16,694] 22,639,449] 55,184,337 78,785,9112| 138,545, 221 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 463| 130,118,324] 21,049] 29,123,447| 42,982,071 58,740,7082| 103,073,662 
Central electric : : 

SUAUIONS.tracerceels 1,024!1, 055,731,532! 16,164! 24,831,821 Nil 119,869,05121 122,883,446 


1 These figures do not correspond with those published in the Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied 
Products, which have been revised and are directly comparable with those given here for 1929-35. See 
headnote to Table 1, p. 407. 2 See footnote to Table 1, p. 407. 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industri 


Years, 1917-35—concluded. 


Year and : : 
: f lish- Capital. 
Industrial Group. eae 
No. $ 
1930. 

ER erE ear 24,020|5, 203,316,760 
Vegetable products.| 5,041] 569,403,769 
Animal products...} 4,341] 233,334,972 
Textile products... 1,886] 368,567,643 


Wood and paper.... 


7, 816}1, 221,357,252 
Tron and its 


minerals iss. 1,234} 336,018,922 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 591} 168,119,152 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 452} 84,912,229 
Central electric 
RLARIONS Lec. aes os 1,034}1, 138,200, 016 
933. 
MOURIS. oo eo as ck 25 4232|4,689,373, 704 
- Vegetable products.| 5,542] 509,533,005 
Animal products. .. 4,496} 201,993, 642 
Textile products... 2,151] 322,312,247 
Wood and paper... . 7,917} 898,309, 680 
Tron and its 
products......... 1,291} 580,760,379 


Non-ferrous metals. 


266, 266, 443 
Non-metallic 


minerals......... 1,144} 307,996,274 
Chemicals and ; 

allied products... 696] 153,900,930 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 476 66, 769, 049 
Central electric 

stations s, oie: é 1,041}1,386, 532, 055 


1934, 
MUHIS |... us devs 


Vegetable products.| 5,656] 506,714,365 
Animal products... 4,504) 210,260,801 
Textile products ... 2,234] 328,362,816 
Wood and paper... . 8,075} 884,503, 673 
Tron and its 

products 2st . oe: 1,255} 547,892,157 


_ Non-ferrous metals. 


263,488, 479 
_<Non-metallic 


minerals, ...3.c 1,164] 307,338,479 
Chemicals and - 
allied products... 736| 156,788,418 
_ Miscellaneous 
industries........ 508} 67,716,376 
Central electric 
stations.......... 1, 043]1, 430, 852, 166 
(otals,.............. 2835491 |4,698, 991,853 
Vegetable products.| 5,402] 496,256,485 
_ Animal products... 4,402) 211,672,508 
_ Textiles and textile 
wee products......... 2,275) 329,197,254 
ood and _ paper 
BEGCUGES 05.16... 8,186} 873,756,949 
on and its pro- 
ia COT ee ee 1,249} 555,144,467 
_ Non-ferrous metal 
ee products......... 505) 261,625,967 


___ mineral products. 


800,455, 725 
Chemicals and 


- _ chemical products 734| 147,472,534 
Miscellaneous 
'_industries........ 509 63,588, 796 
_ Central electric 
» Stations.......... 1,041|1,459, 821, 168 


— 
___1See footnote to Table 1, p. 407. 


We 
: 


Salaries 

Km- 

nayese| i 
No. $ 


644, 439/736, 092, 766) 1,666,983,902| 1,665,631, 770! 
304,859, 5151 
127,929, 5461 
171,624, 4541 
338, 033, 8801 


273, 592, 6221 
130,320, 7191 


93, 489, 1231 
67, 798,3131 
34,540, 3321 


84,182} 85,259, 243 
57,657 
109,576] 97,903,096 
156, 724174, 406, 889 


119, 987/165, 429, 608 
38,756) 52,319,027 


29,868) 39,241,165 
15,503) 21,041,789 
14,328] 17,640, 108 
17,858] 27,287,443 
493 , 903/465 ,562,090 
73,095} 66,137,487 
53,111} 46,453,188 
106, 235} 80,695,813 
105, 471|102, 500,377 


69, 482, 730 
28, 099, 026 


21,680, 263 
18,738, 629 


19, 296 
15,397 
10,361 
14,717 


77,464! 71,389,376 
57,199} 50, 191,368 
115,695} 90, 796, 601 
116, 691/117,360, 969 


81,782] 88,924, 168 
30,177] 35,097,986 


21,959} 24,905, 554 
17,130} 20,919,740 
12,091) 12,179,382 
14,974} 21,829,491 


582,874/590,326,904/1 


79,285] 74,859,447 
60,124] 54,035, 134 


120,699] 96,574,954 
123, 724/128, 196,524 
95,426]110, 402,366 
33,613) 40,315,477 
23,342] 27,425,224 
18,933] 23,715,305 
12,270] 12,282,480 
15,458] 22,519,993 


Materials. 


545, 162/533, 594, 635|1 


Cost 
of 


$ 


357,510,340 
285,328,411 
184,563, 865 
268, 249, 293 


281,718, 862 
111,738,411 


969,188,574 
224 , 243, 088 
179,429,948 
144,584,507 
134,979, 700 


97,705, 853 
71,990, 608 


71,713,986 
34,271,854 
10, 269, 030 
Nil 
9230,977,053 
260, 491,348 
226, 262,465 
174,532,597 
155,389, 258 


154,055, 806 
119, 713,328 


84,508, 166 
41,998,776 
14, 025,309 
Nil 
420,885,153 
283 , 681,945 
247,375,247 
183 , 920,438 
175,040,681 
203, 981,458 
174,906,971 
88,969, 870 
48,316,876 
14,691,667 
Nil 


Net 
Value of 
Products.! 


$ 


123, 443 , 2661 


al Groups, for Representative 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 
3,428,970,628 
-672, 023, 666 
417,540,878 
361,814, 733 
636,599,911 


569, 745,973 
250,458, 721 


216,812,827 
119,969, 637 
57,966, 137 
126, 028, 145 


1,048,259, 4501/2,086,847,847 


189, 134, 0321 


87,629, 4441 
143,990, 6081 
184, 723, 3291 


105, 667,318! 
88 , 427, 9841 


60,503, 9981 
55,394, 2841 
17,124, 8001 


115, 663, 6531 


1,222, 943,8991 


210,899, 3071 

94,998,316! 
160,723, 4941 
223,240, 8841 


143,369, 5041 
112, 155,502! 


71,357,352) 
62,216, 0301 
21,521,517! 
122,461, 9931 


421,849,872 
271,068,210 
294,715,248 
342,155,077 


211,961,908 
164, 765, 604 


141,791,451 
92,820, 761 
28, 187, 635 

117,532,081 


2,533,758, 954 
480,314, 618 
325, 703, 683 
342, 054,536 
404,435,948 


308, 303, 352 
237, 233, 670 


166, 782, 852 
108, 052,039 

36,414, 643 
124, 463, 613 


1,302,179,0991/2,807,337,381 


217,051, 4541 
99, 633, 5951 


166, 228, 5331 
239,387, 2271 
173, 634, 9651 
107, 898, 4701 
75, 846, 4151 
66, 001, 2901 
21,437,115! 
135, 060, 0351 


509, 822, 142 
351,643, 587 


357, 106, 277 
441,160,387 
390, 228, 929 
288, 523,250 
176, 184,717 
118,574,228 
36,978, 953 
137,114,911 
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Subsection 2.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis — 


of the most important statistics of manufacture for the period 1917 to 1934, here 
brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. 


In analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind ~ 


that, due to the inflation of values during the war and immediate post-war periods 


and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, — 
the figures for these years become largely incomparable. One very important figure, : 
however, where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly, is 2 
concerned with the use of power. In the analysis on p. 413 the aim is to show the — 
position of power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore, the : 
power installation of central electric stations has been excluded. The total horse- — 


power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 4,157,420 in 1932, or an increase- 


of 150 p.c. in 15 years. In the same period horse-power used per establishment — 
increased from 75 to 177 and horse-power per wage-earner from 3-04 to 10-62, — 
indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of power in manufacturing production. — 


The absolute figures for 1934 (but not the averages) show a small increase from 
1932. The increase from $118,056 to $183,296 in average capital per establishment 


between 1917 and 1934, and the decrease from 27-2 to 21-2 in the average number — 
of employees are very significant figures. Another interesting comparison is the — 


progressive decrease in the value added by manufacture per employee and the 


ee ee 


eth ak 


average salaries and wages paid since 1929. Between 1917 and 1929 the value 
added by manufacture per employee increased from $2,143 to $2,729 and then é 
declined in 1933 to $2,122, while average salaries and wages increased from. $819 : 
in 1917 to $1,171 in 1929 with a decline to $943 in 1933. Compared with 1917, — 
the figures for average salaries and wages in 1934 represent an increase of 19-5 p.c., 
while the increase in the value added by manufacture per employee was only 4-7 


p.c., and wholesale prices of commodities declined 37-4 p.c. in the same period. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1934 was _ 


reported as $2,533,758,954; the cost of materials, including fuel and electricity was 
$1,310,815,055, leaving $1,222,943,899 as the value added by manufacture. As- 
the finished products of one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials” 
in other branches in the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they 
are counted over and over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of 
products. The total value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would. 
include: (1) the value of all raw materials obtained from the extractive and 
primary production industries which have entered into the manufacturing output; 
and (2) the entire value added to these raw materials by manufacturing processes. 
from the time they first entered any factory up to the close of the census year, 
This total value would be very much greater than the $1,222,943,899 shown as. 
having been added by manufacture, but not so great as the $2,533,758,954 shown, 
as the gross value of production. 
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Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.*—An investi- — 
gation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished — 
from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, 
the growth of the volume of manufactures, therefore, becomes a matter of great 
importance. The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more ~ 
eoods and services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. ' 

The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most significant 
features of modern life. The process has continued until at the present time fresh | 
fruits and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer without, 
in some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and 
bottled in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing” 
plants and the home preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by : 
more efficient processes in the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as 
well as the clothing we wear, our household conveniences and our instruments of 
production and transportation, are increasingly products of factories. The growing» 
volume of factory production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of 
the economic goods upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of : 
factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
goods produced, and, as already explained, become misleading under the violent 
price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected byl 
changing moncy values, while the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 
the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machinery 
and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus, while the reported wage-earners in 1934 had de- 
creased 1-0 p.c. from the number in 1923, the volume of production is estimated 
to have increased 17-9 p.c. in the same period. : 

The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is in a class by itself in the peculiar function of its 
product, and is also unique in the magnitude of its capital investment and the 
smallness of its labour force in proportion to its net production. The index is 
based on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71-1 p.c. 
of the total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. 
It is weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote to this page. 

The physical volume of manufacturing production, exclusive of central electri¢ 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advance, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 
of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, te 
$690,904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 


* For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject, see the study ‘“The Quantity 
of Manufagturing Production in Canada 1923-29”’ by A. Cohen, B.Com., Chief, General Manufactures Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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p.c. of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, 
or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, 
therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in the capital equipment and by the 
rise in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 

As may be seen from Table 5, all groups in the component material classification 
reported declines in the volume of production during the depression. In comparing 
the low point of the depression, viz., 1933 with 1929 it is found that the iron and 
steel group suffered the greatest contraction in production with a decrease of 61-1 
p.c. This was followed by the miscellaneous industries group, with a decrease of 
46-5 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 46-3 p.c., wood and paper products 30-0 
p.c., non-ferrous metal products 29-2 p.c., vegetable products 25-2 p.c., chemicals 
and allied products 17-6 p.c., animal products 9-5 p.c. and textiles and textile 
products 5-8 p.e. 

In 1934 there was material improvement, the index of production for all 
industries rising from 100-2 in 1933 to 117-9 in 1934. In spite of this 
improvement, all groups, with the exception of textiles, are still below the 1929 


level of production. The output of textiles in 1934 was about 4 p.c. greater than 


in 1929. This is an all-time record for this group of industries. 


5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1925, 1926, and 1928-34. 


(1923=100.) 
—O—E—E—E—E—E_—EEe 


Group. 1925. 1926. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
CoMPonENT MATERIAL - 

CLASSIFICATION— 

Vegetable products..... 120-8 127-7 151-1 155-3 146-6 133-0 118-1 116-1 131-9 
Animal products........ 113-0 122-9 123-8 Pite2 113-6 103-2 102-2 106-1 115-5 
Textiles and textile pro- 

Tle Alte Re Sete 1038-4 117-8 135-3 133-8 124-4 121-6 116-0 126-2 139-1 
Wood and paper products! 106-0 119-9 142-0 152-9 141-5 117-9 104-6 107-1 125-3 
Tron and its products... . 95-1 121-7 | 138-1 157-8 | 126-9 96-2 65-0 61-4 82-9 
Non-ferrous metals..... 122-8 137-2 176-1 190-3 179-7 171-1 137-7 134-8 165-7 


Non-metallic minerals. . 98-3 112-5 138-9 163-1 149-5 130-4 94.9 87-5 103-4 
Chemicals and allied 

MTOGUCUS-2 25). oe kes 109-5 | 119-0] 139-6] 143-3] 126-5] 116-9| 111-5] 118-1 133- § 
Miscellaneous industries.| 106-0 124-8 136-5 137-3 116-6 101-0 82-5 73°5 88-4 


aaa (MarUeNeLeEG \eecsemmaremiaeas) Kieecceserese sed (ee ee | ee ae | See 


_ Totals, All Industries!,..| 107-5 122-2 141-9 150-2 136-2 118-3 100-1 109-2 117-9 
_ Purpose CLassiricatTion— 


(Sia = Sn NRT ee ac a [ay be SS [eA SE Sy fe eee] (ate es ee ie is 


WOOGI. Wee. oe eee. 114-0 118-1 122-4 121-4 123-5 113-2 109-4 108-5 119-3 
Wioth ingreen ecko 107-5 120-6 138-7 138-5 127-9 122-9 112-4 118-1 126-8 
Drink and tobacco...... 121-8 131-6 171-6 184-9 172-2 155-7 134-0 126-6 145-2 
Personal utilities........ 102-2 | 117-1 125-2 119-3 98-8 91-9 82-7 83-0 93-4 
House furnishings......, 109-1 126-7 158-4 174-5 159-2 138-4 114-0 110-6 127-3 
Books and stationery... 97-6 | 107-4 | 132-0] 141-2] 140-3} 183-7 |. 187-1 131-0 149-0 
Vehicles and vessels....| 107-7 | 140-1 158-5 184-3 | 149-4] 106-9 73°4 74-6 99-1 
Producers’ materials....| 103-8} 117-8 | 138-0 146-9 | 130-0] 110-2 88-3 91-8 111-6 
Industrial equipment...| 108-3 | 131-1 157-9 | 169-7] 150-7 | 127-4 99-1 92-0 114-7 
Miscellaneous........... 108-4 | 117-6 | 133-4 | 147-1 | 123-4| 125-4 | 116-9] 133-3 161-7 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classi- 
fication basis, some interesting facts are revealed. In comparing 1933 with 1929 
it is found that the food group reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing 
decreased 14-7 p.c. The output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up 
of the automobile and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c.—this 
is the greatest decrease of any group. Producers materials and industrial equip- 
ment declined 37-5 p.c. and 45-8 p.c. respectively, due to the general decline in 
industrial activity. House furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-4 
p.c., drink and tobacco 31-5 p.c., and books and stationery 7-2 p.c. The decrease 
in the personal utilities group needs some explanation. The production of musical 
instruments, which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during 
the past few years, the output of pianos, phonographs and phonogr&ph records 


-_ 
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becoming smaller and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments 
industry, namely, the radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. 
This industry, however, is credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far 
the largest part of its output consists of industrial equipment. 

All groups shared in the improvement which occurred in 1934. None of the 
major groups, however, was able to equal the 1929 production figures. The only 
exceptions were two minor groups, ‘‘books and stationery” and “‘miscelianeous in- 
dustries”. These two groups reported a volume of production in 1934 exceeding 
that of 1929. 

The index of the volume of production dropped from 150-2 in 1929 to 100-2 
in 1933 and then rose to 117-9 in 1934, making a net decrease of 21-5 p.c. This 
decrease is significant when compared with the decrease of 35-5 p.c. in the net 
value of production and 25-5 p.c. in the number of wage-earners employed. 

Owing to declines in the values of finished products (due, in a large degree, to 
drastic declines in the values of raw materials) and to the decrease in the volume of 


production, the net value of production dropped from $1,894,910,456 in 1929 to — 


$1,222,943,899 in 1934, a decrease of 35-5 p.c., while the number of wage-earners 


dropped from 597,827 to 445,432, a decrease of 25-5 p.c. It will be noted that the — 


percentage decrease in the volume of production between 1929 and 1934 was 4-0 
less than the percentage decrease in the number of wage-earners in the same period. 
According to the observations made in the special study on the volume of produc- 
tion, the number of wage-earners may be regarded as more likely to understate 


than to overstate the changes in the volume of production. As stated previously, - 


the tendency is toward increasing production per wage-earner through greater 


efficiency and increased use of machinery and labour-saving devices. Also, in times — 


of depression, many establishments follow the practice of keeping the wage-earners 


on the payroll on a part-time basis rather than laying some of them off and employ- — 


ing the rest on full time, while in periods of increased industrial activity the addi- 
tional output required is secured through overtime work rather than an increase 
in the number of wage-earners. The net result is to confine fluctuations in the 
number of wage-earners within narrower limits than that of the physical volume of 
production. All things considered, however, the average number of wage-earners 


is materially influenced by the fluctuations in industrial activity. The decrease — 
in the volume of production as compared with the decrease in the number of wage- — 


earners since 1929 is really much smaller than the 4-0 p.c. mentioned above. This 
fact, however, is obscured by the following changes in procedure :— 
First, the large decrease in the number of wage-earners in 1931 is not entirely 


due to the decline in manufacturing production. The decrease is in part due to the © 


change in method of computing the average annual employment. Between 1925 


and 1930 the average for each individual plant was obtained by dividing the sum — 


of the monthly employment figures by the number of months in operation, instead 
of by 12, the number of months in the year. For example, if a plant operated only 


during three months of the year with an employment of 100 persons the first month, © 


125 the second month and 75 the third month, its average annual employment was 


taken as 100 (i.e. 300 +3); the same as that of another plant which operated the whole > 


year with an average employment of 100 persons per month. In 1931, however, a 


change was made to the old method whereby the aggregate of the monthly figures — 
is divided by 12. As a result of this change, the average annual employment in 


such seasonal industries as fruit and vegetable canning and sawmilling was, there- 


fore, considerably lower than formerly without the number of wage-earners being 


correspondingly smaller. 


oat 
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Secondly, prior to 1931, owners who were working as ordinary wage-earners 
such as small bakers, operators of sawmills and grist-mills, etc., reported them- 
selves as wage-earners. In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report 
themselves as salaried employees. By making allowances for the above changes it 
would be found that during the depression the number of wage-earners declined 
less than the volume of production. 

The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded for 1923 and later years the index published in 1931 and previous 
years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability of the new one, 

_ was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index number of the 
prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were included in the 
former index, while they are excluded from the new one. However, the former 
index covered the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, since this 

earlier period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following index 
numbers are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, but 
excluding central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1922, and the new index, 
transposed to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1934. 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1917-34. 


(1917=100.) 
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Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of » 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 

_ 4s exhibited in Table 6, where the value of commodities made available for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1934 was $2,469,033,897, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1934 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 

_ 1935, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
_ this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, textile, iron, animal, and wood and paper products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available 
for consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made 
available for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports 
| and imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel 
products, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports 
of $48,000,000 for textiles, and $55,000,000 for iron and steel products. Wood and 


\ 


| 
| . . 5 
Paper, animal and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in 


greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances 
in these groups of manufactures. 

. In 1929, the order of the groups by the values available for consumption was iron, 
vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal products. In that year the value of 
| iron products available for consumption represented 22-4 p.c. of the total for all pro- 
ducts; in 1934 iron products represented only 14-9 p.c. of the total. Since 1929 the 
consumption of vegetable, animal, chemical, and textile products has been much 
better maintained than those of iron, non-metallic mineral, and wood products. 
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6.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1934, with Totals 


Norr.—Statistics of manufacturing producti 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for t 


for 1922-34. 


on are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
he fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly} Value of 
Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 
; Valuco! ee ee eal 
Group of Industries. Products Value of | Valueof | 4 a ae 
Manufactured. Net Domestic |q pes ti on 
Imports. Exports. nt oe 
$ $ $ $ 

Totals, 19825 c20s5 theses eh avesnnee 2,482, 209,130] 574,551,323) 515,173,415 2,541,587, 038 

Totals, 1923.........-eeecccereseres 2,781,165,514| 639,343,645 591,829,306] 2,828,679,853 

Totals, 1924........00.sceecececeees 2,695,053,582| 576,031,243) 591,598,479 2,679, 486,346 

Wotals,* 1925 s.c¢ cscs tin cence oe meee 2,948,545,315] 671,462,940] 695,325,245 2, 924,683,010 

Totals, 1926...........0000sececeres 3,221,269, 231| 767,022,008] 673,709,266 $,314, 581,973 

Wotale,- 19071. . c.ctk ke eee = aites= oe 3,394, 713,270) 825,147,919] 648,178,000 3,571, 683,189 
Totals, 1928...........-+-ssseeeeee- 3,738,484, 728| 954,468,018 702,314,797) 3,990,637,949 — 

Totals, “192007. 2.5 200. este ae 4, 029,371,340} 939,226,894] 690,904,225 4,277,694,009 

Totals, 1930..........-cesceeeeees 3,428, 979,628] 675,919,565) 494,561,750 3,610,328, 443 

MOUAISs 19she cece conse teense sors 2,698, 461,862} 423,610,230] 350,166,608 2,771, 905,484 

Totals, 1932.01.) pais weak ete a b 2,126,194,555| 281,928,859] 269,423,169 2,138, 700,245 

Totals, 1938: ....00... «20+ msen aso vs 2,086,847,847| 298,135,224) 367,873,223 2,017,109, 848 

Vegetable products........e-seceeeseerereereecees 480,314,618] 64.075,510} 62,444,156) 481, 945,972 
Animal products.........2.ese cess cere eee eeeerees 325,703,683} 11,617,264] 50,827, 213 286,493,734 
Textiles and textile products..........-.+-+++--++- 342, 054,536] 54,833,009} 6,833,496] 390,054, 049 : 

Wood and paper products.........2eeeeeeseeereeee 404,435,948] 20,196,392] 149,473,273] 275,159, 067 

Tron and its products.........-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee: 308,303,352| 96,037,884] 40,728,275} 363,612,961 

. Non-ferrous metal products.........++-seeeeees Ses 937, 233,670| 24,560,597) 76,868,614 184,925, 653 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..........+++++++: 166, 782,852| 29,379,622] 7,585,340} 188,577,134 _ 

Chemicals and allied products.......-.+.++++- Beare 108,052,039] 28,684,675} 15,270,064 121,466, 650 

Miscellaneous industries........sceeeseeecceecoers 36,414,643] 27,935,331) 9,063,866 55, 286, 108 

Central electric stationS............seeeeeeeeseces 124, 463,613 68,110} 3,019,154) 121,512,569 

Totals, 1984... 6.5 2/3 sc scee dew ewenne! 2,533,758, 954| 357,388,394| 422,113,451 2,469,033 ,897 


1 For 1928 to 1934 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 
products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign ex- 
ports for these years had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. 
Therefore, in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 
1922 to 1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods 
ir each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural | 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural — 
resources, forests, minerals, and water powers that Canada’s industries are mainly 
based. The fish and fur resources also make an important contribution of raw 
materials to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the 
industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual — 
growth over a period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, 
restricted at the present time to a population of about eleven millions, a large part 
of it in scattered agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. 
Yet Canada is now not merely. the second largest manufacturing country in the 
British Empire; her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured — 
goods, and her exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the 
United States exceed the exports of raw materials. The rate at which this move- 
ment is to continue will depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion— 
upon the further development of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada.—The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began in 
the fall of 1929 continued with increasing force to about the middle of 
1933. The first pronounced increase was reported for the month of June, but 
thereafter, each succeeding month recorded a slight gain over that of the preceding 
month. The gains in the latter part of the year were not, however, sufficiently 
pronounced to overcome the losses of the beginning of the year. Asa result of this, 


———— 
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the output of manufactured products in 1933, valued at $2,086,847,847, was the 
lowest annual average reached in the period. This was a decrease of 48-2 p.c. 
as compared with the peak year of 1929. In 1934 the value of production amounted 
to $2,533,758,954, an increase of 21-4 p.c. over the previous year but still 37-1 p.c. 
below the 1929 level: The number of persons employed dropped from 694,434 
in 1929 to 493,903 in 1933, a drop of 28-9 p.c. In 1934, however, the number of 
employees rose to 545,162, an increase of 10-4 p.c. from the 1933 figure. In 
spite of this increase, the employees in 1934 still numbered 21-5 p.c. below the 1929 
figure. The decline in salary and wage payments exceeded even that of the 
number of employees, the drop between 1929 and 1933 being $347,487,752 or 42-7 


_p.c. In 19384 the increase in salary and wage payments amounted to $68,032,545. 


Average earnings per employee which in 1933 amounted to $943 represented a 
decrease of 19-5 p.c. from the average earnings of $1,171 in 1929. In 1934 average 
earnings rose to $979. The following table shows the percentage variation in 


employment, salary and wage payments and value of production since 1929. 


 %.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Manufacturing Industries in the Five-Year Period 1929-34. 


Low Point of the 1934 1934 
Depression Compared with Compared with 
Compared with 1929. 1929. 1933, 


Group of Industries. . Gross . Gross : Oss 
est Spams ra of Aine ae ware of oe pe oP Value of 
ployees. To- |ployees. To- |\ployees. ro- 
Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts 
Vegetable products....... —17-7 | —29-1 | —43-2 || —12-8 | —93-5 | —37.7 + 6-0} + 7-9 | +13-9 
Animal products,......./.] —26-2 | —25-9 | —45.0 —15-5 | —19-2 | —31-8 || +14-5 | + 9.2 +23-9 
Textiles and textile pro- 

ECCT I ee gts —11-7 | —21-8 | —35-6 || + 0- —14-3 | —19-8 }} +-13-3 + 9-6 | +24.7 
Wood and paper products..| —36-0 —46-7 | —52-9 | —29-2 | —38-9 | —44.3 +10-6 | +14-5 | +18.2 
Iron and its products...... —46-4 | —62-8 | —71-3 | —38-2 | —52-4 | —58.2 +15-3 | +28-0 | 445-5 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

SS aes Sc iepeegigener ae “33-0 | —39-9 | —46-4 |} —24-3 | —35-6 | —16-3 +13-0 | + 7-2 | +56-0 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

PE US ih, Set cee as i oe 8-6 | —47-8 | —41-4 || —30-1 | —40-0 | —31-1 +13-8 | +14-9 | +17-6 
Chemicals and chemical 

products........ pened: — 7:8 | —17-2 | —33-0 + 2-6 | — 7-6] —20-0 || +11-3 +11-6 | +16-4 
Miscellaneous products!....| —50-8 | —64-5 —72-7 || —42-6 | —58-2 | —64-7 || +16-7 +17-8 | +29-2 
Central electricstations...| —17-6 | —21-5 | — 6. —16-1 | —20:0 | — 1-3 + 1-7 | + 1-9 | + 5.9 

Averages for All Indus- 

a eg ae —28-9 | —42.7 ' —48.2 || —21-5 | —34.4 | —37.1 +10-4 ' 414-6 | 421-4 


1 In 1930 bridge building was transferred from this group to that of iron and its products. 


Analysis by Groups of Industries.—The iron and its products group was 
hit hardest by the depression. In gross value of products, the output of these 
industries was reduced by 71-3 p.c. in 1933 compared with 1929. In salaries and 
wages paid the reduction was 62-8 p.c. and in employees 46-4 p.c. The wood and 
paper group and those of non-ferrous metals and animal products suffered severely 
but not by any means as much as in the first group named. ‘The records of central 
electric stations, the chemical and textile industries were particularly good; the 
first named showed the least reduction of all groups in gross value of production, 
but the chemicals showed the smallest reductions in both employees and salaries 
and wages paid. The miscellaneous group of industries showed a reduction of 
72-7 p.c. in gross value of products, 50-8 p.c. in the number of employees and 
64-5 p.c. in the salaries and wages paid. This group was not as severely affected 
as these figures would indicate as the bridge-building industry was transferred 
from this group to that of iron and its products. The iron and its products group, 


_ therefore, suffered more severely than the figures in the foregoing table indicate. 


From the low year of the depression, so far as the manufacturing industries 
are concerned, viz., 1933, while there has been marked improvement in all groups, 
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non-ferrous metals and iron and its products have shown the greatest improvement 
in gross value of products and quite naturally central electric stations have shown 
the least. In salaries and wages paid, iron and its products is also the leader, but in 
employees engaged the miscellaneous group takes first place. It is of interest to note 
that in the section of the above table, which compares 1934 data with those for 1929 
as regards employees engaged, two industrial groups—chemicals and textiles— 
actually show increases, although that for textiles is very small. The miscellaneous 
group of industries and iron and its products have made least headway towards 
the 1929 level, although, as previously stated, the latter group had made a very 
marked advance from the low point of the depression. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 

A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compila- 
tion of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine 
to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 

Vegetable Products.—Though first in value of gross production in 1934, this 
group ranked only fourth in the number of people employed and in salaries and 
wages paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and 
rice mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products for their raw materials. They produced in 1934, 19-0 p.c. of the total 
manufacturing production and employed 14-2 p.c. of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries. 

The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufac- 
tures, but it is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. 
The War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 435 
flour mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a 
capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity 
reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has been adversely 
affected by the difficulties which beset the Canadian grain trade and the great 
decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 5,053,732 barrels in 1934, but in spite of the decrease Canada — 
continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 

With the increase in urban population, as well as the improvement in trans- 
portation, which increasingly enables rural communities to purchase factory-made 
bread, the bread industry made rapid strides during the past decade. During this — 
period there was an increase of 37 p.c. in the capital invested and 56 p.c. in the 
number of employees. The production of bread and other bakery products re-— 
quired the labour of about 19,000 people in 1934. This industry had an output 
valued at $57,295,522, a capital investment of $44,196,221, while the employees 
numbered 18,562 and the salaries and wages paid amounted to $15,794,117. This 
industry was thus the third largest employer of labour among the manufacturing 
industries of the country. In salaries and wages paid, however, it ranked only fifth. 

The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life 
of the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as 
a manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1930 she was the fifth largest importer of raw 
rubber in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
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and Germany. In 1934, however, Japan and Russia were also ahead of Canada 
in the imports of raw rubber. Existing plants in 1934 numbered 51 and represented 
a capital investment of $66,047,471, including equipment and working capital. 
These plants furnished employment to 11,079 persons who received $10,858,637 in 
salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $55,230,381. They also used 
raw materials to the value of $18,439,498, mainly imported from tropical countries. 
The rubber industry also forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the 
cotton yarn and cloth industry, which.supplies tire fabrics. The industry, besides 
supplying the domestic market, contributes materially to the export trade of 
Canada. The products find their way to the remotest parts of the world, as a 
_ glance at the list of countries to which rubber tires are shipped would show. Spain, 
Peru, Dutch East Indies, British East Africa, and China are but a few of the far- 
flung countries into which Canadian tires find their way. 

Establishments engaged in the production of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
numbered 127 in 1934. The capital invested in the industry amounted to 
$51,546,009, employees numbered 8,150 with salary and wage payments of 
$6,954,646, while the products made were valued at $37,489,025 exclusive of excise 
taxes. If these taxes were added, the output of the tobacco industry would be 
worth over $66,000,000. This industry thus contributes about $29,000,000 to 
the Dominion treasury in excise taxes alone. Canada is self-sufficient as regards 
its requirements of manufactured tobacco products. Practically the whole of the 
Canadian production goes to supply domestic demand, imports and exports of 
manufactured tobacco products being extremely small. The tobacco industry 
also contributes materially to the agricultural economy of Canads. Of the 
materials used, amounting to $18,629,615, $14,164,681 was for raw leaf tobacco. 
_ All told, the tobacco industry consumed 36,100,480 lb. of raw leaf tobacco of 

which 26,927,337 lb. was of domestic growth. 

The fruit and vegetable preparations industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division 
of this group. In 1934, this industry reported an output valued at $35,330,577, a 
capital investment of $39,266,310 and an employment of 7,524 persons, who'received 
$4,704,518 in salaries and wages. The development of the canned foods trade has 
effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables of 
many kinds are to be had at all times of the year with much of their original freshness 
and flavour. The producers in the country are provided with an enormously 
extended market and the consumers in both city and country with cheap and whole- 
some food in great variety. The industry has made rapid str:des in the past few years. 
During the period of 1923-34 the volume of fruit and vegetable preparations produced 
increased 137 p.c. This growth is indeed remarkable, as it represents a correspond- 
ing increase in the domestic demand for these products, the foreign trade being rela- 
_ tively small as compared with the domestic production. Imports in 1934 were valued 
at $2,414,234 and exports at $4,118,482. According to these figures, the industry 
besides supplying the domestic requirements also has a small exportable surplus. 

Other important industries of this group are: biscuits and confectionery. 

_ brewing, distilling, and sugar refining. 
| Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large measure 
_ by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
_ or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, ete. 
The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
_ with a value of production in 1934 of $122,112,406. Next comes butter and cheese, 
with a value of $92,813,271. These two industries represented about two-thirds 
of the production of the entire group. 
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The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 
has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 
agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Kastern Townships of Quebee 
and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces and in the more recent northern setiJements of Quebec and Ontario. 
For an industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little © 
tendency toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $92,813,271 — 
soming from no fewer than 2,632 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient 
points throughout the farming communities. ; 

The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, 
mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide 
a ready supply of hides. ‘There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces and no 
fewer than 211 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1934, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, representing a total capital of about $23,000,000 with an annual out- 
put of over $32,000,000 and employing 14,868 men and women. The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, 665 establishments were engaged in 1934 in canning, curing — 
and packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at $24,000,000. 


Textile Products.—The output of textiles in 1934 was valued at $342,054,536. | 
The establishments classified in this group, which numbered 2,234, represent a capital ; 
investment of $328,362,816, they furnished employment to 115,695 persons who were 
paid $90,796,601 in salaries and wages and also spent $174,532,597 for materials. 

In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was third in 1934 among the ten major groups shown in the sum- 
mary statistics of Table 3, p. 409, being exceeded only by the wood and vegetable 
products groups. ‘Textiles accounted for over 13. p.c. of the net manufacturing 
production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the textile 
eroup made in 1934 to the employment in the Dominion, the group stood second in 
the number of employees and in salaries and wages paid, with over 21 p.c. of the 
total employees in manufacturing and 17 p.c. of the total salaries and wages paid. 
Again, this wide group of textiles may be regarded as two distinct divisions: (1) 
the spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. If so 
regarded, the first division assumes the proportions of a very large industrial group 
with a gross production of $180,188,058, while the second division, which usually 
is the larger, had a production of only $161,866,478 in 1934. ‘ 

From the standpoint of gross value of production, cotton yarn and cloth in 
1934 was again the leading industry in the textile group. The output was valued 
at $61,306,490 while the persons employed numbered 18,106 and the salaries and 
wages paid totalled $13,768,278. This industry made substantial gains in 1934. 
The value of production increased 20 p.c., the number of employees 12 p.c. and the 
volume of production 10 p.c. . | 

The hosiery and knitted goods industry is also worthy of special mention. 
From the standpoint of employment, it was the second industry in 1934, employing 
17,978 persons and paying $13,565,616 in salaries and wages. Despite the depressed 
condition of the textile industry generally, the volume and value of production of 
this branch of the industry held up remarkably well, the value of production being 
only 25-6 p.c. lower than the peak year of 1929 while the volume was actually 1-8 
p.c. higher. Employment, however, has declined by 1,070 or 5-4 p.c. since 1929 

The outstanding feature of the textile situation in Canada has been the great 
expansion of the silk industry during the past few years, at a time when practically 
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all other industries were experiencing a diminishing demand for their products. 
Compared with 1926, this industry increased its output by $17,371,906 or 204 p.c. 
and also furnished employment to 6,797 more people—an increase in employment 
of 280 p.c. 


Wood and Paper.—The forests of Canada have always been an important 
factor in the building up and maintaining of manufacturing industries. Since early 
pioneering times the sawmill has formed one of the first steps from the pioneering 
community to the industrial centre. There is to-day practically no form of industrial 
activity in which wood is not used, directly as a raw material or indirectly as, for 
example, in the form of paper. The primary operations in the woods provide work 


during part of the year for at least 200,000 individuals, largely during the season 


when employment in manufacturing industries is at its minimum. This has a 


_ valuable steadying effect on general labour conditions throughout the year. 


The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on building and 
construction operations and the export markets, has shown wide fluctuations. The 


_ peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft. b.m., has never been 
equalled. It was followed by a general decline to the 2,869,000 M reported for 
(1921. A second peak was reached in 1929 of 4,742,000 M. Production then 
" decreased annually to a minimum in 1932 amounting to 1,810,000 M. There 


were increases in 1933 and 1934. 
The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from 


the sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 with a gross value of 


$146,950,000 and then declined to $52,289,642 in 1933 but increased to $57,860,721 
in 1934. ; 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development in Canadian 
industry. In 1881 there were oniy 36 paper and 5 pulp mills in operation in Canada. 
By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important manu- 


_ facturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes has held that position ever 


since. The peak of production was reached in 1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood 


_ pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In that year there were 108 pulp 
_and paper mills in operation, consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using 


_ hydro-electric power valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, for 


| 


the first time, produced more newsprint paper than the United States and became 
the world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity, maintaining that position 


_ ever since in spite of decreases in production. During 1934 this industry produced 


| 
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_ 3,636,335 tons of pulp and 3,069,516 tons of paper. Of this paper, 2,604,973 tons 


was newsprint, more than two and a half times. the‘production of the United States. 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from the 
pulp and-paper mills reached their maximum production of $187,882,000 in 1929. 
Phesvalue in 1933 for these industries was $127,011,886 and in 1934, $139,108,400. 
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~~? ‘Tfon and Its Prodiicts.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their products 


is one“of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now produced in Canada, as 


the ‘kndwii deposits though extensive, are not of sufficiently high grade to permit 
econdmit récovery under present conditions. Yet there has been built up a primary 
steel industry of considerable importance, and the secondary or fabricating industries 
have been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 

There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one being in Nova 


Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from 


_the great Wabana deposits which it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland, while 


the Ontario works are dependent on foreign ore and coal, which are brought from 
the United States. These companies have 11 blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 


hn 
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1-5 million tons of pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 
1,080,160 long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, 
rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including electric 
steel furnaces, there were 27 steel plants in operation in 1934, which, with the 17 
rolling mills, 4 pig iron plants, and 3 ferro-alloy plants, represented a capital of 
$90,079,004 and employed 7,400 hands to produce primary products worth — 
$29,101,463. This output value was $10-6 millions above the 1933 total and $12-9 
millions above the 1932 figures, which was the lowest recorded since the Bureau 
commenced to collect annual statistics in 1918. The value for 1933 was $18,492,549, 
for 1932, $16,197,526, for 1931, $36,911,245 and for 1930, $52,588,935. 


Automobile manufacturing was the most important of the secondary iron and 
steel industries in 1934, and the production value of $76,133,448 was 78 p.c. over” 
the 1933 figure and the highest reported for this industry since 1930. Sixteen — 
companies manufactured or assembled motor cars in Canada in 1934 and 21 separate 
factories were in operation. The capacity of these plants was reported at 234,000 
automobiles and 33,500 trucks annually, from which it is calculated that the industry 
operated at about 44 p.c. of capacity during 1934 when 116,852 cars and trucks 
were produced. In 1929, the year of highest production, the plants operated at. 
66 p.c. of their estimated capacity. Production in 1929 totalled 262,625 cars at 
$163,497,675; in 1930 the output was 153,372 cars at $91,766,806; in 1931, 82,559 
cars at $52,964,936; in 1932, 60,789 cars at $38,560,796; and in 1933, 65,852 cars at. 
$38,630,463. Exports of automobiles and parts declined from $47,005,671 in 1929 
to $20,386,354 in 1930 and to $7,091,994 in 1932; there was an increase of 39 p.c. 
in 1933 to $9,843,361 and a gain in 1934 over 1933 of 99 p.c. to $19,619,016. 


There are also numerous works in Canada for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, automobile parts, boilers and engines, 
- castings and forgings, sheet metal products, hardware and tools, wire and wire goods, 
etc., and the variety of products made in these establishments is increasing yearly. 


The iron and steel industries which are engaged almost entirely in the production 
of capital goods have been severely affected by the depressed economic conditions 
of the past few years. In 1934, the 1,255 operating factories reported production 
valued at $308,303,352 compared with $211,961,908 in 1933, $225,832,185 in 1932, 
$374,725,068 in 1931, $569,745,973 in 1930, and $738,012,980 in 1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Production from this group of manufactures, which 
includes non-ferrous smelters and refineries, electrical equipment factories, brass 
foundries, etc., advanced 44 p.c. in 1934 to a value of $237,233,670 compared with 
$164,765,604 in 1933, $152,111,317 in 1932 and $250,458,721 in 1930. Capital 
employed in the 488 operating factories in 1934 was reported at $263,488,479 and 
the number of employees was given at 30,177. 


The smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals was the leading industry of 
the group in 1934. Fourteen plants were operated in that year by 11 different 
companies and products were valued at $149,936,239. Capital employed amounte¢ 
to $146,047,422 and the average number of workers was 8,298. Products include¢ 
aluminium, nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, bismuth, cadmium 
selenium, radium, and other refinery products. Output value in 1934 was the bes! 
on record and 49 p.c. higher than in 1933. 

The electrical apparatus industry showed a considerable increase in 1934, du 


chiefly to better demand for heavy electrical machinery, wire and cable, and radios 
Output in 1934 totalled $50,234,811 compared with $37,012,509 in 1933. Radi 
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production alone advanced to 188,710 sets at $8,196,248 in 1934 from 112,273 sets 


at $4,401,313 in 1933 and 121,468 sets at $6,808,877 in 1932. 


Jewellery, silverware, white metal alloys, aluminium utensils, and brass and 
copper goods were the other important products made in factories in this group. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—This group of manufactures includes such leading 
industries as coke making, oil refining and the manufacture of glass, artificial 
abrasives, bricks, cement, etc. Final figures for 1934 show that the output for this 
group amounted in value to $166,782,852, which is 18 p.c. above the corresponding 
total for 1933 but 31 p.c. below 1929. 


The petroleum-refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil, but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from the United States or South America. In 1934 there were 42 refin- 
erles operating at advantageous points across the Dominion. These units used 
1,109,510,343 gallons of crude oil in that year and produced refined commodities 
worth $75,691,078. About 4,876 people were given employment and the capital 


- investment was $66,450,496. 


Forty-one coke and gas plants representing an investment of $99 millions 
made products worth $38,272,020. Glass, cement, lime, salt, brick, dressed stone, 
cement products and asbestos goods were also made in this group of industries. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—That chemical manufactures occupy an 
important place in Canadian industry is apparent from the fact that in 1934 a total 
of 17,130 persons were employed in the 736 plants which made chemicals and allied 
products. These’ plants produce the greater part of the chemicals that are con- 
sumed in this country. In 1934 the apparent consumption of chemicals and allied 


products amounted in value to $121,851,858, of which $108.052,039 or 88-7 p.c. 


was of domestic manufacture. 


Output of chemicals and allied products was valued at $108,052,039 at factory 
prices in 1934. This total was about 16-4 p.c. above the 1933 value of $92,820,761 
and 13-4 p.c. above the total of $95,279,376 in 1932. Paints, soaps, medicinals, 
acids and chemical salts are the most important products. Output from the 16 
plants in the heavy chemical industry, which represented a capital of $45,033,355, 
amounted to $16,494,139 in 1934 and in 1929 was up to $28,021,972. Acetic acid, 


calcium, cyanamide, sodium cyanide, caustic soda, soda ash, sulphuric acid, 


phosphorus, calcium carbide, and nitre cake are among the leading products. The 
export trade in these commodities amounted to about $9,000,000 in 1934. 


The medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations industry employed 3,506 
workers in 1934 and paid $4,306,409 in salaries and wages. Production in that year 
was valued at $19,484,094. The paints industry was next in importance, there 
being 79 factories in this line of manufacture, with output worth $18,618,371. The 
production of soaps and cleaning preparations was worth $13,614,464 and 1,818 
people worked in the 101 factories in this industry. Compressed gases, fertilizers, 
coal-tar products, wood-distillation products, inks, adhesives, polishes, and a 
multitude of other such products are also made in the chemical plants. 

Many chemical products are also made in industries which for statistical 
purposes are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products, and artificial abrasives are 


_ classified in other groups. 


Central Electric Stations.—The generation of power by central electric 


stations, which is of such vital importance to the development of manufactures in 
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Canada, has increased very rapidly since the Great War. ‘The output in 1919, the 
first year for which statistics have been compiled, amounted to 5:5 billion kilowatt 
hours and by 1930 had grown to 18 billion kilowatt hours. In spite of a temporary 
set-back occasioned by the general contraction in industrial production, the output 
for 1934 reached a new high record of 21-2 billion kilowatt hours. The pulp and 
paper industry is the largest user of electric energy. During 1934, this industry 
purchased 8-4 billion kilowatt hours from central electric stations, or about 40 p.c. 
of the total output. Other large users of electric energy are: the primary iron and 
steel industry, non-ferrous metal smelting and acids, alkalies, and salts establish- 


8.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 
Lene ee ene eee 


Salaried Employees. 


: ; Capital 
je nee, Gr r Kind of Industry. 
rovince, Group o d of Industry Employed. Salien’ 
$ $ 
Totals, by Provinces...................+-+: 4,703,917, 730 160,986,876 
1) Prince Edward Island...............000-- 3,517, 088 207,336 
SE INO Va SCOLIA cate een since ote ema er 119, 064, 747 2,934,591 
Si New, Brunswick a.0 gees coe acter ie etree 123,476,314 3,145,342 
A PR@NIC DOC eras aie cinretelesicies erste sclaievelseysvere(cteueinierare 1,678, 486,302 47,169,412 
5) LOntariogea he ocatetc bs Se eee slietele sta eee t 2,063, 721,375 84,805,090 
Gln Manitobay.ssece.: no ctsc dose en mar erries 183, 937, 703 6, 811,494 
9\" Saskatchowalll. oss < tsi ce coi lee octeiiaiciel 65,975, 159 2,562,585 
Sit vA Derta Oh. 27 ee ators e cele stone sete cee tye 98,418, 699 3,851,201 
9| British Columbia and Yukon............. 367,320,343 9,499, 825 
Totals; by. Groups ....02..c0 hie ss eee 4,703,917,730 160,986,876 
1)" Veeotable products: afee.c «ee-acase see 506, 714,365 23,946,918 
9D PeAnimal proauctsrasce cae csrticte crac sete e oterese 210, 260, 801 14,345,616 
8| ‘Textiles and textile products.............- 328,362,816 20,271,456 
4| Wood and paper products. ............-00% 884, 503, 673 36,934,544 
Bi) Lromancd ats Productsh sac iereces ce cisls ce ses 547, 892, 157 22,011,084 
6| Non-ferrous metal products............... 263,488,479 11,302, 042 
”| Non-metallic mineral products............ 307,338,479 7,063, 652 
8| Chemicals and chemical products......... 156, 788,418 10,578,367 
9| Miscellaneous industries........-.2.sseeee- 67,716,376 4,098, 584 
10| Central electric stations..............e006- 1,430, 852, 166 10, 434, 613 
1.—Vegetable Products...................- 506,714,365 23,946,918 
1} Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 40,476, 440 3,630, 738 
2| Bread and other bakery products......... 44,196, 221 2,669, 156 
Bla Breweries rt cencenceent oe ee eto aioe Gazer 58, 747, 130 2,114, 464 
4\\-Cofiee; teavand spices’. =s .k'cn- cee octeeas = sr 13, 837, 780 1,426,800 
Sle Wistilleriescnaren Fite eh sete met taueaeiek 47,980, 630 810,988 
6|— Plour-and feed! millsi=.o70 see ese eee oe 59, 293 , 426 2,044,581 
Fi MOOS MbLeAKTASE ee ale stem ices ote ches aieia ontoe > 5, 213,811 187,092 
8| Foods, stock and poultry................- 4,360,198 310, 274 
9). Foods}miseellancousis, 2325 20s weet oe 9,613, 643 1,084,872 
10| Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 39, 266,310 1,270,970 
Ail Teelveréam@comesics ee. sore n eis cle aerial 573, 806 18,630 
12), #linseed-oilkand oilicakess 7.0. eee 2,394,498 104, 620 
13} Macaroni, vermicelli, etc.............--6+- 2,066, 866 103,380 
“14/5 Maltiand malt products... <. cases ees oe 9, 233, 653 163, 668 
15) WRice millseAee vic ak cmies ie wnetoe cieiclers-stare ee 868, 034 40,580 . 
16} Rubber goods, including footwear......... 66, 047,471 2,884,461 
Vi Starchvanadse Wicoees sa. -c.sais + s.s. tem eens 5,901,477 132, 607 
18] sSuganrefineries* crs.ee meer ele eons 33,151, 249 985,447 
19| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............ 51,546, 009 3,424,326 
20| ‘Tobacco processing and packing........... 3, 836,369 248, 286 
21 ETLOG2, coe ator aorta ile ele evds ev aseshesereraretene 8,109,344 290,978 
2.—Animal Products. ..............seee005 210,260,801 14,345,616 
1) Animal ollagid fafass core neces casas. ae 98,366 6,463 
oi) Belting pleathermw.ce ccc cnc meres ates oe 757, 543 96,109 
3| Boot and shoe findings, leather............ 1, 862, 667 107,941 
4\\ Bootstand shoes; leathers .cc, sre. cetse> ore oe 22,709,588 2,306,990 
dt eButterand cheese a. ..cmccer eeakhectareeratee 61,513,373 3,933, 099 
6) {Condensed milk. 58 doaki. dee tee ae 4,784,423 201, 028 » 
4\ Dairy progucts;othetunc: oceans once nee coc 2,204, 434 131, 033 
8| Fish curing and packing.................. 17,372,799 676,124 
9|) Hursdressingvandidyeing a. aie ecieee le ce 943,365 178,948 
10) ° Fur ZOGURE 0s) intends cece ah Mea ealeaes 11,088, 213 962, 760 
11} Gloves and mittens, leather............... 2,181,362 236,549 
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$1,430,852,166 or 30 p.c. of the total. 


Approximately 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations in 1934 
was used for residence lighting and other domestic services, while 5-9 p.c. was ex- 
ported to the United States. 


The growth of central electric stations is also strikingly illustrated in the in- 
crease since 1919 of 247 p.c. in the capital investment, which in 1934 totalled 


This industry is also unique in that there 


are no expenditures for raw material, the main items of expenditure are, therefore, 
for the upkeep of plant and payment of interest charges on the huge capital invest- 


ment. 


Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1934. 


Employees on Wages. 


Power 
Installed. 


——— | | LT 
Cee i 


Male. |Female.| Wages. 
No. No. $ 

338,953] 106,479] 372,607,759 
575 247 392,880 
10,492 2,238 9,466, 734 
9,477 1,900 8, 222, 283 
106,951) 45,551] 114,028,496 
160,172] 48,731) 186,029,012 
14,076} 3,201) 15,209,496 
3,611 344 3,531,398 
7,744] 1,094) 7,924,544 
25,855) 3,173} 27,802,916 
338,953) 106,479) 372,607,759 
42,780} 19,259) 47,442,458 
36,518} 10,051) 35,845,752 
46,128} 57,276] 70,525,145 
83,889! 8,890) 80,426,425 
66, 840 2,603) 66,913,084 
20,462} 3,413} 23,795,944 
17,187 499) 17,841,902 
8,760} 2,541) 10,341,373 
7,703 1,947 8,080, 798 
8, 686 il 11,394,878 
42,780| 19,259) 47,442,458 
3,635} 4,518} 5,232,196 
13,870 1,926} 13,124,961 
3, 280 40 3,477,925 
653 536 1,002, 826 
860 461 1,001,957 
3, 608 157| 3,090,731 
330 aa:7: 511,909 
294 22 - 271, 240 
600 442 814, 052 
3,130 8,545 3,433,548 
40 14 35, 503 
157| Nil 134, 791 
132 92 123,231 
224 Nil 325,135 
62} Nil 69, 284 
6,661] 2,757) 7,974,176 
419 14 428, 097 
1, 635 86 1,934,215 
2,140 3,896 3,530,320 
673 555 603, 669 
377 21 322, 692 
36,518) 10,051) 35,845,752 
17| Nil 15,127 
85 1 77,251 
296 53 227,582 
8,352 5,100 8, 264, 109 
9,994 289| 9,207,745 
496 31 543, 884 
183 14 211,290 
3,145 970 2,193,995 
559 119 502, 862 
1,232 1,021 2,000, 870 
635 932 895,935 


8,526,375! 


8,920! 
264,300! 
227,916! 

3, 728, 8791 
2,606, 5951 
488, 2691 
148, 8441 
179, 2701 
873, 3821 


11,306, 2882 


332, 0522 
117, 843? 
219, 938? 
2,115, 205? 


70, 0242 
7,061, 5922 


332,052 


1 Hixclusive of purchased power. 
by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity from the gross value of products. 


2 Including purchased power. 


Cost of Value of Products. 
Fuel and Cost of 
Electricity. | Materials. Net.# Gross 
$ $ $ $ 
79,838,002) 1,280,977,053) 1,222,943,899) 2,583,758, 954 
100, 125 1,921,421 1,281,040 3,302,586] 1 
3,940, 541 28,497,123 28,406,917 60, 844,581) 2 
3,062,672 24, 637,918 26,357, 257 54,057,847) 3 
28, 292,614 357, 751, 720 380, 453, 666 766,498,000] 4 
33, 536, 031 610,485, 807 611,303,863] 1,255,325, 701) 5 
2,153,866 54,719,469 48,484, 665 105,358,000) 6 
1, 734, 216 24, 289, 080 16, 238,427 42,261,723] 7 
1,430, 656 40,381, 587 27,576,875 69,389,118] 8 
5,587,281 88, 292,928 82,841,189 176, 721,398] 9 
79,838,002) 1,230,977,053| 1,222,943,899| 2,533,758, 954 
8, 923,963 260,491,348 210,899,307 480,314,618) 1 
4,442,902 226, 262,465 94,998,316 325, 703, 683] 2 
6,798,445 174, 532, 597 160, 723 , 494 342,054,536] 3 
25,805, 806 155,389, 258 223 , 240, 884 404,435,948] 4 
10,878, 042 154, 055, 806 143,369,504 308,303,352] 5 
5,364, 840 119, 713,328 112,155,502 237,233,670] 6 
10,917,334 84,508,166 11,857,302 166,782,852] 7 
3, 837, 233 41,998,776 62, 216, 030 108,052,039] 8 
867,817 14, 025,309 21,521,517 36,414, 643) 9 
2,001,620 Nil 122,461,993 124, 463, 613/10 
8,923,963 260,491,348 210,899,307 480,314,618 
711, 769 18,257,191 21,107,957 40,076,917) 1 
1, 952, 633 26, 681, 559 28,661,330 57,295,522) 2 
676, 621 11,612,712 24,065,865 36,355,198) 3 
94,839 16,598,466 5,973,708 22,667,013) 4 
313,876 3, 185,958 8, 730, 279 12,230,113] 5 
1,308,986 74, 048, 243 20,388,954 95,746,183) 6 
177,718 2,908, 531 5, 706, 158 8,792,407) 7 
60,321 3,023,716 1, 136, 097 4,220,134] 8 
167,130 6,201,119 6,974, 884 13,343,133) 9 
567,095 20, 466, 907 14, 296,575 35,330, 577/10 
14,788 : 140, 850 246, 060/11 
52,591 1,996,802 594, 681 2,644, 074/12 
43,672 803. 143 501, 934 1,348, 749)13 
260, 626 4,031, 841 2,305, 296 6,597, 763|14 
6,471 928,175 173,652 1,108, 298}15 
1,192,427 18,439,498 35,598,456 55, 230, 381/16 
175, 937 2,521,140 1,757,796 4,454,873]17 
903, 070 24,099, 994 11,004, 144 36, 007, 208/18 
146, 439 18, 629, 615 18, 712,971 37,489, 025/19 
47,655 4,154,898 1,362,278 5,564, 831/20 
49,299 1,811,418 1,705,442 3,566, 159/24 
4,442,902 226,262,465 94,998,316 325,703,683 
On bad 33,612 49,761 89,500} 1 
10, 747 381, 908 290, 842 683,497] 2 
34,475 512,179 622,800 1,169,454] 3 
274, 782 17,021,115 15, 009, 740 32,305,637) 4 
1,615,597 63, 763, 974 27,433,700 92,813,271) 5 
305,344 4,617, 298 2,478, 619 7,401,261] 6 
42,365 557, 458 946, 924 1,546, 747| 7 
323,575 15,567,160 8,166, 192 24,056,927) 8 
27,510 308, 675 1,163, 604 1,499,789} 9 
64,417 7,949,472 4,642, 833 12,656, 722)10 
20,737 1,940,380 1,678; 737 8,634, 854) 11 


3 Net value is obtained 
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8.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 


2,—Animal Products—concluded. 


12} Hair goods, animal and human............ 
13\?rLeather tanneriests...comees cen one tee ae eer 
14; Miscellaneous leather goods............... 
15] Sausage and sausage casings............... 
16} Slaughtering and meat packing............ 


3.—Textiles and Textile Products.......... 


Awnings) tents and sallgees.cn sccm ccc 
Bavsrcottonand jute weemcre one see ce 
Battinsvandsawadaingraae-cenereeer eer 
Carpets, mats and TUBS... sees seen eee ees 
Clothing iactony,,ameniss teen eteen eae 
Clothing, factory, women’ Sic eeeeeeeeeeees 
Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s... 
Cordage, rope and bwinds sc ee ae 
COTSEUS sae eee eo eset eee 
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ill.Cotton textiles: mers. «ao etece ree one 
Le eCotton thread ete okie cele tele te 
13) Cotton varnandiclotine eee ne eee 
14| Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 
15| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 
1G Slax tdressed ate ret ieee rca 
17 Furnishing OVO RYANVEITKCIOA AS SaHOE AE AGAR ¢ 
18} Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 
19) Soiiatstanditapsinen ee cease otitis see 
20| Hosiery and knitted goods................ 
21| Miscellaneous textiles, 7.€.8...............- 
22| Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 
23 eSillciandartrinelalscilivni. cjereerercnreatstete rsa 
D4 ME WoolleniGlotiy avec ee ore ee resareee 
Dalle Woollemroodseire Shesete rete. aati riese 
26| ee Woollentyarnte nace setre.ietriatien Gitte eee 
27 ee Allother industricsatras erecta serio sete 


4.—Wood and Paper Products............. 


1} Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies.. 

DMebluie printingereerer ee... cicr ee 
SI MEB Oa OUULGIN Oe eras enti nceereereer ear 
A Boxesiand: bags: paper ceca ets toc: 
5 |B OXCSMWOO GEIS NA tes... feretoreoneton ae 
6| Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 
7h led GI SICH RCCTE liens meat Siete Bru ct chiro kato & 
8 
9 


Coo pelrdce ere oe ae eee 
10| Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping.. 
TU exCel sion eee aire eee et en er ae oe 
1? Sobloormeshordwoods.caineeee emote nee 
Tle Burntvures erect sc ie een ere 


Ib) alban alovesa taal eniilih Mee ey Greer ROR aD & 
16| Miscellaneous paper products.............. 
17} Miscellaneous wooden products............ 
18} Planing mills, sash and door factories..... 
19 Printing and bookbinding Non ee et ee 
20| Erintinovand publishing ss aes scnee oes 
Blip eulprand papers pce ose ce ec ee 
22| Roofing paper, wallboard, etc............. 
OSE SAWIMIUISs er pre eet rn cde ee ciao ne 
JA SDOTLING COOUSe stein emerecitee ccets 
Dll nade composition we see aed eee 
BE NV OOCON WEE! cei se Montara sive cg seis 


5.—Iron and Its Preducts................. 


Acricultural implements. aee.cne ssn oreo 
Auntomo bilesaveete hen. o cites cree aan ee eeee 
Automobileisuppliese.....aesh.eecnes eee vier 
IBicgy-clesvand skates aa... seins coins viele 
Boilers, tanks and engines...............+. 
Bridge ‘and structural steel work.......... 
Castings anditonrcings es. ..cmenietn cere. ere 

Hardware and tools... ....sssscececececes 
Ironvand steel products; 116.8 seseu ces +e 
Machinery s.icvectteasies vo Rhareltto chesescthis otete 
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Establish- 
ments. 


No. 


5 

90 
224 
64 
147 
2,234 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


73,726 
21,352, 180 
5,396, 028 
1,157,110 
56, 765, 624 


328,362,816 


1,554,337 
5,353, 146 
1, 244,565 
6, 924, 227 
15, 221, 828 
19,389, 407 
537, 236 
10,416,346 
3,550,473 
943,816 
2,091,590 
2,901,875 
75, 889, 237 
5,397,621 
23,716, 700 
86, 813 

14, 620, 159 
626,510 
5,812,476 
49, 446, 669 
11, 637, 946 
682, 674 
34,192, 892 
20,483,554 
6,957, 683 
8,459, 065 
223,971 


884,503,673 
152, 046 
173, 458 

1,961, 228 
20,724,597 
7,046,619 
1,891,772 
165, 827 
3,729, 646 
1,962,940 
9,527,368 
296, 678 
3,807, 687 
27,160, 732 
1,140,197 
11,980,570 


13,425,340) 


4,564, 860 
29,940, 846 
41,005, 455 


56,316,901): 


554,973,891 
4,548,370 
71,649,185 
1,458, 275 
954,363 
1,328,423 
1,632,701 
10, 983, 697 


347,892,157 


55,742, 696 
34, 520, 938 
19,393, 687 
2,330,478 
14, 202, 122 
19,947,521 
71, 187,589 
23, 603, 246 
5,968, 530 
53,311,396 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. |Female. 

No. No. 
10 3 
285 67 
396 99 
68 17 
2,057 308 
8,354; 3,937 
108 30 
103 34 
12 3 
159 44 
1,118 388 
1,486 812 
75 28 
81 28 
172 197 
36 21 
89 40 
62 21 
455 145 
113 35 
834 513 

1} Nil 
609 269 
172 7 
415 178 
877 591 
245 43 
18 9 
619 293 
350 122 
80 26 
115 57 
10 3 
19,227) 4,685 
10 3 
22 7 
167 10 
667 258 
299 43 
250 7 

76| Nil 
127 Gi 
102 8 
447 144 
19 5 
106 24 
1,073 230 
38 ite: 
358 75 
442 194 
146 37 
Le uES 158 
2,477 685 
5,783 1,838 
2,684 490 
231 Gy 
2,251 165 
77 34 
57 13 
52 11 
ho 12 
125 33 
9,817| 2,522 
451 127 
1,346 427 
470 194 
9 6 
379 71 
463 63 
Teor 425 
461 180 
291 50 
1,481 434 


Salaries. 


$ 


13, 488 
815, 056 
539, 262 
112,998 

4,027,768 


20,271,456 


168, 427 
314,386 
46,962 
354,356 
2,088, 247 
3,575, 926 
205, 678 
255, 014 
571,615 
86,387 
174,945 


174,544 . 


1, 192, 829 
306,311 
1,792,137 
1,731 
1,406,791 
, 202 
910,388 
2,636, 187 
800,196 
50, 082 
1,559, 068 
951,323 
271,934 
298, 817 
41,973 


36,934, 544 


11,992 
41,433 
156,427 
1,867,148 
502, 860 
168, 966 
11,406 
244,059 
124, 442 
1,165, 679 
17,006 
200,061 
1,825,755 
55, 660 
1,297,562 
1,176,033 
266,874 
1,455,381 
4,869,537 
10, 962, 226 
7,148,763 
445,595 
1,883, 809 
124,312 
132, 228 
103 , 303 
101, 804 
474, 223 


22,011,084 


1,090, 107 
3,532,018 
1,155,331 

20, 736 


783 , 626. 


992, 681 
3, 293 , 922 
1,165,442 

461,892 
2,974,472 


~ 


fh 


oo 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1934—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Cost of 


Net.1 


Value of Products. 


———e—ee—————~an—_=sSO_ee ee ss se eee | | | 


Power 
Male. |Female.| Wages. Installed. 
No. No. $ h.p. 

12 8,922 75 
3,124 104 2,668, 245 15,335 
1, 203 537 1,215, 750 1,476 
270 38 231,615 510 
6,915 839 7,580,570 34, 056 
46,128) 57,276) 70,525,145 219,938 
178 150 230,381 238 
303 482 564, 712 1,146 
92 ze 102,093 627 
578 326 641, 100 2,116 
3,753 3,590 5,800, 668 1,572 
4,076} 10,626} 10,015,205 3, 059 
761 1,270 1,006, 738 375 
597 246 726, 639 7,515 
139 1,090 703, 230 590 
137 88 145,381 1-131 
288 481 447, 456 906 
148 382 461,305 1,925 
11,257 6,249] 12,575,449 103,114 
650 142 625,410 3,931 
3, 669 5,360 6,121,952 15, 024 
44 il 11, 756 294 
1,094 6,701 3,942,017 2,005 
55 161 114, 694 353 
1,517 1,847 2,421,491 1,719 
5,823} 10,687) 10,929,429 18,388 
812 161 §23, 186 7,167 
84 125 145,383 170 
4,907 3,401 5,976,904 17, 832 
3,256 2,251 3,778, 964 14, 655 
757 223 761,564 8,540 
1,116 1,176 1,401,781 5,426 
37 388 50, 257 120 
83,889} © 8,890} 80,426,425} 2,115,205 
28 1 15,585 183 

50 5 31,950 180 

366 3 244,936 1,620 
2,267 2,038 3,194,744 6, 749 
2,376 231 1,381,553 14,473 
322 3 240,562 2,014 
19 Nil [| 10,450 108 
566 103 509, 152 D517. 
458| Nil 345, 043 2,239 
1,321 312 2,140, 264 2,896 
56 11 36,416 AWA 
766 5 479,808 6,131 
6,806 314 4, 634, 757 21,760 
375 159 341,774 730 
Resor 494 1,969,229 3,076 
1,072 673 1,400,195 5,083 
817 83 549, 486 4,838 
4,691 26 3,163,291 47,078 
6,456 2,195 8,102,440 12,689 
7,648 1,134} 11,013,579 24,752 
23,211 608} 26,158,280 1, 654, 085 
379 3 342,826 3, 
20,056 133} 12,234,391 283, 682 
371 143 358, 816 1,610 
157 4 193, 203 93 
585 83 328,786 1,813 
612 49 372, 854 3,011 
726 77 632,055 7,762 
66,840 25603) 66,913,084 637,718 
3, 083 45] 2,686,811 21,676 
7,685 216 9,406,915 88,090 
4,031 477 4,343,029 30,873 
254 18 312,931 1,018 
1,594 3 1,507,796 21,530 
LEI BR Nil 1,096, 871 39, 066 
11,031 147 9,905, 204 63, 813 
3,342 643 3,398, 250 14, 521 
831 21 646,972 5,678 
5,528 83! 5,290, 629 39,865 


Fuel and Cost of 
Electricity. Materials. 

$ $ 
1,895 28, 078 
467,575 11,002, 236 
57,920 2,753,040 
33,390 1,408, 723 
1,156, 446 98,417, 162 
6,798,445 174,532,597 
12,963 871, 533 
40,411 6, 643, 990 
14,459 376, 761 
80,405 1, 295, 281 
126, 120 19,458, 231 
210, 093 30,473, 677 
31,726 91,831 
104,367 2,532, 887 
20,008 2,062,352 
30,001 1,032,216 
26,064 1,602,028 
61, 756 1,545,885 
1,979,009 33, 132, 480 
Sle bad 1,504, 033 
959,016 1, 463, 432 
2,063 53,770 
127, 636 12, 859, 747 
6, 758 287, 544 
114,575 5,188, 631 
749,201 21,831, 064 
191,501 3, 234,369 
10, 187 514,674 
831, 896 9, 553,932 
547,431 9,877, 162 
111, 638 2, 220, 857 
173,018 4,671,476 
4,506 152,754 
25,805,806) 155,389,258 
2,139 22,491 
4,919 41,299 
19,507 215, 402 
221,130 11,281,493 
107,212 2,482,511 
35,895 316,338 
378 24, 220 
43 , 087 818,117 
25,394 1,113,881 
114, 156 1,095,159 
10, 007 49,373 
45,098 1,328,306 
476,053 6, 781,915 
20, 132 368, 543 
86,115 3,300, 412 
178,327 6,145, 166 
70,710 1, 287, 237 
363, 812 7,888,323 
427,964 11,130, 694 
705, 037 10, 182,077 
21,967,470 53, 426, 534 
128, 065 1,800,813 
560,352 29,487, 086 
26,555 649, 800 
12,206 32,222 
16,457 344, 602 
26, 133 590, 030 
111,496 8,685, 214 
10,878,042 154,055,806 
368, 292 3, 632, 821 
566, 870 52,693,074 
550,390 12786, (a1. 
30, 166 503, 748 
194,556 2,432,907 
170, 764 2,765,535 
1,460, 757 12,141,691 
414,699 4,184, 533 
77,460 1,185, 432 
537,585 10,391,964 


Gross. 
$ $ 

25,484 55, 452/12 
6, 439, 263 17,909, 074/13 
2,853,777 5, 664, 737/14 
662, 242 2,104, 355/15 
22,538,798]  122,112,406]16 

160,723,494) 342,054,536 
735, 667 1,620,163] 1 
1,938, 243 8,622,644} 2 
338,074 729,294] 3 
1,773,512 3,149,198] 4 
14, 147,389 33,731,740] 5 
20, 849, 321 51,533,091] 6 
1,408,375 1,531,932] 7 
2,181,332 4,818,586] 8 
2,379,049 4,461,409] 9 
592,300 1,654, 517/10 
1,148,179 2,776, 271/11 
2,201,767 3,809, 408] 12 
26, 195,001 61,306, 490/13 
2,042,982 3,778, 652/14 
13, 180, 164 15, 602, 612/15 
34,610 90, 443/16 
8,724,765 21,712, 148/17 
244 , 462 538, 764/18 
5,542,553 10,845, 759/19 
22,376, 782 44,957, 047/20 
3,516, 085 6,941, 955/21 
307,376 832, 237|22 
15,493,231 25,879, 059/23 
7,343, 860 17, 768, 453/24 
2,748, 726 5, 081, 221125 
3,029, 220 7,873, 714/26 
250, 469 407, 729|27 

223,240,884| 404,435,948 
99,501 124,131] 1 
114, 422 160,640} 2 
586,538 821,447] 3 
9,532, 809 21,035,432] 4 
2,887,985 5,477, 708| 5 
685, 143 1,037,376] 6 
23, 650 48,248] 7 
1,392,873 2,254,077] 8 
866, 891 2,006,166] 9 
4, 623,908 5,833, 223|10 
105,477 164, 857/11 
1,012, 453 2,385, 857}12 
9,901, 187 17,159, 155}13 
884, 115 1,272’ 790|14 
5,215,322 8,601, 849]15 
5,926,948 12, 250, 441/16 
1,370,951 2,728, 898]17 
6, 784, 296 14,536, 431/18 
19,815, 690 31,374,348|19 
41,794,493 52, 681, 607/29 
77,253,752|  152,647,756|21 
2,347,616 4,276, 494|22 
24,771, 633 54,819, 071/23 
867,599 1,543.954/24 
475, 023 519, 451/25 
694, 733 1,055, 792/26 
787 , 938 1,404, 101/27 
2,417, 938 6, 214, 648/28 

143,369,504} 308,303,352 
4,816, 643 8,817,756] 1 
22,873,504 76, 133,448] 2 
11,091, 641 24,378, 762| 3 
499 508 1,033,422] 4 
3,858,351 6,485,814] 5 
1, 763,844 4,700, 143] 6 
21,525, 638 35,128,086] 7 
8,994,425 13,593,657] 8 
1,647, 203 2,910,095] 9 
15,142,720! — 26,072'269'10 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity from the gross value. 
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8. Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 
Lee 


Salaried Employees. 


plies te a are 


re 


: vs Establish- Capital 
Province, Group or Kind of Industry. : —__—_-——— 
‘ ments Employed. | wale. |Female.; Salaries. 
= 
5.—Iron and Its Products—concluded. Ne : 3 =» § 
11} Primary iron and steel..........6+--++0+0: 51 90,079, 004 1,269,620 
12} Railway rolling-stock..........--.-seeeee By 82,897, 836 2,424, 846 
13| Sheet metal products...........---2+-+--- 126 45, 889, 032 2,010,565 
14) Wire and wire goods.....-....-s0+eseseees 69 28,818, 082 835, 826 
6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 488; 263,488,479 11,302,042 
1|\ Aluminium products.-.....00-0.-.-.--.2-<- 16 3,759, 900 239 , 599 
9| Brass and copper products.....-+-+++++++-- 125 22,325,567 1,455,322 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies.......--- 174 77,980,366 6,473 , 422 
4| Jewellery and silverware.........---+++-4: 107 7,528, 257 843 , 967 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 20 999, 053 137, 517 
6| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 15 146, 047, 422 1,842,449 
4! White metal alloys. ........002seeeeeeenes 31 4,847,914 309, 766 
7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products........ 1,164) 307,338,479 7,063,652 
1) “Abrasive productS-2s5.)... cesses sto... 14 5,109, 861 343,316 
9| Aerated and mineral waters.........-+--+-- 386 11,583,339 889, 107 
9) Asbestos productsing 5. «.0. 068s meee ess: 11 1,391,873 78, 834 
fl Pore Glee eet tee tee ans aul eT eS Bites 11 53,413, 000 161,118 
Fl pe @ementsprocductsurasas oo sis awe fees a ii 88 3,285, 150 119,301 © 
6| Clay products, from domestic clay........ 149 23 , 046, 807 389, 722 
%| Clay products, from imported clay........ 19 4,161,435 173,326 
Si" @okeand gas products... 2.t5<e tern. veo 44 99, 297,395 2,056, 736 
$| “Glass product6.} five eces oe este it sw ettenes 67 13, 808, 243 587, 064 
Tene LEA saT oak oOREe cece toting hake trdcccunce teas 58 8,497,895 82,983 
11} Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 33 7,034, 696 173, 092 
42|. Petroleum productss.s5...<.225 ss ees ee se 51 67, 021, 041 1, 440,983 
Be ie eer a RE Seat, skena are oreo esa exe 9 8, 711, 598 164, 685 
Pal San Gelnmmeciorne keer ae a-aiew teste eee eweiw- 3 = 6 781,444 17,966 
15| Stone, monumental and ornamental....... 218 5,194, 702 385,419 
§.—Chemicals and Chemical Products.... 736| 156,788,418 10,578,367 
fi) Acids, allalvestandisalits ...aeeee esse = 105 16 45,033,355 845, 253 
AR NGI SARE SI 6 5 Gexcr esc aero Donon OOS Os 16 2,123,205 120,855 
SIF Goal=tarecistillation cscs) cuts cdassercctess tec oe 10 5, 086, 026 ~ 155,288 
4| Explosives, ammunition and fireworks.. .. 6, 865, 362 443 ,937 
Re Ser hilivierae aaerreract era sicines oeelesiteraiers eral 20 15, 452, 733 331, 288 
6| Gases, compressed..........0.ss000++-++0- 28 3,734,447 405, 858 
#| Inks, printing and writing................- 28 2,585,617 417,886 
8| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 180 20,041, 129 2,619,210 
9| Miscellaneous chemical products.......... 117 11,909, 716 864,984 | 
10| Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 79 22,816, 098 2,252,291 
41\ "Polishes and (dressings... ...-sn-6s. o-e-.- 45 1, 930,392 232,278 
12) Soaps and washing compounds...........- 101 12,500,929 1,245,672 
13|) Loiletpreparavionss. 7.14. <i se eaten one 82 5,063, 459 624,367 
14||Woodudistillation {acess cee eee e ee 1,645,950 16, 200 
9.—Miscellaneous Industries.............. 508 67,716,376 4,098,584 — 
B orAireraltty, -.cte gece oe espe Pee a bree atemaes 1,210,314 66,875 
2| Artificial flowers and feathers............- 12 234,801 26, 240 
8| Automobile accessories, fabric...........- 11 357, 748 31,703 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops...............- ik 3,713,438 372,471 
Fl AB ut hO@NS is aiciana tes ae te Asa iS GATE eee fale Glee <2 17 1,455, 681 145,022 — 
Gi) @andlest.. i [Healt Ose kas eee ae 12 776,176 72,931 @ 
"| Bountaim pens and pencils. ..0.5 s-. 6-5. -- 2,066, 509 196,559 
Si Sheets artiiteralinenss tesco. ath secre. eek 47 5,091,197 144,255 
6| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 206, 926 Delo 
10|* Mattresses andisprings.... ssc. sts eee. < see 61 5,345,518 528,498 © 
Til. Motion pictures: .4s ter a. oes hee ree © 905, 446 206, 279 
{9| Musical instrusments’......42-oeste «eet bets lee 19 4,608,820 309, 352 
13| Novelties, advertising and other.......... 12 187,085 41,906 
Wl PeRipesutobaccome et ie ccc sete wee nce ates 235135 3,806 
15| Refrigerators, other than electric or gas.... 462, 250 39,174 
16| Regalia and society emblems............. 10 167,621 17,843 
17| Scientific and professional equipment...... Pail 4,154,319 425, 063 
18| “Shipbuilding*and repairs’. 2.22... 20.6. 40 31,022,378 734, 668 
PlmSionsclectrickea1e.s. oo ate 3 3, 028, 23 262,540 
20| Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal.... 34 586, 06 114, 853 © 
91| Statuary, art goods and church supplies... 31 623, 672 117,081 — 
921 Store display accessorieS.......---+-++eee- 115, 054 11,190 
93) -Toys and toy equipment... ccc chieees «05. 288 , 857 42,571 = 
Al Cal ewe’ SUDO LOSE traced orcetetal slate wie ejepaue’s : 820, 684 137,031 
5 te Chim ORCAS. whee. fete otan + 0 ete sip htte otek yskers 157,95 17, 065 
DG SAT POtREr INGUSEDIGRR. tease cele oiteke whe asierors 106, 550 5, 865m 
10.—Central Electric Stations. ............ 1,048] 1,430,852, 166 10,434,613 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1934—con. 


EEE 


Employees on Wages. Cost of Value of Products. 


Power Cost of 
Fuel and : 
Wages. Installed. Electricity. Materials. Net.1 Gross. 
$ h.p $ $ $ 3 
7,739,892 221,445 3,969, 136 12,673,398 12,458,929 29,101,463/11 
13,887,425 108, 794 1,527,920 16, 756, 285 16, 068, 706 34,352, 911/12 
4, 253,445 13,586 488,814 17,431, 261 12,990,890 30,910, 965}13 
2,436,914 17, 763 520, 633 4,526, 426 9,637,502 14, 684, 561/14 
23,793,944 405,248 5,364,840) 119,713,328} 112,155,502/ 237,233,670 
586,998 2,964 104,11 2,115,100 1,526,218 3,745,433] 1 
2,482, 000 24,311 523,103 11,177,964 7,608, 247 19,309,314] 2 
8,746, 600 92,186 986, 528 21,308, 006 27,940,277 50, 234, 811] 3 
1, 806, 981 2,851 93,618 3,418, 798 4,347,486 7,859,902) 4 
175,346 395 14, 623 229,589 676,712 920,924] 5 
9,216,757 279, 023 3,564, 712 78,325, 552 68,045,975) 149,936,239] 6 
530, 932 3,518 78,141 3,138,319 2,010,587 5,227,047] 7 
17,841,902 231,586 10,917,334 84,508,166 71,357,352] 166,782,852 
748, 676 5,948 697, 028 Qrald oor 4,400, 273 7,414,853) 1 
1,601, 451 3,448 147, 264 2,999,619 8,439, 257 11,586,140} 2 
154, 545 1,992 46,488 387,074 477,421 910,983] 3 
848, 568 83, 781 1, 206, 550 Nil 4,461,396 5,667,946] 4 
285,727 2,639 42,107 444,274 555,877 1,042,258] 5 
873, 255 25,170 558, 732 Nil 2,121,678 2,680,410] 6 
499, 428 2,043 184, 735 515, 465 1,223,018 1,923,218] 7 
3,592, 233 31,945 2, 883, 049 15, 237, 031 20,151,940 38,272,020) 8 
2,589, 140 12,315 893, 488 3,549,677 5,347, 706 9,790,871] 9 
452,509 6,900 606,335 Nil 2,139,462 2,745, 797|10 
321,394 7,004 179,721 1, 202, 820 2,491,806 3,874, 347/11 
4,938, 243 36, 774 3,124,534 56,969,015 16, 243, 964 76,337, 513/12 
387,313 2,822 236, 257 il 1,718,696 1,954, 953)13 
48,030 901 20,172 51,316 102,581 174, 069) 14 
501,390 8, 234 90,874 834,323 1,482,277 2,407,474]15 
10,341,373 115,082 3,837,233 41,998,776 62,216,030) 108,052,039 
1,996, 600 53, 072 1,872, 137 3, 674, 265 10, 947, 737 16,494,139] 1 
245,153 1,396 77,198 587,535 642, 660 1,307,393] 2 
161,767 366 115, 085 1,366, 641 522,989 2,004,715] 3 
973, 887 5,812 188, 626 2,955, 842 5, 893,320 9,037,788] 4 
614, 890 23,100 348, 716 3, 647, 660 1,470,778 5,467,154] 5 
241,123 5,110 116, 887 378,111 2,308, 842 2,803,840] 6 
287,906 1,617 32,539 959, 826 1,418, 636 2,411,001] 7 
1,687,199 3,604 148, 760 6,587, 569 12, 747, 765 19,484,094] 8 
856, 660 6,358 173, 865 3,413,611 4,550, 276 8,137,752] 9 
1,573, 247 7,448 274, 567 7,949,941 10,393, 863 18, 618,371)10 
172,555 196 13,612 815, 680 1,089,706 1,918, 998]11 
1,056, 055 5,995 346, 066 7,182,860 6,085,538 13,614, 46412 
361, 868 590 26,354 2,022,030 3,929,179 5,977, 563|13 
112, 463 418 102,821 457, 205 214,741 774, 767|14 
8,080,798 70,024 867,817 14,025,309 21,521,517 36,414,643 
125,498 623 11,219 162, 294 310,435 483,948] 1 
59, 660 9 944 60, 239 123, 430 184,613] 2 
68, 140 155 6, 123 209, 582 210,488 426,193] 3 
661, 189 1,788 42,527 1,327,505 1, 750, 449 3,120,481] 4 
356, 357 661 20,716 466, 935 811, 263 1,298,914) 5 
48,798 47 9,177 198,417 214,940 422,534] 6 
318,599 539 17,221 920, 530 888, 783 1,826,534] 7 
376, 876 10,861 178, 203 (ibs res) 1,290,910 1,540,842] 8 
| 55, 668 94 3,279 75, 984 127,777 207,040} 9 
1,106, 697 4,186 89, 724 3,054, 194 2,581,790 5,725,708} 10 
18,999 54 5, 282 632,761 415,985 1,054, 028)11 
| 613, 895 3,405 71, 252 1,364,564 1, 282, 049 2,717, 865} 12 
58, 953 43 2,893 106, 676 153,189 262, 758/13 
| 6,904 15 860 6,592 12,120 19,572 
. 72,247 643 5,780 140, 127 137,459 283,366] 15 
17,927 30 773 23,011 59,990 83, 774/16 
| 640, 759 2,657 75, 200 2,222,491 3,250, 960 5,548,651 
2,463 , 276 42,521 254, 642 1, 612,739 4,852,078 6,719, 459 
| 364, 941 163 36, 496 308, 521 1,172,129 1,517, 146)19 
| 143,954 199 8,275 73, 830 391,086 473,191|}20 
| 219,878 696 10,522 351,343 471,910 833, 775) 21 
| 22,651 134 2,689 13,367 44,562 60, 618}22 
123,210 140 4,373 169, 033 376,553 549, 959] 23 
| 90,431 257 daa 286, 848 426, 128 720, 207/24 
36,985 66 955 135,359 111,610 247 , 924/25 
8,306 38 1,461 30, 638 53,444 85, 543/26 
11,394,878 7,061,592 2,001,620 Nil 122,461,993 124,463,613 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity from the gross value. 
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Subsection 2.._Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Table 9 for the 
years 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929 to 1933, in summary form and for 1934 in more detail. 

Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industriali- 
zation of the Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment”? group from 
17-0 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 18-6 p.c. of the total in 1934, 
and the increase in “producers materials” from 26-8 p.c. to 29-4 p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the decline in the “food” group which 
dropped from a production of 27-1 p.c. to 22-8 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922, 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1934 the production of producers — 
materials ranked first in importance. The following groups had improved their 
position since 1922; vehicles and vessels advanced from an output of 6-5 p.c. 
to 7-0 p.c. of the total value of production; drink and tobacco from 4-0 p.c. to 
4-2 p.c. and books and stationery from 4-0 p.c. to 4:4 p.c. The following groups 
declined in importance; the clothing group dropped from 9-5 p.c. to 9-3 p.c., house 
furnishings from 2-5 p.c. to 1-8 p.c. and personal utilities from 2-3 p.c. to 1-6 p.c. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two groups which are perhaps of the 
createst interest, it is noted that the gross production of the “food” industries in 1934 
was 22-8 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufactures, as compared with an output of 
only 9-3 p.c. for the “clothing” industries. Aside from the fact that a much larger pro- 
portion of its products is exported, the greater production of the “food” group was, in 
part, due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added by manufacture being 
15-0 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the “food” group and 8-8 p.c. for 
the “clothing” group. The “clothing” industries also gave employment to 10,409 more 
persons than the “food” industries, but paid out $4,182 477 less in salaries and wages. 
9.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 

ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 

Years 1922-34, and in Detail for 1934. 


Norg.—Statistics for the years 1923 and 1925 are given at pp. 430-431 of the 1931 Canada Year Book, 
and figures for 1927 and 1928 at pp. 430-431 of the 1933 edition. 


“ Pp ‘ Establish- ; Em- Salaries Cost of Gross Value 
Year and Purpose Heading. ments. Capital. |ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. | of Products. 
1922. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
- otaler ie. 6 vee sie oe sige > 2 2 22, 541/3,244,302,410| 474,430) 510,431,312 1,283,774,723| 2,482,209,1301 
HOOG i Hae, coils teeters sion 8,256] 343,867,673} 66,815 67,738, 707] 490, 731, 438 673, 794, 0311 
Drink and tobacco......-..... 496| 104,047,461} 18,402| 13,777,986 33, 027, 203 99,529, 8191 
Clothing eae ne ce 1,279| 175,076,687} 70,931) 65,595,519) 118,749, 053] 236,553, 1931 
Personal utilviesecs eet eee 936| 56,060,262} 16,904; 17,080, 049} 21,879,031 57, 258, 4761 
House furnishings............-- 600! 75,168,053} 18,032} 19,861,883} 24,956,960 62,961, 0501 
Books and stationery 1,557| 82,240,691) 28,103 36,920,804) 27,190,071 99,118, 9691 
Vehicles and vessels........... 1,154) 191,257,804 30,067| 37,237,412] 87,840,814 160, 624, 0791 
Producers materials........... 5, 588/1,086,692,015| 143,354 147,581,011) 316,400, 400 666, 241,2711 
Industrial equipment........... 2,645) 1,124,931,330| 85,953 103,576,553) 160,035,399 421,211,8241 — 
Miscellancousts.cema: dasa. oe 30| 4,960,434 869 1,061,388] 2,964,354 4,916,4181 
1924. 
MOC AIS < els ever ler oreases 22,178|3,538,813,460) 508,503) 559,884,045 1,438,409,681) 2,695,053,5822 
a No Core lta, eee Ol. ac Bo Oo SOOT 8,036} 364,420, 646 74,721| 73,119,482] 515,708,299 702,713,9012 
Drink-and tobacco...........- 518] 124,000,298} 14,702} 15,748,590) 39,159,283 111, 877, 7772 
Clothinisies. 2 von ctettemmactasoe) 1,956] 197,041,969] 81,729 75,380,919] 130, 130, 048 260, 944, 0062 
Personal weilitiesestscee. =. <> 341| 48,367,616 9,547} 11,057,386} 20,304, 177 41,815,3842 
House furnishings.....¢:..-+.-- 587| 64,787,015} 15,820} 17,142,226) 22, 448,984 54,944, 8372 
Books and stationery 1,690} 100,017,954| 29,486 40,212,100} 32,360,935 107, 272, 0292 
Vehicles and vessels........... . 980} 205,551,891] 34,149) 44,977,607 117,515,075} 195,403, 2842 
Producers materials........... 5, 716|1,251,962,266| 163,523) 176, 646,967| 384,533,201] 767,759, 2562 
Industrial equipment 2, 204|1,149,628,422} 80,406 100, 883,940] 160,470,513} 425, 236, 3302 
Miscellancousescce cen costae cies 1501 33,035,383 4,420 4,714,828] 15,779,166 27,086, 7782 


I Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials from gross value. 2 See footnote 1, p. 434, 
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§.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1922-34, and in Detail for 1934—continued. 


Gross 


: Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. Fae Capital. ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. Pees 
1926. No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Totals..... pia brave ayh Rioters WlaraeieS otis. 0-s 22, 708/3,981,569,590] 581,539 653,850, 933/1,728,624,192 3,221,269,2311 
lL See ee ie 8,259} 394,159,943] 87,343 78, 143,619] 581,403,701 783, 2230941 
Drink and tobacco Rinlmay Seiane tere ¢ 574] 137,139,189 15,341] 16,817,622 45,115,122 130, 895, 2671 
Clothing...... Peers kcly See starits» 1,878] 211,149, 085 91,215] 85,361,018 158, 935, 630 306,551, 6721 
Personal eae ae ea 384) 50,497,988] 10,633 12,470,247] 24,236,592 49,724,1011 

ouse furnishings,............... 543] 60,277,954] 15,684 16,858,549} 22,673,689 55,353, 6521 
Boo and stationery............ 1,716] 108,582,186 31,500} 43,781,918 34,575,475 116,119, 2261 
Vehicles and vessels............. 917} 271,239,055} 50,731 70,315,573] 178,558,815 298,064, 1661 
Producers materials............. 5, 807/1,404,509,475] 182,599 206,672,939] 453,319,993 935, 766, 7461 
Industrial equipment............ 2,457/1,313,175,892| 91,956 118,162,492] 213,697,326 516,380, 8271 
Miscellaneous. ..............+.... 173] 30,838,823] 4,537 5,266,956] 16,107,849 29,190, 4801 

1929. 

A Sere ee ee ae Re ee ++] 23,597/5,083,014,754| 694,434 813, 049, 842/2,032,020,975 4,029,371,3401 
LEE Mie WS a et Seema 8,351) 463,984,558] 94,707] 87,960,036 597,396, 238] 837,986, 3841 
Drink and tobacco............... 599} 201,365,785] 18,976 21,670,376] 65,440, 053 208,968, 9981 
AN” ll a et ct hae eats AiR 2,054) 250,215,736] 106,641 100, 863,405] 176, 130,224] 363,011.9701 
Personal utilities..............., 380) 56,155,234] 11,148] 13,595,331 29,389,246] 61,191,7501 

ouse furnishings................ 600} 76,185,921 20,857] 23,248,775 34, 293, 465 77, 811,3311 
Books and stationery............ 1,917} 144,222,275 38,141} 56,003, 183 45,384,362 155,947, 9601 
Vehicles and vessels............. 781] 310,942,038] 61,835 91,239,185) 243,258,350] 407,947, 6481 

roducers materials...... 6, 210]1,772,309,696 222,104] 257,233,327 523, 139, 599 1,151,390,753 1 
Industrial equipment............ 2, 600/1,774,844,446] 116, 086 156, 651,963) 304,581,449] 737,711, 2021 
Miscellaneous... .....:2........... 105} 32,789,065} 3,939] 4,584,261 13,007,989) 27,403,3441 

1930. 
ce lhe lie Cae” SAT Sls Sere 24,020/5,203,316,760] 644,439 736, 092, 766/1,666,983,902 3,428,970,628 1 
nh BO Se ee eae 8,304) 464,697,907] 86,279] 82,930,475 507, 246,850) 745,854, 4061 
: Drink and tobacco.............. 620) 204,039,846] 18,365] 20,635,959 53,721,019] 186,694, 4001 
EU eee 2 are 2,017] 231,366,990] 94,086 87,308,105} 147,363,887} 298,878, 5001 
Personal utilities................ 373} 50,613,454] 9,445] 11,423,383 23,820,489] 50,416,097! 
ouse furnishings................ 592) 74,357,090} 19,328 20,679,759} 27,037,565] 65,818, 1501 
ooks and stationery..,......... 1,943} 148,509,793} 38,222) 56,396,315 43,997,854] 150,051, 1291 
| Vehicles and vessels... ./77 77"! 766) 306,354,979] 62,871] 84,736,739 167,308,926] 311,309, 2441 
roducers materials............. 6, 607/1,857,834,835| 203,750 222,057,875] 429, 118,305 947,835, 5461 
_ Industrial equipment.........._| 2,690) 1,835,713,531| 108,510 145, 855,520) 256,513,915] 648,879, 2491 
Miscellaneous:................... 108} 29,828,335} 3,583] 4,068,636 10,855,092] 23,233,907! 
1931. 

a ae oe 24,501) 4,961,312,408| 557,426 624,545,561) 1,223,880,011 25698,461,8621 
aie 0) Sy ool a 8,531] 444,209,802] 76,257 78,011,998) 372,123,103] 582,771, 1221 
Drink and tobacco.............. 671) 191,806,615] 18,487] 20,456,318 45,094,251] 153,379, 0641 

Meeting, ese ee 2,106) 213,300,836] 89,388 79,522,249] 125,931,923] 259,539, 9891 
Personal utilities,.............._. 376) 44,211,577] 8,959 10,517,796} 18,930,769} 43,711,790! 
ouse furnishings................ 612) 68,433,256] 17,294] 17,708,228 22,048,506] 52,051,9111 
Books and stationery........... ~-| 2,011] 143,486,210] 37,309 53,977,715] 38,349,342] 133,570,9611 
Vehicles and vessels............. 691) 265,252,000} 49,853] 60,408,577 95,290,128] 198, 136,5641 
| roducers materials............. 6, 662/1,675,244,323] 161,741 176,921,090) 317,204,989] 732,199, 5151 
Industrial equipment............ 2,721/1,890,108,952] 94,799 123, 101,966] 180,565,705 521,671,319! 
eeMiscellaneous.................... 120} 25,258,887] 3,339 3,919,624) 8,341,295] 21,429, 6271 
| 1932. 
| eo eee 24,544) 4,741,255,610) 495,398 505,883,323] 955,968,683 25126,194,555 1 
| MERE Ret eee c it, ete 8,481} 410,855,008] 72,547 69, 844,644] 303,192,616] 492,549, 6071 
Drink and tobacco.............. 683} 181,932,180} 18,234] 18,970,314 43,409,438] 109, 650, 6391 
Ee Pe ane eee 2,146) 172,486,014] 83,568 67,567,959] 100,328, 484] 210,432, 9231 
Personal utilities................ 403} 38,870,494 8,361 8,879,492} 14,825,620 35,896,1071 

ouse furnishings................ 645] 71,415,662} 16,271] 14,590,790 16,874,943] 42,113,766 
ooks and stationery............ 2,075} 135,048,427] 34,656 46,953,473] 32,046,536] 112,563,995! 
Vehicles and vessels............. 657] 241,122,892) 39,613 43,360,068] 57,818,046] 128,072, 0461 
roducers materials............. 6,571/1,522,863,371] 139,762 135,522,235] 238,645,276] 548,909, 6961 
Industrial equipment............ 2,759] 1,943,356,4921 79, 088 96,543,676) 141,455,794! 427,326,3351 
Miscellancous.................... 124) 23,305,070] 3,298] 3,650,672 7,371,930] 18,679,441! 

| 1933. 

‘Totals 0 A a ae Se 25 232/4,689,373,704| 493,903 465,562,090] 969,188,574 2,086,847,847 1 
Sa eee ane 8,759! 408,995, 499 75,434] 68,652,798 313,760,942] 492,729,1741 

| Drink and tobacco.............. 670} 185,612,678] 18,289] 17,626,141 40,454,300); 98,409,6381 

| SR pe ee ee as 2,333} 166,963,903} 85,891] 63,883. 623 104,608,696) 209,867,715 
Personal utilities................, 601} 39,681,900 8,938 8,616,372] 15,323,848 35,589, 9611 

Ouse furnishings................ 654) 66,047,002 15,587} 12,887,200 16,022,584] 38,684,6491 

oks and stationery TS Sire Ve BN 2,170) 132,507,101 34,300} 42,830,661 28,818,380] 103,477,707 

| Vehicles and Web tae oe... 479] 232,153,543 37,618} 35,725,625 56,917,292] 120,992, 7811 

| Toducers materials............. 6,564) 1,459,569,284 139, 734| 126,208,238 252,383,314 573,991,467! 

dustrial equipment............ 2,860/1,974,679,340] 74,778 85,587,303) 133,382,392] 394,607, 1131 

eereancons Minit watcidas wu Soiate 142| 23,163,454] 38,3341 3,544,129 7,516,826] 18,497,6421 
1 See footnote at end of table, p. 434. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 


Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main 


ing to the 
and in Detail for 1934— concluded. 


Years 1922-34, 


: : : Em- Salaries 
Year and Purpose Heading. eee Capital. ployees.| and Wages. 
a SPIES SO TE A EN SORES = 
No. $ No. $ 
1934. 
25,663|4,703,917,730 545,162 


OU antes satel tin a etesl OOD «i plodane revere 8,871] 415,660,641) 81,180 74,090,460 
Drink and tobacco.......-++++++: 680| 181,802,821] 18,348} 18,316, 163 
Clothing tie. .206 Sei ces « piedeiea vee 2,413] 170,761,461) 91,589 69, 907,983 
Personal utilities.........+++-+-+- 616| 39,466,768} 10,029} 9,965,177 
House furnishings........-+++++++- 670| 66,913,599} 16,981) 14,630,504 
Books and stationery........++.-+- 2,,247| 133,383,455) 35,445 44,495,558 
Vehicles and vessels........+--+++- 497| 221,882,415} 41,185 44,644,716 
Producers materials..........-++- 6, 646] 1,443 937,708) 162, 980 156, 167,795 


Industrial equipment......-+++++- 2, 866|2,006,485,870 97,396,113 


Miscellaneous........-+-+++eseeeee> 157| 23,622,992 3,768 3,980, 166 
1934—DeEtalL. 

Wit i Det ne ROE ie oermaciogo ober 8,871| 415,660,641} 81,180 74,090,460 
Breadstufis.....ccsscccsceessece 4,780| 161,922,257| 35,841 31,370,775 
igh thas. ches Sets oon wieeteteenens ys 665| 17,372,799| 4,663) 2,870,119 
Fruits and vegetables........-.--- 287| 39,266,310] 7,524) 4, 704,518 
Mieataic hone gee esse asic © tear stem wiser 211) 57,922,784) 10,512 11,952,951 
Milk products.........-e+eseeeee: 2,681) 68,502,230 15,324| 14,228,079 
Oilsvand.fats..e.cer.cs oom eee 98,366 21 21,590 
Sugar industries.......6++-+eeeee: 8} 33,151,249} 2,080} 2,919,662 
WNL USIOMS a cya dia ernie oe sterol sue oem ouekelalnlete te 71| 138,837,780 2,015 2,429, 626 
Miscellaneous........-0+eeseeeeee 164| 23,586,916} 3,200} 3,593, 140 


Drink and Tobacco...........-++- 686| 181,802,821] 18,348 18,316,163 
Beverages, alcoholic.........++++- 90} 106,727,760) 5,929 7,405,334 
Beverages, non-alcoholic........-- 441] 19,692,683] 2,911] 3,104,228 
TPODACCO Lies cre ne otek ere ela 149| 55,382,378| 9,508] 7,806,601 

Clothing 225.000. oc. Segae ene ee eek 2,413| 170,761,461] 91,589 69,907,983 
Boots and shoes.......+.sseeeeeees 211| 22,709,588} 14,868] 10,571,099 
Fur goods.........eeeeeeeeeeesees 334| 12,031,578] 3,651| 3,645,440 
Garments and personal furnishings 1,042] 53,319,108] 38,3854 29,316,115 
Gloves and mittens.........+++-+- 54) 2,807,872 1,995 1,282,380 
Hats and caps.....-0.+-eseeeeeee: 180| 6,047,277} 4,131 3,417, 779 
Knitted g0ods........0-s«1++se00- 167| 49,446,669) 17,978} 138,565,616 
Waterproofs........eeesereeeeeeee 14 682,674 236 195,465 
Miscellaneous textiles, 7.€.S......- 411 23,716,700| 10,876) 7,914,089 

Fersonal Utilities.............-+++- 616] 39,466,768} 10,029; 9,965,177 
Jewellery and timepieces........-- 112| 7,735,183] 2,525} 2,784,353 
Recreational supplies.........--+- 70| 6,355,952| 1,854] 1,572, 162 
Personal utilities.........+.++eee: 434| 25,375,633| 5,650) 5,658,662 

House Furnishings............... 670| 66,918,599| 16,981 14,630,504 

Books and Stationery...........-. 2,247| 133,383,455) 35,445) 44,495,598 

Vehicles and Wessels.............- 497| 221,882,415) 41,185 44,644,716 

Producers Materials............... 6,646|1,443,937,708| 162,980 156,167,795 
Farm materials..........seeeees: 20| 15,452,733 776 946,178 
Manufacturers’ materials......... 1, 141]1,133,965,086| 109, 259 113, 162, 5380 
Building materials.........++-+++- 4,870| 222,280,859| 38,612) 29, 271,596 
General materials........+.+-055- 615| 72,239,030} 14,333) 12, 787,491 

{Industrial Equipment............ 2,866|2,006,485,870| 83,657 97,396, 113 
Farming equipment..........+++- 55,894,742} 3,748 3,804,495 
Manufacturing equipment......... 911] 54,451,593} 8,115) 8, 762,535 
Trading equipment........-.++++- 9, 828, 265 1,601 1, 769,581 
Service equipment........+.+-+++- 989| 29,454,212} 5,745) 6,687,679 
Light, heat and power equipment 1,450}1,690,276,460| 40,148 51,564,346 
General equipment.......+-.++++- 739| 166,580,598} 24,300) 24,807,477 

Miscellameous.........cseeeeeeeee: 157| 23,622,992] 3,768 3,980,166 


1 Net value is gross 
p. 407. These calcu lations are not available for the purpose classification. 


Groups for Representative 


Gross 
Cost of 
Materials. Bboieg Bard 
$ $ 


385, 025, 834| 579,314, 257} 
42,394, 220 
121,511,064 
18,721,601 
20,798,352 
31,927,029 
90,699,378 
339, 004,465 
171,387,338 
9,507,772 


40,313, 288! 
46,825,546! 


175,812,392! 
744, 104, 4401 


385,025,834 


127,749, 105 
15,567, 160 
20,466,907 
99, 825, 885 
68, 938, 730 

33,612 
24,099,994 
16,598, 466 
11,745,975 


42,394,220 


14,798, 670 
4,811,037 
22,784,513 


121,511,064 
17,021,115 


24,056,927) 
35,330,5774 — 
124,216,761! — 


89,5002 
36,007, 2081 
22,667,013! | 
23,973,093! 


106,791,466! 


48,585,3111 
15,152, 2991 
43,053, 8561 


' 
236,028,354 


32,305,637) 
14,156,511) 
112,970,3201 | 
4,173,618! 
11,030,372 
44,957,047 
832, 237! 
15,602,612! 


40,313,288? 


8,066, 9421 
4,811,778! 
27,434, 5681 


46,825,546 
111,421,592 
175,812,3921 
744, 104,4402 


5,467, 1542 
572, 601,401! 
116,257, 7973 

49,778, 088! 


470,745,065! 


8,941,887} 
27,345,059! 
4,574,762! 
29,174, 625! 
296,525, 516! 
104, 183, 216! 


22,402,587! 


20,798,352 
31,927,029 
90,699,378 


339,004,465 


3, 647,660 
255, 898, 152 
54,337,728 
25, 120,925 


171,387,338 


3,655,312 
10, 760, 507 

860,971 
10, 612, 281 
96,353, 087 
49, 145, 180 


9,507,772 


| oth ue SU ee re eee 
value less cost of materials, fuel and electricity for 1924 and later years; see footnote 1 


( 
4 
| 


" 


111,421,5591 — 


579,314,257) 
211,211,899 


101,761,279 - 


——— 


106,791,466) — 
236, 028,354) 


470,745, 0651 — 
22,402,587 
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| Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


: Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin”, are presented in Table 10 for the years 
1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1933, and 1934. By this means Canadian manufacturing 
production may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting 
comparisons may be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
- is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depend- 
‘ing upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries in- 
_ cluded in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported corn, 
_ fruit, tobacco, hides, wool, etc. : 


| While the period reviewed in the following table only covers the short space of 
_ the 11 years from 1924 to 1934, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 

| importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 

| the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 

| manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, the figures of 

_net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. 


The values added in the manufacture of materials of mineral origin represented 

31-7 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries in 1934. This 

group advanced from second place in 1924 when the percentage of the total was 27-9. 

| The second largest group from the point of view of value added is that of farm origin 

| which accounted for 30-0 p.c. of the total value in 1934. This group with 30-7 p.c. of 

| the total was in first place in 1924. The values added by the industries of the forest 

group, which are third in importance, declined from 23-8 p.c. of the total in 1924 to 
| 
| 


18-7 p.c. in 1934. On the other hand, central electric stations better their position, 
the percentages of the totals being 7-6 in 1924 and 9-6 in 1934. The above per- 
‘centages of values added are based on the old method of computation, whereby 
the materials only are deducted from the gross value of products. The increase 
during the period under review in the relative importance of the industries of the 
mineral group was probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of the 
motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, growing 
dependence of the construction industry upon large quantities of steel, cement and 
various other manufactured mineral products, and the development of metallurgical 
plants in Canada were-some factors in the growing importance of the mineral group 
Of industries. Another factor in this trend has been the growing appreciation and 
development of the wealth of the mincral resources of Canada. Not only have the 
various mining activities made the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities have also required large quantities of machinery, 
electrical apparatus and other finished products of mineral origin. 


In the year 1934, the industries of the farm group exceeded those of any other 

group in the gross value of products with 37-8 p.c. of the total, as compared with 

82-0 p.c. for the mineral and 15-7 p.c. for the forest origin group. These three 

Principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to salaries and 

Wages paid. In employment, also, the farm origin group ranks first, followed 
27175—28} 
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Nors.—Statistics for 1925 will be found at p. 412 of the 1930 Canada Year Book, those for 1927 and 1928 
and those for 1932 at p. 435 of the 1936 edition. 


at pp. 433-434 of the 1933 edition, 


Year and Origin. 


. 


MP OGANS coro css cisle oie 0 soleys she oeieinre eeselene 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.....-..+++++ 
Ganadian Origins... = «si 
Foreign Origin.......+++ee+- 


(b) From animal husbandry..... 
Canadian origin.......-++-- 
Foreign OTigin.......++++0+ 


Totals Farm Origin..........-.--- 
Canadian origin.......+.+++++ 
Foreign OFigin........-.+0+0+: 


Wild life origin........+++-eeeeerees 
Marine OFigin.......cseeeeeeecevees 
Forest OFigin.....+eesseeesereeeeere 
Mineral origin......cscoseeesocceees 
Mixed. OFIGIN se esievsess esc ccscssces> 
Central electric stations........+..- 


1926. 
ME OGQIS. crac ales chats Soleo teiearrvie e's Ae 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.......---+-- 
Canadian origin. .......-+- 
Foreign Origin.......e+ssee 


(b) From animal husbandry Ae as 
Canadian origin..........-. 
Foreign Origin......-¢++se+ 


Totals, Farm Origin..........---- 
Canadian origin......-+.+++++ 
Foreign OTigin.......+++seeees 


Wild life origin.......-2...-.s-0ee-> 
Marine:Origine. ioc. ciciic sie sila icin re 
Forest Onl oimig: acca elact leit aisle eros! 
Mineral origin..........6eeeeeeeeees 
Mixed Origin... 5... <.-- ssh ers sens 
Central electric stations.........+.- 


MOtals cosscnacl. cae la te oe Sele eieleweis.s 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.......++++-- 
Canadian origins...c.+. 66s 
Foreign OTigin.......-.e+++. 


(b) From animal husbandry..... 
Canadian origin.......+.++. 
Foreign Origin......0¢+++-+- 


Totals, Farm Origin...........--- 
Canadian origin.......+++++++ 
Foreign OTigin.......-+seeee: 


Wild lifeioriein ss cesiejecs meio leieienimete’s 
Witt AG erations dot oreo see Gduee 
WOES OTIS Fy Meier were crs islelorsae sl eres 
Mineral origin.........ccescceescees 
Mixed Origine ts. -ocicoes ee eee ss se 
Central electric stations............. 


1 Net value is gross valueless cost of materials, fuel and electric 


origin and forest origin groups. 
central electric stations led with 30-4 p.c. of the total, followed by 


group with 27-Op.c., the farm group with 18-7 p.c. 


10.--Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, 


oe ee ee ee eens ee 


779,576,553 
546, 231,949 
233,344, 604 


10, 837, 249 


565, 932,312 
323 , 033, 863 
242,898,449 


258,779,323 
248,759, 804 
10,019,519 


824,711,635 
571,793, 667 
252,917, 968 


13,321, 668 
28,868, 071 


167,562 
121,956 
45, 606 


3,662 
17,408 
183 , 428 
173,515 
72,558 
13, 406 


694,434 


114, 236 
67,234 
47,002 


71,818 
67,446 
4,372 


186,054 
134, 680 
51,374 


3,767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
89,340 
16, 164 


436, 282,846 
260,923,317 


300,457,360 
272,178, 708 
28,278, 657 


997,663,523 
708,461,549 
289, 201,974 


14,338, 686 


1,973] 287,415,421 
1, 02411,055,731,532 


154,485,738 
119, 217, 657 


147,719, 245 
171,068,497 


In the matter of capital invested, 
the mineral 


and the forest group with 18-6 p.c. 


Industries of Canada, Classified 
by Main Groups for Representative 


a 


ee | 


Salaries Cost Gross 
and of Value of 
Wages. Materials. | Products.! 

$ $ $ 


559,894, 045] 1,438,409, 681 | 2,695,053,582 


433 , 443 ,376 
270, 753,367 
162, 690, 009 


285,502, 644 
282, 604,516 
2,898, 128 


87, 789, 237 
53,793,131 
33,996, 106 


66,696,501 
65, 424,526 
1,271,975 


553,357, 883 
165,588, 137 


7,506, 169 

16, 089,332 

245,183,429 

349,800,585 

100, 884, 146 
Nil 


35, 268, 081 


3,194, 213 
3,344,348 


62,125,420 
17,946, 584 


486,522,508 
299, 452, 868 
187, 069, 640 


337, 243,258 
333,770, 293 
3,472,965 


95, 403 , 666 
54,719, 806 
40, 683, 860 


71,675, 146 
69, 690, 146 
1,985, 000 


167,078,812 
124,409, 952 
42, 668, 860 


4,328,731 
5, 622, 837 
159, 969, 652 
226,802,705 
70,105, 196 
19,943, 000 


i 
. 
653,850,933] 1,728,624,192|3,221,269,2311 . 
; 
; 
; 


633, 223, 161 
190, 542, 605 


12,459,350 

22,034, 129 

260, 039, 864 

489 , 898, 292 

120,426, 791 
Nil 


691,513,259 
440,469, 831 
251, 043,428 


413,007,421 
407,766,406 


718,946,020] 1,104,520,680 
848,236,237 
256,284,443 


823,765, 766|1,248,7S4,2072 


5,241,015 


ae ee ae hee eT ee ea ee 


13,386, 266 
26, 637, 962 


544, 282,597 
700, 002, 097 
211,054,212 


95,169, 768 


773,023, 2281 
486, 709, 0221 
286,314,2061 


475,760,9792 
467,253,8261 


8,507,153! — 


953,962, 8482 
294,821,3591 


21,775, 6881 — 
36,190, 7641 
597,551,6572 — 
982,103,019 
245,930,163) — 
88,933,733) 


% 


813,049,842) 2,032,020,975/4,029,371,340 1 


496, 842,580 
326, 292,523 
170,550, 057 


361,854, 627 
355, 763 , 503 
6,091,124 


115, 201, 292 
67, 235, 530 
47,965, 762 


76,931,259 
73,105, 468 
3,825, 796 


192,132,551 
140,340,993 
51,791,558 


4,783,323 
5,411, 855 
191,044,307 
304, 027, 803 
90,818, 182 
24,831,821 


176, 641, 181 


Nil 


p.407. These calculations are not available for the origin classification. 


889,075, 2461 
598,311,861! 
290, 763, 3854 


522,170,403 
507, 694,3232 
14,476, 0802 


858,697,207) 1,411,245,6492 
682, 056,026|1,106,006, 1842 


305, 239, 4654 


12,847,817} 20,861,039 
21,496, 859] 34,966, 2602 
313,088,964] 722,269, 0662 
678, 683, 203] 1,392,499,868 2 
147, 206, 925 


324, 646, 012%. 
122, 883, 446 


ity for 1924 and later years; see footnote im 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1924-34—continued. 


3 : Wes Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. Capital. ives an of Value of 
arte ‘| Wages Materials. | Products.1 
eee ee ee et | eee 
$ No. $ $ $ 
r 1930. 
SOU eee 24,020/5,293,316,760| 644,439 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902 3,428,970,6281 
Farm Origin— 
(a) From field CTODSc#, Lie eee , 677,792,694] 105,592 102,726,935 405, 562,922 751,687,348 
Canadian origin............ 442,807,092] 65,376 63,794,721 279,881,769] 530,107,484 
Foreign origin.............. 234,985,602] 40,216 88, 932,214 125,681, 153 221,579, 8641 
(b) From animal husbandry 288,981,837] 67,601 70,062,906 297,742,312] 453,333,529 
vanadian origin............ 258,475,777] 62,208 65,344,316] 290, 108,983] 435,524,9311 
Foreign origin.............. 30,506,060) 5,393] 4,718,590 7,633,329] 17,808,598 
Tctals, Farm Origin.............. ¢ 966,774,531] 173,193 172,789,841) 703,305,234 1,205,020,877 1 
Canadian ONIN aEt oto 9} 701,282,869] 127,584 129,139,037 569,990,752] 965,632,4151 
Foreign origin................ 265,491,662] 45,609 43,650, 804 133,314,482] 239, 388, 4621 
Peediloerigin: iiis..08 se. ccc... 12,807,807 3,437] 4,272,725 9,753,282} 17,359,592 
ROME IT. ae. sc ahh, Se 9} 30,827,607] 10,558 4,302,854} 21,081,489 32,973,308 1 
BE I Nn sets gree dccies 7, 713]1,208,835,180] 153,295 168,769,271] 265,842,844] 625,551,2441 
Mneral origin. is. oc oc. 3,400) 1,596,294,958! 205,035 280, 642,536 547,099,544 1,155,197,5271 
SeeMMOTIONNG, Hmetireicc........ 2 2} 249,576,661] 81,063 78,028,096 119,901,509] 266,829, 9351 
Central electric stations.........__. 1,034/1,138,200,016] 17,858 27, 287; 443 Nil | 126,038,1451 
1931 
Oia a riage Bae ieee 24,591/1,961,312,498] 557,426 624,545,561) 1,223,880,011 2,698,461,8621 
Farm Origin— ; 
(a) From field crops............. 646,509,085} 97,854 95,618,772] 297,554,312 601, 887,5651 
Canadian origin............ 426,592,615) 61,774] 61,767,114 198,558,986] 415,514,0451 
Foreign origin.............. 219,916,470] 36,080 33,851,658] 98,995,326 186,373,520 
(b) From animal husbandry..... 282,034,749] 67,575) 67,019,011 230,302,849) 363,751,4421 
| Canadian OUISATS fe A cae 95| 249,829,542! 61,302 61, 260,016 223,820,652] 345,563, 9501 
| Poteign origin. :.3 kos... 23) 32,205,207/ 6,273] 5, 758,995] 6,482,197] 18, 187,4921 
_ Totals, Farm Origin.............. ‘| 928,543,834) 165,429] 162,637,783 527,857,161] 965,639,0071 
E Canadian origin.............. ¢ 676,422,157] 123,076] 123,027, 130 422,379,638) 761,077,9951 
| Foreign origin................ 252,121,677} 42,353 39, 610, 653 105,477,523) 204,561,012! 
| Wild life origin..................... 13,212,426/ 3,636] 4,260,161] 8,856, 762| 15,818, 7332 
@eetarine origin.......:.............. 19,085,513 4,268 2,761,423 11,920,834] 18,826,8931 
| Pee Onin 7,668} 1,042,195,805] 118,638 135,553,459] 190,406,914 475,257,527 
Meera Origit .- 0... le. 9/1,493,824,301] 171,878 221,522,345 382,280,998} 866,012,3051 
| Mixed Shy! Re 2 ey te qe ae apenas ie 2,044] 234,461,578 76,563) 71,503,434 102,557,342] 234,596, 6671 
| Central electric stations........_._/ 1,011/1,229,988,951] 17,014 26,306,956 Nil | 122,310,7301 
| 1933. 
ag ee ee 25,232|4,689,373,704| 493,903 465,562,090) 969,188,574 2,086,847,847 1 
Farm Origin— 
(a) From field LOPS sate prea sicte ts 609,044,529} 93,433 81,655, 182 263,007,043] 494,048,9301 
Canadian origin............ 393,913,114] 59,378] 51,750,819 173, 684, 115] 322,289,909 
Poreicn origin,....2........ 2} 215,131,415] 34,055] 29,904,363 89,322,928) 171,759,021 
| (b) From animal husbandry..... 265,730,399] 72,970] 62,195,099 199, 671, 203] 320, 662,5091 
| Canadian origin............ 232,537,529] 65,169] 56,056,567 191,875,661] 297,907,5401. 
| Poréigniorigin®:.\..:..3.... 29} 30,192,870] 7,801] 6,138,532 7,795,542] 22,754,9691 
| Totals, Farm Origin.............. 874,774,928] 166,403] 143,850,281 462,678,246) 814,711,439 1 
lia Canadian origin.............. 629,450, 643] 124,547 107,807,386] 365,559,776 620,197,449 1 
i Poreign origin................ 245,324,285) 41,856] 36,042,895 97,118,470] 194,513,9901 
| Wild life UTS SS Ty ee E 10,507,157 3,498 3,481,885 7,159,079] 13,000,9271 
MMM OTICIN.. ................0.,. 15,532,775} 4,064} 2,287,385} 10: 960,289} 17,380,3231 
I eet oe acs... 882,445,602] 102,807 99, 046, 012 133,550,374] 335,886, 2571 
fineral DN Ste ares Winds . ue Te 1,306,641,651] 130,565 138,101,092 271,434,337] 601,428, 0031 
| Mixe a eens 212,939,536} 71,849 57,363,558 83,406, 249] 186,908,8171 
Central electric stations............ 1386,532,0551 14,7171 21,431,877 Nil 117,532,0811 


| 1 See footnote 1, p. 436. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative 


Years 1924-34—concluded. 


Estab- 7 Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital. Em- and of. Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages Materials. | Products.! 
te 
1934. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MQ EaIS pec nae ch ete alovetore sieeniocreear 25,,663/4,703,917,730| 545,162 533,594, 635|1,230,977,053 2,533,758,954 1 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From field cropS......+++-+-- 5,866| 607,420, 061 99,966] 89,102,003 308,435,652! 566, 150, 1631 
Canadian origin........+++> 5,528] 393,120, 615| 62,345| 55,117,304) 200, 631,739| 365,799,890! 
Foreign Origin.......+-++++s 338| 214, 299, 446 37,621| 33,984, 699 107, 803,913} 200,350, 2731 

(b) From animal husbandry..... 3,955| 278,632,909 79,824] 68,772,951 249, 605, 928 382,505,5621 
Canadian origin..........«- 3,926| 239,440, 017| 70,604} 61,236,979) 240, 051,996) 356,626, 5031 
Foreign origin.......+-++++- 29| 34,192,892 9, 220 7,535,972 9,553,932! 25,879,059 1 

Totals, Farm Origin.........-.--- $821) 881,052,970 179,790| 157,934,954 558,041,580 959,655,725! 
Canadian origin.......+-++0+- 9,454) 632,560, 632 132,949] 116,414, 283 440, 683, 735] 733,426,393 1) 
Foreign OTigin.......+-++++e 367| 248,492,338] 46,841 41,520,671| 117,357, 845| 226,229,332! 

Wild life origin........+-+eeeeeeeees 334| 12,031,578 3,651 3,645, 440 8,258,147; 14,156,511 1 

Marine origin....... BF ABA oto orsc 665| 17,372,799 4,663 2,870,119} 15,567,160 24,056,9274 

Forest OTIGIN......-.ee reece eeeeeees 7,946] 873,518,030 113,842} 113,571,898) 153, 644,299| 397,058,771}. 

Mineral origin....... ER SO OOOEAESS 3, 556|1,271,242,338 150, 694| 169,962,858 395, 976,386| 809, 659, 506 1 

Mixed origin........cceeeeeeeeecees 2,298) 217,847,849 77,548| 63,779,875| 99, 489,481| 215,707,901 

Central electric stations........++-- 1, 043|1,480,852,166 14,974| 21,829,491 Nil 124,463, 6131 


1 See footnote 1, p. 436. 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years” 
has been the growth of central electric stations and non-ferrous metal smelting. 


These industries, based upon water-power and mineral resources, have taken their 


> 


places among the leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, 
agricultural and live-stock resources. ; 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1934, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1934, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE YEARS 1922-33. 


Industry. 
1922. 1926. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933 1934. 

a Payal ee eee ks (sh es Pa oe eo | 
Pulp and paper.........seeeeeeeeees 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 } 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 

finn side Coe ans See e aale oe eee 38 10 10 10 4 6 3 2 
Central electric stations........-.+- 6 7 8 4 2 2 2 Ri 
Slaughtering and meat packing.... 3 3 2 2 3 3 4 4 
Flour and feed mills..........-+++- 1 ye 3 3 5 4 5 5 
Butter and cheese........s++seeeer: 5 6 6 6 6 B 6 6 
Petroleum products.......++s+++e+ 10 12 11 11 8 it a 7 
Automobiles.........-.-- SA nse 7 5 4 9 14 11 12 8 
Cotton yarn and cloth........+.-+- 8 9 14 23 22 16 9 
Bread and other bakery products. . 12 16 15 15 mel 9 8 1 


The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in the rank o! 
many industries which probably will prove temporary. The suspension of capital 
expenditures, a serious factor in the depression, greatly reduced the output of suck 
important industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling 
stock, primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand fo 
goods for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing 
clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. (See Tables 11 and 11A.) 


1|/Pulp and paper...... 
2) Non-ferrous metal 


a ed 


ay 


4 Sr iat and 
meat packing...... 
5| Flour and feed mills.. 
6| Butter and cheese. . 

7| Petroleum products . : 
8|Automobiles........ 
) Sele yarn and 


10 rect y and other 
bakery producte.. 
11)Rubber goods, in- 
' cluding footwear... 
q2|Sawmiills. 22.02... 
13 pee and publish- 


See) dite dl Gye! al-eiie 6B ie, a 


14 Clothing, factory, 


and supplies....... 
16 pesiety and knitted 
17| Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, efc..... 
18 ake and gas pro- 


22|Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
23! Castings and forgings 
24| Railway rolling-stock 
25 Clothing, factory, 


ee es 


28 Shoots metal products 
as Primary 


Pe ee ee ed 


32|/ Automobile ‘supplies. 
 $3/Fish canning and 


34| Coffee, ‘tea and spices 
35 Furnishing goods, 


ed 


UETONIS) tem, casratatacs .0.3 


a Forty Lead. 
ing Industries.. 

Totals, All 
Industries........ 

Percentages of lead- 
ing industries to all 
industries. ........ 


21,352,180 


44,196,221 


66,047,471 
71,649, 186 


56,316,901 


99,297,395 
51,546,009 
58,747, 130 
33,151,249 


39,266,310 


22,709,588 


41,005,455 
45,889,032 


34,192,892 
19,393, 687 


17,372,799 
13, 837,780 


14,620, 159 
20,724,597 


20,041, 129 
22,325,567 
22,816,098 


No. 


18, 106 
18,562 


11,079 
22,605 


16,353 
17,000 


6,379, 228 
12,938, 933 


13,768,278 


13,591, 131 
15, 220,022 
13,565, 616 
8, 862,934 
5,648,969 


16,312,271 
7,888,915 


3,825,538 
3,483,301 


74-6 


Cost 


: THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
a 
11.—Principal Statistics of the Fort 
According to Gross 


Value of Products. 


Materials. Net.! 
$ $ 

53,426,534 77,253, 102 
78,325,552] 68,045,975 
Nil 122,461,993 
98,417,162} 22,538,798 
74,048,243] 20,388,954 
63, 763,974 27,433,700 
56,969,015 16, 243,964 
52,693,074 22,873,504 
33,132,480] 26,195,001 
26,681,559} 28,661,330 
18,439,498} 35,598,456 
29,487,086} 24,771,633 
10,182,077; 41,794,493 
30,473,677] 20,849,321 
21,308,006) 27,940,277 
21,831,064) 22,376,782 
18,257,191 21,107,957 
15, 237,031 20,151,940 
18,629,615 18,712,971 
11,612,712} 24,065,865 
24,099,994 11,004, 144 
20,466, 907 14,296,575 
12,141,691 21,525, 638 
16,756,285 16,068, 706 
19,458,231 14, 147,389 
17,021, 115 15,009, 740 
11, 130, 694 19,815,690 
17, 431, 261 12,990, 890 
12,673,398 12,458,929 
10,391,964 15,142, 720 
9,553,932 15,493, 231 
12, 736, 731 11,091, 641 
15, 567, 160 8,166, 192 
16,598,466 5,973, 708 
12,859, 747 8,724, 765 
11, 281,493 9,532,809 
6,587,569 12,747,765 
11,177,964 7,608, 247 
7,949,941 10,393, 863 
11,002,236 6,439, 263 


82-0 


439 


y Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
Value of the Products, 1934. 


149, 936,239 
124,463,613 
122,112,406 
95,746, 183 
92,813,271 
76,337,513 
76,133,448 
61,306,490 
57,295,522 


55, 230,381 
54,819,071 


52,681,607 
51,533,091 
50, 234,811 
44,957,047 
40,076,917 
38,272,020 
37,489,025 
36,355, 198 
36,007,208 
35,330,577 
35, 128,086 
34,352,911 
33,731,749 
32,305, 637 


31,374,348 
30,910,965 


29,101,463 
26,072, 269 


25,879,059 
24,378, 762 


24,056,927 
22,667,013 


21,712,148 
21,035,432 


19,484,094 
19,309,314 
18,618,371 


17,909,074 


938, 098,571|2,009,807,007 
1,222,943,899|2,533,758,954 


76-7 


79-3 
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11A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to the Gross Value of the Products, 1935. 


Estab- i Salaries Cost Value of Products. 
Industry lish- Capital lnviecs an of — 
ments ey, Wages Materials Net.! Gross. 53 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ : 
1|Non-ferrous metal 3 
smelting and re- E 
fining:  aaewestass 15| 145,686,299] 8.944] 12,687,356] 126,804,075 55,665, 202| 186,245,658 
?|Pulp and paper...... 95| 545,572,938] 27,836] 35,893,313 57,995,037| 81,978,362] 162,651,282 
3 Sheets electric sta- 
TIONS eile srcies efaae 1,041]1,459,821,168] 15,458] 22,519,998 - | 135,060,035) 137,114,911 
4 Slaushiering and 
meat packing...... 139] 58,207,715| 10,674] 12,448,347) 108,191,810 23,960,322] 133,379,312 — 
5|Automobiles.......- 20| 40,765,548} 18,095 18,797,599| 75,645,998 30,258,247| 106,624,445 
6|Butter and cheese 2,589] 58,291,763] 14,786] 13,905,135 69,953, 193| 28,293,638] 99,888,971 — 
7|Flour and feed mills 1,127| 56,475,315} 5,454) 5, 165,507| 78,071,667| 18,139,432] 97,567,868 © 
8|Petroleum products 58| 64,707,454| 4,856] 7,153,224) 58,869,814 17,233,662] 79,950,525 — 
9|Sawmills............ 3,698| 75,973,627| 25,727) 17,711,657) 35, 927,884| 29,325,290) 65,905,132 
10|\Electrical apparatus ‘ 
and supplies....... 182] 75,499,255] 15,549] 17,594,759) 25,409,806 34,672,227) 61,152,834 
11/Bread and other ‘ 
bakery products... 3,045| 43,788,924] 19,167] 16,369,912 98,343,545] 29,141,417) 59,400, 668 
12\|Cotton yarn an : 
Clothietece oat 35| 70,741,613| 18,121] 13,206,265 33,689,873] 23,812,460) 59,378,664 — 
13|Rubber goods _in- 5 
cluding footwear... 45| 63,435,798] 11,023] 11,017,431) 20,258, 774| 34,501,782] 55,949,570 
44\Printing and  pub- : 
Lishinoebete seer 793| 53,721,846] 16,889) 23,061,512 11,197,377| 43,904,537] 55,832,925 — 
15 Clothing, factory, 
WVOINET SH een eke 591| 22,668,528] 17,894] 14,593,861] 31,642,215 21,939,567| 53,796,274 
16 pase and knitted 
OOUS ancoate se: 163} 50,048,900} 18,511 14,252,653| 22,948,056 22,688 ,647| 46,390,103 | 
17 Raneay rolling-stock 37| 86,547,016] 16,921] 18,785,671] 20,769,208 18,806,965| 41,213,039 
18|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 934| 37,779,319| 10,446] 9,315,563) 19,231,189 21,266,428) 41,197,833 
19|Breweries........--- 73) 57,928,298 4,460 6,155,642] 15,024,625 24,966,377| 40,699, 040 | 
20|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes......... 116} 58,178,513 Se 145: 7,221,048} 19,701,385 19,244,706] 39,103,875 é 
21|Castings and forgings 303| 63,585,479} 13,760] 14, 138,972| 14,042,882] 23,145, 126| 38,779,813 — 
22\Primary iron aad | 
BteCle tint reet 53| 86,465,490| 9,523] 12,279,390) 18,539,072 15,316,330| 38,700,961 
23|\Coke and gas pro- 
GUCLS ee ee: 44| 98,939,166] 4,107} 5,627,861] 15,233,519] 20, 809,159] 38,474,789 | 
24\Fruit and vegetable ; 
preparations ee 998| 38,272,379 7,91 5,063,481] 22,252,826} 15,446,860 38,276,487 
25\Sugar refineries...... 33,017,874 2,134 3,086,691] 25,137,568 10,496,252| 36,597,997 — 
26 Clothing, factory, 
MEN’ S4e cancer 170| 16,271,865) 9,296} 8,990,370) 20,676,934 15,769,464| 36,578,897 
27|Boots and_ shoes, g 
Teatherccs an sectesn 917| 24,313,445) 15,930 11,742,871] 19,431,799 16,276,684| 35,989,912 
28\Sheet metal products 129) 47,369,004 6,580 6,802,698} 18,971,146] 14, 070,732) 33,564,302 
29|\Printing and book- 
bindines.22eee 1,182} 40,331,944) 12, 194} 13,707,159} 11,653,559 21,097,502) 33, 188,331 
30|Machinery.........- 211) 59,899,705 8,949} 10,531,251) 12, 194,263] 20,050,537} 32,856, 175 
31)/Automobile supplies. 23 , 260, 333 6,614 7,411,434] 18,528,296 13,467,926] 32,684,252 
32 ae and artificial | 
Se Ren ea 35,063,023) 10,088] 8,371,037) 10,946,739] 16, 166,863} 28,045,340 
33 Coffee, tea and spices 13,431,195 2,118 2,537,077| 17,543,308 6,568,747| 24,214,761 
34 nee and bags, 
Biceps [ecrente 146] 21,153,422} 5,562} 5,432,060) 12,952,362 10,278,576] 23,466,368 
30 Fish. aus and | 
CUNIN Says pert a: 630| 17,144,806] 4,766] 2,874,553] 14,772,722 8,340,663) 23,458,356 
36 Furnishing goods, 
NS eae ae 15,569,465} 8,957) 5,788,255 13,916,201] 9,095,917] 23,152,780: 
37|Medicinal and phar- ; 
maceutical prepar- ) 
AtIONSi. i skeen h st 20,091, 688 3, 664 4,500, 252 7,009,191) 14,126,458 21,292,751 
38] Leather tanneries 22,982,210). 3,967 3,920,106) 12,991,558 7,006,369} 20,497,553 
39|Paints and varnishes 22,709,466 3,060 4,242,116 9,610,743) 10,440,819} 20, 341,407 
40\Woollen cloth....... 19,620,649] 6,305} 5,108,603) 10,342,336 8,402,570] 19,343,305 


ee eee a a a er | fear a any DTN a 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.. 
Totals, All Indus- 
Cries sc ie ce iors 


429,442 
582,874 
Percentage of forty 


leading industries 
to all industries.. 


1 See footnote to Table 1, p. 407. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1934 amounted to $2,022,000,000 or nearly 
80 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this 
amount Ontario contributed $1,255,000,000 and Quebec $767,000,000. The 
proximity of Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power resources 
of the two provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the 
United States have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had in 
1934 the third largest gross manufacturing production, $17 7,000,000, and Manitoba 
the fourth, $105000,000. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
followed in the order named, with gross productions ranging from $69,000,000 to 
$42,000,000, succeeded by Prince Edward Island with $3,300,000. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1934. 
Table 12 gives the statistics of the leading industries of each of the Maritime 


Provinces for the year 1934. In Prince Edward Island, fish canning and curing, 


_ with a gross production of $743,950, was foremost, followed by butter and cheese, 


slaughtering and meat packing, central electric stations, etc. Manufacturing in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a considerable extent dominated 
by the steel and forest industries in the former and the forest industries in the latter, 
although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and paper 
industry, with a gross value of production of $13,365,952 in 1934, was the most 
important industry in New Brunswick, followed by sawmills with an output of 
$3,856,865, central electric stations with an output of $3,071,568, the coffee, tea 
and spice industry with an output of $2,956,440, and fish canning and curing with a 
value of production of $2,266,745. These five industries combined provided 47-5 p.c. 
of the gross manufacturing production of the province. In Nova Scotia, primary 
iron and steel, after a lapse of a few years, was again in first place. This industry 
was so severely affected by the depression that in 1933 it was only in fourth place. 
The increase in production was about 80 p.c. from $3,763,242 in 1933 to $6,701,638 
in 1934. Other leading industries with their values of production were:—fish curing 


and packing, $5,268,128; central electric stations, $4,904,770; pulp and paper, 


$4,296,428; sawmills, $2,436,801; butter and cheese, $2,187,609. 


12.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1934. 
Norz.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Nova Scotia, petroleum products, sugar refineries, wire goods and 
coke and gas products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, and railway rolling-stock. 
The statistics for these industries are included in the item ‘‘all other leading industries’. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Estab- bine Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital 1 ; an of Value of 
ments. Ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.1 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1|Fish curing and packing.......... 98 201,100 321 74, 899 568, 337 743,950 
2|Butter and cheese..............0. 29 256, 428 87 52,672 385,338 510,925 
3|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 97,464 45 34, 892 224, 451 309,365 
_ 4|Central electric stations.......... 12\' ‘1,130,541 55 57, 067 - 279, 745 
= @|Flour and feed mills.............. 13 66, 654 15 7,157 136,310 189, 433 
6|Printing and publishing........... 4 258, 231 98 dd; (12 21,261 158,905 
7|Bread and other bakery products 13 112,300 51 33, 687 76,587 138,001 
8/Castings and forgings............ 3 360, 441 54 41,775 29, 445 121,164 
SS I Sn eee 54 137,329 86 18,579 60, 963 109, 534 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 229| 2,620,488 812 398,440} 1,502,692) 2,561,022 
Totals, All Industries........... 273! 3,517,088! 1,093 600,216! 1,921,421] 3,302,586 
Ee SES ae as eS att a esl Mh A ae a Soe et fn hl alld dd badd 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity from the gross value. These 


_ calculations are not available for the individual provinces. 
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a 
12.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1934 
—concluded. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 


eee eee 


AE ik PCA ger v's 


Estab- f ae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. tecoes and of, Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.? 
No. $ No. $ $ 3 
1|Primary iron and steel............ 6| 18,973,518] 1,297} 1,609,354, 3,179,177) 6, 701, 638 
2|Fish curing and packing.........- 184; 2,905,941) 1,645 896,815} 3,469,009} 5,268,128 
3|Central electric stations.........- 77\ 30,745,929 759 881,314 ~ 4,904,770 
4|Pulp and paper..........seeeeeee- 5| 12,828,108 666 922,139 1,353,606] 4,296,428 
BGA VUTNULL Sir raed clcie «charts cis sisievelelels 599 1,674, 337 1,821 480, 102 1,354,411 2,436,801 
6| Butter and cheese.........-+eeeee> 30 1,271,551 284 272,376 1,406,369 2,187,609 
4| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 3) 2,284,838 686 482,074, 1,002,649} 1,935,089 
8|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
Chocolate... 2... ate enraeese 8} 2,088,898 644 509, 949 760,902} 1,790,755 
9| Printing and publishing........... 32] 2,279,197 633 778,468 278,261] 1,728,545 
10|Bread and other bakery products 74 706, 149 343 248, 827 622,402} 1,215,484 
11| Castings and forgings............. 14 2,474,432 465 441,556 400, 753 1,099,527 
12| All other leading industries!...... 5| 17,764,503| 1,144) 1,345,429] 9,107,522] 14,666, 856 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,037| 95,997,401} 10,387] 8,868,403) 22,935,061 48,231,630 . 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,386] 119,064,747] 15,041) 12,401,325) 28,497,123 60,844,581 
ST ee ee eS en nn 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
wd eeepc: bres oll BS ee eee 
1|/Pulp and paper.........ceeeseeee- 6| 40,851,813] 2,138} 2,237,893) 4,069,329 13,365,952 
PASE acirliGwwek pe aGaiend Sbodg ja ccdecs 238} 7,018,104) 1,842 874,610] 2,306,540] 3,856,865 
3|Central electric stations.......... 39] 31,597,403 448 466, 605 - 3,071,568 
4|Coffee, tea and spices.........+++: 6| 2,150,105 317 317,189} 1,957,722] 2,956,440 
5|Fish canning and curing........... 150} 2,079,069 676 254,129] 1,428,649] 2,266,745 
6| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and | 
Chocolatetacc-seseidcs > semeriee 7| 1,755,817 540 360, 119 725,940] 1,502,684 © 
4|Butter and cheese..........-2+++- 30 801, 060 200 178, 523 833, 844 1,227,310 
8|Bread and other bakery products 81 784, 106 383 260,334 592,922} 1,096,510 © 
9|Slaughtering and meat packing... 358,555 136 141, 466 939,780] 1,057,148 
10|Castings and forgings............- 11] 2,017,803 415 489,495 290,451} 1,038,118 
11] All other leading industries!...... 6| 15,647,772| 2,592) 2,481,036] 6,287,990) 11,109,670 © 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 581| 105,056,607| 9,687} 8,061,399) 19,433,167 42,549,010 
Totals, All Industries........... 847| 123,476,314| 13,522] 11,367,625] 24,637,918 54,057,847 
VT Ee Se ee _ ee 
1 See headnote to this table on p. 441. 2 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, — 


fuel and electricity from the gross value. These calculations are not available for the individual provinces. — 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1934. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
of the province, produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $74,407,960 


in 1934. This exceeded by nearly $28,000,000 the total values produced by central | 


electric stations ($46,818,247), the industry which ranked second in importance. 
This was followed by cotton yarn and cloth ($42,463,877), non-ferrous metal smelting 


and refining ($36,230,880), tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ($31,995,548), women’s 
factory clothing ($30,868,071), butter and cheese ($25,137,541), slaughtering and 


meat packing ($22,618,696), petroleum products ($21,664,598), men’s factory 
clothing ($20,835,234), etc. A change took place in the ranking of some of the 


more important industries of the province. Butter and cheese advanced from eleventh | 
to seventh place and slaughtering and meat packing from ninth to eighth place, 


while leather boots and shoes dropped from eighth to eleventh place and petroleum 
products from seventh to ninth place. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the industry, 


a 
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in addition to supplying about 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished 49 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed 69 p.c., the value of railway rolling stock 45 p.c., the value of 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 58 p.c. of 
the Dominion totals for these products. Thus, Quebec is an outstanding manu- 
facturing province rather on account of her individual industries than because of 
the diversification of her industrial activity. 


13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 
19 


Norg.—Statistics for sugar-refining, which is also one of the leading industries of this province, cannot 
be published, since there are fewer than three establishments reporting. 


Estab- . Riu: Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. Notede and > of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 

Pulp and.paper. teases sweeties ves 41} 275,423,024] 13,157] 15,697,781] 25,654,495) 74,407,960 
2|Central electric stations.......... 133] 647,879,999] 3,432) 4,902,004 Nil 46,818, 247 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 16| 51,489,212} 11,812) 8,845,145) 24,163,616) 42,463,877 
4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

MOMNIN GaSe ese ee cake kala 4] 27,050,482} 1,226} 1,536,332) 21,500,709) 36,230,880 

5|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 72) 43,839,419} 6,709) 5,684,786] 16,075,329) 31,995,548 
6|Clothing, factory, women’s........ 300 9,985,337 9,609 7,452,197] 18,417,522] 30,868,071 
7|Butter and cheese.............5.. 1,272| 16,894,352] 4,356) 3,065,649] 18,497,361] 25,137,541 
8|Slaughtering and meat packing. .. 37| 8,669,108; 1,802} 1,926,567} 18,503,689} 22,618,696 
9|Petroleum products............4.. 8} 20,809,308] 1,178] 1,477,827] 14,416,590} 21,664,598 
10|Clothing, factory, men’s........... 113} 8,624,873) 4,496] 3,760,678} 12,568,846] 20,835,234 
11|Boots and shoes, leather.......... 127| 12,683,140 9,473 6,188,138] 10,192,745] 18,879,785 
12|Silk and artificial silk............ 19} 23,442,426 6, 654 5,103,364 7,147,587| 18,092,687 
13| Railway rolling-stock............ 11| 35,683,853) 7,003] 7,172,102} 7,827,156) 15,303,461 
14|/Bread and other bakery products} 1,010] 12,490,210) 5,212) 4,055,185) 7,384,374) 15,162,637 
15|Flour and feed mills.............. 366} 5,882,376 925 863,117] 9,960,272) 13,469,339 
MOUSE WOEIER Te Habis soi 5656 5.070e kick Sale 8] 18,084,555} 1,505) 2,027,390} 4,861,713} 12,998,942 
17|Hosiery and knitted goods........ 53] 13,283,434] 5,269] 3,628,831; 6,197,693) 12,589,655 
18) Printing and publishing........... 69| 14,256,012} 4,058) 5,130,658] 2,428,759) 12,350,667 
19| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 56] 8,917,525} 3,154] 2,308,458) 5,758,857) 11,309,224 
20|Rubber goods (including rubber 
fOGUWEST) > Ocal eas aban dhe dee 11] 10,051,827} 2,793] 2,249,585] 3,099,337) 10,272,613 
- 21|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 73| 6,163,376] 4,314) 2,299,839] 6,165,687; 9,899,765 
22|Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 94) 18,941,439] 3,239] 4,218,447] 4,050,245) 9,800,455 
23|Coke and gas products..........+. 5| 13,142,716 847| 1,265,168} 3,057,490} 9,733,107 
a4 Sheet metal products cscees fens s 23 10, 175, 149 ibe 756 ae 708, 678 4, 669, 699 8, 554, 171 
25|Castings and forgings....... Fes ‘euaye 76| 20,010,991) 2,841] 2,739,874) 2,933,063] 8,093,725 
26| Printing and bookbinding......... 339] 11,058,513] 3,293) 3,230,275) 2,651,079) 7,747,708 
Pa WINS Ra 2 via lat sel die 2 a a" o.aie's 1,313] 9,326,108} 4,284) 1,583,087} 3,612,884) 7,143,396 
28|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 221 10,586,845) 1,105) 1,558,070} 3,050,651) 7,089,881 
29|Brass and copper products........ 26] 8,092,766] 1,133) 1,184,527] 4,758,379) 7,219,090 
BUM CR INCE Yi Siar, cuts aces sets bs barely ® 32| 14,996,665] 2,370} 2,504,076] 2,788,431} 6,527,220 
31| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

CLMERUEH COS (te aise Re eS ROP PR 61) 7,144,001 1,180} 1,485,182] 1,956,980) 5,906,813 
32|Coffee, tea and spices.........---- 17 2, 748, 534 466 582,226) 4,421,689 5,857,594 
BaMOT POOUR eon ck cot aecs sess os cles 126] 4,752,442) 1,315) 1,263,802] 3,808,989} 5,817,709 
$4| Boxes and bags, paper...........+ 37| 6,207,504) 1,623) 1,276,672} 2,724,204) 5,439,444 
eM SPIOBIVOS: vialacs ss als 8 sccteinle is oiseeie s 4 4,086, 267 951 964, 063 1,723,954 5,347,106 
36|Foods, miscellaneous...........+- 38] 3,644,445 615 643,513] 1,858,853} 5,277,504 
MEET ACO WALEI Aarts sok «aisle aie’ aie:s 118] 4,912,125 956 989,712} 1,310,981) 5,268,504 
38|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 57| 5,185,619} 1,826 702,110} 3,157,844] © 5,009,939 
39) Miscellaneous textiles............. 7| 9,829,559 93 1,113,627) 2,171,071) 5,007,630 
MOV IIStS AUG CADS.....-s...0sece2ee0s 70) 2,151,304] 1,819} 1,491,205] 2,351,588] 4,814 976 

Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 

SPIES PR Oe bi ero nace « ob k elias 6,194|1,438,046,840| 140,188} 125,824,947] 297,875,411) 629,025,399 
Totals, All Industries........... 8,168]1,678,486,302| 181,546] 161,197,908} 357,751,720) 766,498,000 
Percentages of the forty leading 

industries to totals of all in- 

dustries in the province......... 75-83 85-68} 77-22 78-06 83-26 82-06 


Sn nnn ec eee a UUUUtE EEE ENS ESSEE SES SERENE 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity from gross value. These 
calculations are not available for the individual provinces. 


/ 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1934. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1934 represented about 50 p.c. of those 
of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in importance 
in this respect, amounted to 30 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing has 


been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the following — 


percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 


51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial development in : 
recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, — 
Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production almost equal to that of the — 


remainder of the Dominion. 
The value of manufactured products totalled $1,255,325,701 in 1934. In 


value of production, non-ferrous metal smelting heads the list with an output valued — 


at $85,989,197. Other leading industries in the order of their importance are: 


automobiles $75,649,429, slaughtering and meat packing $51,513,133, flour and : 


feed mills $50,659,130, pulp and paper $47,298,680, rubber goods, including foot-- 


wear $44,937,204, central electric stations $43,498,715, and butter and cheese ~ 
$40,905,534. Some significant changes took place in the ranking of some of the ~ 
leading industries. Flour and feed mills dropped from first place in 1933 to fourth ~ 


place in 1934, while non-ferrous metal smelting, automobiles and slaughtering and 


meat packing each advanced one step. It is particularly interesting to note that — 


non-ferrous metal smelting was for the first time the dominant industry of the 
province, displacing that of automobiles which for a number of years prior to the 
depression was the leading industry. 


The turning point of the depression was reached in the summer of 1933. The 
increases in the latter part of the year were not, however, sufficiently pronounced 
to offset the losses of the beginning of the year. The result was that the principal 
statistics for 1933 were the lowest since 1929. Considerable improvement was 
reported for 1934. Compared with the previous year, there was an increase of 10-1 
p.c. in the number of employees, with an even greater increase in the amount paid 


out in salaries and wages, namely, 15-5 p.c. The increase in the value of production . 


was 24-9 p.c. and in the value added by manufacture 20 p.c. 


The depression was particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable — 


goods, and these constitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. 


Thus, production was disproportionately curtailed in such important industries of © 


the province as automobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural imple- 

ments, primary iron and steel, etc. This resulted not only in a drop in the rank of 
~ such industries within the province, but in a lowering of the manufacturing produc- 
tion of the whole province relatively to that of other provinces less affected by these 


influences. Some of these industries, particularly automobiles and primary iron ' 


and steel, have made a good recovery since 1933. 


Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with — 


Quebec, the percentages which the forty leading industries bore to the total manu- 
factures of the province were higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than in 


Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments and — 


employees. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
was pre-eminent, was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on 
practically in this province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario 
led, with the percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion 
in 1934, were as follows: agricultural implements 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; 


ssh 2 
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rubber goods, 81 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 61 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, 
preserving, etc., 69 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 79 p.c.; castings and 
forgings, 65 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 62 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 
42 p.c.; flour and feed mills, 53 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 65 p.c. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 


Cost 


Bees ena . ea iplatiee of ee 
ustry. ish- apital. an : alue o 
ments : ployees. Wages. Materials. Products.! 
Used 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1| Non-ferrous metal smelting....... 7| 72,454,601) 3,575) 5,369,120) 42,910,590/ 85,989,197 
BAutomobpiles. ... oes ec0 o> arises 15) 33,623,984 9,486] 12,662,666) 52,527,948) 75,649,429 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 61} 26,564, 664 3,972 4,863,543) 41,220,345] 51,513,133 
4\Flour and feed mills.............. 669] 24,707,339 2,764 2,345,183] 40,716,443] 50,659, 130 
5| Pulp and paper....... ahs ass st on'e 6 37| 175,728,071 8,466} 10,910,721) 18,423,900} 47,298,680 
6| Rubber goods, including footwear 38) 55,973,709 8,266 8,597,467) 15,334,102] 44,937,204 
‘Z/Central electric stations.......... 450} 493,414,290} 6,686] 10,562,823 Nil 43,498,715 
8|Butter and cheese............ atte 987] 27,257,387} 6,580} 6,273,091] 27,209,160] 40,905,534 
_ $)Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 130] 58,400,911) 10,239) 10,830,430) 17,014,883] 39,900,081 
10| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 99} 32,340,358) 11,492 9,097,589} 14,012,483} 29,232,684 
| 1i|Bread and other bakery products} 1,248] 19,952,147] 8,852 8,033,433] 12,526,355} 28,335,189 
_ 12|Printing and publishing...... LESS: 299} 24,489,521) 7,135) 9,957,035) 5,232,564] 25,111,473 
13|Fruit and vegetable preparations... 152) 28,355,456 4,605 2,985,063] 13,780,617} 24,493,163 
14| Petroleum products............... 12] 23,779,424 2,097 2,686,428) 20,093,269) 24,306,152 
15] Automobile supplies.............. 62; 18,985,572} 5,027) 5,347,935) 12,570,325) 24,002,309 
16)Castings and forgings............. 182] 39,875,065] 8,438] 8,444,578) 7,902,931] 22,734,007 
17|Coke and gas products............ 23] 55,882,364] 2,604| 3,435,062} 9,484,340] 22,422,751 
18| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
chocolate veces: tatty ase 94) 24,261,072} 5,003} 4,930,422} 9,428,546] 21,918,534 
MUIMIACHINGLY:: Sheree he ears atc sa oe 142] 36,781,287 4,867 5,470,087 7,340,466] 18,766,061 
20|Clothing, factory, women’s....... 241) 8,577,151} 6,515] 5,493,714] 10,473,966] 18,208,209 
| 21)Primary iron and steel............ 22) 57,803,304 4,306 5, 832, 583 8,087,469] 18,037,559 
| = Printing and bookbinding......... 501) 21,267,424] 6,036) 6,980,805] 6,521,146] 17,446,393 
| 23|Sheet metal products............. 66} 21,556,175] 3,600] 3,757,757; 9,510,529) 17,073,548 
| 24) Leather tanneries................. 33} 18,370,677} 3,002} 3,014,713} 9,743,545! 15,759,990 
~25|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 15} 17,193,619 4,865 3,841, 704 7,347,367] 14,834,250 
PEAS WOTICS! af sice youn fo suse sieek 30} 19,780,594 1,522 1,912,345 3,936,359] 13,494,858 
Pvp Woollen cloth... 205s. .c eves es 40} 15,593,157) 4,431) 3,681,286] 7,166,959] 13,327,514 
_ 28) Boxes and bags, paper............ 85} 11,955,762} 3,080) 3,244,326] 7,274,815] 13,208,330 
_ 29| Boots and shoes, leather.......... 66] 8,850,259] 4,843) 4,008,428) 6,094,108} 12,152,952 
. 30) Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
Dar QvlONs spices nee: Rec ans ee 100} 11,604,923) 2,107} 2,639,846} 4,099,169] 12,066,118 
_ 31/Clothing, factory, men’s.......... 39 6,091,948 3,945 3,844, 154 6,188,380} 11,866,558 
| 82)Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 10}. 26,528,580) 1,318] 1,687,622} 2,566,153} 11,236,025 
_ 33/Brass and copper products........ 81} 12,752,840} 2,392; 2,597,236) 6,035,541] 10,974,073 
MEILGPNIUNTC 20 <2, Sacle Sees desks debe s 206] 19,065,897 5,413 4,262,402 4,104,747| 10,510,595 
 35|Soaps, washing compounds, etc... 49] 8,233,952 1,128] 1,473,613] 5,362,817| 9,961,643 
BREWING, lac cc ass we cede sbeccs 765) 16,755,696} 3,881} 2,197,535] 5,790,886] 9,812,710 
| 37|Paints and varnishes........'..... 40} 7,783,518} 1,320} 1,800,173] 3,750,704] 9,315,679 
_ 38)Hardware and tools.............. 93} 17,087,423} 3,196) 3,212,163] 2,885,853] 8,902,957 
39| Miscellaneous paper products...... 61) 9,455,049} 1,596) 1,784,170} 4,380,597] 8,682,686 
40| Foods, breakfast.................. 13} 5,070,210 582 685,273} 2,824,999] 8,547,618 
Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 
RMON ee eee eet GE 5 «+ 7,263/1,614,205,382| 189,232) 200,754,524) 491,875,376] 987,093,691 
| Totals, All Industries........... 19, 322/2,063,721,375| 259,621) 270,834,102] 610,485,807/1,255,325,701 
Percentages of forty leading in- 
1 a dustries to totals of all industries 
| in the province................. 70-36 78:22) 72-89 74-12 80-57 78°63 


a 1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity from gross value. These 
calculations are not available for the individual provinces. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1934. 


The slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1934 was outstanding among 
the manufactures of the Prairie Provinces when treated as a single unit. During 
_ 1934, as may be seen from Table 15, the gross value of production of this industry 
| $38,973,433, (Manitoba $19,736,903, Saskatchewan $5,621,232 and Alberta 


/ 
, 
/ 
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$13,615,298). The second industry, from the point of view of gross value of produc- 
tion, was flour and feed mills with products valued at $29,753,025, (Manitoba 
$7,426,855, Saskatchewan $11,794,973 and Alberta $10,531,197). Butter and 
cheese comprised the third largest group, with an output valued at $19,302,855, 
followed by petroleum products with $15,688,582, central electric stations $15,175,275 
railway rolling-stock $10,894,945, etc. 


The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. 
In Manitoba, the leading industries with their gross value of products in 1934, were 
as follows:—slaughtering and meat packing $19,736,903, railway rolling-stock 
$8,038,666, flour and feed mills $7,426,855, butter and cheese $7,076,644, and central 
electric stations $6,378,674. In Saskatchewan, the leading industries were:—flour 
and feed mills $11,794,973, petroleum products $5,944,278, butter and cheese 
$5,813,243, slaughtering and meat packing $5,621,232, and central electric stations 
$4,229,402. In Alberta, slaughtering and meat packing with an output of, 
$13,615,298 was the leading industry. This was followed by flour and feed mills 


with $10,531,197, petroleum products $8,602,050, butter and cheese $6,412,968, — 


and central electric stations $4,567,199. 


The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1934. 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 7 
establishments in each industry, are: in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, non-ferrous metal smelting and refin- — 


ing and, in Alberta, sugar refining and wood preservation. The statistics of the two industries of Alberta 
are included under the heading ‘‘all other leading industries’. 


MANITOBA. 
enn TE 
Estab- aoe Salaries ‘Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. and of Value of 
loyees f 
ments. ployees:| Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
2| Railway rolling-stock..........-.-. 
3|Flour and feed mills.............. 
4|\Butter and cheese.............5. 
5|Central electric stations.......... 
6| Printing and publishing........... 
7|Bags, cotton and jute............- 
8|Bread and other bakery products 
9|Printing and bookbinding......... 
10|Malt and malt products........... 
WBreweriess.. coace ences aceite 
12|Coffee, tea and spices...........+. 
13|furnishing goods, men’s.......... 
14|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
Chocolateresse cen aosracs clemson 
15|Clothing, factory, women’s....... 
16| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 


8 
4) 13,899,473] 4,103] 4,004,353} 3,593,560] 8,038, 666 
42| 7,026,199 526 479,758|  5,878,547| 7,426,855 


42} 77,352,060} 1,075) 1,461,685 6,378,674 
77| 3,852,257] 1,097) 1,540,439 525,565} 3,607,382 


16 923, 896 800 527,248] 1,333,624] 2,014,079 


17 561,107 627 457,807| 1,185,674) 1,772,152 


PATALIONS Ae eee essere £k EaS W\" eh; 074,311 138 138,348 471,783} 1,297,107 
17|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

POLK ial eforiceniaions sitet ibe teteetbiaus 22) 1,720,518 820 626,711 124,124) 1,286,084 
1 Ko) i bint x0 010 Re non eiecrbicioma mang oaOnts 27 895,625 313 271,523 722,596] 1,178,773 
19} Boxes and bags, paper............ a 1,226,899 232 250, 250 662,740 1,144,879 
20) Petroleum products............++- 3 464,835 46 61, 136 818,278] 1,142,254 © 


21|Coke and gas products............ 


cereal a a | ae | Sa | ae fer i ae 


Totals, Leading Industries..... 634] 147,321,124] 15,930) 16,617,102] 44,958,158 80,800,957 


Totals, All Industries........... 


7,181,831} 1,498] 1,735,489] 15,494,122) 19,736,903 — 


5} 1,821,062 230 270,332} 2,260,878} 2,928,992 — 
154} 2,886,089 997 836,014] 1,377,935} 2,880,211 © 
85| 3,721,407} 1,111} 1,265,526 982,950} 2,868,252 — 

5} «4, 181, 719 110 178,887} 1,715,292} 2,656,221 © 

6] 4,145,878 369 468,589 534,955] 2,234,655 — 

8} 1,598,225 168 190,811] 1,573,367) 2,230,063 


21} 2,168,263 502 380,778 808,527) 1,774,113 — 


75| 5,101,465} 1,009) 1,274, 668 mac he: 7,076,644 
i 


3| 5,568,010 159 196,750 449,187} 1,132,998 | 


1,077] 183,937,703} 21,723] 22,020,990) 54,719,469 105,358,000 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity from the gross value. These — 


calculations are not available for the individual provinces. 
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15.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1934—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
Estab- Ein Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. is mos and of Value of 
ments. Fmyerr: Wages. Materials. | Products.2 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Flour and feed mills.............. 84] 138,008,182 591 617,738} 8,168,204) 11,794,973 
_ 2|Petroleum products............... 10} 5,306,838 387 501,292} 4,581,784] —- 5,944,278 
3| Butter and cheese................ 70} 38,496,785 711 755,415] 3,866,083} 5,813,243 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6] 2,560,242 551 585,019] 4,803,468} 5,621,232 
5|Central electric stations.......... 127| 25,484,592 524 751,221 Nil 4,229,402 
6| Printing and publishing........... 128] 2,628,051 820} 1,013,265 392,449! 2,171,787 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 159} 2,041,970 583 429,695 808,033 1,622,100 
BUSPOWOPIOS sictusierecrsite nei ce seaes « 9] 3,505,755 228 246,987 349,052} 1,271,306 
.9| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 16 816,086 253 196,225 39,503 370,479 
POV SAWINIUIS HE de sete vee aoe cl date mee 80 487,660 371 129,815 153,361 370,356 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 689| 59,336,161) 5,019) 5,226,672) 28,161,937| 39,209,156 
Totals, All Industries........... 845} 65,975,159} 5,986) 6,093,983) 24,289,080) 42,261,723 
ALBERTA. 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 9} ~=6,810,740} 1,396} 1,510,218} 10,927,070} 13,615,298 
2|Flour ana feed mills.............. 89| 7,807,585 682 721,688] 7,745,027] 10,531,197 
3|Petroleum products............... 10} 6,622,439 424 586,588] 6,436,833] 8,602,050 
4|Butter and cheese................ 103 4,680,973 Vi2 823,510 4,598,985 6,412,968 
5|Central electric stations.......... 80] 27,102,474 625 852,052 Nil 4,567,199 
6| Railway rolling-stock............. Sl emOpilen«oo|. l b24 1,504,538] 1,259,627] 2,856,279 
BLESTOWOLICS a eit es cue oe ore Ore toe coe 5) 5,786,560 218 346, 845 762,232] 2,824,208 
8|Printing and Gating? eee Rew, 84) 3,043,662 787| 1,068,189 433,244| 2,334,869 
9|Bread and other bakery products. 159} 2,174,799 652 568,649} 1,093,967) 2,250,209 
POPS aw IS moon se. sare cide te dete ca 160} 1,548,532 87§ 388, 682 355,824] 1,125,087 
11] All other leading industries!...... 3] 4,702,073 350 303,770} 2,278,841) 3,707,035 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 705) +76,998,593} 8,308} 8,674,729] 35,891,654) 58,826,399 
Totals, All Industries........... 968] 98,418,699] 11,565) 11,775,745) 40,381,587) 69,389,118 
1 See headnote to this table on p. 446. ? Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, 


fuel and electricity from the gross value. These calculations are not available for the individual provinces. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1934. 


British Columbia was, in 1934, the third most important manufacturing 
province in the Dominion, producing goods with a gross value of $176,721,398. 
About 17 p.c. of this production, or $29,404,759, is seen in Table 16 to be that of 
the sawmilling industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the 
industrial life of the province is still further emphasized if to this figure be added 
_ $13,278,736, the value of production of the pulp and paper industry which ranks 
third. Second in importance among the industries of the province is that of fish 

curing and packing, with a gross value of production of $15,078,813. This was 
followed by central electric stations with $10,715,293, petroleum products $8,249,971, 
‘slaughtering and meat packing, $7,521,042, etc. 


* Including the Yukon Territory. 
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16.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory, 1934. 


a 


yey ty ae, 


Industry. : ie Capital. aa aria “art Value oO 
ments. pwyere Wages. Materials. | Products.? 
ci No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Al Ssiwamtllsg Ssewt <isthan eter sa ste cee 273| 33,692,880} 9,112} 8,277,111] 15,555,976) 29,404,759 
2\Fish curing and packing.......... 99] 11,717,485] 1,624) 1,533,943) 9,587,865} 15,078,813 
SIP Wp AO DRDET no dss wane aceite 6| 50,142,875} 2,566) 3,538,509) 3,925,204] 13,278,736 
4|Central electric stations.......... 83} 96,144,878} 1,370) 1,894,720 Nil 10,715, 293 
5 PetroleummproGucisen se tacaaakkiok 6} 5,678,903 397 562,431; 5,790,484} 8,249,971 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 13] 4,443,957 693 784,527) 6,215,478} 7,521,042 
%|Bread and other bakery products.. 275) 3,048,451 1,489} 1,328,293) 2,198,984; 4,595,181 
8|Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 40} 4,212,846] 1,078 765,069} 2,918,395; 4,471,588 
9} Printing and publishing........... 73| 4,123,312; 1,355} 1,936,163 743,004} 4,318,524 — 
10|Sheet metal products............ 14] 10,469,384 368 435,857| 2,608,289) 4,108,025 
11|Coffee, tea and spices...........- 8| 1,669,126 143 161,472} 2,838,562} 3,822,668 
12\ Butter and cheese.....5....0s000+ 36] 1,753,372 390 444,940} 2,522,376] 3,541,497 
ESIBIEWETICS, oc We wane ns csaisc soe ones 11} 6,225,410 300 423,275 839,292) 2,669,423 . 
14|Coke and gas products........... 6} 14,793,170 331 382, 636 659,499] 2,228,386 
15|Fertilizers;iccs ey ass Sees oe se vk 3| 10,898,300 362 509,912) 1,383,334) 1,874,121 
16|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WOrk: . ies deh ales. seems +> 58} 2,026,558} 1,195 910,423 148,009} 1,782,054 
17| Printing and bookbinding........ 96} 2,201,278 556 619, 808 460,300) 1,533,154 
18} Boxes ,:wooden i334... eases f. 20; =1,241,350 621 475,711 681,445} 1,477,950 
19|Planing mills, sash and door . 
factoties Wace: s.0n deveserr ass 49| 2,181,882 606 481, 233 718,878) 1,475,271 
20|Castings and forgings............. 34) 3,230,791 508 597, 084 377,220} 1,272,613 
PAV ULTEILUPS (i heaees davai sae oy ce 49| 1,334,502 481 397,191 466,937] 1,189,165 
22|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
CHOCOIATE. cn cmriate winch danse: 36 931,118 314 272,602 517,008} 1,176,250 
23|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 15} 6,578,541 526 639,372 252,017} 1,118,954 
24| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 1,152, 292 55 79, 207 26,736) 1,061,337 
25|All other leading industries!...... 6} 55,790,668] 3,691) 4,812,976) 17,055,735] 29,226,280 © 7 
Totals, Leading Industries. .... 1,312] 335,673,329] 30,131 32,263,865] 78,440,927| 157,186,050 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,777] 367,320,343] 35,065) 37,302,741) 88,292,928) 176,721,398 
Percentages of leading industries 
to totals of all industries in the 
PEOVIUGG seh aa se nae ince ak omiees 73-83 91-38] 85-93 86-49 88-84 88-94 
1 Includes: distilleries, sugar refineries and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 2 The net 


value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity from gross value. 
are not available for the individual provinces. 


These calculations 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
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_ to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from establish- 

-ments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise in wholesale prices did not exceed 
37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1934 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 

of employees, was $4,703,917,730 as compared with $4,689,373,704 in 1933 and with 


_ $2,696,154,030 in 1917, an increase of 75 p.c. in 17 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investment of capital. Capital employed in Ontario in 1917 was 48-3 p.c. of 


| the total, 52-4 p.c. in 1923 and 43-9 p.c. in 1934. The percentages employed in 


_ the plants of Quebec were: 29-4 in 1917, 29-5 in 1924 and 35-7 in 1934. British 


‘Columbia held third place in 1934 with a capital investment of 7-8 p.c. of the total, 
while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and Saskatchewan followed in 
_the order named, with proportions varying between 3-9 p.c.and1-4p.c. (Table 17.) 
From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the central electric stations industry led again in 1934, 
_with an investment of 30-4 p.c. of the total. The wood and paper group was second 


_ with 18-8 p.c., the iron and its products group third with 11-7 p.c. and the vegetable 


products group fourth with 10-8 p.c. Up to 1930, the wood and paper group had 


_ been first since 1919 in capital invested, but since 1931 the central electric stations 
_ group has assumed the premier position. (Table 17.) 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportion of fixed and liquid assets. In 1923, land, buildings, 


| machinery and tools constituted 64 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1929 the pro- 


portion had increased to 66 p.c. and in 1934 to 74 p.c._ The fixed assets amounted to 


| $3,489,235,519 in 1934, while current assets, including inventories of raw materials 


and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, cash and sundries, were valued 
| at $1,214,682,211. Details by provinces and industrial groups are given in Table 18. 


17.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
_ in Percentages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1917-34. 


Province or Group. | 1917. | 1920. | 1922. | 1923. | 1926. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 1934. 


eov—“—v—_CV=U[QRrr |-—o OO OOO _ s — | | 


| 

| Paevicd. p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p. ¢.| p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 
|Prince Edward Island...| 0-1) 0-1) 0-1} 0-1] 0-1} 0-1) 0-1] 0-1/ 0-1! 0-1! O-1l o-2 
mova Scotia............ 4-8) 4-2) 3-3) 3-3] 3-0) 2-9] 2-7] 2-6] 2-61 2-7] 2-6] 2-5 

ew Brunswick........ 2-4) 3-1 2-5] 2-5} 2-4) 2-4[ 2-3/..2-7] 2-6] 2-5] 2-61 -2-6 
ONS RIS SRSA lees pee - 29-4) 30-5} 29-9) 29-8) 30-6] 33-1] 32-9] 33-2] 33-5} 34-4] 35-2] 35-7 
| ayia arhdiraie's o> ans 48-3} 49-5) 52-3) 52-4] 49-8] 47-6] 47-6] 46-6] 46-0] 45-2! 44-5] 43-9 
BDODS, 5,3 0..0....... Pool eal edt Peace Sais S| , a4], 866) 8 e8e 4-OF 381-39 
Saskatchewan.......... 1-] 0-9 1-0; 0-9} 0-8} 0-9 1-1 1-3 1-4 1:3 1-4) 1-4 
Sea 2-3 1-8 1-7 1-8 1-8} 2-0] 2-1 2-1 7457) aa) | 2-1 2-1 
British Columbia and ’ 

NI a ok <4)... 6-5) 6-5) Gao 28-3) 7-7 FoSiy 7-8) 7-8] 7-7) 7-9] -7-8 
| eemiGtals, .ocs5cies. 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0) 100-0] 100-0 
| INDustRiAL GRovp, 
| Vegetable products. .... 10-2) 11-7} 11-5) 11-4) 11-3] 11-1] 11-2] 10-9} 11-0] 10-9] 10-9] 10-8 
Animal products........ 7-7} 6-6] 6-2) 6-1) 5-6] 5-1] 4-8] 4-5] 4-3] 4-1] 4-3] 465 
Textiles and textile pro- 
| | 7-3] 9-0) 8-3) 8-4) 8-0} 7-7] 7-5] 7-1] 7-3) 6-8] 6-9] 7-0 
Wood and paper........ 19-9} 22-9) 23-5) 23-7} 23-8] 24-2] 22-7] 23-5] 21-21 20-1] 19-0] 18-8 
ie 20 Products. ... 23-5] 19-1] 16-2} 16-3] 15-0) 14-7} 14-8] 14-6] 13-6] 12-8] 12-4] 11-7 

\on-ferrous metals. .... 2-6] ° 3-3] 31] 3-2) 5-1) 5-3] 5-9] 6-2! 6-4] 5-7] 5-71 5-6 
Non-metallic minerals..| 5-6| 6-5} 7-41 7-21 6-6! 6-3] 6-5] 6-5! 6-61 6-61 6-6 6-5 
Chemicals and allied 
\meproducts.............. 6-5] 3-6] 3-6) 3-8] . 3-3] 3-1] 3-3] 3-2] -3-3] 3-4] 3-381 3-3 
| ascellaneous industries.| 3-5] 4-0} 2-7| 2-7| 2-8! 2-5] 2-5) 41-6] 1-5] 1-4] 1-41 1-4 
|Wentral electric stations.| 13-2] 13-3] 17-5] 17-2| 19-0] 20-0] 20-8] 21-9] 24-8] 28-2] 29-5] 30-4 


, 
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18.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by ‘ 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1934 and Totals for Representative — 
Years 1923-34. 


ee 
Materials Operating * 
on Hand, Capital, i. 
Land, Stocks in | Inventory | Cash, Bills s 
Estab-| Buildings, Process, Value of an Total % 
Province or Group. lish- Fixtures, Fuel and Finished Accounts Canital Z 
ments. | Machinery Miscel- Products |Receivable, pass ; 
and Tools. laneous on Hand. Prepaid 
Supplies Expenses, 
on Hand. etc. 
No. $ $ $ $ $ = 
Totals, 1923........ 22,642] 2,165,497,811 655,775,934 559,049,205] 3,380,322,950 
Totals, 1924........ 22,178] 2,310,298, 012 677,168,191 551,347,257| 3,538,813,460 
Totals, 1926........ 22,708] 2,626,963, 690 422,451,467 632,154,433) 3,981,569,590 
Totals, 1927........ 22,936] 2,866,366, 199 173,824,436 697,440,923] 4,337,631,558 
Totals, 1929........ 23,597| 3,377,590, 099 878,783,691 826,640,964] 5,083,014, 754 
Totals, 1930........ 24,020] 3,584,344, 724 848,927,120 770,044,916) 5,203,316, 766 q 
Totals, 1931........ 24,501| 3,526,611,580| 439,152,275 282,385, 503| 713,163,050] 4,961,312,408 — 
Totals, 1932........ 24,544| 3,511,904, 606 351,417,810] 257,534,107 620,399,087| 4,741,255, 610 — 
Totals, 1988........ 25, 232| 3,482,675,723| 343,512,643 240,378,725| 622,806,613} 4,689,375, 704 — 
a 
PROVINCE. i 
Prince Edward Island...... 273 2,474, 759 300, 132 169,327 572,870 3,517, 088 4 
Nowa CO lian ele tee cri: 1,386 89,127,012 9, 590, 258 5,089,473] 15,258,004 119, 064,747 
New Brunswick..........-- 847 90,237,637| 8,376,312} 5,709,222) 19, 153,143} 123,476,314 - 
Quebec......sesecseererece: 8,168} 1,320,070, 198} 118, 128, 763 58,098, 638] 182,188,703 1, 678,486,302 © 
Ontarios.e cee se ear 10,322] 1,457,200, 544| 165,369,358 135,198,787] 305,952, 686 2, 063, 721,375m 
Manitoba: (2. (22e.Risaenciwe 6h 1,077 144,811,329] 11,147,285 11,046,120) 16,932,969 183,937,703 | 
Saskatchewan..........+68- 845 47,027,579 4,755,396 4,828,829 9,363,355 65,975,159 © 
ING ain enGenn DOR CIOO Ob Hage 968 73, 282, 212 7,995, 652 7,785,207 9,385, 628 98,418,699 — 
British Columbia and Yukon| 1,777| 265,004,249) 24, 002, 129 30,508,995} 47,804,970) 367,320,343 — 
rs 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. : 
Vegetable products......... 5,656] 265,162,752] 76,156,865} 63,615,831 101,778,917} 506,714,365 — 
Animal products..........-. 4,504 126,092,468} 20,840,975 26,017,505} 37,309,853 210,260,801 — 
Textiles and textile products. 2,234 187,486,124] 47,739,573} 26,440, 910} 66,696, 209 328,362,816 — 
Wood and paper products... . 8,075} 681,118,101) 60,443,743) 29,900,399 113,041,430} 884,503,673 — 
Tron and its products........ 1,255] 339,063,140] 59,921,499} 48,674,757 105, 232,761| 547,892,157 — 
Non-ferrous metal products . 488| 160,158,906] 27,542,931) 30,182,645] 45,603,997 263,488,479 


Non-metallic mineral pro- 
Guctsien. cased ce eiee te tae 
Chemicals and chemical 
PEOCUCUS soles es rieieie cle w= = 3 
Miscellaneous industries..... 
Central electric stations..... 


Totals, 1934........ 


24,124,762) 307,338,479 
88,791,836] 17,469,764 12,615,182) 37,911,636] 156,788,418 
44°859,214| 7,590,748| 2,772,802 12,493,522| 67,716,376 

1,358,948,036| 9, 484, 889 Nil | 62,419,241] 1,430,852, 166° 


4,703,917,730 


937,554,942| 22,474,298) 23,184,477 


25,663| 3,489,235,519| 349,665, 285| 258,404,598 606,612,328 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures.* 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1934 was in that year 545,162, as com- 
pared with 493,903 in the same industries in 1933 and 694,434 in 1929. The 1934 
employees included 99,730 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the 
manufacturers at the end of the year, and 445,432 wage-earners, the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided byl 
12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation only a limited 
number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, 
etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on 
the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of 
method increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries 


* For other employment statistics see Chapter XIX, Section 9, Subsection 3. 
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but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and 
Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of method had a reducing influence 


On apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per 


employee. In 1931, however, the old method of computing the average number of 


_Wage-earners was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of 


the number of salaried employees. Prior to 1931, owners who were working as 


ordinary wage-earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-carners. 


In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried 
employees. In 1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and 
devoted all or the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were 


included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
These changes, therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried 


employees in 1931 as compared with the previous year; actually there was a decrease, 


this apparent increase being attributable in part to a decrease in the number of wage- 
“earners. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
| given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 19. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 


‘percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see p. 


417 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regarding the 
‘efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent 
to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were excluded in 
‘computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these establishments 
have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 1917 for both 
‘Wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes of efficiency 
‘of production. These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected 
‘by the changes in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 
1925 and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
Index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has accomplished a large increase in production with a 
: comparatively small increase jn wage-earners, by better organization and the use 
of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of central electric stations, has increased by 40-0 p.c., from 1917 to 1934, com- 
pared with a decrease of 20-2 p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse-power used per 
wage-earner has increased from about 3 in 1917 to 10 in 1934. The factor of better 
organization is not susceptible of measurement. However, salaried employees 
have increased by 42-9 p.c. since 1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth 
im production than wage-earners. The result of these developments has been the 
increase of 55-0 p.c. in the volume of production per wage-earner and a smaller 
increase of 43-0 p.c. per employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried 
employees in the total. The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory 
evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large 
numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their in- 
efficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is 
possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency in 1921 and 1922 may be 
fy accounted for by their elimination in the contraction of industrial operations 
which occurred at that time. During the recent depression years the reduced 
volume of production lowered the indexes of efficiency. 
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Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1934, derived from ~ 
the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 8 (pp. 426 to 431). According to : 
these statistics, the 25,663 establishments covered employed 99,730 salaried em-— 
ployees and 445,432 wage-earners, & total of 545,162 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in manufacturing, 183 were classed as salary earners and 817 ; 
as wage-earners; the former earned 30-0 p.c. and the latter 70-0 p.c. of the total — 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


19.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Karners in the Manufacturing Industries of : 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency — 


of Production, 1917-34. 


Nore.—Employees of central electric stations are excluded in this table since factors of production and : 
efficiency for that industry are not representative and would vitiate the result. x 


Percentages Relative] _Index |Indexes of eg 


to 1917. Number ° 
Voay Salaried Wage- Total of Production. q 
* |Employees.| Earners. |Employees. Of Of Total | Volume |—————————_ 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 2 
Earners. | ployees. | Products. | Harner. ployee. .— 
Nn a ae | ne 
No. No. No. p.c. DGe 
LOU eee 65,380 547,467 612,847 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOIS San e 66, 733 541,931 608, 664 99-0 99°3 102-0 103-0 103-2. 
1919 ees. 77,125 524, 122 601,247 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
120M eee. 78,334 520,559 598,893 95-1 97-7 95-0 99-9 97-2 
1OZD aaeaes 70,253 375,109 445,362 68-5 72:6 86-1 125-6 118-6 | 
NOD Disnwecetere 71,586 392, 160 463, 746 71-6 75:6 96-0 134:1 127:0 
ODS eter <.2y0 73,374 440,798 514,172 80-5 83-9 104:°8 130-2 124-9 
LODF ovate 70,671 425,004 495,675 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127 -am 
TOS ate rae a 71,897 459,065 530,962 83:8 86:6 112-7 134-5 130-1. 
1926252. 75,990 492,143 568, 133 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
1 ODA fee Aiea 79,474 524,751 604,225 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
LO28 Revs os 85,029 557, 139 642,168 101-7 104-7 148-8 146-3 142-0 
1920 ena 89, 793 588,477 678,270 107-5 110-6 157-5 146-6 142-4 
1930 eae 85,778 540,803 626,581 98-8 102-2 142-8 144-5 139-7 
193k Seren 92,780 447,632 540,412 81-7 88-2 124-1 151-9 140-7 
LOS 2eeiacen 88,434 391,569 480,003 71-5 78:3 105-0 146-9 134-1 
LOSS eon 87,985 391,201 479,186 71-4 78-2 105-1 147-2 134-4 
193 4eeeee 93,442 436,746 530,188 79°8 86-5 123-7 155-0 143-0 


Distribution of Employees in 1934.—An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that 50,718 or 50-9 p.c. of all the employees on salaries were employed in 
Ontario; of this number 38,239 were males and 12,479 were females. The province 
of Quebec with 29,044 persons or 99-1 p.c. of the total, recorded the second largest 
number of salaried workers; of these 23,214 were males and 5,830 females. British 
Columbia ranked third with 6,037 or 6-1 p.c. of the total salaried employees. 

Of the wage-earners employed numbering 445,432, 46-9 p.c. were employed in 
Ontario, 34:3 p.c. in Quebec and 6-5 p.c. in British Columbia. It is interesting to 
note that out of every 1,000 salaried employees 221 were females, while in the case 
of wage-earners 239 out of every 1,000 were females. F 

The wood and paper industries, with 23,912 salaried employees, reported @ 
larger number than any other group, having 24-0 p.c. of the total. The vegetable 
products group came next with 15,425 salaried employees or 15-5 p.c. of the total. 
The textile industries gave employment to a proportionately greater number of 
female salaried employees than any other group. Out of every 1,000 salaried 
employees in this group 320 were females, as compared with only 207 for all the 
other groups. 4 

In the number of wage-earners employed, the textile industries came first with 
103,404 or 23-2 p.c. of the total. This was followed by the wood and paper products 
group, with 92,779 wage-earners or 20-8 p.c. of the total. It is also of interest t¢ 


4 
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note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 554. were females, 
while in all the other groups 144 were females. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that out of all female employees engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
47-6 p.c. were found in the textile group. 


20.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1934. 


Nore.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 23. 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province or Group. ea ee ee | alaries, | |——$—<—__— Wages 
Male. | Female. |! Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c  —p.c p.c p.c p.c 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-3 0-2 0:3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 
BNova Scotia................. 2-4 2-1 2-3 1-8 3-1 2-1 2-8 2-5 
sew Brunswick.:........... 2-2 1-9 2-1 2-0 2-8 1-8 2°7 2-2 
EET ag eats anes 30-0 26-5 | 29-1 29-3 | 31-5 42-8] 34-3 30-6 
oS a ee eae 49-2 56-7 | 50-9 52-6 || 47-2 45-8 | 46-9 49-9 
SEEN OPS Se ay eee 4-5 4-1 4.5 4-2 4.2 3-0 3-9 4-1 
)Saskatchewan............... 2-2 1-4 2-0 1-6 1-0 0:3 0-9 1-0 
Mibborta.. 50)... 000.26. .5... 2-9 2-1 2:7 2-4 2-3 1-0 1-9 2-1 
‘ British Columbia and Yukon 6-3 5-0 6-1 5-9 7-7 3:0 6-5 7-5 
ROS EE Pipe) AS ae 
UOUMIS, costs Gta teen 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ay 
INDUSTRIAL Group. 
| Vegetable products.......... 15-8 14-2 15-5 14-8 12-6 18-1 13-9 12-7 
| Animal products........... 255 11-2 8-9 10:7 8-9 10-8 9-4 10-4 9-6 
' Textiles and textile products 10-7 17-9 12-3 12-6 13-6 53-8 23-2 18-9 
‘Wood and paper products.... 24-8 21-3 24-0 23-0 24-7 8-4 20-8 21-6 
‘Tron and its products......... 12-6 ‘11-5 12-3 13-7 19-7 2-4 15-7 18-0 
'Non-ferrous metal products. . 6-1 6-9 6°3 7:0 6-0 3°2 5-4 6-4 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
BIGGS. Teme ae xe aes 4-5 3:7 4-3 4-4 5-1 0:5 4-0 4-8 
‘Chemicals and allied pro- 
TREUSSIOR ck BS tos 5 ia eas ar Sea 5-6 6-8 5-8 6-6 2-6 2-4 2-5 2°8 
‘Miscellaneous industries...... 2-4 2-6 2°5 2-5 2-3 1-8 2-2 2-2 
| Central electric stations...... 6-3 6-2 6-3 6:5 2-6 Nil 1-9 3-0 


: a a a ee ee 


| _ Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
‘the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled 
from the Census of Industry, is given in Table 21 for representative years 1922 to 
(1934 and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
(Canada reaches its highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing 
winter goods and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of “good times” was checked about midsummer and then 
the recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly 
employment figures in each case being lower than the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The peak of employment was reached in June, 1929, when 596,544 
Wage-earners were on the payrolls. This compares with the peak month in 1930 of 
| 56,386 wage-earners, 484,661 in 1931, 417,685 in 1932, 429,018 in 1933 and 462,444 
: 1934. In July, 1933, employment took an upward swing; for the first time since 


1929 the number of wage-earners on the payroll was higher than that for the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. The improvement has been generally main- 


tained since then. (See Table 21 and Chapter XIX, Section 9, Subsection 3.) 
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21.—Total Numbers of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of — 
Canada, by Months and by Sex, for Representative Years 1922-34. 


TOTAL WAGE-EARNERS. 


Lee enn CTT 


Month. 1922. 1926. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
January.........: 330,487 | 432,139 | 473,152 | 521,227 | 510,061 442,547 | 390,249 | 356,792 | 393,819 . 
Pe Druant View aie: o 342,959 | 445,179 | 490,311 | 537,816 | 517,562 455,811 | 400,680 | 363,902 | 410,610 — 
Marchese: 355,340 | 459,554 | 506,230 | 555,908 | 527,966 | 468,222 408,353 | 372,782 | 424,270 
April ty. 25.arene- 366,478 | 473,088 | 522,566 | 575,269 | 537,110 | 476, 132 409,860 | 376,120 | 435,534 
WER SG tonopoto on 388,734 | 494,156 | 549,212 | 594,969 | 556,386 484,661 | 417,685 | 395,294 | 458,032 
JUNC ore ota ea cds 400,165 | 507,889 | 560,866 | 596,544 | 552,166 | 476,692 414,536 | 410,195 | 462,444 
ASN) aieee Siac cetios 397,416 | 510,887 | 562,371 | 594,879 | 539,354 | 463,694 397,372 | 411,658 | 451,101 
TNUEAI Sige qsaHeoece 395,741 | 505,917 | 567,799 | 588,509 | 529,403 456,783 | 394,277 | 420,431 | 454,076 
September....... 398,653 | 506,917 | 568,652 | 586,439 | 530,130 460,081 | 401,534 | 429,018 | 459,241 
October. nent 391.492 | 503,679 | 562,687 | 574,566 | 512,215 | 434,556 396,253 | 423,547 | 453,278 
November....... 385.222 | 484,400 | 544,213 | 547,697 | 486,926 | 430,618 385,460 | 413,664 | 442,625 
December....... 373,954 | 465,248 | 524,448 | 519,331 | 464,086 417,367 | 364,216 | 397,408 | 426,553 


ee See ee ee ee eee i 


WAGE-EARNERS BY SEX. 


1922. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Month. | | ee — 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male. oe Male. nt Sine Male. Pate Male. ie Male. 

Jamdary < Fence 249,912) 80,575} 409, 663 111,564| 296,901) 93,348 268,855| 87,937} 298,816 

Bebruanye.de 8 259,408] 83,551) 422,912 114,904] 303,218) 97,462 271,534] 82,368] 309,556 

Marchi..acomdeste 270,078} 85,261) 489,106) 115,802 309,394| 98,959) 278,779} 94, 003} 320,719 

TAILS cm teretiore toe 281,051) 85,427] 456,326 118,943] 309,934] 99,926 283,088] 93,032) 331,049 

MSVs cco caer 300,325| 88,409) 478,017 121,952] 315,296} 102,389 297,715) 97,579) 348,399 
JUNG rceathote skeen 310,625] 89,540) 474,157 122,387] 318,515) 191,021 309, 263] 100,932) 353,075 109,369 
GRILY. core OS aiee toe) wee 310,250] 87,166} 473,261 121,618] 303,392] 93,9890 312,835) 98,823] 348,215 102,886 
I@USt in koh S erate 307,464] 88,277) 464,087| 124,422 297,048] 97,229) 315,461] 104,970 345, 834 108, 242° 
September....... 305,148] 93,505) 455,918 130,521) 296,691} 104,843 317,299} 111,719} 343,155 116,186 
Octoberau.cecne 298,203] 93,289) 446,752 127,814] 293,703) 102,550 313,541) 110,006) 340,285} 112, 99% 
November......- 292,741| 92,481] 425,729] 121,968 985,542} 99,918] 306, 768 106,896] 333,780) 108,845 
December........ 284,084| 89,870} 404,709 114,631} 271,904} 92,312 297,088) 100,320} 323,423 103, 130. 


Se bee Sieg er lebron: (Blo ae dope oa pe oN 4 alee ss eee 

Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—The wage-earners working svocitiedl 
numbers of hours in the month of highest employment in 1934 is shown in Table 22 
by provinces, groups, and the forty leading industries. An explanation should be 
made of the term “month of highest employment” as used in connection with this 
table. Each firm is required to report the number of hours per week worked by 
its wage-earners during the month in which the greatest number were employed. It 
therefore happens that, in the case of one firm, the month of highest employment 
might be May, while in that of another firm October might be the month of highest 
employment. The month of highest employment as shown in the following table, 
therefore, does not refer to any particular month but represents the summation of 
the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given 
industry, however, the month of highest employment is of more significance, as in 
this case it coincides for a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 
For Canada as a whole, 54 p.c. of the wage-earners in 1934 worked 48 hours or less, 
14 p.c. worked between 49 and 50 hours and 32 p.c. worked over 50 hours per week. 
Average hours worked per week may also be worked out for the provinces, industrial 
eroups and the forty leading industries from the figures shown in the table following. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES 457 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, 1934. 


| The total- salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1934 was 
 $583,594,635 paid to 545,162 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929 and $509,382,027 paid to 621,694 persons in 1917. Of the 1934 
aggregate, $160,986,876 or 30 p.c. was paid to 99,730 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 18 p.c. of the total number, and $372,607,759 or 70 p.c. was paid in wages 
to 445,432 wage-earners, who formed 82 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 


_ The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1934 was $1,614, 

- compared with $1,982 in 1930 and $1,299 in 1917, while the average wage in 1934 

was $837, compared with $785 in 1933, $1,045 in 1929 and $760 in 1917. Thus 

_ during the seventeen years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 24 p.c., 
__ while average wages have increased by only 10 p.c. (See ‘Table 23.) 


23.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1934, by 
Sex, and Average Salaries and Wages, 1933 and 1934, by Provinces and Groups. 


Iimployees on Average Employees on Average 


Province or Group. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 


Male. |Female.| Total. | 1934. ] 1933. || Male. |Female.) Total. | 1934. | 1933. 


No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
P| PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island..-:. 226 45 DT nerool waa 575 247 822] 478) 488 
INOW SSCOLIA S0 caiec wee be 1,842 469 2,311} 1,270} 1,264) 10,492 2,238) 12,730 744 712 
New Brunswick.......... 1,729 416 2,145) 1,466} 1,485 9,477 1,900] 11,377 723 693 
RIVE) Sy ary ee eee 23,214 5,830} 29,044) 1,624] 1,604) 106,951) 45,551] 152,502 748 715 
RONbATI OM Aas Asie ki fhe 38,239) 12,479) 50,718} 1,672) 1,673} 160,172] 48,781) 208,903} 891 821 
Me Manitoba.........05.+0.+ 3,534 912 4,446) 1,532) 1,511] 14,076 ScOL edie s 880 862 
le Saskatchewan............ 1,726 305 2,031) 1,262] 1,280 3,611 344 3,955 893 913 
WE Al Der 5.5 se bu )50eie da awa 222 455 2,727| 1,412] 1,438 7,744 1,094 8, 838 897 860 
eC. anes YUKON... os. <s: 4,939 1,098 6,037) 1,574] 1,549]) 25,855 3,173} 29,028 958 889 
4 Wl) CRs ae er ae 77,721; 22,009) 99,730) 1,614) 1,607) 338,953) 106,479] 445,432 837 785 
InpustRiAL GROUP. 
__ Vegetable products....... 12,292 3,133] 15,425) 1,552] 1,546] 42,780} 19,259) 62,039 765 741 
Animal products.......... 8,676 1,954} 10,630] 1,350) 1,321} 36,518} 10,051) 46,569 770 770 
_ Textiles and textile pro- 
3 MUCUS Med P eens Sotto 8,354 3,937) 12,291) 1,649] 1,650] 46,128} 57,276) 103,404 682 657 
- Wood and paper products} 19,227 4,685} 23,912) 1,545) 1,525) 83,889 8,890} 92,779 867 818 
Tron and its products..... 9,817 2,522) 12,339] 1,784) 1,795)) 66,840 2,603} 69,443 964 817 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
CC UETC SS OA ae 4,767) 1,535} 6,302] 1,874] 1,804)) 20,462} 3,413] 23,875) 997; 907 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
3 UGE is Aa sereresisho dete 3,469 804 4,273| 1,653) 1,670] 17,187 499} 17,686} 1;009 991 
| Chemicals and allied pro- 
RLUCER hry. eats bekiels 2 4,329 1,500 5,829) 1,815} 1,855 8,760 2,541) 11,301 915 878 


Miscellaneous industries. . 1,866 575| 2,441] 1,679) 1,641 7,703 1,947] 9,650) 837} 811 
Central electric stations. . 4,924) 1,364) 6,288] 1,659) 1,648] 8,686] Nil 8,686} 1,312) 1,308 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1934, Ontario 
_ showed the highest average salary of $1,672, followed by Quebec with $1,624, British 
‘i Columbia, with $1,574, and Manitoba with $1,532. The head offices of many large 
- corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg tend to 
raise the average salaries in these provinces. In the other Prairie Provinces the 
3 averages were smaller, especially in Saskatchewan, while in the Maritime Provinces 
, the average salaries were still lower, there being comparatively few large executive 
offices in these provinces. 
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British Columbia, with an average wage of $958, was the highest in the Dominion 
in 1934, being $121 higher than the general average. In the western provinces 
average wages are usually higher, this being due to an unusually small proportion 
of women workers, while many of the male employees were engaged in the better- 
paid wood and paper, electric light and power industries. In the four provinces 
situated to the east, average wages in manufacturing were lower than the mean for 
the Dominion, while from Ontario westward the opposite was the case. The 
seasonal nature of some of the leading industries, notably fish preserving and 
lumbering, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
while, in addition to this, Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage-earners, 
employed chiefly in the textile, food and tobacco industries, than any other 
province, except Prince Edward Island. 


The highest average salary, viz., $1,874, was reported by the non-ferrous metal 
products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of $1,350 
in 1934 was the lowest. In wages paid, central electric stations came first with an 
average of $1,312, there being no female wage-earners in this industry. The textile 
industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of $682, this being due 
to the fact that in this group more than 55 p.c. of the wage-earners were females. 
As was stated elsewhere in this report, of all the female wage-earners employed in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, nearly 48 p.c. found employment in the 
textile industries. 

Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Table 24 shows 
employees by sex and the average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading 
industries during 1934, together with average salaries and wages paid in 1933. The 
rank of each industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


In only seven industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000; in fourteen they 
ranged from $1,700 to $2,000; in eleven they ranged from $1,500 to $1,700, while 
in the remaining eight they were below $1,500. None of the six industries paying 
the highest salaries—sugar refining $2,745, leather tanneries $2,315, pulp and paper 
$2,252, breweries $2,189, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $2,170 and primary 
iron and steel $2,166—reported a proportion of female salaried employees equal to 
the general percentage of the forty leading industries. The lowest salaries were 
reported by the sawmilling, bread and other bakery products, and the butter and 
cheese industries. 

The highest wages, or those above $1,000, were paid in ten industries—central 
electric stations $1,312, printing and publishing $1,254, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining $1,237, coke and gas products $1,194, automobiles $1,190, petroleum 
products $1,174, primary iron and steel $1,136, sugar refining $1,124, pulp and paper 
$1,098 and breweries $1,047—in all of which the proportion of skilled workers is 
probably high. In six other industries average wages ranged from $900 to $1,000. 
These were: slaughtering and meat packing $978, automobile supplies $963, paints, 
pigments and varnishes $944, machinery $943, printing and bookbinding $936 and 
railway rolling-stock $935. In most of these industries the proportion of women 
workers is low. In the remaining twenty-four industries the average was below 
$900. This last group includes seasonal industries, such as fruit and vegetable 
canning, fish curing and packing, and industries which contain a large number of 


small units in which the work is intermittent, such as feed mills. Other industries | 


with low average wages were: textiles, tobacco, and boots and shoes, in which the 
proportion of female wage-earners is high, the number in several of these industries 
being greater than those of the male. 
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24.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty 


together with Comparative Figures of Aver 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Previous R 


Nors.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Leading Industries, 1934, 
age Salaries and Wages Paid in 1933, 
epresentative Years. 


| Salaries. Wages. 
; Salaried Average Average 
| Industry or Year. Employees. Total Salaries. Wage-Harners. Total Wages. 
| ——————] Salaries. |———_——- ————_—_—_—_| Wages. |—————— 
| Male.|Female. 1934 .]1933.|} Male. |Female. 
| No. No. $ $ $ $ 
ie 
| 1/Pulp and paper.......... 2,684 490) 7,148, 763/2,252}2,191 26,158,280}1,098} 956 
2|Printing and publishing.} 5,733 1,838] 10,962, 226]1,448]1,469 11,013, 579]1, 254]1, 243 
| 3/Central electric stations} 4,924 1,364] 10,434, 613]1,659}1, 643 11,394, 878 
4) Railway rolling-stock...| 1,178 67| 2,424,846}1,94811, 960 13, 887,425 
5|Bread and other bakery 
Products. Geta es. ra) I 555} 2,669,156] 965} 900 13,124,961 
6| Electrical apparatus....| 2,729 978] 6,473,422]1, 746]1, 807 8,746, 600 
Si PSwilillseae sees ee Pree TAI 165} 1,883,809] 780} 651 12,234,391 
8|Cotton yarn and cloth.. 455 145] 1,192, 829]1,988]1,957 12,575,449 
9/Clothing, factory, 
WOMGI:Scarteaninn = bso 1,486 812} 3,575, 926)1,556/1,488 10,015, 205 
10)Hosiery and knitted 
WOOGSHT boo the ae neck - 877 591} 2,636, 187}1, 796]1,759 10,929,429 
11/Castings and forgings...] 1,513 425] 3,293, 92211, 700}1, 680 9,905, 204 
12|Butter and cheese....... 3,391 715| 3,933,099} 958] 970 9,207,745 
| 18)Printing and bookbind- 
: Ua Cioec out netarcboe ed, stores ee 2,477 685} 4,869,537]1,540/1,551 8,102,440 
| 14/Automobiles............ 1,346 427| 3,532,018]1,992]2,012 9,406, 915)1, 190 
_ 15|Slaughtering and meat 
packing......... Ok ROR ODT, 308) 4,027, 768}1, 703}1, 645 7,580,570] 978 
16| Non-ferrous metal smelt- 
INS Peed hae ee sk eye 112} 1,842,449]2,170/2, 154 9,216, 757|1, 237]1, 222 
17) Rubber goods including 
ootwear. 2... 8.00. a ele leOG7 394] 2,884,461/1, 736]1,698 7,974,176) 847 
18| Boots and shoes, leather] 1,017 399| 2,306, 990]1, 629]1, 615 8,264,109 
19|Primaryironandsteel..| 490 96] 1,269,620]2,166/2,090 7, 739, 892|1, 136)1,049 
20) Biscuits, confectionery.| 1,680 471) 3,630, 738/1, 688]1,641 5, 232,196 
@1|Machinery....:.......<. 1,481 434| 2,974,47211,553/1,591 5,290,629 
22|Clothing, factory, men’s} 1,118 388} 2,088,247/1,387|1,420 5,800, 668 
23/Silk and artificial silk. . 619 293} 1,559,068}1, 709]1, 925 5,976,904 
24/Tobacco, cigars and 
eigarettesd 42; ......- 1,595 519] 3,424,326]1,620]1, 723 3,530,320 
25|Petroleum products..... 657 94} 1,440, 983}1,919]1,976 4,938, 243}1,174 
26|Sheet metal products...| 937 271) 2,010,565)1, 664} 1,612 4,253,445 
27|Coke and gas products..} 932 338] 2,056, 736]1, 6191, 587 3,592, 233}1, 194 
28|Breweries.............. 816 150] 2,114, 464/2, 189]2, 338 3,477, 925}1, 047 
29|Automobile supplies....| 470 194} 1,155,331]1,740}1, 700 4,343,029 
30/Furnishing goods, men’s} 609 269] 1,406,791/1,602|1,631 3,942,017 
. 31/Flour and feed mills. ...| 1,693 175| 2,044,581]1,094/1,089 3,090, 731 
32|Boxes and bags, paper..| 667 258] 1,867, 148]2,018]2,013 3,194,744 
33| Fruit and vegetable pre- 
parations: ../,...... 647 202} 1,270,970/1,497}1,476 3,433,548 
34|Medicinal and pharm- 
aceutical preparations| 971 496} 2,619,210]1,785]1, 860 1,687,199 
35/Brass and copper pro- 
Mette Ay noes. ce es 694 169] 1,455,322/1,686]1, 626 2,732,330 
36| Paints, pigments, etc...| 932 261) 2,252,291]1,888}1, 859 1,573,247 
37|Leather tanneries....... 285 67 815, 056]2,315)2, 228 2,668,245 
38|Sugar refineries......... 297 62 985, 447/2,745|2,985 1,934, 215)1, 124/1, 189 
39/Fish curing and packing} 481 67] 676,124}1,234/1, 181 2,193,995) 533 
40|Coffee, teaand spices...| 651 175| 1,426,800]1, 727/1,920 1,002, 826 
Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries... .|57,055| 15,919/116,636,311| - - 77, 746/281 ,366,694 
Grand Totals, AU 
Industries— 
‘ NOS Ret ci ipa So SE 77,721) 22,009/160,986,876 1,614 106,479|372,607,759 837 
TERM See ae eer eee 73,909) 20,585/151, 860,323 1,607 |1299,109| 100,300/313, 701,767 785 
1 STE os = aa) de Ae 74,364) = 20,706/164, 695,605 1,732 301,308) 99,029 341,187,718 852 
ES ey re eee ae 77,576) 22,222/186,810, 791 1,872 |1351,553} 106,075/437, 734, 767 957 
MSGR. Ieee ee 70,525) 22,418/184, 239,117 1,982 |'481,463] 120,033/551,853,649 1,001 
‘ 1b ae Pee a 73,792] 22,815)188, 747,672 1,954 468,043) 129,784/624,302,170 1,045 
NL RE a aD 63,481) 18,313)152,705, 944 1,867 ||385,202| 114,543/591,144,989 1,003 
Ud rage er ane ee 59,412! 16,818)139,614,639 1,831 333,156] 99,117)420, 269,406 972 
= LT ak SO 76,04 136,219,171 1,791 $74,212,141 939 
| ' 1b 71 rar 83,015 148,267,360 1,786 583,853,225 1,109 
ee 1917 68,726 89,287,158! 1,299 420,094,869 760 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, Is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 19-8 p.c. between 1917 and 1934. The details of the computation are 
given in Table 25. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920, when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 
1921 and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased by 6 p.c. From 
then until 1934 there was an almost continuous rise from year to year with the 
exception of 1930. In 1931 real wages reached a maximum of 120-2 and then de- 
clined to 113-8 in 1933 and rose again to 119-8 in 1934. 


25.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-34. 


Nore.—The figures of average earnings for the years 1931 to 1933 are strictly comparable with those 
for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years— 
as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. (See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 413.) 
ee eS os 
| Index Numbers. 

Average 


Amount Average * 
Year. of Wages Bh ber Yearly Average Costes ee Value 
Paid. ot Wage- | Parnings. Yearly se aabe? ES re 
Fiarners. = Earnings Living. Yearly 
; Earnings. 
g No. $ 

TOLER eran esa onan cess 420,094,869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1998 aR. ee nts ea 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 114-0 101-3 
TOL9 LER omens cron ee nes 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 125-3 98-5 
1920. Bee eke eet ha tests 583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
TIE gee Se A ine aes a 381,910,145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
1922: Shenae area ates 374,212,141 398,390 ~ 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
19233. eh. SE a teeaee. cote 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107-9 
19044 WAL See, SAS ae 420,269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
1005: es Pee on Oates Gees 452,958,655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
1926... aA SREP R ee ee 501, 144,989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
1927... none bates eee 531,583,250 533,450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
1928" Sh). . eae ttnoe oases 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-6 116-5 
1920). 7. hae ts Ores the Rose 624,302,170 597,827 1,044 137-5 116-8 117-7 
1980 x. Bre ee Metres. ae 551,853,649 551,496 1,001 131-7 - 115-9 113-6 
1931, Sa ee ere es 437,734, 767 457,628 957 125-8 104-7 120-2 
1932) Gee Fea tee ke see 341, 187,718 400,328 852 112-1 95-1 117-9 
1983. cA eee teen ee onarere 313, 701, 767 399,409 785 103-3 90-8 113-8 
TOSS 2 IE esate. cate 372,607,759 445,432 837 110-1 91-9 119-8 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products.—Table 26 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the 
long run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead charges. The 
percentage of salaries was highest in the years 1931 to 1934. These were years 
in which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, salaried 
employees being a part of the organization of an industry rather than of its produc- 
tive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels of produc- 
tion then prevailing. The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manu- 
facturing production maintained during the period 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 
to 1934, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value 
added rose to 13-4, 15-0, 14-5 and 13-2 respectively. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that salaried employees increased 30-8 p.c. during the period 1924-34 
while wage-earners increased but 3 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated 
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much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be 
more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise more 
readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The percentage of wages to 
the values added in manufacture was thus only 5-1 p.c. lower in 1934 than in 
1924. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war inflation, average 
wages were highest (Table 25) and the efficiency of production lowest (Table 19). 


In previous reports on manufactures the percentage of wages and salaries paid 
to the value added by manufacture was carried back to 1917. Under the new 
method of calculating the value added, whereby the cost of materials plus fuel and 
electricity is deducted from the gross value of the products, it is only possible to go 
back to 1924. Under the old method of calculating the value added by manufacture 
only the cost of the materials used was deducted from the gross value of the products. 


26.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to the Total Net Values of Manu- 
facturing Production, 1924-34. 


Percentage— 
Value Added f Total 
Wane by Processes Salaries Wages of Salaries | of Wages Salari ead 
: of Paid. Paid. | to Value to Value Wages sae 
Manufacture. Added. Added. Watec Added. 
$ $ $ p.c. c p.c. 
“UAE dae ager soem 1,180,699, 241 139,614,639 | 420,269,406 11-8 35-6 47-4 
HO25 Shr. seo 1,280,504, 159 143,056,516 | 452,958,655 11-2 35-4 46-6 
TO2G eh ccc uate. 1,406,574, 164 152,705,944 | 501,144,989 10-9 35-6 46-5 
LOD rene Akane 1,544, 296,557 162,348,978 | 531,583,250 10-5 34-4 44-9 
BOR em bees Be Bi ge 1,725, 338,540 174,770,879 | 580,428,493 10-1 33-6 43-7 
WPA ee ..-| 1,894,910,456 188, 747,672 624,302,170 10-0 32-9 42-9 
EOSOs, Atieehaeiice. 1,665,631, 770 184,239,117 |} 551,853,649 11-1 33-1 44-2 
WEE es See ae see eae 1,390,409, 237 186,810, 794 437,734, 767 13-4 31-5 44-9 
DER ely: HO oe hE 1,097, 284,291 164,695,605 | 341,187,718 15-0 31-1 46-1 
ERR eat ope 2 elekes 1,048, 259,450 151,860,323 | 313,701,767 14-5 29-9 44-4 
LEE re RIN ere fol 1, 222.943, 899 160, 986, 876 372,607,759 13-2 30-5 43-7 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 

A modern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the 
improvements in transportation have widened the market. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equip- 


- ment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use 


of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may Jead to increased production 
concurrently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has 
to be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes 
those which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. 
Both measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation 
of business activity and the demand of the consumer; second, over any lengthy 
period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the 
__ method of the census. Since 1932, for example, due to the difficulty of eliminating 
_ duplication in the value of production in central electric stations, as well as the 
_ difficulty of apportioning the capital investment as between different cities, it has 
- been found necessary to exclude figures for central electric stations in showing 
statistics of size of establishment as well as statistics of cities and towns. 

Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 


| establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 


| 2 _ of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
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the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over a million dollars 
dropped again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 538 p.c. of the 
total. Due to the elimination of central electric stations, the figures since 1932 
are not directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 


27.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 
1933 and 1934. 


J Ee 
SSS en ee 


1922. 1929.1 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
lish- pie Oa Pro- lish- Peds Pro- 
ments * | duction. || ments. * | duction. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under $2): 000 rear mcr etek, cana or 14,978] 114,205,770 7,625|| 14,024) 106,735,470 7,611 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000...... 2,401 85,075, 807 35, 433||" 2,802 99,529,725 35,021 
50,000 Se 100 , 000Kea ee 1,793 129,320, 947 72,125 2,209 156,308, 744 70,760 
100, 000 sf 200; OOOM et. 1,355 191,675, 689 141,458 1,688 237, 532,492 140,718 
200,000 sf 300; OOO aoe 1,078 330,533, 712 306, 617 1,519 504,218,217 331,941 
500,000 ss 100050005 -ar 516 363,341,076 704,149 636 443,597,677 697,481 
1,000,000 ss 2,000,000. 220.4 364 692,463,530} 1,902,372 601) 1,217,866,089| 2,026,400 
Bb OOOROGO andlOviel sn lias. leben 56 575,592, 599|10, 278, 439 118} 1,298,198, 865)11,001, 685 
Totals. te cee eee eee 22,541| 2,482,209,130| 110,119) 23,597) 4,063,987,279| = 172,275 
1933.2 1934.2 

No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under: $25:000e tc crcaur- se cate te cepencreusiars Wieco 107,554,910 6,226)| 17,070 116,445,708 6,822 
$ 25,000 but under 50,000........ 2,336 82,752,020 35,424 2,427 86, 146, 296 35,495 
50,000 100500022 eee 1,726 122, 743, 038 71,114 1,876 133, 417, 838 71,118 
100,000 ss 200 O00 cera 1,185 167,331,401 141,207 1,300 182,914,474 140, 703 
200,000 oe OOM Sacto 952 295, 164,250 310,046 1,116 346,314, 102 310,317 
500,000 ss 1,000,000........ 378 264,725,242 700,331 422 297,821, 747 705,739 
1,000,000 Ae 5,000;000.... 6.2: 302 602,315,286] 1,994,421 354 714,932,036) 2,019,582 
5 O00. O00ranO ONGT an. ete i acite cee: 37 326,729,619) 8,830,530 55 531,303,140] 9,660,057 
MOtals tee we Oh cee 24,191| 1,969,315, 766 81,448! 24,620| 2,409,295,341 97,859 


1 The value of production in 1929 shown above is greater in the aggregate by $34,615,939 than the value 
of production shown in the other tables of this chapter. This is due to the elimination from the other tables 
of the value of electric energy purchased by central electric stations from other generating plants for dis- 
tribution to local consumers. For the reporting plant, however, the cost of such power is regarded as the 
cost of materials. This necessarily involves a duplication in the value of production which it is impossible 
to make compensation for as between the groups. 2 The figures for 1933 and 1934 do not include 
central electric stations. 


28,—_Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1934. 


Norr.—The figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 
Ee ———————————————————————————————————— 


, Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
Group of Gross Values. — | ——— eee 
Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 
ments. ments. ments. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Wnder $2500 0 sci oss oe 237 1,484, 782 1,092 5,847,384 647 4,066,651 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000..... 13 468,755 79 2,666,410 54 1,785,154 
50,000 <“ 100,000..... 7 454, 750 69 4,711,750 34 2,484,740 
100,000 “ 200,000..... 4 614,554 34 5,017,054 32 4,320,319 
200,000 “ 600,000; 22. Nil Nil 21 6,615,234 26 8,051,379 
500,000 ‘ 1,000,000..... Nil Nil 5 3,880,206 4 3,146,490 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000..... Nil Nil 8) DEOOL. Cis 11 27,131,546 
5,000,000 and over.......... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totalssn.8, 25% 261 3,022,841 1,309 55,939,811 808 50,986,279 
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28.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grou ped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1934—concluded. 


SSS ——0—0—SSSS909090 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 

Group of Gross Values. Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 

ments. ments. ments. 
Under $25,000. .............. 5,974| 38,267,037 6,163] 48,309,830 670 4,014,010 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000.... 651] 23,208,919 1,150] 40,941,849 119 4,321,443 
50,000 “ 100,000 486] 34,568,951 919] 65,337,821 96 6,729,425 
100,000 “ 200,000 346] 49, 150, 743 658] 92,455,353 64 9, 300, 207 
200,000 “ 500,000 337| 104,618, 160 552| 172,475,737 51 15,025,014 
500,000 “ 1,000,000... 117] 82,633,748 295] 157,482,159 21 15,614,221 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000.... 104} 227,941,158 183] 354,682,285 14] 43,975,006 
5,000,000 and over......... 20} 159,291,037 22} 280,141,952 Nil Nil 
Potels...2....-.. 8,035! 719,679,753 9,872! 1,211,826, 986 1,035! 98,979,326 

Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 

Under $25,000............... 547 2,825,425 639 4,101,439 1,101 7,529, 150 
$25,000 to $ 50,000... 64 2,234,519 106 3, 698, 539 191 6,820, 708 
50,000 “ 100,000. ... 54 3, 896, 237 69 4,851,987 139 9,905,252 
100,000 “ 200,000... 28 3,942, 713 27 3,515,751 111 15,319,055 
200,000 « 500,000... 16 4,713,971 92 7,487,396 90} 27,082, 861 
500,000“ 1,000,000... 9} 20,419,456 12 9,020, 430 37| 25,352,725 
1,000,000 5,000,000... Nil Nil 13 32,146,377 21 38,870,716 
5,000,000 and over......... Nil PNT Nil Nil 4 35, 125, 638 

Totals). hs... 718| 38,032,321 888} 64,821,919 1,694 


_ 29.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 


166,006,105 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 


_ 1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 


total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 it had increased 
to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production 
into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the 
percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included). 
The same also holds true for all establishments employing 101 hands and over. In 
1923 they employed 58-5 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., and in 1932, 55-7 p.c. 


Grouped Accord= 
ing to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1933 and 1934. 


Nors.—The total employees for 1933, exclusive of central electric stations, exceed the totals shown 


elsewhere in this report because contract workers in the salmon canneries of British Columbia and other 
provinces are included here but excluded elsewhere. 
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1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 


1923. 1929. 
Group. Establish- Average |] Establish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees.... 13, 156 23,632 1-7 12,273 30,446 2-5 
5 to 20 employees....... 5,310 53,852 10-1 6,160 62,310 10-1 
eee DO vs Segoe 286 | 2,093 67,408 32-2 rg lial 81, 846 32-4 
51 “ 100 Winn ae nantngert eee 1,031 73,449 71-2 1,262 90, 238 71-5 
101 “ 200 Sees ae Rea 566 79,737 140-8 745 103,944 139-5 
201 “ 500 2 as a eT 374 115,585 309-0 444 136,397 307-1 
ME ATUR OVOP! 08 Feary 112 112,447 1,004-0 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totals and Averages... 22,642 526,110 23°3 23,997 694,434 29-4 
1933.1 1934.1 
_ Fewer than 5 employees.... 14,492 26,537 1-8 14,296 26,736 1-8 
| 8d to 20 employees....... 5, 836 57,480 9-8 6, 167 60,491 9-8 
ml * 50 Sate ae 1,955 63,165 32-3 2,109 67,436 31-9 
= 51 “ 100 $i oo AR By 941 66, 666 70-8 991 69,717 70°3 
n01 “ 200 Re eA ce 552 76,630 138-8 583 81,465 139-7 
me0l * 500 So pee reh wae 308 93, 202 302-6 345 103,651 300-4 
501 and over..... 4 Rees a 107 99,291 927-9 129 120,692 935-5 
a Totals and Averages... 24,191 482,971 19-9 24,620 530,188 21-5 
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39.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, and 
Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1934. 


Nore.—See footnote to Table 28, p. 462. 


5 Em-| 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.) 201-500.) and Total. 
ployees. Over. 


ee Oe |e ee nn ae! Ge ST |e ee 


Province and Item. 


—_— 


Prince Edward Island— 


Bstablishm ents sc... cette delereete 205 49 7 Nil Nil Nil Nil 261 

Employees s.u2 5. «-« «0 oem eee ele 399 404 235 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,038 

Averages per establishment...... 1:9 8-2 33-5 Nil Nil Nil Nil 3-9 
Nova Scotia— 

Establishments tlss: cee sacle <i 851 336 77 22 14 Nil 1,309 

Emuployeesa.i tei lecies elles 1,549 | 38,063 | 2,400 1,575 1,289 | 4,406 Nil 14, 282 

Averages per establishment...... 1-8 9-1 31-1 71-5 143-2 | 314-7 Nil 10-9 
New Brunswick— 

istablishmventes cen cet. csi es 493 220 4 22 12 a} 3 808 

EUMPlOyees cc ieeate nes sos neeevess g92 | 1,984 | 1,516] 1,590] 1,487 | 3,152 | 2,453 13,074 
Q A rennet per establishment...... 1-8 9-01 31-5 7252 123-9 | 315-2] 817-6 6 

uebec— 

PstablishmentsS.. sce ness oe 6 e- 5,074 | 1,674 648 276 187 126 50 8,035 

EMA DlOV OES .avadcacsact tere name 8,806 | 16,534 | 20,694 | 19,437 | 25,831 39,707 | 47,105 | 178,114 
3 Averages per establishment...... 1-7 9-8 31-9 70:4 | 138-1 | 315-1 942-1 22-1 

ntario— 

HMstablishments.& .. ste aetes ees « 5,153 | 2,716 973 498 304 163 5 9,872 

Pinaploy ees. ie... ads ween te eee 10,244 | 27,024 | 31,372 | 34,958 | 42,808 47,194 | 59,385 | 252,935 

Averages per establishment...... 1-9 9-9 82-2 70-1 140-8 | 289-5 | 912-8 25 -6- 
Manitoba— 

i stablishiments.e. seas darts aie ace 576 276 94 57 wpe 4 1,035 

WIMADIOVSCS~ da ans Se Suds eee eee Or 1,080 | 2,743 | 8,062 | 4,026 | 3,187 1,900 } 4,650} 20,648 | 

Averages per establishment...... 1-8 9-9 By: 70-6 | 144-8 | 316-6 |1,162-5 19-9 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishments. 6 0 o.ccca« cme 508 153 39 10 Nil Nil 718 

EMA PlOMECS piace acti oste: Cieveosteioi 935 | 1,317} 1,260 644 | 1,306 Nil Nil 5,462 @ 

Averages per establishment...... 1-8 8-6 32-3 64-4 | 163-2 Nil Nil 7-64 
Alberta— 

Matablishnients.<aecs« ses cs een o 598 197 48 28 8 ) Nil 888 — 

iri PlOVEES ities cei sete iele acta tetera 1,201 1,816 1,461 1,960 p74 3,828 Nil 10,940 

Averages per establishment...... 2-0 9-2 30-4 70-0 | 146-7 | 369-7 Nil 12:3 
British Columbia— 

Establishments seneeeccn senor 838 546 175 78 35 17 5 1,694 

Him ployees..:-oias seine reset 1,630 | 5,606] 5,436 | 5,527] 4,893 | 4,980 5,623 | 33,695 


Averages per establishment...... 1-9 10-2 | 31-06 70-8 | 139-8 | 292-9 |1,124-6 19-8 

Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries.—The fol- 
lowing statement and Table 31 show the degree of concentration in some of the 
leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the case of 
non-ferrous metal smelting, petroleum products, cotton yarn and cloth, slaughtering © 
and meat packing, and pulp and paper, whereas in the case of butter and cheese, 
bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing, and printing and 
publishing the degree of concentration is but moderate. With regard to flour and ~ 
feed mills, concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the small size of — 
the average feed mill offsets this for the industry as a whole. : 


PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS WITH A GROSS PRODUCTION OF ; 
$1,000,000 AND OVER EACH IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. a 


a a 


Number of | Percentage es eae 
; ; such to Total Peat anarsy 
Industry. Katabtish. za the Production 
ments. Industry. Ind ae vi 

Pulp atid papers.) ides o<s.ccdee 8 | calen te aaitele dees tet oeremecnee '*9 46 48 89 
Non-ferrous metal smelting........c:ccce cece ccc cece meee ertees 12 80 99 
Slaughtering and meat packing..........-..0sseeeeeee nen eeeeeeees 27 18 87 
Plour and teed maillse )o 2. beaters als ost toneae ethene Meuehetery ints tencetpel sieved 19 1 63 
Butter and: cheesesea.«.. bec attest eee Satria Bete cer erar te cute ea 9 0:3 15 
Petroleum! producteeiss a: xc cnate susie + chim sqeivlelsisreerere DM Anata cele 2 Ae 15 29 92 
Bread and other bakery products.........-......00eeeeee eee eeeee: 5 0-1 15 
Cotton yarn and Cloth. 2. cieec - cuts - ee eno en ine eae eee nag 20 56 88 


Printing and publishing............. cece cece eee eee eee e teen eens 11 1 44 
Clothing, factory, WOMEN’S...........ceseeeereeeeec ee eeeee renee ees 2 0-3 8 
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31.—Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1934. 


Pulp Non- 8 eee a Flour Butter 
Group and Item. and Ferrous ht ae and an 
Paper. | Smelting. Packing. Feed. Cheese. 
Gross VALUE or Propucts. 
Under $25,000— Establishments...No. 5 Nil 40 932 1,961 
Production. ...... $ 62,905 Nil 659,780] 9,529,601] 18,606,814 
$ 25,000 to$ 50,000—Establishments...No a) Nil 17 244 Paes 
Production: U5 a.% $ 1795349 Nil 631,709] 8,152,947) 10,029,051 
50,000 to 100,000—Establishments...No. 4 Nil 24 76 233 
Production........ $ 358, 425 Nil 1,669,618} 5,267,262] 16, 639,738 
100,000 to 200,000—Establishments...No 5 Nil 16 17 14 
Production........ $ 834, 631 Nil 2,229,233] 2,396,250] 14,126,776 
200,000 to 500,000—Establishments...No 15 Nil 14 15 ou 
Production........ $ | 4,960,883 Nil 4,052,830] 5,075,287) 10,717,071 
500, 000 to 1,000,000—Establishments...No 15 Nil 9 yf 11 
Production........ $ | 10,883,233 Nil 6,601,345} 4,950,302} 8,635,791 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000—Establishments...No 39 6 21 14 ) 
Production........ $ | 93,885,467] 8,006,3121| 44,156,856] 29,977,704 14,058,030 
5,000,000 and over— Establishments...No. 7 9 6 5 Nil 
Production........ $ | 41,482, 863/141,929,927] 62,111,035] 30,396,830 Nil 
NuMBER or Persons EmMpPLoyep. 
Under 5— Establishments... No. Nil Nil 48 1,196 2,182 
Employees........ No. Nil Nil 116 1,772 4,174 
5 to 20— Establishments. ..No. A) Nil 53 82 Ou 
Employees........ No. 112 Nil 570 659 3,201 
21 to 50— Hstablishments...No. 11 Nil 14 12 
Employees........ No. 437 Nil 448 389 1,389 
51 to 100— Establishments... No. 16 i 1 
Employees........ No. 1,156 3255 551 522 1,180 
101 to 200— Establishments... No. 14 Nil 12 
Employees........ No. 2,239 Nil 1,654 1,141 1,044 
201 to 500— Hstablishments...No. 9 10 
Employees........ No. 8,426 2,158 3,158 1,150 3, 4016 
501 and over— Establishments... No. 20 6 4 Nil Nil 
; Employees........ No. 14, 623 5,815 3,622 Nil Nil 


Bread and} Cotton Printing | Women’s 
Petroleum Bakery | Yarn and | and Pub- | Factory 
Products. | Products. | Cloth. lishing. | Clothing. 


-__ eos | — — — — —__s |J _ 


Gross VALUE oF PRopucts. 


| Under $25,000— Establishments... No. 5 2,858 Nil 619 176 
Production... ....2 $ 72,272] 19,840,945 Nil 3,664,160} 2,019,847 
$ 25,000 to$ 50,000—Establishments...No 4 168 Nil 49 133 
: Production........ $ 135,452) 5,713,409 Nil 1,649,009] 4,925,914 
50,000 to 100,000—Establishments...No ff 76 Nil 38 124 
Produetion.;-:.\.. $ -485,453] 5,216,506 Nil 2,£33,601] 8,887,278 
100,000 to 200,000—Establishments...No. 9 27 Nil 38 81 
4 Production........ $ 1,254,586] 3,206,885 Nil 5,349,498) 11,473,292 
_~ 200,000 to 500,000—Establishments...No. 9 29 10 23 55 
Production........ $ | 2,736,056] 8,415,304] 3,053,208} 6,874,739] 15,896,926 
500,000 to 1,000,000—Establishments...No Nil 10 6 12 8 
roduction........ $ Nil 6,580,915] 4,541,180] 9,123,551 8,329,8344 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000—Establishments...No 11 5 20 11 Nil 
Production; .... $ | 25,401,2632/ 8,371,558] 53,712,1023| 23,182,049 Nil 
5,000,000 and over— Establishments...No. 6 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Production........ $ | 46,252,481 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
‘ NuMBER or Persons EMPLOYED. 
Under 5— Establishments...No. 10 2,424 Nil 458 73 
mployees........ No. 28 4,740 Nil 976 196 
5 to 20— Establishments. ... No. 19 638 Nil 200 276 
a Employees........ No. 201 Selo Nil 1,796 3,246 
/ 21 to 50— Establishments. ..No. 9 65 Nil 69 150 
Employees........ No. 310 1,964 Nil 2,294 4,593 
~ 51 to 100— Establishments. ..No. 3 25 5 24 46 
j Eimployees........ No. 215 1,883 2697 1,578 2,902 
101 to 200— Establishments... No. 4 11 ai 23 25 
Employees........ No. 514 1,646 856 3,207 Be OAL 
| 201 to 500— Establishments... No. 6 10 11 12 7 
' Employees........ No. 3, 6895 3,078 3,924 3,816 2, 9428 
601 and over— Establishments... No. Nil Nil 13 4 Nil 
oy Employees........No. Nil Nil 13,057 2,686 Nil 
_, Includes 1 establishment with a production of $100,000 to $200,000 and 2 establishments with a pro- 
duction of $500,000 to $1,000,000. ? Includes 2 establishments with a production of $500,000 to $1 ,000,000. 
eda 2 establishments with a production of $5,000,000 and over. 4 Includes 2 establishments with 
@ production of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 5 Includes 1 establishment with 101 to 200 employees. 6 Tn- 
| eludes 2 establishments with over 500 employees. 7 Includes 1 establishment with 21 to 50 employees. 


* Includes 1 establishment with over 500 employees. 
—-27175—30 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a_ 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the | 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and — 
decreases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest-~ 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres-_ 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated in Table 32, separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, gas engines (natural, 
coal and producer gas), and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce 
power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 to_ 
1934in Table32. The table is divided into two parts, the first showing manufacturing © 
industries exclusive of central electric stations and the second showing central - 
electric stations only. The abundance of readily available water power in many - 
parts of Canada facilitating the development of low-cost hydro-electric power has, 
no doubt, played a large part in this rapid erowth. Of the total increase in power 
equipment since 1923, amounting to 6,585,968 h.p., inclusive of central electric 
stations, no less than 4,288,623 h.p., or 65 p.c., was in water power. However, some 
sections of Canada are not so well provided with water-power resources and chiefly 
in such sections primary power derived from steam engines and turbines and Sa 
combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the period covered. In the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, primary 
power produced from fuels exceeded that from water in 1934. The total installation 
of electric motors increased 2,014,585 h.p., or 153 p.c., in the 12 years covered, by’ 
far the greatest part of this increase being in motors operated by power purchased 
from central electric stations. i 


Comparisons with the data for 1923 show an increase in 1934 of 6,585,968 h.p., 
or 140 p.c., in the total power equipment in all manufacturing establishments, includ- 
ing central electric stations, by far the largest increase, amounting to 4,488,175 h.p., 
being in central electric stations. Of this increase in central electric stations, water- 
power development accounted for 4,278,127 h.p., while steam power installed 
increased by 190,463 h.p. and internal combustion engines increased by 19,585 h.p. 
Provinces with large water-power developments show the greatest increases in 
primary power, 7.¢., steam engines and turbines, internal combustion engines and 
hydraulic turbines or water wheels. For all manufacturing industries, including 
central electric stations, the province of Quebec led with an increase of 2,451,575 h.p. 
during the period under review. Ontario came second with an increase of 1,012,551 
h.p., British Columbia third with an increase of 465,576 h.p., Manitoba fourth with 
371,626 h.p., Nova Scotia fifth with 170,795 h.p., New Brunswick sixth with 128,915 
h.p., etc. In the utilization of hydraulic power, Quebec exceeded Ontario for the 
first time in 1925. In 1927 Quebec exceeded Ontario or any other province in the 
total of installed primary power from all sources and has been the leading province 
since then, largely owing to its extensive water-power resources, 94 p.c. of its primary 
power in 1934 being derived from water. | 
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32.— Totals for Canada of Power In 
than Central Electric Stations 
Details by Provinces and Indus 


stalied in the Manufacturing Industries other 
and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-34, with 
trial Groups for 1924. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 
ee 


oe 
ee 


Province and Group. 


Province, 1934. 


Prince Edward Island........ 
BHOVS: SCObIA:. sak ooewre exes Sox 


Boaskatchewan................ 
BNET, Le persion OP eX, 


Totals, 1921.............. 
Potals, 1922... os. 
Totals, 1928.............. 


Potals, 19252 05..05....2. 


metals, 1032 oo. oi. 5 ies: 
MOtats; 1933.5 


Province, 1934. 


Prince Edward Island........ 
Meer ootia................. 
l@vew Brunswick.........:.... 


| 27175—303 


e- 


Steam 
Engines 
and 


Turbines.} Ingines. |- 


743,438 


1,417 
92, 276 
66, 623 

175,738 
266, 762 
12,703 
11,310 
23,717 
129, 403 


779,949 


60, 825 
27,281 
26, 883 
425, 637 
150, 026 
27,120 
31,651 


17,378 
13,148 


269,191 
279,615 
273,679 
291,354 
306,491 
314,377 
320,774 
316,311 
347,641 
393,996 
433,728 
456,674 
467,453 


4,248 
73, 851 
30,215 
38,474 
40, 288 
33,581 

117, 630 
77, 067 
48,788 


Electric 
Hydrau- 
Internal lie ant 
Com- | Turbines t EF ie 
bustion and oe ‘ y 
Water dhused 
Wheel = ower. 
= = 
h.p. h.p. h.p 
37,696; 492,508 - 
70,271) = 378,795 - 
46,829) 587,191) 958,692 
54,250) 575,189) 1,256,183 
57,247) 596,738] 1,547,754 
56,128) 603,628) 1,779,334 
57,143 587,595| 1,924,687 
58,806 657,253) 2,139,128 
60,654 645,500) 2,393,684 
65,630) 668,226) 2,518,853 
73,401) 667,558] 2,587,411 
68,554 633,216) 2,694,164 
76,613) 657,695! 2,671,440 
594 PAW; 737 
4,605 10,818 82,413 
3,056 21,307 95,941 
16, 165 194,524} 1,107,179 
46,438 246,148] 1,121,025 
2,103 105 79,418 
2,078 10 20, 767 
4,072 46 42,576 
8,036 123 , 452 229, 857 
87,147! 597,687) 2,779,913 
20,588 36,274] 214,365 
5,444 2,139 82,979 
2,058 31,411 159, 586 
2,223 491,217) 1,171, 128 
23, 080 4,207 460, 405 
573 18,460 359, 095 
Ui 255 5,399 187,301 
353 8,530 88, 821 
593 50 56, 233 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 
15,871) 1,826,357 - 
16,751) 2,112,289 - 
17,191) 2,282,547 - 
18,241) 2,707,957 = 
20,188) 3,416,018 - 
225426) 3,609,385 ~ 
225616) 3,975,012) © - 
239,058) 4,445,531 - 
30,875) 4,718,927 - 
34,462) 5,144,109 - 
34,753| 5,422,319 - 
35,608] 6,036,259 - 
36,125) 6,305,997 - 
980 464 - 
1,184 81, 566 = 
1176 105,485 = 
273) 3,303, 705 = 
3,481] 2,003,478 - 
2,852 436,925 - 
17,816 Nil - 
4,848 69, 520 ~ 
4,172 559, 531 = 
36,7761 6,560,674 - 


%11i,418 
25 408,655 
R5d%d5417 
3,017,552 
35 742,697 
3,946,188 
4,318,396 
4,786, 906 
5,097,445 
3,942,061 
5,890,806 
6,528,533 
6,809,575 


3,342, 452 
2,047, 247 


Electric 
Motors 
ge 
Total ated by 
Power Power Total 
Eq ui p- Gen er- Electric 
Motors. 
ment ated by 
Establish- 
ments 
Report- 
ing, 
h.p h.p. h.p. 
- ~ 1,014,216 
- — | 1,162,649 
2,146,903) 357,136] 1,315,828 
%5538,535) 398,001) 1,654,184 
2,888,164 434,678] 1,982,432 
3,134,248] 392,322 25162, 656 
3,287,582] 386,555] 2,311,242 
3,592,184 457,565) 2,596,694 
3,867,975} 496,036) 2,889,720 
4,051,744) 478,548] 2,997,401 
4,114,677 539,806) 3,127,211 
4,157,426) 516,157] 3,210,321 
4,149,181 502,706] 3,174,146 
3,965 5 742 
190,112 22,453 104, 866 
186, 987 46,362 142,303 
1,493, 606 103 553] 1,210,732 
1,680,373 253,685! 1,374,710 
94,329 313 79,731 
34,165 54 20,821 
70,411 25923 44.799 
490,748 121;852 351, 709 
4,244,686) 550,500) 3,330,413 
332,052 25,902} 240,267 
117, 843 2, 604 85, 583 
219,938 27,149 186, 735 
2,115,205) 357,930} 1,529,058 
637,718 89, 453 549, 848 
405, 24S 22,055 381,159 
231,586 13, 953 201, 254 
115, 082 9, 084 97, 905 
70, 024 oO 58, 603 


eT 


{NSLP ML rg ea Obie JA HBS Tih Prag Fa ts To 


5, 692 
156, 601 
136,870 


i et 


473,358 
135, 446 
151,435 
612,491 
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Fuel and Electricity.—Fuel and electricity consumed by the manufacturing 
industries of Canada in 1934 was valued at $79,838,002. Of this amount $41,462,574 
was for fuel and $38,375,428 for electric power. The fuel used in industrial establish-. 
ments in 1934 included 4,301,110 tons of bituminous coal valued at $22,954,485, 
constituting 55-4 p.c. of the total fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value 
were: gas (principally manufactured gas) comprising 13-9 p.c.; fuel oil 13-3 p.c.5 
coke 4-1 p.c.; wood 8-7 p.c.; and anthracite coal 3-0 p.c. Out of a fuel account of 
$41,462,574, Ontario expended $19,930,555 or 48-1 p.c. of the total. The manu- 
facturing plants of Quebec expended $11,037,217, Nova Scotia $2,758,321, and 
British Columbia $2,308,154. | 

The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1934 were: 
wood and paper $8,609,695; non-metallic minerals $8,379,700; iron and steel products 
$6,964,888; and vegetable products $5,735,808. Fuel is used quite generally through- 
out the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal combustion 
and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and 
machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick, tile, lime and 
cement-making, petroleum refining, and the glass industry. In such industries as 
the manufacture of coke and gas the coal used as a material which enters into the 
actual composition of the product is not treated as a fuel but as a raw material an d 
is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 33. 


The total annual expenditure on fuel decreased by $10,178,338 or 19-7 p.c. 
in the thirteen years 1921-34 covered by the summary figures in Table 33. During 
this period prices of fuel generally have declined; thus with an increase of 4:8 p.¢ 
in the quantity of bituminous coal used, the value decreased 33-9 p.c. 


The wood and paper products group is the largest user of electrie power, the 
consumption in 1934 being valued at $17,196,111 or 44-8 p.c. of the total cost of 
power used by all manufacturing industries. The non-ferrous metal products 
group ranks second with only 10-7 p.c. of the total. Other principal.users were 
iron and steel industries, vegetable products, and textiles. ; 


In the provinces of Quebec and British Columbia, the cost of electricity exceeds 
that of fuel. For Quebec, which is the largest user of electrical power, the electricity 
used was $17,255,397 as against $11,037,217 for fuel, while in British Columbia 


A 


electric power totalled $3,279,127 and fuel $2,308,154. Ontario, which ranks second 
as a user of electrical energy, expended $13,605,476 for electricity and $19,930,558 
for fuel. 

At the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, held in Ottawa 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 9, 1935, Canadian representatives agreed with those of the Unitee 
Kingdom and other British countries that fuel and power used in manufact r 
should be logically regarded as a material of production, and their cost, therefore 
should be deducted from the gross in arriving at the net value of production. Thi 
procedure has, therefore, been followed in the compilation of manufacturing statisti¢ 
for 1934. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide — 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the — 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 34, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross — 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 92 p.c. of the total, while in 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, where sawmilling, fish packing, and 
dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to 64 p.c. and 62 p.c. respectively. — 
In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely confined to a few large urban centres. ~ 


34.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 - 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Preduction in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1934. 
Norsz.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the corresponding figures shown 
in Table 36, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments ~ 
and production of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 36 without — 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. The statistics in this table do not include central 


electric stations. a 


Cities Establish- Total Production 
and Towns pes Production a q 
with a ti & | in Cities Total ao Do 
: Gross Le ARS and Towns Production a5 34 Coe 
Province. : and Towns : : centage of — 
Production | “producing Producing in each Total P 
of over Le a over Province. a i ES 
$1,000,000 | gy 000 099 | $1,000,000 mets = 
each. ; ; each. se 
each. : Province. — 
No. No. $ $ p.c. E 
Prince Md ward Island. .......00:0-- 1 39 1,322,500 3,022,841 43-8 
INNS COULAR a wiaieitetoletes seecete elke ep sisiel 9 278 36,308, 109 55,939,811 64:9 
Now? erunsiwiGlcc.t-encetieeielstersr tenants # 254 31,023 , 662 50,986,279 “3 
Quebec «ck ae mera seme ets 47 3,513 645,206,811] 719,679,753 
(@yiraheto is eee ese pabisic Uo IES Oe Gi 96 6,212) 1,125, 624,036 1,211, 826,986 
Nia ft@ Dein c crcka co seicathotevex cy clete etlets pet = capa 4 664 85,115, 660 98,979,326 
Saalcatiche walle (anes tects cici leimiele = 4 228 30,797,671 38,032,321 
IN bertiaue cnc nceee eas oe orci a 5 361 53,477,612 64,821,919 
BritisheColumbistiere aca aas ore. are wire 7 1,054 105,860,401 166,006, 105 


Canada: hse sase eee 12,693! 2,114,736,462| 2,499,295, 341 


The five chief manufacturing cities of Canada are Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Vancouver, and Winnipeg. Statistics showing the trend of production in these 
cities during the latest five years for which the figures are available are given in 
Table 35. According to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was proportionately the 
most largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. 
of its gainfully employed population was employed in manufacturing, as compared, 
with 28 p.c. in Toronto, 27 p.c. in Montreal, 18 p.c. in Winnipeg and 16 p.c. in 
Vancouver. 

Eighteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured goods 
of over $15,000,000 in 1934 were as follows, in descending order of the value of their 
products: Montreal East, London, Oshawa, Kitchener, Walkerville, East Windso , 
Quebec, Calgary, Three Rivers, Ottawa, Sarnia, Peterborough, Edmonton, St. 
Boniface, New Toronto, Saint John, Brantford, and Niagara Falls. Statistics of 
manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 and ove 
and with three or more establishments are given for 1934 in Table 36. 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturin 


Manufacturing Cities of C 


Notr.—For comparable figures for 1922-29, see 
Statistics for 1932 


1934-35 edition. 


g Industries of the Five Leading 
anada, 1930-34. 


p. 467 of the 1933 Year Book, and for 1931, p. 508 of the 
-34 do not include central electric stations. 


. 


Estab- 

City and Year. lish- 
ments. 

| ° No. 
Meviontreal..... 00.02.0005 1930 1,825 
| 1932} 2,088 
Ir 1933 2,220 
1934; 2,360 
Morante)... ..s i vccs 1930} 2,320 
1932} . 2,370 
1933} 2,604 
1934) 2,627 
WANIAIIGON sisses 6 fic ooh 1930 439 
1932 445 
1933 469 
1934 494 
LT rr 1930 519 
1932 559 
1933 600 
1934 612 
Meencouver......52..4...5 1930 681 
| 1932 WAG 
1933 746 
1934 773 


1 Net value is derived by deducting cost of materials, 


Capital. 


$ 
485,332,181 


363, 851,307 


363,342,078 
373,098, 770 


524, 161, 983 
417,748,359 
388, 995,096 
392,080, 083 


214, 227, 256 
176,981, 408 
171,625,714 
174,755, 759 


123,781,546 
70,201,107 
73, 886, 398 
75,513,530 


128, 684, 902 
78,670,170 
74,209,271 
84,254,515 


98,905 
78, 633 
80,212 
88,131 


94,745 
76,652 
75,645 
81,629 


31,053 
21,733 
21,524 
24,072 


19,749 
16,11 
15,336 
15,745 


16,068 
11,851 
12,094 
13,206 


| products. These calculations are not available for cities. 


36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, 


of $1,000,000 or Over, 


Salaries 


115,753,191 
80,734,197 
74,150,933 
84, 228, 834 


121,221,281 
88, 204,053 
80, 855, 883 
89,569,170 


39,661,672 
23,378,011 
21,523,337 
25,772,958 


25,844,816 
17,426,358 
15,155,537 
15,985, 206 


20,874,524 
12,506, 703 
11,754,124 
13,595,812 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


$ 


250,718,415 
147,093, 263 
148,504,215 
185,459, 720 


253,974, 080 
147,910,861 
146, 286,472 
174, 820, 861 


75, 785, 992 
34,372,679 
35,672,272 
44,548, 853 


45,720,081 
26,989,727 
28,355,612 
31,761,326 


45,730,258 
26,970,636 
28,588, 106 
34,258,919 


Nore.—Statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


| Estab- 
City or Town. lish- 
ments 
: : No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
@eccharlottetown............ 39 
Nova Scotia— 

WONCY Siac chee sees s 28 
TIGHTS iene Ate ee Aree in 108 
BP artmMoOubl.. aeore vote ou 0's os 13 
BVErpOOl:<) oi. eee 7 

COC A ea eae 26 
BHATTNOULD . cock ceeor cere « 29 
_SITCLOG S| Sia ea een 27 
New Glasgow............ 26 
| LITE [SYeY ey a ge gee 14 

New Brunswick— 
| CT 8 fod ny er 140 
CTC ee oe eee 48 
meludmundston..........+ <6. 10 
Web. Stephen............... 15 
BMPUULOWH. « scctc creo em be ces 3 
NEG 4 wn tee xe. 11 
Wer redericton............... 27 
Quebec — 
| STO are 2,360 
Montreal East............ 13 
BIOS is a see ceaece. 312 
pihree Rivers............. 59 
!Drummondville.......... 28 
Ee 7 ee 10 
Mherbrooke:...i.......... 71 
Shawinigan Falls......... 21 
mt. Hyacinthe............ 57 
EUROS «5c oclaescceaes.ss. 18 


1 Net value is derived by deducting the cost of materials, 
xroducts. These calculations are not available for cities and t 


Capital 
Invested. 


1,324,428 


22,869,820 
13,076,591 
5,046,215 

11,340,664 
3,271,120 

2,549,084 

3,320,945 

3,030, 766 

858, 139 


21,922,203 
6,478,754 
11,969,996 
2,323,315 
2,920,475 
6,760, 838 
1,285,508 


na 
373,098,770 


40,070,842 
46,904,725 
54,410,110 
21,413,131 
24,621,046 
18,741,399 
43,959, 146 
10,516, 192 

7,588, 606 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


311, 630 


2,025,377 
2,948, 198 
442,570 
801, 698 
658, 184 
342, 638 
380,301 
442,355 
168,877 


3,083,320 
1,822,219 
438,461 
445, 669 
487,974 
411,571 
311,941 


84, 228, 834 
1,991,271 
7,328, 663 
5,027,959 
3,496, 653 
1,383,609 
3,237,905 
2,102,457 
2,115, 736 
1,232,426 


Cost of 


Materials 


Used. 


712,185 


4,253, 868 
3,907,232 
3,108, 663 
1,194,259 
1,443, 690 
705, 135 
637,265 
409,154 
644,554 


9,659,489 
2,919, 967 
972,827 
966, 172 
659, 785 
566, 980 
545,943 


185,459,720 


27,333,620 
11,202, 852 
8,701,649 
4,301,895 
4,833,317 
4,349, 839 
2,988, 153 
5,654, 767 
6,762,508 


Gross Value 


re) 
Products.! 


$ 


532,404,756 
310,502,225 
300, 636, 197 
361,058,212 


521,540,080 
323,326,758 
308, 983, 639 
357, 706,747 


166,910,535 
83,068,855 
83, 530,255 

100,272,872 


94,407,201 
56,415, 286 
59, 287, 280 
60,860,444 


90,975,000 
54,532,881 
55, 160, 883 
63,475, 103 


fuel, and electricity from the gross value of 


each with a Gross Production 
and with Three or More Establishments, 1934. 


| TTmammme esemammmar capes a 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


a Tea eS ae ee | ee ee ee eee ee ey oe 


1,322,500 


10, 123,057 
9,698,038 
4,880,404 
3,852,222 
2,792,394 
1,550,331 
1,220,914 
1,162,052 
1,028,697 


17,176,433 
5, 232,298 
2,640,196 
1,840,632 
1,553,817 
1,485,021 
1,095,271 


361,058,212 
38, 648, 837 
25,952,573 
22,246,590 
12,910, 696 
10,633, 150 
10,549,029 

9,882,876 
9,799,521 
9,568,934 


fuel, and electricity from the gross value of 
owns. 
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26.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1934—-continued. 


Estab- Castel Salaries Cost of Gross 
City or Town. lish- I ve ‘aa an Materials Value of 
ments ay eee Wages Used. Products. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 
leer mee ore titties erate 49 13,891,219 2,088, 100 4,090,224 8,844,517 
Steaua certs 44 10,886, 458 9.297, 527 4,391,359 8,753,303 
Granby ace ac seanels sericea 37 10,521,061 2,064,176 3,517,075 8, 719.696 
SPA ELOMNG astactareyaereeies 30 7,586, 936 1,479,035 2,591,125 7,331,565 
ova (6 6 eons SB RW AES GS 3 13,321, 688 568,135 1,817,686 6,763,445 
Walley. field. 0 sj roel neon: 32 10,613,413 1,846,115 3,323,138 6,603,040 
TAChinG nu ckhice euros ores 38 15,435, 953 2,234,601 2,873, 172 6,068,462 
Grand’ Meére<. cece sates tae 13 15,843,927 1,076,555 1,767,181 4,459,442 
KWenoraniics)..-.-ek siete 6 15,242,665 1,116,713 1,609, 120 4,112,063 
Toa) PUGUue ge. «cuersheestomefere ke 13 10, 701,008 779, 782 1,742,228 4,048,763 
Westimountis s-iieta steele tier 10 2,091,461 1,109,002 1, 220, 240 3,469, 627 
Pelee news eerste sree 11 2,545,507 323,185 1,331, 108 3,330, 734 
BUCKING WAI, .ceeeyete stirs 12 10,174, 568 584,296 1,107,735 2,922,963 
Mouisevalleznccipistiete = = 11 2,023,854 700,741 1,566, 643 2,744,822 
IBTOWDSDULE. siteleotetsteneterets,< 7 1,593,418 542,526 858, 432 2,591,161 
Gowansvalle. scene. aes = 11 2,530,754 682,518 1, 140, 293 2,571,081 
WinGsorera. sc tasc tee er 10 6, 660, 988 493 , 223 681,592 2,246,878 © 
MGACDULO cic deetehctl wlaiotierelate 12 3,537,132 411,812 858, 833 2,227,734 
WO CHUL e = aestetects dated seats 6 9,300,958 384,891 795,214 2,185, 738 
HaSb ANSUS. = ates stots cheno 8 6,329, 103 576,929 969,707 2,143,251 
Warnhamenceeecsasie occ er 13 3,945,109 446,597 1,160,034 2,142,898 = 
ViCLOLIAVALIO /leeas cles si! 26 2,235,810 708,088 799,059 2,106,310 & 
Wer chunatettcr 0 tarceraietoe oel= > 20 2,702,962 744,527 688 , 460 1;862,533 
Tolietteranics sealtesmersae 44 1,970,380 486,328 787,168 1,746,588 — 
Montmasny. ...:...e.e5- 19 2,612,845 391, 886 713,325 1,637,817 @ 
Por tyAdimed ecrcrecrctererteie rele 3 19,549,605 367,321 501,426 1,593,726 
CoabiCoO Kaacs sateen 20 2,062,531 331,942 898,521 1,569,152 = 
Beaultarnoiss.. ose. scree’ «> 10 3,217,590 361,300 539,163 1,516,961 — 
Qutremont.c cece testes 8 1,636,607 341,540 729,725 1,476,933 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 10 868,027 211,349 761,066 1,432,185 
iIPléssisvillen cere oes es. 15 1,038,498 199,141 609,523 1,070,655 
Ontario— 
AMoszoulromnngnanornomos ha vO 2,627 392, 080, 083 89,569,170 174, 820, 861 357,706, 747 
aml ton seater Sarees 494 174, 755, 759 25,772,958 44,548, 853 100, 272,872 
Pondonke.2. 2 ise ewes tev 245 36, 898, 295 8,464, 833 14,488,112 34,329, 663 
Oshawate secs ce csttosesieers-s 42 19, 241, 638 5,882,525 21,891,578 34,078,993 
Katecheners.... cs <icitelesis 150 31,969,175 7,028, 649 14,461,710 32,457,830 © 
Walkervillotcisecesess ces 72 27,061,036 4,668, 434 19,451,113 30,402,705 
Mast Windsor a. cececots sors 12 15,700,078 6, 038,388 18,201,787 28,729,863 5 
Ottswiesseewe co ace cee ciees 203 35,355,351 6,930, 886 8,348,380 20,926, 212 
SATMIA ch ccs earthen as 48 20,884, 593 3, 284, 259 16,345, 557 20,331, 606. y 
Peterborough.\....+c0:+-«> 81 20,672,345 3,687,676 10,908,779 20,101,818 — 
ING Wig OLOntO sasreln acta e's 21 25,351, 848 3,063,548 8, 016,362 17,863,590 
BSrAntiOE Go wacdeqects tesla 105 36,326, 284 4,852, 707 8,459,993 17,139, 062 $ 
Niagara: Wallsii ec. siete 59 25,825,945 2, 828, 293 5,331, 730 16, 069, 997 4 
Cornwallen. ce ee eisate sae 44 22,490, 523 3,901,413 5,146,719 14,814,866 — 
Win GSOTS <.cerce cteeie seaptorste 157 15,606, 151 3,607,883 5,287,941 13,965,631 — 
St. Catharines...........+- 98 | 16,476,389 3,860,569 5,850,075 13,578,795 
Welland sts. seen aoe os 4] 19,141, 213 2,860, 719 4, 653, 640 11, 746, 222 4 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 46 44,866,401 2,612,402 5, 123,568 11,534,347 — 
ELD Lach crereistere whatslerstehetetncet 93 13,309, 844 2,980, 637 5 O07; O77 11,442,980 ¢ 
SEHOLOLG: nei iclres aeeimusree 19 24, 293, 203 1,758,876 3,512,440 8,851,065 e 
Calta eee a erancl- scaystolae- 80 12,915,999 2,855,930 3,798,372 8,839,002 
@hatham=s. wea 58 9,457,752 1,573,159 5,782,192 8,815,484 
Meaminetoilecse sarees. 18 4,499, 820 666, 530 3,475,345 7,408, 892 
Stratford’. .curmclertete ses = 61 7,889,778 2,180, 460 4,087,824 7,120,643 — 
Woodstock snus csse stents 50 6,575, 249 1, 760, 529 3,540, 682 6,888,881 — 
SimmeOOr te er cececete nis oe 28 6, 708, 507 803, 480 4,019,413 6,279,125 © 
Brockcvillet a. skeen eer ao: 30 5, 246, 219 789,319 3,414,177 4,890,632 — 
Kapuskasing iceossesecs 32,138,164 1,144, 241 1,764,771 4,865, 160m 
TRUE iG ae to eetoreiel rel tarets 1, 266, 757 159, 208 3,172,892 4,618,915 © 
Port Arthurs. :.0ceee seer 25 14, 625, 634 1,089,392 2,229,017 4,541,437 © 
PrestOnese.. o <focreseaietssiere 32 5,332,721 1,298, 837 2,214,512 4,479,371 
TCASIUO Fa, a a a.ce reteiieterisrars 7,494,407 1,180,964 1,637, 202 4,386,082 — 
WaterloO:.:. cess entemiaer 9,808, 296 959,214 1,768,811 4,264,181 | 
inf Stoitia ts cee otis ces 7,663,491 1,064, 154 1,888,430 4,037,560 — 
IMierrigion. cack severe 5,109,425 935,394 1,613, 684 3,890,165 
@weniSounds.senesew tse 5,470,274 1,015, 787 2,070, 252 3,812,479 
Chippaws ca. 2. se esae ces 1,154, 661 309, 257 802, 056 3,682,367 © 
IPAVICw we can ce cece 5,148,292 920, 863 1,592,717 3,426, 784 
Sand wih. ....csneeeseinsaele 4,699, 216 742, 62 267,439 3,388, 8350 
WallaceDurgiccicss cise sles 4,057,602 939, 460 1,462,527 3,388, 098 
Fort William........ awaeieens 15, 290, 943 879,339 1,212,007 3,152,872. 
— 4 
1 Net value of products is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity from the gross_ 
value of products. These calculations are not available for cities and towns. { 
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_ 36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1934—concluded. 


a a a A SaaS 


Estab- : Salaries Cost of Gross 
City or Town. lish- Se ie’ pou and Materials Value of 
ments. eT eats Wages. Used. Products.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
Belleville ok . cies... 45 6,773,980 871 716,338 1,317,342 3,145,102 
CTOMOETICNG 5 o. cehislonec bts 2 14 1,785,766 276 282,646 2,300,880 2,969, 684 
WnPersOll ae ee ee ae x 21 4,274,372 690 640, 707 1,494,988 2,789,217 
% TC BR OPE cares MPernesi lire aicscene 16 10,589, 959 497 518, 054 1,619, 058 2,014,197 
tg ODOUR att ake ee 26 2.673, col 530 527,488 1,093, 235 2,688, 992 
| Ppt ihrer ostgee th. BS erin: 20 2,991,555 832 801, 830 1, 236, 763 2,636, 881 
; HA WKeSDULY .2s.seccss esc: 10 4,371, 004 439 503, 121 1,169,751 2,631,170 
F STE gc aides a gpg pone re Wee 22 3,365, 266 589 476,531 1,448,913 2,621,955 
SES ER BUC GURROEE pe < sions 18 5,169,967 398 431,765 ae, OA) 2,620,579 
& MOM MAPKOL Ie. carries os 13 3,505, 260 685 622,146 1,741,948 2,611,205 
Hespeler. PRES oC EAE 16 4,114, 062 1,038 785, 788 1, 234,383 2,485, 464 
4 cotta Te Meee eae hk ad 11 1,294, 801 699 683, 555 1, 222,097 2,437,976 
\ Bowmanville ce ster oes cs s ay 3,316, 084 500 471,856 998,105 2,411,595 
De Ger UV ROTGAS 6 sven orere axeies 40 3,178,365 836 749, 674 887,945 2,373,072 
i MOM WING © Socs. cvctes cose yi | 3, 253,308 764 670,539 1,111, 646 2,335, 956 
g Branton. eee eer cs: 22 2,293, 240 773 642,954 1, 148, 863 2,237,960 
Mee) OLTOlIa oe Bir chl osicicte = sence 11 2,122, 667 166 188,515 1,408, 939 2,235,761 
fee ort Credit ch ciscee scene 4 4,114,986 216 271,699 1,309, 284 2,209,164 
ae REMITO Wo te et eae coke oe: 20 2,622,485 680 546,969 866,375 2,181,932 
. HOPG HPANCeS tac nncsci oats es 9 7,525,952 548 555, 996 1, 229, 243 2,166, 269 
j Ambherstburg foi 62 oos<% 10 10,750, 124 286 357,617 414, 932 2,157,426 
[ NV.GSUOI tier a wets en 21 3, 606, 689 590 712,142 906, 588 2,116,516 
a Huntsyilles eras. 32.5. 12 2,383,777 802 201,079 1,101,701 2,091,521 
“4 IPenIDLO KOs ae eerie ok. 38 4,051,411 820 526, 089 1,023,905 2,067,764 
if (GGeoreetOWl..k..1 cs cele. 2 12 2,407,155 455 417,477 1,077,628 1,989,631 
f LEN oe, Ae eee a8 7 910, 664 224 149, 807 1,736,991 1,986, 707 
HOU EEIO, cents tee seckce 33 2,181, 648 268 300,383 807,516 1,965, 283 
bey Port Hooper ees sin vss 30 2,013, 123 523 530,879 498,348 1,689,712 
bd Orilligg | Cr pee € es 34 2,883, 223 530 468, 269 795, 103 1,651,813 
me ATH PrIGres hate eee ede 16 2,054, 252 401 365, 797 590, 063 1,632,017 
DITO saa os ee ee a ans 21 1,345, 141 378 310,875 1,065,818 1,567,746 
LESS Ye grass on ceetriad a an oe a 15 2,830,716 588 461,741 75, 887 1,561, 838 
| Carleton Place: ).-<.i.0.. 13 1,520, 494 676 518, 949 721, 808 1,548,768 
PAMIFOTAM RR Meee reste Ak 8 1, 291, 630 368 353,011 917,990 1,502,548 
INGSA YR Re heli sieb ted os 32 1,768,117 465 385,323 744,424 1,494,845 
ARINC Dre Ree AS oe ar ete 15 1, 780, 126 260 196, 863 1,100,992 1,494, 587 
PAenie Tec clans... 11 1,015, 613 180 166, 953 727,750 1,292,111 
TEAV Tre F-cF aS a re Re 20 3,089, 216 465 468,169 612,875 1,284, 790 
Humberstone!............ 4 819, 282 401 320, 812 732,338 1,257, 667 
‘ze Walesilloier sete ihe. Oak 19 1,529, 537 385 855, 280 655,472 1, 253, 684 
Meme fllsonbure” oc.. css. ccc e 17 1,205, 400 329 270, 068 705,557 1, 223,742 
Lh PULAGHPOVitr is eee sc aee 14 1,229,511 273 195,013 760,333 1,149,973 
a ‘Siig ha yneiiecas ) ts acne era 29 2,040,305 311 323, 008 454,353 1,148,386 
meee Listowel -.. 3 oo... ewe es 15 633, 619 337 222,724 687, 213 1,145,871 
; Ghestervillesi.6 seis cscs 4 587,904 65 60, 545 619,548 1,124,856 
Me DA VIStOCK coc cdscce cect 9 440, 219 175 122,350 915,908 1,102,528 
3 Eee oie a statetes iets aroteterens 7 704, 063 104 89, 530 437,425 1,025. 7:75 
E AM CATCIM EL: «.fevisjeie fetes. 13 1,185,540 396 282,813 638, 702 1,018, 731 
_ Manitoba— 
Be WINNIPCE |. 55. voices sen ows 612 75,513,530 | 15,745 15,985, 206 31,761,326 60,860, 444 
4 St nS OMUACE eat. baltdcccca 42 10, 268, 504 1,472 1,619,945 13, 691,536 18,558, 284 
SE PANSCONA bsra.s 2c cieiew ae 3 6,842,774 1,358 1, 435, 829 2,314, 500 4,075,366 
Me Portage la Prairic.....1. 7 566, 726 94 89,541 964, 252 1,321,566 
& ® 
 Saskatchewan— 
mm Moose Jaw.............:.. 37 12,819,319 824 903 , 029 7, 703, 026 10, 850, 639 
: FLOOD OA ent de al ox 96 11,073,914 1,645 1, 859, 753 5, 664, 082 9, 298, 625 
MASK SLOON. 6 oie ee eon viv 74 7,568,577 1,124 1,235,306 5,059, 449 8,354, 448 
@ Prince Albert............. 21 2,281, 099 345 345, 602 1,534, 804 2,293,959 
* Alberta— 
ir EN ee ae 160 29,657,531 4,091 4,328,896 16, 041, 206 25,293,375 
Boaimontpons srt eid. ou, 154 17,383,819 arte 3, 822, 881 12,\233,, 78) 19,090, 729 
Mledicine Hat. :,....2...<; 20 5,437, 683 446 459, 143 oy let. FOL 4,449,130 
MPOOH DTIC. x. osnccss co: 25 2,554, 143 304 367, 664 (25,119 2,277,977 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver..... AS aR rE 773 84,254,515 | 13,206 13,595, 812 34, 258,919 63,475, 103 
New Westminster......... 79 12,941,179 1,985 1,912,336 6, 056, 557 10,386, 562 
Mmeroriae se! 320i ese ss 134 10,171, 244 1,899 1,973,317 2,195,182 6, 256, 963 
Prince Rupert... <2... 0s. 18 4,475,354 266 367,075 1,187,092 1,880, 000 
North Vancouver......... 21 8,908, 228 380 430,924 777,411 1,550, 735 
Pare Alberni... >... .6..«-. 9 1,414,476 355 394, 759 607,965 1,528,808 
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4 1 Net value of production is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity from the gross 
value of products. These calculations are not available for cities and towns. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
The construction and building industry is not only the most widespread in its 
operation, it is one which expands most rapidly in good times when it attracts great 
numbers of general and casual workmen—a characteristic which explains the 
high rate of unemployment from which the industry pericdically suffers. Again, 
apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions, the 
construction industry is decidedly seasonal, although new types of construction 
and mechanical improvements are making it possible to work more steadily on 
all branches of construction the year round. Conditions in the industry are being 
transformed as the result of the introduction of new types of construction. , Never- 
theless, in the winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, 
while in the other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, 
casually engaged, than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number 
of men are in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally 
in excess of the demand. 


Activity in construction is of particular interest not only to those engaged in 
the industry itself but to those concerned with the supplying of its raw materials, 
such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass, and hardware. All of these latter 
industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and depressed 
when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression are felt 
throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the con- 
struction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913 and that between 1926 and 1929, con- 
struction contributed in large measure to produce the “booms’’ of those years, as is 
indicated in the figures of Table 5. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials 
and skilled labour, as shown in Table 8. The urgent requirements due to the 
practical suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war 
years, but the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of 
construction contracts on record. This was followed by successive declines until 
1933,* when the industry reached a very low level of activity. There has been 
some recovery in 1934-36 but a very great deficiency in housing and other forms of 
construction must still remain from the suspension of activity during the depression 
years, to be overtaken when confidence is restored in the future stability of prices 
and the permanence of the recovery. ‘To facilitate and encourage this process, the 
Dominion Housing Act was passed in 1935. 


The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Finance Department, 
the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the improve- 
ment of housing conditions and (2) to assist in the absorption of unemployment by 


the stimulation of the construction and building material industries. The Minister — 


of Finance is empowered to make advances and to pay expenses of administering 
the Act to the extent of $10,000,000. The Act provides for loans for the construction 
only of new dwellings (including single-family houses, duplexes, and apartment 
houses); the security taken being in the form of a first mortgage running jointly to 


* October, 1933, marked the lowest point of activity in this industry. 
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an approved lending institution and to the Dominion Government. In most cases, 
the loans may be for 80 p.c. of the cost of construction of the dwelling or its appraised 
value, whichever is the lesser; of a loan of 80 p.c., the lending institution advances 
60 p.c. and the Government 20 p.c. The remaining 20 p.c. is provided by the bor- 
rower. Provision is also made in certain cases for loans of 70 or 75 p.c., where 
desired by the borrower or deemed advisable by the lending institution. ihe. 
interest rate paid by the borrower is 5 p.c. This is made possible by the fact that the 
Government’s funds are advanced on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made 
for a period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period of 10 years upon re- 
valuation of the security and on conditions satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
Interest, principal, and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. Amortization 
of principal is effected at a rate sufficient to pay off the loan in 20 years, but more 
rapid amortizations may be arranged to suit the convenience of the borrower. The 
Act requires sound standards of construction and contains other clauses safeguarding 
the mortgage. 


The results of operations under the Dominion Housing Act, up to the end of 
_ February, 1937, were as follows:— 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE DOMINION HOUSING ACT, TO FEB. 28, 1937. 


Number Number of 

Province. of Amount. |Family Units 
Loans. Provided. 

$ 

eC PAPEL AOEIMCL yoke o soos eps tnaa av ses bt'ccahes's 6 32,364 6 
Pry Ane Nea Ooh hock es Pk tere Pe ee IB EY 514,427 119 
cmanr MBM RULE, § ke ee etc ia Niwahes baw KeGe kw lr 2 alhald ddan 14 53),729 14 
BTN Tm AM 8 a ih nh a ona, coh dase REARS peaks 40 254 DRY Be So) 547 
1 RGRAY 5 Si UNG ag RN eee 2c ne OO 389 2,399,075 486 
UIC G1 Se! Latah se. loin STI st i a al Aaah re aaa 13 115, 564 13 
OUTLETS SP a0 LS 2 Re 0 Ye ea Nil Nil Nil 
ESOT LS Bete, Py tee aa Ay sata} Ay ces och § MAS IOL So IDES ee Be Nil Nil Nil 
TSS SP GEES SRR aii a elie Sake ae a8 15 54,200 15 
MOU SuLs ae Ree Sis hs Bit g bios: oRYcta t cistlc Satis 808 5, 592, 842 1, 200 


The Government Home Improvement Plan.—To supplement the opera- 
_ tions carried on under the Dominion Housing Act, the Government announced in 
_ September, 1936, the inauguration of a Home Improvement Plan. ‘This plan pro- 
- vides for the making of loans by chartered banks and certain approved lending 
_ institutions to owners of residential property (including farm buildings) for repairs, 
alterations, and additions (including built-in equipment) to urban and rural dwell- 
ings. The loans shall not exceed $2,000 on any single-family house. However, in 
_ the case of houses containing more than one family unit, the amount of the loan 
shall not exceed $1,000 plus $1,000 for every family unit provided. Loans are 
- repayable in equal monthly instalments or in suitable instalments to fit the con- 
_ ditions of the individual borrower. 


Loans to the amount of $1,000 or less must be repaid within three years. Loans 
in excess of $1,000 must be repaid within five years. The maximum charge for 
loans shall be 3: p.c. discount for a one-year loan repayable in equal monthly in- 
stalments (equivalent to an effective interest rate of 6-32 p.c.) and proportionate 
_ rates for other periods. Loans made in accordance with approved conditions will 
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he guaranteed by the Government to the extent of 15 p.c. of the aggregate amount 
of loans made by each approved lending institution. 

The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000 and the limit of the Government’s 
guarantee is $7,500,000. Up to Feb. 15, 1937, the total numbers and amounts of 
loans made in the various provinces were as follows:— 


LOANS MADE UNDER THE GOVERNMENT HOME IMPROVEMENT PLAN, TO FEB. 15, 1937. 


Number Amount 
Province. of of 
Loans. Loans. 
$ 
Prince Haward Tsland Aintree saps eee ee srt ste Scorned gar ee ates 41 14,950 
Noo: SCOELa eee a re eee een erase Taree teen he eee pean dae acevo Rene Seeaearste 476 147,725 
AN n gal Syabn eh wale) Cue rene.) 8 Mata hy AEE enc cic) Sri ROO Ox 6 o> aeaciEKS CrchG DRApcAe Sue NOS 235 82,153 
Quiet, 55 his Cea ee Oe Sad oe ee le re See re alesse ea are eae er eG ener 748 387, 265 
Orig tepie. mr eee Rec meat Come IN fer ten SRI aR enn etn es acti Meee cts) Sere 1,609 584,450 
Manitoba gs ee ee in se oe orto cdi esate taper tet sier uters Seean eteie ers: 180 66,571 
Saskatchewan: act . tae ecr> Sone near einen tennant tori yarara 125 39,385 
Atheria ed | bec: etek, > eee cepiie an ne Leg econ at ee tee 379 156,740 
Bxrihishs Golan bo tee te eesetete oe aso tsk cone seen cee cone ce enters lak Stars ereeente oe? 584 196, 159 
Mata ls: acts cs lteter es aaa eae ee a pe eeu soar 4,377 1,675,398 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—The 1936 edition of the Year Book 
gave, at pp. 473-474, a short account of the inception of the Census of Construction 
and of the difficulties encountered in connection therewith. Statistics for the first 
year of the survey, viz., 1934, were presented. Summary tables covering data for 
1935 are given hereunder. For several reasons it is not considered advisable to 


begin a historical series at present. In some respects the figures for 1935 are not ~ 


comparable with those of 1934, and it is felt that no good purpose would be served 
by bringing them together in comparable form until the basis of procedure has 
become fairly well established. This will be realized when it is pointed out that in 
1935 reports were received from 215 municipalities as compared with 2,333 in 1934, 
since it was decided that much of the work undertaken by country municipalities 
(grading and scraping of roads, cleaning ditches, weed and brush cutting, etc.) 
did not fall within the meaning of construction as applied to the census. On the 
other hand, the number of reports received from the other three main groups, viz., 
contractors and builders, Harbour Commissions, and Government Departments, 
show a net increase of 280. 

Another matter which should be pointed out is that no relationship exists be- 
tween the total value of construction shown for 1935 below and the value of contracts 
awarded as indicated on p. 480. In the former case all values are included as soon as 
awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun 
in that year, whereas the tables below represent construction work carried on and 
actually performed in 1935. 


Table 1 shows the principal statistics of the industry, divided as between public 
and private employers. 


* Revised by F. I. Tanner, Officer in Charge of Construction Statistics. 
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1.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1935. 
ooo 


Value of Work Performed. 


Capital Em- | Salaries Cost 


Group or Province. and of New Altera- 
Invested. |ployees. Wages. |Materials.|| Construc- | tions and Total. 
tion. Repairs. 
$ No $ $ $ $ $ 
Group. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 121,230,026] 63,349/58,977,344|76, 342, 622 104,870, 241/42,659,870] 147,530,111 
Municipalities............ 14,946,414) 25, 565/14, 188,133] 5,202,516] 7,309, 100/12, 326,454 19,635,554 
Harbour Commissions...| 2,059,561] 1,671] 1,263,625 638, 755 387,403] 1,579,173] 1,966,576 
Provincial Govt. Depts..| 11,594,939] 29, 911/20,097,600| 8,855,173l| 18,707, 103 13,325,017] 32,032,120 
Dominion Govt. Depts...| 8,640,976! 24,272/10,659,921| 3,694,518 9,714,381] 4,670,131] 14,384,512 
Totals, Canada... .| 158,471,916) 144,768|105,186,623|94, 733,584] 140,988,228 74,560, 645 215,548,873 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island.... 266, 937 533] 416,126} 523,240 824,234] 365,796] 1,190,030 
Nova Scotia............. 6,102,009) 9,729) 6,259,725] 5,968,907] 10,706,324] 4,950,974] 15,657,298 
New Brunswick.......... 5,603,299} 7,097) 5,038,701] 4,153,509] 7,048,130] 2,940,210] 9,988,340 
| ES Se es ee 46,962,410} 37, 131/27, 106,505/25,450,045] 35,036,857/23,272,972| 58,309,829 
SUmEREDS fr teed aoe nce 73,657,184} 59,412/46,010, 029/40, 199,608] 60, 801,203|30,047,738] 90,848,941 
Manitoba tasds O62 oo. 8,885,050} 7,029) 4,770,837} 5,390,181} 7,150,267] 3,323,366] 10,473,633 
Saskatchewan........... 3,640,943} 5,658] 2,797,833] 2,288,521] 2,930,993] 2,130,361] 5,061,354 
Bibertat 9s FIC ete. 4,588,993} 6,199] 5,131,913] 4,658,509] 7,536,512] 2,646,810] 10,183,322 

British Columbia and 
Visitas oe ieee N94 8,765,091] 11,980} 7,654,954] 6,101,064|| 8,953,708] 4,882,418] 13,836, 126 


i 


The percentage distribution, by provinces, of the principal statistics shown in 
Table 1 is given below. 


2.—Percentage Distribution of the Principal Statistics of the Construction Indus try, 
by Provinces, 1935. 


’ Salaries Cost Value 
Province. Capital Employees. and of of Work 
Invested. Wages. Materials. | Performed. 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island................... 0-2 0-5 0-4 0-6 0-6 
Nowa: Scotian. ce. sc. 5. ce eek Re ine 3°9 6-8 d-1 6-3 7:3 
ROWE OLUNS WICK si. cld ashen ce Manton <eienls 3:5 4-9 4-9 4-4 4:6 
(QUIS CLC | ow RES ON a ee a 5 29-6 25-6 25-9 26-9 Ohio 
SPRL Meee aes BO, WO a ot 46-5 40-8 43-9 42-4 42-1 
MELODIES. CL SetENs cras.cuh cleats cee cate 5-6 4:8 4-7 5-7 4-9 
(0 ODELIPEG oT tes ina Oey dee Ree ra 2-3 4-0 DASH | 2-4 2-3 
NODE ae Secs Ga eee ee ee ee 2-9 4-3 5-0 4-9 4-7 
British Columbia and Yukon............ 5-5 8-3 7:4 6-4 6-4 
Canaday. 2... faite 100-0 100-0 100-0 190-0 100-0 


Table 3 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1935. The 
item “‘trade construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces, and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available in the Year Book, 
will be found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1935. 
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3.—Description, Classification and Value of Construction in Canada, 1935. 
NE ——————_—__—__—___ LIE 


praca 
New Alterations Total 
Item. Construction. _and Value. 
Maintenance. 
$ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings and apartments... ...........eeee ee eee eee tees 14,212,723 4,309,395 18,522,118 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants............0e+ es eeee eee eeee 439, 896 459,697 899, 593 
Ghurches, Hospitalssete me. aqaoseas vente er po ete 6,575,459 ova eee 7,310,686 
Office buildings, stores and theatres.............-...+5-: 4,058,877 3,370,537 7,429,414 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
ball dings ws Saat chars os c ates belo ee iat Bee aaa 9,309,537 3,126,476 12,436,013 
Garages and service stations. ..........0.eeee eee eee ene 2,149,547 4,455, 846 6, 605,393 
Government and municipal buildings.................... 13,516, 086 2,508, 885 16,024,971 
Allrotherbinlding 2. nen eee ae ee ones aisle. cree Bone es 742,790 1,331,686 2,074,476 
Totals, Building Construction................ 51,004,915 20,297,749 71,302,664 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks.............0sseseeeeeeeeees 39,640,352 22,231, 674 61,872,026 
Bridges, culverts, subways, CtC.......... 2. cee e eee eee eee 4,796,716 1, 863, 113 6,659, 829 
Water, sewage and drainage systems..........-...-+++:: 5, 887,298 2,983,324 8,870,617 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs and 
+TANSINISSION: LINES o.cod- seis + Seen Herel ae gues weeny ees embers 6,298, 122 BA eR 10,110,353 
Railway construction, steam and electric............-..- 127,601 366,089 493 , 690 
PE TELATI GSES S COIN, (Ole Cahn > Aa Oe th ea See erode oF 1,078,596 9,470 1,088,066 
Wreckingand- demolitionaes.<ate sate arte eels Nil 280,020 280,020 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
ANGLIMAC HINGE Va Jc Hace sho oe ee ee teres = 8,706, 160 1,610,260 10,316,420 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 66,534,840 | 33,156,181 99,691,021 
Harbour and River Construction......................5-- 13,122,746 5,949,942 19,072,688 
Trade. Constructlone.....a 1.50 acter ssn ne reams ible 10,325,727 15,156,737 25,482,530 
Grand’ Totals coco cas hres eee te ne spear 149,988,228 74,560,645 215,548,873 


ee ee 


Table 4 shows the employment and wage-earnings for the construction industry, 
by provinces. The employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact 
that the industry is not so decidedly seasonal as is sometimes thought. The month 
of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1935, was October with 
184,502 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 76,634. 

4.—Average Monthly Employment of Wage-Earners and their Remuneration by 
Groups and Provinces, 1935. 
ANALYSIS BY GROUPS AND MONTHS. 
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Provincial Dominion 
Month ee: Munici- poke Government} Government Total 
; and Sub palities. Psion Depart- Depart- ‘ 
contractors. ments. ments. 

EMPLOYMENT. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JANUAR name ochre seuce 2b li2 23, 988 1,188 7,445 Oeibae 78,885 
Mebruarvewds aateste. se 25,124 20,472 1,188 8,429 21,421 76, 634 
Marehty cpus. terior. ts 28,209 22,259 1,346 9,731 20,095 81,640 
Avpuil Bocvct:t.. eat ehree 33,494 22,076 1,628 30,861 50a 105,811 © 
IMEAIVSA a oe chaser teak 43,616 23,943 1,440 30, 236 18,412 117,647 
FUNG aes Ree Meee ae 52,749 26,819 1,676 33,514 19,644 134, 402 
Bol hie Meher: CBee te, Seettinnses 62,111 29,420 1,616 41,695 20,439 155, 281 
ATISUST Ree itnon Sarersrongerer 71,407 26,919 1,630 41,932 21,175 163,063 
Septemiber®. ...ceceee a... 75,454 24,521 1,610 44,158 24,292 170,035 
Mctobers.. tac eee ee 79,509 Pairdiles 1,951 50,046 27,283 184, 502 
INovembertecc:. acces 6 65, 632 23,515 1,439 30, 294 22,684 143 , 564 
December wensase. eee 46, 280 20,705 1,087 13,066 20,573 101,711 
Monthly Averages of 

Wage-Harners Employ- 

COs fn cdot te er ie 50,725 24,196 1,483 28,451 21,244 126,098 — 
Totals, Wages Paid Dur- $ $ - 5 $ $ $ 

INES CAT ee ee cere n etc 42,293,390 | 12,279,016 | 994,485 | 18,090,030 8,950, 176 82,607,097 ~ 


Averages, Wages per Man 
Per ANNUM Ae ae sas ee 834 507 671 635 421 655 
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4.—Average Monthly Employment of Wage-Earners and their Remuneration by 
Groups and Provinces, 1935—concluded. 


ANALYSIS BY PROVINCES, 
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Prince 


Nova New ; 
Item. he Scotia. |Brunswick.| @uebec. Ontario. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Monthly Averages of Wage-Earners Em- 
PO ViGU na IN Be ete t aa 2 Eek ae, 481 9,004 6,525 32,643 51,149 
; : $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, Wages Paid During Year......... 337,039 | 5,285,441 | 4,430,286 | 21,093,565] 35,593,613 
Averages, Wages per Man perannum...... 700 587 679 646 696 
os RE Re TE a De be | 
British 
Item. Manitoba. eisai Alberta. | Columbia 
; and Yukon. 
. No. No. No. No. 
_Monthly Averages of Wage-Earners Employed........ 5, 967 5,008 5,303 10,018 
$ $ $ $ 
Totals, Wages Paid During Year........5.......0000s 3,581,966 | 2,196,054 | 4,168,959 5,920, 184 
Averages, Wages per Man per annum............ ter 600 438 786 591 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-36, 
__ as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 5. The aggregate 
for 1936, though 1-4 p.c. greater than in 1935, and 29-2 p.c. higher than in 1934, 
was lower by 71-8 p.c. than the total for the record year, 1929, and amounted to only 
59-4 p.c. of the average for the years 1911-35. The value of the contracts awarded 
in each of the years from 1932 to 1936 has been lower than in any other post-war year. 


Engineering contracts accounted for over 41 p.c. of the total value of the 
contracts awarded in 1936, residential buildings for 26 p.c. and business buildings 
for 23 p.c. As compared with 1935, residential building showed an increase of 
15 p.c. in value, engineering projects of 3 p.c., while business construction work 
decreased 22 p.c. Table 6 shows in some detail the value of the construction con- 

_ tracts awarded in the latest six years. 


Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-36, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


———— 


¢ 5. 


Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
a oe 5, Sm Bt5 AS O01 SUE hes sy nts ee bo. ak oe ts 276,261, 100 
DS SS Sesto ane ban ee et ae AGSEOSS; OOO LOZ ec ees, Otten. dt. Snes sii 297,973,000 
ES Se eS ey 2 oe eee ee ee OO AeO PHOOOE NEL O20 actin fave circle eee e NOs ee ee 372,947,900 
ees aia ie Sie ee Re eae es ZATROB2 ROO Wl 10a ki ack aa. hr cate ites os vic oe 418,951,600 
Ge ae Re eek eee SamotONOOOS eT O2 Sir sigan Onli tee tne kell i: oe 472,032,600 
REE ee ee 99,311,000 576,651, 800 
0. SR ee 84,841,000 456, 999, 600 
5 AS a i 99, 842,000 315,482,000 
ee at a ee 190,028,000 132,872,400 
é ean are 255, 605, 000 97,289, 800 
gn 240, 133,300 125,811,500 
EN ES Si a ce 331,843,800 160,305,000 
1923 EE AE sicie Sek ie od voted x Owns 314,254,300 162,588, 000° 


- ———— 
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6.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1931-36, by Provinces and Types of © 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. s 


Province or 


Type of 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Construction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 186,800 1,071,500 386,900 384, 600 414,800 339, 900 
ING Vi SCOLIR oo cee serkceineri 6,923,800 | 4,009,500 | 2,880,800 4,993,700 | 7,903,400 8,073,800 
New Brunswick..........-- 9,756,800 | 4,258,500 | 3,951,000 4,590,300 | 6,055,300 9,495, 100 
CHIODOE odes to odes ore ene 106,125,700 | 52,525,300 | 32,539,200 | 34, 135,500 | 44,471,900 | 45,749,500 
Ontario, ce dade ueeiaeaae 125,452,300 | 49,291,800 | 42,573,400 | 63,358, 300 | 70,872,800 | 72,393,300 
Wanitobart.c...cesccmorenss 13,797,800 | 4,503,500 | 2,138,000 | 3,905, 000°} 8,744,400 6,994,400 
Saskatchewan............-- 9,200,000 | 2,705,200 775,200 | 1,563,200 | 3,841,800 2,200,600 
(ATDerbacs. kook Rete atti gs 14,334,700 | 5,948,200 | 2,825,900 3,489,400 | 5,893,000 6,297,400 
British Columbia........... 29,704,100 | 8,558,900 | 9,219,400 9,391,500 | 12,108,100 11,044,000 
Canadacc ks i oes. 315,482,000 |132,872,400 | 97,289,800 125,811,500 |160,305,000 | 162,588,000 ; 
Type or CONSTRUCTION. 
Apartments, (2 2n caees oocee 16,202,200 | 1,536,000 903,900 | 1,641,900 | 3,249,600 3,921,100 © 
Residences, she.6.o-- 25 tees 65,482,100 | 27,356,600 | 23,025,900 28,946,200 | 33,158,900 | 38,936,800 | 
Totals, Residential..... 81,684,300 | 28,892,600 | 23,929,800 30,588,100 | 36,408,590 42,857,900 $ 
Churchess 0a) <usemesaceee 7,744,600 | 2,736,800 | 2,052,100 | 1,827, 900 1,698,400 2,625,300 
Public garages.............. 3,420,000 | 2,945,400 | 1,881,400 2,280,300 | 2,267,600 2,746, 100 
Haspitaisi}iak. I2GSee. ot 12,142,500 | 3,985,900 1,879,100 | 4,977,900 | 2,979,900 2,127,800 
Hotels and clubs............ 2,881, 100 1,436, 600 1,294,900 | 1,756,000 | 2,312,000 2,031,500 
Office buildings............. 3,575,200 | 3,192,600 | 1,096,100 | 3,989,300 1,687,900 3,149,000 
Public, buildings: ...4- «=. 16,803,200 | 8,174,300 | 2,784,500 | 7,012, 800 | 20,243,500 7, 126, 200 
SChOOIS: cosa eiee eee eee 17,852,700 | 6,749,900 | 5,391,100 | 6, 161,900 | 5,429,200] 4,183,600 
Stones u7 os Fad eee oe 9,035,900 | 4,742,100 | 3,629,900 | 4,127,000 4,374,300 6,625,400 
TT Heatrese season eee ete 1,308, 900 663, 100 483,000 633, 600 1,429,600 2,516,000 © 
Warehousesseus miei: 6,410,200 | 4,772,500 | 5,784,400 | 4,713,600 6,019,800 4,690, 100 
Totals, Business....... 81,174,300 | 39,399,200 | 26,276,500 37,480,300 | 48,442,200 37,771,000 
Totals, Industrial..... 14,816,000 | 7,820,400 | 9,101,900 8,037,900 | 10,292,200 | 14,973,700 - 
Brid@ess cc een oases ne ees 16,064,600 | 7,675,500 | 6,315,900 | 5,329, 800 | 3,362,200 7,751, 200 j 
Dams and wharves......... 3,943,300 | 2,777,600 627,500 | 2,932,800 | 8,547,800 oe 119,400 
Sewers and water-mains....| 25,620,400 | 10,638,000 5,577,400 | 3,878,000 | 3,715,000 2,515,800 
Roads and streets.......... 41,035,800 | 20,019,500 | 16,509, 700 24,432,400 | 27,421,300 | 23,649,200 
General engineering......... 51,143,300 | 15,649,600 | 8,951,100 | 13,137,200 22,105,800 | 29,949, a 
Totals, Engineering... .|137,807,400 | 56,760,200 37,981,600 | 49,705,200 | 65,162,100 sets 


. 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 58* cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1931 to 1936 
inclusive in Table 7. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population of 


Canada, while their 1936 building permits aggregated $41,325,693 or 25 p.c. of the 


total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 5. In Table 7, the 35* cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 


(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. — 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans= 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 


| 
| 
| 


* See footnote to Table 7. 


VALUES OF BUILDING PERMITS IN CITIES 
ee a a 


_ record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. South 
_ Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 
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The construction contracts in 1936 as shown in Table 6 increased by 1-4 p.e. 


_ compared with 1935 and the building permits of 58 cities in Table 


11-2 p.c. 


7 decreased by 


7.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58! Cities for the calendar years 1931-36. 


Norr.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


oo 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward Island..... 
Charlottetown............ 


| Nova Scotia................ 


Betaliiax? cicceesee os... oe 
New Glasgow............ 
BS YVONCY 00). 08 Se ak cs 


0 ee i et oA 


: meewmer 02 oe es he 


EMaisonneuve;...2..%, 2.602 


evlontreal..) S27 leers 
BenChee ttre eet de 

Shawinigan Falls......... 
Boherbrooke............... 


Beellevillen: «is cmiese hc.ceau 
BESrANtHOP.. 255 slans oc ese oe 
hatha 12) 252 23.0. 2 


WO @ 0) 6.0.9 010. € 0 6 6 8 © thee 2 ae 


TET GS Cn 
BMLORGON.-. 23.2.5 6s 8ec. 


PPeterborough............. 
mort Arthur,..........:.. : 
MERE SUIOG 3. cose nic awk. 


See ees 
) Sault Ste. Marie.......... 
| iat baleen 
»_ York Townships........ 
_ Welland 


> 


1931. 


3,174,980 
2,964,985 
107,165 
102, 830 
1,783,462 
140,295 


385, 850 
1,257,317 


37,605,584 


'31,876, 076 


4,049,875 
676,350 
242030 
705,588 


44,371,578 


221,900 
505,677 
201,365 
451,000 
239,022 
221,082 
5,026,050 
048, 199 
627, 853 
1,746,900 
158,018 
146,375 
3,154,000 
81,975 
278,526 
341,975 
164,535 
563, 626 
139,640 
171,818 

_ 436,147 
22,002,099 
5,948, 037 
209,726 
609,773 
29,165 
146,095 


1 See footnote at end of Table 7. 
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x 
1 
to 


-_- 


1932. 1933. 1934, 
$ $ $ 

587,000 115,200 87,310 
587,000 115,200 87,310 
1,109,753 655,294 835,672 
933,519 598, 909 749, 428 
35,890 23,060 11,252 
140,344 33,325 74,992 
648 , 434 394,514 | 1,277,333 
18,500 85,115 42,775 
184,395 143, 093 978,228 
445,539 166,306 256, 330 
12,467,878 | 7,005,774 | 5,994,676 
10,557,488 | 5,648,862 | 4,098,025 
1,179,465 724,548 415,308 
107,230 58,260 184,535 
229,300 186, 400 130, 060 
108,075 28,588 465,765 
286,370 359, 116 700, 983 
16,887,761 | 9,116,743 | 14,351,380 
100,705 29,700 76,455 
170,844 171, 783 283,586 
56,215 88, 720 55,200 
294,100 213,400 621,700 
88, 768 101,256 135,006 
152, 885 108, 665 110,078 
1,424,300 510,200 772,535 
349,039 179, 667 141,398 
363,048 140, 233 234,449 
567,690 551,485 671,840 
168, 266 43,445 73,540 
41,314 49,035 50,970 
1,549,515 916,065 | 1,257,000 
22,415 38,875 23, 885 
192,919 133,900 149, 238 
284,437 114,815 101, 807 
50,068 71,662 53,095 
221,566 115,356 151,648 
44,955 64,863 42,261 
62,404 63, 847 127, 203 
142,680 93,377 257,340 
7,862,693 | 4,415,510 | 7,496,983 
1,598,357 698,841 899,792 
67,650 46,286 108 , 326 
921,470 76,842 385,352 
2,525 6,000 3,100 
86, 933 72,915 67,593 


* No information received. 


1935. 


$ 
168,395 
168,395 


1,619,097 


1,545, 824 
18,855 
54,418 


265,115 


19,325 
106, 261 
139,529 


10,207,383 


7,455, 436 


2,141,695 
52,137 
314,450 
55,555 
188,110 


23,847,536 


145, 602 | 


272,648 
108, 931 
152, 450 
388, 688 
273, 608 
1, 887,622 
213,929 
589,325 
1,835,110 
92,057 
125,300 
4,085,140 
48,727 
195, 588 
163, 971 
50, 227 
238, 694 
128,350 
137,052 
131,320 
10,005, 455 
1,680,131 
74,609 
709, 304 
11,475 
102,223 


1936. 


$ 
154,455 
154,455 


1,320,202. 


1,103,988 
36,818 
179,396 


453,756 


142,220 
100, 292 
211,244 


10,011, 608 


6,905, 323 


816,835 
126,175 
278,700 
1,528,197 
356,378 


19,256,177 


85,065 
161,602 
156,345 
207,500 
141,226 
100, 200 

1,466,906 
253,398 
449, 123 
672,745 
141,258 
108,022 

1,781,555 
173,410 
269,164 
212,671 

53,105 
823,398 

79,545 
123 , 229 
226,340 

8, 182,799 
2,339,825 
107,645 
703 , 970 

29,810 

206,321 


oe 
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”.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58' Cities for the calendar years 1931-36 
—concluded. 


Nors.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1931. 1932. 1933. - 1934. 1935. 1936. 
ae ee ee oe eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitobass:ce8 a. Jccsees 4,953,908 | 2,381,433 851,681 833,048 | 2,945,175 1,559,940 © 
SBrandonere saccesc cece e er 286, 613 33,088 46,821 44,758 111,235 55,211 
CtsBoniface osc. «ci ee 270,695 218, 945 62,660 80,640 110,540 97,279 
*Winnipeg. .......eeeseeees 4,396,600 | 2,129,400 742,200 707,650 | 2,723,400 1,407,450 © 
Saskatchewan.........---- 3,790,002 | 2,374,440 529,497 722,108 | 1,029,854 640,739 
S\MOOSC JAWe oo neweaeec eset 473,047 392,542 44,845 350, 687 252,260 57,818 
*Rerinaiss ac caesocoues par 1,598,440 277,069 376, 742 291,696 632,944 358,966 
*SaskatOonanmeeceness + cece 1,718,515 | 1,704,829 107,910 79,725 144,650 223,955 
Alberta. ..1-sseeeeens-- 4,730,465 | 2,243,718 947,240 | 1,262,407 | 1,686,457 1,966,556 
SCalgary..i athe keds tex tek 1,944,039 917,868 449,917 687, 094 874,286 845, 287 
SW dmontonseenerewc oss sel 1,377,175 | 1,093,045 428,565 479,108 676,535 895,440 
Aethbridworsa ne eee see ces 1,294,056 192,150 54,398 70,110 118,442 200,414 ~ 
Medicine: Hates.csen 1. 115,195 40,655 14,360 26,095 17,194 25,415 
British Columbia.......... 11,812,866 | 3,618,980 | 2,160,553 | 2,093,590 4,791,611 5,962,260 
Kamloops. 29s. fie. nas 3-8 133,642 49,435 50,517 34,201 69, 652 78,735 
Nanaimo. setae sci tek 45,350 56,269 33,356 49,841 36,856 166,378 
*New Westminster........ 580,321 137,712 114, 880 77, 695 210,490 369,215 
Prince Rupert..........-- 156,498 54,230 29,327 66,420 43,235 63,940 
*VianCOUVeLi iene see seiner 10,066,425 | 2,854,206 | 1,564,541 1,418,816 | 3,892,665 4,641,545 
North Vancouver....... 94,025 77,455 27,796 14,505 20,250 57,929 
PV ChOLLaee cee aaa eeeieee 736,610 389,673 340, 136 432,112 518,463 584,518 
Totals—58 Cities....... 112,222,845 | 42,319,397 21,776,496 | 27,457,524 46,560,623 | 41,325,693 
*Totals—35 Cities....... 101,821,221 | 38,443,406 | 19,890,150 24,911,430 | 42,839,627 36,337,439 


1 The number of cities included in this tabulation has been reduced from 61 to 58, owing to the amalga- 
mation of East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville with Windsor during 1935. This union does not affect 
the areas and populations covered in these statistics since 1920, but it does to some extent affect the com- 
parability of the figures for the original 35 cities for which the record goes back to 1910. Statistics for these 
centres are not available prior to 1920. 


Table 8 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 


1910-36. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 


the construction industries as reported by employers since 1920, both these indexes 


having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 


numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910, as compiled by the Department 
of Labour, are also given. ‘These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 
building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 


times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 


wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 


the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in “Building in Canada” 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of con- 
struction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction in the 
cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much more than 
is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages from the 
relatively high averages shown since the Great War. 
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8.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 35! Cities in the calendar years 1910-36 
and Index Numbers of the Building Construction Industries. 
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Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of : 
ee Wholesale Wages in Employment 
Year, om tot Prices of the in Building 
? Building Building Con- 

Materials. Trades. struction.2 

$ (1913 =100.) (1926=100.) 
ea Th Oh aS o etoatue itis dcv¥ od, os 100,357,546 ~ 86-9 - 
Rg we Sey ol Ok sa eli aaa = ieee aad 138,170,390 = 90-2 - 
6 NEE Sac eh ee gk 2 eee Ee ae a * 185,233,449 - 96-0 - 
LES Da ae Kis cee ea i ae ea 153, 662,842 100-0 100-0 - 
Peat eee Cae ee Trees ee ee) AS 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 - 
_ OSes tes Seta it Oy eed oad. 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 - 
LRP oR Ray 8 tee oe a ee ee SN 39, 724,466 103-8 102-4 - 
een eee he cg 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 - 
Peraereeee ee rte ee 36, 838,270 150-5 125-9 - 
HOR) & ats Mies Be ben. sinmns 2 acienenk Ses a aeboahs Shei ee 77,113,413 175-0 148-2 - 
ASE. gatos hg eee GA ee on ee 106,054,379 214-9 180-9 - 
JUPAS GEC ies are eae psn sty a, esvetecs ee Nis Se 100, 797,355 183 -2 170-5 62-1 
LEAR Tb 5 tt ht Salamon bee eer 129,338,017 162-2 162-5 60-0 
Be eet ete nea Ae ahh tits Ao. hv bok: 117,248,806 167-0 166-4 66:4 
| ie er eco ol = a ee Rae i ei nad 113,329, 707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
ERE aS SR a ee 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75°8 
Re Ociea te asthe tai el ae, fees atte 143,052,669 149-2 172-1 98-5 
ET Ar eer ee - 1 eng ec ne a 164, 791, 231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
een Bene rR Ck Totes Pot ne A 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
ees are Geer Bri, Se 214,277,386 147-7 197-5 135-3 
SRA BH:. sly AES ee se ee ee ee 152,404,222 135-5 203 -2 134-3 
LCD RT LISS eit ts leek Siete mm Sabie ote nine Rees eer eI 101,821,221 122-2 195-7 104-3 
|S Roh ie: ilar es ee eee ae RNS 38,443,406 115-2 178-2 54:1 
WO watt Ne PRESS nik as cis s Ok ioe hee ak 19,890, 150 116-8 158-0 38-5 
toe sn abcess hie, Ft ed dey 24,911,430 123-1 154-8 47-8 
ON RAMEE S A Sar toler ee TAS nein 42,839,627 121-2 159-8 55:4 
BU SOies se he cok: SMa erate eter cert inate doe 36,337,439 127-43 160-8 55-4 

1 See footnote 1 of Table 7. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Preliminary, 


The volume of employment afforded in building, as indicated by employers in 
that industry, was the same, on the whole, as in 1935, but was rather greater than in 


1934, 1933 or 1932. In each of these five years, the number employed in building 


has been decidedly below the average. 


Over the period 1911-36 inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded as shown in Table 5, p. 479, there has been an 
average annual per capita expenditure on construction of about $30. The period 
covered includes, of course, the war years and the depression since 1930, as well as 
the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreason- 
ably high. For the present population, the annual total of construction, on the basis 
of this average, should amount to over $300,000,000. Furthermore, there is un- 
doubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from the recent years of sub- 
normal activity. Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the part which the normal 
functioning of the construction industry might play in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: value and 
quantum* of world trade; historical statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of 
current import and export trade; trade with the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire; trade with the United States and other foreign countries; geographical 
distribution of Canadian trade by continents and countries; principal commodities 
imported and exported; trade in raw and manufactured products; main historical 
tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison of the 
volumes of imports and exports (Table 22). Formerly, a subsection was included 
before the main tables dealing with Canada’s position in international trade but, 
since this subject is fully covered under the value and quantum of world trade, the 
separate subsection has been discontinued. The chapter is finally brought to a 
close with sections on the tourist trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of 
international payments in recent years. 


Section 1..—The Development of Tariffs. 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two di- 
visions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relationships 
with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce”. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 


*The term ‘‘quantum’’ is commonly used in international discussions of trade and has a more precise 
application than the more general term “Solume’’. For this reason it is retained in the analyses of inter- 
national trade made here, although in line with the common practice in Canada, ‘“‘volume”’ is used in the 
discussion of Canadian trade in Subsection 10. 
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Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the bands of the traders 
from England, Scotland, and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of.the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 


_and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 


along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 


concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846. 


she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian -wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that.the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 


Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great Britain 
~ had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up in Canada 


of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manufac- 
turing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies should 
concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and import 
from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 


| shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 


Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 


_ States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
_ on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
| considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
| in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
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between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation was 
to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the Domi- 
nion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and Labrador, 
it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal free trade 
was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was generally 
maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, adopted in 
1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff assimilated to the 
revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties on the great bulk of — 
manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. Later on, the world- . 
wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the consequent falling-off in a revenue 
based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 
p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper, and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods, and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
¢2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on ~ 
cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal’’ 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the “recip- 
rocal’” tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, and Venezuela, on account of 
most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, ~ 
also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the “reciprocal” tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 
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The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and 
later of a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was estab- 
lished. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate 
of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 
Tariff of 1907 and Empire Preferences.—A new Canadian Customs Tariff 


_ was adopted on April 12, 1907, containing three columns of duties, British prefer- 


ential, intermediate and general. This tariff with amendments is still in operation. 
The Customs Tariff itself mentions, as being entitled to the British preference, 
those parts of the Empire which were already enjoying it under previous measures. 


_ Power. was taken to extend the same advantages, by Order in Council, to other 


parts of the Empire. Under this authority the British preference has since been 
extended to include, at various dates, almost all parts of the Empire and areas 
under British protectorates, mandates, and spheres of influence. (See p. 520 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book.) A Canadian Act of June 13, 1935, amended Section 4 
of the Customs Tariff, and authorized the Governor in Council to extend most- 
favoured-foreign-nation treatment to any British country, or territory administered 
by a British country under mandate of the League of Nations. Orders in Council 
of July 19, 1935, granted most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa, Orders in Council of Aug. 21, 1935, to 
Australia and New Zealand and an Order in Council of October 20, 1936, to the 
British West Indies. (The Irish Free State under a Trade Agreement with Canada 
is guaranteed duties as low as apply to the United Kingdom.) The Intermediate 
Tariff was extended to Hong Kong as from February 4, 1933. 


Trade Agreements With United Kingdom.—The United Kingdom, be- 
tween 1919 and 1931, granted preferences to Empire products within the limited 


scope of her tariff of that time. By 1931 there were preferences under what were 


known as the “McKenna duties”, “key industry duties’, and duties on certain 
luxuries as sugar, tobacco, spirits, etc. (See pp. 481-482 of the 1931 Year Book.) 
The scope of the preference was greatly enlarged when goods of Empire origin were 
exempted from duties imposed under the Abnormal Importations (Customs Duties) 
Act, passed Nov. 20, 1931 (to remain in effect for six months), and the Horticultural 
Products (Emergency Customs Duties) Act, passed Dec. 11, 1931 (to remain in 


_ effect for twelve months). The Import Duties Act, effective Mar. 1, 1932, imposed 


a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on a wide range of goods not otherwise subject to duty. 
(See p. 385 of the 1932 Year Book.) Products of the Dominions, India, and Southern 
Rhodesia were exempt from this duty until Nov. 15, 1932, their treatment after 
that date to depend on the Imperial Conference of 1932. Products of other parts 
of the British Empire were exempt without limitation as to date. By an Order 


effective April 26, 1932, the 10 p.c. general tariff was increased to rates ranging from 


15 to 333 p.c. ad valorem, on a wide range of merchandise, chiefly manufactured goods. 
Some 200 subsequent orders have been issued either increasing rates on particular 


_ commodities or exempting articles from duty. 


——_ 


* Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
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A trade agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom, signed Aug. 20, 
1932, at the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa, guaranteed, as part of a — 
larger scheme of reciprocal preferences, that Canadian goods would be exempt for 3 
five years from duties established by the Import Duties Act of 1932 (see p. 486 — 
of the 1936 Year Book). 3 


A new trade agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom was signed 
at Ottawa on Feb. 23, 1937, to remain in force until Aug. 20, 1940, and thereafter — 
until the expiry of six months notice of termination given by either party. The 
1937 Trade Agreement guarantees duty-free entry of all Canadian goods, free of — 
duty at the date of signing the Agreement, with a reservation carried forward from — 
the 1932 Agreement, which limited to August, 1935, the assurance given of duty-free — 
entry of eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other milk products. These products g 
are still duty-free when of Canadian origin, but the United Kingdom Government 
may at any time, after notifying the Canadian Government, impose duty, main-— 
taining preferential margins, or, in consultation with the Canadian Government, — 
bring such produce under a system of quantitative regulation of supplies from all. 
sources. With only this modification, the wide range of goods comprised in the 
Import Duties Act, 1932, and some others, are assured free entry when of Canadian : 
origin. A special schedule guarantees margins of preference on: wheat, 3d. per - 
bushel; butter, 15s. per ewt.; cheese, 15 p.c. ad valorem; raw apples (excluding cider — 
apples) and raw pears, 4s. 6d. per cwt.; canned apples, 3s. 6d. per cwt., plus sugar | 
preference; eggs, 1-24. to 2-1d. per dozen; unsweetened whole condensed milk, 
milk powder, and other preserved milk, 6s. per cwt.; sweetened whole condensed — 
milk, 5s. per cwt., plus sugar preference; honey, 7s. per cwt.; copper, unwrought, 2d. : 
per lb.; chilled or frozen salmon, 12d. per lb.; fresh sea fish, canned salmon, other ‘ 
canned fish, timber, asbestos, zinc, and lead, 10 p.c. ad valorem; patent leather, 
15 p.c. ad valorem. Duty on foreign wheat, copper, zinc, or lead is not obligatory 
if at any time Empire producers ‘‘are unable or unwilling to offer these commodities - 
on first sale in the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world prices and in : 
quantities sufficient to supply the requirements of United Kingdom consumers”. 
Furthermore, the United Kingdom is allowed to make the duty on non-F'mpire 
lead 7s. 6d. per ton, and non-Empire zinc 12s. 6d. per ton, in lieu of 10 p.c. ad valorem. 
A preference margin of 2s.02d. per lb. on tobacco is assured until Aug. 19, 1942.” 
The rate on Canadian motor cars and parts is stabilized at 223 p.c. ad valorem 
(present general tariff 334 p.c.). The margin of preference on socks and stockings” 
of natural silk is increased from one-sixth to one-third, making the rate 28$ p.c. 
ad valorem or 8s. per lb., whichever is bigher. Canadian-made reed organs are . 
reduced from 222 p.c. ad valorem to duty-free. The United Kingdom Government. 
undertakes that any duty or levy which may be imposed on bacon and hams s* all 
not apply to imports from Canada and that it will impose no regulation of such im- 
ports unless the rate at which the trade from Canada progresses towards 280,000,000 
lb. per annum should become abnormal and such as to endanger effective regulation 
of supplies, and then only after consultation with the Canadian Government. The 
Canadian Government agrees, so far as their power extends, to assist in the promotion 
of orderly marketing of meats in the United Kingdom, and in particular to furnish 
from time to time estimates of forthcoming shipments of bacon, hams, cattle, and 
beef. Canadian cattle and beef are guaranteed freedom from import duty and witbin 
the framework of a scheme for regulating imports in general, Canadian fat cattle 
and beef are to be free from quantitative control so long as annual shipments do not 
exceed what the agreement describes as “recent levels”. The United Kingdom is 
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accorded a reduction in the Canadian customs duties under 179 tariff items. These 
include reduced rates, or free entry on: textiles of wool, cotton, silk, and artificial 
silk; clothing and wearing apparel, knitted goods, blankets, carpets, and linoleum; 
glassware; various primary forms of iron and steel; machinery, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, lawn mowers, nuts and bolts, files, needles, pins, enamelled ware, 
electrical apparatus, and other processed steel goods; leather and leather products; 
furniture; boots and shoes; numerous paper products; paints, etc.; earthenware, 
canned herring, malt extracts, chocolate, preserved vegetables, unsweetened biscuits, 
jams, etc., soaps, brushes, and silverware. The United Kingdom is also given a 
guarantee against upward revision of existing British preferential rates under 246 
items. In the case of 91 iterms, margins of British preference are not to be reduced, 
the goods affected including chemicals, vegetable oils, window and plate glass, printing 
presses, diesel engines, X-ray apparatus, fishing tackle, pocket knives, motor cycles, 
dental instruments, cotton yarns for mercerizing, linen fabrics and thread, band 
instruments, electrical instruments, aluminum shapes, anthracite coal, wide steel 
plate, tin-plate, galvanized sheets, black steel sheets for galvanizing or tinning, 


steel wire and finished structural steel. Except as regards certain primary steel 


products, the commitment to maintain fixed margins in favour of United Kingdom 
goods relates almost entirely to products not of a class or kind made in Canada. 
Neither party, without the consent of the other, is to amend its preferential tariff 
regulations so as to increase beyond 50 p.c. the prescribed proportion of Empire 
content required in any class of manufactured goods in order to make them eligible 
for tariff preference. If any particular class of duty-free Canadian goods is being 
exported to the United Kingdom at prices below fair market value in Canada, the 
United Kingdom may notify the Canadian Government and if the Canadian Govern- 
ment is unable to correct the situation, the anti-dumping provision of the Canadian 
tariff is to be waived as regards similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 
The two Governments agree that goods benefiting by the main tariff concessions 
provided in the Agreement, shall not be subjected to any new imposts or charges, 
other than customs duties leviable, unless equal imposts or charges are imposed on 
the domestic products of the importing country. Either Government is to be 
free to suspend or modify specific preferential margins if satisfied, after inquiry, 
that on account of the preferences trade is controlled by an organization or combine 
of exporters to the prejudice of consumers. The agreement contains extensive 
provisions for reciprocal preferences between Canada and Crown Colonies. The 
new British preferences were incorporated in the Budget introduced on February 25 
and went into effect on that date. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was 
assented to on Mar. 31, 1937. The Agreement is to be brought formally into 
force on a date to be mutually agreed upon between the two Governments when 
the Agreement of Aug. 20, 1932, will cease to have effect. 


Trade Agreements with British West Indies.—To the British West Indies 
concessions independent of the British preference were made in an Agreement of 
1912. In 1920 a second Trade Agreement, broader both as to the extent of the 
preferences exchanged and the number of West Indian signatories, superseded the 
first. This in turn was replaced on July 6, 1925, by one still more extensive, brought 
formally into force by proclamation as from April 30, 1927. It is binding for a 12-year 
period and thereafter until terminated, on a year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. For further details see p. 484 of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Trade Agreement with Irish Free State.—An Agreement with the Irish 
Free State, signed Aug. 20, 1932, secured for all goods the produce and manufacture 
of Canada imported into the Irish Free State the benefits of the lowest rates of duty 
accorded to similar products of any country. In return, goods the produce or 
manufacture of the Irish Free State, when imported into Canada, were to be ac- 
corded the same tariff treatment as similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 


Trade Agreements with Australia.—A formal Trade Agreement between 
Canada and Australia (superseding an arrangement of 1925, exchanging limited 
preferences by legislation) was brought into force on Aug. 8, 1931, providing for 
exchange of British preferential rates, except as set forth in two schedules. Enlarged 
margins of preference were granted by each country on certain products of importance 
to the other. Provisions of the Agreement were given in greater detail at p. 484 of 
the 1936 Year Book. 

Trade Agreement with New Zealand.—Imports from New Zealand have been 
accorded British preferential rates since 1904. Furthermore, on Oct. 1, 1925, the 
special rates granted Australia were extended to New Zealand. Canada was granted — 
the British preferential rates of New Zealand established in 1903. However, 7 
as from Oct. 12, 1930, Canada withdrew from New Zealand the Australian treaty 
rates and New Zealand, as from June 2, 1931, withdrew nearly all her British pre- — 
ferential rates from Canada. A new Trade Agreement with New Zealand was 
brought into force for one year by proclamation as from May 24, 1932, and has been 
extended from time to time to Sept. 30, 1937. By this Agreement Canada grants — 
New Zealand rates lower than British preferential on various articles of outstanding 
interest to her, and otherwise extends to her the British preferential tariff. New 
Zealand restores the British preferential rates to Canada except on six items on which, 
however, she concedes rates lower than the general tariff. The Agreement applies 
to Western Samoa and Cook Islands. (See p. 485 of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Trade Agreement with Union of South Africa.—An Agreement between 
Canada and the Union of South Africa, signed Aug. 20, 1932, covers many of the 
commodities which each Dominion can sell to the other. (See p. 487 of the 1936 
Year Book.) 


Trade Agreement with Southern Rhodesia.—The Agreement with Southern 
Rhodesia, signed Aug. 20, 1932, made provision for the exchange of preferential 
treatment on selected lists of commodities. In addition, other goods not enumerated 
in the schedules continue to enjoy the benefits of existing and future British pre- 
ferences. 


Other Empire Preferences on Canadian Goods.—Even in the absence of 
trade agreements many tariff preferences are accorded to Canadian goods through- 
out the Empire. The general position now is that nearly all goods, the produce or 
manufacture of Canada, shipped in accordance with prescribed regulations, are — 
granted tariff preferences over non-Empire goods in Great Britain and Northern | 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa, British West Indies, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
(Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helena, 
British Protectorate of Tonga, British Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Cyprus, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. To a considerable extent tariff pre- 
ference is similarly granted to Canadian goods in the Irish Free State, the Union of 
South Africa, Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malta, also on some goods in the Federated 
Malay States, the Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Brunei, and Cayman Islands. Empire motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong © 
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_ and the Straits Settlements; spirits, wines, malt liquors, and tobaccos in Gibraltar; 
and wines in the Falkland Islands. 


Trade Agreement of 1933 between Canada and France.—A Trade Agree- 


ment between Canada and France replacing an Agreement of 1922, was brought 


into force as from June 10, 1933. Further minor adjustments were made by an 
Exchange of Notes of Mar. 20, 1936. (See the tabular statement on pp. 492-494, 
also pp. 487-488 of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States.—A compre- 


_ hensive Trade Agreement, signed at Washington on Nov. 15, 1935, secures for 


Canada reduced duties for commodities representative of several fields of Canadian 
production. The tariff concessions by Canada include the extension to the United 
States of the intermediate tariff in its entirety and some specific reductions. 

The reductions in duty contained in the Agreement went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1936. The whole Agreement went into force on the exchange of ratifications at 


| Ottawa on May 14, 1936. The Agreement will remain in force, subject to certain 


contingencies, until Dec. 31, 1938, and thereafter unless terminated by the Govern- 
ment of either country upon six months notice. (See the tabular statement on 


| pp. 492-494 and also pp. 488-489 of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Exchange of Notes with Japan.—An Exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, 
between Canada and Japan effected the removal of surtaxes previously imposed 
by both countries and stated the basis for Canadian customs valuations on Japanese 
goods. (See the tabular statement on pp. 492-494 and also p. 489 of the 1936 
Year Book.) 

Exchange of Notes with Brazil.—On account of Brazilian policy to cancel old 
trade agreements, an arrangement was made between Canada and Brazil by Exchange 
of Notes, July 25-30, 1936, granting the Canadian intermediate tariff in return 
for the Brazilian minimum or lowest tariff, which is one-quarter less than maximum 
rates. The new arrangement became effective July 30, 1936, and continued without 
interruption the former reciprocal relationship between the two countries. 

Trade Agreement with Uruguay.—Canada signed a most-favoured-nation 

-Agreement with Uruguay on Aug. 12, 1936, as regards customs duties, quotas and 
allocation of exchange for commercial transactions. The Agreement is to come into 
force 30 days after exchange of ratifications and to remain in force for three years 
and thereafter until termination on six months notice. Uruguay has a tariff one- 
half higher than her normal tariff which may be applied to countries not offering 
reciprocity. Notes were exchanged at the same time, effective at once, granting the 
Canadian intermediate tariff in return for Uruguayan trading facilities for Canadian 
exports, pending the coming into force of the formal Agreement. A Canadian Act 
ratifying the Agreement was assented to on April 10, 1987. 
Canadian-Polish Convention.—A Canadian-Polish Convention of Com- 
merce signed July 3, 1935, exchanging most-favoured-nation treatment in trade 
matters and granting each other some specific tariff concessions, was brought into 
effect as from Aug. 15, 1936. 

Normal Trading Relations with Russia.—A Canadian Order in Council 
of Feb. 27, 1931, prohibiting importation from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics of coal, wood pulp, pulpwood, lumber, asbestos, and dressed furs, was can- 


celled by an Order in Council of Sept. 10, 1936, in consequence of which the Soviet 
Union repealed an Order of April 20, 1981, which had prevented importing organiza- 
tions and trade representatives of the Soviet Union from purchasing Canadian goods 
or chartering Canadian vessels. 
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Trade Agreement with Germany.—A Provisional Most-Favoured-Nation 
Trade Agreement and a Payments Agreement were signed between Canada and 
Germany on Oct. 22, 1936. The Trade Agreement is to become effective fourteen 
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days after exchange of ratifications, is to remain in force until Nov. 14, 1937, and 
thereafter until terminated on two months’ notice. The Payments Agreement was 
entered into on account of German control over exchange for payment of goods 
imported. It authorizes for purchase of Canadian wheat, apples, cheese, honey, 
fish, fox skins, asbestos, lumber, wood pulp, sausage casings, and some other goods, 
utilization of definite percentages of exchange accruing from German exports to 
Canada. Unallocated exchange is available for miscellaneous purchases. By 
Exchange of Notes on the day the Trade Agreement was signed, Canada agreed, on 
a basis of reciprocity, to give effect to the Trade Agreement respecting Canadian 


customs treatment of German goods as from Nov. 15, 1936, the Payments Agreement. 
having gone int effect on that day. The Exchange of Notes is to remain operative 
until replaced by the Provisional Trade Agreement or, alternatively, until expiry 
of six weeks notice of termination which may be given by either Government. A 
Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to cn April 10, 1937. ; 

Trade Agreement with Haiti—A commercial Agreement between Canada 
and Haiti, signed April 23, 1937, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment... 


Haiti has a maximum and minimum tariff. 


Summary of Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries.—Arising out: 
of some old British treaties, later British treaties or favoured-nation clauses. 
sanctioned by Canadian Acts of Parliament, in consequence of purely Canadian 
conventions of commerce or Exchange of Notes, Canada extends, on a reciprocal 
basis, most-favoured-nation customs treatment, except where otherwise ind! cated; 
to the goods of the following countries :— 


Country. Treaty or Convention. ; Terms. 
Argentine Republic........ Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation|/Exchange of most- favoured- 
with the United Kingdom of Feb. 2, 1825..... nation treatment. 
Austriag ..3 Be ah Heke: Exchange of Notes. Canadian Orders in Council|Canadian intermediate tar- 


of July 5, 1933, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 1935,| iff exchanged for most- 
latter for an indefinite period subject to ter-| favoured-nation treatment. 
mination on three months notice. in Austria. 


Belgium and Luxembourg,|Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 3,/Exchange of most-favoured- 
Belgian possessions and} 1924. nation treatment. 
mandated territory. 


BoHvid es). t25., oe uinceios Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935, ac-|Exchange of most- favoured 
cepted Article 15_of the United Kingdom- nation treatment. 
Bolivia Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


‘Brazil, erection ck meer Exchange of Notes of Dec. 4, 1931, renewed July|Canadian intermediate tar- 
25-30, 1936. iff exchanged for most- 
favoured-nation treatment 
in Brazil. 
Colombia iis 8a. ..cae Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 
with the United Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866. nation treatment. 
Costa Ricais. tee Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1935. Canadian|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Order in Council of July 20, 1935. nation treatment. 
Czechoslovakia........... Convention of Commerce with Canada of Mar.|Exchange of most-favoured- 
15, 1928. nation treatment. 
Denniark.s..fhbgiera Acces Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great/Exchange of most-favoured- 
Britain of Feb. 13, 1660-1 and July 11, 1670. nation treatmenc. 


EUSTON Seen ate one yachts Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured- 
accepted Article 28 of the United Kingdom: nation treatment. 
Estonia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 

of Jan. 18, 1926. | 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 
IO hdd inten sts aden Finland Trade Agreement Act of June 12, 1925,/Exchange of most-fayoured- 
accepted Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Fin-| nation treatment. 


land Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 


Dec. 14, 1923. 


France and French colonies|Trade Agreement with Canada, signed May 12,/As regards scheduled goods, 


1933, in force June 10, 1933. Exchange of Notes, 
Sept. 29, 1934, additional Protocol of Feb. 26, 
1935, and Exchange of Notes of Mar. 20, 1936, 
extending concessions on both sides. 


percentage reductions from 
Canadian intermediate 
variff or actual interme- 
diate exchanged for French 
minimum tariff or per- 
centage reductions from 
general tariff, also quota 


arrangements. 
BETHANY. ores. hee e ess Exchange of Notes Oct. 22, 1936, effective Noy.|Exchange of most-favoured- 
15, 1936. (See also p. 4992. ) nation treatment. 
Exchange of Notes Oct. 22, 1986, effective Nov.|Funds from sale of German 
15, 1936. goods in Canada made 
: available in Germany for 
purchaseof Canadian goods. 
Guatemala a ARE ees Exchange of Notes of May 10-June 28, 1935.|HExchange of most-favoured- 


Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 13 of the United Kingdom- 
Guatemala Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Feb. 22, 1928. 


nation treatment. 


| Se A ee ee Exchange of Notes of June 7-10, 1935. Canadian|Exchange of most-favoured- 


| Order in Council of July 20, 1935. Renewed by 
| Exchange of Notes of April 6-13, 1936. Trade 
Agreement signed April 23, 1837. 


nation treatment. 


{ 
MRSA Hy alone, Shela cies Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,)Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 20 of the United Kingdom- 
| Hungary Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
! tion of July 23, 1926. 


nation treatment. 


Italy, colonies and posses-|Convention of Commerce with Canada of Jan.|Exchange of most-favoured- 


sions. 4, 1923 


nation treatment. 


BUTT es aicet eal tc akco is Sere a Japanese Treaty Act of April 10, 1913, sanctioned|Exchange of most-favoured- 


of Commerce and’ Navigation of April 3, 1911. 


nation treatment. 


Exchange of Notes, Dec. 26, 1935, effective Jan. 1,]Removal of surtaxes_ im- 


| 
| 
| (with provisos) United Kingdom- Japan Treaty 
: 


1936 posed by both countries in 
1935; adjustment Canadian 
customs valuation of J apa- 
nese goods. 
BEARCAT ot athe epee a Sk cat Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,)/Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 26 of the United Kingdom: 
Latvia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
June 22, 1923. 


accepted Article 4 of the United Kingdom- 
Lithuania Agreement respecting commercial 
relations of May 6, 1922. 


nation treatment. 


Lithuania........ PRESS: Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured 


nation treatment. 


| Netherlands, Netherlands|Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 11,|Exchange of most-favoured 


Indies, Surinam and Cur- nation treatment. 
acao. 

ONS ee poop oie Convention of Commerce and Navigation be-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
tween the United Kingdom and (Sweden and)} nation treatment. 

Norway of Mar. 18, 1826. 

Or Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935, ac-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
) cepted Article 12 of the United Kingdom- nation treatment. 
Panama Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
| of Sept. 25, 1928. 

Panama Canal Zone....... Canadian Order in Council, Dec. 29, 1936........ Grants Cdn. Inter. Tariff. 

{| 75 | ue ede ieee aR Convention of Commerce, signed July 3, 1935,]Reciprocal most-favoured- 
became effective Aug. 15, 1936. Free City of| nation treatment and as 
Danzig declared party to Convention from} regards scheduled goods 
ig Jan. 1, 1937. percentage reductions from 
; Canadian intermediate tar- 
iff and lowest Polish 
statutory tariff. 
Portugal, including Ma-|Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured- 
deira, Porto Santo, and} accepted Article 21 of the United Kingdom- nation treatment. 
Azores. Portugal Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 


| of Aug, 12, 1914. 
| 


— 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 


Roumaniae... coer. eeorks Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930, under Article| Exchange of most-favoured- 
36, Treaty of Commerce and_ Navigation) nation treatment. 
between United Kingdom and Roumania of 
Aug. 6, 1930. 


Serb-Croat-Slovene King- |Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,|Exchange of most-favoured-_ 


dom (Yugoslavia). accepted Article 30 of the United Kingdom— nation treatment. 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of May 12, 1927. 


Spalted secs terse ee ote Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928, sanctioned|Exchange of most-favoured- 
United Kingdom-Spain Treaty of Commerce} nation treatment. 
and Navigation of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised April 
5, 1927), also United Kingdom-Spain Agree- 
ment of June 27, 1924, regulating treatment of 
companies. 


Sweden’). cessac esenneceets Convention of Commerce and Navigation be-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
tween the United Kingdom and Sweden (and] nation treatment. 
Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826. 


Switzerlang). .a-pmiceeieee Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal|Exchange of most-favoured- 


Establishment between the United Kingdom} nation treatment. 
and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855. 


Wnited*Statesas «see Trade Agreement signed Nov. 15, 1935, and as)Terms include grant of re- | 
regards reductions in duty, in force Jan. 1, 1936;| duced or fixed rates on © 


otherwise in force on exchange of ratifications} scheduled goods by both 
on May 14, 1936. sides and mutual exchange 
of most-favoured-nation 
treatment exclusive of the 
tariff concessions made by 
the United States to Cuba 


and Canada’s Empire 


preferences. 
Uruguay oe vee aa ees Exchange of Notes of Aug. 12, 1936, in force pend-| Intermediate tariff of Canada 


ing ratification of 1936 Trade Agreement. exchanged for normal tariff — 


of Uruguay. 


Veneztlelas.a...cmee ec ae Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- ; 


between the United Kingdom and Colombia} nation treatment. 
ie wenel Venezuela was then part) of April 18, 4 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contracting 


country accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to similar pro- 


ducts of any foreign origin, unless there are reservations. These reservations would 
be tariff concessions, not considered of relatively great importance, which one country 


may grant to another on historical, geographical, or some related ground. Most-— 
favoured-nation obligations do not include Canadian preferences given to other | 
parts of the Empire. Benefits to most-favoured nations under the Canadian tariff / 
now consist of the rates of the immediate tariff because they are granted by Agree-_ 
ments to Brazil, Uruguay, and Austria, and in addition any rates lower than inter- 


mediate granted to France, the United States, and Poland. 
The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 


depends on the customs system of the country concerned. Several countries have 


maximum and minimum schedules, meaning that there are reduced duties for 
practically all goods imported from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some 
countries, on account of rates conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on 
specified items of their tariffs. The number of countries maintaining uniform 
tariffs regardless of the origin of the goods is growing less from year to year. The 
benefit of most-favoured-nation treatment depends also on the extent to which 
tariff favours apply to countries competing with Canada in the market in question. 


] 
; 
; 


| 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 


expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is pre- 
sided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director 
are the following divisions: Directories—where inquiries for Canadian products, 
forwarded by the Trade Commissioners, are prepared for publication and distri- 


bution, and the Exporters Directory listing Canadian exporters with their agents 
abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign 


Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records—where information regarding 
markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish 
Products; Vegetable Products; Mineral and Chemical Products; Forest Products; 
and Miscellaneous Manufactures. These last five divisions handle correspondence 
falling within their respective classifications. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country gives 
first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities and 
conditions of trade in his territory. 

Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 


_ Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and cable 


address of the Trade Commissioner in each case is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Nortr.—This list revised as at Jan. 1, 19837. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’”’ 
unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Uruguay.).. J. A. Strong, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 


Australia— 

Sydney (Territory covers Federal District of L.M.Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box No. 
Canberra, New South Wales, Queensland, 3952V. Office—City Manual Building, Hunter and 
Northern Territory and Dependencies.) Bligh Streets. 

Melbourne (Territory covers States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer. Address for letters—Box 196C, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- G.P.O. Office—Safe Deposit Office Building, 
mania. ) Melbourne. 

DERE R OR eee Oe ee ee kc dadehlige bat Yves Lamontagne, Shell Building, 60 Ravenstein 
, Street, Brussels. 
TE adit speed cadlhace i le la RA nC a AL Ste wanes L.S. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa.Postal 2164, 


Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da “A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 


British Malaya (‘Territory includesthe Straits Settle- Acting Trade Commissioner, Union Building, Singa- 
ments, the Federated and Unfederated Malay pore, Straits Settlements. 

States, British Borneo, Northern Sumatra, 

Siam, and Netherlands Indies.) 


_ British West Indies— 


Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Windward M.B. Palmer. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 


and Leeward islands and British Guiana.) Port of Spain. Office—Colonial Bank Building. 
Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the F.W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
Bahamas, and British Honduras.) of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


* Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—continued. 


China— 
Shanghai (Territory includes North and Central 
China and Manchuria.) 


Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico.) 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania.) 


France (Territory includes French Colonies in North 
Africa.) 


Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.) 


Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, and Indo-China.) 


ladiacand Ceylonss new eeiee ce ei abc ice ose: 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland.......00.e++ 00% 


Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Albania, and Jugoslavia.) 


Mexico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Salvador.) 


Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine Valley 
and Switzerland.) 


New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Samoa.) 


Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
and Finland.) 


Panama (Territory includes the Canal Zone, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.) 
Chile, and 


Peru - (Territory includes Bolivia, 


Ecuador.) 


South Africa— 
Cape Town (Territory includes Cape Province and 
Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, Mauritius, and Madagascar.) 


Johannesburg (Territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, 
the Rhodesias, Portuguese East Africa, Mozam- 
bique, and Nyasaland.) 


United Kingdom— 
Bondonesta acti) ne ie neh ctrotnks eng tere ore 


London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia.) 


London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany.) 


Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
a art North Midlands, and North 
ales. 


. V. E. Duclos. 


H. A. Scott. P.O. Box 264, Shanghai. Office—Ewo 
' Building, 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


C. 8. Bissett. Address for letters—Apartado, 1945, 
Havana. Office address—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. 


Henri Turcot. Address for letters—P.O. Box 1770 
Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 


Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, 
Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 


J. C. McGillivray. Ménckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg. 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
Hong Kong. Office—Gloucester Building, Hong 
Kong. 


Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, 
Caleutta. Office—23 Esplanade Mansions, Gov- 
ernment Place Hast, Calcutta. 


James Cormack, 66 Upper 0’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Trish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanac. 


A. B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 


C. M. Croft, Commercial Secretary. Address for 
letters—P.O. Box 401, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Canadian Legation, 16 Omotecho, 3-chome, 
Akasakaku, Tokyo. 

P. V. McLane. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230, 
Kobe. Office—309 Crescent Building, 72 Kyo- 
machi. 

R. T. Young. Address for letters—Apartado Num 
126-bis, Mexico City. fiice—Edificio Banco 
de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. 
Cable address—Cancoma. 


James Langley, Coolsingel 111b, Rotterdam. 


W. F. Bull. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 

Richard Grew. Address for letters—Stortingsgaten 
28, Oslo. 


W. J. Riddiford. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 


Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 


Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 

M. J. Vechsler. Address for letters—Casilla 1212, 
Lima. Office—Portal de Belen No. 166, Plaza, 
San Martin, Lima. 


G. R. Heasman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, 
Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Build- 
ing, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 

J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715. 
Office—Prudential Assurance Building, 92 Fox St., 
Johannesburg. Cable Address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 


United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. -Cable Address—Sleighing, 
London. 

J. a English, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
.W. 1. 


W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
address—Canfrucom. 

W. A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. Cable 
address—A grilson. 

H. R. Poussette, Martins Bank Building, 31 North 
John Street. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded. 


United Kingdom—concluded. 


Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South E. L. McColl, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
Wales, and South Midlands.) 


RONBOW. SESE EE CS ere ree BOR eT G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 


United States— 
New York City. (Territory includes Bermuda.) D. S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 


Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 


_ British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in 


trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 


‘edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
‘reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
‘time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 


Nore.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the following 


| definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind, 


Fiscal Years—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 


1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 

Imports: Valuation.—‘Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption”. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has-been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling 
and profit. (See Sections 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Section 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council 
respecting currency valuations.) 

Canadian Exports: Valuation —“Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 


* Revised by A. L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc., (Eeon.), Acting Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary 
Report on the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report on the Trade of Canada, the Calendar 
Year Report on the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), ete. For complete 
list of the publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘External Trade’. 
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have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, — 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported — 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time — 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. ; 


Foreign Exporis: Valuation.—‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign — 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from — 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- — 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of — 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to | 
another. ‘The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in f 
another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. — 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the — 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record — 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. : 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to y 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. : The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada | 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


ee 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following:— . 


(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valu- 
ations of other countries. 


The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro-— 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the 
United Kingdom have been valued all along at $4-862 to the £, although for two- 
years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping - 
as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. Similar inaccuracies have resulted from disturbances 
in exchange levels with other countries. j | 


A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed | 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item ) 
in our imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits. 
from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition) 
to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000. 
for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of) 
such imports since April 1, 1935. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end of the period. 3 

(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 


4 
; 
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A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (18 p.c. in 1936) 
is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries 
to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently routed 
through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the 
United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 


_ received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 


are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 


‘shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 


imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export 


_to Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Ger- 


many, Belgium, and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries | 
but are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on “Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, and pp. 26 and 37 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 


_ Trade of Canada, 1936, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


| Subsection 1.—Recent Changes in the Value and Quantum of World Trade.* 


According to the figures shown in Statement I p. 502 and illustrated in the 
chart on p. 500, the value of world trade (imports plus exports) in terms of gold 
fell during each year from 1929 to 1934, until in that year it amounted to 34 p.c. 
of the figure for 1929. The trend changed for the first time in 1935 with a slight 


_Tise of about 1-9 p.c. in gold value. The decline from 1929 to 1934 was for the 
_ greater part due to the fall in average gold prices which during the period amounted 
| to 56 p.c. (57-6 p.c. from 1927). The decline in gold prices appears to have been 


_ arrested in the first half of 1935, with a slightly rising trend manifested thereafter, 
although the average gold price index was lower for 1935 than for 1934. The fall in 


quantum of trade was arrested in 1932 on a level 26 p.c. below that of 1929 (about 
20 p.c. below that of 1927). In 1933 the quantum of trade rose about 1-5 pe. 10 
1934 about 4 p.c., and in 1935 about 4-5 p.c. Even after the change in the quantum 
movement which occurred in 1932, trade remains on a very low level. The increase 
in the quantum which has occurred during each of the last three years is below the 
annual growth before the depression which during the period 1925-29 was estimated 
at an average of 5 p.c. per annum. 


The increase in the quantum of trade during the last quarter of each year, due 


mainly to the marketing of the autumn crop in the northern hemisphere, conceals 
_to some extent the trend of the quantum curve in the diagram. Actually, the 


lowest level of trade activities would appear to have been reached either during the 
third quarter of 1932 or early in 1933. The rising trend of gold value, price and 
quantum, appears to have continued during 1936, according to recent monthly 


bulletins of the League of Nations. 


During the first years of the depression, manufactured articles fell much less in 


price than foodstuffs and raw materials. Since 1932, however, the price fall has 


been heaviest in the case of manufactured articles. During 1935, prices of manu- 


factured goods and of foodstuffs declined further, while those of raw materials 


*Abbreviated from ‘‘Review of World Trade, 1935’, published by the League of Nations. 
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remained unchanged, but the average fall was greatest for manufactured gocds. 
As in 1933 and 1934, therefore, the barter terms of agricultural and mineral-pro- 
ducing countries, which had been most severely affected by the price declines in the 
early years of the depression, improved in 1935, although they were still unfavour- 
able when compared with the years 1925-29. 


On the other hand, the quantum of manufactured articles declined more than 
that of foodstuffs and raw materials in the early years of the depression. The 
quantum of foodstuffs declined more slowly but it continued to decline until 1934, 
rising slightly in 1935. The quantum of raw or partly manufactured materials 
declined more than that of focdstuffs but since 1932 has recovered more than either 
of the other two groups. The price and quantum movements of these three groups 
are shown by the following index figures:— 


Item. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 


ee 


Price Movement (1929=100). 


Roodstuiiss ieee) Ce ae ee eae ese 100-9 52-0 45-5 41-9 40-0 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured............-. 100-0 44-0 40-5 39-0 39-0 
Manutactureduarticless\ste.: ce. 2 eam aseenin: eae 100-9 64-0 55-5 49-5 48-0 

AT COMMMOCILES Pea ere ree 100-0 52-5 46-5 43-0 42-9 


Quantum Movement (1929=100). 


POO ASO See eee ce 5 Oe ie cae ica Mes eeeeni ees octet 100-0 90-5 84-5 84-0 86-9 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured.............. 190-9 82-0 87-5 89-5 93-5 
NGAMIACEUTEG ELUIGlOSt mr i. fate octet ae ncaa ie 100-0 58-0 59-5 65-5 68-5 

JAN COMUMOGIGIe Sacer aor 100-0 74-5 75-5 78-5 82-9 


The drought situation in the United States and the consequent importation of 
foodstuffs was an important factor in the increased quantum of trade in foodstuffs 
in 1935, while the progress of recovery in that country and the expanding trade of 
Japan were potent influences in increasing the quantum of raw materials. A large 


part of the increased quantum in manufactured articles since 1932 has been due to a_ 


greater movement of capital goods such as building materials, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, and certain semi-durable goods such as motor cars, and is probably partly 
due to the tendency to increased industrialization in formerly non-industrial count- 
ries and to re-armament programs. 
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In the early years of the depression, the trade of Kurope declined less than that 
of other continents. The decline was particularly severe for North America during 
that period. However, the share of Europe in world trade has declined steadily 
since 1932. In 1932, the quantum of total trade (imports plus exports) of Europe 
stood at 75-5 p.c. of its 1929 level; that of other continents at 72 p.c. In 1935 the 
quantum of total trade of Europe was still only 76 p.c. of the 1929 level while that 
of other continents was 88.p.c. The increase which has taken place in the quantum 
of world trade since 1932 must therefore be attributed mainly to trade between con- 
tinents other than Furope. The trade of Europe in 1935 continued to be hampered 
by the restrictive measures applied by the majority of European countries in the 
endeavour to maintain the gold parity of their currencies. 

International trade benefited from a relatively high degree of currency stability 
in 1935. But exchange restrictions—in Europe in particular—continued to obstruct 
the exchange of goods; and the recent tendencies of commercial] policy based on the 
principle of “bilateralism” affected the direction of trade even in certain countries 


_ outside Europe where such tendencies had hitherto been of little importance. Asa 


result, there was a further decline in the share of convenient and beneficial “tri- 
angular” transactions in total world trade. 


The foregoing brief outline of the recent course of world trade, taken from the 
League of Nations reports, is presented as a background against which Canada’s 
position in world trade may be viewed. It should be noted that the figures of 
Canadian imports in Statement I have been adjusted for over—or under—valuation 
of imports from the United Kingdom because in Canadian recorded imports the 
value of the pound sterling is taken as $4- 863. 


According to these League of Nations figures, Canada, in 1935, stood ninth in 
imports (if allowance be made for the incompletely reported imports of Italy), fifth 
in exports and sixth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in each category. 
From 1929 to 1932, Canada’s share in total world trade declined from 3-68 p.c. to 
3-24 p.c. due to a great decline in the share of imports more than offsetting a slight 
increase in the share of exports. From 1932 to 1935, Canada’s share in total world 
trade increased to 3-49 p.c. The share of imports was still very low although 


_ increasing somewhat in the latest year. The greatest decline in its share of world 


trade occurred in the case of the United States. The United Kingdom, Japan, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Union of South Africa were some of the leading countries 
to show increases in their share of the world’s trade since 1929. 


In the section of Statement I dealing with indexes of gold prices, it may be seen 
how Canada’s barter pesition in world trade suffered on account of the uneven price 
decline since 1929, affecting the average prices of her exports more than those of her 
imports. There has been a distinct improvement in this respect, however, since 
1932. Japan, Argentina, China, British Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies have 
been at a greater disadvantage than Canada as a result of this uneven price decline. 
In the case of the United States and of industrial countries of Europe, on the other 
hand, the barter advantage was greatly increased in the early years of the depres- 
sion, but has tended to decline since 1932. 


Changes in the quantum of world trade are indicated by the indexes in the last 
part of Statement I. Taking the year 1927 as 100, the quantum of Canadian 
imports in 1935 was still only 74:7 compared to 87-4 for total world imports. The 
Union of South Africa and Japan had a higher quantum of imports in 1935 than in 
1929, while for the United Kingdom the quantum of imports was comparatively 
little below that of 1929. Imports of the United States declined rather less than 
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those of Canada, while in Germany, Argentina, China, Czechoslovakia, and Nether- 
lands Indies the decline was considerably greater than in the case of Canada. The 
quantum of Canadian exports has recovered well since 1932 and in 1985 stood at 
about 95-4, compared with a world average in 1935 of 89-4. Japan and possibly 
some other countries had a larger volume of exports in 1935 than in 1929. Com- 
pared to other industrial countries of Europe, the United Kingdom has maintained 
the volume of its exports fairly well. The United States, Germany, France, Switz- 
erland, and China appear to have suffered most severely in the reduced quantum of 
exports and in the case of France, the latest year was the lowest. 


I—VALUE, PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO 
LEADING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1934, AND 1935 


Nore.—Basis, recorded values of merchandisetrade. Valuesarein U.S.A. old gold dollars (in millions.) — 


Price indexes are on the basis of U.S.A. old gold dollars. The year 1927 is taken as the base for both pric 
and quantum indexes. : 


Exports. Total Trade. 
1932. | 1934. 


Imports. 


1932. | 1934. 


Item and Country. 
1929. 


VALUE IN MILLIONS OF 
U.S.A. Otp Goup 


DOLLARS. 

United Kingdom........... 5,407 | 2,276 | 2,044 1,279 | 1,189 
Wmitéd’ States-a--.0n cee 4,339 | 1,825 976 1,576 | 1,253 
GenmanVe noses ce cche teas 3,203 | 1,112 | 1,046 1,367 979 
ETaNCe Me eats eee: 9 282 ATE 905 774 700 
JADAU A cc cpuincc aac tn wets alpina 995 395 397 364 S74 
Gana Galan. Pein ss 1,299 384 312 487 461 
Belgiinniirc.ckiottooe to stars che 988 450 381 411 376 
INetierlandsi.nsacmnees cies 1,106 524 417 341 286 
TGalliy tee eeeicnieeioe eile herein 1,140 424 392 349 267 4598 
Nhatcht: een Nerd 5o0G.c 914 351 283 355 335 
Union of SucAitricat oc. .ac. 417 168 206 325 238 
Australian seca eeepc 706 186 203 267 239 
China (incl. Manchuria).... 810 380 311 210 182 
AT POTIEIMA eet eters eats rere stele e 820 215 195 331 254 
Swed enw. aciat cies Seite 478 213 202 174 201 
Swiuzerland = etnias ces 516 330 273 4 148 1594 3964 
British Malaya............-. 498 154 163 132 192 
Czechoslovakia..........++. 590 221 160 217 183 
Denmarlke soe 460 207 175 204 158 
WS Se Re GRUSSIA) jeyeiteee 453 362 120 296 245 
Braga lt eee. ee ets cee cts care eee 422 106 124 178 174 
Netherlands Indies......... 446 154 17 219 197 

Totals for World?...... 35,595 |13,969 |11,983 12 12,888 |11,305 23,550 

PERCENTAGE OF THE 

TOTAL. 

WnitedskKinedomereresescsr 15-19 | 16-29 | 17-06 9-92 | 10-52 13-93 
United! Statesas -s4seecoe: 12:19 | 9-49 | 8-14 12-23 | 11-08 10-79 
GlErman yi eric ee err 9-00 | 7-96 | 8-73 10-61 | 8-66 8-55 
LATICO otek calaa che tenet 6-41 8-38 7-55 6-01 6-19 6-06 
Japan eae teeters 2-80 | 2-83} 3-31 2-82 | 3-33 3-53 
Ganadal sire ev orteerees 3-65 | 2-75 | 2-60 3-78 | 4-08 3-49 
IBel gilimeermreeecs tere tate P78 io Bie22) coeds 8-19 | 3-33 3-00 
INethenlandgessaccciessce saree 3-11 | 3-75.| 3-48 2-65 | 2-53 2-75 
Tally 228s 2. Scheele ase 3-20 | 38:04} 3-27 2-71 | 2-36 1-958 
AnGiate cn: aoe cheba t ee 9-57 | 2-51 | 2-36 2-75 | 2-96 2-718 
Union of S. Africa!......... P27 1220) | 1272 2-52] 2-11 2-20 
Australian gee: -moranaca elses 1-983) 12330) el: 2-07 | 2-12 2-13 
China (incl. Manchuria)....| 2°27] 2-72] 2: 1-63 | 1-61 2-07 
Anpentinat. at ate ets .re 9-30 | 1-54) 1: 2-57 | 2-25 2-02 ! 
Sweden. sce eee eet 1-34 1-52 1- 1-35 1-78 1-76 | 
SWLGZer lance acetate cctereie 1-45 | 2-36] 2: 1-15 | 1-414 1-684 
British Malaya............. 140 ale LON iat 1-03 1-70 1-50 
Czechoslovakia..........-- 1-66 1-58 {- 1-68 1-62 1-48 
Denmark). door 1-29! 1-48) 1: 1-58 | 1-40 1-37 
WSS RGR CSE oatheande 1:27 | 2-59] 1t- 2-30} 1-90 1-33 
taizil A ets koe eet wore 1-19 | 0-76] 1: 1-38 | 1-54 1-30 
Netherlands Indies......... 1-25 | 1-10 | 0-98 1-70 | 1-74 1-27 

Totals for World?....... 100-00 |100-00 |100-00 |100-00 "100-00 |100-00 100-00 {100-00 1100-00 |100-06 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 503. 


ane 


ines SEele See  S  e ¥ 


United States..cned sees .ccs ‘ . . . 101-2 59-3 43-7 44.9 - = 
KGELUIAT Varo ec teens : 98-7 70-7 60-4 58-2 - - 
PPANCO Me Steere eo, ot oe 95-8 | 64-9} 57-6 | 55-9 - - 
DATS pete batomherk sihad cae at 77:35 33-0 | 25-71) 25-1 - - 
SERGEY CER RO) ay Mba on Une 94-6 | 45-1] 87-2 | 37-88 - - 
BSCUPLUTAN Socio annie sci gee - - - - ~ - - 
@ Netherlands............5.5. - - - ~ ~ - - - - 
TUE. a ect hey ee ae ees ae 92:0} 48-0 | 41-3 86-8 | 47-8 | 38-3] 34.93 - - 
MSTIVISIUNGIG AS oes cce ts: 94-1] 43-4] 34-4 90-8 | 41-2} 32-7 - - - 
Union of §. Africa.......... 94:3 | 58-1] 42-4 97-9 | 68-2] 67-7 ~ - - 
PAUISLPALID Soke ee ok one 89-1 - = 96-3 | 31-8 | 34-8 ~ - - 
bina Wee. keels oor e ss 90-7 | 53-1] 48-4 92-0 | 36:5] 26-7 - - - 
Pere entities $45.6 ey hes oe 83:0 | 50-4] 38-0 . 103-6 41-2 | 32-7 - ~ ~ 
IW OUeI ae. oo. crete ose n> 98:9} 55-8} 44-5 - 96-6 | 51-2} 41-9 - - - 
DS WILZECIQHO tack jowe ac acres 96-6 | 63-5 | 54-04 —- || 102-0 | 75-7 | 65-94 ~ - - 
British Malaya..........0. 93-9 | 49-7 | 31-5 - 94-8 | 29-0] 37-8 - - - 
Czechoslovakia............ 94-8 | 59-3 | 52-9 ~ 97-7 | 70-0 - - = - 
Denmark...... eee: 101-0 | 57-3] 47-0 - | 109-9 | 46-9 | 43-3 - — - 
WES S.Re (Russia). * 3scc. dec 101-1 - - - 89-6 | 40-2] 31-1 - - = 
TEN FAVA beapapess Mele  aae - ~ - - - ~ _ 
Netherlands Indies......... 44-9] 73-2 | 29-4] 27-6 - - - 


United Kingdom........... 101-4 | 88-9 | 93-9] 95-4] 104-0] 68-1] 72-2] 78-7 - - 
finite States: vac... cosine 113-8 70:3 74-7 93-0 || 107-1 55-9 60-2 62-3 - — 
BUIRAN WG ce sisting a «+ ghnceis 93:3 | 65:4] 67-7] 61-9 || 126-5 | 75-2] 63-0] 67-9 - - 
BITANCE ca. e ate makie «site ees ss 122-0 | 108-3 | 95-6] 90-7 || 100-7 | 58-9] 60-3] 54-1 - - 
BANDANA A Reet ee ee 92-16 100-9 | 111-6 | 117-1 |] 102-66] 125-0 | 163-3 | 185-4 - - 
ENA AY. a ate oS: 96-4 | 74-9 | 86-4] 95-48 - - 
SEeLUTI Te et - - = - - - 
Netherlands. ..........+20.: - - - - ~ - 
LOUK RE Lo en ca is aid 114-3 | 90-6] 86-3 | 86-23 - - 
Sritish! INGiavic. ees 107-3 | 71-9 | 88 = = ~ 
Union of S. Africa.......... 101-9 | 104-9 | 78-2 - - ~ 
PSC rA ee oe See ee ee 107-4 | 1389-5 | 127-2 = = = 
CITES 2 ae ee 111-5 | 69-6] 63-5 - - - 
PTPONGINV 1 ostale else oe ce ee 90-2 82-7 79-9 - ~ 
merwreden te) F535, So Soak. 116-1 78-5 | 110-7 - = = 
Be WILZETIANG 4 o> se cau cae eee 101-5 | 50-6 | 62-34 - = - 
British Malaya............. 91-8 | 75-4] 85-0 - = ~ 
Czechoslovakia............ 104-2 | 52-1 - ~ - = 
MOUINATIC «cists cuckoo bee 101-9 | 112-5 94-1 = - - 
eS:8.R. (Russia).......... 125-6 | 183-5 | 172-5 - ~ - 
VAT ha Sa Oe ad eee - - ~ - - - 
Netherlands: ..:...5..<..l.. 120-1 | 112-3 | 107-7 - - = 
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I—VALUE, PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO 


LEADING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1934, ANCL 
1935—concluded. 


ee 
Exports. Total Trade. 
1929. | 1932. | 1934. | 1935. |} 1929. } 1935. 


Imports. 


1932. | 1934. | 1935. 


Item and Country. 


1929. 


INDEX or GoLp Prices 
(1927=100). 


United Kingdom........... 


Averages for World?.... 
INDEX OF QUANTUM 
(1927=100). 


Averages for World? 108-3 81-2 | 86-1] 89-4] 108-8 | 88-5 


1Includes exports of gold produced within the country. 2Totals include other countries not spec- 
ified. ’For the nine months Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1935, only, as trade figures were not reported by Italy 
after the latter date. ‘Including improvement and repair trade beginning 1933. 5Index based 
on year 1928. 6For the year 1930. 7Excluding Manchuria since July 1, 1932. 8Hstimated 
from preliminary Canadian sources. *Indexes of total trade for individual countries were not pub- 
lished in the League of Nations Review, 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1935 


is furnished in Table 1 (p. 524), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 


sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 


difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 


length of time, one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods 
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adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage — 
in the exports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical — 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. E 
For the past 16 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have § 
no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, i 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods — 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods — 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation | 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total | 
exports, especially during the great growing pericd from 1904 to 1914. Since that — 
time, however, there has been an annual excess of exports except in the fiscal years 
ended 1920, 1930, and 1931, when there were heavy return movements of funds to 
Canada in the form of an excess of imports. f 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3- 
In the tables this year, gold bullion exported from Canada as merchandise is included © 
as such as a part of the total commodity exports and the statistics have been re-— 
vised accordingly from 1926 to date. When the Royal Mint in Ottawa began to 
refine gold, exports formerly shipped as “Gold bearing quartz, dust, ete.”’, began to — 
be exported in the form of bullion and until 1935 were recorded under coin and | 
bullion as distinct from merchandise. In order to maintain comparability with the 
statistics of previous years, and also since Canada is a large gold-producing country 
and exports of gold are as much a part of national production as any other item, it 
was considered expedient to make the change indicated above. T he gold exports 
have been valued since June 1, 1931, at the monthly average current market price. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 1868 
to 1936, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the total 
duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show, respectively, exports. 
of Canadian produce and imports for home consumption from the United Kingdom, | 
the United States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the over-| 
whelming predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our foreign: 
trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, for example, 80-3 p.c. of our exports 
of domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, | 
together provided 77-7 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 
show, respectively, by years, the percentage proportions of imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, 
and the ad volorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all 
countries from 1868 to 1936. The higher rates collected on imports from the United 
Kingdom than on those from the United States in spite of the preferential tariff 
accorded British goods since 1897 is largely due to the following factors: (1) imports 
of alcoholic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely in imports 
from the United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; (2) imports of 
raw materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form an important 
part of imports from the United States; and (3) dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom are largely highly manufactured gocds which are subject to relatively | 
higher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in Canada, 
which form another large element of imports from the United States. This subject 
is treated in more detail at pp. 58-59 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1936, and under Subsection 4 of this chapter. 
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Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturin 2 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1936. 


Subsection 3.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, like that of every other country in the world, 
declined considerably in volume and very greatly in value in the period of falling 
prices following the War. Thereafter it recovered and by 1929 had reached a value 
greater even than in the war pericd. The world-wide depression which commenced 
in the autumn of 1929, however, was responsible for a very great reduction in the 
value, and a smaller reduction in the volume, of the trade of Canada and of every 
other country (see Subsections 1 and 10 of this chapter), the total value of our mer- 
chandise trade falling steadily from $2,655,000,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1929, to $887,000,000 in the fiscal year 1933. The external trade of Canada during 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, represented a third year of expansion from the 


__low level of 1933. There was an increase in 1936 over 1935 in both imports and 


exports, imports increasing in value by 7-7 p.c. and exports by 12-2 Dic; 


Imports are an indication of purchasing power in Canada and are especially 
influenced by the expansion or contraction of capital expenditures within Canada. 
The increase, therefore, of 8-1 p.c. in the volume and 7-7 p.c. in the value of imports 
reflects a recovery in purchasing power in Canada and probably some slight expan- 
sion in capital expenditures which were almost completely suspended during the 
worst years of the depression. It may be noted in Statement II that imports 
of iron and non-ferrous metal products, the groups chiefly influenced by capital 
expenditures, were much higher in 1936 than in 1933, though still much below those 
of the fiscal year 1927, chosen because it approximates to the calendar year 1926 
taken as a representative year of the post-war prosperity period. Similarly in 1935 
and 1936 imports have increased from the United States which is the chief external 
source for machinery and other durable goods and materials. 


Exports represent the sale in world markets of surplus products of Canadian 
farms, mines, forests, fisheries, and factories and, when there is a ready sale for such 
products at prices profitable to the producer, large exports result in prosperity in 
Canada. In the year 1936 exports increased in volume by 7-0 p.c., while higher 
prices accounted for an increase of about 5-2 p.c. in the value of exports, so that 
Canadian goods were sold abroad not only in larger volume but also at more profit- 
able prices. (See Subsection 10, pp. 578-581, for a comparison of volume and value.) 
The figures of exports shown in Statement II indicate that a shift is taking place 
in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the prosperity 
period, 1925-29, Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. Indeed in that 
period it was ‘largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an active world 
demand at good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 1927 the two 
groups, vegetable and animal products, made up 59 p.c. of our exports, while non- 
ferrous metals constituted only, 6-4 p.c. In 1936, on the other hand, vegetable 
_ and animal products made up only 41 p.c. of exports, but non-ferrous metals (includ- 
ing gold) increased to 25 p.c. This is very suggestive of the part which the mining 
and exporting of non-ferrous metals (including gold) are playing in the current 


- economic recovery of Canada. 
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Il—SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED — 
R. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1935, AND 1936. FR 


Values of Domestic Exports 
(Million $). 


1933. 


Values of Imports 
(Million $). 


1914. | 1927. 1933. 1935. 1936. 


1914. | 1927. 1935. 1936. 


(a) ALL CouNrTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 


table Products...... 97-6 213-1 88-3 109-4 110-3} 201-2 575-0 


Animals and Products| 41-1 53-2 15-4 20-0 24-3]| 76-6 167-3 54-3 86-9 100-9 
Fibres and Textiles...| 109-2 183-6 61-2 81-8 89-8 1-9 7-7 4-7 7-5 10-3 
Wood and Paper...... 37-4 48-0} ° 20-5 21-2 23-3) 63-2} 284-1 120-9 160-9 181-8 
Iron and Its Products] 143-8} 229-4 58-9 100-0 114-3]] 15-5 74-3 17-3 40-7 52- ‘49 


Non-Ferrous Metals... 
tag ae Miner- 
Ciena and Allied 
IPrOCUCESSe Er reer 
Miscellaneous Com- 
THOGIbIES Tooele 


Motalssae.s 619-2| 1,030-9] 406-4) 522-4)  562-7)| 431-6) 1, 254-2! 528-1 756-6) 849- : 
(b) Wirh UNITED e 
Kinepom. e 
Agricultural and Vege- & 
table Products...... 16-2 38-3 17- 20-1 18-0]] 146-8) 330-1 114-2) 127-7 154-3 x 
Animals and Products| 5:7 5-4 : 3-0 3-8|| 35-4 67-8 29-9 54-6 54-6 
Fibres and Textiles...| 60-6 72-8 25: 36:5 40-6] 0-2 0-9 1-3 Den 2-39) 
Wood and Paper...... 3-7 3-9 . 3-3 3-5) 12-8 15-8 11-3 25-4 28-8 
Tron and Its Products.| 17-3 15-0 12- 18-6 20-6), 1-4 8-1 5-6 10-1 11-29% 
Non-Ferrous Metals... 4-8 5:6 . 4-6 5:8] 16-6 14-2 14-6 63-1 a3 
Sie Sih ger Miner- | 
easels {ee Sk ee, 6-3 g- 12-6 13-2 12-9] 0-4 2-3 2-1 2-2 
Chain and Allied ; 
Products: 7 2..5 ss cur 43 4-9 6-2 6-4) 0-6 3°6 3-0 3°2 
Miscellaneous Com- 5 
modities............ 13-2 8-8 6-2 6-3|} 1-0 4-1 2-7 3-28 
Motalssiwnte se 132-1 163-9 86-5 111-7 117-9]| 215-2] 446-9 184-4) 290-9 321-6 
(c) With UNITED 5 
STATES. fi 
Agricultural and Vege- | 
table Products...... 44-1 97-1 3 35-6 30-9) 34-1 60-0 : 43-2 44-7 — 
Animals and Products} 23-3 35-4 9-8 11-0] 32-3 75-3 13- 19-9} 34-1 | 
Fibres and Textiles...| 32-5 66-9 2, 30-6 32-1 1-2 3-5 : 0-9 2-6 
Wood and Paper...... 81-7 41-1 1 16-0 17-9]| 45-2] 242-0 93 - 108-7) 125-2 
Iron and Its Products| 121-4} 206-7 43-9 77-5 88-4) 2-0 10-7 . 2-7 5-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals...| 27-7 42-2 12-9 20-9 23-3] 34-2 41-0 68- 105-2} 121-87 
cee Miner- 1 
iQ PST RRR IO ee 74-2) 1382-0 62-9 77-2 78-1 7-2 17-6 9-2 11-6 
Ghericads and Allied 
Products. ¢2s55:)..0% 9-6 20-6 15:5 17-1 17-5] 3-2 77 7-3 7-4 
Miscellaneous Com- 
IMOCItICS eee ae ee 31-8 45-0 20-9 18-9 20-3]) 4-0 10-6 7-6 7+5 
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396-3] 687-0| 232-5}  303-6| 319-5] 163-4) 468-41 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 532-573) ‘coll 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
commodities. ‘Table 14shows by main classes imports as dutiable or free and exports | 
as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1932-36. ‘Table 15 shows | 
imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1936 by degree of manufacture and by 
origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to pur- 
pose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and 
provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries dutiable 
or free under the general, preferential, and treaty rate tariffs in 1936. 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Ever since Confederation the external trade of Canada has been carried on 
predominantly with one or other of the two great English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the early years of the Dominion, the 
United Kingdom, which was then lending us capital on a considerable scale for 
those times, supplied more than half our imports, though as a customer she came 
second to the United States. Later on, however, partly as the result of the free 
trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the United 
States, the United Kingdom became the chief market for our exports, holding that 


_ position steadily from 1890 to 1920, while in certain of the more recent years the 


United States has been our largest customer. 


As regards our imports, on the other hand, the United States, though in the 
beginning ranking second in supplying our wants, took first place as early as 1876 
and has maintained that position steadily since about 1883, the proximity of the 
two countries and the increasing population on both sides of the line being largely 


responsible. During the Great War, when the resources of the United Kingdom 


were absorbed in the struggle, the percentage of Canada’s imports coming from the 
United States rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918. From 1921 to 1930 it remained 
fairly constant at about two-thirds, while in recent years it has declined and was 56-8 
p.c. in 1936. Our imports from the United Kingdom, which fell as low as 8-0 p.c. 
of the total in 1919, fluctuated between 15-2 p.c. and 19-0 p.c. between 1921 and 
1930, but have been somewhat higher since then and stood at 21-0 p.c. in 1936. 
(See Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter.) 


Statement II above shows our trade with the United Kingdom in three recent 
years compared with that in 1927 and 1914. It may be noted that in the latest years 
there has been a very great decline in imports of textiles, partially compensated by 
some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral and chemical products. 
Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part of our exports 
to the United Kingdom, but there has been an actual and a great proportional 


_ increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 


The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in summary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special con- 
cessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 489. Table 18 on p. 573 
shows for the latest fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire 
entering Canada either at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff. 


The British preferential tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
_ Canada’s Empire trade. When the British preference became effective in 1897, 


Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, 
so that from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 
or 56-7 p.c.. After the introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward 
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trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of our total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to 
decline. Imports from other Empire countries which were insignificant before the 
beginning of the century have increased both in actual value and proportion of total 
imports. However, during the latest four years and especially since the Ottawa 
Agreements, the proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom and the total 
British Empire has shown an upward trend, although both the volume and direction | 
of Canada’s exports vary widely with the vicissitudes of crops here and in other parts — 
of the world. Canada’s exports to Fmpire countries other than the United IKing- 
dom consist very largely of manufactured products, while imports from those 

Empire countries are chiefly raw materials. | 


_ In the interpretation of statistics covering a long pericd, such as these in State-_ 
ment III following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind. 
Thus the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the intreduction of the British preference, _ 
marked about the close of a long period of declining prices which began in the '70's.5 
Prices followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose 
very steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921. In the 
following year, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 
1929, after which the recent serious decline has occurred. (See Chapter XX.) The- 
trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years since 1886 was as” 


follows :— ; 
II].—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Canadian Trade with— Foren ane 
Item and Fiscal Year. ; Other Total . Other Total 
United B iti h B sys h United B “ys I B “4: h 
Kingdom. sh eest rls Kingdom. ritish ritis 
Empire. Empire. 2 Empire. | Empire. © 
$ $ $ pic p.c. p.c 
IMPORTS. A 
TSSOSU 5 Oe ee: Ae 39,033,006 | 2,388,560 | 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43 -2 
SOG SER eee Tee Sees etary. state 32,824,505 2,388,647 | 35,213, 152 Bilig 2-2 33-4 
1906S, 28 A 5e Urn rne ereates ie alee 69,183,915 | 14,605,519 | 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
1OL4 eee Be a me een eee 132,070,406 | 22,456,440 |154, 526, 846 21-4 oe 0m 25-0 
VOD1 SS ei ee ARE A Ree 213,973,562 | 52,029,126 |266, 002, 688 17-3 4-2 21-5 
19209 Tse a en sae ieee: {17,135,343 | 31,978,910 |149, 109, 253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
1906 Pee or x ota shee adie 163,731,210 | 45,088,918 |208, 820,128 17-6 4-9 22-5 
TODO he eee nea eR ee Meee ces 194,041,381 | 63,346,829 |257,388, 210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
LOZ Ok Te ee hoes 189,179,738 | 63,494,864 |252, 674, 602 15-2 5-1 20-31 
KORTE See ee See tes Ma a eee Gs, 149,497,392 | 55,401,034 |204, 898, 426 16-5 6-1! 22-61 
LOS Dea pete. eee ere wer cs ao Cees 106,371,779 | 41,440,214 |147, 811,993 18-4 7-2 25-6 
LOSS Soe TLRs ek ee eh: ER ee 86,466,055 | 33,918,269 120,384,324 21-3 8-3 29-6 
UGSAc ie awe note ake names eee een 105,100,764 | 35,303,122 |140, 403, 886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
$085.... See a eee 111,682,490 | 44,503,981 |156,186,471 21-4 8-5 29-9 
TOS Gane tet ee oR, Me oa 117,874,822 | 59,846,488 |177, 721,310 21-0 10-6 31-6 
Exports (Canadian). 
1886. et... Aine ee en ae eee 36, 694, 263 3,262,803 | 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
TP SOGE ste Acyeaa i shave oer chante reece 62,717,941 4,048,198 | 66,766,139 57-2 3:7 60-9 
TO0G Se. eee ee ee etn 127,456,465 | 10,964,757 |138,421,222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
1914y Sees Slee BP ce eee | ee 215,253,969 | 23,388,548 |238, 642,517 49-9 5-4 Bbi23 
(OD) eat ce cet date be Bere ee een ete 312,844,871 | 90,607,348 |403,452, 219 26-3 7-6 33-9 
1G 2D 5: APES, Sd cist he bes, Sas POR 299,361,675 | 46,473,735 [345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
PAG hid Ae ee i Pear NSE, «ean 1. a 508,237,560 | 90,330,435 |598,567, 995 38-51 6-81 45-31 
1G29 ie oe ase wo oo Eee 429,730,485 |106, 258,803 |535,989, 288 31-41 7:8 39-21 
LOBOS YL IA. Se SPL Ge See 281,745,965 | 97,825,173 |379,571, 138 25-2 8-7} 33-9 
TOBE ch iol | Taek Pierce 2) aoe ee 219,246,499 | 73,617,897 |292, 864.396 27-4 9-2 36-6 
932. Adc t See ee. Ainley creer 174,043,725 | 46,016, 6861;220,010,4111 29-01 7-71 36-71 — 
OSGi Ges. Leese. cad neta gi te Mote reteeene te 184,361,019 | 37,757,908 |222,118, 927 34-91 7:21 42-11 
LOSS Te Se Se Rested ested doers 288,582,6661| 50,423,723 |339,006,3891 43-31 7:61 50-91 
O35. CNS: ) ree ee et eee eee 290, 885,2371) 67,314,241 |358,199,4781 38-41 8-91 47-31 @ 
OBC? acc Maciel oy Piece ee ae 321,556,798 | 77. 754,681 |399,311,479 37-9 9-1 47-0 
. 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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| Canadian Preference on Imports from Empire Countries.—As indicated 
_in the paragraph above dealing with trade with Empire countries, a declining trend 
in the imports from Empire countries down to 1897 was changed after the British 
preferential tariff of 1897 to a rising trend. Imports from the United Kingdom 
| since 1868 are shown in Table 6. Table 8 shows the average ad valorem rates of 
_ duty collected on imports from the United Kingdom, the United States and all 
: countries. This shows an appreciable drop in the rates of duty on imports from the 
- United Kingdom after 1897. However, even after this, average rates of duty are 
_ shown in many years to be higher on both dutiable imports and total imports from 
the United Kingdom than from the United States in spite of the British preference 
being in effect. A number of factors explain this situation. Dutiable imports from 
the United Kingdom consist very largely of highly manufactured goods normally 
‘subject to high rates of duty, whereas dutiable imports from the United States 
include a large proportion of semi-manufactured goods for further processing in 
| Canadian factories and such goods carry a reasonably low rate of duty. The United 
' States is also the chief source of Canadian imports of raw materials free of duty. 
| Furthermore, alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos which are subject to 
| very high duties are an important element of imports from the United Kingdom but 
/ are insignificant in imports from the United States. Finally, especially in recent 
_years, there is a large range of imports which are free of duty under the British 
preference but are subject to moderate duties when coming from the United States. 
| The values of such imports from Empire countries in the latest fiscal year are shown 
}in Table 18. Imports from the United Kingdom which are free only under the 
| preference tariff have increased from 0-6 p.c. in 1925 to 41-3 p.c. in 1936 of our total 
|impcrts from that country. To make a fair comparison between the United King- 
dom and the United States of the average rates of duty collected on ordinary duti- 
| able imports, impcrts of alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos should be 
| e,iminated, while imports free of duty under the British preference but dutiable 
‘when imported from the United States should be added to the dutiable imports 
from the United Kingdom. This is done in Statement IV which follows. 


Tit... ee 


IV.—COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE AD VALOREM RATES OF DUTY ON DUTIABLE 
- IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES WITH DUTI- 
ABLE IMPORTS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO ELIMINATED AND 
IMPORTS FREE OF DUTY UNDER THE BRITISH PREFERENCE ADDED TO DUTI- 
ABLE IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, FISCAL YEARS 1922-36, 


Nore.—Figures in this statement do not include dumping and other special duties. 


United Kingdom. United States. Average 
: |] -|| Ad Valorem 
Bi scal Dutiable Imports Dutiable Rate on 
ae Imports less Free Total Dut _|\[mports less Hat Dutiable 
Beverages under Adjusted Coll Z d Beverages Coll a Ff Imports. 
and British Imports. Peer: and bist set ar 
Tobacco. | Preference. Tobacco. Te Us. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.e. p.c. 
1922...) 75,384,256 790,869 | 76,175,125 | 15,977,248 || 310,641,315 | 71,056,875 | 20-97 | 22-88 
1923.. 97,753,958 972,878 98,726,831 19,033,512 || 331,557,774 74,254,698 || 19-28 22-39 
94924...| 107,322,128 918,525 | 108,240, 653 19,107,658 |) 355,602,796 79,034,573 || 17-65 22-23 
' 1925...) 108,139,903 937,875 | 109,077,778 19,275,978 || 286, 837,866 66,092,666 || 17-67 23-04 
1926...) 110,911,676 1,242,274 | 112,153,950 19,513,817 || 337,745,276 80,561,886 || 17-39 23-85 
1927...) 108,754,494 3,563,212 | 112,317,706 20,002,688 |} 392,414, 228 90,502,549 || 17-89 23-06 
1928...| 110,589,187 4,655,899 | 115,245,086 19,874,228 || 415,776,746 96,825,728 || 17-24 23-29 
1929...) 113,419,780 10,864,569 | 124,284,349 20,665,148 || 523,564,068 | 122,449,986 || 16-63 23-39 
1930...| 110,424,784 10,668,033 | 121,092,817 19,897,185 || 522,993,501 | 121,773,816 || 16-43 23 -28 
1931 78,434,058 18,288, 442 96, 722,500 15,135,145 || 359,393,734 88,888,918 || 15-65 24-73 
1932 57,483, 404 12,315,899 69,799,303 13,000,442 || 229, 463,754 62,988,474 || 18-62 27-45 
(1933 44,279,784 22,014,358 66, 294, 142 9,618,288 || 143,699, 800 40,326,933 || 14-52 28-05 
1934. 44,201,298 39,665,543 83, 866, 841 10,046,378 || 139,882,492 39,924,268 || 11-97 28-54 
1935 46,072,232 41,468,717 87,540,949 10,534,028 || 181,095,348 49,565,647 || 12-03 27°37 
1936 49,176,329 48,736,725 97,913,054 10,898,722 || 189,775,685 49,843,622 || 11-13 26-26 


Se 
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On this fair basis of comparison the average rate of duty on imports from the 
United Kingdom has been lower in every year shown here while the difference in 
favour of the United Kingdom has become 50 p.c. or more in the years since the 
Ottawa Agreements became effective. 


Subsection 5.—Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—In the period immediately following Con- 
federation, the United States was Canada’s chief customer, trade still following its 
accustomed channels in spite of the denunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty, which 
had expired on Mar. 17, 1866. On the other hand, we bought more from the United 
Kingdom than from the United States. (See Tables 5 and 6 for a record of trade 
with the United States since 1868.) 


In the ’70’s, however, the proportion of our exports going to the United States, 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of the Dominion, declined ma- 


terially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment - 


of the McKinley Tariff of 1890, when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892 and as low as 27 p.c. — 
in 1898. In the first decade of the twentieth century it averaged about 35 p.c., but | 


fell off considerably in the war years. Since the War, the average has been about ~ 
40 p.c., although in 1933 under the influence of the depression and high tariffs in — 


the United States the proportion dropped to 33 p.c. (See Statement V below.) 


ae 


Imports from the United States exceeded half of our total imports for the first 


time in the years from 1877 to 1879, while in the eighteen-eighties they were approxi- — 
mately equivalent to those from the United Kingdom, at from 40 to 45 p.c. from ~ 


either country. By 1896, however, imports from the United States again reached 


half of the total, and subsequently have never fallen below that point, increasing © 


both absolutely and relatively during the great period of expansion until 1913, 


when they were 65-0 p.c. of all imports. In the extraordinary circumstances of the © 


Great War they rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918, and throughout the nineteen- 
twenties stood at about two-thirds of the total. They have declined to less than 


three-fifths of the total since 1932 as shown in Statement V below. The reduced — 


demand for capital goods has been an important factor in recent years. 


ister BE, ox 


The commodities making up our export and import trade with the United States — 
are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of 


this chapter. 


Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for the three 


latest fiscal years compared with 1927 and 1914 is shown in Statement II (c), p. 506. 
Non-metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 


increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron — 
products became again in 1935 the most important group and there are still large 


imports of textiles which include raw cotton and of vegetable products largely 


comprised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Aside from the effects . 


of the Ottawa Agreements with their purpose of increasing intra-Empire trade and 
of the at-times heavy discount against Canadian funds in the United States, a factor 
in the fluctuation of the United States’ share in our imports which should not be 
overlooked is the influence of capital expenditure in Canada. The United States is 
the principal external source for machinery, equipment and structural materials. 
The almost complete cessation of capital expenditures in the depression therefore 
affected imports from the United States more than from any other country. 
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Another important factor influencing imports from the United States is Cana- 
dian purchasing power which is very directly affected by exports to the United 
States. These were seriously curtailed by the very high rates on many important 
Canadian products introduced by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of J une, 1930, and there- 
after imports from the United States showed a greater decline than Canadian 
exports to that country. (See the 1936 Year Book, p. 508.) 


The effect of the Trade Agreement with the United States which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1936, is indicated by the following figures:— 


| SS SS Ra Pa "ERS SS Sa ace eee ee ee ee 
pee mmm ee 


Twelve Months Ended 
Item. D age Increase or Decrease. 
1935. 1936. 
$’000 $000 $’000 p.c. 
mamports from United States... 29. ...<.. digs ovessleaucee 312,417 369, 857 57,440 18-7 
| Totals, domestic exports to United States..........-. 358, 570 406, 665 48,095 13-4 
- Less exports of non-monetary gold.................-.. 95,999 71,489 ‘ 24,501 —25°5 
Exports merchandise other than gold................. 262, 580 835, 176 72,596 27-6 
EE RE ES SEE RE Be Oe ON a Sia Pee ER cept: tn Sep ela ana aa ae ae BO a a 


The influence of the economic recovery in both Canada and the United States 
should not be overlooked as a factor in the above increases of trade. However, the 
Trade Agreement has undoubtedly been of great, benefit to producers of live stock 
and lumber in Canada and, in a less degree, to many other classes. 

Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 


_ Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 


the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 


treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 


imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1936 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2-58 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


_ The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages by fiscal 


_ years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33:7; 1931, 27-3; 1932, 18-7; 


1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4. An important factor in the decline 
for recent years has been the requirement of direct shipment for goods to qualify 
under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain. Details by countries are given 


_ in Table 21 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 


occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 


various years from 1886 to 1936 are shown in Statement V below. During the War 
and the years immediately following, when production and exports by many Euro- 


| pean countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high pro- 
portion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other foreign countries declined. 
| With this exception the proportion of imports from other foreign countries has 
_ remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly half a century at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports. Canadian exports to the United’ States 


have fluctuated between 30 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 


countries increased from 4-5 p.c. to as high as 24-0 p.c. in 1929; they declined to 


10-5 p.c. in 1936. 
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V.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES. 
Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. : Other All : Other All 
eee Foreign Foreign HS hp Foreign Foreign 
- Countries. | Countries. a Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
gio tetany & eto CREnIR On coma tae 42,818,651} 11,756,920) 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
TSOGs shee has eit ae coraer 53,529,390) 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
1906 stat eee ee ee 169, 256,452| 30,694,394] 199,950,846: 59-6 10-9 70°5 
POU . ccrevoree sie hs eke seaeenseOoee 396,302,138] 68,365,014) 464,667, 152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
LOOT etree over rieiaicte teenchepe 856,176,820] 117,979,374] 974, 156,194 69-0 9-5 78-5 
gi Ae Wl nae Cee AS SichG EIRCOM 515,958,196] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
OPA Nis cM apeiecetens cad cheraistcl orc 608, 618,542} 109,890,062} 718,508, 604 65-6 11-9 77-5 
19090 Se. cebe ees e oe 868,012,229] 140,278, 652}1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
[OSQ2BE cs telomere ore feiss 847,442,037] 148,156,943] 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79-7 
103 1R2h. eee Pes eres 584,407,018] 117,307,251] 701,714, 269 64-5 12-9 77-4 
193 22s a rates be atts sesh erSae ac 351,686,775| 79,005,136] 480,691,911 60-8 13-6 74-4 
[OSSe eee. co tar eres eorers 232,548,055) 53,451,365] 285,999, 420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
19034 Gas CS i ecwie -eeta tte 238,187,681} 55,207,058] 293,394,739 54-9 12-7 67-6 
LS Oa perenne reetas aPORI Ry RIO 303, 639,972) 62,604,710} 366,244, 682 58-1 12-0 70-1 
LOS Grae es. 5 aac ee ace 319,479,594] 65,518,159] 384,997,753 56:8 11-6 68-4 
Exports (Canadian). 
1SSG-chas caug wanaees a aeemema 34,284,490 3,515,148] 37,799, 638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
1S96 2. eiaceec ass he oeeecaiens ooh 37,789,481 5,152,185) 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
19066 doc dines caatwtarte te eerste 83,546,306 13,516,428) 97,062,734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
OLE St fae ace yea state 163,372,825 29,573, 097|192, 945, 922 37-9 6-8 44-7 
LODE, Se Ss. mearteetc rere orn 542,322,967 | 243,388,515|785, 711,482 45-6 20-5 66-1 
Dom I, Set ie leech. aOR OI 292,588,643 | 101,816, 627/394, 405,270 39-5 13°8 5873 
POQG Vee nace ete oro ce 480,199, 7231] 241,800, 429)722, 000, 152! 36-41 18-3 54-7} 
192929 s5.. Fek rere Lo areaerte 504,161, 6041] 328, 108, 2391832, 269, 843! 36-81 24-0 60-81 
LOS OY es. hice oe ei eek 515,049,763 | 225,637,4011740, 687, 164 46-0 20-11 66-11 
LOSSES. .05s dente. sree 349, 660,563 | 157,217, 7081506, 878, 271 43-7 19-7 63-4 
TOSD canta a ae ethers: Moe eats 257,770,1601| 122,201,241/379, 971, 4011 42-91 20-41 | ~ 63°31 
1938 5 enn erences 197,424, 7231) 108,520, 628|/305, 945,351! 37-41 - 20-51 57-91 
TOS4 Be erent tents cera eae 220,072,8101| 106,874, 872/326, 947, 6821 33°01 16-11 49-11 
W985i 3; oe ree ere aes ete 304, 721,3541| 93,705, 093|398, 426, 447! 40-31 12-41 52-71 
LOSGS 2. Hee se oe erent ice oe 360,302,426 89,416, 512/449, 718, 938 42-5 10-5 53-0 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 8 to 39 
(pp. 122-162) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1936, 


published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These tables show the trade of | 


Canada in leading commodities with 96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal 
years 1935 and 1936. 


Subsection 6.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents © 


and Countries. 


Canadian Trade by Continents, 1936.—In the latest fiscal year exports 
increased substantially to both the United Kingdom and the United States, so that 
these two countries together took over three-quarters of our total exports. ‘There 
were also increased exports in 1936 to South America, Oceania, and Africa, exports 
to the two last-mentioned regions rising to a greater proportion of total exports than 
in any of the other five years shown, largely owing to exports to the other leading 
British Dominions. On the other hand, exports to “Other Europe” and “Other 
North America” continued to decline and represented a smaller proportion of total 


exports than in any of the other years shown. In imports there were increases from 


ee a a i ivy 


CSAS et 


| 00 BEEBE 39-4) 28-3] 22-7) 26-3) 30-4} 28-1 


BEER 62.56 Sirs PER. 15-0} 10-9} 6-0} 10-0) 15-6) 18-3 
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all the geographic divisions shown, except “Other North America.”’ The proportion 


of imports coming from Asia has shown a continuous upward trend over the six 
years, and the proportion from the United Kingdom is higher now than six years 
ago. The proportion from “Other Europe’, on the other hand, is lower than at 
any other time in the six years. 


VI.—_CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1931-36. 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 


1931. ) 1932. | 1933. ] 1934. | 1935. | 1936. || 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 


— | | | | | | | | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.e. 


Item and Continent. 


IMPORTS. 
Europe— 
United Kingdom..... 149-5) 106-4) 86-4) 105-1) 111-7] 117-9] 16-5] 18-4) 21-3] 24-2] 21-4] 20-9 
Other elec 9 teed 74-7) 50-9} 34-9} 34-0) 37-0) 38-2] 8-2) 8-7] 8-6] 7-9] 7-1] 6-8 
North America— 
United States........ 584-4) 351-7] 232-5] 238-2) 303-6} 319-5] 64-5) 60-8] 57-2} 54-9] 58-1] 56-8 
Oe a en 23-4) 17-6) 13-9) 13-0) 17-1] 16-4) 2-6] 3-0} 3-4) 3-0] 3-3] 2-9 
South America......... 25-6) 17-3) 10-6) 11-7) 15-2) 19-5) 2-9] 3-0] 2-6) 2-7/ 2-9) 3-5 
CSRS Bae camer 27-7} 18-5) 12-4) 16-2) 20-6) 28-4) 3-0) 3-3) 3-1] 3-7] 3-9] 5-0 
Dceania, 2.000040. 14-4, 9-5) 9-1 9-7} 10-8} 12-8) 1-6) 1-7] 2-2) 2-3] 2-1 2°3 
Serica Crete 6-9} 6-6] 6-4) 5-9) 6-4) 10-0] 0-7] 1-1] 1-6] 1-3] 1-2] 1-8 


Totals, Imports.....| 906-6] 578-5} 406-2] 433-8] 522-4] 562-7 


100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 


Exports (CANADIAN). 


Europe— 
United Kingdom..... 219-2) 174-0} 184-4] 288-6) 290-8] 321-6] 27-4] 29-0} 34-9] 43-3] 38-4] 37-9 
RL IMNr eS Bb a) yoo, 90-0} 77-2) 72-7) 72-8) 57-0) 51-1) 11-3] 12-9] 13-8! 10-9) 7-5] 6-1 


North America— 
United States........ 349-7] 257-8] 197-4] 220-1] 304-7] 360-3 


EMERG Sone eles ss 45-8] 32-7) 25-9) 23-2} 20-8} 21-5 


South America......... 20-6) 8-9) 6-6) 7-9) 11-0] 12-9] 2-6) 1-5] ~ 1-2] 1-2) 1-4) 1-5 


Brceanier sae. GS 20-0} 10-2) 12-4) 17-5) 26-3) 35-2) 2-5) 1-7] 2-4) 2-6) 3-5) 4-1 


100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The following statement on imports 


from twelve leading countries shows how predominant the two great English- 


speaking countries are as the source of supply of Canadian imports, the United 


_ States supplying approximately 57 p.c. of all our imports in 1935, while the United 


Kingdom, with less than half the share of the United States in our import trade, has, 
nevertheless, more than ten times as large a share as Germany, ranking third. 
Imports from France show a declining trend both in actual value and in percentage 


_ of the total, so much so, that, although in 1932 France ranked third, in 1936 France 
_ was down to seventh place. The British Straits Settlements, on the other hand, 


have risen from thirty-ninth place in 1933 to sixth in 1936. The following statement 
outlines the imports from twelve leading countries, while in Table 19 of this chapter 
actual figures will be found showing imports from all important countries of the 
world in each of the last five fiscal years. 
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VII.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1933-36. 


Norse.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1936. 


——————————————————————————————————————————_—_—_—______ nnn EEE 


Percentages P.C. Inc.(+) or 
Rank in— of Dec. (—) 1936 
Country. Total Imports. Compared with— 
1933]1934]1935]1936 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. |] 1933. ] 19384. | 1935. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c. 
J 1 1 To l"Unitedistatesaen. esas 57-2 | 54-9 | 58-1 | 56-8 |l+ 37-4/4+ 34-1/+ 5-2 
2 2 2 >: \United Wine donnie. «cee eee vee 91-3 | 24-2 } 21-4 | 20-9 + 36-3]+ 12-1/4 5:5 
3 3 3 3 (Germany. 2. asrica sitet clio siesta ee 222 2°3 1-9 1-8 j+ 9-0/— 0-2/— 1-1 
7 5 § 4° (Britishe Incdiak kok ede ctns see 1-0 1-4 Le? 1:3 + 82-0|4+ 25-5|/+ 16-2 
5 6 6 Bi WAUStratliaasctids sodas ote -einteciee es orem 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-3 |+ 23-3/+ 35-7|+ 15-07 
39 | 29 | 15 | 6 |British Straits Settlements......... 0:08] 0-2} 0-6) 1:3 — |+618-4)+142-4 
4 4 4 7 (HY ANCs Whe. nctosieice Celustete om esate eteks 1-9 1:6 1:2 1-2 |i— 12-9)— 2-6]/+ 4-2 
10 jel2 st ete 8 |Belgium..... ene aE Pah en ORs OLS ete 0-9 0:7 0:7 0-9 |I+ 39-8|+ 59-2|+ 41-0 
6 We 9 (British South Atricas.gs..cs- aes mel 1-2 0-8 0:7 0:9 |— 2-8}/+ 31-0|+ 37-8 
18 1724 7 19°) 10) British Guiana! ea. scene ocr els 0-6] 0-3} 0-5 | 0-8 4+106-9)/4+242-5|+ 94:3 
TO NVLG OH te hy da, Warmmaieane eo werctea weal rerten trees tine. 0-8 0-6 0-8 0:8 I+ 35-0|+ 63-4);— 0-2 
O [2 10) b12" |Netherlandsicten.oemat sie eee 0-9] O-7 | 0-8] 0-8 4+ 14-6]+ 31-3]4 2:0 


Percentages of Total Imports coming 
from above 12 Countries..........| 89°6 | 88-9 | 89-1 | 88-8 = - -. 


Tee | Denes) Ss ee ee ee ee ee ee eS SS eS 


he 


| 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Percentages in the following statement, as- 
in the import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom) 
and the United States as our customers. The third country, Australia, in 1936, 
took from us only about 7 p.c. of the commodities taken by the United States. 
It may be noted that Belgium and the Netherlands were our best customers on the. 
continent of Europe, surpassing France and Germany in this respect. The relative 
positions of these countries are in some measure due to the attitudes taken by 
them to imports of Canadian wheat. In the Orient, Japan retained fourth place 
in 1936. Among Empire countries the increasing proportions of our exports going | 
to Australia and British South Africa are of special significance. Table 20 of this 
chapter gives actual figures of Canadian exports to all important British and foreign ' 
countries for the latest five fiscal years. | 


VIII.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA TO EACH OF 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1933-36. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1936. 


Peart eee a ees en eee ee ee eee ee ee SS SE eS 


Percentages P.C. Inc.(-+) or 
Rank in— of Dec. (—) 1936 

Country. Domestic Export. Compared with— 
1933|1934|1935|1936 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. || 1983. | 1934. | 1935. 

DiC bD.Col Deo DCs # 1D. p.¢. p.c 
|. 24. As) 1 [United States... 2:24. asijuss 2 aoe res 37-3 | 33-0 | 40-3 | 42-4 4+ 82-5|/+ 63-7|4+ 18-2 
PT 2] ee Omrbed icine Ona eure ancter chore tteeeerteae 34-9 | 43-3 | 38-4 | 37-9 I+ 74-4/+4 11-4/+ 10-5 
10. @is Swed | Awsinelins |. wk. sites a et w...{ 1:4] 1-8 | 2-4] 2-8 4+227-8/+ 97-6/+ 32-6 
6] 4 4 AW VEAY) ANN eas ose ane oles ste ane oleae cu peeveaetoere 2-0 2°1 2-2 1-7 ||+ 43-7/+ 7-5|— 12-4 
13 9 § i) 5 (British SouthtAtricas. 2... .4.ero- 0:8 1-1 1:7 1-7 ||+257-1/+ 86-0|/+ 12-9 
4 5 6 6: | Beloiuimes ton sice nase eel eee 2:7 1-9 1:5 1-3 |]— 23-7}/— 11-8]— 6:1 
15 | 12 9 TH NG WILCELANGe wkatatr, cet os, cates 0-7 | 0-7 1-0 1-2 ||4+-183-3|4+128-1]+ 39-1 
S514 Suit Fa a8 Netherlandeycs }saeucdcees. deci Oo: let 2-0 lao 1-1 |— 42-6/— 52-0})— 6-2 
§ 7 8 OSB T ance genie cate tas seis aen 2-4 1:8 1:3 0-9 |— 40-0/— 35-8]— 22-3 
£10] 100 108 OM Newfoundland a2 anos eee 1:1 0-9 0-8 | 0-8 ||+ 22-3/+ 12-6/+ 6-7 
14 ca ia PSU NOL WANS cei. at eure one ce nm Bete 0-7 0-6 | 0-6 | 0-5 + 23-9]+ 17-0/— 5-7 
7 SA 120 | F2 Germany cacrnccie crite ste eters eerrre rite 1:5 1:6 0:6 | 0:5 |— 43-4|— 56-9/+ 1-9 


| 


wl 


Percentages of Total Domestic Ex 
ports going to above 12 Countries | 88-6 | 91-7 | 92-1 | 92-8 - - 
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Subsection 7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported.. 


The commodities which make up Canada’s external trade are shown in detail 
for the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with imports. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Statement IX, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1980, and 1936. In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
shown in this statement, the effects of price changes and of fluctuations of the so- 
called business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 


in 1899, 59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929, and 72-1 in 1985, these calendar 


years approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1936. 
In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the 
general development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish 
activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the 


_ Security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1936 the effects 


of the depression and price decline were still being felt, although there was a distinct 
improvement as compared with 1933 and 1934. 


IX.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1936. 
Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1936. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1936. 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 

1 {Crude petroleum............. - 23,244) 1,189,071] 20,306,693) 50,951,202] 35,564,978 
Pee ORR Se, eae. eet Us Praet 8,013,156} 11,012,223} 27,516,678] 60,072, 629 56,812,418) 33,834,971 
3 | Rolling-mill products........ 5,645,704) 11,905,937] 15,692,051] 39,985,746] 61,943,553 24,805,933 
4 |Automobile parts............ - = 269,586) 12,674,823] 35,746,929] 22,706,931 
5 | Machinery, except farm 1,877,551} 5,159,952) 14,690,873] 36,716,791] 69,702, 213 21,914, 192 
DRE TULiSO eet Sol nlie 2,400,851} 3,133,407] 8,316,462] 33,463, 270| 34,277,882 20, 298,885 
7 |Sugar and products........... 6,452,654) 8,610,845] 14,962,770] 73,618,354] 27,987,156 19, 242,458 
8 AWHCOUUOMAES, Loy Sa Palco sa: 3,539,249} 4,229,198] 9,384,801 33,854,457} 21,682,463] 17,209,781 
D |Cotton goods. .....0.....3..; 3,792,584] 6,399,705] 17,928,093] 49,088,060] 27,275,170 13,010, 950 
10 | Vegetable oils................ 612,671 826,882) 1,872,265] 15,973,417| 12,244,151] 12,065,483 
11 [Woollen goods (including car- 

; POUS ER seetaetcccd sal o Moen 10,900,600) 9,427,575] 20,767,010) 45,545,127] 32,632,927 11,512, 265 
12 |Books and printed matter....| 1,404,583 1,588,432) 4,127,179] 11,228,018] 18,130,779] 9,882,572 
13 | Rubber and products......... 1,512,427| 2,942,044) 6,151,157] 18,059,435] 20,025,316 9,400, 819 
14 |Electric apparatus............ 317,515 810,900} 3,638,538] 15,550,254] 37,611,263] 8,757,837 
15 |Flax, hemp and jute.......... 1,416,217] 3,551,037] 5,340,312] 15,923,836] 14,995, 198 8,423, 237 
16 {Alcoholic beverages.......... 1,695,161} 1,938,112} 4,459,566] 9,135,536] 45,026,487 8,392,380 
17 |Grain and grain products 3,034,049) 8,298,884] 7,806,665) 9,086,073] 25,082,671 8,375,007 
18 |Engines and boilers.......... 188,759 778,364) 2,019,558} 12,997,757] 15,146,437] 8,240,278 
RIOD ha. 5 eerie ese Scie c.cxlaes 3,078,643) 3,604,027} 5,347,854] 8,336,163] 10,694,379 8,153,748 
20 |Petroleum, refined........... 690, 283 830,025} 2,326,681) 10,566,692] 25,180,476] 7,411,396 
21 |Clay and products........... 948,876) 1,593,255) 3,418,844] 6,371,567] 12,256,769 6,593, 645 
22 | Noils, tops and waste wool... 12,100 151,510 599,446} 5,830,957/ 3,833,801) 6,342,091 
23 |Farm implements and ma- 

MIO Sco elec ccs ocr re 161,277) 2,148,867} 2,661,207] 14,578,106] 30,075,453 6,182,218 
LEA ae ee 1,058,001) 2,106,441} 5,768,075! 12,877,520] 11,953,949 6,022, 268 
NS Rs eke ne 1,208,683} 1,378,749] 4,567,810] 9,949,574| 14,764,904 5,989, 251 
26 |Glassand glassware.......... 1,268,314) 1,658,694) 2,932,104] 6,926,459] 10,453,706 5, 798, 850 
27 | Dyeing and tanning materials 484,217 711,508} 1,412,099] 5,623,720] 3,548,656] 5,486,921 
TRI A. gece tes acta 4 accdcs « 193,529 277,708 393,011} 3,090,845] 8,360,968] 5,115,544 
ENS CE a 1,173,777} 1,879,333] 4,202,934] 17,102,702] 11,537,331 5,030,945 
me i Vemetables. ). 0.3.0. A cia. 337, 859 625,749) 1,751,265} 5,722,600] 11,040,765| 4,773,138 
31 Hides and skins, raw......... 1,703,093} 4,214,012} 8,235,819 22,654,661} 8,402,075] 4,519,627 
32 |Stone and products........... 862,037] 1,029,711] 1,773,953] 3,687,702] 8,702,988 4,389,365 
33 | Wood, unmanufactured 1,444,727] 3,775,240] 8,324,585] 14,112,391] 15,348, 150 4,307,124 
MUAIHINIMIUIY..,,. ss... sauce. 159 12,543 794,490} 2,747,385) 6,058,864] 4,224,716 
BPOO) FAW ic ce sc ccec sc eacee 1,729,058} 1,574,834) 1,587,175} 2,672,211] 4,306,945 3,969,519 
36 |Paints and varnishes......... 672,885} 1,012,535] 1,376,023] 3,821,880] 5,957,078 3,620, 464 
mecrNuts, edible:................ 231,449 400,441} 1,237,292) 5,889,573] 5,095,109} 3,470,937 
38 |Automobiles................. - - | 1,732,215] 15,035,545] 34,464,666] 3,304,828 
39 {Scientific and educational 

eglipmient {2.950 . ik eee. 205, 183 371,348] 1,137,140} 3,282,803] 4,956,519] 3,229,556 
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IX.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
AND 1936—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1900. 1910. 
wit ay Sarita pease eS 4 ae 
$ $ $ 
AQ \Coffee; freeNsns - cep sees ees 491,148] 1,194,061) 4,711, 079 3,171,000 
41 |Wood, manufactured......... 824,195) 3,085,079 7,893, 284] 1: 3,092, 684 
42 |Drugs and medicines....:.... 481,359 962,083) 3,402,932 é 2,968,389 
A8e\| fr on GRGise ction Meee eke 282,191] 3,345,550} 4,601,716 . 2,829,987 
44 |Settlers’ effects. ..........--- 3,065,410} 10,273,428] 10,181,034 2,803, 668 
AR COkGt eee eee? Gata 506,839] 1,695,603] 2,476,450) 6 2,730,925 
AG: |Silk ZOOS. .. deck oe ee ols 3,880,535| 3,590,829} 31,341,944 2,692,830 
47 |Woollen yarns. :..,4...--+-06: 402,328} 1,671,765 2,637,026 
484|\ Cotton Varner. -testes ot kee 321,348 767,760 2,563,673 
49 |Manila, sisal, istle, etc., fibre. - 1,548,457 2,418,059 
50 |Hardware and cutlery.......- 1,434,209] 1,937,647 , 412,822 
51 |Brass and products.........-- 851,606] 2,228,215 2,369,300 
52 |Castings and forgings, iron.... 538,549) 1,029,525 2,331,413 
53 |Soda and compounds........- 624,873 785,524 04,046 
G4; (Sulphur aks cow ap nes oecee' 215,433 430,632 2,290,127 
Ful Gontamersinn ut-eokeer < or er 609,171} 2,148,076 283,950 
56 Tin in blocks, ete...)..-i00 se 580,855) 1,005,467 ; 2,236,476 
RU WertiliZerse <i nv netsseteuversm elt 88,974| 5,395,423) 1,796,752 2,147, 182m 
Roe obpaccOmba Wier es terre oe 1,508,359] 3,229,239} 13,604,757 : 2,069,117 
SOA tificial-silleewemnieceneiers seer. - - 1,945,377 
60 |Cocoa and chocolate......... 286,363) 1,130,335 1,807,704 
Gite |Seeds.qacm.. pei seaeteomine 1,916,994] 1,167,321 1,780, 603 
62 |Gums and resins...........-. 287,276] 2,256,307 1,757,319 
63 |Clocks and watches.........- 698,378] 1,459,617 1,743, 252 
G4 Sig Fee eee teeter to sroreraicens 1.060,708] 1,630,744 1,725,953 | 
(AMAR volte he reo aoe cans oe 825,541 891, 820 1,645,416 
66 Binder twine. .72ce oe. ones 866,892) 1,772,585 1,571,222 
67 |Tubes and pipe, iron........- 1,122,987| 2,358,848 1,446,251 
G68 INVire sions fe ie ere ee ae 1,844,788] 3,530, 226 1,363,451 
69 |Toys and dolls........-...-- 196,087 498,304 1,342,485 
70 |Celluloid in lumps..........-- 27,136 120,002 1,268, 817 
71 |Stamped and coated products 268,545 492,884 1,181,786 
Ya thy Pevk lay =e A en iyooc oquaagomar 1,371,184] 2,427,901 964, 164 
73 |Diamonds, unset..........--- 451,792) 1,902,710 865,700) 
TEI ISnloesns: cso ke wed. meter 2 242,597 428,075 845,829 
7ealPlants and treeSncmesr arti 28,510 178,470 844,593 
76 .|Nickel-plated ware..........- 18,843 573,591 770,850 
77 |Copper and products.......-. 1,271,270} 3,488,260 716,743 
72. lAnimals, living. We... 841,168] 1,711,723 696,998 
79 |Pigs and ingots, iron......... 1,293,940] 3,229,055 661,854! 
80 |Musical instruments........-.. 390,407| 1,207,592 578,121 
Si ldats and Caps. saceerias- - 1,637,422) 3,420,609 532,402 
BO): Salta Weak sew tnncte Peictore ee aterenee( 325,433 465,253 508, 792 
Pil iSbe ih eke Se toe oa bmn Replat 446,135 505,797 


During the period of 46 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electric apparatus, aluminium, were either non-existent oI 
formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 189€ 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion if 
Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural oper: 
ations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide 
development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a num: 
ber of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar an¢ 
products, silk goods, tea, grain products, and meats, have become relatively muct 
less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports i 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery, and fruits, which still remait 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high grade iro} 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry ar 
chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada 
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Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of the century, 
many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Canadian industries. 


The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in each year since 1911 
are shown in Table 9. 


Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, in distinction 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of booming business activity capital expenditures are 

high as are also expenditures upon luxuries. The decline in capital expenditures 
» from 1930 to 1936 is illustrated by greatly decreased imports of machinery, rolling- 
_ mill products, electrical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, unmanufactured 
_ wood, etc., while decreased consumption of luxuries is indicated by the drop in 

imports of alcoholic beverages, silk goods, furs, diamonds, musical instruments, ete. 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—Statement X, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1800, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
and 1936, arranged in descending order of importance in 1936. In the interpretation 
of these figures of the main commodities exported, the same qualifications should 
apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case 
of imports. Furthermore, since agriculture still constitutes the leading source of 
Canadian exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world 
cause important fluctuations in the year to year volume and value of our exports. 


Over the period of 46 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal, and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
| production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
_ The five leading exports in 1936 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 
"is the earliest year in the statement in which wheat appears as the leading export, 
_ although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
_ to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 
: production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles, and rubber tires. The export of 
“non-monetary gold bullion has been of sufficient importance for separate classi- 
' fication only since 1926. On the other hand, exports of the products of mixed- 
_ farming operations, such as cattle, hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide 
' fluctuations, have not expanded proportionately, and in some cases were very little 
"or no greater in 1936 than in 1890. Much of the new agricultural area developed 
since 1890 has been better adapted to grain growing than to mixed-farming oper- 
ations, so that, owing to the growth of population, the production of the older mixed- 
farming districts is to a larger extent consumed within the country. The rapid 
progress during the past two decades of the mining and metallurgical industries 
_ producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is illustrated in this statement by the 
increased importance since 1910 of exports of non-monetary gold, copper, nickel, 
Silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. The part played by these industries 
in supporting Canada’s export trade has increased since 1930 with the curtailment 
"of world trade in agricultural products. Indeed, in 1936, these great mining and 
\ metallurgical industries provided exports almost equal to those of agriculture and 
greater than those derived from the forest resources of Canada. In this connection 
“Mention should be made of the influence of low-cost hydro-electric power. The 
direct effect of Canada’s resources of water power may be traced in the statement 
' not only in the growth of exports of pulp and paper and of electrical energy but also 
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in those of the non-ferrous metals, since the economy of the mining operations is 
dependent in large measure upon cheap electric power and the same factor is very 


important in the metallurgical processes. 


Similarly, the exports of artificial abra- 


sives and of certain chemicals such as fertilizers, sodium compounds, and acids are 
largely due to cheap hydro-electric power. 


X —CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930, AND 1936. 


Notr.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1936. 


Commodity. 


Newsprint paper..........-.- 
Gold bullion, non-monetary .. 
Nickelpomne ite, Shh. ies 


Purseraw once tcc ecco cee sions 
Silver ore and bullion........ 


Shmp lest wood, oectsence 4.- 
Asbestosenawotte tee ode ear 
Cattle’ Pee Sere a ees 


Farm implements and ma- 
chinery 
Copper ore and blister........ 
Machinery, except farm...... 
Platinum and other metals of 
the platinum group in con- 
centrates or other forms.... 


Cats ie ee aa oe ea 


Rertilizersaie ae Sr eee 
Abrasives, artificial, crude... 
Paper DOAradass wc eee eae 
Sodium compounds.......... 
Wilms ceteris cere eee 


Hides and skins, raw......... 
AUtOMODING Parts. et. oe. ere 
Electrical energy............. 
Losses WO0Od mass eee mane 
Bran and shorts.............. 


Settlers’ effects... ....:622%.% 
Pigs, ingots and blooms, iron. 
Oatmeal and rolled oats...... 


ACIS eat tos tee rere eaters tee 
Doors, sashes, blinds (wood). 
Milk, processed: cna. omic: 
Hardware and cutlery........ 


ee 


Gotton products: eseue- a) eee 
Wool or aw:-ws ccc tas seo eete 


388, 861 


168, 180 


17, 637,308 


8,099, 674 
95,767 


521,383 


80,005 
9,372,212 


367,198 
133,251] 
143,815 


597,074 
657,022 
256, 156 
727.087 

4,291 


4, 600,409 
506,402 
682,572 

86225 


150,380 
818,001 


5,545 
69,474 


1900. 


11,995,488 


1,040,498 
1,816,016 
22,015,990 
10, 564, 688 
13,615, 621 


2,791,885 

396,671 
2,264,580 
1,354,053 
3,305, 662 


688, 891 
1,131,506 
490, 909 
8,704, 523 


902,772 
19,856,324 


1,692,155 
1,387,388 
446,391 


503, 993 
14, 148,543 
2,143,179 
1,535,440 
51,410 


1,010,425 
1,396,907 


760,416 
145,206 


10,939 
1,095,536 
137,651 
474,991 
3,661 


67 
299,354 


278,054 
4,599, 602 
§, 122, 156 
471,439 
418,119 


1910. 


1920. 


1930. 


ree | ee | a | | ET 


52, 609, 351/185, 044, 806|215, 753, 475|148,576, 975 
53, 640, 122/145, 610,519 


2,612, 243 


3,320,054 
5,204,597 
33,100,387 
15,179,015 
8,013, 680 

405,011 


14,859,854 
1,010,657 
3,749,005 

15,009, 937 
5,492,197 
1, 202,723 


529, 422 
2,331,443 
1,886, 613 

10,792, 156 


6,076, 628 
21’ 607,692 


4,319,385 
6,023,925 
924,510 


61,717 
1,534, 228 
6,016, 126 
1,566, 612 
1,296, 480 

371,315 


7,746 
129, 618 
1,107,732 
1,689, 648 
5,508, 185 


999,681 
1,842,620 
27,743 
11,328 
2,274,005 
228,183 
1,123,861 
76,564 


29,169 
541,372 
100,085 

5,013, 221 
1,010,274 
442,493 
538,077 


9,039,221 
41,383, 482 
75, 216, 193 
40,687,172 
96, 161, 234 
14,883, 607 

541,338 
94, 262,922 

1,504, 132 
20, 628, 109 
14,255,601 

8,347,549 

5, 680,871 

950,082 

1,193,144 
10, 848, 602 

8,767,856 
46,064, 631 

7,395,172 

8,454,803 
36,336, 863 


11,614, 400 
11,871,039 
6,416,591 


39,058 
11, 656, 483 
5,974,334 
9,349,455 
11,742, 268 
6, 694,037 
1,355,084 
4,568,066 


1,486,079 
1,750,967 
20, 206,972 
1,087,901 
19, 762, 646 
3,097,466 


1,819,083 
2,983,843 
424,474 
1,320,773 
7,631,498 
6,595, 688 
4,283,772 
130, 264 
901,397 
81,654 
8,517,771 
7,730,826 
13, 183, 666 
9,844,359 
6, 148, 697 
5,472,236 


25,034,975 
44,704,958 
49,446, 887 
34,767,739 
15,030, 671 
35, 607, 645 
48,181 
45,457,195 
25,856, 136 
18,706,311 
11,569,855 
9,593,484 
13,828,010 
8,366, 712 
10,637,887 
6,704,494 
12,074,065 
13,119, 462 
18, 153,225 
13,860, 209 
18, 278,004 


18,396, 688 
37,735,413 
7,154,706 


357,748 
11,240,747 
34,375,003 

4,055,855 
6,496,951 
7,990,313 
3,775,924 
2,506, 496 
4,208,518 
4,790,619 
9,986,392 
10,388,735 
2,431, 137 
7,730,914 
2,298, 742 
4,028,154 
3,677,917 
2,582,484 
2,521,045 
64,736 
6,304, 199 
4,727,137 
2,440, 968 
1,504, 264 
5,096,529 
37,098 
3,262,101 
1,743,096 
3,998, 692 
543,851 
842,588 
1,576,342 


90,761,379 
83,414,854 
41,644,380 
28,103,970 - 
27,605, 281 
24,435, 248 
24, 220,802 
23 , 883,030 
23, 697,792 
19,382, 617 
16,388,585 
15,738, 166 
12,473, 960 
11,258, 853 
9,358,074 
8,418,199 
8, 286,782 
7,692,956 
7,611,844 
7,360, 179 
7,218,197 
6,943, 102 
6,789,588 


6,344, 437 
6,198, 407 
5,803,925 


5, 286, 260 
4,860, 294 
4,802,029 
4,520,822 
4,312,861 
4, 282,833 
4,121,292 
4,020,789 
4,019, 629 
3,768,115 
3,685,860 
3,674,119 
3,554,774 
3,454,341 
3,224,008 
3,160,817 
3,114,397 
2,988,324 
2,941,348 
2,919,996 
2,911,546 
2,739,748 
2,670,864 © 
2,664,681 — 
2,585,325 
2,239,547 
2,215,410 
2,108,350 
1,970,367 
1,795,784 
1,736, 169 
1,645,767 
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X.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1980, AND 1936—concluded. 


No Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

60 |Sugar and products........... 18,101 100, 108 153,357) 30,695,005} 4,798,712] 1,481,776 
= 61 |Timber, square.............. 4,353,870] 2,013,746 934,723) 2,148,162} 4,235,309] 1,477,822 
62 |Scrap iron and steel.......... 26,172 273, 840 324,516) 4,300,663] 1,424,071] 1,163,261 
Ba SOR Dek ov. irairihitdieiso cetices Batos 15,959 29,2241 1,000,722 731,614] 1,152,439 
moe 1Binder twine... ............. - - - | 5,530,908} 1,502,921] 1,077,961 
65 |Sausage casings.............. ~ - ~ 564, 222 955,933} 1,070,660 
66 |Petroleum products.......... 15,812 1, 653 1,155) 1,176,644] 2,527,178 986,735 
67 |Brass products............... - - = | 1,644,157| 2,332,962 984,324 
68 |Tubes and pipe,iron......... - - — | 2,325,369] 2,202,769 917,938 
_ 69 |Wrapping paper.............. - - 9,098} 2,917,197] 1,655,568 751,887 
MU GathS, WOO. « unitaakic.< do... 392,500 749,301) 1,882,950] 3,668,511] 3,095,417 743, 847 
PiSStAGIONETY£.\\. hace te. it... ~ - 23,380 276, 224 602,170 716,550 
ge TS OS EE Sates tale ie 182,200 322,652] 4,602,797) 9,915,391] 3,237,774 681,103 
TEL PARTS Blas ( 5 tet Oem dale Sem 1,068,554) 1,414,109] 1,805,849] 4,087,670 2,007,944 613,215 
_ 74 |Poles, telegraph and telephone 92,326 36,891 56,177 206,834] 3,917,536 565,018 
Sew. fm es 220,761 279, 286 84,658} 3,475,834! 1,451,640 291, 643 
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Subsection 8.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development the imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century this has been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports con- 
sisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and the exports consisting predominantly of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. In fact, the leading manufactures of Canada 
are for the processing of raw materials in the production of which Canada excels, 
‘and many of these processed domestic products are marketed abroad. Further- 
more, as the population of the country grows, the range of elaborated goods formerly 

‘imported, which may be manufactured on a competitive basis of mass production 
within the country, expands, so that there are now many industries in Canada, 
‘Serving the domestic and even foreign markets, using imported raw materials such 
as rubber, cotton, and sugar. Since the opening of the present century, Canada 
has passed through much the same stages of development in her economic life as 
did the United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, although 
‘the trend in Canada has been more pronounced in increasing the proportion of partly 
and fully manufactured goods as compared with raw materials exported, rather than 
‘In increasing the proportion of raw materials compared with that of partly and fully 
manufactured goods imported. Since 1929, the rapid decline in commodity prices, 
which has affected raw materials more than manufactured goods, has tended to 
increase the percentages on a value basis of both imports and exports of manufactures. 
| 


) Statement XI shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 
Manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading countries 
of the world. The close of the analysis demonstrates that the imports into Canada 
from the British Empire, except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and 
semi-manufactured products, while the exports to “(Other Empire” are made up 
mainly of fully manufactured products (85-8 p.c. in 1936). 
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In trade with industrialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and our exports raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 


See also Table 15 of this chapter which shows the external trade classified by — 
main groups according to origin and degree of manufacture. 


XI—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1936. 


Norg.—Values in thousands of dollars. Totals for continents include trade with countries other than 
those specified. Figures are preliminary. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
ee a ed 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
Raw Manufac- Manufac- M nied 2 Manufac- Manufac- 
Cortinent and tured. : tured. 

Country. — 
Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cent 

of of Value Value of of 
Total Total Total Total. Total 
$000 | p.c p.c p.c p.c¢ 

EUROPE. 

Belotum™ 2 2 14-9 72-9 -Q 12-1 6-0 
Czechoslovakia.. -7 0-2 93- “1 21-8 49-1 
Denmark... +o. = 9 4-5 54- 5 jp ica 18-4 
Frances.tkeese “4 3-5 85- 3 44-0 16-7 
Germany........ “6 3°5 85- 2 55-2 8-6 
Trish Free State.. “1 - 69- +8 3°3 25-9 
Ltalliyeeey otkere snes 3 11-5 79: -0 83-1 8-9 
Netherlands..... “1 20-0 52 ‘7 41-2 13-1 
Norway: cee ene 3 5-9 80 ‘7 2-7 21-6 
Spain era soins 7 12-4 64 9 4-7 92-4 
Sweden). sees -0 1-7 96 -2 46-6 40-2 
Switzerland...... “4 1-4 98 9 55-9 41-2 
United Kingdom 5 11-3 78- 2 23-4 29-4 


_ 
Oo 
bo 
~I 
oo 


Totals, Europe. 


N. AMERICA. 


Bermuda........ 7 0- 16- “4 3-0 64-6 
Br. W. Indies— 
Barbados...... “1 37-5 62- -2 22-9 68-9 
JAIMOICR nes Av 8 45- 2- -0 1-4 94-6 
Trinidad- 
‘Tobago sone. “6 78: 4- ‘7 5-1 88-2 
Other B.W.1I... 7 51- 7: 6 4-5 88-9 
Ciubastas eee oe “4 Q- 18- 5 7-6 64-9 
MEXICO: see eee “1 0- 4- “1 10-2 84-7 
Newfoundland... 8 0- 27: 1 1-2 74-7 
United States.... 3 6- 59- “1 43-3 35-6) 


ee a ne eS eee 


Totals, North 
America..... 


| —— | ——_——. eee) (eee! | RECs) (en  ) eae] (meena: | (eanmeaia 


S. AMERICA. 
Argentina........ 80- - 19- -0 0-4 97-6 
Brailes) cer 78- 0:8 21- -0 9-7 89-3 
Br? Guiana... .. . 93-1 3: 8 31 85-1 
Colombia........ 4,202] 100- - 5 0-8 87-7 
Jays ab ee tne CORR ANB ; 72: ~ 27: +3 22-3 77-4 
Venezuela........ 1,270} 100-0 - 3 - 99-7 


2) ee a Ss Ee ee eee | eae) fe eee) eC 


Totals, South 
America..... 64-3] 4,480} 23-0 12-7] - 3-0 


r 
! 
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XI.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1936— 
Goreluded, 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
: teens Manufac- Manufac- Mat crale Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and 5 tured. tured. i tured. tured. 
Country. ————————_ | m ]_i i _qcjyr oi | __—_— 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. yee Value er Value. ae Value. ae Value cent Value. 5 
Total Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 
$7000 | p.c. | $7000] p.c. $000 | p.c. || $7000] p.c. | $7000 | p.c. $7000 | p.c. 
ASIA ¥ 
srs ndia...2>.,. 632} 8-4 79 1-1} 6,747] 90:5 29; 0-9 i 4-4 2,967] 94-7 
Br. Str. Sett.. 4,723] 65-6] 1,858} 25-8 617} 8-6 22 1-7 0-3 1,289) 98-0 
Ceylon:.....:. v7. 388] 13-3] 736] 25-2 1,794] 61-5 1} 0-4 0:4 221) 99-2 
Sonning ee eee oak 1,119} 30-1) 1,388] 35-9} 1,265] 34-0] 378) 8-3] 1, 5 32-0} 2,719] 59-7 
Hong Kong...... 375} 31-6] 455] 38-4 355! 30-0 AG 36% 5-6} 1,340] 91-3 
Wapane =... tea 616] 17-8} 325) 9-4] 2,525) 72-8 3,440] 23-2] 7, zs 49-0} 4,126] 27-8 
Philippines....... 427; 72-0) 148] 24-1 23] 3-9 10} 0-9 0-4 1,109] 98-7 
Totals, Asia... 9,263) 32-5) 5,025) 1-77] 14,169] 49-8] 3,929] 14-0} 9,033] 32-1 15,168] 53-9 
OCEANIA 
Australia Os are 763} 10-5) 2,540] 34-9 3,974) 54-6] 1,495 6221), 2 199 8:9] 20,350] 84-9 
UA 08 Se aie ee cae 16 0-9} 1,754} 99-0 1 0-1 4 1-4 Oligesi=5 194} 67-1 
Now Zealand. . 2,560] 70-7] 966) 26-7 96; 2-6 265) 2-6 175 L7js 9, 7812 9597 


Totals, Oceania] 3,382; 26-5] 5,272} 41-2) 4,132] 32-3] 1,785] 5-1] 2,456] 7-0] 30,949] 987-9 


AFRICA. 
Br. E. Afriea..... 2,220] 68-8 948] 29-4 57 1:8 - 3 0-4 821] 99-6 
fpr. 9. Africas, .a- 3,151] 66-1] 1,425] 29-9 193 4-0 121 0-9 494 3-7] 12,887| 95-4 
Prvipts:... sok. 800} 98-3 o 0-6 9 1-1 56] 12-7 16 3:7 368] 83-6 
Portuguese 
- - - - 55 3-2 Heetel| 1 keG 1,425] 83-1 


ATEICA 2 een Bic 45] 100-0 


Totals, Africa.. 6,729] 67-2] 2,984) 29-8 301} 3-0) 416) 2-3 828} 4-5) 17,086] 93-2 


~ Grand Totals...| 165,551} 23-4/69,622| 10-8] 336,546] 59-8/263,S28] 31-1/260,962| 30-7} 324,241] 38-2 


BritisH Empire. 


United Kingdom] 12,425] 10-5/13,326] 11-3] 92,124] 78-2//151,826] 47-2] 75,349| 23-4] 94,382] 29-4 
Other Br.Empire| 20,635] 34-5/22,018] 36-8] 17,193] 28-7] 7,050] 9-1] 3,946] 5-1] 66,759] 85-8 


Totals, British ns 
Empire......| 33,060] 18-6]35,344] 19-9] 109,317] 61-5ll158,976 39-8] 79,295] 19-9] 161,141] 40-3 


FOREIGN 
CountRIES. 


United States....| 109,674] 34-3]20,464 6-4] 189,342} 59-31/75,933] 21-1/155,985| 43-3] 128,384] 35-6 
Other Foreign f 
Countries...... 22,817} 34-8] 4,814 7-5) 37,887| 57-7/129,019) 32-5) 25,683] 28-7] 34,715) 38-8 


Totals, Foreign 
Countries....| 182,491] 34-4]25,278| 6-6] 227,229] 59-01/104,952| 23-3]181,668] 40-4] 163,099] 36-3 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscai years 1868-1936. 


Total of 
Imports of Merchandise Entered Imports 
for Home Consumption. for Home 
Consumption 
ee seal ant pata 
: ; anadian oreign erchan- 
Dutiable. Free. Produce. Produce. Total. dise). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
43,655,696} 23,484,463 48,504, 899 4,196,821] 52,701,720) 119,791,879 
41,069,342 22,085,599 119,411,514 
45,127,422 21,774, 653 132,473,286 
60,094, 362 24,120,026 151,697, 656 
68,276,157| 36,679,210 65,831,083 183,584, 632 
71,198,176} 53,310,953 76,538, 025 9,405,910 85, 943,935|| 210,453,064 
76,232,530| 46,948,357 76,741,997) 10,614,096 87,356,093 210,536, 980 
78,138,511} 39,270,057 69, 709, 823 7,137,319] 76,847,142] 194,255,710 
60,238,297} 32,274,810 72,491,437 7,234,961] 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
60,916,770 33,209, 624 68,030,546 7,111,108 75,141,654] 169,268,048 
59,773,039) 30,622,812 He oe Hey 79,154,678] 169,550,529 
55,426, 836 23, 275, 683 149,489, 188 
54,182,967) | 15,717,575 156,040, 245 
71,620,725 18,867, 604 187,808,147 - 
85,757,483} 25,387,751 212,911,294 
91,588,339 30,273,157 219,315, 700 
80,010,498 25,962,480 195,195,182 
73 , 269,618 26,486, 157 186,967,156 
70,658, 819 25,383,015 181,186,920 
78,120,679 26,986,531 194,617,452 
69, 645, 824 31,025,804 190, 857,094 
74,475,139 34, 623,057 196,309, 107 
77,106,286} 34,576,287 205,991,940 
74,536,036} 36,997,918 209, 004,323 
69. 160, 737 45,999, 676 227,314, 670 
69,873,571 45 , 297,259 ; k 229,601,484 
62,779, 182 46,291,729 103, 851, 764 11,833,805} 115,685,569] 224,756,480 
58,557, 655 42,118,236 102,828,441 6,485,043] 109,313,484) 209,989,375 
67,239,759} 38,121,402 109, 707, 805 6,606,738] 116,314,543|| 221,675,704 
66,220,765} 40,397,062 123,632,540] 10,825,163] 134,457,703} 241,075,530 
74,625,088} 51,682,074 144,548,662| 14,980,883] 159,529,545)! 285,836,707 
89,433,172) 59,989,244 137,360,792| 17,520,088] 154,880,880 304,303,296 
104,346,795} 68,304,881 168,972,301| 14,265,254] 183,237,555)) 355,889,231 
105, 969, 756 71,961, 163 177, 481,386 17,077,757| 194,509,143] 372,440,062 
118,657,496] 78,080,308 196,019,763] 13,951,101) 209,970,864) 406,708, 668 
136,796, 065 88, 298, 744 214,401, 674 10, 828, 087 225,229,761 450,324,570 
148,909,576) 94,999,839 454,965,093 
150,928,787| 101,035,427 453,436,275 
173,046,109] 110,694,171 530,398, 082 
152,065,529 98,160,306 442,313,068 
218,160,047) 134,380,832 615,909, 831 
175,014,160] 113,580,036 548,516,562 
227,264,346) 148,053,853 669, 082,192 
282,723,812} 170,000,791 742,724,813 
335,304,060) 187,100,615 290, 223, 857 ‘ , 830, 120,826 
441,606,885| 229,600,349 355, 754, 600 21,313,755] 377,068,355)|1,048, 275,589 
410,258,744) 208,935,254 431,588,439 23,848,785} 455,437, 224)|1,074, 631,222 
279,792,195| 176,163,713} 455,955,908) 409,418,836 52,023,673| 461,442,509] 917,398,417 
289, 366,527| 218,834,607] 508,201,134] 741,610,638 37,689,432] 779,300,070)1, 287,501, 204 
461,733,609] 384,717,269] 846,450, 8781, 151,375,768 27, 835, 332)1,179, 211, 100 2) 025,661,978 
542,341,522} 421,191,056) 963,532,578]1,540, 027, 788 46,142, 004|1,586, 169, 792)|2,549, 702,370 
526,494,658} 393,217,047| 919,711, 705)1, 216, 443, 806 52,321,479 1,268,765, 285 2,188,476, 990 
693,655,165] 370,872,958]1,064, 528, 123/|1, 239, 492,098 47,166, 611]1, 286, 658, 709||2,351, 186, 832 
847,561,406] 392,597,476]1, 240, 158, 882||1, 189, 163, 701 21,264, 418]1, 210, 428, 119]|2, 450,587, 001 
495,626,323] 252,178,009] 747,804,332] 740,240, 680 13,686,329] 753,927,009]1,501, 731,341 
537,258, 782| 265,320,462] 802,579,244] 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295, 837/11, 747,875,081 
591,299,094} 302,067,773| 893,366,867))1,045,351,056 13,412, 24111, 058, 763, 297/|1,952, 130, 164 
516,014,455|} 280,918,082} 796,932,537/1, 069, 067,353 12,294,290 1,081,361, 643 1,878,294, 180 
583,051,670} 344,277,062] 927,328, 732||1,320,568,1472| 13,344,346|1,333,912, 4937/2,261,241 , 225? 
659,897,013] 370,995,492/1,030, 892, 505)/1 254, 168,8972| 15,415, 636}1,269,584,5332|2,300,477, 038? 
710,050,228} 398,906, 238]1, 108, 956, 466 1,233, 903 , 9942 22,248, 691]1,256,152, 6852/2,365,109, 1512 
821,075,430| 444,603, 661]1, 265,679,091 1,368,259, 1312 25,186, 403}1,393,445 , 534?/|2,659,124, 6252 
819,230,474| 429,043, 108]1, 248, 273, 582/11, 120, 258, 302 24, 679, 7681/1, 144, 938, 0702, 393, 211, 652 
574,090,230] 332,522,465) 906,612,695) 799,742,667 17,285,381| 817,028, 048]1, 723, 640, 743 
388,498,048} 190,005,856] 578,503,904) 600,031,8122 11,221,215) 611,253,0277/1,189,756, 931? 
256,377,100) 150,006,644] 406,383,744) 528,064,2782 6,913,842} 534,978,1202] 941,361,864? 
250,476, 412 183,322,213] 433,798,625] 665,954,0712 6,311,324]. 672,265,3952|1, 106,064, 0202 
301’, 245,922] 221,185,231) 522,431,153] 756,625,9252 7,658,963] 764,284,8882/1,286,716, 041? 
309,933,096] 252,785,967| 562,719,063] 849,030,417) 13,441,659) 862,472,076 1,425,191,139° 


br Ne ee ee re ee 
1 Nine months. 2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, these figures have been 
revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504). 


TTT meee 


RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS AND PER CAPITA TRADE 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports, and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1936. 


Fiscal Year. 


ce re rd 


ee 


Excess of 


Consump- 
tion over 
Total 
Exports. 


$ 


14,388, 439 
6,898,368 
1,330,862 

16,731,120 

26,326,102 

38,565,194 

35,824,794 

40,561,426 

12,786,709 

18,984,740 

11,241,173 
7,915,850 


9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16, 750, 774 
12,544,394 
10,797,354 
15,596, 968 
10,486, 162 
21,187,285 
17,373, 206 
14, 063,585 


[Jie I oe pee Gs a fe) 


32,853,737 
50,492,153 
37,082,478 
58, 138, 602 
89,171,927 
28,671,830 
71,554, 200 


162,724,393 
214, 688,524 
294,138,879 
163,756,774 


29,730,763 


103 335,512 


89,584, 647 


1Not including exports of foreign produce. . 
these figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504). 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 
Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 


$ 


16,239,161 
6,831,489 


LA fr hk Slur Ind Pca beet ge. | 


6,614, 658 

8, 637,593 

10,453,382 
27,839,876 
33, 222,383 
5,458, 464 

10,585,879 
16,578, 224 
13, 233 ,060 
134,952 


Cesta te Loetinul bee ied 


5,486, 601 
271,098,936 
332,760, 222 
622,637,214 
349, 053,580 
222,130,586 


6,122,677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284,429,106 
406,583, 7612 
238, 692,028 2 
147,196,219? 
127,766, 443 2 


32,749, 1232 
128,549,3762 
238,466, 7702 
241,853, 735 2 
299, 753,013 


Percent- 
age Rate 
of Total 


Values per Capita. 


Exports 
Canadian 
Produce. 


Total 
Imports. 


Total 
Trade.! 


153-15 


61-522 
69-112 
76-51 


237: 
238-22? 
262: 
232-03 2 
164-45? 
112- 
87-492 
101: 
116-822 
127-22 


2Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, 


526 EXTERNAL TRADE 
3.—Movement of Coin and Builion, fiscal years 1868-1936. 
a Total Im- 
Total Exports. ports and 
Fiscal Year. Imports — — — Exports of 
: . : Coin and 
Canadian. Foreign. Total. Pulkoa: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
USGS.5 a ale tronnakmrerteratrce ae ener 4,895,147 4,866, 168 Nil 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
1 ee)! Bee Hemel Sewn Aaa Rr 4,247,229 4,218,208 Nil 4,218,208 8, 465, 437 
A Koi fae IR Gee fs ech ies Mare tr Ont 4,335,529 8,002,278 Nil 8, 002,278 12,337,807 
TS7ilees hss see eo ee ecee 2,733, 094 6,690,350 Nil 6, 690, 350 9,423,444 
187 erred eee at Come ce 2,753,749 4,010,398 Nil 4,010,398 6,764, 147 
VST See. © hake Pee ce ee EOE Scere 3,005, 465 3, 845, 987 Nil 3, 845, 987 6, 851, 452 
LS T4e eat eee ee eee ee 4, 223 , 282 1,995, 835 Nil 1,995,835 6,219, 117 
LST Dn dct: eee eh race es 2,210, 089 1, 039.837 Nil 1,039, 837 3, 249, 926 
TSLOn ods eR Re hee eee eee ses 2,220,111 1, 240, 037 Nil 1, 240, 037 3,460, 148 
CYA pee oe they ety cmaeaceare Se oaks 2,174,089 Nil 733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
US7S cots ee eee eee 803,726 Nil 168,989 168,989 972,715 
1 GA Ae ee Ak Re cy A Rh erat 1,639, 089 Nil 704 , 586 704, 586 2,343,675 
USS os co ae ee ee te eee 1,881,807 Nil 1,771, 755 1,771, 755 3, 653, 562 
TSS leo octet eae eee See 1,123,275 Nil 971,005 971,005 2, 094, 280 
[S820 nak 1 oro Sen eee tes 1,503,743 Nil 371,093 371,093 1,874, 836 . 
A NCECE tae amare Bea ae Rae hy, SA eed Fon 1,275,523 Nil 631,600 631, 600 1,907, 123 
1S RO A te SE etre alas AE ure 2,207, 666 Nil 2,184,292 2,184, 292 4,391,958 
SSD: sc ct: § ates Sarr ees 2,954,244 Nil 2,026,980 2,026, 980 4,981,224 
TSS6. adit eer ie ee eas 3,610,557 Nil 56,531 56,531 3, 667,088 
USSU paar shh cee ie See ee 532,218 Nil 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
LSS8Stor das aapetree a ee eae 2,175,472 Nil 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
T8890. <5 Eine acer tee rea ye aero t ate 575,251 Nil 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
ASSO Ss cae ees ae oe 1,083,011 Nil 2,439,782 2,439,782 3,522,793 
TSO sete Pieper een er ee es 1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946,927 2,758, 097 
TSO2* abs ape nee teri eae 1,818,530 306, 447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627,648 
1903: eo. ogee oe hte ee ee 6,534, 200 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133, 698 10, 667, 898 
1804. sil: Suggs keane ae bene head 4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5, 862, 452 
LSO5 aS s ceteate Soutien Pee ees 4,576,620 256,571 4,068,748 4,325,319 8,901,939 
TSOG) ith Rene et ere een 5, 226,319 207, 532 4.491,777 4,699,309 9,925, 628 
TSOTe strc pee ee Teeter ae 4,676,194 327, 298 3, 165, 252 3,492,550 8, 168,744 
SOR, aoe coat tex ce ees 4,390, 844 1,045,723 SRO Isat 4, 623.138 9,013,982 
PSO nostic eee eee a eee cree 4,629,177 1,101, 245 2,914,780 4,016, 025 8,645, 202 
NOOO. orks bcphenberd ale tea eee 8,152,640 1,670, 068 6,987, 100 8,657, 168 16, 809, 808 
LOOT ects Gan ere tee 3,307, 069 Nil 1,978,489 1,978,489 5, 285, 558 
190 2¢ax pase ites ee eee 6,053,791 Nil 1,669, 422 1,669, 422 UPS GAG 
A003 i238. ke eae anes 8,695,707 Nil 619, 963 619, 963 9,315,670 
TO04. on. tee Oe ater fe 7.554, 917 Nil 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
1905 eee eee eects oe a 9,961,340 Nil 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806, 151 
190 Gn: Gh Peete as ae ee 6, 620,527 Nil 9, 928, 828 9, 928, 828 16,549,355 
1907<(9 months) ss a oe 7,029,047 Nil 13, 189, 964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
1908s eann te Oe reo aa ee ene 5,887,737 Nil 16, 637, 654 16, 637,654 22,525,391 
ROOG2 0h Bape wees Rae seen nee 9,611,761 2 1,589,791 1,589,793 11, 201,554 
ON OE eh Part hc ens as Become 5,514,817 Nil 2,594,536 2,594,536 8, 109, 353 
LOVSR Ss i ee Soe Oe ee 9,226,715 Nil 7,196,155 7,196, 155 16, 422,870 
11 Oe ek Oe Ae ee eae ea 25,077,515 Nil 7,601, 099 7,601, 099 - 32,678, 614 
1 hs eee Doe Scan te Oop ook 4,309,811 Nil 16, 163, 702 16, 163, 702 20,473,513 
OA. Baie Greens crevasse ee 14,498,451 1,219 23,559, 485 23,560,704 38,059, 155 
ODS ee eS Rin) Soe ee eile, anda 131, 483 , 396 667 | 29,365,701 29, 366, 368 160, 849, 764 
ION UG Pe ees AAS atden SA Sti rsd 33, 876, 227 315 | 103,572,117 | 103,572,432 137, 448, 659 
LON Tes oo ME ee ee 26,986,548 86,087 | 196,460,961 196,547,048 223,533,596 
ae RTOR AS bones tens Se eae bce 11,290,341 290,281 3,201, 122 3,491, 403 14,781,744 
1 es = os = = 
1920.8 <1 Soe ee ener rece 50,463, 494 230,117 49,815,279 50,045,396 100, 508, 890 
LOQN To sect ee area: ores 7,218,775 24,368, 846 9,815,827 34, 184,673 41,403, 448 
1900 hk ee genet ep ae eeas 4,788, 246 18,085,901 5, 251, 430 23,007 008 28,125,577 
1923.0 Ee ee ee tnt eae oe 26,455, 231 1,766,060 25,782, 806 27,548, 866 54,004, 097 
LO 2A sik ees eotee ere aes 3,496,705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445, 830 28,942,535 
1920 ot ok ee ene 4,142,292 2,948,353 1,971,620 4,919,973 9, 062, 265 
1926 ve Corset eee he ce Eee ree 51,437, 859 40.668,0522) 25,242,303 65,910,355] 117,348,2142 
1927. «sb deere | eee eee 46,086,458 Nil? 43,040,819 43,040,819 2 89,127, 2772 
1998 oo coe ener e amet 31,308, 807 25,301,0052) 31,031,311 56, 332,3162 87,641, 1232 
1920 nyt cee cae ea ee rane 29,560,310 32,383, 006 58, 299,998 90,683,0042) 120, 243,3142 
NGS OS: cs sisal PORTE Comet ee eae 2,716,218 410,435 4,494,783 4,905,218 7,621, 486 
193 ios: seth eee ee 39, 126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84, 123,516 
1932 ake ak cate ne ee meee ee 1,815,016 25,291,9052] 22,860,214 48,152, 1192 49,967, 1352 
1933.00 ohgerde ome elas 7 1,011,685 3,876, 6742 6,842,342 10,719, 0162 11,730, 7012 
1934 eae ee IS hg aoe 849, 290 12,452, 653 2 2,749, 629 15, 202, 2822 16, 051,5722 
1935 cok bh Rede were Meo ae ee 730,612 28,1962 803, 782 831,978? 1,562, 5902 
T9386 cae ace eee ee 1,281,141 51,957 14,498, 433 15, 831,531 


14,550,390 | 


1 No record of 1919 imports and exports. 
these figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504). 


2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, 


DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Im 


1868-1935, with Percentages 


Norr.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this t 
evenue from customs taxation, because of th 
e been collected are afterwards exported in a 


figures of duties collected; the net national r 
where commodities on which duties hay 
factured state, is considerably smaller. 
duties, in the historical revenue table in 
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ports for Home Consumption, 


of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1936. 


For net customs revenue, 
Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


able are the gross 
e drawbacks paid 
more highly manu- 
see statistics of revenue from customs 


ae . Percentage } Percentage 
Duties Duties of Expense } Duties Duties of Expense 
Collected] Collected |of Collection Fiscal Collected! Collected lof Collection 
it on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 
| Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 
he’ Revenue . evenue. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
17,986 8,801, 446 Bre TP ASsh. £58. 5. 8,141 18,492,645 3-87 
14,403 8,284,507 7-09 | 1gg9. 6... 8,810 | 21,700,028 3-33 
37,912 | 9,425, 028 Pout BC: ea 9,756 | 23,162,553 3-26 
| ae | hy S07, 500 wool ot) ke 8,515 | 20,156,448 3-96 
) 24,809 13, 020, 684 4-04 
I S85). Mecsirsscicn 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
| 20,152 12,997,578 4-35 
ASS6-e 20,726 19, 427,398 4-10 
14,565 14, 407,318 4-55 
| ESS7E Fee 31,397 22,438,309 3°64 
7,243 15,354, 139 4.44 
4.500 12. 898 614 5-61 SSR Ue ns PA WAY OF 22,187, 869 3-81 
: 4.103 | 19. 644.348 5-75 || 1889-........ 42,207 | 23,742,317 3-62 
4,161} 12,791,532 5-58 || 1890......... 93,674 | 23,921,234 3-63 
) 4,272] 12,935,269 5-56 || 1891......... 64,803 | 23, 416,266 3-83 
| . 
| 8,896 14,129,953 BOF W189. cee: 108 20,550,474 4-39 
| a NN 
Percentage ; Percentage Percentage 
Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected jofCollection| Fiscal | Collected lof Collection] Fiscal Collected |of Collection 
| Year. on. to Gross on to Gross Year. on to Gross 
| Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
| Revenue. Revenue. oS Revenue. 
| % $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.ce 
a 21,161,711 , 4-26 58,331,074 3-30 || 1928...] 133,803,370! 2-58 
1894..... 19,379, 822 4-75 48, 059, 792 4-15 || 1924...| 135,122,345 2-49 
| BBOD:. =... 17, 887, 269 5-13 61,024, 239 3°31 1925...] 120,222, 454 3-09 
eso6..... 20,219, 037 4-43 73,312,368 2-98 1926...| 143,933,111 2-83 
| SOT occas 19,891,997 4-73 87,576, 037 2-78 1927...| 158,966,367 2-66 
wersoS...... 22,157,788 4-37 .{115, 063, 688 2-74 
| P 1928...} 171,872,768 3-09 
a899...... 25,734,229 4-02 .|107, 180,578 3°59 
| 1929...} 200,479,505 3-02 
| 25,889,110 3-71 79,205,910! 4:77 
| 1930. . 199,011,628 3-30 
/ 1901.....| 29,106,980 3-86 .}103, 940, 1011 3-55 
© 1902.....| 32,425,532 3-62 «147.631, 4553 TTY (omc iaskie (Ueda ae 
ea903..... 37,110,355 3-31 .. 161,595, 6291 2.51 || 1982...) 113,997, 851 207 
i904... 40,954,349 3-31 158,046,334} 3-13 | 1983...) 77,271,965 3°86 
| 1905.....| 42,024,340 3-49 .|187, 524,182) 2-49 | 1934...) 73,154,472 3°37 
{ 
2906..... 46,671,101 3-31 . 1179, 667, 6831 3-36 || 1935... 84,627,478 2-97 
19072....{ 40,290,172 3-04 . 1121, 487, 3941 3-22 || 1936... 82,784,317 3-20 


1Jncludes war tax. © 2 Nine months. 
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in a 


5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States, and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1936. 


——————————————————————— a 


Per cent Cdn. 


Per cent Cdn. 


Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Behe of 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other Conaclian 
Kingdom. |Cdn. Exports. States. Cdn. Exports.| Countries. Proddéa 
(mdse. ) (mdse.) 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 
TSOSseree cu tocts be 17,905, 808 36-9 25,349,568 52-3 5, 249, 433 48,504,809 
PS OO cer erok Greer 20,486,389 39-1 26,717, 656 51-0 5,196,727 52,400,772 
T8700. speek ceo 22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 51-4 6,169,271 59,043,590 
TS (lie hie. accor 21, 733,556 37-7 29,164,358 50-6 6,732,110 57, 630, 024 
Tio cake PASTORS Fl sth, 38-3 32,871,496 49-9 7,735,802 65,831,083 
TSU Saher crore: 31,402, 234 41-0 36,714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538,025 
UST reo eon ates 35, 769, 190 46-6 33,195, 805 43-3 7,777,002 76,741,997 
S75 sod orders ae 34,199,134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
iL Sid Oise seta actor 34,379, 005 47-4 30,080,738 41-5 8,031, 694 72,491,437 
IRS eee ee oe cove 35,491, 671 52-2 24,326,332 35-8 8,212,543 68, 030,546 
STS ta cee cane 35,861,110 52-7 24,381,009 35-9 7, 747, 681 67,989, 800 
b/c es 29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546,245 62,431,025 
PSSOiee asco ionnscs 35,208,031 48-3 29,566, 211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899, 697 
POSlk ate 42,637, 219 50-8 34,038, 431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944,701 
TSS ear bsraae 39,816, 813 42-3 45,782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137,657 © 
TSS3 Oke see 39,538,067 45-1 39,513,225 45-1 8,651,139 87,702,431 
SSA lees bea eae 37,410, 870 46-9 34,332, 641 43-0 8,089,587 79, 833,098 
Eto ie eee aoe re 36,479,051 46-1 35,566, 810 44-9 7,085,874 79,131,735 
1SS86.00.505e0deoee 36, 694, 268 47-2 34, 284,490 44-1 6,777,951 77,756, 704 
SST rear ea 38, 714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960, 909 
SSS ic «tartar iets 33, 648, 284 41-3 40,407,483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
SS Ol Sevreiststeiarciess 33,504, 281 41-7 39,519,940 49-2 7,248, 235 80, 272,456 
TSO0\ cos ects hee 41,499, 149 48-7 36, 213, 279 42-5 7,545,158 85, 257,586 
TSO veas evince artes 43 , 243,784 48-8 37, 743, 430 42-6 7,684,524 88,671,738 
USO S 8 eat cetaes 54,949,055 55-5 34, 666,070 35-0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
(803s Peas 58,409, 606 55-4 37,296,110 35-4 9,783,082 | 105,488,798 
sy ees oe a 60,878, 056 58-6 32,562,509 31-4 10,411,199 103, 851,764 
iL SOD San ets ote: 57, 903,564 56:3 35, 603, 863 34-6 9,321,014 | 102,828,441 
189 Giske oa eee 62,717,941 57-2 37,789,481 34-4 9, 200,383 109, 707, 805 
TSO listen paceeeer 69, 533, 852 56-2 43,664,187 35-3 10,434,501 123, 632,540 
[S08 Otis 5 eee 93,065,019 64-4 38,989,525 27-0 12,494,118 | 144,548, 662 
1S GO Aa Sexes oem 85,113,681 62-0 | - 39,326,485 29-0 12,920,626 | 137,360,792 
SOOO tetrerersrcceete 96,562,875 57-1 57,996,488 34:2 14,412,938 | 168,972,301 
100lipAwe@eck oat 92,857,525 52-3 67,983,673 38-3 16,590,188 | 177,431,386 
TOOQ ee Renee see 109,347,345 55:8 66,567,784 34-0 20,104,634 | 196,019,763 
OOS aRts te ots 125,199,980 58-4 67, 766,367 31-6 21,435,327 | 214,401,674 © 
1904 Aan eae 110,120,892 55-5 66, 856, 885 33-7 21,436,662 | 198,414,439 
OOD ene cos see 97,114,867 50-9 70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 | 190,854,946 
1TO0Ge rete ote = be 127,456, 465 54-1 83,546,306 35-5 24,481,185 | 235,483,956 
1907 (9 months)| 98,691,186 54-7 62, 180,439 34-4 19,673,681-| - 180,545,306. 
TOOSHAR eee es 126,194,124 51-1 90,814, 871 36-8 29,951,973 | 246,960,968 
TOOO: cays cstertne 126,384, 724 52-1 85,334, 806 35-2 30,884,054 | 242,603,584 
MOU tc estore 139,482,945 50-0 | 104,199,675 37-3 35,564,931 | 279,247,551 
TOT) ees 132,156,924 48-2 | 104,115,823 38-0 38,043,806 | 274,316,553 
TOL eee. 147, 240,413 50-7 102,041, 222 35-2 40,942,222 | 290,223,857 
1O13 34). po toe 170, 161, 903 47-8 | 189,725,953 39-3 45,866,744 | 355,754,600 
LOVA od eg ee 215,253,969 49-9 | 163,372,825 37-9 52,961,645 | 431,588,439 
Oe eectey ep aemester 186, 668,554 45-6 | 173,320,216 42:3 49,430,066 | 409,418,836 
IOS AAAS ae ne: 451,852,399 60-9 | 201,106,488 27-1 88,651,751 | 741,610,638 
COL ew eases 742,147,537 64-5 | 280,616,330 24-4 | 128,611,901 }1,151,375, 768 
TOUS ee hee 845,480,069 54-9 | 417,233,287 27-0 | 277,314,432 |1,540, 027, 788 
LENT pee Sree 540,750,977 44-5 | 454,873,170 37-4 | 220,819,659 |1,216, 443, 806 
CP RA ae acres oc 489,152,637 39-5 | 464,028,183 37-4 | 286,311,278 |1,289,492,098 — 
1A ee eer An 312,844,871 26-3 | 542,322,967 45-6 | 333,995,863 |1,189,163, 701 
(PE erie SEE ee 299,361,675 40-4 | 292,588,643 39-5 | 148,290,362 | 740,240,680 — 
(O23t ies avo 379,067, 445 40-7 | 369,080,218 39-6 | 183,303,780 | 931,451,443 
ODA ee eae 360,057,782 34-4 | 480,707,544 41-2} 254,585,730 1,045,351, 056 
1O25isa acer ee 395, 843, 433 37-0 | 417,417,144 39:0 | 255,806,766 |1,069, 067,353 
926 acres 508, 237,560 38-51) 480,199,723} 36-41] 332,130,864 |1,320,568, 147! 
TOOT soo ke ae 446,872,851 35-61) 468,434,180! 37-3 | 338,861,876 |1, 254, 168, 897! | 
OD Sis 48 Wa acre 410,691,392 33-311 483,700,034} 39-21) 339,512,568 |1, 233,903,994! © 
1929.0 Wee hae 429,730, 485 31-41) 504,161,604! 36-81) 434,367,042 |1,368, 259,131! ' 
TOSOF ee bers a. 281, 745,965 25-11) 515,049,763 46:0 | 323,462,574 |1,120, 258,302 
NO a ers Oo 219,246,499 27-4 | 349,660,563 43-7 | 230,835,605 | 799,742,667 
1OS2S a freee: 174, 048, 725 29-01) 257,770,160! 42-91] 168,217,927 | 600,031,812 
O83. 2.8 re does 184,361,019 34-91) 197,424,723! 37-411 146,278,536 | 528,064,2781 
1084 ccneontacees 288,582,666! 43-31) - 220,072,810! 33-01| 157,298,595 | 665,954,071! 
CEE ReRArearos 290,885, 2371 38-43) 304,721,354! 40-31| 161,019,334 | 756,625,9251 
OSG; areata 321,556,798 37-9 | 360,302,426 42-4 167,171,193 | 849,030,417 


eee ee) ee eee eee eae ee ee 
1Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, these figures have been revised since the publication 
of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504), 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States, and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1936. 


Per cent Per cent 


Imports from|Imports from|Imports from Imports from|Imports from I Natal 
Fiscal Year. punited U.K. to Total United US. to Total 3 Other ri i 
ingdom., mports. tates. mports. ountries. . 
frndie:) (indas.| Consumption. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 
Rts 57... 8k. seer Sree 37, 617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6,812,702 67,090, 159 
UA Re gt eee 35, 496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797 63,154, 941 
(10 ( 37,537,095 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667,742 66,902,074 
Beh) nese oA 48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530, 600 84, 214,388 
Babes. dents tae 62,209, 254 59-7 33, 741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104, 955 , 367 
OS eee 67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509,129 
Ue on 61,424, 407 49-9 51,706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123,180,887 
Biss Lone see Kies 60,009, 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117, 408,568 
Oe ee a 40,479, 253 43-8 44,099,880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
0 GARB ED REE 39,331,621 41-8 49,376, 008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
YASS Eee ee 37,252,769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140, 207 90,395, 851 
“Oe eee ae 30, 967,778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564,435 78, 702,519 
) TOURS apne 33, 764,439 48-3 28,193,783 40-3 7,942,320 69,900,542 
TM REN, eae, 42,885,142 47-4 36,338, 701 40-6 11,264, 486 90,488,329 
VA ee ee 50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735,981 111,145,184 
BOS ae ce css cue 51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147,243 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
PSA. S58 AS Lees 41,925,121 39-6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105,972,978 
BBOD 3. hs 55..6 8 40,031, 448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
| BSS! ost. case ay 39, 033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14, 140, 480 95, 992,137 
BS. oscil sae pee 44,741,350 | . 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569,952 105, 107, 210 
BSS8...<acms aca. 39, 167, 644 38-9 46,440, 296 46-1 15,063, 688 100, 671,628 
BAGO ee sess be 42,251,189 38-7 50,029, 419 45-9 16,817,588 109,098,196 
BA nts ae se 43,277,009 28-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039,903 111,682,573 
eh Se ten ie ae 42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533,954 
ae Sa 41,063,711 35-7 51,742, 132 44.9 22,354,570 115,160,413 
| ee 42,529,340 36-9 | 52,339,796 45-4 | 20,301,694 | 115,170,830 
S94. oc cacieses. 37,035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288, 857 109,070,911 
| hos 31,059,332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19,437,555 100, 675, 891 
| (ee 32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007,266 105,361,161 
| 1) a eae 29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193,297 106, 617,827 
| 5S 32,043,461 25-4 74, 824, 923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307,162 
| 2530 36,966,552 24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23, 948, 983 149, 422,416 
BOO fees cian cata 44, 280,041 25-7 | 102,224,917 59-2 26,146,718 172, 651, 676 
COTE eR Par 42,820,334 24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
902 2)... ce ee ks 49,022,726 25:0 | 115,001,533 58-4 32,713,545 196, 737, 804 
BRIS ci veioctrevs kectohe 58,793,038 26-2 | 129,071,197 57-3 37, 230,574 225,094, 809 
TUE a Spec Ne ia a 61,724, 893 25-3 143,329, 697 58-7 38,854,825 243,909,415 
HPOOD. ow Sec de 60,342,704 24-0 | 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251,964, 214 
| 0 69,183,915 24-4 | 169,256,452 59-6 45,299,913 283, 740, 280 
_ 1907 (9 months) 64,415, 756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724,502 250, 225, 835 
OS ahs tae bee 94,417,320 26-8 | 205,309,803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540, 879 
DEMO foarte stereos 70,682, 600 24-5 170, 432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594,196 
UB RR ae 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318, 199 
EDU erste the are Sore 109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66, 965,585 452,724, 603 
| 035 Bee ae ee 116, 906,360 22-4 | 331,384,657 63-4 74,113, 658 522,404, 675 
| Ts esas Ae le 138,742,644 |- 20-7 | 486,887,315 65-0 95,577, 275 671, 207, 234 
| OC 132,070, 406 21:4} 396,302,138 64-0 90,821,454 619,193,998 
| Oe 90,157, 204 19-8 | 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955, 908 
| ie ee 77,404,361 15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
Bate. ofa 107,096, 735 12-7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450, 878 
ea ae 81,324, 283 8-4 | 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
| 73,035,118 8-0 | 750,203,024 81-6 96,473,563 919, 711, 705 
DI ee ae 126,362, 631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75°3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
A a a 213,973,562 17-3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240,158, 882 
EG he pel h ts abo 117,135,343 15:7 | 515,958,196 69-0 | 114,710,793 747, 804,332 
st Os Se 141,330, 143 17-6 | 540,989, 738 67-4 120, 259,363 802,579, 244 
S28: os Sh 153,586, 690 17-2 | 601,256,447 67-3 138,523,730 893,366, 867 
mos... ........ 151,083,946 19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0 | 136,068,582 796, 932,537 
HIG 0. oes s ve ec 163,731,210 17-6 | 608,618,542 65-6 | 154,978,980 927,328, 732 
| 163,939, 065 15:9 | 687,022,521 66-6 | 179,930,919 | 1,030, 892,505 
| oe 186, 435, 824 16-7 | 718,896,270 64:9 | 203,624,372 | 1,108, 956,466 
DO ci oikss sa we 194,041,381 15-3 868,012, 229 68-6 | 203,625,481 | 1,265,679,091 
| 3 189,179, 738 15-2 | 847,442,037 67-9 | 211,651,807 1, 248, 273,582 
| en 149, 497,392 16-5 | 584,407,018 64-5 172,708, 285 906, 612, 695 
ee te 2 oe 106,371,779 18-4 | 351,686,775 60-8 120,445,350 578,503 , 904 
| Ue 86, 466, 055 21-3 | 232,548,055, 57-2 87,369, 634 406,383,744 
| 3 105, 100, 764 24-2 | 238,187,681 54-9 90,510,180 433,798, 625 
Se 111,682,490 21-4 | 303,639,972 58-1 107,108, 691 522,431,153 
pee ee. 117,874,822 20-9 | 319,479,594 56-8 125,364, 647 562,719, 063 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the fiscal years 1911-36. 
Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 
: Dutiable . Dutiable 
: - Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31. tp Total to Total Hs ei to Botal | to: Total ane ite 
Dutiable.| Free. Imports Dutiable.| Free. Lenports 
Sie eines ei nee Sees Gee > YT ee Sed |, eee ee eee 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

TN Ee ARE Soe MOA. Sermons rites: comes 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
I) bene foe EM Mer Seino nea ook 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73°37 
POPSET ks cate ee PRR Po Soren eo ne 24-47 13-43 20-71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
TQTAGE Ae... oo teenie ete ales 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
CCR eee GOAN She ciate oh ako tegrarcne ( 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
ONG Sean Bisa nits aod ance aaa ooo ee 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
LO UES eek. & OR RTS Or top terete ee, acre 16:35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
191SS.ES! FPR ons ne ate tale 10-70 5-54 8-45 79: 61 86-29 82-27 
AOTOUL ek. BES ee Ae ae Eee cde 9-50 5-90 7:97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
CT AL ee Se Os ke age ot Pacaeke © 2 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75°25 
TORT Soe Pees eteD Na fere och alae: 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69:04 
129.8 HN ck OV RCO RNs telecon ete 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
190328, FS WARRAT hes 2 33 ees ie 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
NODA ak Yo. eee ean GA ee, cathe Stern adele 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67-30 
[OD5 ees oe c., eS ME ge ache, Bo choos siege 24-16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
TODG ees clans ON I BAe tats axoveiatite 22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78:94 65-76 
PORTE tae 2 Ae ee nee hig ak eben ooh ope 20-44 7:81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66-73 
Tyee 8 ee eR 2 ole colo cete Gugkorsbesansae O:2 21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 76-06 64-87 
[DDO N el cs 0 Ie rege ree te a-Si ols cesho fel 18-82 8-91 15-34 63-82 77-40 68-56. 
ASO eee ic ctale ch Se OE her Se eee a oh ele 18-14 9-45 15-16 63-88 75-55 67-89 
TOSTEY Re... < Seeene  ReereN pte tts alec ey 18-91 12-31 16-49 62-65 67-59 64-46, 
EPI a nee te Fh Sra cae Roe ieee o'r 20-51 14-04 18-39 59-11 64-23 60-78 
TOSS Me ee he Flere amen Weepe + e0 sales 21-71 20-52 21-28 56:07 59-16 57-20: 
OE a cs Se td cra chon sponser ac 22-77 26-22 24-22 55-85 53-56 54-88 
FOZHIe SEN. .  SA eae TRe ier at ie bbs 19-53 23-89 21-38 60-14 55-38 58-12 
TOSGee  LkA sup ede Les cere 18-07 24-48 20-97 61-25 51-27 56-78 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiablie? and Tota) Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Ali Countries, fiscal years 1868-1936. 
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LORIE CS: All Countries. 


Uae WES: All Countries: 
Duti- Duti- Duti- : Duti-(e. Duti- Duti- 
able | Tot! able ong able BRERA EIEEES |: able |i OF! able ao ab Tou 
m- m- - m m- m- 
ports nore ports pote ports porns ports ports ports Bors ports ports 
DlC.e | De Ceril a DiGe || Dearie cee D:Cse|epKe p.c..| p.c.. |} p.c. | Pp. 
= - _ =f 20823 alors Mie Q0amen 23-3 | 16-7 || 24-9 | 18-3 || 27-1 16-5! 
9 | 13-5 |] 20-1 FeO 20> Delmakeest cm OO4e ake - 24-1} 17-6 || 25-2 | 18-6 }) 27-5 16-8 
8 | 18-4 || 19-5 728 120-9: A 4h LA GObR cE 24-8 | 18-5 |] 26-1 | 13-5 || 27-8 16-7 
41] 13-5 || 16-3 | 8-41} 19-6 | 14-0 | 1906..... 24-6 | 18-7 || 24-8 | 13-1 || 27-0 16-4 
41] 12-7 || 18-0 | 7-1 || 19-1 | 12-4 ] 1907)..... 24-3 -| 18-4 || 24-2 | 12-8 |] 26-5 16-1 
Gu 10-98|| 177 Ne 6-5 To1S Sess FeLOOSS ee. 24-2 | 18-3 || 24-6 | 13-2 || 26-7 16:6 
5 | 12-8 || 17-4 ToL ll $8 =e the, SRL O0OR- 28 25-8 | 19-0 |] 24-9 | 18-2 || 27-5 16°7 
1 | 14-8 || 17-3 FD Wiel Os Oh laelocts Weel O LOR Se 25-1 | 18-9 ]] 24-8 | 13-5 |} 26-8 16-6 
S15 Onl 19-2518 9-3 |) 21-38) RISO Lon Sar 94-6 | 18-9 || 24-7 | 13-7 |} 25-9 16-2 
4} 16-2 || 18-7 7-9 20°60" Wes eto Ieee. 25-0 | 19-1 || 25-0 | 14-8 |] 26-1 16:8 
de [207-35 20-4-)8-9-4 | 21 4a elec? OTS eee. 25-1 | 19-6 |] 24-9 | 15-8 }} 26-1 17:1 
Bee 18-Ou-23 -O1 13-1) 2330 dGeaa OTe ee 25-2 | 19-5 || 24-8 | 15-6 |) 26-1 174 
0 | 20-0 || 23-1 | 16-0 |) 26-1 | 20-2 | 1915..... 27-1 | 20-5 |} 25-1 | 14-2 || 27-4 16-8 
5 | 26-5 || 22-0 | 15-5 || 25-8 | 20-4 | 1916. .... 28-4.) 19-1 |} 25-0 | 13-5 |} 27-2 154 
1. 2103981 - 21-5 R15 0) hk 2d Sal eo om te RLO heen 24-9 | 17-6 || 22-7 | 11-4 |) 23-8 13 -( 
SO Qo 2d il 14. 8) ie 25 See ONE ORL Rete as, 24-3 | 17-3 |} 20-5.| 11-1 ]} 21-5 12°] 
4} 19-1] 20-7 | 14-9 || 25-2 | 19-0 LOWE TS: 22-3 | 15-3 |] 20-9 | 11-6 || 21-5 1254 
8 | 19-0 || 21-2 | 14-5 |] 26-1 | 19-2 LO 205A. 22-1 | 16-2 || 22-5 | 14-0 |] 22-5 14+; 
7 | 20-0 || 22-8 | 15-8 |] 27-5 | 20-2 POZtR2 TS. 20-9 | 16-6 || 20-3 | 12-9 || 20-6 14:] 
1 | 20-8 || 23-8 | 16-2 || 28-7} 21-3 } 1922..... 24-8 | 20-1 || 28-0 | 13-9 |] 24-5 16+5 
1 | 22-9 || 26-2 | 15-3 |] 81-8 | 22-0 1O2 SEs Re. 24-5 | 20-1 || 22-5 | 18-8 |] 24-9 16°; 
3 | 22-4 |] 25-4 |.14-7 |] 31-9 | 21-8 | 1924..... 22-3 | 18-3 |] 22-3 | 13-2 |} 22-9 15°), 
8 | 22-1 || 26-6 | 15-8 || 81-0 | 21-4 19952264. 92-1 | 18-2 || 23-1 | 13-0} 23-3 158 | 
0 | 21-7 || 26-0 | 14-9 |] 31-4 | 21-0 1OZGR ee 21-6 | 18-4 |] 23-9 | 13-2 || 24-7 15+) 
A | 29-4 2625.) 16-1 |, 2971S 19272: oa: 93-9 | 19-7 || 23-1 | 138-2 || 24-1 15+! 
8 | 22-3 || 26-7 | 14-6 || 30-3 | 18-4 LOZS Ses, 25-6 | 20-6 || 23-3 | 13-5 || 24-2 15+} 
0) 22 e720) Was 7 eo Oe On el esi O29 he 25-9 | 20-6 }] 23-4 | 14-1 || 24-4 15+t, 
1222-68) 26-7 Wal3-7 Wy sOeseh > 178 LOSOs Be. 25-5 | 20-0 || 23-3 | 14-4 ]} 24-3 15°! 
2 | 22-4 || 26-7 | 14-5 || 30-0 | 19-2 ROSERAAR. 26-9 | 19-5 || 24-8 | 15-2 || 26-0 16+: 
7 | 21-1 || 26-7 | 14-3 || 30-0 |} 118-7 LOS2hs Se. 29-2 | 21-9} 27-4 | 17-9 |} 29-3 19° 
5) 20-8) 262 tel3s3. 529 sn le (MRS apes 25-8 | 16-6} 28-1 | 17-4 }} 30-1 19+! 
6 | 19-8 |] 26-3 | 138-2 |) 28-8 | 17-2 1OS42 Be. 26-2 | 14-2 | 28-6 | 16-8 }} 29-2 16. 
Gl 1822) "25.0 Pleo 2rd ie GaRen: 26-2 | 13-8 || 27-4 | 16-3 |} 28-1 163 
7 | 18-3 || 24-8 | 12-4 || 27-5 | 16-4 W9G6 22. we 26-7 | 12-7 || 26-3 | 15-6 || 26-7 14. 
OULU 7-20) he Qs 20 wares) le kGo, 
1 Nine months. 2 See Statement IV, p. 509. 
4 
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IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES 


Consumption of Certain 
Manufactures, 


531 


Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
fiscal years 1911-36. 


~ Norz.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Raw : Cotton, 
Sugar, | Oil for aenae Rubber | Tobacco, Pugs Raw poet Silk, 
aw. Soap 1 Oil (including| Raw. Skin ipluding U as at Raw, ete. 
Industry.} 8°° Balata). on Linters). can! ccc 
ton gal. ewt cwt. lb. $ cwt. cwt. lb. 
271,532] 297,338 ~ 28, 035|17,204,271) 8,105,330] 812,622 81,017 121,748 
281,402} 407,825 80,916 44, 313/17, 203,513) 8,903,727] 727,939 82,661 112,581 
210,101} 393,239} 243,872 56, 755/22, 153, 588]13,486,459] 774,578 64,990 75,776 
347, 168 393, 862 265,789 44,504/17,598, 449] 8 831,010 769, 930 55,572 101, 669 
335,820} 411,797] 293,849 65, 045/18, 595, 957/12, 842,558] 730,325 55,370 94,458 
298.433} 615,923) 430,013 99, 132)20. 834, 672/12,441,731] 969,679 50,914 80,745 
365,772) 1,267,174 315, 621 107, 580}17, 702, 637] 12, 873,970 877, 634 15,846 138,765 
382,807] 2,081,672 408, 850 130, 956]17,824,947] 8, 796, 966 880,374 45,177 158,648 
359,470} 2,390, 107 459, 685 192, 272/25, 103,080] 5,427,544 Li 230 72,887 213,441 
540,787) 861,462} 578,986]  244,335/24, 345, 295/22, 654,661] 964,715 46, 553 298, 985 
347,504} 1,103,672 417,301 228, 062/20, 007, 411/10, 652,787 986,315 47,090 272,508 
432,212! 1,342,390 488 , 683 189, 525/20, 870,509] 5, 898 , 087 953, 860 77, 833 371,570 
571,728) 1,928,386 258,381 253, 957|14, 548, 694 7.947.410 1,252,615 203 , 844 368, 026 
419,710} 1, 886, 162 216, 082 288, 857 15, 941.339 461,581! 955, 966 340, 402 335,495 
419,371] 1,692,744 213,201 344, 509]13,712, 885 502,586] 1,008,793 249, 032 361, 403 
579,272) 2,591,232} 335,755) 469,893 14,943,864] 534,0891] 1,355,738 281,639] 529,446 
564,779] 3,177,800 297,706 502,312/17,446,774| 579,0851 1,497,438 123, 426 679, 923 
447,389] 3,377,856 623,148 582, 039/18,475, 772 678,6701| 1,462,246 99, 503 938,459 
409,585} 4,182,659 302, 197 777, 169}18, 726,618] 507,773: 1,511,270 27,390} 1,282,815 
402,871] 3,749,571 400,653} 733,400/17, 113,472] 486,442) 1,260, 699 42,620) 1,668,972 
415,090} 3,982,440 174,7]1 595,591]16,580,394| 345.4391 1,067,222 28,423] 1,954,395 
405,607) 3,922,152} 386,275] 552,694/13, 075.335 281,3161) 1,009, 023 18,348] 2,539, 133 
311,365] 3,610,175 407,055 410, 939/10, 199.212) 268 3551 1,009,073 15,810} 2,572,949 
229,330) 4,577,451 165, 257 511,681) 8,129,142} 313, 4821 1,394, 536 23,498} 2,505,200 
321,025} 4,287,377 130, 743 636,347} 9,414,889] 333,013: 1,434, 408 19, 166] 2,692,693 
296,358} 3,567,643 255,976}  569,286| 5,772,638] 404,7081 1,425,413 19,324} 3.001.902 
icabeucine! Artificial Manila, Rags, Aletling Crude 
Wool, W of t q uk Sisal, P . re Tron Beet ih Petroleum 
Raw.2 erate Rovings, Istle, Saat Ore Creolt. : for 
oe: Yarns,ets.| Tampico. a ae EyOute. Refining.’ 
aste. 
ewt. $ lb. cwt. ewt. ton ewt. "000 gal. 
64, 224 778,320 Nil 274,493 536, 604 Nil 186, 152 54,311 
71,954 689 , 304 Nil 291,976 564, 296 Nil 218,998 (WBIS): 
92,092 980, 432 1157 £0 346, 109 750,003} 2,116,933 276,170 . 143,338 
72,521| 1,072,066 129, 982 190, 867 716,882} 1,972,207 312,259 177,880 ~ 
131,940} 1,312,885 128,148 284, 620 540,922) 1,055,724 261,553 196, 203 
211,407} 2,587,949 183,278) 384,152) 510,472] 1,595,995 385, 959 186, 753 
145,812) 2,988,177 276,873 327,691 780,062} 2,318,547 816,509 135, 533 
115,380] 4,418,854]. 160, 090 496, 904 505,643} 2,203,506} 1,664,799 191,376 
158,767| 5,314,793 161, 206 315, 067 570,211} 2,227,919] 1,916,929 260, 820 
117,717] 5,847,787 360, 297 456.801 826,593] 1,632,011 451,349 298,541 
D2 a2 55,3311 512,109 457,497} 1,142,850] 1,950,291 1,198,605 311,719 
125,867] - 72,2541 570,450 189,071 686, 483 656, 902 166, 695 391, 293 
182,556 91,1031 933,791 219,591 870,542} 1,044,999 792,210 397,604 
193, 217 86,0621) 1,239,986 272,462). 1,123,282] 1,807, 223 1, 266, 799 418,791 
143, 629 58,2313] 1,684,811 258, 804] 1,232,567 911,586} 1,358,148 ; 440, 672 
134,344 61,4211) 1,689, 730 442,561) 1,307,473 1,053,593) 1,336,538 470,617 
164, 234 78,8753] 1,516,448 523,074] 1,364,897 1,445,504] 1,647,244 596, 467 
138, 957 81,3311] 1,563,020 529,541] 1,371,469] 1.491, 234 2,663, 166 709, 960 
140, 219 86,4701) 2,240,704 770,936} 1,314,494] 2,272, 130 3,444,911 865, 336 
103 , 343 62,9391] 2,132,362 464,378] 1,606,931] 2,456,919 2,738,777 1,110,170 
107,449 66,4931) 2,569,574 487,035] 1,254,557! 1,428,970 2,221,550 994,385 
96, 245 73,6941) 1,501,739 469,827) 1,363,974 802, 163] 1,704,029 1,016,355 
83 , 557 a 958, 047 753,350 792,085 66,514 745, 455 845, 588 
172,158} 119,3171) 2,082, 202 699 , 657 880,381 205,811} 1,241,609 1,026,711 
120, 123 90; 903! 965,341 424,579) 1,132,684] 1,060,843 1,856, 059 1,058,729 
192,191] 137,4741] 1,078,504 623.696] 1,164,889} 1,431,111 2,578, 380 1, 166, 803 
1Cwt. * Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 3 Prior to 1917 includes all crude 
petroleum. : 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 


United Kingdom. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 


Fruits— A. MarInty Foop. 
Apple’: freahic: <0 s¥a: Bayne the aie * eet 


2 Fruits, canned... 2 2.85. Sree sess we 
TP Gtalseme Tule eatee tees cee ee yee eee $ 

3 govern ty Be apt ais aerree Seo cue hemigptoc bush. 

4° 1F Earning. o4-.ewoustarcs ome cere Sena tee bush. 

5 | Canned vegetables........-.----+2++ +2007 ib. 

6 | Pickles and sauces......-..-----sess seco? ; 


Totals, Vegetables!..........--+--++2055 $ 


Grains and Products— 
Grains— 


9 RYGo. 0 ie Gauche eee we eee 4 aes pit 
10 War) een RR ORE On ies Gan gee oot oke ae i 


Totals, Grainslie.. si. ae.025-- +29 ek $ 


11 | Bran, shorts and middlings......-.--.---: oe 
12 Glereal food shee ne aeeie eitcoe were ere hte $ 
be a ee acacia 3. Or cacaca nD bush. 
$ 
141 Oatmeal and rolled oats.........---+++++> out 
15 Wih eat cclour cere ie ott ane oe aoc COrssit aan RE 
Totals, Grains and Products!........--- $ 
Sugar— 
16) |) ‘Gonfectionerye..6..- ose eee eee $ 
17. | -Maple sugar: i}... 65. ae-- peda ey a 
MOtalse OUSAT An. ee crete eerie celeron $ 
Toraus, A. Matnuy Foop!...........--- $ 
B. OrwEerR THAN Foon. 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
18 W bik y 6655. deo ree soon ee ae pf. gal. 
$ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!.........-. $ 
Rubber— 
19 Belting Ourubber 2 eee eae eee $ 
20 Canvas shoes, rubber soles.......-....---- pair 
$ 
21 Boots and shoes, rubber...........-+--++- pair 
22 Teelacandesolesec- ase tae ct nae cata $ 
23 Motor vehicle tire casings........-..--+-+++- $ 
24 Motor vehicle inner tubes..........---+--- $ 


Rotals, uber’. ose a data ee ue > 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Barleyer ate. eS, SD ee ep F 


1,894,514 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

1.677.220] 3,057,897| 1,807,398) 2,202, 053 
6.878.165} 11,368,385} 7,201,174] 8,456,959 
9° 403,604} 16/886.316| 24,082,578) 22,726,011 
528,908 898.066} 1,392,196} 1,271,154 
7,958,246} 12,706,637| 8,909,350} 10, 452, 283 
= = 2 750 

= = I 225 

“ is 14 * 

= = 15 2 

4,557, 634| 14,212,760} 15,634,099] 31,317,592 
178,978 674, 183 758.8141 1,300,448 
1,0431555| 1,357,265] 1,071,058} 1,497,404 
1,222,565] 2,031,538] 1,829,935] 2,803,197 
5.758,394| 1,398,043} 3,344,273] 5,179,377 
2426, 115 579,194| 1,815,126} 2.305.530 
8.522,742| 4,009,382} 7,973,704 9,900,380 
2'605,419| 1,138,017} 2,985,457| 3,491, 878 
1 287,472 241,820 111/425 405.235 
483.983 107.631 64.881} 168,238 
150,791,339| 112,787,849| 113,357, 139] 133,095, 085 
79,636,390} 75,699,056] 90,191, 151| 111,656,432 
85,326,533| 77,600,084] 95, 197, 180| 117, 681, 648 
1, 635,934 682,554 352,475 587.828 
1/226,559 517,894 386.800 548.109 
2°260,207| 2,795,236} 3,107,135] 3,388, 607 
2519 3 933 35.275 
2968 = 988 42.276 
505,294 403,733 488,479 482.358 
1.727.523] 1,430,565, 2,009,442] 2, 218, 638 
9° 400,747 2.551,249| 2,426,437| 2, 428,389 
7°323,094| 8.781.577} 8,724,402| 9,577,241 
98,473,465| 91,275,357| 109,611,265] 133,746, 818 
44, 168 74,423 77,422 106, 968 
25,944 32,928 30,925 30. 179 
4.099 5.070 5,351 4) 406 
61,005 83,274 87,302 116.512 
107,747,405] 106,393, 193] 120,819,904] 147,337, 462 
19, 899 12,770 18,361 14,021 
68.765 58,691 83° 818 70,558 
69, 183 58,931 34,013 72,364 
30.496 45,985 64,459 110,744 
334.030| 1,185,352| 2,127,922] 1,718. 202 
184.754 592.841| 1,111,009 800.607 
879° 182] 1,538,054] 1,350,392) 1,891,306 
1,095°388} 1,458,346] 1,265,590] 1,712,393 
331.793 329 505 374.195 347.574 
10, 634 72,163 12550 6.659 
112 2) 985 1.247 49 
2.878.563}  3,315,602| 3,436,653 


a 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36. 


nn 


United States. All Countries. 

1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
3.2138 4,493 2, 834 1,780, 026 3,476, 114 2,059, 618 2,288,010 
8,427 10,029 7,923 7,352,912] 12,823,785 8, 218, 846 8,821,752 

213, 092 80, 863 118,524 9,787,956] 17,547,577 24,968, 437 23,773,441 
12,321 4,254 8,655 558, 792 944, 841 1,460, 454 1,355, 944 
227,446 380, 420 251,105 8,676,256) 14,607,881 10,496,002} 11 258, 853 
1,901, 128 625,451 568, 386 1, 861, 843 2,707, 693 1,430, 267 1,409, 663 
1,337,304 337,413 303, 476 770, 272 1,876,331 848, 185 863, 386 
1,920, 249 1,815,207 2,375,906 1,950, 482 1,949, 022 1,855,158 2,387, 891 
630, 679 396,478 634,991 362,214 638, 733 405,191 639, 259 
98, 629 1,698, 494 1, 838, 469 6,755,112] 17,099,688 21,101,353 38, 162,952 
3,381 69, 465 65,351 281, 207 810, 295 1,013, 494 1,608,385 

813 44,580 408 1,080,851 1,433,524 1,178) 640 1, 601, 844 
2,042,592 894,071 1,042,514 2,686,598 4,911, 728 3,591, 664 4, 860, 294 
50 7,902,482 1,806, 344 9, 863, 054 1,569,569} 12,001,178 7,319,384 

15 6,003, 364 1,221,567 4,293,341 658, 747 8,210, 230 3,674, 119 

120, 905 3,514, 848 787,085}) 13,824,449 5,707,502} 12,873,595 12,739, 083 
44,043 1,334, 794 212,645 4,300, 592 1, 747,650 4,915, 135 4,520, 822 
25045, 771 604, 503 1,576 82211, 332 2,788,213 (EYORYR) 664, 242 
1,405, 538 386, 567 801 4,030,240 1,513,598 463, 420 291, 643 
431,449] 13,933,191 21,583,831)! 239,373,255 175,534,255] 165,701,983 179, 124, 180 
261,505 11,196,828) 16,660,253 130. 546,365] 118,969, 445 132, 441, 685 148,576,975 
1,829,154] 18,983,538 18, 156, 363]) 143, 695,931 “193 284,392) 146, 467, 012 157, 383,360 
1,829, 932 2,599,358 2,613, 665 2,142,785 2,598, 860 3,013, 465 3,240,413 
1,416, 635 2,799,416 2,398, 136 1,531,524 2,015, 610 3,259,579 2,988, 324 
40,906 42,910 66, 747 2,399, 732 2,981, 706 3,274, 009 3,554, 774 
3,280, 217 2,751, 557 2,440,277 1,376, 802 3,572,247 2,872, 633 2,604, 039 
2; 731,557 2,789,940 2,708, 160 1,061, 880 3,017,394 2,935, 114 2,919. 996 
- 4,658 16, 505}! _ 568, 731 463,245 550, 733 573,412 

- 11, 966 32, 767 2,000, 807 1,705,451 2,330, 784 2,670, 864 

3,114 64, 562 179, 826 5, 268,371 5,619, 937 4,936, 827 4,858,947 
133927 201,479 574,660) 16,987,110 19,729, 782| 18,386,040 19,382,617 

6, 223, 536 25,647,214] 24,287, 603i] 168,050. 881 153,318,519} 177,929, 662 189, 850, 047 
4,260 4,961 7,045 213,415 219,322 251, 408 305, 104 
2,251,563 3, 133, 602 3,965, 248 3,176,471 2,295,042 3, 176,655 4,022,139 
363, 896 468,489 641,074 543, 153 370, 443 475,398 649, 739 
444 823 641,461 1,031,801 1,223,214 1,568,353 1,324, 583 1,481,776 
8,983,137} 27, 593,578) 26,652,672 180, 850,597] 174,959,074 193,908,632} 207,926, 168 
1,659, 962 2,134, 858 2,915, 796 1,992,059 2,543, 225 2,201,515 2,991,354 
11,553, 409 13,085,161} 15,918,595 9,920,907} 16,028,484 13,407,076] 16,288,585 
12,076, 897 13, 187,890 15,943,851 9,972,611] 16,586,299 18,547,945] 16,355,413 
583 293 20,170 176, 243 286, 412 495, 227 552,921 

166 48 46 1,172,944 1,966,921 3,118,539 2,435,352 

161 47 53 641, 806 1,029,381 1,649, 255 1, 205, 264 

795 17, 687 5,775 1, 337, 136 2,143, 886 2,043,340 2,560, 801 

1,556 30,155 12,256 1,671,951 2,173,548 2,031, 666 2,480,596 

- = 103 379, 238 370, 560 434, 884 400, 596 

6,125 9,788 298, 564 3,022,931 4,002,561 6,325, 367 6, 666, 294 

213 285 42,392 181, 783 304, 724 491,130 551, 903 
95,879 128, 966 477, 406 6, 645, 869 8,968,722} 12,425,465 12,901,311 


> OF ht we 
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36 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ———_—_—_— —_ 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
{. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—conc. 
B. OrneR THAN Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
1 \i@loVer seed 5 oie. ss Kanne sons seen bush. 34,305 54,009 9,006 22,933 
171, 209 416,078 107,035 221,249 
9 | iGrassisted ory. eae teens o> sone aee 2 bush. 800 1,200 925 7,792 
376 1,092 1,777 9,790 
Totals, Seeds. Toc. Wins one vce eee enee $ 224,211 493,396 179, 732 340,423 — 
3 | Dobsaecd leale. Gist... e tle eye eens lb. 14,618,897} 8,288,753 9,903,130] 8,182,158 © 
$ 3,880,096] 2,083,988 2,710,918} 2,531,612 
4 | “Hay and fodderics. 00s scae. ets s cee eee’ $ 242, 642 436,528 393, 926 438, 103 
Totats, B. OTHER THAN Foop!.......... $ 6,453,847| 6,104, 653 6,837,742) 6,924,513 — 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ductsleser rrr oe ree ee orcas 114, 201,252] 112,497,846 127,657 646] 154,261,975 
II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
BC attla§ 25. 0e eae epee ie 28 Sie eames a8 erg No. 24,301 54,448 47,861 2,811 
$ 1,721,544} 3,504,613) 3 085, 021 190, 240 
6 WAGESOBS.. cc. Seee See ise ce eee site eat rete No. 4 997% 
$ 200 550 5,900 49 525 
q SETS ccs IE Ie ic ns Sets toe ole Not oraobegen te No. = - - 5 
$ = = = 250 
Totals, Animals, Living!.............--- $ 1,724,674, 3,509,487); 3, 117,191 241,456 
Fishery Products— 
Fish, Fresh— 
8 Topsters eee ire. ee nn etloc minaret cwt. - 1 
$ = 21 85 23 
9 Galion. seen ase ences oe enti eee creme ewt. 32,135 51,416 44,189 48,453 
$ 409, 708 742,595 621, 105 670,979 
10 Wikia te: figs cess am seers ret ehe che set Rematch ewt - - = - 
$ = - = -— 
Totals, Fish, Fresh!. 0.0.0.0 0.0006.005 005 $ 412,563 792,041 832, 406 917,965 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
ii Codfish, dried sartcihe cs io oe eee cwt. 783 90 46 
§ 328 3,300 600 425 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, ete.1........ $ 22,640 50,318 69,465 61, 022 
Fish, Preserved— | 
12 Lobsters, canned..........:s00e++2eeees cwt. 30, 849 30,374 27,521 25,131 
$ 1,356,178 1, 167,598 1923226360 1, 253, 638 
13 Salmon, canned..........000eseeeeeeeeee ewt. 102,201 129, 223 142, 637 192,223 
$ 1,985,800) 2,601,631 3,265,640} 4,190,414 
14 Gardinesteck csc cele de eee skeen cwt. 1,004 2 - 
7,860 1, 769 483 - 
Totals, Fish, Preserved!...........++--- $ 3,350,604) 3,771,590 4,500,215} 5,445,204 
Totals, Fishery Products!...........--- $ 3,785,807} 4,613,944) 5, 402, 086 6,424, 191 
Furs— 
Furs, Undressed— 
15 Beaver skilis .: dss) needs eee aes eee $ 458, 862 348, 808 370, 333] 240,177 
16 Hox skinsesa. sae to \, Haare grigh aes « TeRee $ 4,187,785| 5,551,527] 6, 598,136| 6,710,772 
17 Marten skins sas. acct leer ose hei grarens $ 181,817 172, 736 185,471 175, 39€ 
18 Mink BIGDSs sesy os wd deat oeee Ds Se enS 395, 104 707, 858 754, 153 506, 211 
19 Musicrat Sikingecn. ..2e sae Gieste = 0-1 eka : 784,929 701, 055 1,020, 602 672,441 
Totals, Furs, Undressed!..........-+++-+ 6, 720, 827 8,564,553) 10,005,253 9, 259, 52k 
Totals, Pure) das ss «seh ses Feet anere 6,779,514} 8,810,882] 10,362, 789| 9,774, 694 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE » 53F, 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 

1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

| 607 347 1,608 952 68, 121 117, 405 16,753 31.545} 1 
3,059 2,879 19.559 9,329] 335.660| 905.401 191.028] 300.051 

lee 8.043 21.288 77, 645 86.399 13732 97°351 84.768 103.181; 2 
: 5.471 17'462|  358.931| 224" 686 8'819 24°482| 369/840 252.713 
284,696 660,738} 398,761] 245,982] 682,042| 1,650,395| 657,234 681,103 

2,401 533 382 3,720] 14,748,069] 8,460,639} 10,294,600 8,884,737| 3 


562 139 98 410) 3,902,244) 2,110,265) 2,773,452) 2,664,681 
278,332 227,154] 1,285,057 815,345 723, 469 370,316) 1,996,923} 1,544,629) 4 


948,114) 13,329,602) 15,554,492} 18,010,538] 22,519,821) 30,845,452) 32,324,465} 34,935,709 


3,905,813) 22,312,739) 43,148,070) 44,663,210) 203,370,418) 205,804,526) 226,233,097) 242,861,877 
Se Oe Se 
: 
| 


9, 226 5,624 31, 167 140,526 37,359 64, 209 83,430 147,792) 5 

| 531, 809 339,618] 1,757,011 7,019,224) 2,374,785) 3,965,769} 4,979,152} 7,360,179 

| 5, 124 5, 946 3,490 10, 703 5, 229 6,175 3,906 11,257) 6 

| 201, 674 298, 646 405,981 1,216, 246 215, 282 333, 586 455,004; 1,311,191 

1,672 77 158 30,301 5,579 5,993 4, 695 34,725} 7 

3,460 480 3,355 531, 763 24,193 21, 702 24,407 556, 982 

| 928, 683 771,818} 2,358,492) 9,078,806] 2,829,953) 4,471,870] 5,710,296} 9,577.305 

| 

119, 249 101,317 99, 387 99,197 119, 251 101,318 99,395 99,198) 8 

| 1,913,900} 1,558,211 1,629,383} 1,815,551) 1,913,941 1,558,232) 1,629,481 1,815,612 

28, 741 51,922 58, 605 61,940 76, 756 117, 209 112, 889 119,697, 9 

231,916 392,927 486, 888 483, 009 731,732} 1,268,352} 1,219,661 1, 256, 453 

: 86, 321 114, 087 112, 722 120, 357 86,321 114, 087 112, 722 120,357] 10 

\ 824,457} 1,052,720) 1,074,193) 1,284,755 824,457) 1,052,720) 1,074,193) 1,284,755 

6, 185,819] 6,742,282) 7,368,480] 8,916,554] 6,730,552] 7,737,482] 8,355,079] 9,984, 674 

| 81, 266 73,991 83, 388 75, 358 319, 288 335,779 358, 169 266,411) 11 

|. 374, 001 403, 758 487,353 388,894) 1,563,386) 1,783,090) 2,087,489} 1,362,980 

813,760} 1,031,808} 1,266,859} 1,172,006) 3,216,397) 4,110,530) 4,750,960) 4,031,658 

15,304 11,613 8,523 5,954 65, 062 59,305 52,913 45,519} 12 

| 606, 763 407, 136 453, 697 318,662). 2,711,307} 2,222,128) 2,508,173) 2,269,904 

8,735 39, 633 323 39,977 288, 286 503, 037 392,321 513,301} 13 
47,199 226, 853 5, 708 235,113] 3,603,628} 5,773,403} 5,989,887) 7,344,642 

- 1 = 1 22,691 34, 260 52,755 53,429) 14 

- 10 = 4 168, 561 263,560 418,135 450, 284 


811, 9421 766, 253 671,794 747,768] 6,693,467} 8,456,921) 9,305,374] 10,418,916 


| 
| 


7,829,650) 8,558,355] 9,321,056) 10,860,004) 16,658,723} 20,323,170) 22,425,636} 24,459,042 


i 374, 343 470,359 262.737 413, 793 836, 648 837, 707 640, 447 662,645) 15 
{ 504, 890 780,685] 1,274,950} 1,287,022) 6,082,387} 7,289,002} 8,559,455) 8,707,437) 16 

: 94,981 137,800 115,304 207, 672 278,573) -/ 318,916 303, 116 389,639) 17 
798,368) 1,465,397 1,120,480} 1,622,049 1,198,096} 2,202,563 1,895,932] 2,154,509) 18 
117,524 449, 879 311, 800 663, 679 916,422 1, 174,684 1,368, 245 1,386,059) 19 


2,460,115] 4,402,752 4,097, 853 5,623,071} 10,633,750} 14,030,007) 14,897,986} 15,738, 166 


k 2,494,134 4,455,565] 4,160.590| 5,720,958] 10,757,412} 14,363,776] 15,383,771] 16.395, 705 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


LSE W0 dem et Reh ds Aeneas pace tens Berets dts een | 
Hides and'skinss rawr nec a eee es cwt. 
Ceathersunmanulactured: 4.0. cee. .  e eee $ 
Leather, manufaetured... atest asc bee $ 
Meats— ; 
Bacomandshamstt: css ae ee cae re 
Beeivtresher gee ore eee ee oye 
Pork {res ae cies oe Pe eae a a ES 
Pork#dry salted pickied= ee ee he 
Poultry eee ere er eee ete een lb. 
$ 
Totalse Meateireerrsa inten eee es $ 
Milk and Its Products— 

UCCEE: Pee Ree ee ene Tee ree tienes se Ne 
Cheese en aes Aas oo 5 See oe ea ua ee oyt 
Milk? processed: stcn.c..c i see Sets os is See te 

Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
Fish ard" whale oiler s.. eee et on ce eee ane 
iCardtand*compounds....c.0. pass ae eee oye 
allo wete) soee eo 22 ee ees er ok etree cwt 
$ 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes! $ 
Hepes rte tee cence te eee mite terearte doz 
Honey Err ee rer ene 
Sausage:casingsts sass). we ne eee alee $ 
Fanka gest hes Ser are RELA aes ewt 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 
Ik. Fibres and Textiles. 
COLON. Sade Mena ha en Ce RANT © Sea $ 
Silk and manufactures of, 7.0.p...........--. $ 
Silk-socks:and*stockings, {77202 :.....7 doz.pr. 
Wool— 
Wool Tawi coe em cas 2 
Woollenclothinoweees acces. eae $ 
sRotale: AWOOLE Sy sere ieee ieee $ 
Silk} artificialie ee. owed eeen n. keene $ 
Binder*t wine 3200 ees tte oe ee een ere 
Felt-manufacturesta, 1). ssi eek potent $ 
ALG ca ae cae ee oe ee oe et enade ese citer nara a cwt 
$ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1933. 


14, 261,527 


9,504, 252 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 


1,634 
10,734 
85, 337 

2,400, 834 
265, 271 


945, 597 
12,366, 426 
76,763 


234, 898 


37,185 
665, 867 
714, 133 

7,710, 667 
171,151 
1, 127,588 


74,166 
9,621 
17,979 
121,961 
1, 267 
4,138 


149, 837 
1,920, 055 


397,749 
1, 853, 093 
166, 445 
386, 629 
10,835 
15,732 


44,707,074 


276, 200 
76, 637 
26,395 

213,328 


2,604,343 
485, 085 
9,372 


495, 132 
111, 620 


1,949,624 


22,747,475 


54,567,585 


482,348 


1935. 


12,512 
24,295 
171,815 
2,825, 122 
560, 424 


1,270,529 


2,831, 867 
530, 024 


376, 741 
76,814 
35, 000 

258,305 


3,671,981 
465, 746 
12,101 


1936. 


5,880 

23 , 608 
158, 823 
3,426, 423 
592,824 


1, 186, 509 
19, 030,333 
24,420 
157,316 
5,943 

85, 282 
2,403 
38,310 
1,582,543 
371,708 


21,162,489 


71,358 
1,655, 987 
528,781 
6,001, 637 
160, 615 
1, 295, 458 


8,953, 082 


592, 108 
131,832 
181,797 
2,338, a 


40 


2,539,908 


912,060 
235 , 292 
1,542, 807 
124,350 
667, 054 


348, 613 


47,843 
327,304 


3,176,279 
503 , 853 
7,277 


513, 437 
130, 674 


67,737 
392, 227 
142,791 

6,773 

46,532 


2,330,693 


7s 


oo i 


54,592,114 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Oe 


United States. 


All Countries. 


377, 679 
279,891 
1,805, 242 
3,514, 834 
684, 726 


1,276,051 
19,998,575 
179,707 
1,197,926 
9,908 

132, 022 
24,050 
198, 862 

3, 164,790 
596, 365 


singdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 
Si .c ol) 0. cee aoe nn ine te crn nnn he SS 


1936. 


382,417 
417,447 
3,454,341 
4,312,861 
823,790 


1,201,012 
19,407, 285 
92,573 
916,415 
65, 223 
1,002,572 
32,562 
325, 527 
2,064, 402 
488,431 


1, 703 , 920 
325 , 898 
32,942 
298, 733 
58,477 
305, 257 


988, 752 


2,006, 633 
455,509 
2,304,461 
212,538 
1, 220, 679 
264,934 
316, 286 


86,848,144 


1,819,350 
184,324 
271.000 

1,772,981 


5,019,358 
689 , 337 
175,701 


929,941 


292,897 


120, 005 
710,580 
387, 182 
102, 255 
419,090 


7,523,144 


1,679, 765 
424,034 
190, 013 

2,426,343 
100, 080 
656, 679 


3,631,980 


1, 140, 856 
304, 789 
1,957,982 
151, 204 
1,070, 660 
250,171 
346, 748 


100,932,110 


1,736, 169 
301,326 
331,397 

2,118,917 


8, 723, 846). 


1, 645, 767 
306, 843 


2,055, 046 


589,376 
186, 826 
1,077,961 
336, 464 
194,937 
748, 154 


10,273,697 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934 
| 61,352. 133,790 215,215 251,894 150, 084 293,794 
95,451 312,389 218,877 374, 241 132, 987 344,076 
_ 365,833] 2,328,435] 1,347.582| 3,077,792 533,040] 2,590, 163 
- 306, 220 435,108 243,616 463,906] 2,428,693] 3.289 '695 
|. 52,601 76, 292 41,317 53, 649 221,810 384, 829 
| 12, 685 7,335 3,291 6, 889 402,101 960, 178 
: 321,943 197,409 114,751 213,710] 4,023,518] 12, 683.273 
|. 3,052 1,691 26,726 42,, 834 50, 879 102,771 
) 30, 855 11, 280 281, 802 511,056 373,333 626,921 
14,507 3, 667 5, 837 57,177 38,315 14,098 
| 156,873 48,333 80, 366 885, 613 364,072 161,044 
| 10,723 1,80 4 2,461 61,104 35, 690 
119, 205 26,399 10 49, 182 479,641 272, 621 
49,203 9,149 40,923 97,913]| 1,552,375} 1,688,919 
| 8.398 1,684 7,564 19, 782 307, 205 285,962 
lf pts Se ee 
737,746 386, 806 568,146} 1,830,811|} 6,683,140] 15,503,994 
i 345 44 50 661 32,060 44,019 
6,150 1,042 1,171 16, 609 589,537 818,996 
6,195 11,816 6,934 31,208 857, 116 749, 669 
| 76,259 157,313 100, 867 425,724] 8,758,415} 8,176,271 
4,50 5,126 7,233 15,356 276, 851 234, 806 
98,031 102,533 148,323 178,129] 2,211,751] 1,853,897 
Pf 
325,730 297 , 883 250,401 627,131] 11,706,193] 10,886,289 
——— 
bea 
559,586 362,944 773,090 647,203|| 1,527,414 447, 068 
| 102,944 161, 623 186,571 196, 112 225, 606 174,011 
| 1,294 51 1,285 5, 558 42,, 660 22,376 
im 7,755 381 10,984 52,284 269 , 436 161,481 
1,418 2,598 57,425 100, 002 15,021 10,744 
| 4,947 8,508 301,331 655,919 39,433 34,591 
i" 127,700 176,324 527,145 957,084 586,716 391, 662 
ie 9,314 539 60,374 7,173 270,340] 2,122,904 
1,961 172 9,050 1,539 66,400 448, 236 
We. 8,262 8,610 6,413 6,369]| 2,679,536] 2,306,248 
765 810 678 693 981,575 187,786 
, 200, 236 274.409 317, 882 242,947 524,241] 1,046,010 
| 995.393 226,745 928, 131 250, 146 249.316 242,044 
174,835 288, 264 266, 109 346, 693 199,796 310.846 
—— ——_—_—____|— |] ——_—— —_—_—_—. 
3,948,692] 18,435,329] 19,922,848] 34,058,519] 54,333,047] 75,151,480 
| SSS) | ee ee ee = SS, | ee eee eee 
43,101 83,382 7,055 5,906] 1,096,140] 1,345,459 
| 2,630 2.220) 18,524 112,786 60,566 159,536 
3 469 24 306 132,360 208,972 
| 99 2,766 137 2,039 959,250] 1,404,244 
| 465,416] 7,914,861 753,299] 4,676,866] 4,020,751| 10,903,821 
54,390) 1,360,968 150, 161 982,172 374,613} 1,922,433 
|. 22,259 23 , 606 40,960 103,542 75, 621 107,847 
i 90,487 . 1,431,380 231,973} 1,153,446 474,585} 2,094,259 
i. 985 984 2,335 2,891 $1,586 212, 874 
95,418 68,217 28,916 107, 648 166, 129 150,317 
| 499.517 317,186 180,798 623,394 855, 438 705,496 
2, 4,652 4,879 5,473 396, 807 461, 226 
| 65,786 104,599 83, 149 169, 020 77, 638 118,968 
98,171 349, 154 309, 829 613,982 164,801 455, 612 
867,628! 2,530,968 854,821| 2,612,474) 4,731,0941 7,828,684 


7 200 
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540 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. $$ ————_—_——_s 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
1V. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— e 

1 Oe SD Our LAStnITS stem ae ee ey-11e eae M ft 4 == |e 178 20 
$ 596 - 1.52 225 

2 Woseehardwoodts ea. cde ante es te ees M ft 4,218 8,143 9,847 6,923 
g 132,554 243,787 . 301, 219 284, 503 

3 Poles, telegraph and telephone.......... = ee = = 
4 Reilroad tessa wesa.ccde ane ose oee 2, 00 800 67, 806 320, 203 
779 1,153 36, 134 171, 624 

Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... 137, 758 245 , 836 342, 291 461,922 
Bh: Reber tn Secs mace tates ace state teens oes cama © 2 - - 5 
i - ~ 23 

Planks and Boards— 

6 Birch rene crane | Pte ae arte ersnOe M ft 37,276 46,437 63, 436 67,921 
929, 605 1,280, 097 1,761,029 1,846, 250 
7 Douelastfirs. cs ee oe nae Te M ft. 91,783 266, 633 333, 649 390,946, 
1,268,837] 3,962,851 5.295,522| 6,268,343 
8 1 BS Ce eR vt 2 Pane Bodie, Fok ortear in ane M ft. 10,176 18,421 26,475 32,247 
467, 248 699,175} 1,025,677 1,296, 120 
9 SPEUCE. ca mae et ne eae eens M ft. oie (15 224, 347 297,714 188, 852) 
843.013} 3,584,261 5,402,171 3,505, 808 
Totais, Planks and Boards!......... M ft 197,807 595, 647 766,578 712,516 
: 3,795.809] 10,302,495} 14,521,798] 13,926,422) 

10"tPulpwood ern ease ate - 21 2,904 ~ 

- 116 22,984 ~ 

11 SHine les es pecsrse cis oo eee h oar oe oracles squares. ~ 3,635 6,416 16,171 
$ 4.427 8,441 13,032 38, 243 
LAE SHGO Ks ie eerie aeons oe tee 152.274 148, 400 150,391 162, 884) 
13 .|. HSpoolwood get ee ose ne eee 8.000 §,947 6, 699 7,349 
363,927 307, 047|- 292, 655 333,716 

14 | Ember, squarese...anec ss ete ee - 23, 243 40,677 24,018 26,215 


445, 226 646, 473 451,301 571,980 
5,066,974] 11,946,193) 16,393,243] 16,273,650 


————————— | $< 


Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... 


Wood, Manufactured— 
15 Moons, sashes etewern... eee sees ee mane 
16 Match splintshhest= oc cadensnte soto es 
Wood pulp— 
17 Chemicalteee. sees, snot ee ren eee 


13, 133 385, 081 825,603} 2,234,800 
364,369 323,525 377, 548 318, 191 


264, 182 417,055 646, 899 699, 710 
818,754] 1,158,699} 1,635,870; 1,790,082 


18 Mechanical. nse. tect ee ear 307,412 161,975 62,206 416, 208 
373,422 153,315 66, 123 426, 603 
otala*W.OOG pulp saat ere eee 571,594 579,501 709, 123 1,116,427 


1,192,176) 1,313,243) 1,702,028) 2,217,830 
1,851,265) 2,374,905} 3,470,224) 5,296,334 


Totals, Wood, Manufactured!....... 


Paper — 
19°) PRulp and froresboard*,.. iinet esas. cen 99,483 134, 490 174, 696 193, 9238 
329, 522 407,178 521, 088 598, 102 
638, 251 838, 070 1,920,552 2,375, 489 
3, 680 4,081 11,746 18,142 
31,620 33,175 88,016 132, 035) 
1,433, 137 2,398, 452 1,502,533 2,269, 552 
2,950, 081 4,300, 690 2,374, 235 3,424,312 


205 Pa persboardtorps ue ...baatecene 2 ise 
aL |. PBoolepapers Meter i rae ae ee 


22 ING WSDIINU Dapebe erent eee 


20. | PWreppIne papetrera cocina de eee ome 17,870 9,600 liver hays: 7, 660 
88, 0238 47,604 31,441 36,491 

TotalsPaperl: pees eswt.c cusses 4,254,995} 5,948,280} 5,402,143 6,997,774 

24 |Books and printed matter.................-. 128, 562 133, 823 186,359 205, 176 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 

Papert. Seine laa ere $ 11,391,796] 20,403,201} 25,451,969} 28,772,934 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1934. 


a a aaa ( aa | (a ee ee 


298, 295 


—_—_ Oe | | 


Se 


| a em a ee ee, Pe eee 


eS. 6 | | | 


——. ee es eee | |] | | 


728 


6,342,370 
15, 232,173 


Ss ee | |] | 


12,906, 150 
25, 102,381 


a rr | a ee 


20, 621,899 


27,320, 883 


———— ee | | | 


i 
i 


296,715 


61,871, 269 
298, 220 


93,914,355) 102,156,637 


540 
1,645 
361,007 


74, 136, 863 


eee eee | | | | 


—_—_—_—_——— | | | Et 


LST \ RII. GRGGRemememaememme \temscsammmser semmmpmeme=e aeeee | Sere scorene seas | eee eee ee eee 


1935. 1936, 
197,875 205,815 
1,791,575} 2,037,924 
16,346 16,810 
379, 149 424, 289 
194,329 201,013 
529, 835 565,018 
594, 507 966,358 
420, 696 513,820 
3,957,124] 4,455,839 
160, 564 284,470 
415, 058 743 , 847 
72,785 85,913 
2,069,860} 2,429,436 
530, 158 646, 878 
8,059,056) 10,179,725 
121, 267 119, 207 
3,387,914) 3,585,504 
450, 092 368, 540 
9,024,183) 7,896,565 
1,301,301 1,382,714 
24,900,902} 27,605,281 
1,003, 102 973, 738 
7,131,238] 6,943,102 
1,427,227) 2,867,885 
3,505,425) 7,692,957 
691,442 675,507 
8, 123 10,897 
340, 049 466, 237 
119, 163 89,346 
1,707,425) 1,477,822 
44,282,275) 52,046,263 
833,607] 2,289,547 
377, 548 318,191 
9,403,860) 10,339,190 
22,567,432) 24,547,748 
2,412,218] 2,733,355 
2,754,812) 2,869,482 
12,249,540) 13,722,878 
25, 869,296] 28,103,970 
28,411,698} 31,872,820 
279,596 307, 223 
858, 215 981,152 
2,514,140) 3,039,637 
50, 702 61, 296 
351, 254 435,014 
47,850,462} 53,261,626 
82,147,844) 90,761,379 
245,953 251,291 
690,446 751,887 
87,569,412! 97,094, 240 
818, 420 


669, 324 


_-_ WS OS = 


Co Gm ss GS 


19 
il 
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13 


14 
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17 
18 


19 
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23 
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542 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to Unite 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. a 
1933. 1934. 1935 1936. 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
ft [Pigs ingots And billetste. ca. acct vee: ton - 9,726 27,231 62,98 
: $ = 193, 035 636,396 1,353, 8 
9) [Sera iron OF steel ..ch.0c0ts Ota. se eo be ton 88 776 2,195 li 
$ 1,327 6,674 21,289 2,3] 
+ \{Rolling-mill products. 003.0)... 0.0. ete oe ton ; 240 9, 622 41,539 46, 0 
$ 23,901 267,590 1, 253, 789 1,376, 3( 
4:\Pubes and jpipests.... sa deees weewes oo aeelee eee $ 13, 562 22), 2123 25,426 34, Af 
5A TWALOR Sree aes Se ts, saouectererre IME $ 12,595 95,112 315,841 385, 7) 
GuiHarm Implements../5: sete se ce... os eevee ets $ 217,495 292,816 593,915 774, 5: 
7) \(Pandware and. cuLlery. fees see ass se eeie er $ 529, 103 860, 737 1,112,607 1, 266, 9 
Machinery— : R 7Z 
SimyAd ding machiness. teers. cca ee $ 40,794 60, 726 114, 627 205,38) 
9 | -BKlectric vacuum cleaners......c0...2..7.-- $ 1, 257, 663 307, 060 230, 885 540, 0! 
102 Sewing machines... sien oats «25. western $ east 4,872 4,947 1,71 
1 Washing machines and wringers........... $ 107,586 153,313 349,470 38a 
12 TypewLivers and parts... s seer -eiciaetas $ 879, 422 11, 119 12,965 13,9 
Totals MMachinery2.e 2.2... eceee $ 2,920,719 1,388,039 2,061,513 2, 560, 6 
TST pols 7a: Se Rai Ber, cre atte tates, nema nets $ 160, 626 223, 250 267,835 315,8) 
Vehicles— 
1450S eAtitomobiles Vineisht-. cee ta... cheer No. 13 6 4 
$ 9,944 1,921 2,009 2,9 
15 | Automobiles, passenger................--- No. 1,875 2,471 5,277 3,9 
: $ 1,055,404 1,645,380 3,530,912 2, 7258) 
16:|.; Aatomobilés, parts of 2.0, 20% .5.. seu AU $ 360, 537 21,828 19, 646 19,0 
ee 
Totals, Vehicles!........6......0.05- $ 1,426,268} 1,670,701} 3,553,535} 2, 751,8 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!.... $ 5,574,895|  5,237,085| 10,074,340| 11,159,6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
17 |Aluminium in bars, blocks, etc.............. cwt 80,523 229 , 022 270, 232 330,6 
$ 1,216,537| 4,069,258] 4,629,061) 5,745,5 
{StliB pass... Mpa w Ss fs ccies Gee ee eto on seems $ 550, 427 602, 141 464, 225 363,4 
Copper— 
19 COpper OO rscteieet Heer ere ewt. 107, 105 170, 205 28, 697 10,8 
} $ 321,314 893, 781 137,048 58,2 
26 ..|.-Copper-blisterac:-3 sn veneer eee werewt. - - - 
eB § wy % 5 
217) 2 Copper imiingots, barsjetcih ...4.c0 auéom. cwt. 1,056, 042 12 75.579 1,963,329 2,034,3 
$ 5,828, 109 9,810,054] 14,398,141) 16,102,1 
‘Votals,{Copperiaes Ree oh ao. eke Aros eb 6,193,147} 10,881,661) 14,741,154) 16,3814 
QP SIE obit th OTGETS oid Bc os Loe tet ee cwt = a = % 
co g re a ist 4 
23 |) beadainepigs,-etCi ands ose ee cwt. P8252 Na PP Pretivits 1,832,589 1,877,¢ 
‘ $ 1,812, 774 3,289, 246 3, 185,588 5, 234, 4 
Nickel= + ‘s 
24 Nickel in:ore, matte, etG=...0.4.0..00ecn- cwt. 54, 735 258, 818 379, 953 400,§ 
; $ 982,835| 4,657,310} 6,838,730} 7, 218,4 
25 ol on Nickel ofine mxi~.esererese ee rere sew. 3,906 79,719 61,212 204,¢ 
: 4 $ 140, 426 3,827,623 2,748,981 9,064, ! 
IGeho Nickel, oxidessg.3.cs a Ae ce ee ewt eats 1,856 3,193 2,¢ 
$ 31,883 58,816 110, 144 84,( 
Totals, wNickel 4. o5.,... once $ 1,155,144 8,548,749 9,697,855 16,367, 
Precious Metals— ; 
27 | Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ OZ. ~ - i = | 
Gs $ 300 380 - EI 
28 | Gold bullion, other than monetary........ OZ. - 1,950,543 486, 449 73m 
5 i $ = 60,981,255) 16,702,500 2,599,t 
29 | Platinum in concentrates.................. $ 616,600} 2,021,750} 5,402,955} 5,174)! 
30 SIVEr IMOTCs ee eae ate ee See as OZ. - - = 61, 
< , $ ~ - ~ 328 
31 SriverzbulltOn tc one hte cata ence OZ. 50,047 482,352 2,464,911 1,552.4 
$ 12, 762 211,520 1,188,918 1, 035,| 
Totals, Precious Metals! pSbeedy RS $ 711, 184' 63,500,509! 23,498,743 9, 239,! 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued 


, 
f RC | Tas SPR ce Toke See |r ny ea eee |e eee Mc ATR Aether eh ete 


3,669,148 


3,797,051 
| 2/291'306 
| 54, 264,323 


3,479,351 
966,944 
2,644,814 
775,585 


United States. 


1934, 1935. 
72,859 44,072 
2,695,148} 1,084,899 
81,505 46 
487, 278 371, 600 
4,878 1, 633 
123,541 42, 683 
256, 109 83, 146 
2,618 
322,519 603, 040 
8,756 55,371 
1,777 
1,068 3,487 
19,112 1,646 
498 
3,659 3, 253 
216,359 213, 204 
3,059 8,947 
14 
1,710 6, 064 
330 
84,535 75,437 
23,53 51,050 
116, 758 151,097 
4,348,230} 2,739,062 
22,205 36,217 
362, 867 579,434 
89, 420 57,470 
191,579 223, 125 
1,006,094 973, 889 
148, 034 454,657 
1, 246, 096 te awe 
= 405 
2,284,241] 4,508,924 
40, 620 19, 183 
161, 665 76,726 
89,726 85,831 
1,618,268} 1,543,184 
410, 149 433,501 
10,702,445] 10,688,412 
16,018 if 
340, 255 150, 102 
12,660,968] 12,381,698 
= 117,645 
2,628,966] 3,718,241 
767,138] 2,304,303 
25,629,671) 80,023,431 
3,424, 823 1, 280, 929 
1,145, 062 548, 738 
5,669,451] 5,081,710 
2,331,070} 2,636,063 


31,989,242] 87,232,749 


Sas Se eS ES Sr Pe 


i 


RI SERRE RR ena ee (Smet eats Pee cite ciadeded With che robe 


Min eet a 


nl hel eet a 


i Se ee) 


17,373,943 


) 
[ a me (a a a eee) 


138, 689 
4,767,713 
2,309,548 

80,815,354 
600 


1,226,111 

771, 664 
16,871,081 
10,361, 830 


tasial a1 96 Sul er ees aoc ee ee 


97,136, 587 


All Countries. 


ia 
Om SSH Oe 82 DD ot 


13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


24 
28 


29 
30 


31 


EEN ( 

1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
20,755 83,517 71,869 119,881 
907, 680 2,930,012 1, 767, 267 2,739,748 
38,621 143,747 89, 652 128,371 
199,707 889, 558 742, 285 1,163, 261 
5,634 36, 182 64, 754 78, 704 
235, 212 1, 080, 697 1,967,381 2,463,441 
613,739 805, 114 886, 287 917.938 
65, 254 386,711 850, 834 1,065, 028 
1,324,776 1,819, 826 3, 567, 253 6,344, 437 
896, 735 1,363,473 1,823,704 2,108,350 
50, 237 63, 207 134,573 322,019 
1,305,998 338,367 295, 277 669, 701 
435,549 649,051 1,907,814 1,552, 803 
134, 429 162,616 393,271 541,996 
992,950 290,340 389,115 181,323 
3,938,433} 2,923,526] 5,368,997 5,803,925 
357, 557 584, 670 811, 122 994,314 
2,247 7,041 12,737 17,420 
806, 093 2,519, 838 4,675,901 6,158, 129 
et 21 21,360 36, 083 49,911 
4,989,438] 8,934,250] 14,516,269 17,727,901 
2,016, 653 1,444,515 2,642,335 3,224,008 
7,844,083} 12,932,520 21,904,732] 27,208,481 
17,277,099] 26,641,482 40,736,038] 52,368,057 
181,929 347,129 457, 653 558, 859 
2,786,550 6,174,995 7,788,189 9,358,074 
675,658 1,002,979 920,565 984, 323 
312,029 402, 039 331,611 378,973 
936,090 2,109,770 1,454, 256 2,024, 180 
161,935 148, 034 454,657 544,845 
840,441 1, 246,096 3,499, 641 4,174,227 
1, 785, 253 2,013, 093 2,558,417 2,986, 166 
10,118,191} 15,254,562 18,750,596} 23,697,792 
12,268,114} 19,222,279] 24,539,749 31,031,411 
37,133 135,817 219,939 79,502 
148,518 400, 809 459, 703 231, 624 
2,335,012 2,888,907 2,897,087 2,860, 854 
3,164, 142 5,501,523 5,089, 045 8,055, 158 
156, 587 437,394 598,277 661,947 
2,815,425 7,878,026] 10,766,952 11,907,860 
141, 861 544,189 562,637 908, 645 
3,825,323) 17,118,102 16,375,391] 28,439,250 
27,159 84, 838 34,111 38, 660 
823, 752 3,202,110 1,280,516 1, 297, 270 
7,464,500} 28,198,238 28,422,859} 41,644,380 
- 117,877 139, 686 
33790, 001 2,629,346 3,720, 211 4,802, 029 
2,291,306 2,717,681 2,790,752 2,383,472 
54, 264,323] 86,610,926] 96,725,931 83,414, 854 
684, 450 2,110,949 5,522,018 5, 286, 260 
3,479,351 3,467,576 1,453,079 1 732,037 
966,944 1,161,942 628,071 1,053, 213 
12,106,281) 11,373,585 9,553,163} 18,458,481 
3,449, 627 4,524,948 4,729,586} 11,420,747 
63,460,819! 97,578,188] 111,891,463 106, 793, 429 


544 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


SSS SS SSS ee es 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ——_ ———$——— 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Zinc— 
1 TitiGcOlC dagasctttes oh eo Sake os eee cwt. - - 68,578 10,580 
- - 117, 250 17,500 
2 Tine SOCIOL, ahiy <= «,0' Ro WRT + = VP ee cwt. 863, 592 1,391, 620 1,944,907 2,185, 952 
$ 1,897,565} 4,299,748 5, 264, 044 6, 690, 035 
Totals -ZAnG!.... irae. posed s+ deol igs $ 1,904,719] 4,315,475] 5,394,622 6, 724, 160 
3 |Electrical apparatus.........-... essere eens $ 456, 246 615, 592 562, 79€ 620,339 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals'.......... $ 14,598,651] 96,816,118} 63,100,604 61,821,441 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos— 
4 INS HeStOSA a CE eats oe ones oe ae eteertate ton 1,518 4,786 4,437 4,792 
$ 85,534 317387 310,313 292, 560 
5 Asbestos sand and waste........-.sseeeee- ton 1,201 2,686 2elso 3,630 -— 
$ 27,115 51,919 45,985 74,921 
Totals,-Asbestos! 0.5 5.2230 bee ences $ 144,983 427,908 449, 871 476,045 
6 |Clay and products............+-+seee erences $ 46,961 18,916 13,916 4,976 ~- 
Coal and Its Products— 
7 Goal. «Re Ad: ow Hein atin tolersta Meters orale ton 10,452 7,559 24,427 37,948 
$ 64, 503 43, 104 132, 760 224,786 | 
8 GOkKe Ae Solera tae dhs wilvere cam teats sie srepateletctane ton 45 - - 779 
3,000 ~ ~ 29,080 
9 Tar, pitch, and oils............-.0+e-sseeee $ 73,030 101,141 10 - 
Totals, Coal and Its Productst........ $ 140, 533 144, 245 132,770 253,866 
10 | Petroleum and products............++++++++ $ 22,995 28, 683 21,657 Hocus 
11 | Abrasives, artificial, crude................-- cwt. 55,986 70,941 89, 736 94, 023 
$ 419,178 529,527 709,172 752,513 
13° |(\Gypanum, emidel hl. jas. Moloat aes. Bois hs ton - - 31,895 65,024 — 
$ - - 33,477 66, 764 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 1,290,055) 1,897,685) 2,053,754 2,207,869 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
3 Bl ENCONCG Ks 5 “heer. cheats en «chine Dah Be Ey aa $ 824, 271 934, 439 868, 208 710,500 
14 |Cobalt oxide and salts: ca ane st. eee eee $ 314,575 262,185 Pe ey 1 bys 469, 169 
13 (Drugs, medicinal. 5... 6. is sete eens $ 534,356 405,612 444,765 554,819 © 
Fertilizers— 
16 | Ammonium sulphate.............----+0%. cwt. 20 33, 600 - - 
| 28, 560 - ~ 
47°71 Ceanamidey..ca- ein aa + ee ee cwt. = = = 
SD OGALS ECL UII ZO! sr rgeele eerste ly elaveieler satel $ 121 28,560 - 
18 | Paints and varnishes... seer. sen aos lenin $ 138,594 182,501 293 , 593 323, 262 
1G SOG, cts ieee = tee kame oe ere cee $ 373, 620 512.857 533, 648 595,074 — 
20 |Sodium compounds... ¢..--....05-..5---ee $ - 28,401 51,436 63,596 | 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 2,893,574] 3,130,678) 3,030,908 3,212,081 
1X. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
21 |Containers (outside coverings)..........+++- $ 8,951 7,817 10,454 12,037. 
MT ectrical CNEL yaw ae hei cierto M. k.w.h. - - = 
$ E = 4 
MPR IS* os Cede caters cade Geass Sie eee ee Ee $ 2,159, 244 1,048, 693 1,382,831 1,868,619 | 
947 'Satt lobe .OtLe Cust aun ce eacmuveaekas as aire ae $ 420,497 438, 84 487,470 454,419 
BF TSRIDS ok ac eee te ies = igh ee Soe Ree $ = = -3 
IGT Stationery. it Os Dean ere idea fase ao ee $ 362,194 311,359 475,478 517,879 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. .. 3,254,168 1,943,355 2,728,948 3,197,996 


GF GF 


Totals, Experts, Canadian Produce’. . 184,361,019 288,582,666] 290,885,237 321,556,798 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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27175—35 


United States. All Countries. 
——| No. 

1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
61 8 22,540 180, 922 353, 632 160, 468 
276 30) 14, 008 304, 720 602,928 288, 665 
4,370 11,766 1,588, 107 1,909,926 2,516, 290 2,633,771 
2,156 10, 063 36, 205 3,468, 443 5,928,446 6,900, 018 8,056, 628 
5,497 10,339 39,353) 3,494,765] 6,284,375) 7,545,793} 8,418,199 
19,485 28,105 45,067 1,347,677 2,023,985 2,306, 266 2,941, 248 
48,029,226) 105,236,847) 121,783,549 96,906,641) 168,375,134] 191,345,386 212,547,372 
55,572 43,991 64,354 43,728 87, 767 81,494 109, 270 
2,658, 116 2,040, 464 3,321,538 2,107,563 4,432,855 4,021,968 5,865, 136 
68,015 69,981 100,785 61,166 74, 563 76, 649 108, 828 
939, 021 998, 168 1,589, 583 863, 069 1,061, 147 1,131,540 1,746, 708 
3,599,312 3,040, 400 4,911,947 3,044, 851 5,585,001 5, 299, 825 7,778, 782 
39,718 50, 793 72,531 136, 847 178, 268 200, 629 443 ,578 
102,108 119, 834 173, 009 280,057 239, 686 334, 721 434,982 
358,779 445,105 646, 864 1,383, 659 1,093, 631 1,527,011 1,970,367 
23, 638 40,113 29,,815 22,012 24,416 41,903 33,325 
314, 485 548,901 271, 144 238, 613 325,061 571,058 350, 267 
235,902 501, 656 729, 848 236,773 593,938 726, 094 805, 622 
909,775 1,495,887 1,648,197 1,859,321 2,013, 239 2,824,388 3,126,597 
1,033,726 316, 676 252, 804 1,326,374 1, 734,940 1,001, 223 986, 735 
784, 787 1,186, 028 1,340, 606 241,444 866, 997 1,306, 215 1,455, 723 
2,239,034 2,970, 756 3,295, 236 967,040 2,821,805 3,781,372 4,121,292 
308, 656 315,338 365, 267 316,805 308, 656 351,277 430, 291 
367,998 371, 745 429, 982 389, 074 367,998 410,996 496, 746 
9,217,668 9,214,868] 11,566,497 9,215,837) 14,808,912) 15,654,323] 19,083,643 
2,189,506 2,143,965 1,806,814 1,806, 602 3,190, 794 3, 063, 484 2,585,329 
100,3 - - 427,540 51,459 366, 125 480, 633 
19, 692 22,607 28,185 796, 953 671,733 774, 843 1,014, 485 
470,030 351, 283 285,974 914,515 1,490,575 996,903 1,005, 546 
432,125 395,775 325,176 751,539 1,316,451 1,056,771 1,099, 605 
1,384, 896 2,016,986 2,209,296 1,358, 135 1,409, 244 2,165,982 2,275,723 
1,469,924 2,152,583 2,290, 663 1,726,105 1,499, 489 2,340, 884 2,384,610 
2,517,188 3,227,673 3,218,373 3,068,879 3,474, 192 4,179,314 4, 282,833 
23,103 29,361 58,375 377,095 436,904 633, 734 723,313 
uf 419,596 391, 462 506, 277 645, 592 1,115,906 1,152, 439 
1,439, 492 1,150,628 1,484,119 2,698, 143 3,314,348 3,375,974 4,019,629 
6,429,888) 7,333,756] 7,458,104] 11,099,814) 13,843,829} 15,270,064 16,018,391 
147,711 200,120 296,179 226,421 284,436 440,405 1,126,677 
1,097,457 1,269, 625 1,329,414 647,789 1,097,495 1, 269, 667 1,329, 457 
2,638,444 3,016, 221 3,157,905 1,657,555 2,641,110 3,019, 154 3,160,817 
755,361 1,110,903 1,414, 532 3,500, 250 2,713,905 3,026,341 3,768,115 
2,479,348 2,459, 746 2,173,530) 3,066,981 3,128, 615 3,238, 124 2,911,546 
93,200 10, 245 8, 235 322,875 232,208 269, 845 78, 235 
16,107 14,551 30,326 487, 887 435,070 619, 263 716,550 
6,612,125 7,546,288 7,500,512) 10,243,532} 10,357,626) 12,083,020} 13,113,527 
97,424,723| 220,072,810 304, 721,354| 360,302,426] 528,064,278] 665,954,071) 756,625,925 849,030,417 


546 " EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. ‘ 
No. Item. i) 
1934. 1935. 1936. P| 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. i 
eae Peo A. MaInty Foon. f 
¥ | ‘Banat ee ere dee aero ue eo - ~ - 
@ | GVSNSIUIS. lores seis a Ro pee ee ae ee lb. - 25, 800 ~ a 
$ - 863 - @ 
3. 1) GERD SS ee eet tes oe een ae tome lb. 22,628 55, 630 103,790 
$ 1,631 3,239 13,057 @ 
Bol. Terni sce ie ieee ete ore box 6,507 3,123 787 
$ 16,325 10, 860 3,435 
5] “OFANSES ae fai sere» wie 09 Finis ori s.< oe cu. ft 6, 651 2,813 12,858 
$ 8,916 6,121 19,083 © 
(al Paed Sten Best iaenn aac nasa oocrome non Ste lb. 6, 700 - 12,200 @ 
$ 431 ~ 961 , 
7 | Strawberries is.cs.sile-e.- > spleer terion 11s me = = - 3 
Totals, Fresh Fruits!............++: $ 28, 686 21,337 37, 103 \ 
Dried Fruits— i 
Sal \ Oeste... care ow ow rnerete ofehe ere ee te Ib. 140,228 1,498 50,842 | 
$ 11,319 275 4,526 @ 
Sule Dates teo. cM ean. eee ee ares eee lb. 5,333,806} 4,069,247) 2,387,383 
$ 137, 885 119,772 67,550 | 
10 | Prunes and dried plums...............+--- Ib. 20 3,145 4,480 
g 2 234 159 
As! Peaisines. osteo oe ee ee lb. 1,428, 788 990, 563 579,291 
$ 89,297 57,880 35, 838 : 
Totals, Dried Fruits!...........+.«« $ 292,651 287,398 143,923 @ 
" 
Preserved Fruits— : 
12 | Pesehes, canned: 3a2.4..-.00e- see ee lb. - 29,368 - @ 
$ ~ 2,476 — 
13 | Pineapples, canned.........00-00e+-e ee one lb. 8,756 - 35,100 @ 
$ 607 = 892 
Totals, Preserved Fruits!........... $ 36,911 58,719 57,268 
44 (¥ralt imeces il. Wieiaiccicntengons wns Settee $ 9,493 16, 726 9, 150 
Nuts— 
151" COeO-mites et ia ee eee a eeegaset $ = = - @ 
16) ‘Nuts, notshelled:?.-......5.05553; Shoes Oe lb. 1,106,391 1,320,880} 1,217,319 © 
$ 75, 563 70, 228 75,690 
THRU Mutsshelled toe wore os Fens nets tee lb. 53, 161 82, 830 50,949 
$ 13, 458 17,622 12, 167 
Fotals, IN@U6* tvs... 6diae deere genres $ 89,021 87,850 88,560 
ae 
Vegetables— | 
18. \! (ORtons: re... 5 cose oes Gee edie a geet $ 13, 025 8, 249 12, 745 
198): RPotatoce@aweetrt cose mee te $ = - - @ 
20 IPOtAtOES 10. Pence cis ne ee ereel ceaonee ewt. - - - @ 
$ = ~ - @ 
91h ‘Tomatoes, reply) does... Sereat ee teeot oe lb. 40, 780 - 60 2 
$ 2,316 - e | 
23'| Other fresh vemetables....i2. 6c. veces ces $ 185 140 674 
23'| Vegetables, canmed:) 2... 4-2 5.2-.- seee se lb. 4,848 3,958 207 4 
$ 392 417 117 @ 
94° |) Pickles: and\Saucesa. «connec secs ean nels $ 137, 238 148, 233 184,668 
Totals, Weaetables! taaa-merisa-c: see $ 155, 116 154, 192 210,898 — 
Grains and Products— 
25 ln" BisCUitss oe. LEhtce See eas GAT Ose Wore nase lb. 1,373,549] 1,489,393] 2,361,673 
$ 156,424 156, 544 321,962 
BG le Corn see 6. 0. eee Nia so e's Cae Bede oie spate bush. 125,397 36 38 
$ 75,521 50 73 
ry Ree 24 CRE 5 lata dates: obo. Se. ete ans ree cwt. 1,278 8,337 3,042 
§ 2,866 20,701 8,791 
Totals, Grains and Products!........ $ 276,427 468, 487 728, 857 651,516 


— ee EEEnanEEEEEEREERennennnamnenenen mn naa aaa ate 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36; 


' United States. 


_ 836,340 
16,959, 420 


10,368 

15, 489, 047 
588, 309 
10, 131,920 
537, 767 


1,469, 961 


125,390 
104, 087 


2,854,278 


1934. 1935. 
429,315 235, 235 
775,526 379, 508 

28,188,019] 28,984,183 
755,322 777,454 
15,636,300} 18,401,757 
554,278 738, 646 
149, 333 200, 348 
603, 029 679, 008 

3,654,768] 3,744,151 

4,137,452) 4.946.136 

7,481,599] 13,432,332 
262, 197 412,213 

5,204,951] 5,986,144 
375, 360 416, 180 

8,493,824] 9,414,881 

- 1,500 

~ 180 
715,368 210,394 
40,313 15, 196 
16,531,952} 17,35@,938 
913, 644 935, 195 
10,566,647| 9,161,365 
452,330 458,919 

1,757,233] 1,689,090 

169, 179 171,312 

9,006 11,373 
83, 886 155, 164 
8,452 14, 433 
130, 228 158, 695 
45, 867 87, 875 
- 677 394 

2,043,225} 1,444,300 
153, 349 122, 137 
872,524 829, 821 
233, 811 243, 399 
387, 842 365,930 

88,775 60, 788 
88,546 108, 365 
96, 480 113, 920 
143, 842 152,697 

9,054,635} 11,290,788 
421,318 345, 266 

1,970,746] 2,079,490 
725,989 550, 922 

63, 804 51, 631 
53, 200 41,899 

2,843,206] 2,857,690 

333, 796 382, 511 
48, 022 48, 485 

3,505,984] 3,151,220 

1,886,541] 2,208,598 
156, 479 78,075 
305, 141 177, 930 

3,047,023} 3,256,246 


27175—35} 


1936. 1933. 1934. 

324,317|| 2,967,845} 2,474,096 
527,845) 1,353,125] 1,522,706 
_ 31,775,950) 28,618,474] 31,065, 691 
853, 956 893, 642 818, 903 
19,088, 754|| 17,300,229} 15,973,756 
629, 828 608, 183 570,064 
338, 029 345, 626 359, 867 
1,234,028] 1,289,106) 1,152,765 
4,260,658} 4,124,934) 4,149,783 
5,239,209 5,095,381} 4,733,848 
18,012,247 10,078,764) 8,178,041 
407, 888 297,979 284, 436 
4,988,431) 4,380,786} 5,204,951 
391,012 393, 164 375, 360 
10,620,591) 11,306,598} 10,576,033 
250} 5,546,566} 3,480,586 
32 440, 639 300, 216 
359,448) 12,140,945) 13,690, 680 
24,718 311,353 409, 559 
19,310,460) 15,489,187) 16,771,803 
786,951 588, 327 930, 958 
7,766, 269) 38,462,151] 27,567,507 
381,818} 3,042,719} 2,094,238 
1,553,809), 4,913,221] 4,325,923 
272,155) 1,362,402) 2,257,641 
16,516 77,028 134, 981 
195,897 11,666,090} 14,720, 631 
17,335 455,427 451, 609 
201,483) 1,012,829) 1,064,439 
189, 830) 124, 226 75,173 
345 106, 886 133, 155 
1,624,887) 28,292,850} 32,379,813 
189,967) 1,049,817] 1,145,561 
1,148,313 7,531,449} 7,716,168 
342,099] 1,257,872} 1,400,676 
532,467) 2,454,729} 2,713,675 
89, 136 365, 285 228, 410 
110, 136 77,156 90, 643 
104, 703 112,151 108, 935 
143,075 172, 663 162, 463 
6, 148,044) 30,280,706} 26, 161,389 
317,018] 1,309,716 800, 532 
2,495,898/ 2,130,372} 2,063,677 
937,911), 2,963,820) 1,986,882 
76, 495 288, 591 179, 840 
51,914 303, 399 261, 286 
3,302,454) 4,696,649] 3,818,476 
373,937] 1,784,545} 1,788,407 
50, 421 250, 393 218, 453 
292,449) 7,614,684) 5,669,371 
307,611] 2,910,476} 2,738,601 
161,771 514, 265 683, 542 
461,770 989,872} 1,213,328 

1,613,249 5,803,602} 5,499,468 


3,223, 648 
1, 687, 818 
33, 623, 930 
892, 283 
18, 724,357 
756, 828 
380, 892 
1,122, 687 
4,561, 162 
6, 028, 259 
13, 656, 615 
421,539 

5, 986, 144 
416, 180 


12, 586, 403 


5,044,972 
471,679 
15, 819, 210 
449, 406 
17,448, 433 
942,745 
37, 262, 634 
2,982, 586 


5,517,990 


2,475,427 
157, 036 
20, 073, 368 
638, 306 


1,491, 067 
156, 538 


151,479 
44,286,729 
1, 127,291 
8,569, 738 
1,497,325 


2,812,416 


181,779 
110, 486 
123, 363 
170, 452 
30, 612,570 
885, 391 
2, 168, 996 
2,327, 218 
217,421 
270, 213 


4,039, 296 


1,915,311 
220, 506 
7,957,211 
4,988,051 
641, 650 
1, 187, 625 


8,455, 658 


548 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. i 
No. Item. ‘ 
1935. 1936. , 
SRS | |b eee ee ——_—_—_$___—_— | 
4 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con- x 
tinued. 
A. Matnuy Foop—concluded. Hy 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— £ 
1 | (Giger > a roe ie was Per telefon cotoe ss cantonal gal. 126 2,578 = 
$ 119 775 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 122,917 148, 632 
Sugar and Its Products— 
2 || (Gonfectioneryer sce ven 7 - - arene debe: © osteialate lb. 4,003,898) 4,288,757 
$ 492,598 538, 480 
31 Molasses and SyrupS......---eeeeeeeeseres gal. 28,185|. 1,139,617 
$ 19,979 106, 924 
4 | Sugar, not above No. 16 D.S...........-- cwt - - 
5 | Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 DiS eee Se - - 
6 | Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, .0.p.... cwt. 42 72 
$ 238 386 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!....... $ 512,815 645,797 
” |Cocoa and chocolate............-5++++-+0s5 $ 91,754 901, 112 
8 1Coffeeand Chicoryris. «..0+- cine steiee er -fanatale lb. 1,442,080} 1,744,528 
$ 209, 800 220,191 
9 '|Spitess a. ss. 5 Fei neta s vic Gree eee = 5 is ott $ 337, 672 311, 696 
ROVE) [eeu es ise SHEE tetris clea tenetens foro genera lb. 91,119,398] 10,675,961 
$ 2,489,822; 2,714,461 
AL S| Nicastro eee ta teers ie lb. 248,487 304,755 
$ 32,036 26,873 @ 
12 Hopetesciar tee tees ea eee ess lb. 155,310 178,559 @& 
g 51, 639 48.400 
432| Lic uorice.mccamet atl tvi.vc« eeaereen om spate lb. 1,823 1,393 @ 
$ 508 407 
Totaus, A. MAINLY Foop!..........--- $ 5, 245, 63 5,554, 113 x 
B. Oruer THAN Foon. 
: Beverages, Alcoholic— ¥ 
14 TANGY. ho toca oo bee peo re eee ee pf. gal 99 57 a 
1, 668 976 -@ 
Voc Goin eee ee He Se ees coke es ately nn Ee pf. gal 46, 607 66,177 @ 
6 912,522 238,056 
1600 Whisk <....ts. mee. ee eet ahs ee pf. gal. 457,536 603,887 | 
$ 9,578,598 3,710,956 
17.| Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 165, 1380 168, 298 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!......... $ 12,434,625] 6,476,669 
18%] Gumistand! resingsie.t ase. «-o cee ieee eierie $ 62,451 67,712 + 
19 +|Oilcakemnd meals.pe.. <u «cee eo eee cwt. 12,014 39220 
‘ $ 19,514 4,308 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— - < 
20 | Cotton seed oil, crude...........ces seen cwt. 129,501 248,009 
. 463,316] 1,488,251 i 
21 Oilfornsoap <auemside sn Soop ea sneha oi eens gal. 273,001 2,102,222 am 
$ 107, 263 929, 285 4 
29"| Peanut ol, crudes-r....- seumeeea os a ora cwt. 19,398 264,384 
§ 130,962} 1,651,959 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.... $ 1,067,292} 4,380,860 
53! \ Plante cherubs anciatess 2ttc eames § 41,459 55,602 
Rubber and Products— ‘d 
94:| Rubber, crideve. sca. <<< sath. -+ = - eee lb. 19,579 282,453 
$ 6,984 38,819 | 
25 Recovered, powdered and substitute...... cwt. 2,749 2,690 
; ‘ $ 64,301 60, 622 
26 | Wires; pneumatic..:5..4-.. esl.) s2- 2+ mee $ 54,332 30, 664 
Totals, Rubber and Products!........ $ 411,302} 751,288 | 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1934. 


2 STR Jp ae eee eee! papper! ae | | (eee eee 


"5 ed |e a |e aa aman p= eee coneeecess |e ey eee ae eee 


as) (<= aS (cae aAGcERTECOGES | GceIRGEGERGRGIGmer=ns ceomecc en ey een ne rear 


145, 030 


711, 838 


25,815 
118,539 


2,102,439 


116,538 


50,529,964 


3,854, 890 
83,196 
272,266 
113, 158 


5, 046, 185 


2,107,340 


i. —_— | | 


42,061 
184/799 


323,381 


308,921 
758, 619 


141, 437 


1,566 


170,002 


49,347,334 
6, 143, 661 


148, 935 


7,800,977 


i. Ll OO ne 


1936. 1933. 
2,048 384, 609 
5,322 389, 953 

52,411 604, 433 
295,464 4,250,622 
59, 802 592,507 
279,835|) 8,653,461 
100,788] 1,649,651 

= 6, 227,302 

= 9,991,614 

— 2,557,046 

= 4,077,369 

42,518 47,195 
207, 864 162, 091 
384, 764|]| 16,484, 687 
298,272] 1,307,961 
1,036, 684) 33,332, 123 
413,556] 4,085,845 
163,335 741, 297 
54,922) 38,417,276 
6,338] 4,720,435 
1,127,873]| 1,487,781 
186,124 280,731 
690, 595 686,075 
155,017 122,398 
971,593]/ 1,222,901 
109, 545 172, 809 
19,822,571] 58,982,265 
34 128, 584 

457, 945,343 

= 99,578 

= 1,406, 252 

11 388,310 

46) 8,250,624 

137] 1,188,885 

1,435] 13,634, 003 
1,339,981} 1,194,529 
132,274 , 814 
153, 453 90, 453 

5 407,055 

50} 1,501,695 
1,193,697), 3,718,754 
593,436) 1,361,965 
22,816 7,867 
184, 747 37,785 
2,510,019 4,228,061 
199, 679 814,509 
12,211,949] 41,077,906 
1,559,105) 1,693,257 
115,810 59,901 
474,485 221,792 
137,112 133, 564 
3,397,346] 3,308,986 


331,793 
381, 435 


561,691 


963,794 
14, 223, 899 


1,573,726 
131,132 
161,506 


633, 141 


51,148,547 
3,921,198 
85, 406 
322,330 
147,795 


5,895, 034 


339,416 
438, 265 


os ete ee fn 


19, 602, 553 


=" 0 kguaag! |f7\ ae octanGicinaa| 90 Sc ee Galanin (lua ceeceeecee | Gee ae (ee eee 


ee 


6, 787, 237 
748,345 


63,618,101 
7,958,308 
109,178 
509, 209 
208, 443 


10,438,911 


— 


_—_——— 


_————— 


3,719, 490 
1,007, 548 


——_______ 


—$$$—$—$______ 


11,348, 208 
844,593 
56,915,391 


—_—__— |] 


ao Co me WwW 2 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
a 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principa! Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ————— 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
{. Agricultural and Vegetable Products-con- 
cluded. 
B. Orner THAN Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
cl Blaxseed Sssec ix onc «eo cage eek ol eee Toe bush 583 243 75 
$ 1,622 784 375 
Oil, (Grass SeCU wus tgoa stator es 2 acute tee aoe lb. 48,288 20,191 93, 460 
$ 2, 668 2,193 8, 123 
Totals, Deeds! ..snatsien ses 4 ae $ 179, 408 143, 685 269, 430 
Tobacco— ; 
BU PObACCOMER Wc oe Se Fe ola ack te erage lb. 1155 4,943 34,399 
$ 1,416 7,343 91,654 
4 | ‘Cobacco, manufactured..............----- lb. 100, 843 99,155 101,320 
$ 331,523 320, 462 329,176 
Totals) LObACCOb meer) fo err $ 332,939 327, 805 420, 830 
5 PPB TOGIMCCOLIe a co eae tern ee nine Serene es $ = = - 
6 |Turpentine, spirits of...........6..5.2 eee eee gal. 1,619 530 499 
$ 978 464 512 
ToraLs, B. OrHeR THAN Foop!........ $ 13,122,304) 14,804,482) 14,858,401 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Prodvctsocs. ss: screen ae eee 17,387,932} 20,341,396) 20,104,264 
Il. Animals and Animal Products. 
7 UPAnMAlS; Liwings eters. seer ca ati ee Lies $ 51,532 46, 792 84, 820 
8 |Bone, ivory and shell products..........---- $ 91,854 44,798 48,466 
9 ae and diatlles 20. et aes ah aes $ 133,404 65, 674 35,326 
ish— 
10) —-Pighe fréshet ee ee ee ee $ 2,108 1353 816 
11 | Fish, dried, salted, smoked..........-..-. $ 96.724 69, 156 45, 866 
12 | Fish, preserved or canned..............--- $ 48,764 35,341 42,643 
Totals higher, gas acce Treas $ 147,596 105, 850 89,325 
Furs— 
13.j2 Fons. undressede.....> Janassaee ss ueritewts $ 310, 067 336, 502 528,457 
145" Kurs, dressea! onc oa dance wan ei eee - Ss 42.139 59,387 52,767 
15 TPAthOrs LUE wae ye co a a Pee $ DoS 48,020 68, 648 
TT Of RIEL EAMES writ eaten os.) lita more $ Si iaoel 455,516 663, 767 
AGC air sind bristlesnsc..4,0 steele es. > Gerace $ 9,457 11, 838 13,749 
12 ides and sicine. Tawa eases eae cwt. 9,437 17,768 4,167 
> 60, 394 146, 609 44, 663 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
18 Glove leativert4.7 tae eeoosohe Opens $ 11,510 12,864 11,991 
19 ARannedwleat tens tl cacmurnes ue secs eden $ 31,349 39, 926 56, 721 
20 Waxed or glazed leather...........-:.----- $ 815, 634 463,577 413,746 
Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 603, 264 882,598 917,874 
Leather, Manufactured— < 
91 4) “Boots.and! shoes « gar. teas ange o> gore pair 158, 840 160, 947 L208hc7 
$ 282,983 256, 843 237,294 
a2 Clones and cho tts saa sas etree $ 39, 133 49, 843 58,770 
52 1 arness ane SAQGIEr yc: oo ee. seit cana: $ 53, 285 44,952 64, 788 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured!..... $ 480, 861 458, 066 473,040 
Meats— Z 
24 Canned Ment Santee stesteeiaone rcabake «tea is lb. 76,958 86, 205 18, 282 
$ 32,343 24,101 10, 295 
25 Pork, in PLING... 02s cease ege so Stee lb. 36, 267 - = 
$ 1,365 - = 
MT Otsalaw MCAUST. flee certs cicias herman $ 119, 66 127, 247 87,947 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


454 
1.955 
69, 300 
9,518 


206,173 
66,587 


39. 622 
95,928 


314, 232- 


353, 854 


12,453, 286 


18,007,399 


90,974 


63,945 
26, 190 


492 


68,077 
48, 286 


657, 700 
48,801 
122,330 


845, 699 


"1,341,983. 


139, 288 


260,379 


116,855 


80,656 


56,441 


529, 699 


43,330 


10,824 


219,745 


4 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 551 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years. 1933-36—continued. 


United States. All Countries. i 
— SEE O. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
160 85 141 416,859 229,900 840, 662 797,917 1 
348 233 352 309, 262 283,170 935, 883 876,505 
5,902,972 3, 807,535 2,022,204 837, 658 6, 097, 229 3,953,321 2,852, 468 1,109,759 2 
266, 352 224 , 203 226,015 62,525 285,110 236, 791 257,043 111,286 
485,113 466,117 644, 790 312,003 1,179, 715 1, 149, 847 2,286, 168 1, 780, 603 
9,629,218 7,689,377 9,091, 147 5,174,460) 10,199,212 8,129, 142 9,414,889 5,772, 638 3 
2,530, 725 1,915,480 221,105 1,555, 889 2, 886, 883 2,147,001 2,616, 637 2,069,117 
69, 781 52,854 45,811 46,491 196, 587 175,545 166, 995 160, 147 4 
106, 031 72,629 60, 728 61,316 483,549 429 801 430, 124 412,172 
2.636, 756 1,988, 109 2,213, 833 1, 617, 205, 3,370, 432 2,576, 802 3, 046, 761 2,481,289 
161, 702 291,876 379,676 301, 504 161, 826 297,590 424,012 333, 546 5 
} 851,421 975,377 928,073 930, 809 853, 042 975, 922 928,572 931,708 6 
ee 384, 816 477,153 450, 788 424, 863 385, 796 477,750 451,300 425,657 
11,105,314] 12,675,831} 15,999,920 11,137, 189] 29,306,701) 33,732,797 41,545,622} 38,198, 681 
| -—_—eo > | OO | | 
| 30,212,284 30,987,789) 35,602,473 30,959,760) 88,288,966 90,828,810} 109,418,595 110,342,532 
| Ree sta iS ANU, basse ctl IE "eee LAS) ERA aad 6 i Ai lea lea hl aoa amit hb ed LDS ear eed 
1,306,578 938, 582 795,919 540, 394 1,439, 267 1,030, 439 931,937 696,998 7 
| 168, 736 183,317 137,327 136, 761 290,994 328, 041 357, 247 374, 038 8 
Boos 32, 604 36,972 55, 283 195, 244 130, 480 121, 805 128, 138 9 
| 
| 252,943 232, 283 342, 769 298, 406 389, 826 382, 821 570, 302 462,813] 10 
45,295 28,347 31,581 41,970 282,987 225, 286 332,565 307,806} 11 
136,091 165, 645 165, 676 183 , 983 594, 063 673, 192 768, 464 955,334} 12 
= ee Se _—_——— | | sy 
434,329 426,275 540, 026 524,359 1, 266. 876 1,281,299 1.672331 1,725,953 
ime 1,740,119 3, 147,925 1, 739; 885 2, 691.503 2,230, 248 3,770,095 2,694,578 3,965,185} 13 
ae. 353, 835 471,371 476, 071 690, 233 634, 152 826, 320 947, 566 1,096,830} 14 
F 55, 469 52,414 76, 888 241,777 238, 357 381, 467 429,027 886,838) 15 
2.178, 812 3,707,497 2,334, 148 3,674, 730 3, L6teeae 5,046, 441 4,135,464 6, 022, 268 
162,073 205, 107 Boletos 466,095 203,360 225,807 390, 357 528,570) 16 
187,748 117,859 194,101 142,021 268,355 313, 482 333,013 404,708} 17 
971, 125 1,126, 175 1,613, 392 1,541,221 1,608, 144 3,159, 646 3, 086, 167 4,519, 627 
| 123, 285 192, 829 312,949 403, 847 139,201 207, 533 340, 490 434,053) 18 
25,625 32,296 21,314 27,875 59, 062 74, 122 78,574 150,107} 19 
| 881, 633 965,497 1,039,571 1, 159, 201 1,377, 680 1,513, 647 1,492, 682 1,782,926) 20 
| 1,144,351 1,308,349 1, 486, 330 1,701,539 1,950, 878 2,289,195 2,467, 457 3, 132,509 
i aT Seer raiie penter ees | arrears 
113,025 89,950 98, 008 117,908 334,515 318, 887 301, 841 316,472] 21 
| 239,921 251,451 291, 268 348 , 482 615, 725 598,376 612,929 677, 162 
2,908 3,342 3,931 6,574 651, 701 728,778 799,351 771,546] 22 
26,473 27,093 38, 253 37,479 80, 937 74,195 106, 933 95,599] 238 
3 453,250 479,381 537,098 594,593 1, 651, 538 1, 726, 280 1,851,392 1, 898, 436 
————— (a ae ERS AG br Se A | i EAS 
le 44,672 24,910 77,499 69, 889 4,249, 339 6, 127.263) 10,451,945] 12,315,651] 24 
\= 7, 267 ey 10,073 8,537 337,710 359, 823 506, 033 578, 245 
i 318,277 4,133,175 3.557, 691 617,325) 2,354, 544 4,133,175 3,557, 691 617,325] 25 
If 119, 596 225,575 261, 983 66,376 120,961 225, 575 261, 983 66,376 
227,543 336, 967 408, 030 147,957 678, 872 832, 644 1,018, 298 964, 164 
a SI hoe alg Be te ree ees) 


552 EXTERNAL TRADE ; 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
il. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 
Te} Buatiber eis ec eens aeons kere yes ot lb. 39,952} 1,858,304 539, 128 8,932 
$ 7,425 279,701 84,401 1,345 
Da el Oh neta e ks > aeRO DS DIS COTO IRIGIO lb. 91,403 40,065 43, 760 47,353 
$ 27, 253 132277 14,035 15,026 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 37,821 294, 582 100, 986 oieake 
Oils, Fats, Greases— 
3 Wish Ollssenc cece ce oie tee a ceeeae Myst eden etoiel gal. 8,544 4,141 7,006 16, 254 
$ 15,495 13,588 28, 133 32, 288 
4 | Grease for soap and leather...........-.-- cwt. 5, 782 5, 666 5,137 6, 296 
17,402 13,926 15,886 20,915 
Fill pelbang an Gicompoundse eatin. scence lb. 13, 648 15,340 8, 871 17,516 
$ 1,033 1,010 409 1,022 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases!......... $ 49,776 46, 609 77,095 — 120,866 
Gi epein the shell >). ...vscucw ee oes en ne pe doz 26 96 48 29 
$ 88 206 149 143 
PSs Os De te etn. aistve « ctetar cee ote renee $ 1,872 1, 664 754 402 
Sel Gclatine vedib! Gs eet tei eee re or lb. 519,061 704. 787 876,534 614, 734 
$ 110, 698 175.708 194,113 132,707 
OF | SAUSASS CASING Sars ace ewe cies eeeierop= esate ss $ 52,902 84,448 60, 734 4 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products'. $ 2,406,007} 3,102,972} 3,038,530) 3,792,424 
Ili. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton and Its Products— 
10 | Cotton, raw..... Rear gee onan Ag tere! SORE a lb. 59, 698 14, 604 453, 261 73,031 
8,773 1,781 68, 759 14,131 
li Gottonmintersess-.c. 0: a as Oi reeae one lb. - 148, 092 ~ 43, 644 
- 953 - 3,090 
10t | SCortoucyarnis) te. atte eras ae eso lb. 2,302,631} 3,596,007) 4,605,901) 4,707,644 
$ 1, 250, 156 1,813,997 2,235,729 2,324,179 
130) Pabricssbleachedsaeereecnecck ere eierie lb. 974,728] 1,425,239 1,352.33 1,397, 226 
$ 525,754 703,349 705, 652 682,013 
14))| sHabrics, unbleached. = tise ave fh - san ta ee lb. 763,738| 2,621,133] 2,915,393] 2,678,185 
$ 281,967 836,967 901, 463 810, 584 
15|, Hlabrics; pieced yed)... cers raze) leo ostteta ote lb. 1,998,220} 2,714,357} 3.105,587| 3,380,584 
$ 1,128,669} 1,431,181 1,646,066] 1,750,219 
1G\\~ Habrics; yarn dyer .cace ta 5 fee ee lb. 170,314 446,390 667,341 735,444 
$ 102, 637 253,461 357, 830 394.902 
17hle aBabrics) printeds. ..<cteee eet is eee nee lb. 1,515,851 1,806,002} 2,033,356} 2,012,025 
938, 881 1,077,276 1,153,768 1,105,865 
18 | Velveteens and corduroys...........+.+++- lb. 333,812 489,047 482,060 509,388 
$ 278,682 343,181 412.062 461,114 
19 Him Drordemles dees sce riers Rubies rel toheaet eet $ 7,741 15,445 30, 735 144,114 
20° Framd kerchietsies.gio ats, crete eke oor stoletebokebs crate $ 355, 842 330,531 407.433 459, 653 
21 MACON PAGS S oa. oo TEED Heh Oe © arenes tens $ 303, 792 366, 062 456,451 452,555 
DOT Wiearin gap panel emcee csnksreie tector re riens $ 186,979 176,846 210, 767 269, 294 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products!.... $ 6,211,060) 8,373,034] 10,246,727} 10,794,963 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 
23 | Hemp, dressed or undressed............+- cwt. - 350 224 - 
$ ~ 4,104 711 - 
24 Blax shemprangdsjute vary sae)... facta lb. 2,700, 209 4,081,419 4,310, 273 4,455, 585 | 
$ 281,528 407, 226 458,968 514,448 
OF hla. Linenrthreads cast: dues ate Oe eis oder seats lb. 190,797 273, 679 248, 172 322,029 
$ 185, 136 264, 742 231,458 309,784 
26 PRabrics of HaxOr DemDee sence eels $ 817,568 930,528 910,931 1,024,614 
27 FM eMabrics: O1mutGHe ties, niece cick oles <0 anit ares yd. 4,866,728} 5,750,887} 5,509,516} 5,180,098 
$ 370, 652 416,720 451,176 445, 882 
O87 | eeliandkerehielsta-.o. «. takes aeeed: “ont dere $ 317, 630 426,077 436,430 462,377 
29 J WoN ge makes AE Oi Te Os OREE Eee ee aos $ 179,518 142,074 197,019 180,398 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!....... $ 2,818,276] 3,551,251 3,754,909 4,066,803. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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36,610 
63, 070 


United States. 


1934. 


6,764 
1,709 
142, 631 
52,357 


77, 888 


1935. 


15,976 
4,731 
131,795 
39, 122 


65, 340 


1936. 


68, 229 
18, 686 
151,962 
53, 713 


88,748 


1933. 


876, 894 
138, 637 
1,103,391 
296, 725 


464,081 


—_—- $$ | ——- |X | | | 


-. 1,410,894 


48,442 
30, 655 
242, 654 
841, 486 
3,424, 426 
169,372 


1,106, 135 


1,590, 602 
63,531 


827,352 


276, 708 
154,175 
247,023 
784, 439 
1,590, 252 
69,924 


1,121,670 


All Countries. 


1934. 


2,602,744 
413,949 
957,478 
271,879 


713,583 


253,394 
169, 145 
259 , 284 
891, 404 
3,440, 086 
70,424 


1,395, 607 


878,586 
139,398 
967,472 
262, 189 


430, 690 


—— | | 


281, 155 
225,115 
138,352 
549, 566 
1,755,447 
70,375 


1,202, 552 


1935. 


1936. 


164, 923 
39, 746 
1,292,169 
326, 886 


395, 864 


346, 221 
259, 594 
111,960 
702, 5838 
728, 560 
59, 275 


1,493,990 


SS eS Oe ee ee ee Eee 


119; 613 
8,574,474 


92,384,848 
7,171,361 
6, 201, 677 

166,947 
1,765, 482 
1,087,070 


56,356 
205 , 326 


13, 069 
7,148 
9,970 

152,989 

85,189 

170,544 


10,459,740 


128, 289, 546 
13, 746, 651 
6, 802, 928 
245, 631 
1,334,559 
688, 621 
442,508 
243, 441 
3,128, 123 
821,102 
593, 359 
390, 283 
142, 106 
79,175 
416,128 
404, 833 
49,559 
35,303 
6,615 
2,374 
22,415 
176, 823 


9,827,680 


131, 650,373 
17, 096, 928 
5,083, 562 
288, 157 
301,308 
174, 898 
419, 608 
232,105 
2,372,573 
657,891 
549,979 
420,612 
113, 264 
73, 251 
387, 030 
360, 726 
25,927 
26, 183 
4,518 
2,535 

22, 616 
198,521 


89, 082 
189, 465 


10,973,245 


131,352, 641 
16, 402, 279 
5,604, 362 
323,301 
378, 235 
220,619 
410,704 
217,454 
2,408, 621 
582, 270 
831,107 
534,197 
232,533 


24,567 


30, 294 
15,507 
38, 235 
1,173,763 
276,722 
380,316 


94,705, 651 
7,448, 536 
6, 201, 677 

166, 947 
4,074,613 
2,342,377 
1,600,545 

842;411 
4,125,924 

981,690 
3,430, 866 
1,876,968 

462,285 

273,101 
2,263,729 
1,518, 459 

500,310 

381,361 

55, 032 

568,914 

516,326 
1,041,061 


23,894 
11,109 
32,918 
1,736,878 
448,787 
634,342 


132,456,924 
14,348,617 
6,996,747 
247,777 
4,937, 167 
2,511,890 


31,363 
15,322 
47,220 
2,045, 266 
523, 213 
1,101,363 


15,138,634 19,841,877 19,957,477 


138, 025, 066 
18,111,446 
5, 290, 802 
301,397 
4,917,855 
2,430,096 
1,822,349 
1,025,520 
5, 297, 708 
1,565, 676 
4,217,379 
2,380, 295 
897,596 
494,136 
2,517,800 
1,586, 190 
528, 928 
454,599 
83, 498 
513, 180 
635, 107 
1,121, 838 


101, 602 
32,434 
50, 716 

2,113,026 

501, 285 

1,178,476 


~ 24,314,220 


136,555, 504 
17, 209, 869 
5, 849, 244 
338, 557 
5,098,482 
2,563, 673 
1,829, 750 
928, 676 
5,091, 807 
1,398,396 
5,044,944 
2,662, 660 
1, 240, 762 
659, 030 
2,528,904 
1,488, 849 
594, 661 
527,277 
242,464 
599, 435 
545,571 
1, 213, 638 


eS OS SS ee ee ee OEE ———EEE 


Ne | SE a SS | | ee ee SS ee ee SS Ss eee 


455,018 


1, 658 


427,222 


516, 838 


2,188 
950 


510, 733 


15,810 
64, 655 
2,871,009 
$11,561 
193, 768 
187,439 
905,875 
60, 866, 988 
2,113,542 
400, 842 
220,819 


5, 845, 324 


23, 498 
82,457 
4,270,001 
442,788 
276,061 
267,525 
949 , 326 
72,331,707 
3, 084, 921 
513, 210 
169, 499 


7,310,070 


936, 033 
75,518, 443 
3, 255, 833 
514,939 
211, 6438 


7,811,445 


1,047, 646 
80,574, 104 
3, 297,923 
582,990 
192,704 


8,423, 237 


nm OW 


or 


Ce Wat & 


United Kingdom. 


1935. 


20,889 
78, 406 
108,777 


328, 963 


4,824, 587 
1, 139,922 
580, 854 
265, 684 
7,269, 135 
3, 168, 297 
2,936, 672 
2,317,695 
184, 245 
1,304, 232 
1,375,542 
171,730 
160, 278 
1,300, 831 
1,194,655 
2,321,271 
2,985, 839 
396, 463 
185,379 
84, 839 
340, 617 
791, 827 


16, 875,396 


~ 411,465 
317, 744 
809, 469 


1, 204, 626 


664 
1,375 
14, 665 
47,271 
79,241 
534, 084 
962,024 
135,507 
213, 862 
1, 688, 581 
165,975 
38, 923 
195, 136 
138, 424 


36,537,696 


1936. 


34,847 
99, 430 
134.514 


416, 080 


6,017, 868 


1,624,398 


701, 616 
305, 535 
10, 290, 698 


4,585,797 ~~ 


3,363,525 


eS 


19, 785,339 


445,949 
337, 469 
469,951 


892, 689 


230,386 
40,594,719 


554 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principai Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
No. Item. = 
1933. 1934. 
Il. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Silk and Its Products— 
Bi lie Sille ra wie eee raictocta gene aoe Bose orteaals eee e - - 
Zales Velvets andaplushes + qasac ace setae eee tee $ 16, 286 16, 043 
3 Others CTaDEICS .0c..cadac Sato t ee eee tae $ 28,307 15,612 
Aer Wearine apparel acc 1. ctescate: citer oer erro $ 83, 538 84, 267 
Totals, Silk and Its Products!....... $ 237, 660 278, 639 
Wooi and Its Products— 
Bate WOOL AE Wa preteen ota aetna tis ore baeatarere es lb. 4,039,108} 7,816,531 
$ 922,808} 1,903,520 
6 IN tll gar Sate ee is re a ee riper hone ee lb. 766,070 942, 606 
$ 254, 048 346, 114 
7 Worsted topes nots. metadata bones lb. 6,105,381 9,143,174 
$ 2 Lor ole 4,050, 468 
Slice WOOLLEN Varna canst baad chase ae tae lb. 2,901,586} 4,334,871 
$ 2,077,335 3,212,535 
Sta Carpets and sruas viata tater oe eae $ 90, 708 155,321 
10). Dress goods:tolbe-dyed 2. 5.....-...an8se0- lb. 676,050} 1,114,752 
: $ 636,388] 1,157,938 
Pee @viercontinws sereh ia cet rar een assert ents lb. 164, 324 94,074 
$ 146, 802 85, 696 
Vee Rw coda: tartan, ae ec an eaten cree: lb. 472,759 972,272 
j 463,071 901,528 
13) 1S. Worstedsiand serees iss oracle ee lb. 2,202,554] 2,055,963 
> 2,549, 643 2,542,081 
TAHT Blank else ccicctats oterapoene hee eae et ae eee lb. 159, 202 160, 680 
$ 78,923 74,324 
Esti) Socks and:stoclines.)e. ee doz. pr. 99,939 87, 233 
$ 391,022 340,516 
16))) Otherswearinevapparcll sense. eee: $ 658, 762 642,217 
Totals, Wool and Its Products!...... $ 11,855,783] 18,084, 105 
Silk, Artificial— 
7A Silk: yarusrartiteeia tow nee ein reine lb. 106, 181 365, 868 
$ 83, 687 314, 442 
Spe Fabrics, ariinciicllicseer tener tera $ 1, 202, 232 1,035,973 
Totals, Artificial suk... .ce an. joer o8 1,355,141) 1,411,276 
AON ibres manta ro meee ie oe tiice ee Ser - = 
20u|Hibregisal Metlecete. .atesc. tater eeetace ewt. 239 9, 208 
$ S000 36, 139 
2 Binder. twinewsstaccaso Lele tee e ewt 37,388 72,536 
$ 239,713 476, 881 
Ra ISMN RINGS See oe tars so cee ei alsin: $ 635, 897 809, 713 
7 Ya Gl Coa yo Re Wee Sh be Oe ln ORL tral ge Wg RR Spt $ 112,621 100, 874 
Pet PSE SAN Capsess secs. Sere mete cee $ 200, 969 220, 274 
70 Oiliclot hata. #7). Renee, fn mene lb. 964,373 824,351 
$ 140, 413 94,810 
VOR Hear erand-weast ese «16 1s een Gen eeeeteee: cwt 28,749 44,251 
$ 82, 033 123, 745 
eeloureical Gransmen 25. 4cci tno 2 pune eae $ 146, 632 176,078 
Totais, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 25,580,195} 35,123,319 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
28 LOSS. Se ae ee a eee ers ee M ft. - - 
$ 2 s 
29 Risilro3a.d, ties sea i craters eos cramer iene No. - - 
g LM < 
30} "Larmber , (e vee 5 saetek ose «see M ft. 14 
°  $ 6,026 1,550 
O14 Venearsic O85 artes vicn Sere eee aes oe ee oe $ 3, 409 3, 656 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!.... $ 11, 650 16, 026 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


10, 264 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 555 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 
United States. All Countries: 

1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
2,250,277] 2,411,960] 2,586,181} 2,878,284) 2,572,949] 2,505,200] 2,692,693! 3,001,902 1 
4,035,919] 4,327,621] 3,655,014} 4,904,668) 4,783,327/ 4,534,182| 3,837,406] 5,115,544 

16,902 27,129 292,949 298,921 550, 870 664, 161 646,731 577,332] 2 

117, 836 144, 065 359, 642 365, 168 732, 884 762,640) 1,235,524] 1,237,443] 3 

517,205 522, 136 521, 641 371,984 854, 582 778, 095 810, 927 649,718) 4 
5,065,905} 5,371,147} 4,990,911} 6,123,129] 7,829,712] 7,585,217] 6,915,313] 8,066,547 

67,055 2,011 1,042 3,274] 8,355,731] 17,215,256] 12,012,265] 19,219,073] 5 
10,712 701 869 2,306 1,553,328) 3,747,155] 2,765,921] 3,969,519 
979 = 215 - 775,588] 1,211,721 630,471 780,671) 6 
1,223 * 114 = 256, 538 406, 158 278, 665 326, 624 
3,745 - 1,012 873] 7,231,491) 10,719,961} 8,459,877 12,966,686] 7 
1,662 ~ 704 777] 2,602,164] 4,849,598} 3,845,209] 5,844, 162 
56, 995 12,371 4,614 4,533] 3,011,734] 4,370,779] 2,956,781] 3,380,525] 8 
48,013 15,021 7,784 7,927 2,193,754] 3,273,695} 2,368,962] 2,637,026 
8,376 12,171 11,064 21,681 286, 662 481,212 575,072 557,486, 9 
129 - - = 846,841] 1,168,932} 1,329,555! 1,343,716] 10 
261 - BS < 785,806} 1,203,979} 1,401,720] 1,376,227 
16 509 245 380 185,501 99, 804 180, 243 830,557| 12 
20 904 588 647 165,428 97,038 183,757 733,315 
92 1,100 1,719 739 483, 728 984,215} 1,311,757] 1,383,125] 12 
262 2,374 4,252 1,835 477,079 921,627| 1,214,775] 1,254,583 
2,142 5,976 2,992 3,267] 2,529,948) 2,118,048} 2,356,908] 3,441,185] 13 
5,940 16, 190 8.473 8,544]| 2,895,502! 2,644,730] 3,060,219] 4,627,717 
2,808 2,214 2,072 2,147 162,181 163, 266 398, 926 551,002) 14 
2,001 2,263 2,446 2,931 81,011 76,916 188, 064 253, 543 
176 57 89 193 102, 641 88, 860 85,911 92,749} 15 
969 343 499 794 403,778 349, 705 348, 323 364, 090 
103,814 103, 107 99, 580 119,397 834, 452 818, 095 968,625} 1,101,207) 16 
266, 311 259, 064 261,075 270,674], 14,314,665) 21,920,847] 20,301,393] 24,460, 824 
21,448 23,712 128, 868 300, 550 958,047} 2,082,202 965,341] 1,078,504] 17 
25,809 32, 680 108,841 540,169] 1,323,782 662,553 670, 349 
124, 248 191,785 200, 302 1,590,693} 1,402,674] 1,171,302 863,328] 18 
217,342 302, 854 419,979 2,447,377| 3,003,250) 2,141,239] 1,945,377 
58,721 75, 835 48,977 73,524 126, 119 134,334 99,525} 19 

230, 681 268,998 187,025 282,544 440, 248 464, 907 467,341 

655, 210 373, 090 152,740 679, 826 573,538 290, 245 524,171] 20 
1,797,637} 1,301,563 518,714 1,869,102} 1,938,887} - 972,958] 1,950,718 

56, 144 14 400 252, 649 201,470 196, 904 256,363| 21 

383, 410 80 2,950 1,445,810} 1,163,819] 1,244,504] 1,654,897 

233, 002 283, 141 274,315 916,706} 1,188,091} 1,369,252] 1,379,865] 22 

3,821 2,280 4,338 199,974 191, 986 280, 042 460,313] 23 
191, 861 217,097 212,244 780, 759 665, 187 593, 613 532,402} 24 
115, 707 64,546 79,083 1, 109, 678 890,784| 1,768,278] 2,716,354) 25 
29, 648 17,972 20,211 70,425 113, 365 186, 433 277,270 

137,927 220,518 282,416 196, 681 313, 159 372, 882 442,112] 26 

596,327| 1,034,682] 1, 133, 652 805,259] 1,385,510/ 1,592,444] 2,041,364 

134, 052 55,531 31,907 34, 823 287,411 233,371 173, 120 268,518] 27 

22,479,022) 28,553,731| 30,562,261) 32,094,435] 61,214,824] 79,372,470) 81,798,280] 89,814,164 
3, 691 25, 762 28, 615 8,973 3, 692 25, 762 29,143 9,075| 28 
66,419 379, 408 385, 792 158,581 66,448 379, 408 389, 274 160,796 
125,025 85,540 160, 948 187,064 125, 025 85,540 160,948 187,064} 29 
173, 620 128,470 211,051 251, 294 173, 620 128, 470 211,051 251,294 
33,549 48,510 57,705 73,153 33, 828 48,761 58, 370 73,630] 30 
1,429,639} 2,051,059} 2,376,311]  2,865,014/| 1,452,222} 2,071,345] 2,407,248] 2,897,853 

231,597 231.484 281, 707 512, 844 250,536 273,425 323, 796 546,166] 31 

2,376,236] 3,086,108} 3,701,915| 4,169,457 2,440,516 3,172,625] 3,829,144] 4,307,124 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


C2 OS 


se SS tlle 


26 


Item. 


iV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 


Wood, Manufactured— 


GCorlamanufactires)..sst anes eee $ 
Hurnituresssre os - BR Nie. HER cache ee: $ 
Wood pulp Sere et Ss os SEE oe 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured}....... $ 
Paper— ? 
'Boxesiand COntaINers sees. ceans «ere ae $ 
Paner boandisat &...qtedoee os pene i 
Printing paper sec: tenes teelac ie. «eames 4 
Wrapping papers +o...) seemed so pe es & 
Totals Paper!. Avis: detes< << tees $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Advertising pamphlets, etc................ ie 
Bibles, prayer books, et¢..2.5......cinr..e $ 
Newspapers and magazines................ $ 
Photographs, chromos, et¢.............-+5 $ 
Text DOOks. BiG. im... (fist sues ae yea $ 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.. $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
TRONNOTe 2% sepsis Searels heehee oc teeeas hats S 
Pigs Ingots seb Caepikts he clases. mice ia. ieee ee a 
Sera puhOneO WSteelat oe ae ce. ere ie 2 
Gastings:andioreings.. epee cern os. nee $ 


Rolling-mil] Products— 


Band.andthod paaoc. s.ceeee ea one 9 See eee cwt. 
Rarssincluaingsratlseenaea ger one eee cwt. 
Plates and Sheets— : 
Platesspaca. anes 5: lege seaman) aemoee ewt. 
Sheets, al vanlzed tree perme a ee tae ee 
Sheets for.galivanizines =. 50. 5. «sone we cwt. 
Sheets for pinning. eee eee eee cwt. 
Hees, OlHEl sn wight nna oo Lae eees cwt. 
Skelip send. deo eke. See eee. an 
SIMnplaterst gerbes hitiew aniusco atten et 
$ 
Totals, Plates and Sheets!.......... ae 
Structural iron and steel.................. : A 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products!...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
56, 236 61,864 59,748 64, 823 
83,574 75,504 99,180 104, 085 
2 = = 200 
= = 3 809 
253, 685 215, 885 235,417 247,255 — 
20, 724 22,761 26,544 31,136 
365,517 458, 160 394,925 601,511 
38, 022 29,782 30, 838 46,589 
2,584,605} 2,417,376) 1,945,134) 2,049,729 
204, 764 177,379 148,777 153,961 
769, 633 OPE ia 455,582 547, 809° 
55,545 45,770 26,301 33,009 — 
1,153,052] 1,967,682) 1,010,268) 1,101,114 
360, 149 429,716 365,795 384, 537 
147,992 191,538 140,476 160,995 
122,585 108,925 115, 759 121,527 
124,451 198, 889 254,397 340, 083 
29,170 37,238 49, 526 55, 556 
443,345 388, 416 404, 685 408, 839 
1,979,843] 1,944,312} 1,995,836) 2,155,244 
3,398,230) 3,243,905) 3,251,783) 3,513,396 
- - 33 288 
- - 424 3, 837 
87,278 60, 953 142,316 106, 422 
87,448 (i569 152, 154 115, 129 
= ) 32 15 
= 75 80 4] 
294,021 225,185 421,706 512, 606 
19,944 42,025 34,467 43,703 
85, 465 178, 553 208,511 251,189 
112, 287 90,292 84,675 91,697 
402, 059 389,332 529, 097 585, 755 
203 , 046 110,015 100, 826 157,302- 
410,372 230,046 204, 278 326,961 
242, 248 62,915 101,320 163,553 
724, 026 202,054 325, 82 530, 183 
184,211 263, 705 240,380 130,955 — 
377, 592 593,381 596, 088 319,528 © 
33 38,910 178,190 204,401 
101 117, 898 538, 163 602,033 — 
278,812 204,771 293,528 476,989 
745, 954 674, 231] 814,402} 1,285,702 
49,573 16, 402 10,941 21,918 
133, 734 43, 602 23,074 47, 228 
782,602] 1,663,436) 1,594,349) 1,537,085 
3,106,402} 7,347,131 7,350,346} 7,511,760 © 
1,740,525] 2,410,154) 2,519,534) 2,692,203 
5,498,181] 9,208,343} 9,852,179) 10,623,395 
7,222 6, 190 8,810 14, 234 
259,477 217,858 310, 094 502, 149 
6,298,648; 9,999,037] 10,899,881} 11,962,488 — 
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Kingdom, United States and Ali Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
——_————|No 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
188,511 178, 255 168,378 192,007 500, 072 407, 285 468,477 456, 646 1 
235, 057 272,303 299,924 364,021 387,914 435,482 487,969 564, 988 2 
251, 684 75,713 226, 506 314, 561 251,684 75,713 226, 730 BO By 8 
409,188 115,710 359, 554 510, 459 418, 182 115,710 361,574 529 , 926 
2,009, 027 1,994,217 2,050,518 2,394, 086 2,717, 234 2,570, 567 2,736,176}. 3,092,684 
454,387 284,421 252,818 222,312 490, 243 321, 663 292,890 265, 142 4 
11, 846, 562 9,828,236} 10,917,078} 13,476,995] 12,365,954/ 10,500,020) 11,630,383 14, 753, 408 5 
74, 248 92,990 421,939 63, 254 518,410 31,658 468, 380 35,130 
7,032,099 5,916, 182 4,241, 286 4,676,617]| 10,334,180 9,211,787 7,178,00 7,957,532 6 
633,210 407,266 398,904 434,276 897, 641 657,540 634, 855 680,612 
2,341, 251 3,189,048 3,724,951 2,931,551 4,003,589 5,020,117 5,031,587 4,199,465 q 
| 165,359 802,789 293 , 382 265, 596 255, 237 393, 227 358, 364 335, 291 
4,002,399 3,456, 692 3,699, 850 4,015,053 6,179,897 5, 242, 168 5,600, 024 5,989, 251 
1,953,950 1,577, 728 2,104,678 2,298, 716 2,396,618 2,065,936 2,529,310 2,743,154 8 
804, 072 649, 217 826,171 942,706 991,103 869,556 995, 239 1,130, 453 
139, 650 122,443 108, 927 135,160 361, 043 329,560 Joo ,o1L 365, 260 9 
2,682,910 2,469, 629 2,539, 724 2,927,171 2,819, 639 2,675, 982 2,803, 524 38,275,745] 10 
269, 783 193,341 206, 941 249,964 315, 664 243 , 636 267,952 321,304) 11 
525, 248 462,469 455,576 478,969 1,045,065 944, 508 954,198 977,52/| 12 
6,716,940 6,010,010 6,593,535 7, 284, 803 9,168,487 8,372, 627 9,034,343 9,882,572 
15,104,602) 14,547,027) 16,045,818] 17,863,399 20,506,134) 19,357,987] 21,199,687] 23,271,631 
58,396 176,369 686, 857 764, 262 66,514 205,811 1,060, 843 1,431,111] 13 
143,311 344, 682 1,260,915 1,572,932 180,911 402,034 1 9iSyos2 2,829,987 
49,077 118, 197 355,341 238,019 164, 826 194,116 506, 382 395,394] 14 
130, 861 298,935 674, 622 474,392 304,480 445,326 857, 459 661,854). 
52,314 52,427 60, 558 101,051 61,135 52,576 67, 453 101,997) 15 
| —s- 335, 391 359, 690 435,984 600, 822 875, 550 360, 442 470,444 607,406 
1,091,086 1,215,591 1,824, 155 1,818, 245 1,385,514 1, 443, 221 2,257,587 2,331,413] 16 
_ 197,260 253,915 377, 450 538,495 249, 444 314, 663 429,593 603,394] 17 
695, 265 887,031 1,396,536 1,913,035 879, 267 1,175,442 1,712, 246 2,283,478 
| 234,211 361,201 629,465 548,595 434, 896 503,951 773, 189 737,996) 18 
634, 907 947,922 1,578,975 1,487,210 1,194,963 1,488, 562 2,319, 202 2,358, 703 
53, 733 74,412 138,947 187,632 307,520 194,492 260, 295 360,910} 19 
126,880 163,717 304,330 422,781 600, 532 409, 254 544,160 774, 994 
26,095 34,018 34, 700 87, 032 272,019 103,030 137, 290 258,504) 20 
108, 547 119,365 135, 864 333, 014 843,135 338, 762 466,310 883 , 923 
21,734 6, 660 23,575 5, 767 205,945 270,365 263, 955 136, 722| 21 
53,460 14,719 52,678 13,901 431,052 608, 100 648, 766 333,429 
276,108 18,427 35,550 13,115 276,141 57,337 213,740 217,016] 22 
1,038,275 66, 055 135, 888 45, 854 1, 038,376 183 , 956 674, 051 647, 887 
374, 164 619, 896 906,877 1, 261, 847 681, 824 905, 159 1, 227, 068 1,785,689] 23 
1,198,977 1,697,910 2,694,776 3,633, 281 1,986, 029 2,430, 957 BO, OOteL LO 5,017, 865 
458, 241 612, 634 1,270,477 1,450,979 863, 012 92,542 1,372,652 1,735,994] 24 
808,180 1,051,717 2,298,927 2,590, 297 1,272, 266 1,523, 062 2,431,917 2,955, 046 
15,084 56, 637 55,543 64, 220 , 852 1, 721,472 1,649,952 1,608,517} 25 
75,773 262, 824 280,309 313,755 3,182,945 7,614, 023 7, 681123 7,840,011 
1,225,159 1,422,684 2,465, 669 8,070,592 3,404,313 4,244,397 5,124,952 6, 098, §52 
- 3,410,092 3,376,310 5,902, 765 7,352, 883 9,354,335] 13,108,114) 15,963,502) 18,453,155 
11,599 11,363 24,588 26,519 23 , 987 19,913 35, 600 44,466) 26 
494, 800 438, 239 1,003,741 1,075,319 884,721 733,333 1,379,388 1, 674, 505 
| 5,291,109 5, 670,922 9,917,874] 11,851,580 12,431,229] 16,533,843] 21,412,574] 24,805,933 


‘ 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
NE —————————— LE 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. en men ene aaa 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. fy 
Tubes and Pipes— 
1.) (Boiler tubesteren ee cece toute ee ieenaae $ 155,773 135,741 170,191 183,113 
2| Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. and over...... $ 33,442 53,319 83, 007 PE S211 
3 Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 71,054 81,128 47,221 61,679 
4°)" Wretines {or pipe. mack assemee ne oes Came $ 3,707 1,799 533 251 
Totals; Tubes and Pipes!..-.......-. $ 345, 112 293,575 310, 584 362,708 
SV Wirehoti eee ee eee ooo oeserers $ 400, 200 652,972 982,810) 1,057,495 ‘ 
Gs Chains cts su oboe po ee ee cae areas $ 51,950 63, 065 106, 324 120,056 | 
Engines and Boilers— ‘ 
72) Automobile enemesy acc. as age sae. oes ones No. 180 43 109 5 @ 
35,388 17,815 36, 053 5,489 
Srl wMarinerenciniesesm cc: ae seuee eeters No. 22 4 16 9 @ 
14,446 3, 227 42,571 5,875 _ 4 
9 | Engines, Diesel and parts...............-. No. 56 102 = 166 424 — | 
$ 138,344 186, 242 302, 982 566,714 | 
10 | Other internal combustion engines......... No. 138 82 428 485 
$ 181, 856 42,873 51,403 23,549 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!........ $ 334, 920 304,476 501, 192 759,976 ; 
Farm Implements— Sa - ney 
114)" Traction enpines(fanm)) irae aac +c. es ae No. 6 1 3 23 8 
$ - 1,765 1,384 3, 199 12,271 2 
12 Traction: CNS MesPaLrbs ei. scteiaers oldielss soos Bas $ 3, 830 10,578 26,561 15,682 4 
Se See ee | Sere en eee 4 
Totals, Farm Implements!.......... $ 94,567 131,992 148, 807 214, 607 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
13:8, Cutlery ere ets ec $ 468, 927 571,250 503, 212 591, 724 
14.| - Néedlessand pins..2. +2 or reer ee $ 222,560 232,645 242,208 269, 369 
15 Nuts-and-washersia. con enim cece amet $ 12, 287 12,979 13, 082 7,949 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... $ 743, 835 856, 619 811, 709 926,544 ; 
Machinery— ro cs / 
16%) Addineimachines es... idee re $ 13 1,569 ‘ 239 34 
17 Air-compressing machinery..............- $ 45,914 23,359 55, 026 66,914 
18k i> Granessand.derricks®, .<a.trtindetee i eters $ 19 7,336 3, 264 5, 805 
19 ogseing- equipments. « «=. este seb vier rates $ - 1,499 1,222 181 
20 | Metal-working machinery...............-. $ _ 80,095 94,261 147,328 170, 452 
21: Mining imachineryoes ....ceek seen. ee $ 385, 151 490, 894 543,408 548,317 © 
22m Papert machines a. <2 state wien clelnar $ 12,203 19, 659 8,215 26,516 
23 Printing presses... denococee Ge sets-1-1aeer ete $ 135, 124 140, 964 185,963 119, 635 
94s (Pumps POWER tee oak Sane ees oh oe rcs $ 36,241 16, 695 44,574 26,901 
DSP. WSwAMoeMACHINES Wear... 5 eines cee ole srenetrees $ 45,227 59, 128 81,317 118, 054 
26 |) Lextilemmachiner yar.) @ eet edn oter ae $ 419,772 627,790 694, 832 554, 384 
27 Pynpewnitineamachimes.s. cewek etre $ 8,742 3,594 7,767 6,409 
28: he Washing machinesre. = ..nccmwtike eh ocr $ 1,175 10 149 - 
Totals, Machinery’. sse.bel oa. 6 errs $ 1,896,217| 2,271,846) 2,571,652} 2,476,531 
29 |Stamped and coated products............-.. $ 178,218 178,464 160, 593 184,073 
30° |\Loolsr, Ries... AE ee Sh ees ee $ 159, 634 221217, 298,759 340,401 
Automobiles and Parts— 
BY Bt log th stevie an recon a oaks Ge PeEY G Garo CONC Oe OFS No. 4] 162 81 94 
$ 52,512 106, 863 51,198 95,022 | 
$2 | “Paspeneer cca nteeye oes bee a iapiisl ee eee ease < oat tate No. 70 293 162 394 
$ 100, 248 2738, 648 175, 867 257,735 
$3.1] Bartsyofss cs sat. ooae arin oes ees $ -64, 788 69, 122 76, 885 125,734 
Totals, Automobiles and Parts!..... $ 217,548 449, 628 313,950 478,491 } 
34 | Ratlwaysearsandiparts.©. o..saee starters $ 15,421 Sl een 17, 837 14, 274 
35 | Drums; tanks, cylinderss... gawk .e-~ «aot $ 34, 943 38,972 38, 033 26, 256 
36 | Purnitures 88 «sees Aen ets alte $ 11, 265 4,554 7,911 6,461 
37 |Stoves.(exeept electric)... 5 <<. ens eeerwerne $ 3,356 3,196 4,430 2,614 
38 |Stoves and furnaces, electric................ =) 280 7,378 12,526 5,321 9 
39 | Vales Aas .8.c..e8es Soccids.s tebe es eee $ 53, 788 18, 480 18,778 26,370 | 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!........ $ 11,996,542} 16,711,935! 18,600,768) 20,551,388 


——— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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United States. 


512, 694 


135,773 
61,044 


508, 104 
4,879, 166 


| pe xs 
106, 326 
682, 298 


1,997, 286 


110, 843 
| 130, 199 
143,726 


727,009 


“ey 
on 
on 
a 
hoe 
yee 
~l] 
1 


| ioe 


9,889,555 


? 
| 565, 462 
i 
| 


10, 648, 739 


1934. 1935. 
110,945] 200,233 
128,444] 218, 738 

82,180] 192, 465 
130,699} 226,736 
515,070} 939,983 
232,721) 367,020 
105,468] 172,734 

20, 684 24,543 

3,706,151] 5,364,021 
193), "308 
81,697] 118, 908 

24 99 
121,790] 376,076 
1, 288 3,51 
208,648} 410,978 
4,948,596] 7, 105,113 
207 815 
139,604] 633,099 
620,473] 1,163, 198 
2,017,558] -3, 341,370 
151,334] 225,254 
108, 254 80, 011 

211,649) 313,897 
843,278] 1,117,330 
482,804) 652,931 
133,487| 293,883 
20;472 41,304 
173,271] 391,116 
654,707| 1, 660, 169 

1,127,118} 1, 683, 812 

246,443 214/108 
317,163] 893, 032 
191,168} 336,779 
166,462} 917,352 

2,243,525] 2,222) 840 
139,185] 249, 900 
183,228} 210,922 

10,766,912] 15,808, 013 

750,575] 887,657 

537,705] 835, 631 

683 856 
438,586] 624,579 
949 2,285 
563,539} 1,451,318 
13, 677,898] 22, 100, 263 
14,680,023} 24, 176, 160 

174,431] 230, 933 
155,299] 304,716 
119,880} 170, 894 
269,631] 396, 868 
162,842} 203, 845 
164,531 


315, 669) 


All Countries. 


1934. 


58,917,834! 69,126,641! 100,056,145' 114,253,715 


We 


SS CO 2 He 


10 


li 


1936. 1933. 1935. 1936. 
274,421 320, 149 280, 018 386, 433 476, 289 
239.435 123,956 184,272 304" 283 350,942 
232,170 162, 488 167,574 240,044 294. 048 
213. 487 165,794 134,798] 297/269 213. 830 

1,058, 793 890, 868 855,444| 1,276,185] 1,446,251 
278, 741 695,981 923,493] 1,380,577] 1,363,451 
258, 668 117, 154 174. 690 289. 299 389.502 

27,389 21,470 20,727 24, 652 27,394 
5,242,396] 3,851,321] 3,724,272| 5,400/582| §, 249" 292 
529 291 210 323 5B: 
190,512 148, 364 89, 028 163,315 202,523 
107 164 208 34 
365, 099 457,475 463, 421 844,925] 1,120,397 
6,405 1419 1,371 3' 940 6, 894 
525, 131 762.963 251, 862 463,763 551,179 
7,272,560) 5,297,109] 5,417,082) 7,781,902| 8, 240,278 
2,664 148 208 818 2,704 

2,192) 178 126,370 140, 988 636,298] 2,216,719 

1,580, 654 703.482 632,273] 1,190,922] 1. 602,687 

5,712,752] 2,208,028] 2,283,711 3,716,319! 6, 182,218 
207,813 815,081 929, 400 982,432| 1,055,464 

88,092 381.547 374506 354.952 382 631 
351.311 157,237 224. 872 327,029 360, 496 

1,155,711] 1,790,528) 1, 996,244] 2,272,405] 2, 412.822 
876, 876 351, 464 487, 612 664, 740 892, 734 
310,982 147,561 158, 633 349.045 378.279 
88,367 40. 432 27, 808 44’ 568 98.544 
458.472 51.225 191,648 401.896 473.572 

2,196,866] 1,496,469 768,732|  1,824.931| 2,397,948 

1,715,217] 1,310,457| 1,633,433] 2/284'069|.  2°301'847 
292) 399 233, 492 293. 625 257,580 363.931 
736,367 708,610 495.409} 1, 116.478 903,287 
360, 622 270, 807 208, 548 381,817 392. 168 
320, 634 214) 444 237.014 304) 246 452. 815 

2,371,642] 2,088,556] 3,095,628 3,063,283 3,216.41] 
147,930 153,364 142, 880 257, 667 155,240 
272,314 233,327 183, 238 211.071 272) 354 

18,562,224) 13,997,759] 13,847,326] 19,127,704] 21,914, 192 
949,891] 1,105,421 984,413] 1,091,240] 1, 181, 796 
960, 631 709,361 967,225) 1,422,119] 1, 645, 416 
994 266] 848 940 1,091 

837, 026 246, 244 554, 384 679, 130 939,896 
3.05 912 1/245 2) 447 3° 451 

2, 106, 130 667,550 841,235} 1,627,185}  2,364' 932 
22,580,553] 10,022,832| 13,760,242) 22'178,231/ 22’ 706,931 
25,523,709] 10,936,626} 15,155,861 24,484,546! 26,011,759 
323, 313 249, 017 206, 168 250, 053 339, 152 
197, 145 333,534 235,796 382, 907 244,580 
208; 996 172. 061 130, 734 182. 983 221° 647 
493.514 351,035 278.791 405, 902 500,461 
254, 3351 30; 930 171. 639 216,799 259.919 
281. 108 308,594 183.281 334.447 307, 696 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 

eee nnn 
United Kingdom. 

No. Item. ee aa eat 


i 


1933. 1934 1935. 1936. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
1 | Alumina, bauxite and cryolite............. cwt. 264, 069 224, 538 315,104 337,436 
$ 496, 722 430,345 817, 606 861, 254 
+ | Alaminitim 10rOtss CtC....ncacasnen. oo. cee ewt. 10,713 10,862 11,979 14,397 
$ 268, 640 306, 429 326,717 392,888 
3 | Aluminium kitchen-ware.........-....+.-- $ 4,946 4,811 3, 826 2,629 
Motals eAlum MMUn ene mets eee $ 857, 896 780, 643 1,221,603} 1,389,096 
4 |Brass and manufactures..............-.+e0: $ 338, 024 302,845 294, 808 361, 238 
5 |Copper and manufactures..........-.-.-++-- $ 114,373 115,884 127,322 156, 579 
¢ lead and mnanwiactures:....-tieee ce ela $ 34,329 41,784 43,306 53,070 
a Nickel and manutactures...co.tfoeles os. 2 eae $ 137,825 &4, 465 104, 424 109, 648 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
8)| Pilectro-platedsware;s..05-tacnes | --ne $ 249, 582 207, 036 244, 453 259 , 583 
9 | Silver, unmanufactured,..............---- $ 87,126 71,489 508, 966 893,711 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 438,143 411,237 899, 039 1,355, 098 
10 {Tis Gotals) ce en x sive shot eee sate $ 195, 802 290, 788 626, 421 894, 962 
119) S@inaneblockss pies eter ee tae cwt. 5,497 5,808 12,180 18,015 
$ 156, 933 255, 507 612, 065 878,869 
12 Zinc he ate ete eorrre $ 5,158 5,455 7,330 8,177 
13. Alloys S20. a eee oalet. oe ae aware ees $ 38,015 95, 833 70,958 83,944 
14° |Glocksiandiwatchesien.... oer aid oer $ 26, 745 17, 299 45,675 48,526 
Electrical Apparatus— 
Lal) Batteries: Storage Cx. eins lcci rake kee $ 92,105 29, 242 38, 829 48,119 
16 Dynamos, generators...... 62.50.20 eens $ 23 , 866 21,385 33, 041 65, 689 
Vy lie Rixtures.clectric iolnteca rt e:reranerwscettene $ 9,997 12,912 9,338 9,828 
18 Lamps, incandescent...........---+++++++> $ 1, 162 1,921 1,090 1,472 
19 MOtOISso2.x. ce ree ee see oo errata $ 168,576 128, 244 190, 675 239, 806 
20 Spark plugs, €b@.02. 97 onus vee ons aes $ 48,110 14,191 9,865 4,376 
aie! “Switches, ellos fess. os ape mcs see $ 26,344 40,139 42,292 47,828 
99.|. "Telephoness tc as a> bela ae ee $ 49,379 29, 759 33, 760 84,091 
92.41 "TranstOrmerseeer ee. par. roe tne eee $ 242,900 12,113 39,597 15,786 
24 MiHDESSrAciOu nr csndi cs topcoat tee: $ 5,409 223 1,001 12, 228 
Dal WWaneless a PPALe bus pec -yietotstels steten le is: -i-tace $ 36,192 63,609] -— ~ 82,278 77, 742 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus!....... $ 854, 283 537,963 699,970} 1,022,964 
26.|Gas apoaratus.c: eeii Orere |. 68s abs al $ 3,534 4,294 4,885 3,586 
27 |Metallic articles for agr. implements, n.o.p... $ 12, 294 7,215 16,097 11,437 
98.| Manganese 0X1dG2e-.265...+. seek Rie te ee cwt. g 22 83 72 
$ 85 68 212 199 
29) |Oresiofsmetals. 1.05) ie actos eet ee i re $ 603 2,202 1,598 5,998 
302\Printineanaterialss wes-s.---cepeceee eo cea $ 14, 762 20,324 22,050 20,900 
31.) Vesselsi;equipment for «2... ciretesilete dees $ 89, 659 61,870 181,499 115, 053 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals'........ $ 3,314,548] 2,967,035) 4,581,470) 5,829,425 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
39 UA chestOst. cs. nehen tos Tee bone $ 100,431 180,217 220, 218 241,362 
Clay and Clay Products— 
SOUPMM Bricks. fret clans, ce cea ores tea cepa minors Reber $ 104, 686 112,636 141,150 193, 583 
Susie @hina clave vce eo eee ae ee are cwt. 224, 458 263,912 400, 021 369, 276 
$ 86, 882 108, 700 158,365 161,367 
Shall Rapleware O1chmarc..s neers ret $ 2,282,861 2,090,897, 2,214,922) 2,588,470 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!..... $ 2,873,325] 2,618,084] 2,846,834) 3,178,324 
Coal and Coal Products— 
SEU CATE HtACbe COal emer eeta cs meena oer tear ton 1,456,715] 1,576,562} 1,608,620} 1,487,490 
$ 7,283,189] 7,939,706] 7,404,623) 6,745,004 
37 Bittminous cose cece cme sence eee ton 357,447 357, 680 330, 646 347, 894 
$ 851, 169 $80, 758 867, 523 961,765 
S8albe Gonlforshipsee amie. «ota s eit eee trer esteem ton - - - - 
.$ - - - -? 
SORE Golce LOL AUG wie cists or cites Pensions err t ton 40,399 22,120 27, 860 8, 643 
$ 153, 268 76, 148 114,974 40,022 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 8,309,104 8,901,363 8,420, 489 7,754,952 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


~ Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


SS Stn Pa =r: her gene bepepeaeeaeeeaee! Gee | ee me na (ne eeeemnnne eC | oae 


14,142,239 


United States. 


1934. 


36, 032 
262,006 


5, 036, 487 


79, 943 
577, 807 
28, 090 
66, 219 
151,638 
560,534 
102,034 


1935. 


1,363,339 
1,398,212 
2,251 
77,009 
84,376 


2,032,171 


a ae (a |e ee ee Suen ee | ey 


1,640,781 
432,299 
60, 620 
897, 267 


132, 402 
2,917, 262 


3,252,437 


Sy BS ee eae See oe eee eee ee el || eee eee (en ee 


1, 248, 147 
23,531 
1,210, 654 
372,978 
51,940 
395, 758 


117,715 
200, 143 
207,607 
132,949 
878, 186 
303,720 
405, 709 
375, 006 
52, 623 
153 , 926 
1,518, 552 


104,746 
1,045,367 
27, 853 
63,975 
208, 709 
730,177 
183, 445 


465,075 


1,346,821 
245, 495 
94, 600 
18,072 


7,597, 602 


All Countries. 


SRSA [GeeeciGiasemmmnemeemee \dmercummemmmemaeneen meee a | ea ee) (a 


20,858,178 


PLAS ee ie) CSR (noe aaceeemmereemmrees few cc | ee ee en (neem ee (ee ae eel eee eS 


- ” “5° 55 cy PN ameiemamemacsocacanccs (eeprom eames ee | ee (ae ee eee me ae! 


1,877,971 


2,532, 232 


ee ie a a NY a 


1,558, 819 
7,326,532 


547,923 
2,587, 169 


——————— 


23.755, 958 


1,558,781 
9,937,742 


23,971,756 


27175—36 


1,750, 853 
10,431,064 
8,762,949 
16, 087,803 
280,366 
536,174 
598, 283 
3,370,983 


ff" Se ara |e eee sae cesee (ee) oeeeoeeereoe | ee eee ee (eee nena eee 


31,708,568! 29,306,212 32,265,615 


——| (No: 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
745, 455 1, 241, 609 1,856,059 2,578,380 1 
1,416,321 2,026, 58' 2,553,076 2,902,275 
15,360 11,578 14, 234 18, 146 2 
359, 216 333, 149 403, 828 522,369 
86, 841 68,788 92, 639 80,747] 3 
2,619, 797 2,967,437 3, 655, 202 4,224,716 
1,836,598 1, 699, 857 2,082, 637 2,369,300 4 
584, 458 497,919 575, 028 716, 743 5 
112,611 105, 112 115, 876 135, 443 6 
1,045, 900 1,159, 769 1,180, 239 1,176,315 7 
308, 636 288, 603 393, 208 558,753): 8 
517,382 786, 027 3, 426, 228 4,937,115 9 
1,025,075} 1,545,244) 4,200,135] 5,943,967 
822, 642 1,581, 483 2,206, 062 2,307,535] 10 
28,763 ol,oa2 42, 283 45,757) 4 
749,017 1,499, 613 2,193,015 2,236,476 
380,001 403,525 473,214 566,026] 12 
107,805 184, 748 260, 196 283,239) 13 
918, 240 1,024, 092 1,390, 852 1,743,170] 14 
168, 709 110,114 156,770 134,556] 15 
187,159 429,093 247, 896 284,058] 16 
187,947 176, 764 232,788 251,484} 17 
76,984 81,982 155,997 155,554) 18 
878,384 682, 806 1,116,480 1,184,393! 19 
261,190 218,915 316, 888 220,937! 20 
404,121 343 , 803 452,986 555,917] 21 
367, 603 207,906 411,960 417,668] 22 
294, 425 47,440 94,166 81,401] 23 
61,448 97, 667 154,977 277,039] - 24 
1,048,345 1,308,472 1,603,330 1,729,158] 25 
6,048,542 5,915, 024 7,943, 639 8,757, 837 
100, 125 90,677 115, 433 125,465] 26 
388, 272 588,469 1,070,395 1,646,682] 27 
36,997 679,454 19,709 737,754] 28 
71,303 291,645 235,453 357, 866 
98,485 182,377 256, 287 433,780} 29 
642, 852 585,448 755, 757 664,260) 30 
179, 699 178, 638 387,273 330,456] 31 
18,095,404) 20,171,000) 28,496,629] 33,685,919 
428 , 232 518,965 695,323 733,499] 32 
596, 671 1,079,884} 1,488,587] 1,612,408] 33 
341, 163 60, 248 646, 613 715,664) 34 
144, 723 229,525 254,424 289, 755 
2,831,422 2,538, 943 2,694,903 8,042,463] 35 
5,072,380 5,178,936 6,094,940 6,593, 645 
3,068 , 423 33 1380;351 3,449, 139 3,499,857] 36 
18,399,913] 17,877,489] 18,112,854] 17,788,529 
7,683,981 8,169,740 9,093 , 959 8,598,046) 37 
10,155,274] 10,868,735] 16,956,561] 15,438,056 
290,357 347, 625 280,366 306,039) 38 
423,925 445,972 536,174 586,511 
588,377 622, 034 626, 383 495,708] 39 
2,740, 699 2,921,707 3,487, 284 2,730, 925 
32,874,722| 40,429,524] 38,197,232 


562, 
No. Item. 
_|_ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Glass— 
1| Carboys, bottles, jars, etc.............+++- 
® |) Common WilGOw LIASS. nici vrs w= 1 efeenhebs “aft 
$3 | Plate class. .ec! dices gee emne.e > o-Piee tier 
Ay TablewareOr Classic aces ccm: crisis a § 
Totals, Glkss ae deere ee were $ 
5 |Graphite and its products...........+++.+-+- $ 
Petroleum and Asphalt— 
6 ji Mephalt. 5. toon nose ss setae eee pe nue $ 
7 |) Crude petrotemm...---...---s-5---- 2s gal. 
8 le Ruelomlorsbipse-eeace bees ere ee iter gal. 
$ 
ST Casolene. st usecase ea eens gal. 
10 | Kerosene, refined.............0--00es eee gal. 
$ 
AE SPribricatine Ollsees veces tee tee eee toter gal. 
Totals, Petroleum and Asphalti..... $ 
12) Diamond dustior bortadesen ee ieee $ 
49 [Gane silica |e yoo sake raee Sees os mean cwt. 
a $ 
14 |G@arbons, electricts-.- <= stewie es 2 tra $ 
415 | Diamonds, unset... 2... ee ee ec 2 etn ns $ 
16 3] Sete ORE ee eee reree hah kot teehee cwt. 
: $ 
We | Subp ewes. ko oo ccs ce cle soe econ o> eee ewt 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... $ 
VEE. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
{Sc Acide ee ne hee aoa eine aaae teriieie $ 
19 |Cellulose products (totals)..............+--- $ 
Drugs and Medicines— 
20 | Medicinal preparations................+-5- $ 
21 | Preparations for spraying.........-....++++ $ 
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13.—Principal! Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Totals, Drugs and Medicines!...... pees 


Dyeing and Tanning— 


Aniline and coal tar dyes.............+-4+: lb. 
$ 
Oak, quebracho and similar extracts..... lb. 
$ 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning}........ $ 
Tasplasi Ves. 62.4 satin es Sega tee ee $ 
Fertilizers.......- 7 ORE ee EMRE OCI : 
Glycerine... ariipcnies db ss ash din des eee lb. 
; $ 
Paints and Varnishes— 
Gar honublackisquy cine or omeieciiacicete lb. 
$ 
Lithonone sesh Sek ot. oc. Gases A> + eee lb. 
; $ 
Ready-mixed patets:.... mac. dos. o-« does gal. 
$ 
Vinnie lic, acetecitvat move eke aero cereus and gal. 
$ 
Tineawhiteiend, saeee ot eee ees eee lb. 


Totals, Paints and Varnishes!.......  $ 


i ee 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1933. 


a ee 


43,909 65, 161 
1,491,822} 7,247,061 
55,913 232, 600 
588, 176 810, 902 
220, 043 298, 016 
33, 841 47, 260 


357, 625 575, 199 
208, 942 326, 831 
348, 340 172,118 
13,517 6,179 
440, 119 637,291 
16,872 20, 700 
7,273 12,508 
78,171 114,010 
7,300 12, 655 
4,676 1,110 

385 189 
2,503,820] 6,557,250 
83,419 218, 938 
31,721 26, 493 
43,029 33,945 
10,342 10, 849 
20,393 19,323 
5,499,101] 9,805, 232 


752,317 


United Kingdom. 


1934. 


123,913 97,872 
67, 405 50,909 
81, 409 66, 791 

7,879 10, 888 
123 44] 
256 799 
981 1,939 

114, 400 62,399 

579, 899 599, 631 

261, 102 244,413 

196 


13,229,645 


371, 149 


83, 235 100, 659 
609, 584 585, 168 
88,854 99, 492 
815, 866 834,851 


226,954 414,988 


1, 108, 280 


1935. 1936. 
45,378 52,570 
8, 125'661| 9,591,316 
994°910| 330,884 
833/928] 700,683 
304°618| 256.391 
56.079 68. 362 
947,902] 925,033 
48, 019 52, 552 
119 54 
34,259 19,833 
5,254 3" 168 
: 450 
a 180 
4 “4, 640 
7 887 
88,529 94,520 
35, 609 34° 674 
63, 889 55,761 
23.8011 122, 176 
1,552 726 
98°378| 103,261 
653,179] 574,482 
203,035] 168,530 
779 1337 
1,270 2'571 
13,163,008| 12,932,009 
395,940| 448,848 
121,842 137,749 
597,425| 584,963 
92/224 86,171 
360,572| 897,396 
534,987| 565,619 
369°520| 357,470 
255.465| . 534,175 
7'955 18” 089 
803,011| 603, 024 
12, 464 19,795 
8" 628 3'396 
1,740,018} 101,964 
190’ 001 10,270 
239 56, 784 
27 3" 098 
6,557,943| 7,417,130 
298°728| 256,732 
25,287 27,483 
35,141 38.374 
10,595 5, 832 
20,013 11/021 
10,449'275| 10,410,360 
408,608; 398,292 
1,196,499] 1,346,596 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


563 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. | 1934. 1935. 1936. 

448,822; 374, 740/ -365,947/ 505,911] 606,510] 563,600 569,255 702,119 

58/298 30,194] 1177360 74,637] 24,254,560] 23,243'659| 28,988'021| 33,622.574 

2' 860 2" 153 6.203 4,127] '653,656/ 623.700 873,637; 903" 983 

1,105,084) 2,045,794) 2, 183,837] 2,315,312 1,960,611; 3,057/502| 3, 186'661| 3,510°746 

00,509; 652,203) 637,551] 649,814] —"707/097/ 1/031/661| 1,039°801| 1046’ 68 

ba 282,382) 275,801] 488,063) 558,913] — 490'110| 493°834| —751,519| Bad 78G 

: 2,241,144) 2,440,371) 2,967,887] 3,318,732] 4,069,147} 4,365,249| _5,341,828| 5,798. 850 

: 61,981 73, 056 91,935] 78,828 92,537; 109,822] 141,878] ‘135.731 

191,506 114,284 134,655] 133,495] 193,655] —-114,589/ «136,422 ~—=—«137.380 

___ 857, 786, 357) 732, 182, 095) $15,897,638] 898, 669,739] 897, 580; 215|1,063,629,697|1,091,352,582|1,198, 116,475 

19,053,714) 16,660,116} 24,969,047] 27, 408, 732| 26/878. 125] '25,010.663| °32,'500,727| "35.564 978 

23,802,389) 24,339,038) 23,981,591] 18,643, 709|) 29521'703| 27'369,216| 24°170°241| 18° 643° 709 

687,762) _ 662,338) 605,132) 540,300] 793/251] 714°768| -'608°773| 540300 

| 72,931,439] 54,358,251) 52, 133, 131] 44,681,047] 93, 864/758| 59,524°173| 64,616'691| 64,587 5eq 

6,809,400) 3,847,984) 3,434,206 3. 111,680] 7’983'845| 4.119/509| 4'063'625| 4.401.377 

| 1,716,883) 1,674,799] 2,038,210] 1,282,973) 1/720'174| 116767675] 2039'950| 1292’ 271 

| 133,234] 1917380] 1537943 114,532] 134/059] 121777] '153'598|  116'807 

| 10,840,539] 9,846, 227/10, 604,832 13,377,559] 10,978,826] 9,954'828] 10,708°468| 13,489’ 156 

| 2,841,775) 2,537,721) 2,332,997] 2,643,633] 2'915'319| 215031587| 2°375°752| 2" 685° 733 

| 30,361,936] 24,504,053) 32,337,858] 34,778,301], 39,623, 104| 33,368,473| 40,855,283) 44,489,337 

| 111,341 602,643] 1,511,318] 1,624,119] 120,429 613,638| 1,537,869| 1,785,554 

| 984,093) 1,287,004} 1,803,097/ 21330415] 1,1511743| 1,423°947| 17944'581| 2' 623’ 959 

| 139,043} 153,835] 216.9021 997,598 "155/357 172,048]  935°636| 981/295 

: 253,171) 283,091) 368,552] 398,279, + 2617812] 287868] «371217 401166 

| 5.523 65.581 40,221 49,637) 326,563; 3881126 649°4741 «865700 

| 712,554 1,067,296, 913,960] 931,597] 2,015'010| 2, 786.338| 2,809 141| 2,539°358 

| 209,393} | -259,723| 213,758] 205,742] 586,490 650,535 596°113/ BoB’ 799 

| 2,122,572} 2,853,896) 3,070,292] 2,715,426] 2, 128505] 2,8587749| 3,072°115| 2, 717°959 

| 2,044,061) 2,551,591) 2,496,926 2,285,191] 2'054'563} 2'559'159| 2°500°514| 2°90" 127 

62,921,986] 58,923,311] 77,256,933| 78,088,621 37,658,005] 83,396,761] 102,428,037] 105,421,236 
, 

|. 357,794/ 538,872] 552,832] 571,054, 807,321 1,115,116] 1,096,667/ 1,318,389 

1,684,326) 1,466,430} 1,589,756] 1,642,216] 2,1747126| 11655,043/ 1/871'280| 1.864.591 

| 735,702) 675,921] 757,856, 885,474] 1,752,086] 1,673,709! 1,763, 631| 1,925. 168 

: 313,271) 321,496} 330,183} 300,371] + 444529] '545'745| 5107381 419° 901 

| 1,131,925] 1,067,087] 1,186,447 1.345. 618 2,577,291] 2,621,563/ 2,715,920] 2, 968.389 

1,240,127) 1,545,102; 2,138,001] 2,387,013] 3,033,331] 3,944,647 4,267,888 4,585,399 

820,095) | 885,393) 1,083,803 1,225,588] 2’029'704| 2'823°456| 3'211'193| 3°36" 13 

19, 650,998) 25,451,463) 22,629,774] 19, 993,995]| 23'8477941| 31,758°810| 25'282'050| 30°129' 002 

510,501] 6147834! 606091 72,465), "624.239 775,920 681'006| 9097427 

1,768,012) 2,018,283} 2,141,493] 2,289,751] 3,510,598] 4,853,532/ 4,853.908| 5.486.921 

171,236] 280,171) 386,653) —283,997/, 208,833] 318,017; 420,263/ 324,828 

664,380] 1,037,806) 1,549,394] 1,235,863] 1,942'712| 1,989,498] 2, 484"724| 2, 147° 189 

38. 460 21,170) 337,986/ 1, 602,639) 270,199] 762/059| 2'681/659/ 2/004" 996 

4047 1'327 34.142] 212'371 21/194 49°584| 267435] 246° 172 

6,276,110} 10,750,945] 12,789,237] 12,748,100] 6, 285,226 10,755,975] 12,789,576 12, 08, 870 

203,639] 350,695] "612,895 600,567| 204/473 351'168| 61°97 03.919 

8,691,763} 2,208,571] 3,431,609] 3,092,544/| 14,046-315| 12,071,365] 16,570.839| 15,377.70 

173” 805 98/074} 141/131 137,594] 487/520 32,008} 577,817; 558,114 

48° 427 61.405 97,782 106.817 85,017 89.435} 125.7991 «137285 

86.227 94,095, 156.482/ —172'870| 137" 994 130,323; 198'412| 2171575 

47. 886 63.365 64. 862 83995 58.642 75,933 76, 022 90,507 

89'272| 100 824 117 583 161.491 110,735], . 1247917} 139/342 «174704 

830,247) 624,489] 1,255,138 1,135,212) 8.955.975 11, 130°960| 12, 198°705| 11,976°847 

58. 692 41.866 85518 59,690/ '381,887| 489/173] 520577; 4751356 

1,231,947] 1,353,655] 1,954,822] 1,987,443] 2,412,204] 2, 723,858| 3,484,897/ 3.620.404 
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13.—Principa! Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Tien 0 OO ee are a ee 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 
fl =|\Rerfuirmer ys. Wise teicieye ois cites ee atichs oe $ 168, 583 101, 686 101,677 105,145 
Soap— 
2 Wanndry sOaDieteet alana ate ace lb. 58, 0&6 395, 247 198,785 258, 247 
$ 4,817 26, 683 14,564 17, 200 
3 Mollet SOaDs sects ee lela irae re nacre $ 95, 463 42,084 39, 255 51,500 
Wotals, SOAP seilss- ict e sees ns amas eel $ 115,817 80, 601 69, 655 85,044 
Chemicals, Inorganic, 2.0.p.— 
4| Sulphate of alumina............+.+-++-5+> ewt 86,365 57,873 75, 735 82,885 
$ 86, 219 54, 623 63, 052 64, 638 
5 Ammonia and its compounds...........--- $ 46,375 102, 826 192, 25¢ 146, 756 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead...........-- lb. = = z = 
$ = 2 i = 
24" Chiorme, laqwids . 24%. wees ao ee etna se Ib. = 2 * = 
$ a £ & ¥ 
Sel ee@aleium:. chloride;..wc's ta tate ee cewt. 48 053 48,055 61, 225 1,179 
$ 62,446 63,352 99 , 556 1, 289 
9 | Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 91,564 78,27] 128, 833 97,509 
10 | Soda and sodium compounds..........---- $ 660, 068 787, 664 836, 544 935, 842 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1.... $ 1,371,492] 1,589,730} 1,875,509 1,725,016 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products'. $ 4,583,344| 5,662,584) 6,210,238 6,336,345 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
11 i Sethe ives Smeets chr ep Seo S ote Sue renga OS elo Oe $ 109, 240 ey 65,448 57,257 
12 1D 75h eRe ira. oe ero ca ere oom Coe ommroe tartan $ 3,218 ileal 2,144 5,548 
13 ION dea Gueonyeden ous don coo ydheoneeREediacd $ 162, 062 142,785 155,382 189, 825 
Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goods!. $ 507,711 504,481 468, 032 540,510 
14 |Brushes.:....-.. aes Reales wastes 6 $ 99,188 105, 405 125, 751 129, 438 
15 |Containers (outside coverings)............-- $ 1,321,591 1,155,568 1,151,079 1, 234, 653 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
16 Buttons ee ee hae oe deen doen acorns $ 11, 665 13,156 10, 823 14,457 
17 |. Cases and boxes, fancy...........-..---->- $ 86,271 74,987 100, 159 114, 688 
18 Me welleryijuth Ou sce release aris iccr>easi taste $ 61,690 52,580 33,411 40,010 
19 l* PocketsboakstletGtenc..42 02+ lesen a ene $ 172,974 126, 726 144, 265 158, 102 
DOrll. Refrimeratorssccc eres csr ores) na $ 3, 685 863 925 1,699 
91 |) "PObaCCO: pipess CbCee a scite er «cer er = keen $ 113,416 103,114 128,125 121,711 
Totals, Household etc., Equipment?..... $ 795,494 736,091 746,114 794, 512 
22 |Musical instruments. .....0..++.--sree eee $ 31,762 31,531 46,210 57,731 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
23 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus..... $ 85, 283 178,777 54,712 99,175 : 
24 Surgical instruments, etc.........-+++---+5 $ 164,328 171,735 270, 167 302, 107 
Totals, Scientific and Educational ; 
Equipment! s.<.s.2rineswersautesten $ 362,579 464,368 440,015 565, 617 
25 |Ships and vessels..........:eeeee cere ee eeees $ 29, 152 5,469 7,998 23 , 343 
7 Hal IW KG SHELLED be ba ob oo epoca OmonGepenndd doK $ 79,969 63, 212 58,764 147,475 
Papal Nifevel ey Oline ae ymnel ho core OI eNO oc 5 0.0 clon Garbo cbc $ 159,520 177, 650 177,679 218,518 
28 |Special imports............ 0. essere eee e nes $ 945, 223 722,107 2,099, 535 1,647, 293 
39 Wartrid@es. cane cetine: 1 terete: onc eet tl $ 77,599 12,061 36, 226 21,442 
29 I Bilectrical enero Very. c-c-s o occ oder k.w.h. - = = 
$ i = a 
31 |Express parcels...........+2--s0see eee eeeeee $ 1,121 1,836 5,958 7,426 
32 |Pencils, lead ...5.. 2 5..05..20 ecm eee teas $ $1,122 48,472 56, 209 72,875 
33 Post Office PanCelS mae. cents eke kee $ 288,126 290, 042 311, 653 373,201 
24 PreciGls StONCSs-c5 lac oss seeioeiae os ole anil $ 26,949 35,318 58, 678 86, 026 
Sr lNottlers ClleGuse esa Ade era roo ee $ 232,862 175, 687 214,810 179,705 
36 |Waste paper clippings.........--..-...+005+- ew. 7,867 25, 264 23, 429 40,909 
$ 4.160 15,869 15, 968 26,410 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commocities!..... $ 5,217,092 4,717,973} 6,194,730 6,317,717 
Grand Totals, Lmports for Consumption $ 86,166,055} 105,100, 764 111,682,490} 117,874,822 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAI LED IMPORTS FOR CONSUM PTION 565 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1933-36—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
a 3% ile eo 1 No 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
284,877 201,958 233, 641 231,622 611, 888 436,309 429,737 418,559 1 
7,615, 428 20. toe 3,640, 759 4,087,338 7,722,493 2,593,412 3,910, 635 4,599,156 2 
581,355 142,156 222,220 2525205 589,111 iM 240,948 284,214 
30,811 19, 220 19,641 19, 692 150,728 78, 740) 70,951 85,015 3 
665, 840 219.300 294.470 349, 239 870, 080 381,189 437,597 505,797 
378 , 276 465, 852 452,701 491,048 479,712 530, 400 534, 053 582,492 4 
474,019 509, 290 473,573 532,925 579, 166 569, 675 540, 634 604,813 
68, 270 43,149 41,727 45 925. 164,322 167,410 272,069 233, 965 5 
Ieicoeret 1,398, 92§ 1,866, 148 2,545, 34€ 1205 0od 1,398,928 1,866, 14§ 2,545,346 6 
1,681, 699 981,064 1,062,182 1,322, 283 1,681,699 981, 064 1,062,182 1,322, 283 
6,120,737! 12,581,630} 10,683,705 10,495, 67€ 6,120,737] 12,581,630 10,683,705] 10,405,676 7 
129,544 253 , 204 219 , 226 223 , 668 129.544 253 , 204 219, 220 223 , 668 
325,762 292.617 427,635 285.419 390, 895 3 4,543 493,761 289 , 939 8 
423,722 318.754 423.325 273 665 498,790 391,97 526,057 277,109 
51,544 42 390 465,719 56,918 318,198 404, 86] 373, 128 415,108 9 
1,483, 661 1,342,584 1,428, 698 1,201,329 2,337, 067 2,179, 82, 2,409, 537 2,304,046] 19 
5.0al. 258 4,285,590 4,213, 696 3,993, 864 6,995, 241 6,377,076 6,661,127 6,373,544 
15,465,420} 14,492,071 17,117,656 17,509,123] 25,455,432 23,983,67 28,872,053 29,919,921 
366,525 313,027 304,424 284 , 826 550,295 504, 622 453 , 489 440,356) 11 
13,427 9,912 21,839 21,382 130,815 114,568 92,090 124,727! 12 
323,011 289.412 428 994 489.374 1,077,769 955,967 DO720 Es 12177758 13 
1,289, 245 1,049, 266 1.402,079 1,749, 221 2,627, 558 Zeolite GG 2,593, 797 3,078, 753 
67,462 66. 20§ 85,182 112,404 297,924 266, 242 305, 217 302,832] 14 
407,067 580,189 569, 701 350, 252 2,409, 441 2,339, 708 2391737 2,283,950} 15 
68,930 86,942 118,017 139, 306 202 309 186.391 251, 623 228,353! 16 
138,945 116, 790 145,740 160, 095 372,816 302, 284 351, 880 396,137) 17 
931.856 270,562 396, 650 415,494 670,598 585,516 636, 296 621,921} 18 
137,580 157,879 207, 407 256, 258 499, 866 437,570 488,770 552,395] 19 
276, 298 123, 803 216,092 330, 25€ 279, 983 124, 666 217,017 331,349} 20 
6, 043 5.901 21,174 44,915 299, 005 292 212 397,349 426,984} 21 
1,914,311 1,685,372 2, 183,355 2,557, 102 4,019, 788 3,603,445 4,300, 884 4,485, 08¢ 
193,904 198,057 249, 459 331,99 316,004 347, 596 446, 87& Ooo sheen 
275.899 238.786 328, 654 Son 24d 432.361 468 477 455,408 541,392] 23 
842.504 575.969 744.135 841,300 1,189,315 913 , 269 esi AALS 1,293,050) 24 
1,829, 657 1.478, 688 2,000, 594 2,219,488 2,558,770 2,282,103 2,844, 583 3, 229, 55€ 
92,049 201,501 416,748 198,817 126,948 209, 837 425,151 256,736| 25 
229.556 155, 380 401,041 328 , 446 367, 869 221,759 463,399 478,516] 26 
110, 621 137, 862 276, 25] 210, 648 387, 666 457,502 673, 636 D(d.,448). 27 
4,536,007 4,320. 699 4, 604.538 5,204,711 5,977, 646 5, €02, 3&8 7,501, 915 7,768,446] 28 
86,395 58,984 97,564 126,965 165, 139 71,196 134, 652 148,905} 29 
3, 737, 563 3,319, 689 3,665, 161 4,940, 659 9,104,003 3,319, 689 3,665, 161 4,940,659! 39 
We, 102 66, 880 68,11 75, 292 73,102 66, 880 68,110 75, 292 
1,065, 162 1,014,412 1,168,575 1,327.653 1,076,341 1,025,575 1,185,592 1,347,768] 31 
114.677 OOF 14 41,432 63.905 278.424 148,176 153 , 004 193,649] 32 
1.680.061 1,.633.,.731 1,764, 823 1,843,415 1,968, 281 1,923,933 2,976,582 WR HWS APG) By 
34,088 42,088 81,427 50,937 132,168 143,175 208, 153 210.191] 34 
6.350.646 3,370, 697 2,535, 645 2,454, 626 6,716,111 3.714, 401 2,915,858 2.803,668| 35 
586.871 541,308 736.068 667.857 595,404 567 , 222 759, 802 709,330) 38 
316,506 381,973 339, 249 301.489 322.070 398.872 355, 632 328 , 837 
20,915,295] 16,892,841 18,891,409} 20,266,185 30,808,511) 26,119,404 32,204,250 31,695,725 
232,548,035 233,187,681| 303,639,972 319,479, 594 406,383,744 433,798,625 522,431,153] 562,719,063 
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14.Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


Class. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IMPORTS. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 
Dutiable:. dae see oe ee 93,306, 851 64,429, 763 64, 731, 623 74,225,634 68,478,004 
Lye adas FoR Oa teones 35,292,470 23, 859, 203 26,097, 187 35,192,961 41, 864,528 
Totals for Group..... 128,599,321 88,288,966 99,828,810 109,418,595 110,342,532 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 
Tut able series Rare 13,471,114 8,274,423 8,986, 263 9,796,173 10,477, 850 
Hree@anc. b Gedee BAR Sos cae 11,092,356 7,164, 211 10, 855, 614 10, 161,304 13, 836,370 
Totals for Group..... 24,563,470 15,438,634 19,841,877 19,957,477 24,314,220 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Dutiable. cea eee ee ee 52,367, 785 33,039,457 35,918, 439 36, 788, 973 38,575, 440 
REG ok) ee: cee eens SAD EL el 28,175,367 43,454,031 45,009,307 51, 238, 724 
Totals for Group..... 83,879,362 61,214,824 79,372,470 81,798,289 89,814,164 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— : 
Dutiables, Soe re eres 21,453, 844 14,197,304 11,570,874 12,938,798 13,948,545 
ree oe ce See see adiec ene 10, 576, 263 6,308,830 Hs the tena we} 8, 260, 889 9,323,086 
Totals for Group..... 32,030, 107 20,506, 134 19,357,987 21,199,687 e 23,271,631 
Tron and Its Products— 
Dutrablet es eee 84,502,393 48 , 280, 297 49,509, 704 71,529,016 79,531,376 
peGa. coher pitas ees 13, 795, 229 10, 687,537 19, 616, 937 98,527,129 34, 722,339 
‘Totals for Group..... 98,297,622 58,917,834 69,126,641 | 100,056,145 114,253,715 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 
Dutiable:stayqcdte oe tase 26, 731,318 13,307,378 12,940, 794 17,171,874 19, 684,599 
reese eee eo POE 8,071,032 4,788,026 7, 230, 206 11,324, 755 14,001,320 
Totals for Group..... 34,802,350 18,095,404 20,171,000 28,496,629 | 33,685,919 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 
T heir Products (except 
chemicals)— 
Dutia ble 2 eek acer 57,382,379 45,599,875 38,522,548 46, 902, 200 45,951, 658 
2 a2 sR ee Dre ators tarmac eee 44,764,968 42,058, 130 44,874,213 55,525, 837 59,469,578 
Totals for Group..... 102,147,347 87,658,005 83,396,761 | 102,428,037 105,421, 236 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Tutiablevyaeetecocs cae. 17,197, 862 15,207,419 15,314, 270 16,264,427 16, 568, 065 
BireGa: eae Oreo cienmeten 13 , 533, 488 10, 248,013 10, 269, 405 12, 607, 626 13,351, 856 
Totals for Group..... 30,731,345 25,455,432 25,583,675 28,872,053 29,919,921 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Wutiablestaecrenee cee : 22,084, 502 14,041,184 12,981,897 15, 628, 827 16,717,559 
Honee ie Meas ferecetcoscos ee 21,368,478 16, 767,327 13,137,507 14,575,423 14,978, 166 
Totals for Group..... 43,452,980 30,808,511 26,119, 404 30,204, 250 31,695,725 
Total Imports— 
Ditiable: eee ochre 388,498,048 256,377,100 | 250,476,412 | 301,245,922 309, 933, 096 
HR TGOs a oe teeth Gu ec Rgeees 190, 005, 856 150, 006, 644 183 ,322, 213 221,185,231 252,785, 967 
Totals, Imports...... 578,503,904 | 406,383,744 433,798,625 | 522,431,153 562,719,063 
Totals, Duties Collected!.... 113,997,851 77,271,965 73,154,472 84,627,473 82,784,317 


1 Includes the following additional and special duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- ~ 


modities: 1932, $2,918,194; 1933, $4,683,735; 1934, $2,342,895; 1935, $1,903,854; 1936, $2,058, 956. 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fise>] years ended 
Mar. 31, 1932-36—concluded. 


Class. 1932, 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
Meese | pe | kets Sena $ 
EXPORTS. 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products sige chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 
Canadian produce......... 204,398,365 203,370,418 205, 804, 526 226, 233,097 242,861,877 
Foreign produce........... 1,499, 705 1,027,989 760, 655 838, 613 1,192, 224 
Totals for Group.....| 205,898,070 204,398,407 | 206,565,181 | 227,071,710 244,054,101 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 
Canadian produce......... 68,798, 683 54, 333, 047 75,151,480 86, 848, 144 100,932,110 
Foreign produce........... 672,339 433,305 492,675 401,058 604, 061 
Totals for Group..... 69,471,022 | 54,766,352 75,644,155 87,249,202 101,536,171 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Canadian produce......... 5,512,130 4,731,094 7,828, 684 7,523, 144 10, 273, 697 
Foreign produce........... 755,397 367, 207 383, 167 414,579 788 , 925 
Totals for Group..... 6,267,527 5,098,301 8,211,851 7,937,723 11,062,622 
Wood, Wood Products and 
‘aper— 
Canadian produce......... 175, 740,269 | 120,886,796 | 143,142,398 160, 932, 709 181, 831, 743 
Foreign produce........... 322,358 236, 928 191, 127 288,761 242,904 
Totals for Group waves 176,062,627 | 121,123,724 | 143,333,525 161,221,470 182,074,647 
Iron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce......... 15,462,977 17,277,099 26,641,482 40,736,038 52,368, 057 
Foreign produce........... 2,962, 695 1,894, 056 1, 702,969 2,042,729 2,465, 602 
Totals for Group..... 18,425,672 19,171,155 28,344,451 42,778,767 54,833,659 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 
Canadian produce.........] 92,760,3981 96,906,641) 168,375,1341) 191,345,361 212,547,372 
Foreign produce........... 616,070 413,991 329, 235 982,250 5,003, 508 
Totals for Group..... 93,376,4681) 97,320,632 1] 168,704,369! 192,327,636!) 217,550,880 
Non-Metallic Minerals and ; a. | 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 
Canadian produce......... 13,456, 701 9,215, 837 14, 808, 912 15, 654, 323 19, 083, 643 
Foreign produce........... 662,479 294, 292 468, 557 302, 786 711,448 
Totals for Group..... 14,119,180 9,510,129 15,277,469 15,957,109 19,795,091 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Canadian produce......... 10,535,038 11,099, 814 13, 843, 829 15, 270, 064 16,018,391 
Foreign produce........... 294, 047 270,542 279, 267 187,378 414, 842 
Totals for Group..... 10,829,085 11,370,356 14,123,096 15,457,442 16,433,233 
Miscellaneous Commodities— | — 
Canadian produce......... 13,367,251 10, 243 , 532 10,357, 626 12,083, 020 13,113,527 
Foreign produce........... 3,436, 125 1,975,532 1,703,672 2,200, 809 2,018,145 
Totals for Group..... 16,803,376 12,219,064 12,061,298 14,283,829 15,131,672 
Total Exports— 
Canadian produce......... 600,031,8121) 528,064,2781] 665,954, 0711 756,625,9251] 849,030,417 
Foreign produce........... 11,221,215 6,913,842 6,311,324 7, 658, 963 13,441, 659 
Totals, Exports...... 611, 253,0271| 534,978,1201| $72,265,3951 764,284,888 1) 862,472,076 
Total Trade— § 
Imports, merchandise..... 578,503,904 406,383, 744 433,798, 625 522,431,153 562,719, 063 
Exports, merchandise... .. 611, 253,0271) 534,978,1201| 672, 265,3951) 764,284, 8881 862,472,076 
Totals, External Trade..... 1,189,756,9311] 941,361,864 1/1,106,064,0201 1,286, 716,0411| 1,425,191,139 


1 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, these figures have been revised since the publication 


of the 1936 Year Book (see page 504). 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origin. United | United United | United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Sie) LPO SE EES | OP 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin— 
1.—Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts—! 

Field Crops— 

Raw materials...........- 556, 062 9,122,647| 18,186,942 130,156,011} 20,938,972] 174,442,511 

Partly manufactured...... 1,662 105, 200 276,670 44,882| 2,714,947| 2,931,589 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

POTEC Hee deen 8,437,108] 3,103,090} 13,843,069 20,548,321| 20,131,828] 52,057,176 
Totals, Canadian Field Crops 8,994,832] 12,330,937] 32,306,681 150,749,214] 43,785,747| 229,431,276 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials..........-- 1,818,660} 2,896,186) 10,450,800 2,987,186] 15,327,475) 19,991,436 
Partly manufactured...... 6,441,755| 2,693,178] 12,409,640 3,426,423 895,581| 4,744,925 
Fully or chiefly manufac- -y 

tured a: . Ratosedan susteeee 14,651,248] 1,722,811) 19,400,404) 32, 115,084] 1,946,878} 36,320, 136 
Totals, Canadian Animal & 

Haisbandrys; sees sacar 22,911,663] 7,312,175] 42,260,844 38,528,693] 18,169,934) 61,056,497 
All Canadian Farm Prod- 

ucts— ‘ 

Raw materials..........-- 2,374,722| 12,018,833] 28,637,742 133,143,197] 36,266,447] 194,433,947 ! 
Partly manufactured...... 6,443,417| 2,798,378] 12,686,310 3,471,305| 3,610,528] 7,676,514 
Fully or chiefly manufac- i 

FUT OCs. kates ree owas 23,088,356} 4,825,901] 33,243,473 52,663,405] 22,078,706} 88,377,312 — 
Totals, Canadian Farm 

Products.............-- 31,906,495] 19,643,112) 74,567,525 189,277,907| 61,955,681] 290,487,773 
2.—Foreign Farm Prod- ; 

ucts—! | 
Field Crops— : 

Raw materials...........- 505,084] 28,817,882] 46, 192, 260 Nil 8, 064 9,671 
Partly manufactured...... 4,119,608] 2,010,046} 26,590,005 3,407| . 282,188 292,764 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
fureGs oe ee eee 92,086,165} 9,380,224) 54,568,195 4,250,452] 1,220,582) 16,265,772 © 
Nee eee ee ee ee ey ee EE fine e ii eke ——$—$—$———— $$$ | 
Totals, Foreign Field Crops| 26,710,857 40,208, 152) 127,350,460) 4,253,859 1,510,834] 16,568,207 
Animal Husbandry— . 
Raw materials...........- 219,235| 5,292,302} 5,813,046 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... 59, 084 84,137 174,375 Nil Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- . 

tured. puomeee eon 393,946] 1,221,834] 2,928,888 383 , 033 114,825) 2,420,243 
Totals, Foreign Animal Hus- 

pancdny css eee has oF 672,265) 6,598,273] 8,916,259 383 , 033 114,825] 2,420,243 © 
All Foreign Farm Products— fy 

Raw materials...........- 724,319| 34,110,184] 52,005,306 _ Nil 8,064 9,671. 
Partly manufactured...... 4,178,692| 2,094,183] 26,764,380 3,407 282,188 292, 764 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured’. 2.225 eeecons cere 22,480,111] 10,602,058} 57,497,033) 4, 633,485| 1,335,407) 18,686,015 
Totals, Foreign Farm Pro- 
UCts ea eae ee oe: 27,383,122} 46,806,425) 136,266,719 4,636,892| 1,625,659] 18,988,450 - 
3.—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw. materialse a... su<0 5 1,061,146] 37,940,529] 64,379,202) 130, 156,011| 20,947,036] 174,452, 182 
Partly manufactured...... 4,121,270] 2,115,246} 26,866,675 48,289| 2,997,135) 3,224,353 
Fully or chiefly manufac- | 

GUT OGas oo eee en ee eens 30,523,273| 12,483,314] 68,411,264 24,798,773] 21,352,410] 68,322,948 

Totals, All Field Crops...... 35,705, 689| 52,539,089| 159,657, 141 155,003,073} 45,296,581 245,999, 483. 


\In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. “Foreign Farm 
Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not 
produce in their original forms, é.g., Cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936—concluded. 


nes 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Origin. United United United United ah 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Farm Origin—concluded. 
3.—All Farm Prod’ts-concl. 


All Animal a ee 
Raw materials. . cae 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUR ee payee sieon 


2,987,186} 15,327,475] 19.991.436 
3426423] 895.581) 417441995 


32,498,117) 2,061,703} 38,740,379 


2,037,895] 8,188,488] 16,263, 846 
6,500,839) 2,777,315) 12,584,015 


15,045,194) 2,944,645) 22,329,242 


Totals, All Animal Hus- 


23,583,928} 13,910,448) 51,177,103) 38,911,726} 18,284,759} 63,476,740 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
- Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


3,099,041! 46,129,017} 80,643,048] 133,143,197 36,274,511] 194,443,618 


19,622,109] 4,892,561] 39,450,690) 3,474,712} 3,892,716] 7,969,278 
45,568,467) 15,427,959) 90,740,506) 57,296,890} 23,414,113] 107,063,327 


59,289,617) 66,449,537) 210,834,244! 193,914,799] 63,581,340) 309,476,223 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Wild Life Origin— 
Raw materials............ 


451,289} 2,150,596) 2,809,331) 9,246,589) 5,681,895) 15,793,586 


Partly manufactured...... 48,465 619,151 997, 867 497,907 28,961 564, 023 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured Syke ee. cies Aes 69, 701 67,395 151, 92¢ 17, 262 68, 026 93,516 


Totals, Wild Life Origin. ee 569,455) 2,837,142) 3,959,127) 9,761,758) 5,778,882) 16,451,125 


Marine Origin— 
Raw materials. . Lee 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


16,192 390. 686 652, 897 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 


192,986 560,289} 1,902,680) 5,862,717] 2,246,187) 15,286,032 


209,178 950,975) 2,555,577] 6,815,100) 11,362,585) 25,584,466 


Se |  ———  , ee 


952.383] 9,116,398) 10,298,434 
Nil Nil 


Totals, Marine Origin...... 


Forest Origin— 
Raw materials.. ee, 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


1,730 413,416 476,536 296,123} 9,520,590} 11,734,921 


12,931} 5,107,384) 5,233,641) 18,319,464) 32,941,217} 59,811,921 
3,533,938} 14,368,287} 19,996,245) 10,210,665} 82,793,540} 110,382, 725 


Totals, Forest Origin...... 3,548,599} 19,889,087) 25,706,422) 28,826,252) 125,255,347) 181,929,567 


Mineral Origin— 
Raw materials. . Rigas 
Partly manufactured ._ Sake 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


8,856,881] 60,590,307] 80,968,919 
2,256,463) 8,436,116) 12,792,200 


31,620,766) 180,229,710) 176,489,214 


8,188,042) 15,339,869} 31,557,900 
53,009,932) 118,508,394} 191,868,893 


15,291,110) 10,996,114] 71,829,043 


42,734,110) 199,256,133) 270,250,333] 76,489,084) 144,844,377) 295,255,836 


Totals, Mineral Origin..... 


Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials /2..0.4..02:. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
TOURS yOU 1 a4 eRe 


Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
385,743) 1,408,650} 2,147,507 46, 532 613, 982 748, 154 


11,138,120} 28,688,040} 47,265,853) 5,703,273) 8,865,913] 19,585,046 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


11,523,863} 30,096,720) 49,413,360) 5,749,805) 9,479,895) 20,333,200 


Recapitulation— 
Reawemeterials,.....:....'.- 12,425,133) 109,674,022} 165,550,731] 151,826,334] 75,933,263] 263,828,459 


13,325,711] 20,463,892) 60,621,905] 75,348,547] 155,985,270} 260, 962, 269 
92,123,978] 189,341,680) 336,546,427} 94,381,917) 128,383, 893) 324, 239, 689 


117,874,822) 319,479,594| 562,719,063) 321,556,798) 360,302,426) 849,030,417 


570 EXTERNAL TRADE 


16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Norr.—An analysis of external trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1936, will be found at pp. 794-796 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1936, pub- 


lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Purpose. United United 


Kingdom. States. Total. 


Foops, BEVERAGES AND 
Smokers Suppuies (ready 
for consumption or not)... . 


Beverages and infusions... 9,429,278 687,254) 20,564,333 


Smokers supplies.......... 609, 513 118, 721 1,448, 660 


PERSONAL AND HovusEHOLD 
Urmities (finished 
FOOUS eee teat 16,349,093} . 19,682,743] 46,052,201 

Books, printed matter, 

stationery, educational 

BUDDIES Stren atebe he oes 2,711,548} 9&,090,354} 11,610,704 


Clothing Seth SCetiy: Hath: 4,501,996} 1,811,443} 8,978,148 


Household utilities........ 7,201,209 5,858,170] 15,923,248 


Jewellery, personal orna- 


ments and timepieces... 309,491 1,124,372} 3,508,614 


Personal utilities.......... 792, 166 966,364] 2,460,448 
Recreation equipment and 
SUNDER tt ertuene an els 776, 653 1,832,040} 3,571,044 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY........- Nil 75, 292 75,292) 
FEXLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT...... 1, 030,373 8,094, 241 9, 289, 450 
PRODUCERS EQUIPMENT...... 15,710,934} 69,372,105} 90,468,748 


' Propucers MATERIALS (ex- 


cept unmftrd. foods)....| 61,512,315) 136,438,564] 250, 485,823 


Building and construction 
miditeridla Aen 04. :4elbk 2,912,832) 9,144,430] 13,506,615 
876,270] 2,097,501] 6,177,879 


57,723,213] 125,196,633] 230,801,329 


Farm materials........ 0... 


Manufacturers materials. . 


IERANSPORTATIONN alee steteerriet 1,165,135) 33,854,100} 35,101,802 
Webreles . i .9es sc ae hoi 1,108,822} 33,369,884] 34,514,667 
Messels. cei chiniionc<itte te 61,313 484,216 587,185 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES..........- 1,631,329 Bp We 6,058, 747 


ARMs, EXPLOSIVES AND WAR ; 
275,278 511,026 826,550 


Goops For EXHIBITION..... 196.468} 2,611,318) 2,985,683 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. 


See ee ee ee SS Se 


14,955,237} 21,234,133} 89,411,644 184,567,146} 56,120,498 285,795, 165 
4,916,446] 20,428,158] 67,398,651] 184,198,086) 40,141,896 268,040,791 


368,394] 15,973,956] 16,723,676 
666 5, 652 30,698 


| 

8,567,888] 3,204,251} 21,179,045 - 
4 

734,557 463,625] 1,621,775 | 
3,876, 255 236,822] 8,446,341. 


1,844,246 519,412 5,998,895 
5 
90,175 5,894 445, 876 
646 27 77,139 
2,022,009} © 1,978,471 4,589,019 
Nil 3,157,905 3, 100:80 

; 


765,202) 609,770 3,874,287. 


4,568,649] 10,455,682) 25,394,880 


112,771,034] 201,294,183) 379,345,838 


19,127,736] 18,599,125] 46,197,583. 
4,351,487| 8,956,833] 15,135,825. 
89,291,811] 173,738,225] 318,012,430 


2,761,916]  563,937| 34,684,071. 
2,761,079 541,170! 34,567,439 | 
837 22,767| 116,632 


574,464 106,884) 1, 139, 162 
1,687 1,000 186,839 


Nil 152,840 152,840 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
erg at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 
an 3 


Nors.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but it is not to be inferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the 
exports originated there. 


1935. 1936. 
Province and Port. Imports Imports 
Total Duty Total Duty 
5 for Con- ; for Con- 
Exports. sigion Collected. || Exports. SueNpuen: Collected. 
$ & $ $ $ $ 
P.K. Island. 
Totals, P.E.Island....... 424,081 790, 792 64,979 579,083 626,225 70,440 
Nova Scotia. 
BPATAS © Cee cor oes 53,465,5402] 12,368,919 1,535,182) 50,152,483) 13,267,517 1, 128, 232 
BP VETDOO!.. 2: .c.0'%s 3. se ese’ 3,310,907 109, 755 6, 705 3, 226, 757 117,861 9,461 
morth Sydney.............. 1,697,919 211, 290 11,051 2,107,284 206, 637 11,487 
SCG DTT pagina a een 3,678,401 1,727,407 118,476 5,418, 528 2,197,789 112, 133 
BeAUMOULN. hehehe ut eis 1,587, 257 557, 619 30,009] 1,708,806 856, 713 28, 906 
Totals, Nova Scotia!..... 67,880,242?) 16,774,923] 1,891,797) 67,834,971) 18,592,197) 1,507,219 
New Brunswick. 
Campbellton. ............6. 4,287,191} 265, 230 22,970) 4,148,603 420, 430 18,808 
BPCUCTICLOR 0... s cence - 816,379 154, 727 - 594, 234 174, 835 
McAdam Junction.......... 2,288, 854 76,969 17, 297; 2,993 , 464 31,959 Map eay 


ie a TRE Nar Bethe Ae a 379, 774 824, 556 171,560 304, 287 868, 795 169,471 
Bea) SOND. ee hn ee soe so 44,283,362?) 9,163,105} 1,545,101] 53,346,876} 9,327,545) 1,096,687 
moodstock ...........0.s00. 4,158,606 273 , 526 35,496] 4,791,111 230,487 27,181 


Totals, New Brunswick!) 57,339,7852| 12,718,504, 2,071,541] 67,325,392] 12,499,336] 1,594,510 


Quebec. 
Menelstan: ..clicsccelesc ce. T2138. 108 524, 643 65,413) 7,725,035 665,173 75, 767 
BBICOULINGL boi. oe ced cis « s 9,248,055] 2,355,562 48,620) 11,540,796} 2,873,428 58, 839 
mepALiCOOk i srl o. esha ss 2,699,304 192,501 15,278 2,024, 866 191,564 17,592 
Mrummondvyille............ 57,215 2,490, 807 146,921 53, 865 2,625, 753 167,114 
DY iseeae SOkS tay 3 \e = 844, 867 90, 206 4,257 690, 008 97,948 
NE ee te ES cla ciafe oss - 1,388, 537 94,855 - 1, 281,313 87,599 
BMISUOLCS 4 ete te cine ws 141,653,3272) 125,851,514] 19,817,490) 150,654,457] 137,328,953] 18,490,205 
TIE) OS a ABA eee 20,153 ,1712 7, 723,113 894,545] 13,811,891 7,468, 434 809 , 087 
BOCK 1SIANC sc ceeceg tees: 2,148,948 1,012, 193 60, 621 2,939,699 1,184,450 60, 785 
BPWATINGNG 5 ors ssi Biciocce 8,966, 144 127,812 13, 773|| 11,090, 767 128, 630 12, 853 
mi. Hyacinthe.. o4+........: 150} 2,785, 665 87,36 248 2,450, 637 73,415 
Be tOhniset essen.) ees 107,794,4772] 4,589,636 717,489] 121,341,145} 4,579,087 643, 730 
Shawinigan Falls........... - 2,014,017 76,503 - 1,824, 856 109,477 
BeTOFOOKO! fa... san ee 268,351 3,018, 463 335, 535) 325,364 4,017,010 382, 529 
OLS... cee MNS hes oh ae afte 5, 259 , 366 1,205,596 31, 848 3,476, 885 914, 156 44,494 
ETO) ee a Saco. : 3,999,612 102,412 21,741 6, 686, 551 116, 692 23, 635 
MeBree RIVETSis es... 6 ne ones 4,704, 281 3,897, 885 222,078 5, 680, 597 3,493, 542 175,341 
Totals, Quebec!......... 316,675,2532| 162,268,848] 22,791,349] 339,038,748] 174,000,329] 21,393,542 

Ontario. 
BenvnerstDUres.. 45 ss%.. os .. 58, 543 898,388 178,145 54,676 704, 879 136, 153 
Sig tien a - 895, 614 222,456) 131 975, 459 234, 962 
BORG: oe ac eee sss 8, 888 2,476, 147 309, 861 10,300 3,366, 764 331, 628 
BROCK VIN. oy coils as ccc 's's 57,935 441,805 65,070, 117, 861 742,766 83, 843 
MEMeGHAIN. et Oe secs Coen 215 3,220,741 829, 264 30, 673 2,833,770 684, 631 
RSET low 5 actors. clese ols oi0'e 0s 539, 903 1,190,148 227,611 855,374 1,004,708 170, 813 
CIS aS Sean 653 , 030 2,380, 502 192, 636 987, 241 2,140,908 140, 951 
| Fort Erie (Bridgeburg)..... 32,875,383 2,911, 287 450,770} 40,228,195 3,011, 286 441,006 
SURE LCPTanCGS sie cae cance. 6,917,363 701,843 151,816 9,403,169 936,411 193 , 234 
Bmore William ....2.....2.06. 19,526,075 1,874,079 574,086] 20,952,881 2,149,185 561, 732 
a Oe a 2,787 2,827,324 229,024 2,580 3,674, 139 265,401 
LOSS 4,108 2,414,594 197,983 17,958 2,771,545 183, 968 
ETI COD fe oe oS ies s cree 191,950} 21,212,064 3,029, 550, 141,049} 22,742,424 3,049,551 
Seek 2k ee a ae 70,9238 801,520 119, 867 51,041 948,275 119,598 
BBGHONOT israeli ce ks dss 6,069| 4,772,627 461,064 8,011) Gb y2887e81 515,030 
1 Totals include other smaller ports. 2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, these 


figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p, 404). 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 19 


and 1936—concluded. 


1935. 1936. 
Province and Port. T Imports r Imports p 
otal < Duty Total = Duty: 
Exports. oe Collected. Exports. mondiale Collected. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. i 
Londons sete Oe ee ie = 5,342, 230], 953,375 - 5,152,819 969, 298 
Niasarapl alist yao cies 37, 135, 726 5,465, 837 943 ,923)) 42,399,429 6,539,347 1,080, 837 
North. Bayeneet cee. heen. = 2, 230,871 307, 044 = 2,360, 831 320, 942 
Oshawal sour eae. see we 11,008 8, 285,303 1,908, 665) VAL 7,917,902 1,548, 072 
Ottawa caer setae eee 76 5,491,405 937, 286 1,392 5,492,942 951, 686 
RarryaSounduen-aaceceabpers 415, 768 957,122 334, 240 503, 056 885,961 356, a 
Peterborough... ...0s.00080. 528] 2,591,796 319, 423 3 3, 134, 675 382, 
PortcArthutseeccces catia 37, 746,375 752, 967 152,886) 45,013,714 636, 241 56,574 
Prescotti® 224 SEM ee eee 2,530, 764 1,955, 734 404, 130 3,304, 787 966,451 375, 423 
Ste Catharines ep... ade: 3, 847,989 2,749,515 469, 635 3,776,481 3,796,458 662, 8 
StspLhomasie aeeraanc olaaee. 1,755} 1,025,724 195,827 DDT. 1 OAS 200, 94 
Sarnia... {W8es tie «creams 15, 226,200) 10,659,480 770,410) 20,539,884) 11,908,847 746, 418 
Sault StesMariews...c.-pere 4,591,952 2,627,454 676,432 5, 608, 222 2,976, 799 665, 6 
Stra tiordanscaneycremcctioare: - 839, 028 134, 584 - 973,494 137, 43 
Sudbury. cts. dee. eee = 2,668, 205 121,342 - 2,516, 235 128,6 
ADU royal any ee nt tn ey. Oe 7,411 610,748 208, 609 9,493 573, 509 217,320 
SLOYONtOS. Bo ae ete oe 773,890} 103,229,298) 19,300,534 1,086,782] 111,640,461] 19,400, 068 
Weilland2te... ccm eee 661, 737 6,498, 131 457, 822 1,027,425 7,578, 612 63, 95% 
WiInGSOT. pata’; o> 3 tee 27,547,726) 33,963,777 8,199,355) 31,011,622) 36,326, 686 7,946, 98) 
Woodstock wae aoe cas te. 195 836, 101 6, 163 41 998, 029 110, 72) 
Totals, Ontario!......... 191,544,919] 256,021,489} 44,956,412) 227,369,906) 275,376,699 44,688, 80} 
Manitoba. \ : 
Brandon eaneecieeceeee 120,938 642,495 49 , 237] 168, 304 679, 987 50, 62/ 
FL Mmerson!, ares. sence ke eee 7,063,957 748 , 629 75,578) 9,723,229 980, 144 111, 90: 
Winnipeg fiscotce: coats 4,160,147} 14,618,669) 3,003,581) 2,174,596) 16,488,062} 3,276, 05 
Totals, Manitoba)....... 11,449,820) 16,057,531 3,134,190] 12,128,307) 18,220,367 3,442, 51 
Saskatchewan. 7 
Moose: Jawan. aa... cone 10, 743 1,056, 623 129, 596 31,100 861,477 116,50) 
INorbhy Portal sees. qe oe 2,907, 453 2,680 11,700} 7,041,777 157,968 32, 28! 
Regina)... so. ck See 311,099 2,923,619 522,585 102,613 3,499, 638 579,07 
Saskatoouee sacs joke new hon ~ 975,345 192,338 - 1,596,279 228, 14) 
Totals, Saskatchewan!..| 3,229,295) 5,148,575 881,569} 7,175,490} 6,331,099 982,33 
Alberta. i 
Calgary: S525 teh An ee « - 3,322,603 563,715 - 8,488, 865 628, 74 
HE Gimontontey.c se. nce eee e ee ~ 2,881, 289 784,317 105, 809 2,871, 214 798,36 
ethbridgemy sen nec nor ea: 510, 584 2,894,874 125, 226 779, 520 4,289,437 167,05 
Totals, Albertal.......... 510,584) 9,219,263) 1,490,972 885,329} 10,805,910 1,619,44 
| | ____| ____ ee. 
British Columbia. i 
Nan anomeric kee. ee ae 4,871,952 240,332 23, 133 6,398,931 157,421 31,08 
ING1SO NS RESSRactectaniae 248,281 607, 119 75,541 202,762 1,079, 755 94,94 
New Westminster........... 23,938, 731 1, 820,494 266,050) 33,448,337 1, 792, 653 241, 48 
Princeskupertee centre one: 7, 232, 606 568, 250 96,919 9,054,898 646, 405 109, 1$ 
VaneCouvelans tas 2+ --le ape 73,448,060} 35,998,887 5,737,617|| 84,924,374) 38,458,107 5,906, i 
VAGtOrlaiaceee oe os) 1a 4,377,296 3,541, 283 807,515 4,596, 531 3,297,894 744, 4) 
Totals, British Columbia‘| 114,809,429] 43,204,210| 7,070,033) 139,984,899| 45,980,509} 7,217, 7% 
eee sae ECR ene peame hee Sing eS He 
Totals, Yukon.......... 421,480 212,709 49,330 149,951 270,427 63,91 
Prepaid postal parcels, duty | : 
received through O ft 
Departments... «ceeece: 14,309 3, 294 = 15,974 3, 4h 
Customs duty stamps....... - 222,006 ~ 200, 2 
ae | 
Grand Totals........... 764,284,8882) 522,481,153) 84,627,473) 862,472,076) 562,719,063 82,784,3) 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold bullion, the 
figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. (see p. 504). ; 
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IMPORTS FROM BRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 573 


{8.—Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential 
and Treaty Rate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Dutiable under— Free under— 
Country. Genural Pref- Treat Pref- Total 
; y | General : Treaty 
Tariff. | ential | Paris, || Tariff. et tere eet 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
i 

United Kingdom......... 1,134, 817/54, 178, 146 654, 267/13, 170, 059/48, 737, 025 508] 117,874, 822 
(rish Free State.......... 47 47,733 5,174 26, 569 Nil 82,866 
Africa—British Hast..... 4,932 949 , 680 485,811] 1,782,867 Nil 3, 225, 242 
I British South... . 1,519) 1,406, 751 876,291} 2,380, 656 19,356 4,769,003 
British West..... 2,551 30 259 , 262 551, 727 Nil 1,002,774 
| REY eee oe 7,683 998, 721 439,290} 5,199,670 77,729 7,277,099 

ritish East Indies— 
Wepritish India........... 30,858) 3,786,525 523,417) 3,116,800 Nil 7,458,125 
MOS IONG 5. PaO eeteks 41,021} 1,783,341 337,631 755, 757 Nil 2,917,879 
| Straits Settlements.... 675 596,527 5, 637, 246 962,476 Nil 7,198, 269 
@ritish Guiana........... 20} 4,454,406 119,714 182, 682 Nil 4,757,937 

ritish West Indies— 
BESET DACOS, A aieoees Se. &: 696] 1,299,259 2,459] 2,125,056 Nil 3,430, 007 
Merrniaica... 1200.00. fc. 6,367| 2,028,503 33,116] 2,243, 681 Nil 4,313,329 
| Trinidad and Tobago... 1,302] 2,025,998 1,756 541, 889 Nil 2,593, 296 
| SC ee oe rh 5,539 938, 099 29, 688 843 , 321 Nil 1,818,095 
| | SR: Wa eee 1,269) 1,754, 625 i 121 14,420 Nil 1,770,435 
Mong Kong.............- 515,364 Nil 659, 754 Nil Nil 1,185, 141 
Newfoundland........... 9,132 3,784 Nil 1,999,618 6, 748 Nil 2,019, 282 
Mew, ZCAIANG sonic code... 10,348 15, 923 872,224) 2,616,918 47,358 3,622,398 


‘Totals, British Empire!) 1,820,673|76,290,177| 1,588, 444/25,519,965|72,357,100) 144,951] 177,721,310 
) pee ee Se lag Se 


| Foreign Countries. ; 
BPCNGIIa 2 te ett oe 1,064, 102 Nil 429,376] 2,250,584 Nil Nil 3, 744, 062 


LUT a I tl ae oe 1,763,412 Nil 1,480, 659]) 1,846,812 Nil 2,895)| 5,093,778 
ee eee Soleo 27 Nil Nil 594,964 Nil Nil 3,717,181 
Peeibia {. ee 635, 233 Nil Nil 3,566,964 Nil Nil 4,202,197 
Yzechoslovakia.......... 301,973 Nil 1,578,510) ° 89,015 Nil 146] =1,969, 644 
Mark... ose. sc oec ee ses 21,329 Nil 56, 247 -32,401 Nil Nil 109,977 
BC. Seen ee sss rss 653,281 Nil 4,666, 838] 1,293, 892 Nil 103,657] 6,717,668 
xermany Bn fo Seat eet 4,140,081 Nil 4,082,463]! 1,681,039 Nil 4,102) 9,907,685 
Mette st Sheen ee 341, 567 Nil 1,231,216 369, 288 Nil 1,845 1,943,916 
MPU ec eo baat ee oaks 1,053,147 Nil 1,356, 736 757 , 527 Nil 298, 671 3,466,081 
Netherlands............. 1,303,070 Nil 902,529] 2,052,378 Nil 520 4,258,497 
MPEWSY, oo os ecco cscs 57,708 Nil 534,167] 270,769 Nil Nil 862,644 
feru Merits soe Mey Oe 58,328 Nil Nil 4,112,908 Nil Nil 4,171, 236 
| Da Re ke ib rate) a 257, 847 Nil 976,986) 114,718 Nil 79,433) 1,428,984 
MMIC ene eres oaks 400,010 Nil 943,485 405, 745 Nil 8,428 1, 757, 668 
jwitzerland Aa ee a 1, 299, 855 Nil 659, 330) 611,779 Nil 2, 412 2,573,076 
Mnited States.......:.... 155,924,715 Nil  {88,913, 721)|127,597,746 Nil 2,048, 412|| 319,479,594 
‘Totals, Foreign 

Countries!.......... 176,271,090 Nil 53,962, 712/152,216,953 Nil 2,546,998] 384,997,753 
‘totals, Imports Entered 

for Consumption..... 178,091, 763) 76, 290,177/55,551,156/177,736,918| 72,357,100) 2,691,949] 562,719,063 


' 1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


9.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1932-36. 
Country. 1932. . 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
METS INCOME. eee. ol nee sl cee ve ves om 106,371,779] 86,466,055] 105,100,764} 111,682,490) 117,874,822 
MEEBO SCAU 0 es oe os Lodi skh vee eu eh 45,511 36,360 31,761 34,922 82, 866 
Re, ere es 6,155 3,091 8,021 6, 837 2,563 
mica — British Mast-.....0....2.3..000: 1,436,338 724,978 928, 543 1,330,089 3,225, 242 
| BATitIOULN: 6 sco. ee es. ce oactek 4,323,169 4,907, 064 3,641, 261 3,296,780 4,769, 003 
Southern Rhodesia.............. Nil Nil 936 163, 431 Nil 


i i 
PEAY CRUST Ora ser eslaes ears 323,678 169,075 507, 159 587, 069 1,002,774 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Ent 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, 


1932-36—continued. 


Country. 


British Empire—concluded. 


Bermuda co ee ee ee tae oe 
British East Indies—British India....... 
Ceylona wsenass cas: 
Straits Settlements. 


British Guiana: 344... 5 eee oe see 
British) Honduras =. ...ce ese Fis Aer 
British: Sudanee=-¢2 3.4 Gos ee peter ees 
British West Indies—Barbados.......... 

JenaLCaey. ee eae 


Hone Hong ia .a stan oe ee es ate cies 
Malta; Gyprus and ‘Goz0.).,25... «2 sae 
Newfoundland 
Qceania—Australia. «2s. ece eae ee 
ijie Oh oe: a Ree ea aude mens te 
INew-Zealand:peene aces tee 


Se ee ee 


Foreign Countries. 


ED yaaa) GAs cde toner eres» 
ATPENUMA ecm e mie ccs ta cies ate ore eee erator: 


Benminr le ote sews 5 ones Selon Gee 


Boy pte ns 2 054 See oe ae Ses eee 


HMrenchy Alvear, sacre.cmosiwosesee cers Meee 
French East Indies.........<-..-20++++ 
StaPierre and, Miquelon .20% 4... iscsi 


Guatemala: ier et cal oon ee 
EV Sr tiee aes ete eo eeteicnors scat oewsiateucommcket cet: 


Hungary tse: 26%. Se eves. Pe es eRe ey 
Iraq) (Mesopotamia)... scnsecsh eels s es he 


Mornecconte: SS triatis oi et See 
Netherland se: 4Sesc-clageiscs acre see 


Paragyay...An ot sage t< (aac dina ae pares 
Persia... noah Awe ere sokomaters Seon 


wane 0:4) She ele elle) 6 a 66 610s 6/6 .9rs m6 G2) 6)(o.6) 9 ote el ee 


Vortigal 32s &. See: . S54 eon beh. cnoe ee 
Azores and Madeira ...22 25. € snes 5 
Roumaniae sce Paes hi... see cee 
Russiay cs eee Ss eee A ee eee 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


18, 001 


ered for Consumption, from 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 
182,740 163, 066 147,706 145, 229 

4,094,201] 5,941,863] 6,414,944) 7,458, 125 

1,081,022] 1,409,959] 2,092,512} 2,917,879 
386,424] 1,001,878] 2,970,415] 7,198,269 

1,855 7,730 23,938 37,715 

2,299,814, 1.389,183| 2,449,442) 4,757,937 

50,519 144,829 48,276 131,360 
5,511 5, 655 12,919 28,905 

2,856,835| 3,126,857} 4,861,463] 3,430,007 

3,194,364, 2,640,286] 4,304,770) 4,313,329. 

2,428,252| 1,986,716} 1,357,030] 2,593,296 

1,235,476) 1,357,089} 1,381,744) 1,818,095 
515,614 624, 336 676,243} 1,185,141 

429 142 801 226 
545,527 630,070} 1,588,973} 2,019, 282) 

5,902,587| 5,406,582] 6,327,175] 7,277,099 

2,218,351} 1,647,324] 1,799,959} 1,770,435. 
969,704} 2,575,158] 2,534,678} 3,622,398. 
108,476 126, 747 91,865 59,313. 

oot ne 

120,384,324| 140,403,886] 156,186,471 177,721,310) 
“| 

7,973 11,879 12,873 _ 
894,982] 2,049,563} 2,790,923] 3,744,062 
179, 707 216, 557 280, 986 331, 482. 

3,642,518} 3,200,168] 3,613,538) 5,093,778 
591,141 626, 586 835, 546 900, 877 

21,443 & 323 67, 860 59,169 

1,605,452} 2,330,559] 2,345,570} 3,717,181 

3,365,508] 3,569,707} 4,563,821]; 4,202,197) 
43 , 222 35,774 47,921 60, 978. 
705,824) 1,063,239 929, 267 441,942 

1,769,044] 1,403,472 
126, 605 294,470 

1,918 183 , 259 
5, 024 15,715 
407,581 701, 155 
53,976 42,088 

7,712,558] 6,898,411 
52,091 85, 266 

3,405 3,823 
86, 652 191,039 

9,088,905} 9,922,704 

45,041 49,405 

14, 629 6,330 
336 1,029 

1,256 24,990 
24,274 58,987 
156, 024 189, 229 
2,806,361) 2,579,950 
3,860,911] 3,311,687 
4,676 12, 060 
880, 841 404, 943 
78, 642 14,786 

3,715,998] 3,241,669 
224,997 561, 251 

1,557,788 867,486 

586 Nil 

452,903 531, 287 
3,207 9,674 
Nil 15 
71,493 130,752 
2,573,521| 3,579,726 
84,861 66, 094 
175, 368 129,197 
135, 253 87, 235 
4,730 4,380 
539,419 104,760 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise, Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1932-36—concluded. 
. 
Country. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935, 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded. 
eet GIO MINE ise oo ROR so se 522,884 101,310 189,006} 1,314,939 126 
OOS Sa: See) ee ey ee Nil Nil 22,595 52,040 158, 272 
TE a ee ig: Se oie ae Se OR oe 1,476, 630 1,160, 753 1,128,755 1,374, 755 1,428,984 
Pmairy) Islantien bay. 5250S oie 5 5,046 10,989 2,759 1,640 15,679 
BM, EE AOC... coe SOR. ws Hed 879,476 704, 193 1,138,443 1,704,892 1,757, 668 
EET: iE ao 9 Oa aaa a ee 3,687,517} 2,399,635] 2,808,308] - 2,335,297 2,573,076 
Me tt ce ee aes 21s dor... eS 24,142 4,620 2,704 4,559 4,093 
MP 2. ocd LSE. OS. ohh LL... de 256, 720 171,010 174, 000 206, 188 287, 558 
De ee i er 351,686,775} 232,548,055} 238,187,681 303, 639,972} 319,479,594 
MEI? SURE MBOOEE Sis JER. te 63, 292 37,799 34, 552 99,581 60,115 
DRESS ASM COE. oo es oes 2S te 115,505 42,186 40,490 84,904 116,387 
a ee 118, 437 155,787 365,472 496,105 592,465 
PrigCh MavGlbee Pah osc... FGM desl. 2. , 1,437 1,201 1,194 1,296 22,791 
POE ot Ae SUR le SOR OK, Ohad 131,344 7,104 19,908 166,975) ~ 206, 663 
ES Se ew) teen an te 329 , 026 861, 835 396, 533 834, 848 1,270,437 
POMS IRS SET EE on soils. lok «ae 12,080 7,908 33,005 93,817 87,966 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 430,691,911) 285,999,420} 293,394,739] 366,244,682 384,997,753 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 578,503,904) 406,383,744] 433,798,625] 522,431,153 562,719,063 
Imports, by Continents. 
Europe—United SCingdomi. 2720.5. di. 106,371,779] 86,466,055] 105,100,764 111,682,490} 117,874,822 
a Otherkmuropes..). 6.6. 005. 6.6... 50,898,616] 34,873,626] 34,000,977 37,026,683) 38,183,295 
Rrike A pier inwes 22.55... een. lo 369,322,592) 246,478,559] 251,249,768] 320, 722,090} 335,938,367 
BE A INOTIONIEE is. J Boeke «og 17,281,500} 10,620,427| 11,655,811 15,207,035} 19,465,458 
A See etek oh ee ee aN NED Alta 18,589,314) 12,444,578] 16,212,647 20,610,821) 28,456,913 
Th ae ee oe ey Coto ent coe ee Ge 9,498,935 9,133,325 9,671,789} 10,746,716] 12,786,319 
jes Ieee ie Oe ae tek ree 6,591,168| 6,367,174 5,906, 869 6,435,318] 10,013,889 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


Country. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


a fn fe | 


$ $ $ $ $ 


British Empire. 


Mere MnedGiat ho. 6 psd Sc led... 5b 174,043,725 | 184,361, 019}288, 582, 6662 |290. 885, 2372 |321, 556,798 
weeh Free State. o.........0.....-... vig eef) 12, O01, 421 2,247,162} 3,514,785 | 4,120,524 | 3,039,231 


| SURGE eo oe, eee ee a 9,519 18,692 34,753 40,879 119, 667 
@irica—British East..................... 372,388 409, 276 525, 434 634, 578 824,031 
Eeritisinmnethy 55. tos. Woe. fod Ss 8,401, 496 4,001,538] 7,286,544 | 12,127,704 | 13,502,138 
Southern Rhodesia.:/........62.. Nil Nil 393, 902 528,777 789, 610 
PPitin tte oes), oe. 400, 062 303, 296 348,097 348, 736 610,158 ° 
pS ee. ee 1,948, 898 1,587,002) 1,146,065 | 1,121,606 | 1,254,249 
3ritish East Indies—British India........ 3,041,522 2,414,586] 3,743,360 4,118,175 3,133,869 
Cevylones. ba: (has 59,183 62,744 109,411 237, 085 223, 086 
Straits Settlements. . 340,072 388 , 438 681, 682 1,493,894 1,314,927 
Pe slatient lis...) Bobb od... dae 778,469 806, 550 800,578 927,198 | 1,098,866 
Speen TIONS IIE. f.62. 255. 025..  cGs 1,008,412 665, 922 256, 869 209, 759 252, 938 
TS EET: Soe Seemann ce 1,576 318 52,402 1,662 70,045 
ritish West Indies—Barbados........... 1,092,425 1,049,944) 1,056,146 | 1,027,173 1,009, 658 
Jamaiege oes... Joel 2,634, 699 2,430,410) 2,633,019 | 3,088,267 | 3,342,343 
Trinidad and Tobago} 2,147,637 1,773,239) 1,997,460 | 2,206,914 | 2,313,583 
Dthsronsen <<. .aeed 2,398,372 1,714,122) 1,353,324 153125310). | et281°.720 
NE a on eS 9,622 10,272 9,935 15,375 7,811 
ES Sie ene 1,434, 659 1,062,243) 1,253,866 1,300,083 | 1,466,955 
falta, Cyprus and Gozo.................. 297,312 101,540 188, 871 207,134 416, 210 
MPMOMININD a cic diverse voce cnncdl.: 7,705. 8762 5,644,225) 6,130,698 | 6,468,918 | 6,902,882 
eeania—Australia SEN SEEN POO BAe ee 5,387,982 7,312,574} 12,138,869 | 18,081,847 | 23,974,094 
ERTS oc, oy Pee, 123,376 101,397 176, 741 197,946 288,571 
New Zealand... 0... s...sececn. 3,724,225 3,608,500) 4,480,219 | 7,344,785 | 10,221,205 
ES EES a ea na ae! 29,043 35, 220 99, 621 135,523 274,156 
Totals, British Empire!............. 220,060,411? | 222,118, 927/339, 006, 3892 |358, 199, 4782 |399,311, 479 
1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary gold 


ullion, these figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504), 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 


from Canada to the British Empire and 


31, 1932-36—concluded. 


——————— SS SSS 


Country. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ 
Argentinasd<. Soiores7 see ee a eet eee 4,344,735 | 2,509,585 | 2,793,801 
AMUStYIRe TO Coe oe ane eee cree 101,148 6, 623 31, 268 
Bolgiuine 02 cocaes ode uo ea boom tuo Cate: 14,036,437 | 14,490,939 | 12,538, 143 
Belgian Congo’ ii. .6. «vere ceases cece: 20, 691 37,979 
Boi Via cic See ee ioe oo tee tele: bcs. eaten 65,557 245, 225 
Brazile ee Ric 25 cc Bo is or torte 1,394, 230 1,758,380 
Chile cr ae ee eee ota 138,581 276,533 
Giana. ccc Le rere ee yw aravelle. ster 7,669,228 | 5,395,970 
Golomibias 1. see tee on celeron ree ie 389 , 296 421,184 
COStA UR 1C2is< eee eae tar aictemnete teens ern a are 46,442 71,219 
GUbak tc ores 3 ee et ee 83,177 993,019 
GzeChoslovakiaen «coe -crnitelmua ce enier 111,891 71,910 
Deniiar iter ha Ree veins ore tee 2,694,212 | 2,160,467 
Dit \e v0) eater nen Aan oingo oreo Ney Cc 24,753 60,300 
Hgypti h. «00s serecns ipa eames 6g near 186, 008 179,578 
PinlanGan fcr ecole oe ere tees te chen 262,728 328, 539 
PIranGee fein < eet oles arn he rtm ae arabe 12,730,226 | 11,907,478 
Brenchi vA rie ties ones eeetievaeee ake eee 343, 758 91,199 61, 223 
French Gurnee sts 5 acer Sek ease ten 43 ,338 46,369 60, 620 
French Oceania ssc.. + oe eras sie ee aren 753 , 642 899, 806 81,940 
French: West Indies...¢...s20..02--. += 249,904 129, 409 82,151 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 8,642,119 7,593, 203 4,346,925 
Germanyeern eee eee 10,405,256 |} 8,057,105 | 10,588,450 
GTeCCer Sa ak Dee Rr a een Onecare 2,412,035 341,521 138,313 
Cuatenral ares eres oe ee eae 153,548 91,596 122,975 
UE nL A MNO ea eR reat es AM See A ete 8 he 83, 299 77, 637 151,528 
Honduras aes in ig etn areata o siatereyniete < 111,058 108,906 115, 228 
Iraq. (Mesopotamia)?: 2.4 «Ao .ncny cen DRI 4,236 30,578 
Teal yet! 2o oon ee cae ie ree seston. 8 4,265,324 | 4,126,362 | 3,543,315 
Pt pe ee ne ee econ ani 16,555,690 | 10,327,492 | 13,802,760 
TK OPFOR Ee sated SOE ee bia ebb tere emt c obeh 10,237 2,248 112,407 
WMexiGO ts eek Cae Sees erable nade rane. Cigees 1,366, 947 173115.236 1,680,766 
MOPOCCOS Ee s.cclak mele wate wie iter tlersnatette te sonstete 71,709 161,314 58, 252 
Netherlands..... AOS nin ONE ota 13,502,157 | 16,457,910 | 19,655, 271 
Dutch Mast ndieseae aren ee eee oe 507,258 292,991 412,180 
Dutch: Gulandees eters ere ee 63, 356 40,764 45,224 
Dutch. West Indies-ee ate re eee eee Honeoo 71, 202 76,487 
Nicaneg lis. cies phere eee eee, 22,363 18,810 20,003 
INGE OEY he. ho base cee eb aoe a 3,324,772 | 3,695,335 | 3,912,408 
'PANAINAl co. hiss tO eee 336, 323 113,047 233 , 430 
Persia Wee: | See screte senate see tenets alent - 5,393 14,225 
Pere eer alo Loa ea ie 628,167 721, 262 926,453 
Polandiand ww anziguess seen veer ee 35, 089 31,340 71,348 
Portugal accor ees dad ore oor tie 141,112 86, 616 
‘Azores and. Madeiraia..) sss 4. cao 26,330 27, 853 
Rortusuese Airicaags nee aa eee te 842, 446 952,519 
Roumania......-.0.2ee see e cee eee eee e eee 57,866 14, 209 
Russian tee ee Fane Sa ee Ae ed ae 1,776,946 16, 722 
Salvador. v0 air teak olson ielnahlviadiens ohio: 12,673 26,061 
Santo Domingo........-....... esse eee. 180,965 178,017 
Siam... ccc sece see eeerece swe en se ceceses 4,075 ,326 
SION ics, SERGI nosey dia’ G6 En ocio.oi Soman el 2,481,717 1,822, 626 
@anary Islands ere coc eies weer ae aes 14,017 45,151 
Swedelic. ce Fe a FE ee ee 2,636, 400 1,441,030 
Switzerland. ............. cee ee eee ee eee 212, 267 275,539 
MEO) ns Aang o dao O00. dem Ub coco oboe sora 25,785 33, 254 
Turkey .. 0.02 si sees ee ce teteceessenne : 32,206 ~ 1,363 
United: Stateswee- seme. ea see. eee 257,770, 1602 |197, 424, 7232 |220, 072, 810? 
Alaakcay . ..ie nee va Seg then Ges. eee oe 173,388 114,469 
Hawall.........052- see eeeeereececeees 434,540 620,675 
Phslippines aise 24 6h eee Se owe et 347,368 616,979 
_Puerto Ricosk eek ee See 268, 045 353, 809 
Wrucuadyee sremoere bends sett cemaas seer 71,721 140, 273 
Venezuela-*); fire ns ei aon sae ee Soledad 401,306 
Viicosla viii: aie. tds re Sete nen ; 2,016 670 
Totals, Foreign Countries!........... 379.971, 4012 |305, 945, 3512 |326, 947, 682° 
Grand Totals, Canadian Exports..... 606, 031. 8122 |528, 064, 2782 |665.954, 0712 
Exports, by Continents. 
Furope—United Kingdom............... 174,043,725 |184,361,019 |2-8, 582. 666? 
Other UUROPE accents eee 77, 223,644 | 72,712,079 | 72,374,404 
North America BD hy SEMEN Ryle ene RMA tod 290, 511, 0732 1223, 319. 9652 |2423 225. 666? 
South ETN GLACE ee tie cds he Seo Leiner s 8,890,776 6,562,273 7,930,034 
GTEC ine mcbiaua ia -peusniuas wok eens 28,242,090 | 22,696,286 | 26,353, 284 
QeeANIae eee eee ee ccc enee te rece: 10,198,618 | 12,364,161 | 17,508,431 
Te Ck Det rte en, Cpt tector eens etter 10,921,886 6,048,495 | 9,979,586 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


1935. 1936. 
$ $ 
4,014,974 3,981,453 
25,810 44,808 
11,780,088 | 11,061,409 
50,355 44,681 
192,595 95,471 
2,769,578 3,711, 283 
557,303 852, 292 
4,461,465 4,555,726 
797,370 919, 192 
66,322 83, 640 
1,203,854 1,177,131 
39,015 55,278 
2,012,197 1,375, 236 
140, 461 159, 550 
297,984 440, 085 
345, 367 722, 258 
9,842,294 7,648,440 
97,114 123,567 
69, 085 86, 588 
38,857 57,676, 
94,496 159, 164 
350, 799 362, 255 
4,474, 158 4,559,594 
5,341 429,992 
154, 157 89,488 - 
175, 033 103,756 
105, 641 130,590 
129,231 115,907 | 
3, 630, 630 2,376, 533 
16,935,869 | 14,844,137 
9,326 i 
1,885,330 1,719, 634 
- 65,774 82,968 
10,071,978 9,445,227 
564,273 660,472 
56, 908 51,108. 
124,743 141,727 
34, 187 57,194 
4,788,736 4,576,786 
939,717 312, 402 
68, 493 176,561 
744,730 1,026,433 
402, 067 511,929 
95,257 134, 735 
17,996 7,018 
1,372,743 1,715,147 
151,582 22,726 
21,712 1,201 
59, 090 60,195 
261, 275 131,304 
6,853 7,294 
2,626, 984 1,540, 740 | 
50, 159 56, 870 | 
1, 637, 603 2,295, 087 
622, 264 765,295 
33, 712 101,962 
8,657 488 
304, 721.3542] 360,302,426 
146,564 148, 249 
600, 193 626,510 
833, 623 1,123,277 
431,296 409,365. 
231,445 368, 508° 
484,510 571, 687. 
1,246 6,172 
398,426, 4472| 449,718,938) 
756,625, 9252| 849,030,417 
290, 885, 2372] 321,556, 798 
56,963,021 | 51,096,279 
325 520 3232| 381,792, 744 
10,989,314 | 12,934,902 
30,379,721 | 28,129, 651 
26,279,369 | 35,190,081 
15,608,940 | 18,329,962 


2 Due to the inclusion of non-monetary 


gold bullion, these figures have been revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book (see p. 504). 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS THROUGH U.S.A. 577 


21.—Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports, from and to Stated 
ie egg) passing through the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 
an 6. 


. 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
; through United States. through United States. 

Country whence Imported 

and to which Exported. 


1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c $ Dice 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom.......... 73,048 0-1 97,126 0-1 || 43,284,102 | 14-92] 53,238,852 | 16-6 
Irish Mree’State: 2. 5....- Nil Nil Nil Nil |} 29,753 0:7 12,952 0-4 
Aas tr sli so Posse art oe. oles 2,289 0-0 1,032 0-0 || 4,781,209 | 26-2 7,222,192 | 30-1 
MS Orie ea ee nee se sie. Nil Nil | 4,177 2-9 38,900 3°5 84, 743 6°38 
British South Africa....... 657 0-0 5,575 0-1 3,207,444 | 26-4 2,319,439 | 17-2 
British East Africa........ 12,855 1-0 8,205 0-3 183,043 | 28-8 397,320 | 48-2 
British West Africa........ Nil Nil Nil Nil 279,154 | 80-0 411,519 | 67-4 
Britishvinidia kas Lasieeec 34, 883 0-5 19, 602 0:3 324,522 7-9 480,817 | 15-3 
WaVlOW aoe eiritie masse ores 24,496 1-2 Nil Nil 27,269 | 11-5 65,602 | 29-4 
British Guianas i. 0d oe. 1,357 | 0-1 112 | 0-0 54,580 | 5-9 92,840 | 8-4 
British Honduras......... 600 1-2 Nil Nil 60,637 | 28-9 2,777 1-1 
British West Indies........ 5,207 | 0-0 14,487 |} 0-1 458,785 | 6-0 438,376 | 5-5 
long iNong Pein. 28 2,774 | 0:4 3,863 | 0-3 178,880 | 18-8 119,763 | 8-2 
Newfoundland..:;......... Nil Nil Nil Nil 10,248 0-2 15,922 0-2 
New Zealand............: 1,142 0-0 24,150 0-7 1,371,821 } 18-7 1,802,627 | 17-6 
ALES DITIO MeHCh I. vn ek Oo. 86 0-1 7,160 | 12-1 55,477 | 41-0 231,367 | 84-4 
Straits Settlements........ 532,253 | 17-9 58,635 0-8 1,248,864 | 83-6 819,195 | 62-3 
Totals, British Empire!. . 693,511 | 0-3 245,120 | 0-1 |) 55,829,491 | 15-62] 68,229,185 | 17-1 
Foreign Countries. 

AT GONNA ee eke .e7. ho oie 742,171 | 26-6 | 1,628,196 | 43-5] 1,918,729 | 47-8 | 1,631,399 | 41-0 
PAUISDLIG ager crctoran dict Rica eS bie 4,695 1-7 17, 584 5:3 8,444 | 71-4 32,812.| 73-2 
Belgium.aee nh ewe 185,573 5-1 197,168 3:9 218, 123 1-9 379, 832 3-4 
Leyte al lay 0a ate a oe eee 225,705 | 27-0 258,609 | 28-7 2,030,619 | 73-3 2,148,309 | 57-9 
Chilo et  voc eae) BE © 3,368 3-5 15,845 | 26-8 315,390 | 56-6 437,022 | 51-3 
Ind Borrow cose tees ste « 524,956 | 22-4 766,338 | 20-6 459,569 | 10-3 482,938 | 10-6 
‘Chel Terrill sy ee ee ee a 331,615 7:3 172,922 4-] 421,946 | 53-0 630,752 | 68-6 
Citar eer Mt ase a 231,803 | 25-0 255,061 | 57-7 722,615 | 60-0 554,680 | 47-1 
Czechoslovakia........... 14,010 0-6 20,382 1:0 26,121 | 66-0 15,903 | 28-8 
Denmiarkee eet ee 2,557 2-0 4,885 4-4 186, 787 9-3 218,640 | 15-9 

BY Dos evel sate. ate ssi his Fe 60,071 6-3 30,429 3:7 226,125 | 75-9 313,203 | 71-2 
eT ONCOo ME MET tis. 36, 944 0-6 139,309 2-1 529,334 5:4 1,001,463 | 13-1 

French Africa........... 3,781 | 10-7 20,746 | 32-6 29,237 | 30-1 56,513 | 45-7 

French West Indies...... Nil Nil Nil Nil 24,171 | 25-6 23,674 | 14-9. 
Ee pect 1 Deak gree ees ea 373,942 | 3-7 62,550 | 0-6 230,436 | 5-1 346,079 | 7-6 
OCC rr 5 dish b..04 « wes wees 10,744 | 26-9 24,057 | 50-1 2,851 | 53-4 136,985, |. 31:9 
LAL Vie ii. nie oe 206, 767 7-6 142,935 7-4 1,172,919 | 32-3 1,427,942 60-1 
DADAM MALY. scan kaleeete 231,440 5-2 118,136 3-4 903, 746 5:3 782,507 5:3 
Mexico’ 6s, Fer y..' eres eras 279,955 | 56-7 559,581 | 63-2 1,404,154 | 74-4 1,618,386 | 94-1 
Netherlands nent 2 22 312,529 7:2 510, 231 | 12-0 1,652,397 | 16-4 2,590,439 | 27-4 

Dutch East Indies....... 112,312 | 28-2 234,994 | 30-1 71,664 | 12-7 242,903 | 36-8 
METRE hans vss sg ae’ 273 | 0-0 1,886 | 0-2 407,348 | 8-5 549,298 | 12-0 
Mera, EL, XY. Nil Nil 449 0-0 267,914 | 36-0 376,895 | 36-7 
Philippine Islands......... 223,849 | 45-2 230,415 | 38-9 210,577 | 25-3 229,892 | 20-5 
OREM A Tien. ve eee fs 267 0-1 4,791 3-1 56,061 | 58-8 110,817 | 82-2 

Portuguese Africa....... Nil Nil il Nil 515,026 | 37-5 854,554 | 49-8 
ERUSHIGE II SNe eh WAS ete» 3, 620 1-4 3,241 1-2 2,112 9-7 1,201 |100-0 
Santo Domingo........... Nil Nil il Nil 90,662 | 34-7 98,489: | 75-0 

PEN Mi hoc vine a 5 29,011 2-1 35,901 2:5 2,516,065 | 95-7 1,371,202 | 89-0 
IVOUOM My Lnshiss shins ctouiii. 24,258 1-4 11,810 0-7 359,760 | 22-0 581,079 | 25-3 
Switzerland 29,756 | 1-3 42,085 | 1-6 63,038 | 10-1 68,971 | 9-0 
SUC KC ents fete 126,941 | 61-5 127,942 | 44-5 6,192°| 71-5 389 | 79-7 
Venezuela 18,916 2°3 20,070 1-6 439,607 | 90:8 533,277 | 93-3 


| 
| 
| 


Totals, ForeignCountries! 
Grand Totals............ 


4,666,637 | 7-5 | 6,037,144 | 9-2 | 19,394,756 | 20-7 | 21,867,711 | 24-5 
5,360,148 | 2-4 | 6,282,264 | 2-6 || 75,224,247 | 16-62 


1 Totals include other countries not specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 
2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. . ; 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports.* 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’80’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This objective is attempted with regard to world trade in Sub- 
section 1 of this chapter in which the internationally familiar term “quantum” 
has the same significance as “volume” here. Table 22 which follows serves the 
same purpose with regard to Canadian external trade. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on their account is inconsider- 
able. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade 
in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of a more remote year is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. 
Certain new commodities have come into existence in the course of the period, 
while the qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new 
items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible 
to say just what customs items of 1936 correspond with those of 1914. For these 
reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have been discon- 
tinued since 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous years appeared 
on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports respectively for the 
years 1931 to 1936 are compared with 1926, for the main groups, as follows: the 
imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1926. 
In other words, the figures on the basis ef 1926 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 


*Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found on 
p. 798 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or 
exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1926, are then given. These are 
followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1926. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1926. 

For an analysis in greater detail, dealing similarly with sub-groups imported 
and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 800-801 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada for 1936 published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The physical volume of imports has been fairly well maintained throughout 
the depression in those groups comprising goods which enter more or less directly 
into consumption, such as vegetable products and textiles, while the volumes of 
imported chemicals and non-metallic minerals (chiefly petroleum products and coal) 
have averaged higher than in 1926. On the other hand, the volume of imports of | 
durable or capital goods, largely comprised within the iron, non-ferrous metal and 
wood products groups, was at a very low level in 1933 and 1934 but has shown an 
encouraging tendency to recover since then. 

In the latter half of Table 22, dealing with exports, the part which non-ferrous 
metals (including gold*) have played in maintaining Canadian production and 
exports throughout the depression is very strikingly shown. Exports of wood 
and paper have been showing healthy recovery since 1933 and in the latest year 
the volume was well above the base year, 1926. Agricultural products (chiefly 
grains) were still only about two-thirds the volume of those of 1926 but showed a 
thange to an upward trend in 1936. Exports of animal products reached their 
owest volume in 1931 and the recovery of this group has advanced somewhat 
urther than that of agricultural products. Large increases are shown in exports 
of chemicals and textiles but these are small groups and have less significance for 
Vanadian economy than the large groups mentioned above. — 


*See p. 504 regarding a recent change in the treatment of exports of refined gold from Canadian mines. 


%.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
| Main Groups, fiscal. years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1931-36. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 
1931. 1932. 1933. | 1934, 1935. 1936. 


"Sea Lote Lh | Se 


$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 


177,598} 128,599} 88,289) 90,829] 109,419 | 110,342 
45,996) 24,563) 15,439) 19,842) 19,957 24,314 
130,717} 83,879] 61,215} 79,372] 81,798 89,814 
46,073) 32,030) 20,506) 19,358] 21,200 23,272 
192,614) 98,298} 58,918] 69,127] 100,056 | 114,254 
61,899} 34,802} 18,095] 20,171] 28,497 33, 686 
153,579} 102,147} 87,658] 83,397] 102,428 | 105,421 
35,651] 30,731) 25,455) 25,584) 28,872 29,920 
62,486) 48,455} 30,809) 26,119} 30,204 31,696 


© KGAA 6s Gane rennet egeemeemeniearaion | qumtancemeeeseness | apcharcstinsrémicmeenae | gumese kena oe 


906,613) 578,504 406,384) 433,799) 522,431 | 562,719 


_ Value Comparison and Group. 


) Values as Declared. 


gricultural and Vegetable Products. 
‘mimals and Their Products......... 
‘ibres and Textiles.................. 


gricultural and Vegetable Products. 266,869} 242,388) 186,257] 195,402] 221,3041| 231,279 


nimals and Their Rroduets.ccs 5 58,386] 34,161) 30,109] 34,916] 34,453 37,390 
bres and Textiles.................. 212,295) 171,561) 207,573] 157,451] 150,953 | 164,043 
et and Paper..................... 51,883) 35,341] 24,233] 24,847] 29,648 31,754 


193,926) 100,276} 61,080) 84,649] 117,4621] 129,997 
72,024] 45,765} 24,262] 26,201] 33,2021] 38,861 
193,863) 165,211) 133,136] 143,840] 145,8381] 162,145 
40,035] 34,368) 30,323} 30,926] 34,585 36, 144 
80,302} 67,013] 52,872} 44,790] 47,2311] 49,362 


a Bete a 927,329|1,169,583| 896,084 749,845| 743,022) 814,6761] 886,975 
a lace ti Sr At titel UP Dic che SO ad ba Bt atl Wc haind kha Rl ated Tk h 

_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 581. 
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92,—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1931-36—continued. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION—concluded. 
eS ——————— en ee 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934, 1935. 1936. 


a a 


1926=100. 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. rt ni 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 87-3 63-2 44-1 53-8 54-2 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 93-5 50-0 40-3 40-6 49-4 
Fibres and Textiles...........-.-+00> 100-0 70:7 45-4 43-0 44-3 48-6 
Wood and Paper s.c<-.0- scenes oer 100-0 114-0 79-3 47-9 52-5 57-6 
Tron and Its Products............-++-- 100-0 106-3 54-2 38-2 55-2 63°+1 
Non-Ferrous Metals........-.++++++> 100-0 129-8 73-0 42-2 59-8 70-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals..........-+++- 100-0 110-5 73-5 60-0 73°7 75:8 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 125-5 108-2 90-1 101-6 105-3 
Miscellaneous. ..cccccses cs erases 100-0 117-4 81-6 49-1 56:7 59-5 


ee ee ee ae eee 


Total Index Numbers...... 


a eS Be ee ee | eee 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 66-5 53-1 46-6 49-41 47-7 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 78-8 71:9 56-8 57-9 65-0 
Fibres and Textiles...........+--+0+- 100-0 61-6 48-9 48-5 54-2 54-8 
Wood/and: Papers. kiss e--eir «ide 100-0 88-8 90-6 77-5 71°5 73:3 
Tron and Its Products...........+-+:: 100-0 99-3 98-0 81-7 85-21 87-9 
Non-Ferrous Metals..........+-++++ 100-0 85-9 76-0 76-6 85-81 86-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals...........++++ 100-0 79-2 61-8 58-0 70:21 65-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 89-0 89-4 77-5 83-5 82-8 


Miscellaneous: -eses shies canes 


Total Index Numbers...... 


| SS | ee | el 


Index Numbers of Physical 
Volume. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 100-0 131-2 119-2 96-1); 108-81 113+) 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 118-7 69-5 71-0 70-0 76-( 
Fibres and Textiles.....:.....+++20+ 100-0 114-9 92-9 85-2 81-7 88+! 
Wood and Papererces eee etl er 100-0 128-4 87-5 61-5 73-4 78+ 
Tron and Its Products.............--- 100-0 107-0 55-3 46-7 64-81 71 
Non-Ferrous Metals...........+-++-- 100-0 151-0 96-0 54-9 69-61 81+) 
Non-Metallic Minerals.........-...+- 100-0 139-4 118-8 103-5) 104-9! 116-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 140-9 121-0 a0 : ee a | 
Ch dat ; 


Miscellaneous: ses ss estes sae tee 


Total Index Numbers...... 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Values as Declared. : $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Animals and Their Products......... 
Fibres and Textiles............-++-+- 


606,059 | 292,280) 204,398 | 203,371 | 205,805 226,234 | 242,86 
190,976 83,715| 68,799 | 54,3833 | 75,151 | 86,848 100, 93 
8,940 6,504] 5,512 4,730 7,829 7,523 10,27 
278,675 | 230,604] 175,740 | 120,887 | 143,142 160,933 | 181,88 
74,735 38,938] 15,463 | 17,277 | 26,641 | 40,736 52, 3¢ 
102,6882| 95,652} 92,7612} 96,9062) 168,375? 191,3452| 212,54 
24,713 21,108) 13,456 9,216 | 14,809 | 15,654 19, 08 
17,354 12,826] 10,536 | 11,100 | 13,844 | 15,270 16,0) 
16,428 18,116| 13,367 | 10,244 | 10,358} 12,083 13,1) 


Non-Ferrous Metals..........+++++++ 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 4+ Meee 
Chemicals and Allied Products;.<-.. 


Miscellaneous. :....32¢5 5250+ reins 5 es 
Totalsins..7se.3¢ eS 5 Hee Lets 1,320,5682) 799,743 600,0322) 528,0642 665,9542) 756,626 2 849,0: 
On the Basis of 1926 Average 
Values. 


606,059 | 487,385] 440,104 | 482,703 | 401,896? 383,588 | 410,0 
190,976 86,906] 109,631 | 101,859 | 124,218 | 133,244 149,3) 
8,940 10,608} 10,544 9,770 | 18,527} 11,583 16,2 
278,675 | 270,812] 231,675 | 185,133 | 248,376 281,219 | 316,7 
74,735 59,256] 20,105 | 21,670 | 43,639 | 69,029 87,2 
102,6882| 118,576] 162,2462| 174,3892| 217,294? 255,2622| 234,7 
24,713 92,521) 14,874 | 11,883 | 18,831 | 19,930 22,8 
17,354 17,571| 16,616 | 17,554 | 25,357 | 26,587 28,1 
16,428 24,197| 23,220 | 21,059 | 18,833 | 20,608 19,9 


ee ee eS Se er een anal a | 


1,320,5682|1,097,832|1,029,0152|1,026,0202/ 1,111,971? 1,201,0002| 1,285,4 


——=— 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Animals and Their Products......... 
Fibres and Textiles..........iceecse- 
Wood and Paper... ..te...s sete ee see 
Tron and its Products. ...:.<.2.05-a2« 
Non-Ferrous Metals............+++:: 
Non-Metallic Minerals.............-- 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 
Miscellaneous.):...2...00+-2-sceseenes 


Motals etn see ie ose seen ee 


a  ettceete neete inte | ceeds ess | enn oaaiaeemeenmes | eanbesemestecreeeer emer § FS See 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 581. 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 

Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1931-36—concluded. 
EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. | 1936. 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 48-2 33-7 33-6 34-0 37-3 40-1 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 43-8 36-0 28-5 39-4 45-5 52-9 
meibres and Textiles.................. 100-0 72-8 61-7 52-9 87-6 84-1 114-9 
mee wag boneres......:............ 100-0 82-8 63-1 43-4 51-4 57-7 65-2 
“Tron and Its Products................ 100-0 52-1 20-7 23-1 35-6 54-5 70-1 
'Non-Ferrous Metals. ................ 100-0 93-12 90-32 94-42 164-02 186-32 207-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 85-4 54-4 37-3 59-9 63-3 77:2 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 73°9 60-7 64-0 79-8 88-0 92-3 
Memascollancous.........0....:.0sc0cs.. 100-0 110-3 81-4 62-4 63-1 73-6 79-8 


TT S| | — | | 


Total Index Numbers...... 
Index Numbers of Average Values. 


CT a a | enn a eR RANE | ieee mig 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 60-0 46-4 42-1 51-22 59-0 59-2 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 96-3 62-8 53-3 60-5 65-2 67-6 
libres and Textiles.................. 100-0 61-3 52-3 48-4 57-9 65-2 63-1 
ers Bi Paper’. et. ee 100-0 85-2 75-9 65-3 57:6 57-2 57-4 
‘Tron and Its Products................ 100-0 65-7 76-9 79-7 61-0 59-0 60-0 
‘Non-Ferrous Metals................. 100-0 80-7 57-22 55-62 77-52 75:02 90-5 
‘Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 93-7 90-5 77-6 78-6 78-5 83-7 
‘Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 73-0 63-4 63-2 54°6 57-5 56-9 
Miscellaneous cee tee ee 100-0 74-9 57-6 48-6 55-0 58-6 65-6 
| Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 72-8 58-32 51-52 60-02 63-0 2 66-0 
| Index Numbers of Physical 

| Volume. 

‘Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 80-4 72-6 79-6 66-32 63-3 67-7 
‘Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 45-5 57-4 53-3 65-0 69-8 78-2 


jaron and Its Products................ 100-0 79-3 6 29-0 58-4 92-4 116-8 
\Non-Ferrous Metals.................. 100-0 115-52) 158-02) 169-82] 211-62] 248-62 228-6 
‘Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 91-1 60-2 48-1 76-2 80-7 92-3 


[ Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 83-12 47-92 W772 84-22 90-92} 97-3 


| 1 Revised since publication of the 1936 Year Book. 2 See p. 504 regarding the recent change in 
the treatment of exports of refined gold from Canadian mines. 


Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


_ Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
aational assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
ts invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
aas been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
lass of tourists. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
‘ince the War. In order to attract this traffic, highways have been built through 
‘egions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky Mountains, northern Ontario, 
imd the Laurentians and Gaspe in Quebec. A further asset for Canada arises 
rom the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate are 
it their best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to 
navel. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
yusiness has the same effect, in so far as its influence on the balance of trade is 
P *Abridged from ‘'The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26”, and reports for each year from 1927 to 1936 


jclusive, published by the Dominion, Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These reports 
\ a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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concerned, as the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far 
as commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable. 
surplus of such commodities is reduced. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging) 
from very small to very large amounts. 


Tourists who enter Canada may be divided into two broad classes: (1) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (2) those entering from the United States, the latter 
subdivided into entries by (a) automobile, (b) rail or steamer, (c) other modes of 
travel as bus, aeroplane, ferry, etc. In 1936 these classes are estimated to have, 
expended in Canada (1) $10,446,000, and (2) $245,317, 000, respectively, with en= 
tries under (a), $159,473,000, (b) $64,844,000, and (c) $21,000,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering, 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1936, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, are as follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$9,948,000; Quebec, $33,163,000; Ontario, $101,678,000; Manitoba, $1,999,000) 
Saskatchewan, $959,000; Alberta, $1,039,000; and British Golnki $10,687,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same way as those entering Canada. The total expenditures of such 
Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated in 1936 to be as follows: to 
overseas countries, $18,336,000; to the United States by automobile, $43,811,000; 
to the United States by rail or steamer, $23,658,000; and to the United States by 
other modes of travel, $14,000,000; a total of $99,805,000. 


Summary.—For the years 1924 to 1936 the total estimated expenditures ol 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23.—Estimated Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, calenda} 
years 1924-36. 


By Tourists from Other Countries in Canada. 


By Canadian|| Excess by 


. . . Via Bus, Tourists in || Tourists 
Year Via Via Via 

Ocean Automobile | Rail or Boat oer lane, Total. Other |from Othe} 

Ports from U.S frou iis etc. Countries. |} Countries. 

: : * | from U.S. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1924. Scots 17,012,000 | 76,662,000 79,328,000 1 173,002, 000 84,973,000 || 88,029, 00 
1925...... 15,430,000 98,416,000 79,328,000 1 193,174,000 86,160,000 || 107,014, 00: 
1926. yess 12,235,000 | 109,604,000 | 79,328,000 1 201,167,000 || 98,747,000 || 102,420,00 
LOD lore ene 14,444,000 | 153,768,000 | 70,265,000 1 238,477,000 || 108,750,000 || 129, 727,00 
1928 2 3.. .is8 13,735,000 | 188,974,000 | 72,521,000 A 275,230,000 || 107,522,000 || 167, 708,00 
1929 Mecciee 13,794,000 | 215,577,000 | 80,008,000 1 309,379,000 || 121,645,000 || 187, 734,00 
1930. S332 12,955,000 | 202,409,000 | 638,874,000 1 279,238,000 || 100,389,000 || 178,849, 00 
LOST ea 12,018,000 | 188,129,000 | 50,629,000 1 250,776,000 || 76,452,000 || 174,324, 00 
LAP Ads rege 10,543,000 | 159,838,0002) 42,067,0002 i 212,448,0002) 57,403,000 |) 155,045, 00 
1933 core 32 7,763,000 | 77,250,0002) 32,111,0002 1 117,124,000 50,860,000 66, 264, 00 
OS Oe 2 9,455,000 |} 86,259,000 | 34,260,000 16,000,000 | 145,974,0003) 63,658,000%| 82,316, 006 
1935 Esso. 10,117,000 | 132,162,0003| 53,499,0003| 19,000,000 | 214,778,0003| 91,600,000%) 123,178, ‘00 
1936.......| 10,446,000 | 159,473,000 64,844,000 | 21,000,000 | 255,763,000 || 99,805,000 155, 958, 00 
RR fet ON POE OP OREN LES DEAE S Sis I< Died Sere o (ok OM Tek OAR SIN, ee ENE 
1 Information not available on a comparable basis for the years 1924-33. 2 Converted into Cané 
dian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. 3 Revised since publication of the 193 


Year Book. 
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Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of suc- 
cessive declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally 
depressed state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corres- 
ponding expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an “invisible” 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935 and again in 1936 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments, 1920-36.* 


“Balance of Trade” figures are frequently misinterpreted owing to the persistence 


_of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 
‘State when exports exceed imports, necessitating an import of gold to make up 


the difference. Trade was then said to show a “favourable” balance. This theory 
only took account of the “visible” or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 
balance of a nation’s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the “invisible” items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, etc. In short, all debit and credit 
transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. Tf all the 
visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be a 
final invisible item—capital import or export—and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance.t Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understccd by itself but only as it is interpreted in the light 
of the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921 and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows: 1920, $104,000,- 
000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, the inter- 
national accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments and 
maturities, thus denoting capital exports. In these years Canada became tem- 
porarily a capital-exporting country and, therefore, the explanation of our favourable 
commodity trade balance was quite different from that for the period 1894 to 1903, 
when it was explained by payments of interest and maturities. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) to show the extent of our international borrowings and lend- 


! ings; (3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, 


*A bridged from the annual report ‘Canada’s Balance of International Payments’’, by Herbert Marshall, 
B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This report includes 
explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 

tIt is impossible to obtain absolute completeness and accuracy in estimates of invisible items; hence, 
part of the difference will be due to errors and omissions. 
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freights, tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain exchange 
disturbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and (5) to furnish 
data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial, and com- 
mercial policy. 


As already stated, from 1923 to 1928 we had on balance an export of capital to 
our credit, though at the same time other countries, particularly the United States, 
continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. In contrast to this there were 
debit balances in 1929 and 1930, considering both visible and invisible items of 
$107,000,000 and $195,000,000, respectively, while in 1931 the balance was favourable 
by only a little over $2,000,000. In the light of all available information, it appears 
that these balances in 1929 and 1930 represented a net movement of capital into 
Canada for investment. In each year from 1931 to 1935, a net outward movement 
of capital funds is indicated again. In these latter years, however, the outward 
movement of capital funds appears to have been in the main not for investment but 
for the purpose of retiring maturing issues and for repurchases. The credit balances 
from 1932 to 1936, respectively, were approximately $27,000,000; $55,000,000; 
$81,000,000; $169,000,000; and $318,000,000. 


Capital Movements in 1936.—The international trade in outstanding se- 
curities between Canada and other countries totalled $818 million. This total 
trade was divided almost equally between sales and purchases. The sales of se- 
curities to investors in other countries were $410-5 million, while purchases of 
securities abroad by residents of Canada were $408-0 million. Most of these se- 
curity transactions were between Canada and the United States, although transac- 
tions with Great Britain were a substantial part of the trade. Canadian purchases 
from the United States exceeded sales, whereas in the trade with Great Britain 
purchases by Canadians were exceeded by sales. Although most of these dealings 
were in Canadian securities, the volume of transactions in other securities was large, 
particularly in United States common and preference stocks. 


In addition to this international trade in outstanding securities, there was the — 


important retirement of $255 million Canadian bonds and debentures held abroad. 
Part of these were refinanced at prevailing low interest rates by the receipt of $110 
million from the sale of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures mostly in the 
United States. Besides these, there were sales of new issues of securities in the 
United States for the purpose of developing the operations of Canadian companies 
in the United States which have not been included in these totals. 


These retirements effected a reduction of the indebtedness principally to the 
United States, of some Canadian governments and corporations. Refinancing of 
part of the retired issues by securities at lower interest rates will also reduce future 
annual service payments on Canada’s foreign-owned bonded debt. This reduction 
in future payments of interest abroad constitutes a most important long-run con- 
sequence of the capital operations during 1936. 


Table 24 shows the preliminary estimates of the balance of international pay- 
ments for 1935 and 1936. Figures for 1920-26 were given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 
Year Book, although these have since been somewhat revised in later estimates. 
Figures for 1927-28 will be found at p. 501 of the 1982 Year Book, those for 1929-32 


at p. 601 of the 1933 Year Book, those for 1933 at p. 639 of the 1934-35 Year Book, _ 


and those for 1934 at p. 605 of the 1936 Year Book. 
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24.—KEstimated Balance of International Payments, 1935 and 1936. 


Norr.—If the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive. 

the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal, 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement ($153-2 million in 1935 and $90-7 million in 
1936) represents either errors in the computations or the omission of transactions which could not be traced 
at the time the tables were prepared. Figures for both years are preliminary. 


Item. 


CuRRENT ITEMS or Goops, SERVICES 
AND GOLD. 


Commodity trade (adjusted)........... 


Exports and imports of gold coin and 
RGLENOM oe ten mie feria oe ad sre cn serie a. 


Freight receipts and payments, 7.0.p..... 
Tourist expenditures?................... 


‘Interest and dividend receipts and pay- 
PO ONUSI Se s..ce See Se Wr IE TAK 


iImmigrant remittances................: 
Government expenditures and receipts. . 
Charitable and missionary contributions. 
Insurance transactions (net figure)..... + 
Advertising transactions................ 
Motion picture earnings................. 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants..... 


Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
, inthe United States (net figure)...... 


Miscellaneous payments, including direct 
magazine subscriptions, entertainers’ 
| earnings, etc. (net figure)3............. 


Totals, Current Items of Goods, 
Servicesrand: Gold. 2; .ici065.6 0 


‘Differences between credits and debits 
as above (these differences are made up 
of capital movements and errors and 
PATMIGSIONS) s Ao ste ee ee cere ke kee me aks 


Carita. MoveMENts. 
Sales and purchases of securities...... 


memrormehes: 215. i Seer. SE 
New series (including refinancing)....... 
Direct investments (long-term)!......... 
Other known capital movements (net)‘.. 


Balancing items—Net outflow of capital 
_ funds (algebraic sums of third columns) 


Exports, 
Visible 


and an 
Invisible.| Invisible. 


$000 


740-0 


112-4 
55-0 
202-3 


98-0 
6-0 


1, 227-2 


Imports, 
pabie 


$000 


542-0 


t-7, 
84-0 
79-4 


317-0 
6-7 
10-0 
1-5 
8-0 
1:5 
2°8 
3-0 


1, 057-6 


Exports, 
Visible 


and and 
Invisible. | Invisible. 


$’000 


953-9 


1,481-0 


1936. 


Imports, 
Visible 


$000 


627-0 


1-0 
68-0 
85-0 


330-0 
9-0 
12-0 


16-0 


585 


+ 16 


— 5-0 


+ 318-2 


S10"? 
— 29-0 
+ 122-9 
— 219-0 
=e00-7 
ST 
pected 
Ri 
ke, O55 
See? 
nls 
glo 
+ 169-6 
a Op 
— 190-0 
Tie 8 
=e .) Ged 


410-5 


110-0 


440-7 


440-7 


— 1Jncludes ‘‘earmarked’’ gold. Gold-bearing quartz is included in commodity trade. 
Visional estimate. Final figures may differ substantially. 
for 1935. 4 “Direct investments’’ shown for 1935 only are included in the item ‘‘Other known capital 
movements’’ shown for 1936 but this item also includes net movement of funds resulting from the operations 
of British and foreign branch plants in Canada and the branches of Canadian firms abroad. including the 
transactions of trust companies and known short-term movements of funds, n.0.p. 


2 Pro- 


3 Information on this item not available 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade, followed by sections dealing with the statistics of the 
grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of 
cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. Fol- 


lowing these will be found sections relating to various administrative services con- 


nected with trade, including: the payment of bounties; the granting of patents, 
copyrights and trade marks; and weights and measures, electricity and gas inspection. 
The concluding section of the chapter deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail 
merchandising collected at the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931, and estimates made subsequently. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering, and Mining Region, comprising the river. 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province of | 


Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated | 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In) 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 


and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to. 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 


56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining, and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador to the Pacific 
and to the Alaskan Boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited by indigenous 
nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support or for exchange 
with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and traders who visit 
the region. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 


before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 


and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Al- 


though a large part of British Columbia lumber, minerals, fish, and fruits, Prairie 
Provinces agricultural products, Ontario minerals, Quebec wood pulp, paper, asbestos, 


* Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
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and Maritime Provinces lumber, potatoes, fruit, and fish are exported to foreign 
countries and the central manufacturing provinces import the greater part of their 
coal, there is a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic 
regions of the Dominion. . This trade is carried principally on the railways and, 
to a lesser extent, on the St. Lawrence river and Great Lakes and in late years an 
increasing amount is being carried by motor trucks. 

Monthly railway traffic reports and an annual summary report are published 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing, for each province and for the Dominion as a whole, the total 
revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 76 classes of commodities. The 
data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in each 
province, and are of use in computing the net imports and exports of each province for 
each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limita- 
tion which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces having 
water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in Table 1. 

The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and each month of 1934 showed increases over 1933 and the 
total for the year was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. The same rate of improvement 
was not maintained during the first half of 1935 but the last six months, particularly 
October and December, showed substantial increases and the year ended 10 p.c. 
above the 1934 total. Each month in 1936 also recorded increases over 1935 and the 
total at the end of October was 8'p.c. above the corresponding total in 1935. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, 
calendar years 1934 and 1935. 
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Originating in Canada || Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
Pe or Specified Province. Connections. Originating. 1 

1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934, 1935. 

tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 194,629 231,013 1,364 176 195,993 231,189 
Movs Sectiaws ioe 7} .0c14 2 6,330,423 | 6,123,028 115, 222 120,271 || 6,445,645 6,243,299 
New Brunswick............. 1,659,283 | 1,731,056 385,428 384,171 |} 2,044,711 2,115, 227 
cs eee ei caries ible 7,362,735 | 7,756,547 || 2,889,957 | 2,903,861 || 10,252,692 | 10,660,408 
UE Re apes 13,297,004 | 14,153,264 || 14,256,779 | 14,225,258 || 27,553,783 | 28,378,522 
et) Oe ee 3,572,822 | 3,584,771 133, 168 143,142 | 3,705,990 3,727,913 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,572,700 | 5,719,438 260,824 185,934 || 5,833,524 5, 905/372 
Se MATIMSSES Pee. Bos 5. 7,384,298 | 7,247,605 137,881 237,223 || 7,522,179 7,484, 828 
British Columbia........... 3,895,255 | 3,824,218 231,727 297,839 || 4,126,982 4,122,057 
otals. cess 2.05 49,269,149 | 50,370,940 || 18,412,350 | 18,497,875 || 67,681,499 | 68,868,815 


For footnote, see end of table, p 588. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, 
calendar years 1934 and 1935—concluded. 
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Terminating in Canada || Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 
rate or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating. ! 

1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
we tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Kdward Island...... 224,369 275,971 9,636 8,221 234,005 284, 192 
INOVEi COTS, occa be cs aco as 5,254,266 | 5,262,485 677,207 594,684 | 5,931,473 5,857, 169 
New Brunswick « ¢ sas ons «es 1,531,725 | 1,537,664 ||’ 1,091,480 | 1,056,853 | 2,623,155 2,594,517 
QuebeCwranwtanae steer ce 6,470,463 6,379,204 || 3,674,168 | 3,709,109 || 10,144,631 | 10,088,313 
Ontarionda.. 2h sei ete 19,778,775 | 19,598,621 || 12,573,073 | 18,858,811 | 32,351,848 | 33,457,432 
Manito bantys trsrettaeetel ats tterste 3,248,811 | 3,740,491 283, 824 271,614 || 3,532,635 4,012,105 
Saskatchewan...............| 3,464,749 | 3,391,342 164,951 293,042 || 3,629,700 3,684,384 
Alber tamer ciiasscs steers 2,816,134 | 2,683,434 418 549 || 2,816,552 2,683,983 
British Columbia... 22.03.03 2,674,366 | 2,797,517 || 2,600,261 | 2,514,399 | 5,274,627 5,311,916 

EOtals i: . dees vs nth 45,463,658 | 45,666,729 || 21,074,968 | 22,307,282 || 66,538,626 | 67,974, 011 


Pa Sn ee Fn Sk seep (el pce era el Se et ale ee Se i SS eS eS 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within @ 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some which terminated in 
1935, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583 a historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and sale 
of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada Grain 
Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amendments 
were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and the Canada Grain Act, 
1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1935-36.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1935 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936, amounted to 
265-5 million bushels. A carry-over of 157-3 million bushels from the previous 
crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division 
to a total for the year of 423-1 million bushels. As for distribution, 261-2 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items.of which were 114-9 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 86-1 million bushels shipped to the 
Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 26-3 million 
bushels and to other countries 16-0 million bushels. The total shipments from the 
Western Division were thus 243-4 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling 
companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 17-8 million bushels, of 
which 12-9 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The 
all-rail movement eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 212-1 thousand bushels. 


* Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureua of Statistics. 
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Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 178-9 million bushels, 
85-9 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 92-3 million to United States 
ports. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian 
bay, with receipts of 29-3 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 21-0 million 
bushels. Among the United States lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in 
the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort 
William of 74-0 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 
53-8 million bushels, as compared with 45-3 million in the previous crop year; 
3-2 million bushels were exported through New Westminster, and 2-4 million from 
Churchill. The seed requirements were estimated at 32-1 million bushels, feed for 
live stock and poultry at 14-6 million bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop 
year were 82-2 million bushels. 


The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 16-3 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
86-1 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
45-9 million bushels, making, with a comparatively smal! importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 148-4 million bushels. 
The distribution included 27-1 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 57:2 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 12-8 million 
bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax, while 2-7 
million bushels moved over the border into the United States for consumption. In 
addition, 73-4 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with 
the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, Albany, 
Boston, and Portland. 


Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 29-0 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 162-9 million bushels, to other 
countries 69:0 million bushels; 140-8 million bushels were shown to be shipped via 
Canadian ports and 62-1 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 
11-2 million bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to 
the Canadian movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during the crop 
year amounted to 232-0 million bushels. 


Table 3 shows, for the licence years 1935 and 1936, the number of elevators 
and their total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class 
of elevator, with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. 
The growth of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the 
expansion of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 
numbered 426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased 
to 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 
231,213,620 bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the past few years 
have resulted in a total of 5,856 elevators with a capacity of 421,855,620 bushels 
in 1936. 


Table 4 gives a summary of the inspections of grain, 1933-36. Detailed statistics 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada.* ‘Tables 5 and 6 show » 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1985 and 1936 and Tables 7 and 8 deal _ 
with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Eastern elevators. 


* The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1935, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1936. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye 
| RR act ead ve = Re el ee ee Se ee ef ee 
| bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1. On Hand, Aug. 1, 1935— 
Uy rg es 7,861,200} 20,071,000} 2,022,000 4,200 77,900 
| In Eastern elevators................... 42,764, 795 ,803 900, 893 ~ 439,334 
In flour mills and mill elevators, West- 
Ie OT TA WIRIOR Seeder dts ister oe 6,620,177 561,591 829,473 28,812 25,816 
In interior terminals, Western Division 1,107, 438 24,517 i; 63 ~ 164 
: In Vancouver and New Westminster 
OIOVALOTANIS ee eet eer eee. Le. 8,849,001 58,565 56, 860 52 43, 229 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators 29,917 ~ - - ~ 
In Churchill elevator...,.............. 2,389,404 - - - ~ 
n country and private terminals....... 47, 237, 453 869, 256 409,960 76,279] 214,634 
In Fort William and Port Arthur.......| 71,449,768 3, 703,320 977,754) 177,289] 2,124,561 
In Eastern Division—afloat............ 4,516,712 176,942 218, 853 = 69,910 
DC IOME ARR vc, eo kts 2,024, 253 282,574 75,721 335 27,274 
Lily agree Oe sel A | Soci 8,422, 898 133,135 66, 663 25,949} 114,350 
: Totals pe lalids resents 203, 273,016 26, 470, 703 5, 559, 536 312,979 3,137,172 
mee rope wOses. LEA Ee rica. ogc: 281,935,000) 394,348,000} 83,975,000} 1,666,600 9,606,000 
| 
3. Shipped in from U.S.A. and other 
| PI adh le or 2 deal ddl Related Ma RE . 291,510 355, 786 2,723] 883,961 - 44 
4 Totals, annual stocks (sum of 1, 2, and 3).| 485,499,526) 421,174,489} 89,537,259] 2,863,540 12,743,216 
6. Shipped Out to— 
Rae ee ren. c beas) 29,078, 723 525, 880 878,502 88} 368,892 
| Waited Bingdoms: 2. 4 <<. ciacdec sc... 162,920,206} 9,355,908} 6,406,373 19,138} 1,077,257 
| Other eouvteies’... 56 0..;....55.. 40,020, 720 2,099,518 390, 874 135] 1,009, 692 
| Totals Shipped Out. -.......6...0-.0... 232,019,649} 11,981,306] 7,675,749 19,361] 2,455,841 
6. Milled— 
For domestic consumption............. 44,864,847) 8,418,523] 1,039,568] 1,874,098 156,778 
Oremus eo e ee 22,405,126] 3,532,827 - - 3,493 
Consumed in malting and brewing 
| eerabisnmeants... 2 ohm Fs - - 5,885,900 - = 
7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum of 
| ME Dt, Ae IR eS! 299, 289,622) 23,932,656] 14,601,217] 1,893,459 2,616, 112 
3. Feed for live stock and POULLEY Se eet 20,939,000 - ~ ~ - 
| Mar S000... 25... SF 33,487,000} 32,796,000} 8,865,000] 233,875 952,500 
). In Store, July 31, 1936— 
Pntarmera hands sds sess Sevhew onan oe 5,520,000} 31,186,000} 4,199,200 7,600} 270,600 
In Eastern elevators................... 22,368,381 1,198,655 761,969 - 367,111 
In Eastern. Division—afloat............ 2,488,013 389, 066 165, 781 = - 
| In flour mills and mill elevators, West- 
| Rem NOIsION. 70-8 8 fe3. ty: Pode 5,481,979 1,143,856] 1,393,244 9,819 39,515 
In interior terminals, Western Division 589, 027 496,528 61,957 26 170 
n Vancouver and New Westminster 
{ UN Oa ie et er ee es 7,709, 229 329, 086 19,221 309 12,464 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators 1,027,676 - ~ ~ - 
| In Churchill elevator.................. 2,478,657 = - = 
| In country and private terminals, West- 
See es Re ate 30,760,751} 3,017,646] 1,564,385 99,722) 1,038,027 
| In public and private terminals, Fort 
| William and Port Arthur............. 25,485,743} 1,697,639] 1,271,448] 136,205 1,341, 627 
SA Re ee he TPS eae a 2,456, 566 546, 240 366, 134 15,516 110, 630 
In flour mills, Eastern Division........ 3,069,955 375, 144 42,147 90 14,225 
Wo) e Re IR a 109,435,977 40,379,860} 9,845,486} 269,287] 3,194,369 
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2,.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1936—concluded. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
oO a EES ot ee ee 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, — 
11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8, 9, and 10). 463,151,599} 97,108,516] 33,311,703 2,396, 621 6, 762, 981 
12. Wosses in cleanings anc... ecclesia sie 4,080,000 233,000 96,000 106,000 37,000 
13. Grain, not merchantable............++++- 9,869,300} 11,323,000} 2,249,700 tino 93,700 


14. Balances, merchantable grain fed on farms 


or otherwise consumed in, and moved 
out of, Canada through other channels 8,398, 627| 312,509,973] 53,879,856 148,169] 5,849,535 


oe) en a aS SCO 


15. Totals (sum 11 to 14)...........e seer eens 485,499,526] 421,174,489) 89,537,259 2,668, 540) 12, 743, 216 
16. Amounts inspected...........+- ee eeee eres 219,806,060} 27,419,527) 15,082,900 880,000) 1,970,500 
17. Percentages inspected..........-seeeeee: 77-9 6-9 17-9 52:8 20:4 
18. Percentages of commercial grain inspected 

(line 16 of TI) T8520. «2... cose te tenes 47-46 28-24 45-28 36-72 29-14 
19. Commercial grain from season’s crop (10 ‘ 

ANC 7=1=3) os deen sos eee 205,161,073| 37,485,847| 18,884,444 965,806] 2,673, 268 
20. Percentages of crop commercial grain (line 

1QV OLS ete ce See tees eineias Meera sp or (PAE 9-51 22-49 57-95 27-82 
DieeValues OMCLODE) eter ree ce $| 173,065,000} 93,409,000) 24,465,000 1,991,300| 2,634, 00¢ 
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2—_Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1935 and 1936. 


Nore.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp 
507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 and 192¢ 
see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book; for 1927 and 1928, see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book; for 1929 and 1930 
B. 624 of ihe 1931 Year Book; for 1931, p. 508 of the 1932 Year Book; and for 1932 and 1933, p. 608 of the 198% 

ear Book. 
NDE ee et 


1935. 1936. 


Division, Elevator, and Province. 
; Elevators. | Capacity. Elevators. | Capacity. — 


— 


1 ee ere os ee 


No. bush. No. bush. 
WESTERN DIVvISsION. ) 
Country Elevators— 
Ontarios. cic. tee eee sere ene emi u 40,000 1 40,00 
IN Ghinirol oC beyond o ommcs qu Snoo cote On ecDse O55 714 22,711,150 710 22,522, a8 
Gag kat Ge wallace acs ciieusicleuetnietolehscede seus usdenegeiniet sere 3, 228 102,031, 700 3,202 101, 216,16 
Ni Sah ee oa ee iow aiguaito aes 6 gts 1,770 65,547,900 1,762 65,404, 50 
British Colum bias .. 0% te. « -2ntee see ce oe eee 12 370,000 13 425,00 
Totals, Country Elevators............-++- 5,725 190, 700, 750 5,718 189, 607,8¢ 
Private Country Elevators— 
Manitobacsee.. < Wet RGe fi. < awit tue dee < ane 5 125,000 5 232, 00 
APS) A Welt eMie lag aden auoolbb on Jogouon coos. soc Sale 105,000 2 55,00 
Al bextanatig a Miao den tk cee 4 137,000 4 137, 0 
Totals, Private Country Elevators........ 12 367,000 11 324,01 
Mill Elevators— ; 
@ntar iota ee obese tae eos teks 1 185,000 1 180, 0t 
iE iayiiel 8S aee Sa eco ouins 6¢ Doo eoMdao ors 4 152,500 | 4 152,51 
Gagicatehewallaaceer naecacacts ios ste ei tioie o 9 148,000 8 133, 0 
PGW erssc tee aes Seer peas ces Om gEmDe Hee 3 63,000 3 63, 0! 
British’ Columbiaee nee ce cee er er nae 12 477,720 12 468,1 
Totals, Mill Elevators............+0-s+- 29 1,026,220 28 996,6 
Private Terminal— 
(@ircialeleen Foose ee Gog eba0s Modu ono IE SOO Or 6 1,890,000 6 1,890,0 
IME Witte) OP pee iee aa iseioiag due @e0G0 oh avane BA wort 11 4,087,000 10 4,006,0 
GaskatGhewalle merce tote chirtaertree acs 6 4,560,500 6 4,560,5 
JNU Sal hee eM A ome tigen ROR coe SO 15 4,660,000 14 4,090,0 
British Colum Olacncsn sences cere clots terrestrial: 2 570,000 2 570,0 
Totals, Private Terminals.............++- 40 15, 767,500 38 15, 116,5 


iad oe 


ee 
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3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1935 and 1936—concluded. 


1935. 1936. 

Division, Elevator and Province. — = 

Elevators. | Capacity. || Elevators. Capacity. 

ares ae ee a oR Se ey RS Se es) 
No. No. bush. 

| WesteRN Division—concluded. 

_ Public Terminal Elevators— 

Paice WaM se yee see 2 2 11,000,000 

LS) 3. Se manpage dea Mie: ime 9 Sete eit ® 3 3 6, 250,000 
Priv Comeiias core ek 1 1,715,000 1 1,715,000 

ee Totals, Public Terminals................. 6] 18,965,000 6 18,965,000 

Semi-Public Terminal Elevators— 

i. MPAGHERD, tS EOA «W's hks vcs veka: a 92,542,210 27 92,542,210 
MOWER G25 00% dobar es Boer. cess, 2 3,500,000 2 3,500,000 
IPEIEN Las Veli ceased VER en. - = 1 ~ §20,000 
Petiutrey OM DIR sx shoe. volo eda «occ ck, 9 19,108,000 9 19,158,000 

Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... 88 | 115,150,210 39 115,720,210 

ate Se ee 528) (aS ee SoA CER pe 

} 

: Totals, Western Division................. 5,850 | 341,976,680 5,840 340,730,120 

EASTERN Division. 

Eastern Elevators— 
| DEY POU A ces avowe as MOS eee 1 2,200,000 1 2,200, 000 
} New Brunswick 3 3,076, 800 3 3,076,800 
| Quoben ke. eterr ccs EISISA Ocenia Ree 8 22,537,000 8 22,537,000 
ROMCAEMO ee Uk, ok ER bt a i. 18 50, 100, 000 18 52,100, 000 

Totals, Eastern Division Rete eretn te isis cine tis 30 77,913,800 30 79,913,800 

_ Summary by Provinces— 

BEL ICOGES, BET. e's OER EER AC, aut Soi, scr, 1 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 

ew MsrimanrsGke 0... .22%. 3a De. ool. adel. 3 3,.076, 800 3 3,076,800 

RgeueG mem tar... SER AGk, kone fa 8 22,537,000 8 22,537,000 

| ReeCO re. beef... late on fl wy ee 53 | 144,757,210 53} 146,752,210 

AE Wat atoureleeer bonsia vilcesSstruresreeoaadobhccnc 736 30,575, 650 731 30,312,650 

| PamoRChe wate th. Mk Sk ca oe ee 3,248 117,845,200 3S 2a0 116, 964,650 

| Alberbasttecnic: AIa WIE bsg aTD IS rtiip Vu Tegsrato te terateceaoemvererine 1,795 76,657,900 1,787 76,464,500 

: eetiiely Cena. ei 2h... eke i. 36 22,240,720 37 22,336,110 


419,890,480 


420,643,920 


'4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1933-36. 
ee 
1932-33. 1933-34. 

Grain. 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. . Total. Division. | Division. Total. 
| a 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Spring wheat............... 323 , 436,540 366,555] 323,803,095 228,014, 700 4,000} 228,018,700 
Winter wheat...... ARR Tot 195,650 391,713 587,363 107,280 75,000 182,280 
Totals; Wheat........ 323,632,190 758, 268] 324,390,458] 228,121,980 79,000} 228,200,980 
Ce 26,866,375 846,562} 27,212,937 31,520,720 102,137] 31,622,857 
MR ate che as 12,543,855 45,550} 12,589,405 13,413,400 7,500} 18,420,900 
ale lala a 1,714,500 = 1,714,500 351,820 - 351, 820 
he L308 Se ee 2,693,420 198,916 2,892,336 1,306, 965 = 1,306,965 
Mi at tee ok os te - - = - - - 
Weuckwheat................. 3,000) 375,940 378,940 2,000 268, 582 270,582 
a RES SAS ERs - 1,000 1,000 ~ = - 
RE IR le a - - - - - - 
Mereenings.................. 11,000 = 11,000 38,000 = 38,000 
Mixed grains,............... 180,830 - 180, 830) 211,665 6,097 217,762 
Totals, Grain........ 367,645,170} 1,726,236 369,371,406] 274,966,550 463,316} 275,429,866 
UO EN AEA U0, 900} £00, 010] 019,209,566 
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4.— Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years en ded July 31, 


1933-3¢—concluded. 


1934-35. 1935-36. 
| Se c~ a; Eee kee 
Grain. 
Western Hastern Western Eastern 
Division. Division. Total. Division. Division. Total. 
oe bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Spring wheat..........----- 231,027,500 25,000) 231,052,500) 217,620,910 375,243| 217,996, 153 
Winter wheat... <......-.«.-: 502,500 113, 000 615,500 519,090 1,290,817 1,809, 907 
Totals, Wheat.......-. 231,530, 000 138,000} 231,668,000 218,140,000 1,666,060) 219,806,060 
(Otic ee ee ee Neb en Oore cr 28,195,000 1,247,453) 29,442,453 25,008, 500 2,411,027 27,419,527 
Barley ook ree te te 14,840,000 1,092,292} 15,932,292 14,745,000 337,900] 15,082,900 
i Ur eee RReER EY, SRM ES a 429, 000 - 429, 000 880, 000 - 880, 000 
RYe. Ae. si aeeane 1,021,500 4,000} 1,025,500) 1,958,500 12,000 1,970,500 
COT hr ec Eee ee eile - 86, 400 86,400 9,600 474,000 483, 600 
Buckwheatescenen eeu 4 oe 428,325 428,325 = 280, 280 280,280 
| Bteri hes AER e Oh Semone oo - - - - ~ - 
Speltgie. a scopes reese _ - - - - - 
Sample grain........-+.++++ = = = - 37, loz 37, 132 
Mixedierainsisage 3 ieee: 132,500 216,304 348, 804 91,000 115,172 206,172 | 
Totals, Grain 276,148,000] 3,212,774 | 279,360,774 260,832,600} 5,334,171 266,166,771 


5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Grain. To To 7 To To 
Canadian LS: Pane: t Canadian US. se eg 
Ports. Ports. AERC: Ports. Ports. IPD en. 
Wheat. case ne ees bush.| 91,887,238] 74,497,328] 166,384,566 89,581, 223| 76,084,090/166, 809, 142! 
(ate tater o. tsteoeas “ 11,116,740 980,807} 12,097,547|) 11,818,939 124,638] 11,943,577 
Barleye os0, verstecl:. tac ie 6, 207, 956 1,435,817 7,643,773 7,257,733} 12,519,246) 19,776,979 
Plaxseeds). 5 «.bce-eee=% of 482,832 - 482, 832 404,928 165,055 569, 983 
Riveneasbey. ce eae S 419,276 310,000 729,276 1,099,819 3, 284,212) 4,565,082! 
Totals ...5.- 5: e 110,114,042) 77,223,952 187,337,994] 110,162,642 92,177,241 203,604, 7631 
Screenings. cans. ton. 10, 939 40,980 51,919 11,188 52,656 63, 844 
Mixed feed (oats icc * 750 - 75 484 ~ 484 
Barleyamalt.:.. eee b. 14,083,680 ~ 14,083,680 9,363,170 - | 9,363,170 


————a 


1Includes 1,143,829 and 181,051 bushels of wheat and rye, respectively, exported direct to Europe. 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1935 and 1936. 


1934-35. 1935-36. 
Grain. Nee aE —— — 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 
Wheat== bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Nowitilard... steer see na. 6, 111, 509 5,001 6,116,510) 7,727,275 2,310) 7,729,585 
INOu Norther. cane 45,056, 884 7,167| 45,064,051] 66,554,431 133) 66,554,564 
NG 2Northeriss.s-cclsee 42,749,039 - 42,749,039|| 15,988,719 699} 15,989,418 
INOSSeN OLUBErI es arent 6,931,243 4,500 6,935,743] 18,631,374 2,068} 18,633,442 © 
ING Se te sion 7,895,481 4,857 7,900,338] 18,996,980 8,721} 19,005,701 
Old grade No.2 Northern. - - - 11,088,390 - 11,088,390 
Othemoradesacmete sea. 23,589,916 101,592] 23,691,508 39,664, 811 225,031} 39,889,842 
Totals, Wheat.......... 132,334,072 123,117| 132,457,189) 178,651,986 238,962] 178,890,942 
OsStSra. (unctds ote te inte acnies 9,102,818 1,157,982} 10,260,800 14,704,052 1,766,570] 16,470,632 
Barleya.s.4 ai see ea 12,798,705 70,467) 12,869,172 9,504, 885 249,170 9,754,055 
PilASSCCQis. cotticecinge tae alarabes gree 369,695 - 6,324 376,019 528,010 109 , 096 637, 106 
Rye Rein SES sere pie peneiehentey Ge 1,090, 274 165 1,090,439 2,752,734 2,850 2,755, 584 
MixediarainS vertices 11,309 21075 32,384 14,021 39,153 53,174 
Totals, Other Grain...| 23,372,801] 1,256,013] 24,628,814) 27,503,712 2,166,839] 29,670,551 
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7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, 
1930-36. 
Norr.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


2 


by crop years ended July 31, 


1 Receipts only. 


8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by 
crop year ended July 31, 1935 


Total 
Year. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. rata: 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Receipts and Carry over— 
BVA LOSD siense tie ks clone 132,356,863! 15,932,469] 8,381,291 658,303} 3,226,137] 160,555,063 
TeGUS LOST An ee str, 178,120,479] 20,874,442 37,555,371 1,710,059 6,226,473] 244,486,824 
TOL Une oe ee a 151,395,023] 17,063,934 17,109, 737 1,012,939} 15,210,866 201,792,499 
i ep ERE Sonn ae So 233,419,639} 17,367,890 7,797,343 iL, 116, 223 3,921,887] 263,622,982 
UBS MSY USS 2 con eee a rey 164,248,854] 17,949,649 7,496, 255 631,973 837,076} 191,163,807 
TUR CIS LB LE oii a A a 116,415,429} 10,851,457 10,045, 694 485,990 933,244] 138,731,814 
HET IE SY EN & ee ea 164,427,961} 20,967, 752 14,403, 239 582,309 2,033,088 202,414,349 
-Shipments— 
DP 201030 «tate ores... fee 111,077,966} 13,372,999] 6,734,676 657,101] 1,654,237] 133,496,979 
REGU =198 | i teek ee hon Ae 163,730,581} 19,086,592 36,485,055 1, 693, 439 4,378,874] 225,374,541 
OSH = 982. fee te. t.... be 133,610,498} 15,706,287 16,807,097 974,649] 13,738,895 180, 837,426 
1932-1933... Grits. da hes. AB: 200, 254,656] 15, 662, 256 6,929,791 1,027,504 2,836,333] 226,710,540 
H933--1934 . oes Ae... ....| 166,952,408 16, 824, 993 6,325,712 720, 692 1,204,467] 192,028,272 
91934=199B.... eclees ceo 5 hee 105, 273,843} 13,027,608 11,047,771 485,990 1,306,106} 131,141,318 
DU SOS1 036. cree oe 184,120,242] 19,563,798 14, 652, 637 582,309 2,103,700] 221,022,686 


Classes of Ports, during the 


| ee 


Ports. 


Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 

On hand, Aug. 1, 1934..... 

ere ead Ean one he 

Tie ee a rd 3 

Totals handled........... 

ee SBA 

= Co See a 


Lower Lake Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1934..... 
Receipts—Water nor ee 


Se eter eer ees 


St. Lawrence Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1934..... 
Receipts—Water throne Be 


ee 


E. 
B 
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Ge Wishes oe a-s 


Maritime Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1934..... 
Receipts—Water Fhe. ae 


Seer eeeecene 


'7175—383 


Wheat. 


bush. 


14,895, 101 
29,542, 460 


21,965,112 


37,593, 635 


SS 


Lo Includes minor quantities of Ontario corn and buckwheat. 


Flaxseed. 


bush. 


105,326 
105,326 


105, 326 
105,326 


189,720 
189, 720 
109, 068 


80, 652 
189,720 


190,944 
190,944 


190,944 
190,944 


69, 492 
159,910 


229, 402 
191,917 

37, 146 
229, 063 


151,531 
191, 135 
172,508 
515, 174 
90,361 
174, 251 
264,612 
249, 768 


407,397 


Total. 


er rene fn 


bush. 


16, 113,992 

32,390,972 
38, 649 1 
48,543,613 1 
4,192,807 1 
21,839,909 1 
26,032,716 1 

22,546, 743 


7,388,013 
44, 214,3421 

1,396,599 1 
52,998,954 1 
34,330,840 1 
12,170,925 1 
46,501,765 1 

6,376,369 


10, 558, 661 
50,048,935 1 
3,411,1701 
64, 018, 766 1 
42,464, 6711 
7,949,998 1 
50,414, 669 1 
15,374, 180 


3,315, 988 
400,368 
5,476,846 1 
9,193,202 1 
8,493,808 1 
302,482 
8,796, 290 1 
397,525 
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8A.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1936. ; 


‘ 


Ports. Wheat. Barley. Flaxseed. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1935..... 22,508,356 31,599 - 22,546, 743 
Receipts—Water........-- 29,302,968 955, 732 121,945 36,333, 649 
dBi penned okra Ke 47,244 - - 47,244 
Totals handled..........- 51,858,568 987,331 121,945 58,927, 636 
Shipments—Water........ 7,268,598 283 , 026 25,380 7,846,118 
aileeset co toe 38,486,352 658, 248 96,565 44,661,878 
Total shipments.......... 45,754,950 941,274 121,945 52,507,996 — 
In store, July 31, 1936..... 6, 102,387 46,058 - 6,418,408 
Lower Lake Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1935.... 5,896, 193 185, 283 = 6,376,369 
Receipts—Water.......... 46, 632,856 4,356, 834 132, 727 55,900,813 
Rail... dee 1,098, 686 610, 661 - 2,038,308 
Motalsthandled s-)icct- oot 53,627, 735 5,152,778 132,727 64,315,490 
Shipments—Water........ 36,549, 280 4,238, 246 65, 603 44,711,330 
BCH eae Seen 12,249,673 725, 453 67, 124 14,110, 064 
Total shipments.......... 48,798,953 4,963 , 699 132,727 58,821,394 
In store, July 31, 1936..... 4,826,973 299 , 633 - 5, 606, 628 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
On hand, Aug.'1, 1935..... 14,074, 292 684,008 - 15,374,180 
Receipts—Water.......... 61,378,300 7,963,074 327,637 78,321, 875 
Railatcase. han 11,415, 646 202, 863 - 13,851, 229 
Motals band lediaser scree 86, 868, 238 8,849,945 327,637 107,547, 284 
Shipments—Water........ 72,223,785 6, 688, 136 ~ 87,359,349 
Risileerescct 5,175, 122 1, 745, 453 327, 637 9,486, 719 
Total shipments.....- ssa. 77,398,907 8,433,589 327, 637 96, 846, 068 
In store, July 31, 1936..... 4,468, 250 416,278 - 5,699,564 
Seaboard Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1935..... 285,954 - = 397,525 
Receipts—Rail........... 14,552, 261 314,075 - 15,121,231 
Totals handled...........-- 14,838, 215 314,075 - 15,518, 756 
Shipments—Water........ 12,837,488 314,075 - 13,471,440 
Riatlaosc ac.due 29,944 - - , 788 ~ 
Total shipments.......... 12, 867, 4382 314,075 - 13 , 547, 228 
In store, July 31, 1936..... 1,970,771 - ~ 1,971,5168 


Flour-Milling in 1935.—The flour- and grist-milling industry in Canada in 


1935 showed a decrease of 183°mills from 1934, and their capacity was decreased by 
864 barrels of flour a day from the 1934 figure. Capital investment was $56,475,315. 


The mills were distributed by provinces as shown in Table 9. Statistics of the 
employees, value of products, etc., for both flour and feed mills, for the latest year 
available will be found in Table 7 of the chapter on manufactures, pp. 426-427 of 
this volume. 


9.—Flour Mills of Canada, with Their Equipment and Capacities, by Provinces, 


1935, with Totals, 1934. 


Neen —————————————————— ee 


Hex Capacity © 
Province. Grist Chopping oN Rolls. Stones. ie 
Mills. ‘ u Mills. 
No. No. No. pairs. pairs. brl. per day. 
Prince Edward Island...... 10 1 11 52 10 450 
INOVa SCOUIA dco weeeices coer 2 9 11 5 - 33 
New Brunswick............ 8 19 27 63 1 460 
QmepGore ts sities se Pee x aioe ak 135 223 538 154 13,129 
OUGAEION ec oe ce sitate eiccteraet 
Manito Dau oe nee cet oes 
Saskatchewan : 
AL Derbane tc come meen oes 
British Columbia 
Totals, 1985........ 384 743 1,127 4,496 238 105,240 


Se eS ee | (enna eae aa 


Totals, 1934........ 435 875 1,310 4,601 296 106,104 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.* 


The estimated value of animals sold for meat in Canada in 1935 was $120,078,000. 
_ In addition, the 1935 wool production was worth $2,232,000 and the farm value of 
poultry and eggs produced was $50,434,000. Live stock makes a very important 
_ contribution to farmers’ income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry in Canada. Since the War the slaughtering and meat- 

packing industry has been one of the most important single manufacturing in- 
_ dustries in Canada. 


| 10.—Animals in Canada, Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers and Wool Produced in 
) Canada, by census years, 1871-1931. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold. 


Wool 


a a ee 
Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Produced. 

) No. No. No. No. No. No. lb. 
: Se ae 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 1,366,083 507, 725 1,557,430 | 1,216,097 11,103,480 
| “9 Ae eae 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
| Oa 3,997,023 | 2,563,781 1,733,850 957,737 | 1,464,172 1,791,104 10,031,970 
~ 1901. 5,576,451 2,510,239 | 2,353,828 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 10, 657,597 
19112...., 6,526,083 | 2,174,300 | 3,634,778 1,752, 7928 949,0393| 2,771,7553 6,933,955 
eae 8,519,484 | 3,203,966 3,404,730 || 2,097,390 1,217,987 | 2,972,331 11,338,268 
aR ane ee a 8,099, 883 3,627,116 | 4,774,828 || 2,046,428 1,296,158 | 3,770,524 12,795, 634 


1 Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen.. ? Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses 
were taken in April, so that the proportion of young animals is greater than for years previous to 1911. 
$ Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 


Bot for other years, the amounts being partly estimated: cattle, 1,915,059; sheep, 1,097,015; swine, 


In Table 11 statistics are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for 
the years 1921 to 1936, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms 
during the period 1921 to 1925. 


11.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-36. 
| (Average number for 1921-25=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Year. : 
| Horses. fhe aries Sheep. Swine. 
| RE SOE Msi tous ee. tee A Sig iss deee 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
| SR eRe: NPS Sea ae a ae 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
| RS Speer wie sae aR i, canals Some 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
fA na ee SNe etree Baer aas 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
ne: eee ee kak on en Tg PR SE 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
ee pe Fa 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
RE teeter torees pasa. TSR OR” 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
SD Shiocdhenel tio Ri ate Saas a gaa 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
OLESEN AM cap CU LO BR Sree ue ae 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
ES QOS Oe ne eee nrnen pan nnares 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
EES seeacRl.. eee. G. eee ee) ee Se" 85-8 90-2 78-7 119-8 108-4 
aA BGS 2 Gg aan seein cei 85-2 96-1 84-1 120-4 107-0 
Monee! 260.6. Jee it eer ty pak io 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
1 > a0 SOG SRR pace 68 | Sapiieets fo i Sale a cn BS ea 80-9 103-3 87-0 113-0 a ; 


81- 
eae oles tahicle Tee ote oe uke Soe eine alk koe 80-5 103-6 84-6 111. 95-5 
I ce eee 


| Live Stock Marketings, 1935.—The numbers of cattle and calves sold at 
Stockyards showed increases in 1935 as compared with 1934, while hogs and sheep 
and lambs showed decreases. Cattle sold numbered 838,894 in 1935 ‘and 700,817 


1036 Seer abeinia tet NG WeVs och ai evesclelets cle alas ese ok so beito ne occ 80:8 102-9 85-0 112-3 
| 
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in 1934, calves 409,074 and 371,110, hogs 832,949 and 964,311, and sheep and lambs 
439,339 and 459,275, respectively. 


Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1934 and 1935. 


12.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, cafendar years 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs and_ || Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs and 
Lambs Lambs 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Toronto— 
ane CEOCRL cous o's b's i earners 274,700| 114,932] 212,617] 205, 689|| 324,732) 119,580) 175,666 199,856 — 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 193,945) 76,845 204,490) 169,960) 195,693] 68,883} 165,328) 161,156 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 33,220) 33,021 468] 31,262} 31,630} 34,448} 7,621; 35,912 
3. Storestock to country points| 32,847| 4,485 - - || 78,471 8,617 - -- 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Reeeipts (total) ¥iac...5-s25%a sts 72,855] 122,041] 153,886] 105,306] 56,906} 120,151) 158,429 106, 880 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 43,317} 54,048) 103, 171| 85,799|| 36,819] 67,526) 98,655] 82,051 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers..| 27,497] 65,219) 61,201 20,953] 19,450} 51,636] 61,321} 22,908 © 
3. Storestock to country points. = = - = = - - - 
Montreal (East End)— 
WReceipts. (total ee one aie 12,308] 32,252} 21,801] 7,626) 13,638} 30,793} 25,306 7,634 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 294) 2,096) 2,344 648 O5Gle.  2slOlleem sees 584 — 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 11,766) 30,065} 19,351 6,987] 12,831] 28,609) 21,791) 7,247 
3. Store stock to country points - - - = - ~ - - 
Winnipeg— 
Receipts (total) semctesces eos 925,346| 70,113} 275,028] 78,843] 294,169) 97,610 215,697) 69,502 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. .| 148,654} 47,334) 203,639 64,832|| 157,953] 66,213] 144,020) 58,919 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 30,462) 12,141) 10,106 8,770)| 32,055} 17,375 ,976| 4,765 
3. Storestock to country points.| 20,500) 2,405 - — |} 40,361] 2,276 - -3 
Calgary— 
Receipes (totalisasemeastecta cee 50,450} 11,109} 91,423] 14,787|) 59,625) 15,237) 84,000 13,304 
Shipments— c 
1. Slaughterstock to packers...| 42,875 1 77,993| 13,172)| 47,060 1 71,352] 12,368" 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| _6,311 1 9 4 6,221 1 696 377 
3. Storestock to country points.| 10,901 - - - || 16,759 50 - - 
Edmonton— | 
Receipts: (totale. anee eilelen soles 35,138] 7,876| 75,421) 16,071) 50,206) 13,064) 77,561 18,215 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 22,750| 5,301| 66,630) 11,608) 27,510 8,165] 69,678} 11,632 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. TOA LST easoedio ey | 2,695 1,589 2,317) 2,466 
3. Storestock to country points.| 5,551 615 - - || 12,636 624 - ~ 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (total) ies. cms eye) sion 3,811 640} 32,084} 1,764 6,479 945} 28,549} 1,765 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 1,061 273| 29,921} 1,602) 2,198 505| 27,095) 1,526) 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 251 99 18 360 178 14 
3. Storestock tocountry points.| 1,122 172 - - 2,265 58 - - 
Moose Jaw— 5 
Receipts. (total)... cseeee sone 11,422] 4,266] 24,337} 19,600) 16,048} 3,883) 19,862 16,020 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 10,501) 3,228 92,504] 11,190) 11,227) 2,998) 17,658 7,061 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 18 11 60 - 20 
3. Store stock to country points. 771 967 - - 3,928 750 - - 
Saskatoon— 
Receipist(tOLaleare nee s as ee 9,210} 4,928| 50,464) 6,424) 9,752) 4,204 32,104] 4,192 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 4,591 2,972) 41,244 5,383 5,444 2,975| 26,425 3,634 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 3,199 1,970} 2,486 956 2,871 1,387) 2,134 490 
3. Storestock to country points. 1,308 5 - - 1,009 ~ - 
Regina— . i 
Receiptan (total) eaeece streets tare 5,577| 2,953] 27,250], 3,165/| 7,339) 3,657 15,685) 1,971 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 3,212) 1,199] 21,859} 2,259) 4,857 2,019} 13,074) 1,530 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 2,047 1,692 1,881 932 1,997 1,584 1,140 412 
3. Store stock to country points. 148 3 - 250 1 ~ 


1 Included with cattle. 
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The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1935 shows increases 
in all classes except hogs. Total shipments in 1935 with comparative figures for 
1934 in parentheses were as follows: cattle 584,642 (415,872); calves 191,128(155,272) ; 
swine 891,266 (969,426); and sheep 249,451 (235,228). 


The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1935 are given in 
Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1935. 


18.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1935. 


Live Stock. poe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. pid Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Total to stockyards........ 492 26,534 | 272,717 | 116,016 | 231,087 | 167,769 814,545 
Direct to packers.......... 1,981 10,758 79,075 24,487 29,838 58,843 | 204,982 
Direct forexport...:....... 3,578 3,687 17,639 808 10,042 31,170 66,924 
Totals, Cattle 5,981 40,979 369,431 | 141,311 | 270,967 | 257,782 [1,086,451 
Calves— | 
Totals to stockyards 9,310 89,625 | 156,809 47,390 60,324 33,264 | 396,722 
Direct to packers. .......... 4,718 28,129 95,691 29,545 3, 662 44,553 | 206,298 
Direct for export...... eae 1,158 143 4,268 359 819 5,337 12,084 
Totals, Calves 15,186 | 117,897 | 256,768 717,294 64,805 83,154 | 615,104 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards 4,010 95,191 | 248,391 99,374 | 218,278 | 278,355 | 943,599 
Direct to packers.......... 16,370 53,716 | 808,063 | 112,451 | 222,140 | 675,140 11,887,880 
Direct for.export.....:..... 2220 82 8, 284 83 Nil 257 10,933 
Totals, Hogs........ 22,607 | 148,989 /1,064,738 | 211,908 | 440,418 953,752 |2,957,6211 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards 4,402 | 104,657 | 157,513 30,515 63,438 80,017 | 445,542 
Direct to packers.......... 12,074 28,910 | 112,484 53,277 15,732 | 145,602 | 368,079 
= Direct for export.) ......... 1,148 28 2,800 Nil 33 26 4,035 
Totals, Sheep....... 17,624 | 133,595 | 272,797 88,792 79,203 | 225,645 | 817,656 
Store cattle purchased....... 230 986 | 157,061 13,410 4,686 21,235 | 197,608 


1 Includes 115,209 hog carcasses graded. 


14.—Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1935. 


Live Stock and Grade. Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Sleaer Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan 
3 No No No No. No No No 
_ 1, Cattle— 
| Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... 7 293 20, 221 5,501 6,734 7,001 40,293 
LUG Whee «Ce Oe 19 1,027 22,461 8,227 15,345 11,064 58,143 
MOOmmOn joss... 0. .0c. 71 1,598 10,275 5,801 13,610 10,057 41,412 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... 56 788 20,781 3,824 6,357 9,226 41,032 
MOGI r,t 34 674 18,020 2,831 9,014 8,314 38, 887 


Oe eo 1 505 2,072 937 3,324 3,973 10, 812 
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14.—Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
‘Stockyards, calendar year 1935—concluded. 


Maritime Saskat- 


Live Stock and Grade. Pravin Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ehoeasl: Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. Cattle—concluded. 
Heifers— 
Good and choice......... 1 124 16,506 4,217 7,635 7,595 36,078 
Medium....... sorte wna oe 2 412 19,873 9,065 19,357 9,818 58,527 
Gommone hee. eee 64 1,116 10,533 7,412 14,610 8,742 42,477 
Fed Calves— 
Good and choice......... Nil 74 10,819 1,663 2,806 2,854 18,149 
‘ Medium™ Se eetessr es. 4a 1 20 19,394 1,757 3,424 4,988 29,584 
ows— 
Good and choice......... 5 1, 246 18,704 4,458 10,358 11,925 46,696 
Nlediuniteece ccc mee. ot 3,997 Wise eel 115713 16,118 7,664 56, 234 
Gomimontie so. eae oe 49 4,794 14,328 5, 807 8,375 4,491 37,844 
3 Spa and cutters...... 27 5, 226 19,325 7,381 7,641 2,977 42,577 
ulls— 
CGGOOUME ane co slteae triers 1 160 3,573 1,081 1,869 643 Taoue 
ONLMONG EAS tees see 60 3,968 7,879 1,843 2,424 1,525 17,699 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
OOGR Rea eae Nil 26 5,465 8,787 24,017 16,248 54,543. 9 
GOmMONn 24.5. eee Nil 182 8,737 14,316 30,063 18,867 72,165 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
GOO Rare chan eee oe Nil Nil 81 2,617 5,155 3, 285 11,138 
G@ommonbare aioe Vere Nil Nil 76 4,273 6,182 3,547 14,078 @ 
Milkers and springers...... 359 5,173 911 546 153 7,145 @ 
Unclassiticd $48. eee - Nil +. 812 1,100 2,194 16,123 12,276 31,705 
MOIS rs. coe cnew es 422 26,534 | 272,717 | 116,016 | 231,087 167,769 | 814,545 ©» 
2. Calves— | 
Veal— 
Good and choice......... 3 Suiloe 46,758 14,840 16,518 11,020 92,272 
Common and medium... 384 46,134 | 100,773 31,383 40,389 20,371 | 239,434 
Grass 2 basin os eae 8,923 | - 40,358 9,278 1,167 Bier ahve 1,873 65,016 
Totals: ..cceecceee 9,310 89,625 |. 156,809 47,390 60,324 33,264 | 396,722 
3. Hogs—1 
Select bacontnscccmseiss 4,070 23,874 | 334,688 39,040 71,571 176,937 | 650,180 — 
Bacon es cacss tee 5,051 51,570 | 527,232 83, 698 151,717 | 372,139 {1,191,407 — 
Butchers..c. elt eee 5,394 33, 907 100, 120 29,908 106, 283 287, 858 563,470 | 
Hidawiest. fem... eae ae. 717 4,984 25, 269 6,359 14, 835 19,026 71,190 
Pixtraneaviessesiss snes ae 616 3,310 4,087 2,879 7,122 4,994 23,008 | 
Lights and feeders....... 3,000 97,280 39,941 40,629 65,203 61,013 | 237,399 
Sows No: den. cs nas e-- 480 1,429 3,092 4,858 13,348 12,421 35,628 
Sows NOs Ziste. cee aes 600 2,348 18,328 3,737 8,188 16, 874 50,075 
ROupnS eh jc cs sone eae 59 68 2,180 348 15326 1,364 5,345 
Stags ieee cemene hice 60 iBY/ TP okz 369 825 869 3,771 = 
Totals *= ane ct ee 20,380 | 148,907 |1,056,454 | 211,825 440,418 | 953,495 |2,831,479 
4. Lambs and Sheep— pres — 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights...... 1,730 58,259 114,978 24, 874 29, 684 51,227 | 280,752 
Good heaviés..........«: 24 1,743 , 684 506 desee 2,361 7,695 
Common, all weights.... 1,078 24,330 15,689 illo 8,521] 10,498 67,241 
Bs) BURA SERS ee 648 12,738 6,195 225. 6,585 647 27,038 
eep— 
Good heavies........-.«- 16 314 2,908 34 1,727 1,856 6, 855 
Good handyweights...... 433 3,915 10,355 1,328 3,889 2,906 22,826 © 
Commons. donc 473 3,358 5,704 1,361 891 2,751 14,538 
iWnelassiticd. sss seen Nil Nil Nil 62 10,764 Latte 18,597 
Totals eiicaeenies 4,402 | 104,657 | 157,518 35,515 63,438 80,017 | 445,542 


1 Including shipments direct to packers. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the 
most important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the 
statistics of Table 15, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part 
of the production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large estab- 
lishments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency 
of operation. The large increase in the number of establishments in 1931 is due to 
the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering 


a 
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only. The addition of these small establishments does. not affect materially the 
value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock slaughtered at 
Canadian inspected establishments in 1934 and 1935 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1921, annually 1930-35. 
e6Vu0_—e—€63—€=0—6@8$@>$>@**0—wB389D@@0IOw0O——OoOmqPO—eee 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 1921. 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 527 57 80 84 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325 1,449,677 2,173,077 5,395,162 | 15,321,088 58,459,555 

i Eimployees............. No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 9,711 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145,376 209,483 503,053 1,020,164 2,685,518 13,547,778 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942,786 3,163,576 5,554,246 | 19,520,058 | 40,951,761 113,389,835 
Value of products....... $ 3,799,552 4,084,133 7,125,831 | 22,217,984 | 48,527,076 | 153,136,289 

"1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Establishments......... No. 76 1472 141 135 147 139 
Capital invested........ $ | 60,778,996 | 62,481,905 | 53,227,929 | 54,590,398 56, 765, 624 58,207,715 
Employees............. No. 9,290 , 294 9,101 9,289 10,119 10, 674 
Salaries and wages...... $ 12,114,667 | 11,626,678 | 10,349,315 10,103,744 | 11,608,338 12,448, 347 
Cost of materials....... $ }129,004,327 | 91,276,842 | 65,575,957 70,467,544 | 98,417,162 | 108,191,810 
Value of products....... $ (164,029,953 1117,596, 697 91,246,523 | 92,366,137 1122,112,406 | 133,379,312 

1 Figures for these years cover establishments employing five hands and over only. 2 See the 


text preceding this table. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1934 and 1935. 


1934, 
Month. oT 
Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PADUATY.0. . ee are 63,133 28,221 40,244 | 269,531 67,716 28,142 40,448 281,689 
Webruary. 07.25. 53,800 30,675 36,313 262,834 53,401 29,947 37,241 254,944 
March tosh 56,365 49,549 38, 133 258, 824 56, 234 49,246 39,932 242,820 
ERDLE He, eee . Oth 54, 694 64,251 33,762 251,847 57,189 72,252 43,308 255, 666 
NEY ee Re 61,496 71,587 32,391 266,541 63,713 76,381 37,710 244, 893 
BEING ee es eee 7 57,544 58, 020 55, 783 222,709 52,063 65,056 54,008 194,613 
ML SET ane, Fi cates § 57, 652 49,074 74,536 177,997 56,047 57,360 73,468 191,088 
PNUCUBE..c. ftuc.. . 67,396 43,804 96,545 169,231 66, 679 47,505 97,190 175,542 
September........ 76,392 40,119 112,935 178, 769 72,313 46,007 105, 083 176,786 
Wctober.fr-c.. 100,323 47,276 191,756 230, 054 92,844 49,115 170,537 262,599 
November........ 94,339 35, 863 94,808 289 , 268 88,942 39,515 108,475 256,361 
December......... 61,156 24,4038 47,016 294,375 62,570 26,325 53, 828 268, 824 

Totals...... 804,290 | 542,842 854,222 |2,871,980 789,711 586,851 | 861,228 | 2,805,825 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The figures of Table 17 provide an 
indication of the standard of the diet of the people of Canada. Animal products 
such as meat, butter, and eggs are generally regarded as features of the diet of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter, and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 


_ tion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 


consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been ex- 


‘pected. Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur 


as a result of changes in price relationships. These, in turn, are related to cycles 


_ of over-and-under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products 


of hogs and cattle. Beef and pork, particularly, interchange in leadership as regards 
the amount consumed, according to the price relationships between them. In 1935, 
66-18 pounds of beef were consumed per capita as compared with 62-01 pounds of 
pork. In 1933, pork consumption was 75-02 pounds per capita and beef consump- 
tion 55-50 pounds per capita. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita’ Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Beef and Veal— . 

Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 1,698,442 1,669, 197 1,715,424] 2,137,492} 2,035,698 
Estimated dressed weight......... Tb. | 602,946,910 592,564,935] 608,975,520| 758,809,660) 722,672,790 
On band sJane legen oer rien er = 13,380,358] 11,406,063} 9,821,741] 16,127,300) 25,396,292 
IM POLtS. Ol DCCL eit acetone ss 393, 933 411,322 179, 875 196,258} 13,959,458 

“ | 616,721,201| 604,382,320] 618,977,136] 775,133,218) 762,028,540 
Hixports of becited. as. tise oiitie ot or 4 3,756,700| 4,466,400] 10,009,700} 15,092,200) 13,512,600 

« | 612,964,501| 599,915,920] 608,967,436} 760,041,018) 748,515,940 
On, hand i Dec..3le aa.: een ee: sf 11,406,063] 9,821,741] 16,127,300] 25,396,292) 24,836,592 


Totals, consumption............... 601,558,438] 590,094,179] 592,840,136] 734,644,726) 723,679,348 
Consumption per capita............ 57-98 56-17 55-50 67-87 66-18 


ff 


Pork— 

Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 6,164,658] 6,286,195} 5,813,799} 5,590,673] 5,415,289 

Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 875,381,436] 942,929,250] 872,069,850} 838,600,950) 812,293,350 

On hand an iee- oo .as aoe once & 19,587,205| 30,336,676] 29,552,198] 24,759,461) 28,116,841 - 

Imports of porkes, e+... se eee eee id 5,138,400 2,525,477 3,774,034 4,147,727 430,348 
« | 900,107,041] 975,791,403] 905,396,082) 867,508,138} 840,840,539 

Exports: ofporkercsomsne asters oe ef 17,538,400) 46,061,200} 79,302,600 123,750,200} 132,435,300 
“ | 989 568,641] 929,730,203} 826,093,482] 743,757, 938} 708,405,239 

On hand, Dees ol. eocc os eracieseile ss 30,336,676] 29,552,198} 24,759,461) 28, 116,841] 30,335,225 


a) pe a er ea aa 


"Potals, CORSUMMPLION ceri. eye ee-ieeteesers 
Consumption per capita............ 


Mutton and Lamb— 


852, 231,965| 900,178,005} 801,334,021) 715,641,097| 678,070,014 
82-13 85 - 68 75-02 66-12 62-01 


Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 1,811,673 1,820,716] 1,691,072} 1,708,598} 1,696,061 
Estimated dressed weight......... lb. 72,466,920] 72,828,640] 67,642,880 68,343,920) 67,842,440 
On hand: Jan leeks eee « 6,989,216| 8,709,869] 5,293,237; 7,200,802) 7,480,457 
Imports of mutton and lamb....... ae 1,293,672 701,816 296,581 37,764 83, 162 

s 80,749,808} 82,240,325} 73,232,698) 75,582,486 75,406, 059 
Exports of mutton and lamb....... se 332,700 348, 100 406,500 378, 800 315,500 

sé 80,417,108} 81,892,225) 72,826,198 75,203, 686 75,090,559 
Onshand #Deckslt See aes eer ae sf 8,709,869| 5,293,237] 7,200,802} 7,480,457) 5,578,415 


71,707,239] 76,598,988] 65,625,396] 67,723,229] 69,512, 144 
6-91 7-29 6-14 6-26 6-36 


nn 


Totals, iconsumptioneer ees + veer 
Consumption per capita............ 


Summary of Per Capita | 
Consumption, All Meats— ae 
66- 


iBeefandsveals..4 ten Me. tee Ib 57-98 56-17 55-50 67-87 
POr era Perak ocareee teletext ree ore 82-13 85-68 75-02 66-12 62-01 
Muttoniand* lam b).j. tee ater a ste tetas . 6-91 7°29 6-14 6-26 6-36 
Totals, Consumption of All Meats 
Per Capita... coc. oe see : 147-02 149-14 136-66 140-25 134-55 
Butter— ; 
Onthand *Janwlertccst ec berate Ib. | 22,171,213] 24,385,391] 21,688,844] 22,026,655] 32,422,719 
Production—Creamery............ “| 995,955,246] 214,002,127] 219,232,546] 234,852,961] 240,918, 799 
Home-made.......... “ | 103,310,000) 106,936,400] 106,485,000} 109,918,000) 106,949,000" 
Imports WS. Aas roe hee 2,821,317 238,145) 1,377,137) 2,873,562 148, 541 
“ | 354 257,776| 345,562,063] 348,783,527| 369,671,178) 380,439, 059 
Eixportsiaecute «core caw «chose iieterr ins Od 10,680,500} 3,505,700} 4,437,200 428,300} 7,697,000 
“ | 343 577,276| 342,056,363| 344,346,327| 369,242,878) 372,742,059 
On hand Dec. oltre case aie “é 24,385,391] 21,688,844] 22,026,655) 32,422,719} 32,302,519 — 
Totals, consumption............... “ | 319,191,885] 320,367,519] 322,319, 672| 336,820,159] 340,439, 540 
Consumption per capita............ ¢ 30-76 30-49 30-18 31-12 31-13 
Cheese— 
Onshands Jandlegiteat et acetic: Ib. | 16,529,556] 11,680,573} 13,279,857| 15,973,921) 17,196,375 
Production—Factory.............- “ | 113,956,639| 120,524,243] 111,146,493] 99,346,617] 100,427,390 
Home-made.......... $8 901,300) 1,027,100 943,300} 1,011,300} 1,018,300 
Timports.; «the. ll ee Sectienia her sa) 1,446,147} 1,166,506 967,613 946,401) 1,274,130 


132, 833, 642 


| | 


134,398,422! 126,337,263! 117,278,239! 119,916,195 ; 
For footnote see end of table, p. 603. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1931-35—concluded. 


SS a ee eee 
———————————— 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Cheese—concluded. 
anoves. j.ntatae. st...) ...d.... Ib.| 84,788,400} 86,939,900} 74,168,600] 61,167,800] 55, 718,700 
c 48,045,242) 47,458,522) 52,168,663] 56,110,439 64,197,495 
a RU Cee | ee rs bi 11,680,573) 13,279,857) 15,973,921] 17,196,375] 24,562, 606 
Totals, consumption............... és 36,364,669) 34,178,665] 36,194,742] 38,914,064 39, 634, 889 
Consumption per capita............ es 3° 3:25 3-39 3-603 3-62 
Eggs— Pe ECU oe ea eee peel ee oe 
On aed Joel ocean, . 2. 50. doz 7,544,226 6,192,318 4,064,732 2,875, 825 5,097,164 
Production—Farm................ “| 237,131,000} 229,461,000} 222,254,000! 223 , 272,000} 223,540,000 
GOT eye et os cee 4g 20,500,000} 20,500,000] 20,500,000} 20, 500,000} 20,500,000 
TRIpOr ES 5. av. See Sue... oR nes sf 818, 954 795,001 260,510 Pep 3e715 364,570. 
“| 265,994, 180} 256,948,319} 247,079,242! 247,801,540 249,501,734 
LTS I lings Saee. Caa ee ee, Sa ss 634, 140 272,818) 1,987,612} 2,001,024] 1,300,744 
“* | 265,360,040) 256,675,501] 245,091,630] 245,800,516 248,200,990 . 
Oarhand;-Deerdh a heiee molt: Ag 6,192,318 4,064, 732 2,875, 825 5,097,164 3,315, 007 
Totals, consumption............... “ | 259,167,722) 252,610,769] 242,215,805] 240, 703, 352 244, 885, 983 
Consumption per capita............ f 24-98 24-04 22. 22-24 22-39 
Poultry—? ae eee el el EAM peso) eee a eee Ep ee 
Oattarne tose. kissd. i, eat No.} 65,152,607) 64,080,200] 59,324,400] 59,798,700! 56,768,600 
WGIBOWHOIO 6 3 eh. orcs en: Beas ot, : 5,675,000) 5,675,000] 5,675,000} 5,675,000} 5,675,000 
fn A a eee iY 70,827,607} 69,755,200} 64,999,400] 65,473,700] 62,443,800 
Marketinge le 25, chs oc) chy * 19,737,598) 22,911,425] 27,596,210] 33,863,555} 38,125,350 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 113,397,235] 180,662,105) 154,627,165] 186,141,585] 205,628,940 
On-hand, Janihiin ed: BSN ari aes 5,217,429} 10,126,989} 6,969,908} 10,729,147] 11,228,878 
¢ “| 118,614,664} 140,789,094] 161,597,073] 196,870,732] 216,857,818 
Estimated exports; .... 2... ... ct ¥ 1,041,906 1,898, 699 1,352,183 2,585, 606 2,991,356 
“ | 117,572,758] 138,890,395] 160,244,890 194,285,126} 213, 866,462 
Oa hand (Deees lo. ee 10, 126,989 6,969,908) 10,729,147} 11,228,878) 11,435,954 
Totals, consumption................ “| 107,445,769] 131,920,487] 149,515,743] 183,056,248] 202,430,508 
Consumption per capita............ s 10-36 12-56 14-00 16-91 18-51 
1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 153. 2 Fowl, 


turkeys, ducks, and geese. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. * 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1933-36, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 536-539, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 550-553. Exports and imports by calendar years 
1931-35, may be found at pp. 73, 75 and 76 of the report on “Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1935”. At pp. 76-98 of the report on “Trade of Canada (Im- 
ports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1935” figures are given of ex- 
ports of “Animals and Animal Products” for 1934 and 1935 and imports of this 
class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 219-243 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 

Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government toward the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1936 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 
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18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 


Notr.—The figures in this table were supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Commissioner, Dominion Department of Agriculture. Creameries with mechanical refrigeration 
are nee now peer although for years previous to 1936 they were considered as cold storage warehouses 
in these tables. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total Warehouses. 


Province. Num- | Refriger- Coun Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. |ated Space. ? Subsidy. ber. |ated Space. 
cu. ft. $ ' $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.............. se ed 273,698 130,674 39, 202 10 338, 002 
INOVa SCOtLa reece ec eters scree 12 | 2,559,730 | 2,805,262 833,579 22 3,197,533 
ING@we DrOnswiCk. 20-0.--2 erence tiene 2 781,161 mod 67,713 22 1,106,027 
Quéebecyiret toy res tLaeen ve Satara es 8 367,474 333 , 787 100, 136 64 | 11,366,060 
Ontarion 5. Oe eee coe eee 36 | 4,581,017 | 2,037,415 605,201 127 | “17,183,295 
Manitobas sioreck bese ie ete earn 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 36 5,386,703 
Saskatchewan? 28 0. 2. cee 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 21 1,879,291 
Alberta: (it. been: pee oe 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 16 4,164,294 
British’Columbiave ete ee 22 | 5,124,060 | 2,333,602 700,080 73 10, 005, 943 
kone TS RE ee Se eye hs Nil i il i 1 44,900 
Totals et 92 | 14,593,295 | 8,376,024 | 2,498,783 392 | 54,672,048 © 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of cold storage reports 
is published annually as a separate statement and the same data are included in the 
report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published annually. In 
Table 19 are included statistics by months, for 1935 and 1936, of the stocks of food 
in cold storage and in process of cure for various important commodities. 
19.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Co!d Storages and Dairy Factories, 

by Months, 1935 and 1936. 


Norr.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 


Beef. 
Creamery | Factory 
Month. Eggs. Butter. Cheese. Fresh, Fresh, Cured or 
Not Frozen.| Frozen. in Cure. 
doz lb lb. lb lb lb 
1935.1 
SANUALY See es a 5,097,164 | 31,980,087 | 17,196,375 4,549,404 | 17,825,470 483 , 507 
Mebrusry ccs oe te eto e ..| 8,101,204 | 22,655,810 | 15,330,780 6,285,549 | 14,513,639 574,969 
Mars fer on terrence te ares 1,804,447 | 15,043,571 | 13,033,786 Dede sOle Wee, 2pbsoke 509, 153 
iM prile dis vee cae ee ie ee 1,666, 483 7,103,184 | 13,023,829 5,176,200 9,187,203 543,378 
DW EA gon Septoria rented apa OG 4,043 , 937 3,722,698 | 11,216,501 5,317,637 7,868,546 779,543 
Jane ie ALES Sis OL Oee ® ae Bs 8,887,574 | 6,193,940 | 12,002,854 | 5,138,856 | 5,674,479 564,394 
DUT eh ayo ten acter ae ce Mets 12,277,537 | 23,278,162 | 19,087,215 4,468, 790 4,230,312 507,969 
ALUDUSbe re tie cece erckeret foteronetoie cis 13,054,419 | 40,840,023 | 29,598,282 4,974,569 3, 0555200 504, 820 
September se acer. oe eek 13,619,128 | 52,646,831 | 34,480,619 5,103,802 3,982,444 490,546 — 
Octoberik cs ee 12,637,172 | 55,613,578 | 29,574,690 | 6,148,031 | 5,702,531 452,209 
Novemberas.s...7 sce 9,027,924 | 48,396,176 | 28,277,334 7,591,925 | 11,631,407 401, 106 
December.icy Sos uence 5,709,297 | 40,615,898 | 25,186,765 7,004,438 | 17,376,619 472,491 
1936. 
Januarya sn eo Ce 3,315,007 | 32,081,722 | 24,562,606 | 4,684,151 | 16,735,182 557,029 
FRebraary 3. eee eee 2,350,489 | 24,964,113 | 22,216,782 6,324,808 | 18,342,795 643 , 129 
IM archaea en terse 1,187,302 | 16,429,074 | 19,344,121 6,255,241 9,980,027 726, 136 
IA DEMS ras cise te eee ee 1,210,331 8,797,312 | 16,748,107 5,742,926 | 10,152,754 763,395 
Maaco Soe 3,774,693 4,824,048 | 14,170,257 5,443,034 9,187,759 807,193 
PUNO | htc ne oe cere « 9,129,881 | 10,305,845 | 15,860,150 4,883,335 7,876,677 1,096,974 
ULV See eee cere ieee 13,311,463 | 27,948,331 | 24,183,601 5,548,806 6,255,490 1,029,626 
Aumustivnsnew sk Aas 13,810,298 | 41,555,603 | 30,700,229 5,113,578 5,611, 696 1,008,089 
Septemberas.s sr eteieeess. 14,483,019 | 50,488;127 | 34,031,775 5, 826,942 6,060, 843 873,212 
October. AeA? See 13,759,249 | 55,375,933 | 38,623,581 6,671, 898 9,115,509 728, 646 
November 3.5.ee een 10,092,939 | 53,162,252 | 33,044,012 7,251,244 | 14,322,361 609,211 
December. .c. wae os 6,113,565 | 44,388,158 | 22,775,299 7,521,109 | 18,051,006 413, 808 


a EAE gS es a ee ee ee ee ee 


For footnote see end of table, p. 605. 


BOUNTIES 605 
a 
19.—Stocks of Food Commodities, on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
by Months, 1935 and 1936—concluded. 
nn a 


Pork. M 
utton 
Month. Veal. Fresh, Fresh, Cured ar Lard. Sant Poultry. 
Not Frozen.| Frozen. in Cure. REED: 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. 
1935.1 
JANuaATy........ 2,537,911 | 2,359,226 10,237,651 | 15,519,964 2,743,406 7,480,457 11,883,323 
February...... 1,852,551 3, 884, 863 9,971,437 | 15,845,466 2,407,466 6,092,377 11,111,280 
March bgt ee 1,286,606 4,204,313 | 12,942,113 16,599,994 3,377, 727 5,459, 206 9,440,022 
FAS oh 15115,612 3,512,498 | 14,932,642 18,190,976 3,567,352 4,479, 280 7,621,389 
BM RY osc occu es 1,656, 422 3,971,740 | 17,632,513 | 16,103,884 3,852,578 3,322,518 5,742,842 
SUROS HLS 1,649,426 3,280,035 | 16,211,702 | 16,470,474 3,679,584 1,749,577 4,331,589 
LV 8 sae ek 1,845,242 2,694,761 | 13,520,397 15,960,673 3,405, 688 1,039, 109 3,599,102 
Augost eres 2,182,977 2,585,613 9,657,134 | 14,570,556 3,699, 884 900, 538 2,901,426 
September..... 2,087,201 | 2,130,338 | 6,813,546 | 13,102,124 | 3. 232,430 830, 023 2,232,036 
October....... 2,556,473 1,831,399 5,183,829 | 13,065,272 3,072,195 1,530, 881 1,983,850 
November..... 3,407,712 3,178,396 5,668,618 14,618,154 2,441,135 4,513,961 2,810,900 
December..... 3,618,028 3,164,695 7,722,231 | 15,185,711 2,603, 167 5,883,396 5,970,871 
1936. 
January........ 2,860,230 | 2,771,191 | 12,390,313 | 15,173,721 | 3,437,438 | 5,578,415 | 12,055,251 
February...... 2,188,654 | 3,423,632 | 13,438,547 | 16,199,163 | 3,668,097 | 4,778,272 | 11,138,380 
March Sealers tors 1,633,598 3,421,409 | 14,921,732 17,328,753 2,770,156 3,621, 293 9, 983 , 832 
Aprils nanos. 1,488 049 3,561,311 | 15,502,256 17,918, 022 2,912,686 2,822,427 8,812,214 
Maries. cord pectes 1,934,575 4,101,961 | 16,837,436 16,923 , 903 3,470,503 1,660, 734 6, 783, 167 
AIG TNT FE 2,559,990 3,287,827 | 16,874,093 17,860, 779 3,780,486 761,306 5,431,885 
PIL Vis SU 3,166,106 3,888,526 | 15,374,014 17,767,675 3,297,667 676,309 4,628,886 
USTIBENR ON. 3 3,660,896 3,176,582 | 11,205,252 | 16, 169,557 3, 223,744 678,106 4,213, 133 
September Bas 3,817,491 3,037,693 8,348,283 | 16,401,037 2,306, 967 766 , 902 3,694,090 
October. ¢...:. 4,602,709 4,103,055 7,678,621 | 16,393,488 2,203 , 033 1,767,082 3,997,416 
November..... 5,315,710 4,191,461 | 11,999,141 19,949, 769 2,363,477 5,670, 284 5,380,982 
December..... 5,051,778 5,034,360 | 20,040,936 18,024,649 2,202,841 7,420,341 8,883,048 


a a i ee irl et 


1 Most of the figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 19836 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments 
in the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The Copper Bounty 
Act expired on June 30, 1931, and the Hemp Bounty Act expired on Dec. 31, 1932, 
and a statement of the bounties paid under these Acts was given on p. 662 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. The bounty on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of 
Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron and steel and the payments have been as 
follows:— 


Paid in the fiscal year— 


SROU SIR. ee io SEBS 273,148 tons at 493c..... $ 135,209 -23 
Poetea laa tens oyerss..20 BS ae TEE gk we 126,356 tons at 493c..... 62,546-18 
(Ln St ane ay 7 Oe Oe ED 118,783 tons at 493c..... 58, 797-54 
+2 et ee rn a ei aaa 213,841 tons at 493c..... 105, 851-25 
Lo Sosa a peey ie adden nase epee 336,849 tons at 493c..... 166, 740-02 
SME Sateen LA se ERLE I, On & 390, 168 tons at 494c..... 193, 133-12 
1936-37 to Sept. 30, 1986..........0..cccccccecceece 241,372 tons at 494c..... 119,479-10 


U1 i teeny aay epee ey in te iis ent ts Salo 1, (00,17 toma os e.ca so $ 841,756-44 


* Revised by L. T. Lett, Chief Accountant, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc, and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, on linen yarns 
in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); 
lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, 
$17,523; manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,457,173 
on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in 
each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Total payments for 
expired bounties between 1896 and 1932, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars 
and rods and the $26,847 for hemp, aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the $841,756 
paid for coal, make a total of $24,488,067. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gave 
a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as tables 
showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 
paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. For 
details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks.* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory 
grant in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent 
rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. 
Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed 
applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the grant- 
ing of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act 
of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927 
(as amended by ec. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, c. 21, 1932, and c. 32, 1935), and application 
for protection relating to the same should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 


The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that the number of 


applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning © 


of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applica- 
tions were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1936, there were 12,580 applications, with fees amounting to $386,542, as 
shown in Table 21. Of the patents for 1936, 5,010 or 64 p.c. were issued to United 
States inventors, 792 to Canadians and 802 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, 
while Germany with 482, France with 187, Holland with 87, and Sweden with 
77 followed in the number of inventors to whom patents were issued. Applications 
for patents were distributed over the whole field of invention, but there was a notable 
increase in those related to the field of organic chemistry especially in connectior 
with artificial resin dyes, chemicals for treating textiles, etc. 


- * Revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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20.—Numbers of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1925-36. 


——————————————SSSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Province. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
Prince Edward Island... Z 2 5 3 1 3 3 2] Nil 1 2 2 
Nova beotians, 2.2... 26 30 19 24 16 17 14 18 14 16 9 17 
New Brunswick........ 24 24 21 12 17 16 18 6 14 8 7 5 
Onshore eee 302 272 320 298 293 282 265 272 257 236 227 207 
CGTATIO co. pence wee 559 561 499 537 538 500 491 504 462 475 429 365 
PT AIICOD Gece. < 06 Sac sanve 66 68 89 71 61 ee 74 47 71 42 34 49 
| Saskatchewan.......... 101 90 68 100 93 81 66 55 37 52 45 30 
PA LOOME Amacai aed nt & 95 95 82 88 98 71 76 63 35 48 43 52 
‘British Columbia....... 127 150 129 152 148 126 101 117 113 104 89 65 

Yukon and N.W.T......| Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1 1} Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
TOtGIS... ot... ee 1,302 | 1,292 | 1,232 | 1,285 | 1,265 | 1,169 | 1,109 | 1,084 1,003 | 982 | 885 792 


21.—Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
193 


Se ee ee ee 
TF TTT TTT TTT ee 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Applications for patents............ -No. 13,299 11,940 10,145 9,267 9,404 12,580 
PALONES LTANFCUM ie. os) oe beat eke © 11, 262 11,124 10, 241 9,124 8,713 7,791 
Certificates for renewal fees......... “3 52. 40 il 10 12 2 
Parente grantegs.(fs....).2.05 ih... : 352 383 470 466 445 394 
ESAS IGMINON ESAs. tae. ckkc eh eae se 9,190 9,001 7,354 6,577 6,840 8,145 
Pees received, net... .......:.:.2.,. $ | 472,636 | 444,110 | 393,067 | 362,146 | 353,460 386,542 
a ee ee a 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Section 4 the qualifications for a copyright, and in Section 5 its 
duration: “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada... . in every original literary, 
_ dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of 

the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has © 
_ adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol. . . .or resident 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
_and a period of fifty years after his death”. 3 


) Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
: films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
| right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
| of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


The Trade Mark and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by c. 10 of 

the Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 

| tion for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 

with regard to refusal to register'certain trade marks. The renewal of expired 

| trade mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in 

certain cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for 

| the cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 

The Unfair Competition Act, 1932, (22-23 Geo. V, ec. 38), repealed all parts of the 

| above Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and 
| protected by the new Act. 
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22.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended March 31, 1931-36. 


ee eOOD0ae0Sos0Nja»>»—nn"“woaoanan»n»—\—w—wmjwoawowo' 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1938. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Copyrights registered...........+.+- No. 3,008 2,812 2,684 2,537 3,060 3,403 
Trade marks registered...........-- s 2,848 2,186 2,950 2,066 1,686 1,574 
Industrial designs registered........ Os 495 371 409 331 430 363 
Timber marks registered..........- y 24 6 4 6 4 3 
Assignments registered..........+++- us 1,703 1,661 1,416 1,143 1,090 1,394 


Fees received, not. .......sseeeecees $ 87,009 81,138 } 146,274 67,196 72,217 68, 220 
a eee ats Re Ac ae Re Rl ee eS Oe ES ee 


Financial Statistics.—The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and 
surplus on account of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1930-36. 


23.—Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-36. 
Nore.—For figures from 1921 to 1929, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 624. 


ees ———eeeeouBGawa—\«<<_<_—_—™—>0 


Expenditures. 
Fiscal Year. Receipts. Cicl Gort Patent Conti aie Surplus 
ernment. Record. gencies. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WOS0 se ccterete Sie ie ses eee ee 574,918 169,339 34,946 31,622 235,907 339,011 
LOB U so. car aetsie titeto Ie es 559, 646 174,458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318,188 
LOB Dera ec ie ea oee ta eer 525, 248 173,370 35, 000 37,893 246,263 278,985 
1933 sei sets, hastnietie ss ots Ome 539,341 155,465 25,000 24, 829 205, 293 334, 047 
TOS 4 ep.. sche Asics vidas x eae 429 ,342 152, 624 32,860 22,649 208,133 221,209 
TOS i cc trctsiet ore assohvateheimeiceret aoe 425,677 145, 859 26,259 23,630 195,748 229,928 


TOS Goris sie ecm cteimisiey< crete Serer 454,762 151,629 24,468 50,583 226, 680 228, 082 
PROD gnats sans ee atin Se 1 A eee ees ea kr ee 


Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 


and accuracy in the use. of the legal standards of the country in industry and com- — 


merce, to protect the public from short weight and measure and the trading com 
munity from unfair competition arising from such practices. 


Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 


hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Government in © 


1867, under Section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken to 
simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 


was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights — 
and measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. — 
This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, ~ 


gallon, and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights © 


(112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 


5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exception to this _ 


was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. The 
troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub-multiples are the legal weights for the 
weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all transactions. 


Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation is 


the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by c. 48, 1935. 


The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada | 


* Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows:-— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 


_  (b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 
into use. 


(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 


(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the in- 
spection offices. 


(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 
_all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articlesand machines inspected in the fiscal 

_ years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. The total revenues collected by the Service in the 
fiscal years ended 1935 and 1936 amounted to $407,303 and $404,860, respectively, 
while the expenses, including salaries, totalled $291,983 and $327,229, respectively. 


24.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1935 and 1936. 


SSS oOOSSSSSS9aa9S>9>399D9D. 


1935. 1936. 

. Per- Per- 

elves Sub- | Veri- | Re | Cmte?! Sub- | Veri- | Re- | centage 

mitted. | fied. | jected. Rejec mitted. | fied. jected. Rojec- 

tions. tions 

No No No p.c. No No No p.c 

Weights (Dominion)....... 94,956 | 92,050 2,906 3-06 |} 102,905 | 95,495 7,410 7°20 
Weights (metric).......... 1,348 1,321 27 2-00 1,187 1,165 22 1-85 
Measures of capacity...... 51,398 | 50,936 462 0-89 | 59,429 | 59,044 385 0-65 
Measures of length.:....... 8,519 8,497 22 0-25 |) 10,351 10,326 25 0-24 
LS OS a 69,202 | 69,060 142 0-20 | 56,851 | 56,807 44 0-08 

Ice-cream containers...... e| 36,682 | 36,682 ~ Nil - 42,279 | 42,279 Nil - 
Measuring devices......... 51,715 | 44,109 7,606 14:70 || 50,276 | 42,789 7,487 14-84 
Tank wagons...... a eeaere 759 730 29 3:82 681 650 31 4-55 
| Babcock glassware........ 36,732 | 36,616 116 | . 0-31 |} 40,703 | 40,580 123 0-30 
Weighing machines........ 181,317 | 159,673 | 21,644 11-38 || 183,301 | 159,297 | 24,004 13-10 
Weighing machines(metric)| j§ 727 prea, 666 61 8-39 767 729 38 4-95 
Domestic seales........... 420,283 | £20,059 224 1-10 || 14,413 | 14,179 234 1-62 
Miscellaneous.............. « Nil | se, Nil Nil - 16,913 | 16,885 28 0-16 

Totals.......... 553,638 | 520,399 | 33,239 - || 580,056 | 540,225 | 39,831 - 


Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


| The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
| Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
| Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 3 
| The latest report of the Branch shows 481,687 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, as compared with 465,478 in the preceding 
‘year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $326,439 
as compared with an expenditure of $219,292. The Branch also collected $306,610 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
_Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $385. 


i 
Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 395, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, 


! 
f 
| 


* Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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however, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of ad- 
ministration, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of elec- 
tricity in the past 22 years, from 505,597 to 1,788,522 (Table 25); a lesser increase 
in the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 665,895 in 1936 (Table 26); and the 
number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1936 classified as carburetted 
water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas and butane (Table 27). 


25.—Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-36. 


DE ———_—_________ ET 


Fiscal Year.-: Number. Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. Number. 
MOT S eae eC enters teen DOS DI Ta ll aoc rem eerie. eiters O46 83101931. ee ee errors 1,653,922 
1916 dsiaccsusheks a wades 517 620s LOQAW er eecr eens look o T O94 639 NOS 2 oir a e.c tere obi nee vi ebete 1,704,197 
TOU Syernteeee oo cepemonetes OL MS dete) Oc Ome tlae sphere vereermeares LGD GO44 |LOSS ere tebe cteratpet oie ets 1,722,697 
TOUS AS aCe uae tere 661,403) WW LO2ZBF Ie choccy Uae eer ae 13240, 752) L054 Co irae creas item viet 1,720,997 
LOIQ etn J. row canteen ae PW erik al || PAIR Cao one reas OOS & 1 S14 5428 MO SO. eee carpet te 1, 760, 262 
AQOO Neer e ecco sheemioetens 143468 | TOZSe oe wc oe oe sects ses AT 2c ODA MeL OO Outer ccouaterche earccstterere ate 1, 788,522 
OD Teo ecen ot erstogtee tacks travels 8605379 M1929 te resrete tates ve eaetoreeointe 1,499,872 
1922... ae -Roctastea.- te 945, 5996|| 19 80k ecto torn tele cs 1,582,505 


26.—Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1916-36. 


Sn 9 ee es eremenwrene 


: Manu- Acety- : Manu- Acety- 
et factured D iahevwe: lene | Butane.| Total. Fiscal factured Nee lene | Butane.| Total 
: Gas. ee Gas. : as 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 

1916....}| 199,514) 67,940 ~ — | 267,454) 1927. 462,496) 90,302 358 — | 553,156 
1917....| 314,915) 55,697 ~ — | 370,612!) 1928. 482,076} 98,915 357 — | 581,348 
1918....] 325,244] 88,795 = — | 414,039] 1929 504,500} 107,504 116 - | 612,120 
1919....} 336,388} 91,056 ~ — | 427,444] 1930. 520,788) 118,390 1d7, — | 639,295 
1920.. 350,777| 85,004 513 — | 436,294|| 1931 530,909| 125,550 67 205| 656,731 
1921....| 361,479} 98,494 577 — | 460,550) 1932. 540,277| 128,194 66 230| 668,767 
1922....| 366,840} 101,785 430 — | 469,055) 1933. 532,139} 128,282 80 285| 660,786 
1923....}] 379,459}| 102,007 438 — | 481,904|| 1934. 522,484] 134,710 49 369] 657,612 - 
1924....] 390,548} 105, 804 425 — | 496,777) 1935 517,948] 139,763 14 638] 658,363 
1925....| 405,471] 106, 861 404 — | 512,736) 1936. 505,946] 158,827 14 1,108} 665,895 
1926....| 448,067] 85,752 425 — | 529,244 


pe ama ee 2 eae i a SS Dk i ee ee ee eS eee ee 


27.—Quantity of Each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-36. 


Coke Oven| Natural | Acetylene 


Fiscal Carburetted Coal 
Year. Water Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Butane. Total. 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 

1920 an, > onticaen 4,487,512 | 6,787,370 - 17,117,100 1,670 - 28,393, 652 
TOZ mae eee 5,381,442 | 7,096,222 - - - - = 
LODDS as. Fee 4,668,392 | 8,433,861 - 11, 289,592 1,005 - 24,392,850 
DR eee ones 6,632,962 | 7,637,114 132 | 12,238,837 1,165 - 26,510,210 
1LO2d ee ee 5,214,843 | 8,042,882 3,189 | 14,866,619 1,194 - 28,128,727 
1Q25 Re dae tasers 5,254, 803 7,824,193 91,628 | 10,&25, 604 1,266 ~ 23,697,494 
1929 6r, Ait 4,835,613 | 8,149,894 1,449,795 | 18,004,470 1,211 - 27,440,983 
IN bi See hg Be 5,804,504 | 8,405,556 1,049,978 | 17,863,366 1,247 ~ 33,124, 651 
1928S Fitker.. 88 6,883,635 | 7,488,965 1,680,237 | 20,365,049 1,325 - 36,419,211 
1929 Wace 4,550,829 6, 2ienelo 6,097,920 | 25,491,446 647 - 42,414,117 
1030.2. ceneercee 4,456,997 | 5,802,653 | 8,153,473 | 31,880,845 847 - 50,294,815 
19S [ete occ re 4,214,554 6,249,190 | 7,792,047 | 28,534, 604 875 9,187 | 46,800,407 
I ROIS anal 4,267,074 6,385,622 | 7,235,463 | 27,244,803 790 6,600 | 45,140,352 
1983) antec oe 3,821,680 | 7,491,005 | 5,908,231 | 27,342,696 4,982 11,980 | 44,580,524 
1934 rept ee 3,349,893 | 7,652,344 | 5,331,047 | 26,423,633 4,737 13,268 | 42,774,922 
BR oes oo 2,256,568 | 8,378,714 6,267,577 | 25,051,664 5,729 12,576 | 41,972,828 
1OS6 Noe A dayton LOT oie 7,876,353 6,637,103 | 29,334,639 6,774 16,976 | 45,844,356 
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Section 9.—Merchandising and Service Establishments.* 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertalren for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930 but also those of 


_ service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 


to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada are distributed and the proportion of the total value of production sold 
through each channel. The results of the census have been published in several 
series of reports and in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. 


_ Annual Statistics—An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from larger concerns in the respective fields. In the case 


_ of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 


are secured from firms which had a volume of gales of $100,000 or more in 1930 
together with firms of a similar size which have commenced business since 1930. 
The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly-established independent stores. While the annual figures for merchandising 
are not based on such a comprehensive survey as that made in connection with the 
decennial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends 
in merchandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of 
business. 


Monthly Statistics.—As a further development from the Census of Mer- 
chandising and Service Fstablishments, 1931, it has been possible to place the 
monthly index of retail sales, published in recent years by the Bureau, on a per- 
manent basis. A description of this index appears in Subsection 2 of this chapter. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


Under this heading there appeared at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
Statistics (1) by provinces, and (2) by type of distributor. The interested reader 
is referred to that material which is the latest available. Supplementary data for 
the chief cities in Canada are given below. 


Wholesale Trade in Canadian Cities.—Summary figures for all wholesale 


establishments and for wholesalers proper in cities of over 20,000 population are 
shown for 1930 in Table 28. Included in the figures for all wholesale establishments 


are data for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and other specialized 


wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale houses, 
such as wholesale merchants, importers and exporters. ‘The importance of such 
cities as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver as wholesale centres is clearly 
shown by the figures in Table 28. 


* Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Internal Trade’. 
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28.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1930. 


All Establishments, Wholesalers Proper. 
Stocks 
City. Popula- | Estab- E Salaries Net on Hand, || Estab- Net 
tion, lish- ~ 1 ana and Sales End of lish- Sales 4 
1931. | ments. |POY°°S:| Wages. (1980). Year ments. (1980). 
(at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ No. $ 
Montrealic sc. s1 - 818,577; 1,838] 21,400] 35,649,800) 766,832,800) 68,043,000 1,035] 287,176,800 
TOTOHtOLs. sie. 631,207} 1,835] 19,891] 38,748,000] 691,738,400} 60, 106, 000 971) 227,375,400 
Vancouver........} 246,593 761| 5,712} 9,757,200} 211,111,800) 23,059,900 341] 78,382,100 
WINNIPC®. oc cles nec 218, 785 768|  8,379| 14,215,600] 635,722,200} 25,522, 100 314| 72,862,800 
Hamilton<:.e.a4-2 155,547 191] 1,778} 2,904,800) 47,755,800) 5,578,800 119} 21,314,200 
CNC DOO d..'5 6 open a se 130,594 249] 2,416] 3,167,800} 75,180,800} 6,981,000 144] 33,497,800 © 
OLaWa eect ete 126, 872 199| 1,660} 2,447,600} 41,592,300) 5,587,600 114} 26,254,000 
Calgary... sei s6s0)4- 83,761 261| 2,818] 4,916,100} 92,127,900} 11,715,600 114} 30,499,000 © 
Edmonton........ 79,197 200! 1,832} 3,115,700} 68,940,100} 8,198,500 82| 24,701,200 — 
TonGOne te ccc ase 71,148 147| 1,269] 2,145,000] 32,059,000} 3,565,000 83] 15,503,400 © 
Wandsorie-sseerter 63,108 92 725| 1,155,400] 19,141,800} 1,818,700 56} 9,819,700 — 
Verduniexceas veiss ct 60,745 6 15 22,400 592,700 28,900 6 592,700 4 
Halifax os as ceceie 59,275 163| 1,462] 2,181,600} 42,676,900} 3,998,200 84) 20,439,600° — 
Regina A000. dees 53, 209 148} 1,991} 3,260,700) 46,877,500} 9,718,200 60| 17,637,300 — 
Saint Jobncces <2 47,514 181 1,964 2,889,500) 49,538,200 4,974, 800 83| 17,995,700 — 
Saskatoon......... 43,291 115| 1,426] 2,283,500) 39,312,400} 6,323,200 51} 17,316,000 
Victoria. jyesel- cine 39, 082 65 487 725,700} 13,704,000} 1,839,400 36} 8,114,300 — 
Three Rivers..... 35, 450 30 165 215,300} 5,083,500 866, 700 16] 2,700,700 
Kitchener........- 30, 793 51 245 395,500 7,391,400 624,500 32 3,428,400 — 
Brantiord...:,.-«..< 30,107 36 300 417,200] 7,184,400 879, 200 22) 3,583,100 
PRUE Se Pes wesc es 29, 433 11 53 75,200} 1,138,500 86, 200 6 310,300 ° 
Sherbrooke....... 28,938 41 355 540,500} 9,452,200} 1,145,100 20| 7,146,600 
Outremont.......:. 28,641 9 167 292, 000 4,572,300 814, 700 5 1,127,500 
Fort William...... 26,277 41 433 650,400} 15,627,100 2,760, 100 27 7,897, 900 
St. Catharines....| 24,753 25 110 158,700} 2,641,200 237,500 12| 1,378,300 
Westmount........ 24,235 7 173 302,400 2,059, 200 426,100 5 1,208,000 
Kingston: <j s/.!as% 23,439 39 280 407,400) 7,351,100} 1,400,700 29] 4,582,100 
Oshawaiteee cons a 23,439 19 286 1,039,500} 16,689,600 226, 800 8 1,021, 800 
Sydney. ak + 23, 089 31 165 247,500] 6,857,000 600, 900 20! 5,316,200 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 23,082 20 139 195,300} 4,997,100 501, 600 14| 3,433,000 | 
Peterborough..... 22,327 25 136 188,100} 3,874,100 291, 200 13} 2,031,400 — 
Moose Jaw.......- 21,299 Ot 320 497,700] 9,980,700) 1,048,400 19} 5,969,900 — 
(quélphe ze ieee eee. 21,075 D1 <= 1388 196,300 3,430, 600 501,300 16 2,580, 800 4, 
Glace Bay........ 20,706 6 18 18,000 478,700 73, 200 4 386,800 — 
Moncton a cotes.<s 20, 689 36 287 342,000} 6,195,800 911,300 16] 3,254,200 — 


+ 


ui { 


Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale { 
sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper. Wholesalers proper are mainly wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters, and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and 
other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above-— 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it has been | 
necessary to make some alterations in the classifications used in presenting the 
results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. The 
principal alterations* have been to include with wholesalers proper shown here 
certain bulk distributors of petroleum products and head-office domestic sales of 
meat-packing plants which were not included with wholesalers proper in the pre-_ 
sentation of the census statistics for 1930. Other minor changes have also been 7 
made. The net result has been to increase the value for 1930 sales of wholesalers» 
proper from $1,111,319,200 as shown on pp. 671-672 of the 1934-85 Year Book to_ 
$1,370,066,000 as shown in Table 29. i 

Total sales and indexes are there shown by provinces and kinds of business; 
the 1930 figures are those of the census, while those for 1931-35 are estimates based 


_  * These alterations are described in detail in the bulletin ‘‘Wholesale Trade in Canada and the Prov: 
inces, 1933’’, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. i 
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on the results of the annual surveys. Wholesale trade in Canada during 1935 
_ totalled $1,080,742,000 compared with $1,370,066,000 in 1930. While sales were still 
21-1 p.c. below the 1930 level, the improvement which commenced during 1933 
was continued, an increase of 5-6 p.c. over the amount of trade recorded for 1934 
bringing the index for 1935 within 4 p.c. of that for 1931. The largest increases 
in sales in 1934 were reported by firms dealing in industrial equipment and supplies 
_which had suffered the most severe losses in trade between 1930 and 1933. To what 
“extent movements in the value of wholesale sales are due to changes in prices or to 

variations in the physical volume of goods handled cannot be determined accurately. 


29.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales mate by Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and 
| Kinds of Business, 1930-35. 


Total Net Sales. Indexes of Sales. Per 

; (1980=100.) ee 
Province or Chance 
_ Kind of Business. 193 ris 4 

1930. 1933. 1934. 1935 1930. |1931.]1932.|1933.|1934.11935. 35 

$000 | . $’000 $000 $’000 p.c 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,518) 4,662 53315 5,309 62-0} 70-7 — 0-1 
Nova Scotia............ 46,464] 32,812] 37,425 39,031 70-6} 80-5 + 4:3 
New Brunswick......... 38,320] 25,192} 28,304] 29,761 65-7] 73-9 + 5-1 
ODO tN re 386, 229] 254,696] 288,417] 299,999 65-9) 74-7 + 4-0 
Ee es er 471,618] 324,828] 374 288 392,730 68-9} 79-4 + 4-9 
Mianitoba...::........... 98,960) 64,461] 72,992] 80,099 65-1] 73-8 + 9-7 
Saskatchewan........... 90,210} 48,555} 53,580 59,206 53-8] 59-4 + 10-5 
BESTE en ft eee « 99,333) 61,872] 68,844 72,436 62-3) 69-3 + 5-2 
British Columbia....... 131,414] 83,418} 94,131] 102,171 63-5] 71-6 + 8-5 
Canada........... 1,370,0661/ 900, 496|1,023,296)/1,080,742 65-7) 74-7 + 5-6 


li ee ee Le a 


Amusement, photograph- 


ic and sporting goods... 4,278] 2,464 2,739 2,933 57-6} 64-0] 68-6] + 7-1 
mutomotive............. 20,990} 13,473} 15,618] 16,913 64-2] 74-4] 80-6] + 8-3 
Chemicals and paints.... 8,387} 7,743 9,061 9,852 92-3/108-0/117-5] + 8-7 
Drugs and drug sundries. 27,973) 22,189] 23,340] 24,814 79-1} 83-4] 88-7] + 6-3 

al and coke........... 50,252} 42,881] 51,047 52,227 85-3/101-6/103-9] + 2-3 
Dry goods and apparel... 102,358} 64,396] 73,283 75,450 62-9} 71-6 + 3-0 
Mepctrical, os es 22,982) 9,973] 12,997 14,940 43-4] 56-6 + 14-9 

arm supplies........... 16,037} 8,719] 10,849 1153 54-4] 67-6 + 2-8 

MN 9s he ae fo 540, 820] 377,670) 422,162 444,529 69-8] 78-1 + 5-3 

Berocerios.. 62h S: 233, 838) 184,486] 196,509 208 , 248 82-4) 87-8 + 8-4 

Dairy and poultry pro- 

Ee ee ae 48,771) 32,185 82,486| 386,273 66-0| 66-6 + 11:8 
Fruits and vegetables.. 99,102| 68,176] 72,266) 75,480 68-7) 72-9 + 4-4 
Meats and fish........ 169,109| 97,878) 120,957 129, 631 57-9) 71-6 ee | 
urniture and _ house 
furnishings. ........... 13,632) 7,293 8,751 9,404 53-5} 64-2 + 7:-5 

zeneral merchandise. ... 13,478] 8,668} 10,256} 11,097 64-3] 76-1 + 8-2 
Merware........:...... 65,943] 38,025} 46,209 49, 260 57-7] 70-1 + 6:6 
‘ewellery and _ optical 

BORD re here 10,858} 6,935 8,397 9,711 63-9] 77-3 + 15-7 
Leather and leather 

BEMIS Rt ce ice eee cs 7,016) 9,825 5,965 6,512 72-2} 80-9 + 9-2 
4umber and building 

BeAECTIAIS; cso... . 51,872) 18,912} 24,869] 27,584 36-5] 47-9 + 10-9 

achinery, equipment 

and supplies........... 59,321} 21,789] 28,121] 33,757 36-7) 47-4 + 20-0 
fetals and metal work 14,059} 6,817 OF (GL ® ell, 199 48-5] 69-4 + 13-9 
’aper and paper products| 22, 462 17,263] 19,140] 20,103 76:9] 85-2 + 5-0 
’etroleum products..... 230, 169] 163,315} 176,097 178,367 71-0] 76-5 + 1:3 
Tumbing and_ heating 

equipment and supplies 14,512} 5,508 6, 803 7,554 38-0] 46-9 + 11-0 

‘obacco and confection- 

BES. So. 8. Mose s 45,870] 32,165] 35,447] 38,568 70-1] 77-3 + 8-8 

Jaste materials......... 10,118) 6,335 8,404 9,721 62-6] 83-1 + 15-7 

SS aaa 16,318} 12,688} 13,980] 15,171 77-8} 85-7 + 8-5 


| 1 The difference between this total and that shown under the heading of wholesalers proper on pp. 671-672 
Aleem Year Book is due to a reclassification of some firms as between wholesalers proper and other 
istributors. : 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments.* 


As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, was given at pp. 673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-385 Year Book. This 
review gave detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
(i.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book. In this edition, therefore, the only table reprinted, and this merely 
in part, is that showing the retail trade in Canadian cities, which appears now as 
Table 30. There is, however, additional new matter presented dealing with: (1) 
total sales and indexes of sales, by provinces and kinds of business, 1930-35 (figures 
for 1930 being from the census and those for other years estimates based upon re- 


turns secured for the annual surveys) ; (2) the growth of the chain store; (3) the new — 
monthly index of retail sales which has lately assumed permanent form and in which — | 
corrections have been made to allow for variations in number of business days and 


for seasonal changes; and (4) detailed statistics showing the importance of the 
motion picture industry, recently made available as a result of a special study of 
this field. 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Canadian Cities.—The retail merchandise 


trade in Canadian cities of over 20,000 population during 1930 as shown by the 


Census of 1931, is shown in Table 30.t The cities are arranged in descending order 
according to their 1931 census populations. A notable feature of these figures is 
the wide variation in different cities in the relationship between population and retail 


sales. In general, per capita sales are high for cities which form distributing centres _ 


for large or populous areas, while such sales are lowest in residential or industrial 
cities adjacent to larger centres, as in the case of Verdun, Outremont, Westmount 
and Hull. 


* A review of retail trade for the period 1923-30 was given at pp. 637-639 of the 1936 Year Book. This 
was summarized from a special study report ‘A Decade of Retail Trade’’ published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ A similar table showing retail merchandise trade in cities of over 10,000 population was published at 
pp. 684-685 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


30.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population or Over, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. Stocks ™ 
Popula- | Estab- = Net on 
City tion, lish- ; Salee Hand, End 
1931. ments. Salaries ; of Year 
Male. Female. and (at Cost). 
Wages 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Montreal, Que.....:.... 818,577 11,959 27,144 12,622 | 40,171,900 |369,471, 200 52,939, 200 
Toronto sONn. 15> ten aatac 631,207 8,725 23,601 13,473 | 44,548,300 |372, 682,900 46,777,000 
Vancouver, B.©.......- 246,593 3,845 7,911 4,288 | 13,516,200 |122,830,900 18, 660, 700 
Winnipeg, Man......... 218,785 2,486 8,164 5,513 | 15,379,600 |131,480, 200 15,542,700 
Hamilton, Ont.....:..-. 155,547 BG |. eee 2,082 6,528,500 | 68,512,800 9,605, 200 
Quebec, Que.......-.-- 130,594 1,742 3,824 1,437 | 4,696,900 | 48,172,200 9,555, 600 
OttawanOutvesr. +. cae 126,872 1,525 3,896 1,978 6,205,700 | 59,702,200 10,449, 800 
@alvary Altameaaca:- 83,761 1,136 2,686 1,262 4,809,600 | 43,389, 800 7,143, 100 
Edmonton, Alta 79,197 1,054 2,235 1,176 4,011,200 | 37,555,900 6, 202, 600 
Wondone Outset: 71,148 1,074 o 135 985 | 3,426,300 | 35,596,000 4,883, 60¢ 
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30.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population or Over, 1930—concl. 


Full-Time Employees. Stocks 
City. os Bee | | Hand, Kad 
1931. ments. Salaries “ of Year 
Male. Female. and (at Cost). 
Wages. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Mandanr, Ont) conss. cee: 63,108 903 1,938 615 | 3,300,600 | 30,122,400 4,539,000 
‘Verdun, Que........... 60, 745 588 938 297 1,163,300 | 12,774,300 1,678,100 
Bialitdx, NS. toc. De 59, 275 900 1,682 1,425 2,709,300 | 29,843,200 4,190,300 
Regina, Sask........... 53, 209 569 2,016 951 3,407,200 | 33,105, 600 5,555, 800 
paint John, N.B@, +t." 47,514 822 1,465 846 2,160,100 | 21,435,100 3, 233, 700 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 43,291 546 1,536 760 2,639,500 | 25,364,200 4,277,200 
Paetoriagsts. Goce. as 35 39,082 809 1,790 914 2,944,900 | 27,108,500 4,998,900 
Three Rivers, Que..... 35,450 456 719 312 960,100 | 10,079,700 1,857,200 
Kitchener, Ont......... 30, 793 399 725 343 | 1,211,300 | 13,770.500 2,005, 700 
Brantford, Ont......... 30,107 451 809 375 1,230,300 | 13,966,900 1,937,100 
Hull, Que...:.20.. t Tela 29,433 443 645 133 663, 800 7,776,900 1,319,300 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 28,933 | 428 Ue 258 $77,400 | 10,959,900 2,050, 600 
~ Outremont, Quesr..fs.. 28,641 129 365 45 455,100 | 4,306,700 487,900 
Fort William, Ont..... 26,277 333 544 300 830,300 | 10,003,300 1,723,000 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 24,753 437 802 383 1,328,500 | 14,664,800 .2,340, 200 
Westmount, Que....... 24,235 128 504 116 727,500 6,330, 100 600,500 
Kingston, Ont......... 23,439 376 858 328 | 1,214,500 | 12,873,200 2,079,009 
Oshawa, Ont........... - 23,439 278 584 159 802,900 | 8,498,500 1,192,900 
Pydney, N.S..2.:...... 23,089 340 445 258 637,100 8,136, 700 1,483,900 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 23,082 357 436 231 £82,400 9,984,500 1,783,400 
Peterborough, Ont..... 22,327 383 688 317 969,500 | 11,132,500 1,706,600 
Moose Jaw, Sask....... 21,299 308 611 248 993,100 9,688,400 1,574, 600 
Guelph, Ont........... 21,075 309 497 241 792,200 | 9,194,400 1,388,200 
Glace Bay, N.S........ 20,706 232 200 156 277,300 4,268, 100 680, 000 
Moncton, N.B....-.... 20, 689 302 920 699 | 1,621,700 | 20,751,400 2,290,700 
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Annual Retail Statistics.—As in the case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
Statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supple- 
mented by an annual survey of all the more important retail establishments, such 
establishments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 
1930. In Table 31, therefore, the figures for 1930 are the results of the compre- 
hensive census, while the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the 
annual surveys. 


It is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices 
as a factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It probably was 
the principal factor in the food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices 
of more durable goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater 
eduction in sales of groups handling durable goods is, no doubt, due much more to 
reduced volume. 


[ 


The improvement in retail trade, evident in Canada since the spring months of 
(1933, was continued in 1935 when the value of sales was 5 p.c. greater than in the 
preceding year and 15 p.c. greater than in 1933. The index of retail sales for 1935 
on the hase 1930 equals 100 stands at 73-9. Increases over 1934 were recorded in 
‘all provinces, these increases ranging from 2-5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 9-1 
p.c. in British Columbia. 
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31.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Total Sales. 
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No. Province or Kind of Business. 
1930. 1931, 1932. 
ot ee ee eg Se ee ee 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
{tiePrinee Edward. island cc cececicine ct «mr eiton sess eigenen 13,774 11,538 9,261 
FI PINO Ve COUR Te ears aaron tere «eens ero niches erchese eiemmvep nia cecoramer nvetevale 99,520 89,772} 73,945! 
3. News BrunswiCkne-anterch o chien serie ee tase « bolsertemremtats air « 84,372 71,691 56,926 
A Qe beth oo. ks oc oo ais sated 2 ne oe cere eae uae ea cia 651, 138 562,393 464,959 
PE Osrie ilo e nae ent ON Os 9 Une re a ce each Arlo Ure 1,099,990 950,891 786, 082 
re Weal svar ot: Pee eae amie Meera set iary Gore Sends he en amet oe tc 189, 244 153,978 131,025 
WalGackatGhewallis srr dot fe ce cee etic oes gee delete osteleilels\2 (ae en eiele 189,181 134, 032 111,997 
St |e Ad Der ta: Oe Rok eet ce tele ete s, Mae eapare miata cteteialoe kate pmtorer ers 176,537 135, 095 115,354 
O:|- British Columbia: Set. Wate ts oc eee = teeta teiele os eget 248,598 207,552 162,951 
10 | Yukon and Northwest Territories. ............0.0eeeeeeeeees 3,216 2,910 2,198 
Canadas esos ee ee aoc re roa oeteenee 2,755,570 | 2,819,852!) 1,914,698! 
Food Group. 
11 | Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries not included). . 11,028 9,697 8,002 
12 | Candy and confectionery stores............0 00sec eee s nee eeees 54,176 43 ,933 36,661 
13 | Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing dairies) .... 37,174 33, 2261 28,3171 
44} Bruit and, veretableistoces. cacti cre il- ie wteeleletsiatetct= i het actions 16, 293 14,611 13,346 
15 | Grocery and combination stores...............eeccceeesceess 405,403 360, 873 315,825 
16 | Meat markets (including sea foods).............0eee cece reer: 83,026 66, 035 53,595 
17 |. Other food wstoreses... cies 2S eis in¥ cB cian sie als sormiavatey pera 8,376 6,721 5,481 
Totals, Food Group..................ceeseeeeee- 615,476 535,096! 461,227} 
18 Country General Stores.................0-.06+- 228,804 185,399 158,634 
General Merchandise Group. 
19, |ebepartment Stores. 5 cen. saat. se) ica sin cutters 9 sia eter 355, 259 312,739 253, 831 
Dal Wry @OOds Storesic oc woatie selec oe hemes aco celta slew tayer sree heed 31,706 27 , 555 22,976 
91 | General merchandise Stores. ...........0-++eee eee eee ences 20,366 17,073 14,071 
on; | iViarioty sbOtees 12. b Mien. «og tee ces sate Wao was oa he oe = 44,212 43,564 39,627 
Totals, General Merchandise Group........... 451,543 400,931 330,505 
Automotive Group. 
25.1 Motor vebicle dealersnce- bat... 2eobh@. es «alge se so - b+ eee 253,608 186, 876 136,370 
24 | Accessories, tires and batteries...........--..+eee esse ee ee ees 10,956 ,918 7.732 
orl ei ling StALIOHS 2 0.. a. oe Ce tate. setae en cone aa ea esas ene ee 66,449 - 60,465 54,401 
26:1 o.Gaciges 205. (a Ie Pee. BOS TNT Sas. PR Lo ee 47,560 38,967 34,208 
27 Other automotive establishments (including motorcycles, 
Hidyclew and Supplics).c coos oe he ee ne See 3,386 2,604 2,018 
Totals, Automotive Group...................-+- 381,959 297,830 234,729 - 
Apparel Group. 
28 Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings (includes custom 
ALORS) ere Aa ee ee hae Pet ake Sete coke traie tere cas 72,111 58,798 46,786 
29 | Pamily clothing stores... risdes.c hes das aoa pe ere ee ee 42,144 37,009 31,818 
30 | Women’s apparel and accessories StOreS........+....eeeeeetees 69, 806 61, 239 49,416 
31.1 Shoe steres sis. LAlasees eee oats ot en eek ee ee 35,908 31,999 27,445 
Totals, Apparel Group....................+-+08- 219,969 188,955 155,465 
Building Materials Group. 
32 | Hardware stores...... Ce hae ee ee areas erent eee 70,891 59,316 47,335 
33 | Lumber and building materials................-,--.0+e- eee 66,201 48,356 34,811 
34 | Other building materials (including roofing materials)......... 9,597 8,455 4,876 
( Electrical shops (without radio)............ see se sees eee ees 
35) | Heating and:plumbing shops.0).4 . 2 -7Sf0.272. SOR a ike, 15,548 12,929 9, 220 
Paint anc elass StOresa: msc hac eerie etisebtck cial tora eien 
Totals, Building Materials Group............... 162,237 129,056 96,242 
Furniture and Household Group. 
36 |“Furiiture StOTess: sense ian her ae see ance ate LO or ateeen 41,017 34,963 25,930 
$7 (GHouseholdiappliancerstoress. cs.temeres seitca tates a. ae teeree 17,798 14, 243 10,883 
38 | Other home furnishings (including floor coverings, curtains, 
CECE) eee a errr, MEE, se sy etc aero sate aie 8,957 6,864 5,161 
39 i) Radio and, music.stotes-ma. ide fis a1 oer aale SOF cite Asa eee 33,894 26, 194 16,913 — 
Totals, Furniture and Household Group...... 101,666 82,264 58,887 
40 Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating Places..... 75,977 62,041 47,673 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930-35. 
Indexes of Retail Sales. 
Total Sales. (1930=100.) Per cent 
_——<—<—<—<—<———————————— seems Change, | No: 
1933. 1934, 1935. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. || 1934-35. 
$000 $'000 $000 p.c. 
8,873 9,649 9, 886 83-8: pyran tigeedt preg | 71-8 | + 9-5 | 1 
68,2741 76,1241 80,409 90-21) 74-311 68-61) 76-51) 80-8|1 + 5-6] 2 
52,249 58,0161 61,318 85-0} 67:5 |- 61-9 | 68-811 72-7 | + 8-7 | 3 
421,139 447,0931| 461, 864 peat! ging!) eae gt eer arn arg |! Sg 
735,861 814,9941| 848.014 Saad) FEB 1) ERO TEE TI ee ee |) Og 
121, 224 129,84711 187,533 81-4 |. 69-2'|> 64-1 | 68-62] 72-71 95-91 (6 
103,051 111,637} ~ 119,137 70-8 | 59:2] 54-5} 69:0} 68-0} Eo 6-7 | 7 
108, 431 120.4131} 128,202 76-5 | 65-3| 61-4| 68-2| 72-61 + 65| 8 
154,751 171,6091] 187,257 je) aa Rod lf 

1,765 2,088 2,197 90-5] 68:3] 54-9] 64-9] 68-3] + 5-2] 10 

-1,775,6181| 1,941,4701] 2,035,817 84-2] 69-5| 64-4] 70-5] 73-9] + 4-9 

7,727 8,343 8,883 87-91 2-6 P 70-T > 57 1 80-6 Oe TT aL 
33,010 33, 880 35, 202 81-1 | 67-7] 60-9] 62-5] 65-01 + 3-9] 49 
26,451} 28,607) 31,027 89-42) 76-211 71-21] 77-01) 88-5] + 8-5] 43 
12,394 13,076 13,360 Oo Ge Ber Cee ee Omer Ane ener ee oar 

297,307 307,478 312,197 B9-0°F 77g (Oh 7as8 178.8 (PTO Tt Goma | as 
50,090 55,578 58, 712 79-541 64:6 | 60:31 66-9 | 70-71 +.5-6| 416 
5, 039 5, 233 5,580 80-2 | 65-4] 60-2] 62-5] 66-6] + 6-6| 17 
___432,0183) 452,195!) 464,961 | 100-0 | 86-91) 74-91) 70-2 | 73-5 | 75-5 || + 2-8 
151,233 167, 216 172,456 81-0] 69-3| 66-1] 73-1) 75-4] + 3-1] 18 
241, 850 254,001 258, 653 SSO yee ORT le ie | es ees | 49 
21,000 23,006 23,365 SEG Meio a OBEN lsc, 99-6iler 78-7 Ut Gal's 39 
13,217 14,729 15,433 84-8 69-1.) 64:91 72:3 | 75-81 + 4:84 94 
37.256 |. 40,041 42, 409 98-5 | 89-6] 84:3] 90-6] 95-9] + 5-9] 92 
313,323 331,777 339,860 B88 1998-2) “e941 93-6!) 78 ets 
129,889 179, 139 216,309 73 -Lle-83+8e). 5142). 70-6)» 86-34-2074 23 

7,200 7,068 6,975 SP-45| = 70-65. CBNFA. 64-5 {i> -63-7:5- — tes | oa 
48,278 48,037 48,987 Qh-0 4081-9 lb ne F247) |e raad: bs FSF a DO fe 95 
30, 230 31,640 31,784 81:9] 71-9] 63-6] 66:5] 66:8] + 0-5] 26 

1,899 2,141 2,382 76:9: 250-6 | — 66-1 |. 68-21 70-354) Le 1-97 

217,496 268,025 306,437 78-0 | 61-5] 56-9| 70-2] 80-2] + 14-3 

44, 435 49,901 53,166 81-4 | 64-9] 61-6] 69-2] 73-71 + 6-5] 28 
31,582 35,575 37, 702 87-8 | 75-51 74-91 84-4] 89-51 + 6-0] 29 
44,699 47,474 47,565 87-7 | 70-8 | -64-0 | 68-0 | 68-1] + 0-2] 30 
25,989 27,002 27,431 Sot 764 | 7 eno twee he | 8t 
146,705 159,952 165,864 i ae War (cy esl ae rp Paneer p-  nme  ) ee e 

42,732 47,917 50,043 63:74) 1. 66-8.) 60a 6756-1 70.6 UL -b4-4 | 82 
29.331 34,302 36,904 930 57.B Adee BIR | BR Tee 7-81 33 

3,417 4,054 4,495 88-1| 50-8] 35-6] 42-2] 46-8] + 10-9] 34 

7,765 8,657 9,125 S359 50:3 1 4020 1. "85-7 | BRT 4+ 15-4] 88 
83,245 94,930 | 100,567 || 100-0| 79-5 | 59-3| 51-3| 58-5 | 62-0) + 5-9 
23,073 26,765 29, 229 85-2 | 63-21 66:31 65-3| 71-3] + 9-21 36 

9,208 10,7421 12,454 80-0 | 61-1] 51-7} 60-41] 70-0] + 15-9 | 37 

5,006 5,797 5,872 "ERG (os SileBie abbeQui 6457 | 1 OO2C -E 11-9 | 38 
13,440 15,524 17,516 773 parapg | <0-% 1-45-94 Bla7 fee 1-8-1 88 
50,727 58,8281 65,071 80-9 | 57-9} 49-9] 57-91] 64-0]] + 10-6 
41,667 44,087 45,825 81-7 | 62-7] 54-8] 58-0| 60-3] + 3-9| 40 
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31.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Total Sales. 


No. Province or Kind of Business. oe 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
$000 $'000 $'000 
Other Retail Stores. 

|) Batmers’ Sipples: fice etwas: oes sate ar 6 eb phe es ee eae 45,760 35,810 30,423 
2 Wh. Book Storesiinek: «davai & che woes oa tok, Cae enielorsts aetees ore Racers 8,837 7,426 6,070 
3 |} Coaliand woodsy ards isacc kegs ace ocak « s1 oc. thease oot Nees 86, 047 76, 296 70,675 
APD Puig? SLOPES? sons hue ores. o: « sera Band oa ae eee aig leas fit ean 76, 849 70,610 63,989 
5 |MEAGPIStS ENE. ge care cated atocceees o Shs ip tke Os oe tia he ea oer ee 9,265 7,699 6,405 
6 |) Jewellerystores 5% ce fore oc fost, bie So He codigo) die fe tm roretaL nae 26, 663 20,960 16,396 
7 | Office, school, and store supplies and equipment dealers... ..... 19,830 15,373 11,463 
8 Tobacco StOresian dc. StaAndSsaa- aca aes > toe symm he Meee aioe: tate aes 30, 703 27,183 23, 879 
® | Government HaUMOnistorvesincine ce ess.ecrootnie cee creer roahe ast cia rs 100, 694 86,375 67,106 
10 |) Onclassificdikinds of business: ane. ..4 sect. -ck eee. 1 ee eer 113, 291 90,548 74,930 
Totals, Other Retail Stores..................... 517,939 438,280 371,336 


Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations operating four or more branches, excepting 
departmental concerns. The number of chains reported in any year thus depends 
not only on the rise or disappearance of firms but also on the number of units operated. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISE SALES 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930-35—concluded. 


Tiel Gales adore Le dre Sales. Paredat 
eeemnnnwaer Oar Orate eres te Pe ee 7 ee a  Ghange, |Na. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. ] 1933. | 1934. , 1935. || 1934-35. 
$000 $'000 $'000 p.c. 
29, 160 34, 239 35,309 | 100-0] 78-3 6s -C-t ee CTe ol 1 
5,405 5,622 5,898 | 100-0} 84-0| 68-7] 61-2] 63-6] 66-7] + 4:9] 2 
70,384 71,690 72486 || 100-0} 88-7 | 82-1] 81-8] 83-3] 84-2] + 11] 3 
57,253 59,458 G1 252 00-045 92-0 6823 1. TA Sli STP AUIS SOB Ws Bx O fod 
5,570 5,905 6,097 || 100-0| 88-1|: 69-1] 60-1| 63-7] 65-8] + 3-3] 5 
15,044 16,819 18,238 || 100:0| 78-6| 61:5] 56-4| 63-1] 68-4] + 8-4] 6 
10,003 12, 269 13,746 | 100:0| 77-5| 57-8] 50-4] 61-9] 69-3|| + 12-0] 7 
21,586 92,551 23.129 | 100-0] 88-5| 77-8| 70-3| 73-4] 75-3]) + 2-6] 8 
54, 869 56.207 | ~ 56,830|) 100-0] 85-8} 66-6] 54:5] 55-8] 56-4] + 1-1] 9 
69,9301 79,7001 81,690 | 100-0] 79-91) 66-11] 61-71) 70-31] 72-1 + 2-5] 10 
339,204 364,460 374,776 | 100-0 | 84-6] 71-7 | 65-5] 70-4]. 72-41 + 2-8 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


As a minimum of four stores is required before a firm is classified as a chain, the 
reduction in branches below this number automatically removes a firm from the 
chain store group. In an effort to obtain some comparative information for chain 
stores, a careful check was made of census and other records for the year 1923. 
The data secured do not provide complete figures for chain stores in the early year, 
but the figures in Table 32 give some indication of the growth in chain stores be- 
‘tween 1923 and 1930 for the trades in which chains hold important positions. 


32.—Numbers of Chains and Chain Stores in Selected Kinds of Business, 
1923, 1930, 1934 and 1935. 


1923. 1930. 1934. 1935. 
Kind of Business. “| Chain et PChain (Sho Chain | Chain 
Chains. ian: Chains. Seen Ch@ins. Saves. Chains. Sires. 


ea nnn nee | EEE GT | ce ee | ed al 


- Candy and confectionery........... 6 65 14 163 10 166 9 167 
Grocery and combination.......... 32 640 66 | 2,004 74 | 2,159 73 2,090 
Meat marke tast.-stiasasbvewsew's cae doe 13 154 21 214 12 151 13 151 
PR VIOOOUS oven cee e siti cs obs os 4 18 10 94 7 64 6 62 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar... 3 122 15 313 14 360 14 377 
Automobile dealers..............+- 4 36 10 76 5 41 4 36 
MALIN O SEA TIONS secs sos wisi leceietes Sales 5 177 28 646 27 732 27 611 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furn- 

ishings (including tailors)........ 8 68 22 176 13 138 14 150 
Rest yClOGHING hon cee cai ote vas «005s 1 4 13 55 12 66 12 67 
Women’s apparel and accessories 

(including millinery)............ 5 37 28 183 15 153 18 158 
PSOOK pec verted Oct ciate oe lorsis afo-ninio tees 5 35 17 193 22 278 24 303 
TENA ATO. ara caletesre chs eae feet ciayh oieisis 8 By 13 70 14 72 12 64 
PERE TUILUIEO cian ota iass eis esas eins see a's 2 51 8 90 8 76 8 65 
CACO TANG MUSIC! Cai Gees acon obo 5 51 7 73 2 19 5 28 
MMEES OMe Sera ti.ls sel eGR ots 22 193 31 284 29 298 29 307 
BSR MONI ch aya aat 3s aes oan side idtn,e sis 1 6 3 23 2 24 2 26 
PHCO/CCUIDMENL. 2 a. 0: olde v2 0 nes 10 75 16 171 12 138 12 140 
OECD: apet oo ie, Gees 9 159 9 210 11 Dou 11 230 

Sub-Lotals 4:5... ey... 143 | 1,928 331 | 5,038 289 | 5,172 293 5,032 
Lumber and building materials.... 49} 1,012 46 | 1,018 42 850 38 814 


ae ff | | | a 
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The sales of chain stores formed 17-7 p.c. of the total retail merchandise trade 
in 1930 and 17-9 p.c. in 1935. Grocery and combination store chains had 29-5 p.c. 
of the total sales for these businesses in 1930 and 32-5 p.c. in 1935. The proportion 
of chain sales to total sales in some other important lines of trade for the year 1935 
were: filling stations, 25-3 p.c.; shoe stores, 30-8 p.c.; drug stores, 19-8 p.c.; and 
furniture stores 15-6 p.c. Summary figures for all chain stores in Canada are 
given in Table 33. 


33.—Principal Statistics for Chain Stores, 1930-35. 


Chain 


Value 
Year. Chains. ioe of 
number). Sales. 
No. No. $ 
V9 SO ics sia ate rayete. wea eicae aie ioe foie Os eine hdd wield ORG areca ee eee. 518 8,097 487,336,000 
UO SL eraietecciere aleve elete Vale Sine re tale oreiis s Meare Pare OO Tee 506 8,188 434,199,700 
1932). aE Sia tees <a hae tens Sores ato a eee ee RE eee. 486 8,066 360, 806, 200 
DAES ee MCE RNC Bol aC ak EEN Or RUN tate ey ah OAT ee en J 461 7,900 328, 902, 600 
LOE Renee ene mee ete SATE IGS OO TO ea eee 445 7,804 348,384, 200 
LOSS Loh sete = SUN eae ee le eed tae Rte are een ee eee eeet eee 445 7,666 364, 129, 800 


Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada.—Statistics on new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada are collected monthly from Canadian manufacturers and as- 
semblers, and from manufacturers in the United States of vehicles made for sale in 
this country. Number of units sold and retail selling value are both reported. The 
retail value is the price paid by an individual purchaser at the Canadian point of 
manufacture and includes sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories, 
dealers’ commissions, etc. Freight charges from factory to place of purchase are 
excluded. Duty is included in the retail selling value of imported cars. 


Sales in 1936 were up 14-1 p.c. in number and 18-0 p.c. in value over the 
preceding year. More than two and one-half times as many new vehicles were sold 
in 1936 as in 1933 when the lowest point was reached. Passenger model sales 
registered increases of 13-7 p.c. in number and 17-2 p.c. in value over 1935, while 
the improvement for commercial vehicles was even greater, resulting in increases 
of 15-9 p.c. in number and 21-6 p.c. in value over the preceding year. 
34.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, calendar years, 1932-36, with 

Total for 1930. 


Nore.—tThe first year for which details are available is 1932. The total for 1930 was secured in con- 
nection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


Passenger Cars. Trucks and Buses. Totals. 
Year. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ $ 
103052353 Seo eet eer eeee i 5 1 1 1 122,165,000 
BPR IMSS EN ORC SPIE 38,621 38,919,015 7,249 6,341,727 45,870 45, 260,742 
ICR Barats Oe ate lotiaee seeks s 39,568 39,692,630 5.764 5, 757, 600 45,332 45,450, 230 
1984.5. dc POR Ree. ee 61,503 63,566, 402 11,855 12,219,059 73,358 75,785,461 
LOBD 8 s.s stottee nate ater a 83,242 83,429, 114 18,219 18,313,335 |} 101,461 101, 742,449 
IGS G seorcitos rate eee ee ee 94,642 97,782,912 21117: 22,266,385 || 115,759 120,049, 297 


1 Not available. 
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Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales in Canada.—Financing corporations 
play an important part in the retail distribution of both new and used motor vehicles 
in Canada. They extend credit facilities to customers who could not enter the market 
if required to pay with cash and to others who, though in a position to pay cash 
find it more convenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They 
also provide a service to the motor dealers by assuming the risks and inconveniences 
connected with instalment sales, thus permitting the dealers to operate on a smaller 
capital outlay than would otherwise be necessary. 


Statistics on financing are compiled monthly from returns secured from all 
_ large finance companies in Canada which are engaged in purchasing accounts, con- 
tracts or notes arising out of retail sales of motor vehicles. Aggregates of the 
monthly data show that sales of 137,514 motor vehicles (including both new and used 
models) were financed to the extent of $54,859,812 in 1936. These figures reveal 
increases of 37-3 p.c. in number and 36-3 p.c. in amount over the 100,178 vehicles 
which were financed for $40,251,521 in 1935. New vehicles numbering 42,863 
were financed for $29,887,861 or an average of $697 each. There were also 94,651 
used vehicles whose sales were financed to the extent of $24,971,951 or for $264 each. 

A comparison of sales and financing of new motor vehicles is shown in Table 35 : 
37-0 p.c. of all new motor vehicle sales in Canada in 1936 passed through the hands 
of financing corporations. The corresponding amount of financing amounted to 
24-9 p.c. of the total selling value of all new models. Total sales of used vehicles 
not being available, a similar comparison for tnese types cannot be made. 


35.—Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1932-36. 
8S8S8——=S0SSSsSsSSSm9M930>@»°» 3. 


New Vehicles Financed. 


New Vehicles Sold. |—— pecres 
Units. Financing. 
Year. 
Number Reiail Per cent Per cent 
of Val at Number.} of Total |. Amount. | of Total 
Units st tree Sold. Sales. 
(eo ests carat Sotaatcge Becta Seay sot zs Meier aes: it anes Mak alg: Slee: Rated iter: ees ae lita Ritalin A 
$ $ 

AiR SR ORIRR | iS Sa Syme Se 45,870 | 45,260,742 21,293 46-4 | 12,741,179 28-2 
ER ees FORE ied aio! Bane el 45,332 | 45,450,230 15,880 35-0 | 10,030,368 22-1 
IRS, «2 ecaid nis he Oe aa 73,358 | 75,785,461 23,264 31-7 | 16,364,735 21-6 
Sele ia) enlace ana 101,461 |101, 742,449 31,950 31-5 | 22,410, 656 22-0 
MR eae fl oe Be tah, « 115,759 |120,049, 297 42,863 37-0 | 29,887,861 24-9 


4 neem 


Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
| Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
_ upon reports received from department stores and from chain organizations operating 
' in thirteen lines of business. While these reports cover only a part of the field and 
_ relate only to the business of department and chain stores, they embrace a sufficiently 
large number of stores to provide a fairly accurate indication of the current move- 
ments in retail sales for the kinds of business which are included. 


Two sets of figures are shown for the general indexes of retail trade in Table 36; 
in the first set no adjustments have been made, while in the second, corrections are 
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incorporated to allow for variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Since that time there has been a 
gradual improvement in the dollar volume of sales. It has already been pointed 
out in connection with the annual merchandising figures that the dollar value of 
retail sales is greatly affected by changes in price levels. This factor should be 
borne in mind when considering the monthly indexes of retail sales. 


A comparison of the unadjusted indexes of retail sales based upon the aggregate 
monthly figures of the reporting firms reveals wide seasonal swings in most lines of 
retail business. In general, retail sales are lowest in January and February and 
are highest for the year in December. A secondary peak in the spring months is 
followed by a recession during July and August which brings the level of trade almost 
to the low point of January and February. Seasonal swings are not similar in 
extent or timing for all lines of business. The variations are least for those kinds 
of business which deal chiefly in commodities subject to regular and continuous 
demand, while the seasonal effects are greatest in those lines of trade dealing in 
merchandise for which the demand is subject to definite conventional or seasonal 
influences. Drug stores, grocery and meat stores, and restaurants belong to the 
first group, while clothing, shoe, radio and music, hardware, and furniture stores 
belong to the latter. 


The indexes of retail sales for the individual lines of business mentioned in 
Table 37 are corrected to allow both for variations in the number of business days 
in different months and for usual seasonal influences. 


36.—_Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Department and 
Chain Stores, by months, 1929, 1930 and 1932-36. 


Nore.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for the 
thirteen kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. 
(Average for 1930=100.) 


Unadjusted Indexes. Adjusted Indexes. 
Month. 

1929. | 1930. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. |1935. 1/1936. 2] 1929. | 1930. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. 1/1936. 2 
Jab ls ead 94-7 | 93-7 | 66-3 | 54-7 | 57-7 | 57-8 | 59-1 |l111-8 [110-0 | 77-9 | 66-9 | 68-5 | 68-3 | 69-4 
Fobss.4.%9 91-4 | 86-8 | 65-5 | 51-9 | 56-2 | 56-4 | 60-8 [112-2 [106-5 | 78-0 | 63-7 | 68-9 | 69-2 | 69-4 
Mat arce or 110-0 | 94-7 | 73-1 | 62-1 | 69-3 | 64:9 | 65-2 111-0 |102-7 | 74-6 | 66-9 | 67-6 69-6 | 71-8 
April...... 109-8 1107-8 | 77:7 | 67-6 | 67-4 | 73-0 | 73-4 |]110-2 |102-41] 74-5 | 63-7 | 69-6 | 69-6 | 70-8 
May. ace 115-2 |109-1 | 75-6 | 70-91] 75-11] 72-3 | 77-8 |1108-8 |102-3 | 74-1 67-6 | 71-33] 68-3 | 72-9 
JURE scones 111-1 | 97-4 | 73-6 | 69-1 | 72-6 | 72-0 | 74-7 {109-2 | 99-6 | 72-6 | 68-6 | 68-7 | 70-8 | 74-2 
AR Darrian cox 103-2 | 90-3 | 63:6 | 59-1 | 60-51] 62:5 | 66-3 |]114-3 | 99-6 | 69-7 | 67-4 | 69-1 69-3 | 72-7 | 
AUS sacais sis 107-3 | 90-2 | 62-2 | 61-31] 63-4 | 65-3 | 67-9 |1114-41] 99-2 | 69-6 | 68-2 | 69-9 69-6 | 75-5 | 
Septan a... 109-7 | 97-3 | 69-6 | 69-9 | 69-7 | 69-6 | 76-3 [114-2 | 98-2 | 69-2 | 67-3 | 69-8 72-5 | 76-9 
Oeton. bin: 126-7 |107-8 | 75-8 | 73-7 | 77-7 | 80-9 | 88-6 |114-3 | 96-6 | 68-4 | 68-9 | 70-5 | 73-0 | 76-9 
Nov....../119-7 | 98-6 | 73:1 | 71-4 | 74-9 | 80-1 | 78-6 108-3 | 92-5 | 68-9 | 67-0 | 69-9 | 72-5 | 76-6 
Decsarancr 139-1 [126-3 | 90-51) 89-4 | 96-11] 98-9 |108-9 107-81] 95-1 | 64-7 | 66-0 | 71-71) 76-8 81-8 
Pie 111-5 1100-0 | 72-2 | 66-8 | 70-11] 71-1 | 74-8 |/111-4 [100-4 | 71-9 | 66-9 | 69-6 | 70-8 74-1 


es ed Dae ae ee ee es I ee Ee 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 
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_ Averages, 1936] 74-6 | 60-4 | 70-1] 63-1 | 74-0 
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37.—Adjusted Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Depart- 
ment and Chain Stores, by Kinds of Business, January, 1934, to December, 1936, 


Nore.—The indexes are compiled from the returns of 37 departmental organizations and 188 chain 
companies operating more than 3,300 stores. The indexes are adjusted for variations in number of stores 
operated, for number of business days in each month and for seasonal variations. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Music 
Year Boots Clthg.| De- Dyers| Fur- | Groc. Res- 
and and |Candy. ene Wo- | part-|Drugs.| and | ni- | and pie d- a taur- 
Month Shoes. en 8-1! men’s.| ment. Clnrs.|ture. 1/Meats.| “27 io, | ants. 
1934. 
CW eeree ee. Se 69-3 | 62-8] 56-0 | 60-7 | 69-5 | 71-9 | 73-4 | 63-6 | 73-6 | 64-7 | 35-9 | 54-0 
Heb... ataes ie 62:3 60-9 65-0 59-6 | 69-7 | 69-6 | 74-7 | 62-3 | 74-4 | 67-7 | 38-6 | 54-0 
Ah ES ee ee ae 78-9 60-6 59-8 60-8 | 68-0 | 71-4 | 71-3 | 68-8 | 73-8 | 70-4 | 39-6 | 56-7 
PAPUA rate A, 70-2 | 68-4 | 59-6 | 59-7 | 70-9 | 72-7 | 69-1 | 63-1 | 72-4 | 72-3 | 37-9 | 54-8 
NERY. oo 79-3 60-5 65-0 62-4 | 71-5 | 71-7 | 73-9 | 69-3 | 73-0 | 75-0 | 42-0 | 55-7 
BING . frites dd: 77-3 | 60-6 | 60-0] 58-5 | 70-1 | 71-0 | 73-9 | 66-0 | 69-5 | 73-1 | 40-2 | 54-8 
ANG: Stet es 69-7 56-4 63-3 61-5 | 69-5 | 71-5 | 75-6 | 65-8 | 71-8 | 76-6 | 38-9 | 52-2 
NLT peered 68-0 58-7 62-3 65-9 | 70-1 | 70-1 | 77-1 | 66:3 | 73-1 | 72-4 | 42-2 | 52-9 
RCD tikes an fee 73-7 58-0 61-0 64-0 | 72-8 | 71-9 | 70-1 | 65:9 | 68-6 | 76-5 | 41-2 | 50-9 
RO CG vee oie es 68-6 58-9 67-1 61-5 | 69-9 | 71-5 | 72-5 | 66-1 | 74-4 | 78-3 | 41-4 | 59-2 
NOV oe ae ee 65-0 57-9 68-0 64-3 | 71-7 | 72-2 | 76-1 | 69-2 | 71-6 | 72-6 | 41-7 | 53-9 
DGC oe att te, 82-9 60-2 72-6 64-7 | 76-01] 73-6 | 78-5 | 69-0 | 68-2 | 80-1 | 43-8 | 51-8 
Averages, 1934] 72:1 | 60-3 | 63-3] 62-0] 70-81] 71-6 | 73-9 | 66-3 | 72-0 73°3 | 40-3 | 53-7 
1935. 
MANIA ohare asic e. 66:5 | 52-5 | 67-6 | 55-3 | 66-71] 73-6 | 71-6 | 65-7 | 73-9 | 80-5 | 44-2 | 51-7 
EY ROS EL 60-4 65-5 67-8 61-5 | 69-01) 73-9 | 68-1 | 71-3 | 73-2 | 78-0 | 44-4 | 50-8 
Eee gE 77-9 59-2 64-2 63-9 | 67-11) 74-1 | 70-0 | 69-2 | 72-9 | 79-5 | 47-8 | 52-0 
WADI) .2.. och s5 73-0 62-2 65-0 59-7 | 72-71) 73-8 | 70-3 | 71-2 | 73-0 | 78-5 | 45-0 | 50-9 
ee a, Solan ape 69-2 61-0 60-8 55-2 | 68-21] 73-3 | 73-7 | 65-9 | 70-5 | 74-1 | 48-8 | 50-8 
NEL Oa 80-1 | 61-0 | 63-5 | 56-5 | 75-11] 70-6 | 82-9 | 69-9 | 68-9 | 77-6 | 43-5 | 50-2 
LS eo ie ae 69-2 51-5 67-9 60-5 | 68-61) 72-5 | 77-9 | 70-4 | 71-8 | 81-1 | 40-4 | 48-8 
Aug. 68-9 56-6 65-6 60-6 | 70:81] 72-2 | 75-4 | 71-5 | 70-2 | 80-0 | 44-0 | 50-6 
menu ee ere 75°3 59-6 68-8 61-5 | 73-41) 74-1 | 73-2 | 71-6 | 73-9 | 81-2 | 40-8 | 51-9 
Gi ere ee 71-2 59-8 68-9 62-6 | 72-71) 73-6 | 75-1 | 76-2 | 75-4 | 82-7 | 48-0 | 53-3 
NOW cscs e ae 69-4 | £8-6 | 70-9 | 63-5 | 75-41] 75-7 | 77-6 | 74-4 | 70-8 | 87-3 | 46-2 | 54-7 
LETC a 85-8 64-3 81-6 68-4 | 78-71] 77-5 | 75-1 | 75-8 | 78-4 80-1 | 44-0 | 54-3 
Averages, 1935} 72-2 | 59-3 | 67-7 | 60-8 | 71-51] 73-7 | 74-2] 71-1 | 72-7 80-1 | 44-8 | 51-7 
1936. 
TG eee 61-7 58-6 70-6 57:0 | 65-9 | 73-8 | 71-8 | 70-3 | 76-5 | 85-8 | 51-4 | 53-0 
EHS: 1h, ne 62-8 66-8 65-9 59-7 | 69-5 | 74-6 | 71-3 | 71-1 | 73-1 | 80-0 | 47-7 | 53-0 
NG See 79-1 | 57-2 | 67-0 | 60-3 | 72-0 | 73-5 | 70-7 | 70-6 | 78-3 | 90-4 | 44-1 | 54-0 
MTU 5S. soo 8: 73-8 | 65-5 | 64-3 | 63-4 | 69-8 | 75-9 | 84-8 | 75-5 | 72-4 | 86-4 | 46-7 | 51-9 
MUAY) ois) cae « 84-1 58-2 66-0 60-1 | 73-8 | 75-1 | 86-3 | 74-8 | 70-9 | 88-9 | 59-1 | 52-3 
me 220 ee o. 80-8 61-0 63-2 58-9 | 75-0 | 73-1 | 80-5 | 76-2 | 75-2 | 96-4 | 48-5 | 52-6 
UY ov 2, a 67-9 57-7 62-8 65:3 | 71-0 | 75-6 | 82-9 | 79-3 | 74-7 | 95-8 |. 51-7 | 53-0 
MUL So caishd cciiv ote 68-8 57-8 65-8 64-2 | 76-6 | 73-2 | 78-3 | 79-9 | 77-0 1100-3 | 41-5 | 53-2 
Set. ae, 78-9 60-4 75-2 64-6 | 77-8 | 76-2 | 73-4 | 78-3 | 77-0 1100-1 | 47-4 | 53-4 
MG chess cs bs 78-2 59-8 77-0 64-6 | 77-2 | 78-7 | 72-0 | 87-0 | 75-4 1104-2 | 50-3 | 52-9 
ae 79-9 57-5 76-9 66-1 | 76-7 | 77-0 | 64-7 | 86-3 | 77-3 |111-1 | 44-4 | 56-8 


80-9 | 93-6 | 89-7 | 83-5 |106-7 | 48-9 | 57-0 
75-6 | 77-5 | 78-3 | 75-9 | 95-5 | 48-5 | 53-6 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Motion Picture Statistics.—The motion picture has become the most 
popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1930 the expenditure 
on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was $3-77 per 
capita. By 1933, due to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per capita 


expenditure had dropped to $2-33, while for 1935 the figure rose slightly to $2-48. 
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Statistics for motion picture theatres in Canada were secured for the first time — 
in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 
According to the results of this census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in 
operation in 1930. During the depression a number of theatres were closed so that 
in 1933 only 765 were reported. During the following two years some recovery took — 
place, 799 theatres being reported in operation in 1934 and 856 in 1935. Summary ~ 
figures of motion picture theatres by provinces for 1930, 1934 and 1935 are given in > 
Table 38 and the principal statistics by leading cities for 1934 and 1935 in Table 39. 


* 


5 


28.—_Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, : 
by Provinces, 1930, 1934 and 1935. ¢ 


Employees. ates ; 
alaries 
Year and Province. Theatres. ——-- eee: Recto 
Male. | Female. . 
Sry See fe ae oe ee % 
No No. No $ $ ; 
$" 
1930. : 
Priicel Md ward, alan. oct. ase teh oae ors 5 16 21 28,200 188,300 _ 
INO V2 SCObl a seecre sist ces ehereee el conic tencCotetensts 9131 56 198 69 204,400 1,814,500 | 
IN@w Brunswieles accives cele de ccc esins s oetetareata wiete 39 129 77 160, 700 1,093,400 — 
QuebeGe a. ns ss clelela cieioteleels clerele sel oiei-fele aie ele sisieer 148 1,126 299 1,593,600 8,301,800 — 
CN EAT cecsiceicie scrote nie cleeite es eel arerereeeuriehis. siete 324 1,881 556 2,826,200 15,900,900 — 
ME ANTCODE ic, ee cee otis lehcia sro cis aes aie yerae etme cede s to 322 143 536,900 2,712,800 q 
Sa Sk AGChewWall cms obec hesilenen cieicansietepiciote 6 104 223 80 340, 400 1,977,300 
A VDOT Ei arco tise one als oor orers coho euelakereit aie eexerae ere ais 85 307 72 428,700 2,020, (00m 
British Colambiat.!.\, 4 ).sgatetaks tess erge : 76 439 185 | 827,600} 4,166,800 
eee Ve RL Re, eC ee ee a ee ee ee 
Canad ...c.88 totcdek ds erelotee see 910 4,641 1,502 6,946, 700 38,479,500 
(fe See er ed ee ee ‘i 
4 
1934. a 
Prince Edward Island...........+++eeseeeeee 4 13 15 10,000 85,300 
INOVAT SCOUT cs Sete fae letecs te cls cteiy chs heretat ere eet teres 46 179 13 158, 700 946,400. 
New Brunswick: ssar.<+ ose 1: ite rls eee - shereie 31° 111 43 92,600 598,6002 — 
(ONiT=| 116 eH Go Seer coot Gadde duck como dbo omen 133 919 265 796,800 5,332,400 — 
ONERTIO wc sreeaiston Hees aie DRI ele eras eho Totes aires 286 1,784 481 1,855,200 | 11,290,400 
NEANIEOD Ace hoe ae ae ik cislclotsnchelateta crate eheerrane 60 300 173 332,200 1,795,700 — 
Gaskatchawall ses aste sor oan eich etete tele seals one 3 cia 80 218 59 191,300 | 1,103,1002 
Alberta ess ae ke ee oa eee dertelnteciccils Us rete 80 320 - 65 303,500 1,464,000 a 
British Coltimbiate ine csr aces tects Ses ote ake 79 407 188 549,100 2,722,200 ‘ 
. 2 | LT ee SS i 
Canada 420s. s eks tosiacivas inet. 799 4,251 1,362 | 4,289,400 | 25,338,1002 | 
1935. m 
Prince Edward Island..........-++ drial ah od 4 13 10 10,100 } 90,900 : 
INI OViSGs CO CLE: Pivas stare tale Sead sexe ts bts colonel ciate cra ete: ered 50 202 78 181,300 1,104,100 4 
New Bruns wiGhen.s dace oe sone eidtcle rm rel eats ceiver oe 129 55 115,500 703,100 | 
Queboe o.ccb Ghd MOR ett lb eedwseniceroiein erent 137 947 278 871,200 |. 5,756,500 
OnEATIO Soccer oe ee oie cre tarihets tetas cle pustereioretus 303 1,905 505 2,092,000 | 11,670,500 { 
Manitoba mins 5s tates cto cr teka etetetele o cselheter ep iatere 68 321 163 ' 342,600 1,889,000 — 
Saskatehowsarccs ccm cmeteree ocicmte cis citer cae. cferetatotere 81 238 55 215,600 1,169,100 
IM tsi te WB Ee Aree tas MeO POOL OeiaD Se ODT OT 85 336 67 337, 200 1,688,700 — 
British. Columbialcer: a acacia ciacewets cre te tet ot 96 480 243 661,100 3,101,500 — 
Canada Site eee teste: 856 4,571 1,454 | 4,826,600 | 27,173,400 
Soc? Sl 58 oe Seen) lupeteeyete i Srey) Seen ie ee ee 4 
1Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 | 
Year Book. P| 
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39.—Principal Statistics for Motion Picture Theatres, by Provinces and Cities, 1934 
an > 


Receipts. ! 


Theatres. Admissions, 
1935. 


Seating Per- 
Province and City. Capacity, centage|——_—_———_____ 
3D. 1934. 1935. hange.|| Num- jAverage 
ber. | Price. 
No. $ $ p.c 000 cts. 
__ Prince Edward Island..... 25148 85,300 90,900 | + 6-6 331 27-5 
Nova Scotia. ; 
m Halifax... ... Meester aoe 6,410 374,300 395,900 | + 5-8 || 1,945 20-4 
RIEHOR DIAC. peck awe swine 21,915 572,100 708,200 | +23-8 ] 3,249 21-8 
Totals, Nova Scotia....... 28,325 946,400 1,104,100 | +16-7 || 5,194 21-3 
New Brunswick. 
IML SON eo ae See 6,528 242,600 299,100 | +23-3 || 1,486 20-1 
Other places. oo. o0.e. 10,998 356, 0002 404,000 | +13-5 || 1,733 23-3 
' Totals, New Brunswick. . 17,526 598, 6002 703,100 | +17-5 | 3,219 21-8 
Quebec. 
“LEST EO Ge ee 65,893 | 4,226,4002] 4,535,400 | + 7-3 20, 745 21-9 
RUGURR seme, SELL. z 8,566 410,800 391,400 | — 4-7] 1,980 19-8 
pres diversas. actus). s.. 4,079 100, 700 105,900 | + 5-2 479 22+1 
Ochervlaces......:..2...-.. 24,113 594,5002 723,800 | +21-7 | 2,785 26-0 
Totals, Quebec........... 102,651 | 5,332,400 | 5,756,500 + 8-0 || 25,989 22-1 
Ontario. 
Ete ee ee 76,706 || 4,778,500 | 4,771,700 | — 0-1 20,362 23-4 
PeAEMGOHe tons 17,778 805,500 843,800 | + 4-8] 3,998 21-1 
TIRE RS SCONCE: Raa 11,710 840, 900 837,100 | — 0-5 |] 3,752 22-3 
BARN tee ta oe 6,947 443,300 443,600 | + 0-1]| 1,628 27-3 
muandsor See oS. 5, 886 316,900 362,500 | +14-4 | 1,668 21-7 
ther places is. jessie s «Fin 95,160 | 4,105,300 | 4,411,800 | + 7-5 17,092 25-8 
Totals, Ontario........... 214,187 || 11,290,400 | 11,670,500 | + 3-4 48,500 24-1 
Manitoba. 
Buamninegs). aera ii 55y' Ao. 24,160 || 1,417,700 | 1,511,900 | + 6:6 || 6,727 22-5 
URES hn Ete ee er ir ai 15,064 || . 378,000 377,100 | — 0-2 || 1,776 21-2 
Totals, Manitoba......... 39,224 | 1,795,700 | 1,889,000 | + 5-2 8,503 22°2 
Saskatchewan, | 
egina vss isc b0.'. ie so tae See 3,946 314,500 310,800 | — 1-2 || 1,180 26-4 
MAGI BRON aie es ices: owe, 4,991 257, 5002 271,000 | + 5-2]} 1,234 22-0 
Moose Jaw....... 00.00.0005. 1,952 119,300 115,000 | — 3-6 494 23-3 
Other’ places........0s00...0. 19,042 411,800 472,300 | +14-7 || 1,777 26-6 
Totals, Saskatchewan.... #9,931 | 1,103,1002) 1,169,100 | + 6-0 4,685 25°0 
Alberta. 
MOT rete Soc... 8,088 452,300 528,300 | +16-8 | 2,176 24-3 
BOTONGON ... 2.666 ss oes cee, 6,515 505, 300 590,900 | +16-9 |] 2,313 25-5 
BPBIIOT DIACOB 5 ino on oo snh 19,302 506, 400 569,500 | +12-5 | 2,068 27-5 
Totals, Alberta........... 33,905 || 1,464,000 | 1,688,700 | +15-3 6,557 25:8 
British Columbia. 6 
: TOS ee 29,380 | 1,569,800 | 1,765,000 | +12-4 | 8,641 20-4 
| Sa ie rea 5,790 330, 900 359,200 | + 8-6 || 1,705 21-1 
other places................. 22,250 821,500 977,300 | +19-0 || 3,652 26-8 
; . Totals, British Columbia. 57,420 || 2,722,200 | 3,101,590 | +13-9 13,998 22-2 
MERMM OO eyo eS, 525,317 || 25,338,1002| 27,173,400 | + 7-2 {116,976 23°2 
i 
1 Not including amusement taxes. * Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book, 
*Total receipts divided by number of admissions, No corrections are made for juvenile attendance, 
Inatinee and evening prices, etc. 4 Includes Lachine, Verdun, Westmount, and Outremont. 5New 
limits. § Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 10.—Control and Sale of Spirituous Liquors in 
Canada. 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed 
in all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. 
The prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native 
wine, however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of 
that province. In 1919 this Act-was changed to read that “on the request of the 
Legislative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the 
importation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden’. 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such prohibition, the 
Governor in Council was to declare it in force. 

After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as 
to whether the policy of prohibition, adopted as an emergency war measure, should 
be continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing 
prohibition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. 
The same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan 
in 1925, Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927, and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus 
Prince Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 


The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions 


peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The — 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail © 


sale of aleoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by brewers, which certain 
provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic bever- 


ages, the manufacture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the © 
Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been © 


modified from time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation 
are given in the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 


Retail Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—Data on gross sales, other revenue 


and net profits of the provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 40. In 


connection with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, © 


Manitoba, and Alberta, the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the licensees 
are not included. The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the Boards, 


but the purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal to 


5 p.c. of the purchases in the case of Quebec, 123 cents per gallon in Manitoba, and 
153 cents per gallon in Alberta.* For the latter two provinces it is possible to 
calculate from the taxes the gallonage of beer sold but the corresponding values are 
not available. For Quebec, the quantity and value of sales are published by the 
Liquor Commission, as shown in the footnote to the table. 


* An amendment to the Alberta Liquor Control Act passed at the 1936 session of the Legislature provides 
that ‘‘brewers who manufacture beer in Alberta may sell only to the Liquor Board’’. The gallonage tax 
is no longer levied but is included in the spread between the price the Board pays the brewers and the price 
charged the licensees and permit holders. 


— 
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Further, it should be pointed out that the values as given for Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British,Columbia do not represent the sales values to the final con- 
sumers as, in these provinces, the sale of beer by the glass is permissible.* Of course, 
all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed within the province. The 
_ tourist traffic is a very important factor in this connection. 


All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the governments 
and do not pass through the Boards. Table 40 further indicates the total revenue 

accruing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 


The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne 
in mind that price variations may be an important factor. 


Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
_accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
| Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
‘all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For ex- 
_ ample, our great tourist traffic must be considered, for it is likely that the quantities 
consumed by individual tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there is 
/no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry has 
|revealed that such illicit business has reached fairly large proportions. 


In Tables 41, 42 and 43 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 

apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors, and wines. Obviously, 
‘these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
| because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
‘held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
‘favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
‘apparent consumption figures for these years. The figures in these tables have 
been arrived at as follows:— 


__ Spirits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
| houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as ‘‘entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for con- 
‘sumption for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
‘The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumption or for export 
‘must be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) 
‘imports ; and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports of 
imported goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent 
consumption in Canada. 


| 


Mali Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in . 
The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (b) 
| : & » P 
‘changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports. By deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, it is possible to obtain a 
figure to show the apparent consumption in Canada. 


_ Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a better 
“measure of consumption than the method formerly used, 7.e., to subtract the exports 
“from the production, since part of the product is not consumed in the year of pro- 


| * Also in Ontario from July 24, 1934. 
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duction but is placed in storage for maturing. The apparent consumption of i 
imported wines is arrived at by deducting from the imports into Canada, the ; 


re-exports of foreign supplies. ¢ 


40.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Contro! Boards, Additional Revenues Paid 4 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1933-35. — 
Nore.—For Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers — 


to the licensees. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. Amounts for Net @ 
Province. Year. ay pave : 
Gross Other Net to cPeowncial ae . 
Sales. |Revenue.| Profits. O Gh Se vENat 1quor 
Governments. | Control. — 
$ $ $ $ $ 
a 
Nova Scotia—year ended Sept. 30...] 1933 2,808, 728 8,392] 286,681 24,580 311,261 — 
1934 | 2,918,612 8,419] 369,343 25,007 394,350 
14 months ended Nov. 30.| 1935 | 3,806,835 8,044] 671,385 25,8581 -| 697,243 — 
Se le ale ne | ——_—_—_—_—_———\—— 
New Brunswick—year ended Oct. 31} 1933 | 2,176,599 25,363) 545,253 - 545, 2530 
1934 | 2,296,139 18,232] 557,5734 = 557, 573m 
1935 | 2,375,961 17,756] 600,762 - 600,762 — 
Quebec?—year ended April 30.......- 1933 |12,702,927 |1,217,251|5,444,7704 - 5,444, 7704. 
; 1934 |11,370,604 |1, 236, 139|5,339,5364 - — |5,339,5364 
1935 |11}688,510 |1,677,330|6, 209, 100 - — |6,209, 100 
eed heh Ores ee he ee eee ee 
Ontario—year ended Oct. 31......... 1933 130,143,247 | 714, 761|5,423, 622 482, 7364 5,906, 3584 
1934 127,752,675 5|1,583, 553|5, 943, 803 435,043 6,378,846 — 
Now. 1—Mar. 3s oc caenroe 1935 | 8,110,5895| 920,686 2,595, 881 207,411 2,803, 292 
Manitoba’—year ended April 30..... 1933 | 4,115,534 | 478,976|1,094, 287 - 1,094,287 
1934 | 3,767,362 412,710} 992,068 - 992,068 
1935 | 4,208,701 | 472,991)1, 086,028 - 1,086,028 — 
ee a Nf Te ee er a eR a SUSE? a cae 
Saskatchewan—year ended Mar. 31..| 1933 | 4,787,266 47,809} 864,657 1,800 866,457 
1934 | 4,823,511 14,442! 918,927 1,242 920,169 © 
1935 | 5,203,864 16, 299}1, 027,573 1,386 1,028,959 © 
Alberta*—year ended Mar. 31....... 1933 | 2,929,946 | 486,766/1,319, 140 “* . 93,039 1412. 179 
1934 | 2,697,855 | 475,013/1, 177,870 91,605 1,269,475 
1935 | 3,224,145 | 596,815)1, 480,365 57,434 1,537,799 
British Columbia—year ended Mar. 
een acs ce cish anccnae Bakeries 1933 | 8,607,317 | 183, 225]2,224,873 96, 862 2321, (om 
1934 | 9,262,102 123, 264|2,270,396 43,949 2,314,345 
1935 110,195,935 | 134,860!2,448,042 39,301 2,487,343 
1 Twelve months ended Sept. 30, 1935. 2 Separate figures on beer are published by the Quebec 
Liquor Commission, as follows:— F 
Beer Manuf d Beer E d TT Oona 
: eer Manufacture eer Exporte on Gross — 
cies and Sold within sete pee from the Sales Paid 
: the Province. abate ae Province. to Liquor 
; Commission, 
gal. $ gal. $ Sale $ $ 
19033 Sie 20st cee 18,734,987 14,176,446 1,396,231 1,090,417 1,319,541 1,128,729 819, 780 
NOS4S hay cet es = 17,576,048 13,129,808 1,297,187 1,010,946 1,294,539 1,114,353 762, 750 
LOB eats ema 18,288,799 13,603,405 1,154,871 963 , 284 3,617,068 3,315,035 894, 08€ 


3 In Manitoba and Alberta the value of beer sales is not given but the beer taxes paid to the Boards are 
tabulated below. In this connection it should be noted that the Boards also pay the beer tax on thei 
purchases from the brewers and the beer sales of the Boards are included in the total gross sales shown above 


Manitoba. Alberta, 

Fiscal Year. Tax. Accrued Tax. seu 
$ $ ; 

TOSS ccs Sea Sash caer Sis acer Oni ame arene ater reas 281,107 39,376 398, 724 

LOR re ey Re eere tite Piece selittavet Waite are ntatascolinta\'s vl tteteual oar atocebeteveust 262,479 42,255 386, 634 

it Se ae Cee Cae eae ney mee Cr mr re 277,099 45,101 445, 06 

4 Revised since publication of the 1936 Year Book. 5 Of this amount $18,979,822 was sold fron 


the liquor stores and $8,772,854 from breweries and brewers’ warehouses. In addition sales of beer from 
breweries and brewers’ warehouses from July 24 to October 31 totalled $8,340,982, which amount shoul 
be taken into consideration in making comparisons with prior years. 6 In addition sales of beer fron 
breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $9,317,289, which amount should be taken into consideratio 
in making comparisons with prior years, Sales of domestic wine direct to customers at wineries and branel 
sales offices amounted to $557, 199, 
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41.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-36. 


Entered Ad Deduct Deduct Apparent 
FR Y for Exports Add Re-Exports Total Consump- 

iscal Year. Consump- in Imports. |of Imported] Domestic ian 

tion.} Bon Spirits.1 Exports.! , 

pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 

Boers adie, 2ities ts Ti. 4: 730,474 192,327 1,348,603 24,373 158,714 2,088,317 
GS SS kes Sake 729,678 315, 213 1,193, 123 67,283 330, 820 1,839,911 
eee As AL ood. ek ck 899, 291 875,699 1,261,541 29,329 991,563 2,015,639 
EE Ses to age ae eta el 910,316 803 , 535 1,161,169 10,978 1,008,583 1,855,459 
| HES pond sete ok hehe aad nie 1,082,785 499, 007 1,410, 637 15,958 1,087,553 1,888,918 
Moers sebis ose oes keen. 1,404,111 571, 792 1,587,475 107, 282 1, 266, 692 2,189,404 
| AIRES eR papa Rectal 1,896,357 579,420 2,374, 885 185, 630 1,460,871 3,204,161 
Te ieee ie Oe bee cee te 2,016, 802 1,143,276 2,604,769 183, 889 1,911, 634 3,669, 324 
Ny eee ee Pe so 1,926,063 1,810,197 2,446, 800 128,612 2,379, 858 3,674,590 
aegis i Sil Se 1, 180,536 2,558,327 1,990,574 19,694 2,630, 805 3,078, 988 
a ee ee ee 781,612 2,276, 137 1,421,214 83 2,016, 886 2,461,994 
ie COR ee kas ae 769, 527 1,991,994 732,306 45 1,996,113 1,497,669 
RUSTE RAG ie ae 933,946 2,478,975 718,016 1, 238 2,551, 030 1,578, 669 
Ge ae ea eh 1,063 , 928 2,215,332 713,346 45 2,205,249 1,787,312 
RRS re os Poe ee ae oe 1,621,286 3,006,544 976,563 54 2,995,181 2,609,158 


Add 


__.? Prior to 1933 export figures as given in the trade returns were in Imperial gallons. These were converted 
to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 


42.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-36. 


; Quantities Deduct Deduct 
Fiscal Produc- | Entered For Add ooo? hei Re-E <a peeeen 
er, - i place xports oo) onsump- 
ve tion. ag tae ton | Imports. in (Domestic).}| Imported tion. 
Warehouses. Warehouses. Goods. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
a 38,541,746 1,764 49,160 97,578 472,735 119 | 38,022,238 
| Sesame 36, 902,066 2,702 54,241 10,800 | 1,509,763 1,756 | 35,436,690 
| 44,080, 490 9,789 96,647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
| 48,389,995 209,398 91,928 363,548 | 3,142,048 Nil | 45,185,725 
| re 52,448, 853 344,641 152,255 394,989 | 3,786,164 Nil | 48,764,596 
| re 51,755,840 1,291,954 153,105 | 1,292,087 | 4,252,583 12 | 47,656,217 
| - aaa aes 58,397,913 1,343,986 234,701 | 1,325,630 | 3,825,003 388 | 54,825,579 
| os 65,837,410 - 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,821,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
| Sete 63,450,516 1,738, 663 259,003 | 1,864,625 | 1,481,215 2,117 | 62,100,225 
Mo .ccs os! 59,073, 685 1,831,625 230,995 | 1,832,803 270, 102 4,366 | 59,029,034 
| 52,297,431 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,458 Nil | 52,424,989 
TAMAR 40, 664,625 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 Nil | 40,814,971 
| 40,920, 623 974,161 93,602 | 1,324,494 404,939 12 | 40,258,941 
| SARS 52,078,590 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,242,518 69,994 302 | 52,040, 186 
| =e 57,154,948 875,759 88, 851 974,329 51,887 Nil | 57,093,342 


{3.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-36. 


Native. Imported. 
Apparent oc 
Fiseal Y Sane Less Apparent tion, : 
ISEDS «A OPK. Haun e Imports. Re- Consump- Native 
Piscine Pax Exports. tion. an 
Collections). Imported. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
MERU EAR orate, Sia iala cone sre nas Fe 409,913 384,211 797 383,414 793,327 
kc Ge MCE SALAS Rites se WARES 0 eae 528,355 359, 273 2,663 356,610 884, 965 
ia RP, wan ee 922,715 598,125 540 597,585 || 1,520,300 
oN ete Spar rel i i a a 806, 846 706,717 753 705,964 |} 1,512,810 
Ie hos Sid a wissen bards eave eee. ASI. tao 736,311 1,962 734,349 || 1,917,124 
RRR Coe oe eae. 1,482,686 901,857 19,321 882,536 2,000, 222 
Ra a Rn ee ee a ee 2,171,887 || 1,263,438 132,748 | 1,130,690 | 3,302,577 
RRA Se 2,770,117 || . 1,334, 792 195,227 | 1,139,565 || 3,909,682 
ES ic ee. SOE 3,920,261 1,365,321 150,056 | 1,215,265 || 5,135,526 
SR Sle ance Arde ce sara bid soe. hl ceeercn os 3,408,973 1,089, 897 18,573 1,071,324 || 4,480,297 
> sup et Seber ae et ta Sat aaa el oltre 3,337,006 $00,317 76 900,241 || 4,237,797 
on SE AAS eee i ne eee 2,478,387 684, 082 45 684,037 || 3,162,424 
(| ORES ae eee 2,679,619 523, 866 5,783 518,083 || 8,197,702 
EERE rt eer tee ee es es. 3,187,504 542,019 1,970 540,049 || 3,727,553 
BS ee hee eu el, , 2,605, 602 506, 707 61 506,646 | 3,112,248 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. : 


Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 11,028,000 (estimated — 
population as at June 1, 1936), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
strip of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as the region lying between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the 
industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies, 
and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a 
country with such a population, producing, as do our western agriculturists, mainly 
for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant. portions of 
the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the 
water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and were closed by ice for several 
months each year, the business of the central portions of the country was reduced 
to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. Thesteam railway was required, | 
therefore, for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for 
linking up with the commercial and industrial world the vast productive areas of 
the Canadian West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of 
the Canadian Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building 
of the newer transcontinental railways has given the country breadth. | 


Railway transportation, though essential in a country such as Canada, is 
nevertheless expensive for bulky and weighty commodities, and also for short dis- 
tances where the cost of repeated handling amounts to more than actual transporta- 
tion. For bulky freight, new enterprises have been either undertaken or, are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the development of the Hudson Bay route. For freight 
movement over moderate distances the motor truck, operating over the growing 
network of improved highways, is providing an increasing proportion of the service 
For inaccessible areas remote from the railways the aeroplane has provided a valuable 
addition to the transportation facilities. | 

In order to appraise the value of each of these agencies of transportation from 
this viewpoint, this chapter of the Year Book has been re-arranged and amended 
The four main agencies, namely, carriers by rail, road, water, and air, are deal 
with in Parts II, III, IV, and V of the chapter. In each Part the arrangement i 
intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment, and facilities available; (2) the cost t 
the Canadian people; and (3) the traffic carried or services performed, in so far a 
statistics are available for each picture. Unfortunately this arrangement bring 
out some rather serious gaps in the information at present available; these are pointe: 
out in the respective parts. | 

Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the de 
velopment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres § 
scattered. ‘The Post Office has been a great though little recognized factor in pre 
moting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this sam 
desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and teli 
phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particula 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The pres 
again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class mail rat 
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to all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII, and IX, 

Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward monopoly 
which has made it necessary to establish a measure of government control over those 
transportation and communication agencies which are not governmentally-owned 
and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Problems of transportation, because they are of such vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupy a large part of the time and thought of our Parlia- 
_ ments and public men. With the modern development of new forms, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation—carriers 
by rail, road, water, and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an integral 
whole. Each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation in Canada. The problem, therefore, is to adjust the conditions 
under which each of these agencies operate so that the resulting movement of 
passengers and freight may be accomplished with the maximum of economic 
efficiency, that is, at the least possible cost commensurate with desired convenience. 
| The recognition of this growing necessity for viewing the problems of transporta- 
tion and related communications as parts of a co-ordinated whole is indicated by the 
organization of the Dominion Department of Transport. This Department was 
organized on Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34, 1936, unifying in one Depart- 
ment the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, 
| civil aviation and radio. The Meteorological Service is also under the Department 
- of Transport. 

Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada, have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
| and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized world. 
_ The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the fact that the 
_ business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a “natural 
monopoly”, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
' economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a particular 
_ type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example of these con- 

solidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of the railways of 
' the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
' National Railways. 
However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
_ overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in Canada, 
_ as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged and the 
other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. This control eventually, so far as the railways within the jurisdiction of 
_ the Dominion Government were concerned, was placed in the hands of the Board 
| of Railway Commissioners. From time to time the regulatory authority of the 
Commission was extended to a limited extent to other utilities. A brief summary 
_ of the history and functions of this body follows on pp. 632-633. 
i: Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 


& 
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provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of 
Ontario, established in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established 
in 1909, the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Manitoba. In the three westernmost provinces these 
same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 


example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit . 


rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 


Railways and Canals by Prof. S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience ~ 


<4 Lee Are lek Hee; 


of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- — 


cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 


fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically — 


prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative— 
the legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 


its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- ~ 


missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 


mes 
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construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has — 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, — 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 


rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 


applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be — 


applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates | 


has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice — 


of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which — 


a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 


*Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
_ operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
_ from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 


The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 

- experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 

ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by reeommenda- 

tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1935, 96-1 p.c. of the 

applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 

- mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 

grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 

-unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
' evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
_ presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
| missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
_ Board are final and are not qualified by: previous judgments of any other court. 
| Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated: In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


BEERS. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
| Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
_ made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
_ sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision . 
_ to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
| vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
_ referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1935, 
_ the Board gave formal hearing to 10,286 cases. Its decision was appealed in 114 
| cases, 69 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 45 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS. 


; The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
_ respectively, with steam railways, electric railways, and express companies. » 


Section 1. 


Steam Railways.* 


i The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 
\ standpoint of investment and probably from that of traffic handled as well. For- 
| tunately, the statistical field is more completely covered for this form of transporta- 
| tion than for any other, since there are fairly complete figures dealing with steam 
railway mileage and equipment, finances, and traffic. . 


, * Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Publie Utilities Branch 
, ofthe Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on Steam Railways, as 
| wellas numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this volume. 
| Certain of the financial statistics of steam railways are compiled with the co-operation of officers of the 
' Department of Transport. 
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Historical Sketch.—Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway 
in 1835. This was a line only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, 
intended to expedite the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened 
for traffic in 1836, being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives 
were substituted a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built 
in Nova Scotia from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal 
from the mines to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided 
by horses, but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, 
brought over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. 
A railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway era in 
Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. These 
charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1852. The 


result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and ~ 


Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 


es ee es 


du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, to Portland, Maine, # 


was leased in 1853 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquired and the Grand Trunk 
lines were extended to Chicago. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between the Maritime ; 


Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 1844 the Im- 


perial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 agreed to re- — 


- commend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance of the sum 
required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route resulted in the 
project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to construct by 1862 


a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch lines to Pictou — 


and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, however, the 
scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, and in 1867 there 
were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under the B.N.A. Act, 
passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the 


railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviére du Loup. Later on, by acquisi- — 


tion of, lease of, or running rights over, other lines, the Intercolonial was extended 
to Montreal. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a pamphlet 


published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of a Canadian | 


Pacific railway along a route approximating that later taken. In 1851 a Parlia- 


mentary Committee reported against the enterprise at that time. In 1871 the terms 


under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion to 
commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 


of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land — 


grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. ‘The company on its side agreed to complete 


the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it — 
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efficiently. As a matter of fact, the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific—About the end of 
the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
' rent for the first seven years and 8 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The third 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the com- 
pletion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, 
the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, 
Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Manitoba Government, 
which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific and in 
1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the following de- 
cade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the public of Canada 
under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway was able to secure 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments to enable it 
to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to Montreal and so 
complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.—With two 
new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, Canadian 
railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 17,657 miles 
in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the new lines, as 
well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that immigration of 
capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas tributary to the new 
railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as had been the case with the 
C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour and capital were conscripted 
for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of operation increased, owing to the 
searcity of labour and material in Canada. The interest on the bonds had to be met, 
and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary to give assistance to the railways. 
In 1916, after having again made loans to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the 
Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in 
Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate: (1) the general problem of transportation ; 
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(2) the status of each of the three transcontinental systems; (3) the reorganization 
of any of the said systems, or their acquisition by the State; and (4) other matters 
considered by the Commission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. 
The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. 
Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their 
recommendation was that the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be 
administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation 
as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1935 are described in the latter part of Subsection 
2, pp. 644-651. 


The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 19380 and 1931 both freight and pas- 
senger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeeding 
month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates 
and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition 
of Canadian railways demanded re-adjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Royal Commission which, 
on Sept. 13, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book. During the following session of the Dominion Parliament legislation 
known as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, (c. 33) 1933, was passed. 
A summary of this legislation was given at p. 655 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment. 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given for 1835 to 1849 
and for each year from 1850 to 1935 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890's, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-35. 


Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in- 


Year. | Opera- |} Year. | Opera-|| Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- |) Year. | Opera- 

tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. 

No No No No No No 
1835:..,°2 — || 1862 2,189 || 1877 5,782 || 1892...) 14,564 || 1907 22,446 || 1921 39,191 
1836-46 22 || 1863 2,189 || 1878 6,226 |) 1893...] 15,005 || 1908 22,966 |) 1922 39,358 
1847-49 54 || 1864 2,189 || 1879 6,858 || 1894...] 15,627 || 1909 24,104 || 1923 39,654 
1S Ose 66 || 1865...] 2,240 |) 1880...] 7,194 ] 1895...] 15,977 | 1910...| 24,731 || 1924...| 40,059 
1851s 159 || 1866...] 2,278 || 1881...) 7,331 } 1896...| 16,270 | 1911...] 25,400 || 1925...] 40,350 
1852..... 205 |} 1867...| 2,278 || 1882...) 8,697 || 1897...} 16,550 |) 1912...| 26,840 || 1926...] 40,350 
LSOSr ores 506 || 1868...] 2,270 || 1883...| 9,577 || 1898...| 16,870 || 1913...:| 29,304 |} 1927...| 40,570 
TS042 ee 764 || 1869...] 2,524 || 1884...| 10,273 || 1899...| 17,250 |] 1914...| 30,795 || 1928...) 41,022 
1855..... 877 || 1870...] 2,617 }) 1885...) 10,773 || 1900...) 17,657 || 1915...) 34,882 | 1929...] 41,380 
1$56)c705 « 1,414 || 1871...] 2,695 || 1886...] 11,793 || 1901...| 18,140 || 1916...] 36,985 |) 1930...) 42,047 
LV eaeer 1,444 |] 1872...) 2,899 | 1887...| 12,184 || 1902...| 18,714 |} 1917...] 38,369 || 1931...] 42,280 
1858..... 1,863 | 1873...} 3,832 || 1888...] 12,163 ||, 1903...| 18,988 || 1918...| 38,252 | 1932...|] 42,409 
1858s S... 1,994 |) 1874...) 4,331 || 1889...) 12,628 || 1904...} 19,431 || 19191..) 38,329 |) 1933...) 42,336 
1860..... 2,065 |} 1875...| 4,804 || 1890...] 13,151 |) 1905...| 20,487 1919 2 38 495 || 1934... 42,270 
1selges 2,146 || 1876..:] 5,218 | 1891... 13,838 | 1906... 21,423 | 1999, | 3g’go5 || 1985...| 42,916 

1 June 30 for this and prior years. 2 Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,916 miles, the United 
States, Soviet Russia and British India being the only countries with greater total 
mileages, and in miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, Canada’s 
density being one mile of line for each 257 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines, of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 


The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
during the period covered while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, due to the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1927-35. 
eee eee tT) al ae Sa a ae 
Proves me Pe | 997. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1983. | 1984. | 1998: 


: miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Single Track— 


Prince Edward Island.: . 276 276 276 286 286 286 286 286 286 
Nova Scotia. ...:....... 1,424 1,421 1,420 1,418 1,418 1,410 1,410 1,406 1,397 
New Brunswick........ 1,985 | 1,935 | 1,934 | 1,984] 1,934 1,934 | 1,934] 1,930 1,929 
ATES oY isp seer Ae eaai neil 4,859 | 4,910] 4,881] 4,891] 4,926 | 4,879] 4,863 | 4,858 4,858 
AO PETIO? Pek sag, flo} oleh 10,834 | 10,866 | 10,872 | 10,938 | 10,905 | 10,908 | 10,880 | 10,842 | 10,821 
INAMIEOR AL cocci sisters 4,293 4,293 4,294 4,420 4,419 4,420 4,433 4,459 4,970 
Saskatchewan.......... 7,358 | 7,551 | 7,761] 8,166 | 8,268 | 8,438] 8,488|1 8,368 8,556 
AU SCE Pie. B.cey os he 5,139 | 5,307 | 5,516 | 5,581] 5,630] 5,652 | 5,654] 5,696 5, 760 
British Columbia....... 4,060 | 4,071 | 4,024 | 4,021} 4,097] 4,085 | 4,041] 4,028 3,942 

Gil Kahrs = 240 ey aes eee 8 58 58 58 58 8 58 8 

In United States........ 334 334 334 334 339 339 339 339 339 
Totals, Single Track..... 40,570 | 41,022 | 41,380 | 42,047 | 42,280 | 42,409 | 42,336 | 42,270 | 42,916 
Second track.......... ...| 2,645 | 2,637 | 2,658 | 2,688 | 2,688 | 2,682 | 2,531 | 2,525 2,507 
Industrial track........:. 1,611 1,662 1,607 1,623 1,606 1,578 PERE: 1,495 1,453 


Yard track and sidings. . 9,872 | 10,114 | 10,168 10,227 10, 277 | 10,335 10, 278 | 10,229 | 10,295 
Grand Totals, All OOO OS | OS | || | | I 
WP EACKS Poi oh ees | 54,698 | 55,435 | 55,813 | 56,585 | 56,851 | 57,004 | 56,679 | 56,519 | 57,171 


Rolling-Stock.—Statistics of the rolling-stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the latest seven years in Table 3. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1935 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 40-462 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 40-958 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 41-047 tons. The average tractive 


4 power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 Ib. and in 1935, 38,140 Ib. 


3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1929-35. 


Rolling-Stock. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No No. No No No 
LocoMorTivEs, 
PAGHENEETE tae eee ee ek 1,466 1,438 1,392 1,353 £333 1,291 1,200 
LGU CW Rag Sie eS A Sess 3,192 3,165 3,128 3,073 3,035 2,876 
witching e wc. tect oleae ess 796 784 780 (ole 742 727 685 
EIOCT TIO oie rity koe Ske in 36 37 40 39 39 34 34 
Wotalsy.f Nos Foes 5,531 5,451 5,007 5,266 5,187 5,087 4,795 
PASSENGER Cars. 
Mary Olsens ie Se ek S 1,999 1,980 1,975 1,933 1,924 1,907 1,745 
BECO ClASsh se cea nouns 386 Wi 364 355 855 350 295 
GSEOOINAGION 02.0) ott sie oko 492 490 469 463 461 362 
peneran} Ab Mi sh Pee ane ae 730 703 644 643 634 628 566 
“CRC 9, 218 218 264 264 261 260 257 
RAT OUT oh IFS ys 313 331 310 806 303 ’ 302 290 
BIPepinre ee Wael fe me ita 1,224 1,235 1,198 jd WS: 1,163 1,138 
_ Baggage, express and postal... 1,653 1,699 1,695 1,660 1,635 1,629 1,462 
Me Motor cars........-.......... 68 73 104 105 97 96 99 
Rr 199 254 530 526 507 490 455 
Wotalst, oy o.285 0; 75250 75346 7,611 75459 7,304 7,286 6,669 
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3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1929-35—-concluded. 


eee S00 SshahOOwsOaaxsqwvqwTvs¢yavu,)——oOvOmnm"Wm'_ 


Rolling-Stock. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. No. © No. No. 
Frericut Cars. 

Boxter coe cree ete 151,565 | 151,500 | 152,841 150,979 | 146,207 | 141,768 128,816 
Tilaittie ode onie ee Creare onbaos 19,601 17,728 17, 266 16,370 15, 837 15,124 13,501 
SOC Ke aercis oes 7 clank oietierta iar 10,408 9,479 9,281 9,048 8,522 8,744 7,467 
(Oyoy. be Aa Sea ees iri ae 22,676 2282 a1 23,091 2222 22,472 18,115 17,566 
Feit leet enranaebiotaacesrarcs wcsetoratote ie 495 516 512 480 476 468 425 
Refriveratorees anew cts es se 7,579 8,151 8,464 8,341 8, 160 7,904 6, 682 
(Oia 0(2) Se Ge RAI chow: 5, Ache rab cn 5,432 5,402 3,310 3,056 2,988 2,929 2,303 
MotalSsc sone 217,756 | 215,027 | 214,765 | 210,996 | 204,662 | 195,052 176,760 
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Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways. 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
sarnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and governmental aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the subsection. 
Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9 of the following subsection, 
where they are shown in relation to traffic. 

Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
- shown in Table 4 for the years 1901 to 1935. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 5. 


4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, as at June 30, 1901-19, and Dee. 31, 1919-35. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive were given on p. 649 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Year. Stocks. Poet Total Year. Stocks. Nandos Total.1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1901... 424,414,314] 391,696,523] 816,110, 837)| 19193. .| 1,100,301, 195 914,823,515) 2,015, 124,710 
1902... 460,401,863} 404,806,847} 865,208,710 aia |e 
1903.... 483,770,312|  424,100,762| 907,871,074\| 19194. .| 1,104,409,122} 931,756,484 2,036, 165, 606 
1904....| ~ 492,752,530| 449,114,035]  941,866,565|| 1920...| 1,323,705,962} 846,324, 166 2,170,030, 128 
1905.... 526,353,951] 465,543,967) 991,897,918] 1921...| 1,372,545,165) 792, 142,471} 2,164, 687, 636 
1906.... 561,655,395; 504,226,234] 1,065,881, 629|| 1922...) 1,415, 628,322 743, 653,809] 2,159,277, 131 
1907.... 588,568,591} 583,369,217| 1,171,937,808|| 1923...) 1,385 080,426 1,879,593,612] 3, 264,674,038 
1908... 607,891,349} 631,869,664] 1,239, 761,013] 1924...) 1,401, 263,285) 2,012, 602,328 3,413, 865, 613 
19095... : 647,534,647} 660,946, 769] 1,308,481, 416) 1925...| 1,378, 706,860) 2,092,374, 049 3,471, 080, 909 
TOTO Sr 687,557,387| 722,740,300) 1,410,297, 687] 19262..| 1,361,758, 426) 2,144,999, 621] 3,506, 758, 047 
VON Bae 749, 207,687| 779,481,514] 1,528, 689,201] 19272. .| 1,330,215, 248) 2,252, 256,367 3,582,471, 615 
1902. 5 770,459,351| 818,478,175) 1,588,937,526|| 19282. .| 1,357,017, 703 2,306,554, 996) 3,663,572, 699 
AQIS oc 918,573,740} 613,256,952] 1,531,830, 692] 19292..| 1,405,622,070| 2,497,054, 907 3, 902,676,977 
1914....| 1,026,418,123] 782,402,638) 1,808,820, 761] 19302..} 1,431,324, 003 2,595, 145,308) 4,026,469, 311 

19312. .| 1,438,050, 759} 2,793,971,329| 4,232,022, 088 
1915....| 1,024,085,983] 851,724,905] 1,875,810, 888|| 19322..] 1,437,489, 430) 2,934, 182,332 4,371, 671, 762 
1916....| 1,024,264,325| 868,861,449] 1,893, 125,774|| 19332. .| 1,438,834,552| 2,951, 690, 468 4,390,525, 020 
1917....| 1,089.114,875} 896,005,116] 1,985, 119,991] 19342. .|. 1,437,334, 152| 2,966,505, 594 4,403, 839, 746 
1918....| 1,093,885,495| 905,994,999] 1,999,880, 494] 19352. .| 1,433, 849,530) 3,026,414, 779 4, 460, 264, 309 


te ee ee er ee 


1 Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 


provincial railways in 1923 and later years. 


Canadian railways. 


3 June 30 for this and prior years. 


2 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by 


4 Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1935. 


R ‘] 4s abe Capital ne Operating 
‘peal’ ons Liability. from Expenses. 
Mileage. Operation. 
miles. $ $ $ 

Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd..:.............. - 3,095, 628 - - 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............... 323-75 15,462,850 1,560,817 1,374, 750 
MCAT POUCLINICTOT ee cece or ore ro 10-60 629, 800 68, 568 , 882 
» Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay......:........ 84-72 2,602, 000 33, 856 77,358 
Meee bis RONG es) eee eee bec gee an cael ee 90-32 4,978,879 166, 932 107,098 
moanadavand Gull Terminal,.5.v..ocsceve. bee ee, 38-10 1, 740, 000 72, 699 65, 534 
Canada Southern (Lessor)............s.00c0000. 381-04 44,365,000 12, 813, 835 7,729,588 
PNAC AT N AtIONAl. cake ox xh eek sine «Por awisiegmett a’ 21, 876-79 113,095, 117,448 2] 144,596,516 135, 094,079 
POI ACIITCO Me ore ee ce eee 17, 288-90 41, 184,139,441 2) 128,962,239 103, 158,542 
sCentral Vermont Railway; Inc................. 25-33 - 147,927 159,973 
rows Neat Southern 2. 30-0 3 ss... cs cee dess 53-32 4,295, 000 18,124 37, 687 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co............. 31-29 1,352,508 153,477 120, 236 

metro River Tunnel Cove, oc oi cs. ceewoe oon 4 10, 500, 000 - - 
mastern British Columbia, ..0.22........s00+ey. 6 - 4,857 16,731 
MESES MCLIMINALL St x Heli ones dee eee ee eca den 21-44 976, 000 219,359 141,442 
Greater Winnipeg Water District............... 92-00 1, 843, 286 151,078 107, 762 
MICS AMIS aCe Meee Se Nk ahel NTS Ake UP eee 510-07 33,358, 849 295, 483 384, 153 

| International Bridge and Terminal Co.......... 1-06 300, 000 _ - 
BAM RC One te Aa eis Sick nk oe Ln hess DNs Pape ben 5-10 102,388 8, 633 10, 620 
| Maritime Coal, Railway and Power Co......... 12-20 699, 743 108, 835 62,210 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.;:................ 75-74 4,800, 000 210, 190 321,713 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................... 5-37 1,263,000 28,694 28, 703 
RADIO’ Ville e UNOOLON Soe eSNG asters tui orioiw Gupta hares 41-74 1, 200, 000 371,420 2638, 816 
’ Nelson and Fort Sheppard.................000%. 60-87 2; 846, 800 102, 462 76, 107 
mominsinvweentrals ote «ee hk, en oe 59-74 4,471,131 859,327 339, 261 
BrortWerncMibertien (saree cece feces cc icae le 927-62 29,595, 000 1, 835,062 1,418,326 
mitawarand New YORK, o5si5 sci ies oes ee ss 58°77 2,100, 000 131, 630 208, 109 
MeACILIC: GresseePIASLELI i. 5. ac. 5 boca ono s.ec'e oo ons 347-80 82,577, 999 591,389 531,366 
Pere Marquette (including L.E.D.R.).......... 319-02 8, 122,026 3,979,455 2,353, 289 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co.......... 25-37 6, 265, 670 247, 824 301,014 
imexoberval and Saguenay .... 2.0... ccc ccc cece eee 29-04 3,330, 000 312,631 132, 500 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................. 60-69 2,153,599 356, 795 538,012 
mynes” ANG AOWISDULE ite ves soc eveed oes an ole 70-29 4,928, 648 1,310,369 1,028,519 
BSI INCOR ems Ape. Sees ane ed: 113-00 3, 856, 336 177,498 167,991 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario?........... 514-69 42,707,985 4,057,148 2,713, 626 
BerOWsaita ARIAHGS 100603 a athe tee ccc cls. 4-51 , 000 27,408 27,770 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo................. 111-03 10,567,000 1,493,277 1, 189, 492 

Mecontor Lerminsis te sf ie tas ae eck. 3-10 24, 224, 800 - Lina 

mee. BurenbBrigse Conc. od... te os bo cateso eke 0-28 250, 000 ~ - 
_ Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern............... 111-38 23,500, 000 333, 259 272,837 
meabash (im'tCanaday As 0e5 YC.. oso se arake 245-40 - 4,791,556 3,925, 824 

| ESR NE De ae eee eens 7 - ,526 3,979 

Totals (Including Trackage Rights 

Hupleations) os was eases cnsers 44,031-48 |4,664,378,764 5} 310,107,155 263,942,899 

| Pal ad Si = Le 
| Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)............ 23, 684-24 - 173, 184, 502 158, 926, 249 


_U.S. lines for Canadian Pacific. 


_ during the year. -7 Included in C.P.R. 


operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 
® Includes $204,114,455 Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


2 Including capital of leased lines. 


1 Includes 26-18 miles of joint track. Canadian lines only for Canadian National, but Canadian and 


3 Constructed and 
4 Included with Canada Southern Rly. 
6 Ceased operations 


Capital Investment.—When comparison is made between the ‘figures of 


Table 6 below and those of Table 4, it is seen that the capital liability of the steam 
‘Yailways is considerably greater than the actual investment in physical property 
by the railways at the same date. This discrepancy is largely accounted for by 
the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 4 includes loans and 
advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National Railways 
|and unpaid accrued interest on Government loans which, up to Dec. 31, 1935, 
amounted to $495,030,137 as shown in Table 16. A further factor in the discrepancy 
is that some of the outstanding railway stocks represent little actual investment in 
physical property. 
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6.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar — 
years 1930-35. 


; 
; 
Investment. 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. : 
nS 1 eT A Mee es ML Be Sook cases Be eae BENS ape eee ete lee ae Se ee 
New Lines— $ $ $ $ $ $ ; 
Roads ceases - 24,397, 606 20, 761,545 3,175,095 195, 729 10,901 89,713 — 
Equipment...-. 31, 167 632 = 12,322 - - @ 
General....... 536, 602 1,588, 108 371,262 620 86 |Cr. 56 
Totals. . 22k 24,965,375 22,350, 280 3,546, 357 208, 671 10, 987 89,657 © 
Additions and | | —_———_——. —— — | —— — ——— —| ———_—_—_—— | 
Betterments— 
Roady... cst-s 32,249,326 18,985, 855 3,592,569 3,927,865 |Cr. 5,354, 7038 2,656,051 — 
Equipment... 32,839, 021 19,113,108 |Cr. 4,090, 763 |Cr. 3,930,692 |Cr. 3,494,711 |Cr. 6,519,191 f 
Generals. 3.32. 3, 380, 533 1,916, 857 7,254 M920 ers 2,811 5,641 — 
Undistributed .|Cr. 8, 662 69,754 |Cr. 24,836 92,590 |Cr. 163,872 53,862 — 
MRotalsiycn ot « 68, 420, 218 40,085,574 |Cr. 405,776 107, 684 Cr. 9,016,097 |Cr. 3,803,637 ; 
Undistributed !.|Cr.15, 223,021 |Cr. 8,597, 547 977,301 |Cr. 21,017,200 22,774,651 |Cr. 67,902,913 
Total Invest- |———————_|_—_____—_- ——| —— | | —_ —___—_—__ i 
ments, as at ¢ 
Decssl sees e 3,328, 208,911 }3,382,047,218 |13,386,165,100 13,365,464, 255 13,379, 233, 796 | 3,307,616, a 
A A Mie, Mah eS RN Sesh Tcl niet aide ET a Be a RT ee 
1 Details of this item are given in the Annual Report on Steam Railway Statistics issued by the Trans- — 
portation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. i 
: 


Earnings and Expenses.—Operating expenses of Canadian railways rose ~ 
during 1918, 1919 and 1920, much more than operating revenues, and the opera ting z 
ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. 
and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the opera-— 
tion of the United States railways when that country entered the World War and 
increased the rates of pay of the railway employees. The Canadian railways vera 
also obliged to make corresponding increases and this increase in payroll has been 
the chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corres—_ 
ponding reductions in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the 
high operating ratio. The gross earnings and operating expenses of individual 
railways in the latest year appear in Table 5 above. 
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7.—_Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-35. 


Per Mile of Line. Per Revenue 


Ratio of Train Mile. 

Year. Gross Operating | Expenses |——— |S 
Earnings. | Expenses. to Gross |Operating Net Gross Operating | 
Receipts. ||Earnings. | Expenses. |Harnings. Earnings. Expenses | 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 

1915 (June 30)..] 199,843,072 | 147,731,099 73-92 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
1916 ( 261,888,654 | 180,542,259 68-94 6,943 4, 823 2,120 2-358 1-623 © 

197 Coes se 310,771,479 | 222,890,637 71-72 8,051 5,774 2,200 2-683 1-925 
1918 ( “  )..} 330,220,150 | 278,955,436 82-96 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 — 
1919( “ )..| 382,976,901 | 341,866,509 89-27 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3-292 
1919 (Dec. 31) .| 408,598,361 | 376,789,093 92-26 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 | 
1920( “  ).| 492,101,104 | 478,248,154 97-18 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 A 
1921¢( “  ).| 458,008,891 | 422,581,205 92-25 11, 636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 tl 
1922( “  ).}| 440,687,128 | 393,927,406 89-39 11,196 10, 008 1,188 4-072 1 3°6402 
1923 ( “ ).} 478,888,047 | 413,862,818 86-52 12,098 10, 434 1, 664 4-1801 3-616! 
1924( “  ).| 445,923,877 | 328,483,908 85-77 11, 233 9,548 1,685 4-119 1 3-533) 
1925( ‘“  ).| 455,297,288 | 372,149,656 81-70 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-132 1 3-3781 
1926( “  ).}| 498,599,754 | 389,508,452 78°91 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-298 1 3-391b 
1927( “ — ).} 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 81-68 12,350 10, 047 2,303 4-221 1 3-448t 
1928( “ ).| 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 78-52 13, 840 10, 791 3,049 4-461 1 3508 
1929( “  ).| 534,106,045 | 433,077,113 81-08 13, 068 10, 596 2,472 4-4921 23-6481 
1930( “  ).| 454,281,650 | 380,723,411 83-86 10, 897 9,133 1,764 4-150! 3-538 — 
1931 ( “ ).| 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 89:53 8,502 7,612 890 3: 747 1 3°435 — 
1932( “  ).} 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 87-48 6,922 6,055 867 3-507 1 3:157 | 
1983 ( “ ).| 270,278,276 | 233,133,108 86-26 6,365 5,490 875 3-528 1 3-153 | 

1934 ( “ .).| 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 83-77 (ja lllla 5,956 1,155 3+ 738 1 3-128 
1985( “ ).} 810,107,155 | 263,942,899 85-11 7,250 6,170 1,080 3-751 3-193 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. © 
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8.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1932-35. 
a 


Item of Expenditure. 1932. 19383. 1934, 1935. 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 50,527,939] 19-69] 48,226,441] 20-69] 53,502,807] 21-23] 55,250,291! 20-93 
RA CHUIDGIODS gcse cifs ee 49,583,336] 19-32] 47,962,504) 20-57] 54,004,990] 21-43] 57,424, 660| 21-76 
Traffic expenses........... 13,233,968} 5-15) 11,814,750) 5-07} 11,517,145] 4-57] 11,807,234| 4-47 
Transportation............ 129, 148,955] 50-32) 112,329,273] 48-18] 118,639,517| 47-08] 124,359,790] 47-12 
General and misc. expenses.} 14,174,177] 5-52\| 12,800,140] 5-49] 14,335,208] 5-69 15,100,924) 5-72 
"Totals >i. ...2 5. ---.| 256, 668,3751100-00!| 233,133 ,108'100-09|| 251,999, 6671100-00] 263,942,8991100-00 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The data in Table 9 show the numbers of 
employees and salaries and wages as reported by the railways for 1926 to 1935 
inclusive. The Canadian National Railways brought into their railway accounts 
in 1928 the commercial telegraph employees, and these have been added for 1926 
and 1927 in this table to make the data comparable. Because of inability of the 
railways to supply strictly comparable data for previous years, the number of 
employees and wages have been omitted for such, but index numbers have been 
computed for 1912-35 on as nearly comparable bases as possible, using 1926 data 
as equal to 100. The number of employees fluctuates with the volume of traffic, 
' but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are affected by the number of 
_ employees, rates of pay, and by the time worked. The rapid increase in the average 
wage in 1918 and 1919 was due to large increases in rates of pay corresponding to the 
“Macadoo Award” in the United States. Also the fluctuations in 1932-35 were due 
to reductions and restorations in basic rates of pay. 


§.—Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and Wages, and 
Ratio of Salaries and Wages to Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1912-35. 


Salaries. Average of Ratio of Salaries 

Employees. and Wages. Salaries and Wages. and Wages to— 
Year. fale, Pies, EE EN PES os on a oe Kopin pears aoe ear can Boise 

Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted ; 
Number.1| Index Amount.! Index || Amount.| Index Y Sli : ees. 
: Number. Number. Number. Se Epon. 

$ > pe: DC 

1912 (June 30)... - 92-2 - 38-2 604 41-7 43-0 62-5 
NBT ee ee - 105-7 - 46-9 648 44-8 45-1 63-6 
1914 (° “« eh - 94-1 - 45-3 702 48-5 46-0 62-5 
1915 sf eas - 81-6 - 38-6 690 47-7 47-7 64-5 
1916 RAD RTS - 92-0 - 44-0 699 48-3 41-5 60-2 
oie (, “ a 86-4 - 52-5 887 61-3 41-7 58-2 
1918 ( “ ae - 84-9 - 61-7 1,061 73°3 46-1 55:6 
OO COR a - 93-9 - 84-6 1,316 90-8 54-6 61-1 
1919 (Dee. 31).. - 102-7 - 94-5 1, 343 92-7 57-1 61-9 
mo20 (“6 ).5: - 109-5 - 117-7 1,569 108-4 59-0 60-7 
TA CR eae ieee - 99-1 - 100-3 1,478 102-1 54-1 58-6 
mize ee) - 98-0 - 94-5 1,408 97-2 52-9 59-2 
1923 bho WEES. - 103-0 ~ 100-9 1,430 98-8 52-8 61-1 
1924 Ralp AYee ~ 98-1 - 95-2 1,416 97-8 53-5 62-5 
1925 (deobng \ae ~ 95-8 - 94-3 1,438 99-3 52-0 63-6 
maeo ( °* .- )s3.1- 179;800 100-0 || 260,350,390 100-0 1,448 100-0 45-7 58-0 
1927 Ra fe ate bop RG ER: 101-3 || 273,932,396 105-2 1,504 103-9 48-1 58-9 
1928 * Mite oi flO 104-4 |) 287,775,316 110-5 1,533 105-9 47-0 59-8 
1929 ae ...| 187,846 104-5 |} 290,732,500 111-7 1,548 106-9 48-9 60-2 
1930 . oe 174, 485 97-0 || 268,347,374 103-1 1,538 106-2 55-4 66-1 
(1931 iS ...| 154,569 86-0 |} 229,499, 505 88-2 1,485 102-6 58-5 65-4 
1932 Ss ei 132, 678 73°8 || 181,113,588 69-6 1,365 94-3 56-4 64°5 
1933 ( ad-hin 12d, 923 67-8 || 158,326, 445 60-8 1,299 89-7 53-9 62-5 
Berane os eat 122,320 70-8 || 163,336, 635 62-7 1, 283 88-6 54:3 64-8 
yet” 1275526 70-9 || 172,956, 218 66-4 1,356 93-6 51-2 60-1 


mosh (¢  “ 


1 Owing to the inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for the years prior to 1926, 
| statistics ot employees and wages which were given on p. 664 of the 1936 Year Book have been omitted 
here; the adjusted index numbers express the relation with later yearsas closely as it can be approximated. 
, # Ratio of salaries and wages chargeable to operating expenses only for 1926 and subsequent years. . 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Do- 
minion, Provincial and even municipal governments to extend some form of as- 
sistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. Table 10 shows the areas of the land granted as subsidies and for 
tight of way, station grounds and townsite purposes to steam railway companies 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies 
in the case of the Dominion Government. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 


per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway, as shown an- — 


alytically in Table 11. Table 12 records the details of the most recent type of 


assistance given to private railways, v2z., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of : 


the interest thereupon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to 


borrow money at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have - 


had to be paid. 


10.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dec. 31, 1935. 


Grants for 
3 srs of Way, 
onus tation 
Item. Grants.3 Grounds and Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres. 
GRANTED BY— 
SB Yel rsstihts) PARR AO an ns Rao aana 6 SSR Honea 31, 783, 654-88 97, 987-60 |31, 881, 642-48 
INIOM AIS COLL T noe bree score eee aerate atc pentane sas opoeaers 160, 000-00 Nil 160, 000-00 
Nawab Luis WiIGKe & co.co7s Chote sis aise o> se eed acter micialerece's 1,788, 392-00 Nil 1,788, 392-00 
QueCDeCe Soka Seta oc sp poe eens Mat es 2; 085, 710-00 Nil 2,085, 710-00 
CONCEIO ee ee ele eee crcaeg Set cbtiere oieeiera aleve seercisis 3,241, 207-01 229,501-97 | 3,470, 708-98 
WAG 8 ees ee ee Te chats torr Larne tereretetes caserrt Nil 249-73 249-73 
Saclcate Hewes cumictrcvleie clone tation care olen ater oteisier lene terri evececsten Nil 5, 929-52 5, 929-52 
TA LEROE LE eet ee ce eet oie eres Se ith Refers gia ca aga Nil 492-45 492-45 
British Colum Didearce o dee cob citer noea ee eecreete ities solseiale 8, 233,410-00 9,096-03 | 8,242, 506-03 2 


47,292,373 -89 343 257-30 |47,635, 631-19 


ee a) SE 


GRANTED TO— 


———_—— 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay...........-.+++++: Nil 215,277-21 |. 215,277-21 
Canadian National Lines— : 

Bessemer and. Barry SB saYere cs celesrseise= loeb iniege eer Nil 9-00 9-00 

Canadian INatiOnal pa: tania: eerie tocic sisi es op elope <a Nil 3, 740-83 3, 740-83 

Canadian North wWesternine.. 9... t-te cle oe rte sie Nil 1, 450-12 1, 450-12 


Canadian Northern (main line and branches)........ 


3, 422,528-00 18, 420-33 | 3,440, 948-33 
Ganadian Northern-Albertac. oo. .0. cehiee« cs = braces Nil 


1, 582-14 1,582-14 


Canadian Northern Manitoba..............--ss+e08- Nil 73-16 73:16 
G@anadian Northern) Ontario. ser > acts e te - setenv Nil 1,740-19 1,740-19 
Ganadian Northern Pacine so. ..-2 me cme. so bseiol Nil 5, 327-48 5,327-43 
Canadian Northern Saskatchewan............+++++: Nil 30-36 30:36 
Central OntaniOsaccncctanacee dose co rceioac oct Picreir: Nil 55-36 55-36 
Grandcrrinke cone cco laces cies nycitc bre eicyonc nets uit oe Nil 25-03 25-03 
Grand Trunk Pacific (main line).............0--..-- Nil 15,171-80 15, 171-80 
Grand. Trunle Bacitie branches fries -sspie.en se ae Nil 1, 942-57 1,942-57 
Manitoba, Northern. 1a. ccccee aot es bite eitalcln set tetalerate Nil 2,384-84 2,384-84 
Manitoba and South Masterns.. csc ae cecsts sl tietnisials 680, 320-00 Nil 680, 320-00 
National Dranscomtinentaleg. cue sci ereeueleeteks alee teen Nil 15-02 15-02 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad 
ANG: SteaI DOR Ge Oo teers acmietaoee station 1,625,344-00 1,900-03 | 1,627, 244-03 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 643. 
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10.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dee. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Grants for 
- oe of Way, 
onus tation 
Item. Grants. Grounds and Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes.‘ 
acres. acres. acres. 
GRANTED TO— 
Canadian Pacific Lines— 
MPR MIRON ytd en conan oie cee keen. t.. Nil 87-10 87-10 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Co.................. 1,101, 712-00 1,997-64 | 1,103, 709-64 
PURE EOMREMY neers G, hi hicks Sin 004 Rte ee cekckis Nil 567-52 567-52 
Algoma Eastern Terminals.......................... Nil 42-40 42-40 
GMP ENY BUG TamOntoncy sso. 66 asic 1 kkk tone caees, 1, 820, 685-08 2,567-97 | 1,823, 253-05 
ampbellford, Lake Ontario and Western........... Nil 18-66 18-66 
Canadian Pacific (main line)........................ 18, 206, 985-80 37, 204-85 |18,244, 190-65 
Canadian Pacific branches.......................... 1, 609, 024-00 15, 426-86 | 1,624, 450-86 
Pepi on, Western eee ee Nil 1-60 1-60 
Georgian Bay and Seaboard........................ Nil 2-16 2-16 
Cclengerry atid Stormont....:................3.....) Nil 1-69 1-69 
<sreat orth: Weet Central, .......5.65.....0.0..... 320, 000-00 5-80 320, 005-80 
re at al in dt a a te aie Nil 1-67 1-67 
TSGEMD MN OMOM. SRA Oot bie ont Che tiiaslce be, Nil 2, 282-27 2,282-27 
Bangs aid Pombroke... 0... .<01csaessci-s....., Nil 15-83 15-83 
ROuronan Cantal oi seit ssh. ho REBEL Nil 286-79 286-79 
Lacombe and North Western........................ Nil 230-19 230-19 
Manitoba North Western............................ 1,501,376-00 1,346-84 | 1,502, 722-84 
Manitoba South Western Colonization............... 1,396, 800-00 296-56 | 1,397,096-56 
Manitoulin and North Shore........................ Nil 97-74 97-74 
Walgepinne Siecan seek kl fides fe Se Nil 18-38 18-38 
Nicola, Kamloops and Similkameen................. Nil 202-88 202-88 
pari mL Cobo 2. fore nee eee AS RES Nil 6-36 6 
Saskatchewan and Western.......................... 98, 880-00 17-42 98, 897-42 
RMON ANG OlOnAgaN ose. cdsctclsc. i 241-95 241-95 
rows Nestisouthern, 65.0000) fess) nk. Nil 1-55 1-55 
Greater Winnipeg Water District........................ Nil 2,351-94 2,351-94 
od ec lit Co i 9  ap e Weca  AA a  Sal IN Nil 19-71 19-71 
Manitoba Rly. Co. (Nor. Pac. and Man. Rly dees 4. Nil 6-38 6-38 
Northern Alberta Railways— 
Alberta and Great Waterways...................... Nil 2,541-99 2,541-99 
El atos i SUE Ys EE Sane ae erg ep ae an Sipe Nil 708-27 708-27 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia— 
Pipsene: sey Fe Pant hee ror BSS . Nil 2,896-06 2,896-06 
Maren Prairie ranch c..% 25004 «ecto ok occ. oe, Nil 327-57 327-57 
POPC MOLDOVA DerCa Jeri co, CALS ide Nil 279-41 279-41 
RaerneGrent Heater ce ar Or ae. ee te boc Nil 1,326-63 1,326-63 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario..................... Nil 546-63 546-63 
Remenuter mower tra. Pee os. oh enous eteet Nil 10-02 10-02 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern Railway and Navigation 
Savon Keetren ts Gales SOdE LES. fll, Te aerate Nil 71-90 71-90 
PRIMO Greets eo EM St aR Rca, Nil 54-69 54-69 
BOER oe eed. bbe kes LUE LPN Re). 4 SAS $1,783,654 -88 343 257-30 | 32,126,912-18 
1 Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of Quebec. 2 Includes 4,065,076 
acres repurchased from B. C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 3 Grants by Do- 
minion Government only. 4 Made by Dominion Government and by provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


11.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1935. 


[a 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ | $ 
MOEUDSIGIOS. «a0 soc ce ode csc econ 119,972,979 || Cash subsidies................-c60.. 33,391, 669 
eel ie apc lee aaa ad I 15, 142,633 |-————______________ 
By Municipalities. 
Paid to Quebec Government........ 5, 160, 053 
Cost of lines handed over toC.P.R... 37,791,435 || Cash subsidies, ..:......<.0ceseeecece 13,301,691 
Total Aid by Dominion........ 178,067,100 Crear OUR 6 oss am, ee tt 224,760,460 


i a ee 
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12.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dee. 31, 1935. 
Ne ————————————————————————————————eeee ty 
Outstanding 


Government. Dec. 31, 1935. 

fae a 

$ & 

New Brumswick. ccs cseseciecsceanecssecacerctae sects vee cee seis viecee eens conan sian ts ciniris ernie 3,644,977 @ 
Ontario. scis coe dooce caea de pak Con ce eee re cea be hac du pe Marcha 6 MMR ote e aioe serie eh Ast eens ate 7,859, 998 

Manitoba. ccs wsso arelosasce natn ohiscas ine.re ts ponte. qipl aiden nce/nlgja\s/eiacn ais farnietavelseanes “ane Ohya rears eWE Ce BES * 3,000,000. @ 

SanlcatGhewall (..<-s-s:cmues sce ous os s ween ae oie Hei a Seine s an sw o/s uw op ae sem ens)we esa anien ee 17,904,062 

Alberts... 2... 202 cece weness cece nteecewensinectarscwenesees EMR ADEE hoaacno non oe Gane t. 18,394,428 

British Columbians. « vases sega essen nen anne es dense cssnesscenty sssten Scan ea suteeM tae Wemee 45,186,001 - ‘s 

Total Guaranteed by Provincial Governments..............--.++-++s++0++- 95,989, 466 ; 

Dominion Government. .........cccscecscecssecrrcs Se ee Pt A Arbac ni tt oe 721,534,6321 — 
Grand To€al. «. o..2c)- chaste Sees bun ein c sis a biphs 2 o\aiele DBloleroe Hie wieltoe lahat gale ede ments 817,524,098 


Beane eR rab detached eee ener eed kas eee eee Aen ae Ee a 
1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk | 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National system, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by — 
the Dominion Government, nor Government-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself, but it does — 
include $48,000,000 advanced to the Canadian Pacific Railway by the banks and guaranteed by the Domin- — 
ion Government. This latter sum is not included in the railway guarantees in Public Accounts, being — 
shown as a Relief Act guarantee. ) ? 
+ 

if 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island | 
railway, opened in April, 1875, have, since their construction, been owned and oper- — 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- — 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental railway from Moncton, — 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period — 
of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the Great War, — 
the company was unable to take over the operation of the road when completed ~ 
in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and was also obliged 
to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was 
isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired — 
in recent years. The Hudson Bay Railway is a direct liability of the Dominion 
Government and is being operated by the Canadian National for the Government — 
from April 1, 1935, but is not included in the data for Canadian National Railways. 
To Mar. 31, 1936, the total cost of this railway was $33,605,777, and of terminal — 
work at Churchill $13,694,421, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,218 on the 
terminal at Nelson, some of which was salvaged.* 


aie 


* These figures of total cost include deficits from operations during construction. 
13.—Canadian Government Investments in Railways, including Loans, to Mar. 31, é 
1936,! and for the fiscal year 1936. . 


Nors.—Summarized from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals (now the — 
Department of Transport). These investments were given by individual railways on pp. 671-672 of the 
1936 Year Book. Since, except for the Hudson Bay Railway and loans to the Canadian National, they — 
have changed little in recent years, they are repeated here, only insofar as the main items of interest are 
concerned. 7 
NN —————————— EEE | 


Expenditure T 
: ; otal 
Account. Fiscal Year Exp endituresl 
$ $ 5 
1. Canadian Government Railways. 

A. Roaps ENTRUSTED TO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS— * 
Intercolonial Railway system........... edge Sake Rea en oo csr Cr. 102,972 132, 283, 653 
Princeilidward Island: Railway onc ssce cca eceeieie aoe mses ane ee pcan ene Cr: 33, 269 16,500,277. 
National Transcontinental Railway.......... entries re eS Cry - 117,211 168, 350, 661 
Otherratl Was. ose. cceteeralekes ere rae alee et ckeheds egahate emake laste ay starear Nil 71,745,412 

TOpats ok. eee a Cr. 253,452 | 388,880,003 


1 Includes certain operating losses up to 1932. 


ie aaa sper -. 
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13.—Canadian Government Investments in Railways, including Loans, to Mar. 31, 
1936,! and for the fiscal year 1936—concluded. 


3S63ww—wmowow@#@worwO0aql io 


Expenditure 
: J Total 
Account. Fiscal Year Expenditure. 
1936. 
cs ee et a Rs a EE 2 Sy SR a la PT et 
; $ $ 
1, Canadian Government Railways—concluded. 
B. Roaps Nor Entrustep to Canapian NationaL RALWAYs— 
Hudece Bay lKuilway hn. acide ation oe Sen 158,540 32,555, 943 
rimason Bay Nelson terminal. i... > wares sss cuocics.. seein... Nil 6, 240, 201 
Hudson Bay Churchill terminal...........................000 ooo, 121, 240 13, 147,077 
BE ni rie nee ag A ena ae ah lak es aca a Sa 279,780 51,943,221 
Totals, Canadian Government Railways................ 26,328 440,823,224 
2. Other Items. 

Re A en en et eee Nil 71,539 
Porchase Canadian Northern stock ...0 5000 ee Nil 10, 000, 000 
Loans to Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, Canadian 

National, and for purchases of equipment.....................0......... 9,336, 790 681, 917, 660 
Barend ME runthe Rail way doeounts yi. 97) 72S Pos oes ss cd cc covounende cn, Nil 25, 729, 133 

_ Canadian Pacific Railway grant and value of railways transferred.......... Nil 62,791, 435 

ccceilocnay ig y, BERS SRO, amie NAR LES SABO eet Test Oe Rc Nil — 1,369, 007 
Ratsic; Wither Lents os ee ee eh . 9,386,791 781,878,774 
(erg TE De 0 7 ee a ae a eran eee oe 9,363,118 | 1,222,701,998 


a 


1 Includes certain operating losses up to 1932. 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System. * 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, ec. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the, Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
_ The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
_ Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the considerations to_be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian’ National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which“also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
| Railways (c. 13, 1919). 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.{—In Table 14 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The “United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
‘England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, and, 
from Feb. 1, 1930, the Central Vermont. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 


i... For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 


|_ For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1935, 
‘Bee Steam Railway Statistics, 1935, and Canadian National Railways, 1923-35, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, also the Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways. 
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to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. 


Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 14 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after consolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 
was $54,634,323, but the light traffic in 1932 so reduced gross revenues that, with 
increased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074. It was reduced 
slightly in 1933 to $97,651,957, in 1934 to $89,662,354, and in 1935 to $84,827,858. 


The figures of Table 14, taken from the accounts of the railways, are as at Dec. 31. 


14.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt, . 


and Deficits of the Canadian National Railways,! calendar years 1923-35. 


DOS SS a eS SS SS eee 
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aay Raileay Net Operating Revenues.? es Core ae 
Year. Operating Operating | Canadian United deducting 
Revenues. Expenses. Lines. States Lines. Total. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TODS. eo staue ee 256,961,590 | 235,838,046 12,543, 443 8,580, 101 21,123,544 13,501, 649 
LQ DA nn Sot AOR 239,596,670 | 221,622,049 12,494,459 5,480, 162 17,974,621 14,772,328 
19255-0somauae 249,411,884 | 216,290,434 24,702,755 8,418, 695 33, 121,450 30,443,852 — 
1926S ae ee 270,982,223 | 223,561,262 36,312,349 11,108, 612 47,420, 961 41,586, 242 
NOT sence nce 274,879,118 | 233,305, 267 30,959,378 10,614, 473 41,573,851 36,325,419 
1908. ene sees 304,591,268 | 249,731,696 42,638, 750 12, 220,822 54,859,572 44,449,780 
1920; eet ee 290,496,980 | 248,632,275 30,998, 589 10, 866, 116 41, 864, 705 32,095,275 
193 Oi see octet 250,368,998 | 228,288,023 16, 944, 523 5, 136, 452 22,080,975 15,730,227 
19S Teer eee 200,505,162 | 199,312,995 ‘ 1,189, 854 1,192,167 ||Dr. 5,282,650 
LOS Dia Ae 161,103,594 | 155,208,161 5, 647,334 248,099 5,895,433 |Dr. 4,041,640 — 
1933 nae eh acs 148,519,742 | 142,812,559 4,128,998 1,578, 185 5,707,183 ||Dr. 3,552,286 
1G3a Pee. oe 164, 902, 502 151,936, 079 10,527,798 2,438, 625 12,966, 423 6,305,050 — 
LOS aad oot core fs bay 173, 184,502 | 158,926,249 9, 502, 437 4,755,816 14, 258, 253 4,590,610 — 
alee eas bene Soe eas, Seo ee 2 ed lee See TS. Se a SS eS 
Interest Debit Balances to Cumulative Deficits, 
on Profit and Loss including Profit and Loss 
Funded Debt. Account. Balances. 
: : Profit and : : 
Year. On Including Excluding : Including | Excluding 
On Dominion || Govern- Govern- Loss Debits. Govern- Govern- 
Public Govern- ment ment ment ment 
Debt ment Loan Loan Loan Loan 
Loans. Interest. Interest. Interest. Interest, 
$ $ $ $ $- $ $ 
1923; Sfc# 35,041,380 | 30,157,944 |) 51,697,675 21,539, 731 2,936,648 || 54,634,323 | 24,476,379 
1924 Seis 38,361,704 | 31,271,043 || 54,860,419 23,589,376 ||Cr. 385,872 || 109,108,870 | 47,679,883 — 
1925 Nee 4 40,438,235 | 31,450,382 || 41,444, 765 9,994,383 206,505 || 150,760,140 | 57,880,771 — 
1926 ehawe 39, 197, 233 4] 32,090, 454 || 29,701,445 |Cr. 2,389,009 ||Cr. 6,502,004 | 173,959,581 48,989,758 — 
2h Dy eae ae 40,526,097 | 32,505,234 || 36,705,912 4,200, 678 820,988 || 211,486,481 54, 011, 424 © 
AQ2S. 08 28 41,810, 880'| 32,507,337 || 29,868,437 |Cr. 2,638,900 3,446,391 || 244,801,309 | 54,818,915 © 
192 Oar 45,503,980 | 32,690,545 || 46,099,250 13,408, 705 511,067 || 291,411,626 | 68,738,687 
1980S. 22-0 51,316,121 | 32,693,876 || 68,279,770 35, 585, 894 5,453,922 || 365,145,318 | 109,778,503 © 
IBY ee eee 55,587,145 | 32,643,624 || 93,513,419 60, 869, 795 5,762,261 || 464,420,998 | 176,410,559 
1OSZe She. 56,965,279 | 35,525,540 |] 96,532,459 61,006, 919 4,802,615 || 565,756,072 | 242,220,093 
1933R aaet 56,465,427 | 36,034,141 |) 96,051,854 60,017,713 1,600,103 || 663,408,029 | 303,837,909 
19345 eee 55,811, 7455 35,994,578 |) 85,501, 2735 49,506, 6955 4,161,080 753,070, 3815|357, 505, 6848 
1935. 53,468,792 | 35,949,677 || 84,827,859 48, 878, 182 30,453,831 || 868,352,071 


as p 


1 Includes Central Vermont Railway from Feb. 1, 1930. 
justed to include commercial telegraph lines t 
er the accounts and includes Governmen 
priation for insurance fund of 


436, 837,697 


2 Revenues and expenses 1923-27, ad- 
3 The deficit shown is” 


o be comparable with 1928-35. 


terest at 4 p.c. on $34,927,098 G.T.P. debenture stock reduced under agreement to 2 p.c. 
since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Ne 
5 Revised 


t interest accounting adjustments of $14,595,102 and appro- 
$9,590,148, the actual cash deficit for the period being $383,570, 162. 4Tn- 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
Table 15 analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of the system, includ- 
ing both Canadian and United States lines. To define clearly what is included 
under debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 15, the appropriations for 
the Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and ad- 
vances to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways 
include the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and 
several other smaller railways in the eastern provinces, together with the Quebec 
Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government 
Railways until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways 
and Canals for completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. 

These Canadian Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating 
deficits of the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and subsequent years nor 
the deficits of other portions of the Eastern Lines* since July 1, 1927, but include 
- investments for construction, purchase and working capital of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the asscts 
side of the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the 
liabilities of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads 
was financed by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and con- 
sequently no interest on such expenditures is allowed for in the railway accounts. 


* Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond Junction, Que. 


15.—Long-Term Debt! of Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
calendar years 1922-35. 


i gg 
——————wwonmwoapwo0}y7on0oooooa@®@aO00m9ySmRouom9aT ool 


DUE TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


Year. Appropriations Unpaid Accrued 
j for Loans Interest 
Canadian and on Total. 
Government Advances. 2:9 Government 
Railways.2 Loans. 
5 $ $ $ 

DPR a ee ISR EER SS, 404, 272,0305 115, 607,457 4, 443,38612 524, 322,87312 
eacnem rec, Pane ee RR 442,062,571 506, 945, 969 69,328, 803 1,018,337, 343 
EE ORM, SGD ET, . ER TRY, eT RE, 3 447, 643,526 571, 406, 082 98, 669, 270 1,117, 718,878 
RTS I a: Canoe Cot ae Lr Oe ee ee 451, 712,485 581, 406, 082 130, 157,992 1,163, 276,559 
BOM ert ee te rs th ts eerie 453,935,303 581, 406, 082 161,861,503 1,197, 202, 888 
A ae Se RG oe ener eens 437,412,033 601, 406, 082 193,951,356 1, 232,769, 471 
EEC et ee 436, 416, 387 601, 406, 0827 226, 142, 0067 1, 263, 964,475 
MEME ICES CSIC £1). Bers T3002, 417, 279,953 601, 406, 082 258, 024,308 1, 276, 710, 343 
ER ee nee ac ct hc ea ci 417,150, 141 601, 406, 082 290, 088, 439 1,308, 644, 662 
A Tat ae i nn 403, 443,935 604, 406, 239 322,155,902 1,330, 006, 076 
ee re ee 405, 209, 240 604, 406, 239 354, 173,113 1,363, 788, 592 
er LOR rere Sen ecys Sobor), 405, 170,073 653, 604, 794 388, 930, 381 1, 447, 705, 248 
(ES neil ea I ele ae ae 404,378, 682 661, 832, 895 424,338, 109 1, 490, 549, 686 
RR RE ADs CETOND CU YLT. 404, 279, 909 672,580, 943 459, 486, 187 1, 536,347, 039 
SS SaaS ie ee Os a ae 405, 062,275 754, 600, 91012 495, 030, 137 1, 654, 693, 322 
| muereasos, 1922-35... .........iscsdecs Cr. 37,000,296 247,654,941 425, 701, 334 636,355,979 
EES CRESTS NS a a te Sia i SP ite 9 ere re Rend 42,,760,4288 


Ce CC ce ee re er 2 


425,701,334 


253 415,073 


I er ee ee ee ee ee 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 648. 
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a ec re Ne ee a ee 


; 

15.—Long-Term Debt! of Canadian National Railways (including Appropriations for : 

Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of — 
calendar years 1922-35—concluded. 


Te aaooeoelea=oum=m=—_—_ i aeaeoem™Or—== 


DUE TO PUBLIC. 


a 


Year. Guaranteed by— Grand Total. 

Unguaranteed. Total. 
Dominion Provincial . 
Government. | Governments. E 

$ $ $ $ $ 
AED chee, eyo tne ratts 331,309,904 93,423,985 385, 198, 150 809, 932, 039 1,334, 248,734 

1 DAY AS Sh el sealer paid 447,872,904 93,574,380 263,055, 860 804,503, 144 1,822,840,487 
1923 : cee Caine 470,372,904 93,574,380 259, 151, 772 823, 099, 056 1,940,817, 934 i 
19248. oo ac dersetoeiate 558,872,904 93,574,380 261,465, 799 913,913,083 2,077,189,642 
LP peptenes nce retry uted 581,372,904 93,574,380 256,382,019 931,329,303 2,128,532,191 7 
1926 see ierat reece 579,872,891 93,574,380 252,032, 9738 925,480, 2448 2,158, 249,715 : 
1020 eras eenoiess 657, 181,330 93,574,380 230, 626, 027 981,381,737 2,245,346, 212 ~— 
TOQSS I: Adkcl. stats ate 681,000, 655 93,574,380 203,313,998 977, 889, 033 2,254,599,376 y 
1929 ee een eek 807, 048, 434 94,654, 50510 220, 856, 55416 | 1,122,559, 493 2,431,204,155 
TOSO ferent ote 854, 431,995 74,912, 46610 239, 221,40210 | 1,168,565, 863 2,498,571,939 
AOS A soe, venee a shates ose 970, 562, 289 74,912, 46610 230,982, 45210 | 1,276,457, 207 2,640,245,799 
19S Destine alae 965, 831, 382 74,912, 46610 223,773,3191° | 1,264,517, 167 2,712,222,415 = 

LOSS IR Ce oer 962,992,576 74,912, 46610 217,397,113 | 1,255,302, 155 2,745,851,841 — 
W984 Fe ge eco 963,906, 119 74,912, 46619 207,511, 85410 | 1,246,330, 439 2,782,677,478 
LOSS eee he raten tee 889,741, 774 74,912, 46616 190, 124, 76129 | 1,154,779, 001 2,809,472,323 | 
Increases, 1922-35... . 441,868,870 —18, 661,914 —72,931, 099 350, 275, 857 986, 631, 836 ! 
Pjere. Gun) eeeditad2. LPNS Ren eae eens Sa & Fae wears 42,760,428 
Less interest on Government loans (unpaid)....... 6... e cree e ee ere teen ene cence eee enees 425, 701,334 ‘ 

Net Grand Total Encrease in New Funds.............. 0200s eee eee cree eee e ee eeaes 


: 
-1 See Table 17, for short-term debt. 2 Deficits of Eastern Lines from July 1, 1927, and for entire — 
system from Jan. 1, 1932, are paid by the Dominion Government and are not included in this table. See — 
Table 17. 3 Includes $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock guaranteed as to interest only, formerly — 
Grand Trunk bonds. 4 Amounts outstanding at dates constituent lines were taken over by Canadian 
National, viz.: Canadian Northern, Sept. 30, 1917; Grand Trunk Pacific, Mar. 9, 1919; Grand Trunk, May © 
91, 1920; Canadian Government, Mar. 31, 1919 (actual date of transfer Nov. 20, 1918). 5 Includes 
Hudson Bay $14,531,706, eliminated from statement in 1926. 6 Credits for property including Hudson ~ 
Bay Railway, Halifax Harbour property, etc., transferred to other Government departments or bodies. 
7 Government loans to lines other than’ Canadian Government Railways now comprising Eastern Lines — 
ceased to accrue interest after July 1, 1927. These on June 30, 1927, were: capital $2,565,605, deficits $8,835,176, 
total $11,400,781. 8 Central Vermont included in annual report; excluded here. 9 Temporary © 
loans and inter-line loans eliminated. 1¢ St, John and Quebec Railway bonds $2,727,978 guaranteed © 
by New Brunswick transferred from unguaranteed to guaranteed, 1929-35. 11 Includes temporary | 
loan for refunding purposes, $74,726,975. 12 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book, | 
13 The amount not included in the Dominion Government debt is the total due the public, since the total 
due the Government is already taken into account in Dominion debt figures. | 


603,690,930 2 ; 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and ‘ 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 33 to 6 p.c. In com-— 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as “non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public. 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing | 
the net debt. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest 
on these Government advances, all of which remains unpaid. 

The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
eapital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is, therefore, not included either. . 


4 
4 
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Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1935 
amounting to $1,654,693,322 as shown for 1935 in the first half of Table 15 above. 


16.— Reconciliation between Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1936, and Canadian National 
Railways’ Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1935, with Respect to the Railways’ Obligations 
to the Dominion Government. 


Pusuic Accounts at Mar. 31,-1936. CaNADIAN National Rattway Baance SHEET, 
: : Dec. 31, 1935. $ 
Canadian Government Railways— $ 
Capital expenditure............. 388,880,002 Temporary loans. ............+++: 74,726,975 
Stores and open account......... 15, 748, 922 Canadian, Government Railway 
appropriation ACCOMM eck be toc 405,062,275 
Canadian National Railways— Canadian National Railway loans 679,873,935 
Interest on loans—accrued but 
Loans (non-active). .$655, 527, 456 unpaid 495.030. 137 
Less Canadian i = a a8 i ee ee ee ee ’ ’ 
orthern stock... : : 
pst et es gee Boreas ae he Wotal.} eect ise hes 1, 654,693,322 
Temporary loans!............... 36,390, 204 Misesianeoun CC... inwestmente 
and working capital not taken 
into Public Accounts............ 433,351 
Repayment of temporary loans, 
January-March, 1936............ 72,683,250 
Unpaid imterests.. sem: = iio ek ieee 495,030, 137 
Wotale s.43. Gh. < ose. 1,086,546,584 Wotal sa vis oe oe 1,086, 546,584 


1 Excludes assistange under Supplementary Public Works Construction Act, c. 34, 1935, as 
follows: purchase of railway equipment, $3,884,489; increased employment in shops for ‘equipment 
repairs, $1,183,593; total, $5,068,082. 

Table 17 analyses the funds received and expended by the Canadian National 
Railways. In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as shown in 
Table 15, the railways have frequently had short-term loans as well as appropriations 
from Consolidated Fund Account for Eastern Lines and other cash deficits. The 
figures given in Table 17 differ from the figures given in the annual reports of the 
railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments. 
17.—Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 

1923-35. 
FUNDS RECEIVED. 


Funded Debt 


; Increase (or 

Net Short- Dominion | V ipsitenin Decrease) 

Capital Term Government through in Working 

Year. Received Notes Contributions | Jneome and | Capital and Total. 
through Long-| Dominion For Cash Profit and |Other Balance 
Term Debt.!,3|Government.*} Deficits. Bes Sheet 
Accounts. Accounts.? 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Cash on hand, $ $ $ $ $ $ 

san. .t 1923... - - - - - 20, 790, 857 
UPA Fa alae a te 84,145,051 10, 000, 000 - 132, 487 1,555, 536 95, 833, 074 
SETS hea seman 97,893,401 10,000, 000 - 352,182 |— 18,920,866 69,324,717 
“LEAN eters 16, 473, 828 - - 631,227 25,127, 772 42,232,827 
BOSON eat i bie wnn' 14, 158, 168 - - 574,099 494,219 15, 226, 486 
ee 53,351, 709 - 2,211,139 553,183 | — 1,462,638 54, 653,393 
NDA oe See — 4,888,504 43,500,000 4,358,314 566, 639 26, 240, 492 69, 776, 941 
TA Ss aaa 140, 608, 313 1,329,600 4,933, 854 1,087,079 |— 26,651, 192 121,307, 654 
Ba SO Lue. Sao eee 48,165,462 10,823,942 6, 645, 644 658, 695 10,517,508 76, 811,251 
8 ee ee 105,396,354 |— 20,645,291 8,712, 762 894, 482 6,387, 116 100, 745, 423 
MSZ ERs or 0j50's.o.0. 37,219,349 |— 35,008,251 60, 058, 5072 913, 404 — 405,640 62,777,369 
BBA eater sis sco oie's — 986,911 - 58,955,388 914,811 10, 012,670 68,895,958 
TRE a re ee 1,588,480 - 48,407,901 847,117 2,600, 892 53,444, 390 
SU eee — 87,961,386 74,726,975 47,421,464 1, 108, 096 42,528, 808 77, 823,957 
Totals...... 505,163,314 74,726,975 | 241,704,973 9,233,501 718,024,677 929,644,297 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 650. 
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17.—Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
1923-35—concluded. 


FUNDS EXPENDED. 


System Net ‘Loss, 


Investments. excluding Interest on 
Government Loans. 
Ae, 
ixe 
Year Property, Total. 
Equipment, Afflliated Sinking Income Profit and 
Hotelsand | Companies. Funds. Deficit.6 |Loss Charges.§ 
Separately ; 
Operated 
Properties. 
(g) (h) (i) (i) (k) (1) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
192355 oer een ee 54,964, 673 1,815, 640 7,007,397 21,539,731 2,936, 648 88, 264, 089 
1924 Ore eee 8: 41,814,466 2,473,155 |Cr. 3,361, 636 23,589,376 |Cr. 385,872 64,129, 489 
102} mewn eee 18,949,524 6,271,577 1,098,426 9, 994, 383 206, 505 36,520,415 ~ 
1926 eo re tee 24, 462,539 1, 658, 228 3,039,196 |Cr. 2,389,009 |Cr. 6,502, 004 7 20, 268,950 
192 freee ee, 46, 096, 935 4,128,619 1,192,647 4,200, 678 820, 988 56,439, 867 
19287) oe nee 44,034,153 13,026,571 3,158,122 |iCr. 2,638,900 3,446,391 61,026,337 
1900Mae ee ees 88,499,908 |Cr. 6,135,117 297,98 13, 408, 705 511,067 96,582,551 
19S ORena eee 66,560,355 12,066, 022 2,072,350 35, 585, 894 5,453,922 121, 738,543 
1931S oe hee 34, 287,067 1,371, 140 574, 253 60, 869, 795 5,762, 261 102, 864,516 
1030 Saetas: ores 99,159 950, 736 142, 893 61,006,919 4,802,615 67, 702,322 
EB iewaetttletne res 952,996 2,833,998 1,834, 702 60, 017, 713 1,600, 103 67,239,512 
1938 eee ces Cr. 1,015,889 |Cr. 326,107 2,174,17 49,506, 695 4,161,080 54, 499,951 
1OSDe cetera tte 687, 087 30,789 |Cr.11,938, 698 48, 878, 182 30, 453, 831 68,111,191 
Totals...... 421,092,973 4| 40,165,251 5 7,291,812 || 383,570,162 53,267,585 905,387,733 
Cashtonshand: Deon st 9s Siac ewok ccmcceicrceite nie cro abcrscisiater ears atresia tiejetienss arteele 5 24,256, 564 
929,644,297 


1 This is the net increase in par value as shown in Table 16, less issue expense and discount. Interest 
on Government loans is not included. 2 Deficit of lines other than Hastern Lines for 1932 not paid 
until 1933. 3 Temporary loans and inter-line loans are excluded in columns (a) and (b) and included 
in column (e). ‘‘Other Balance Sheet Accounts’’ include profit and loss balances. 4 Excludes ac- 
counting adjustments amounting to a credit of $30,346,571 including: transfer from Investments in Affiliated 
Companies to Investment in Road and Equipment of $31,583,630 in 1930 for Central Vermont; credit of 
$43,542,794 per note 6, Table 15; credit of $18,086,865 for retirement of abandoned lines, principally duplicated 


lines of G.T.P. and Canadian Northern west of Edmonton, held in suspense until 1930; $3,021,486 for Toronto ~ 


Suburban Railway, for which a receiver was appointed in 1931 (line was subsequently dismantled); and 
other miscellaneous credits and debits. 5 See note 4 for transfer to Investment in Road and Equip- 
ment. 6 Includes charges for property abandonments, obsolete equipment and writing down land 
values, etc., not required in cash amounting to $59,349,754, included in column (e). 7 Includes credit 
$8,138,492 cancellation of G.T.P. 4 p.c. debenture stock interest of which credit $5,348,152 relates to the 
period prior to 1923. 


Table 18 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1935, with the increase or decrease for the thirteen-year period. 


18.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1935. 


Increase (++) 


Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1935. or 
Decrease (—). 
$ $ $ 
INVESTMENTS— 

Investment in road and equipment................ 1, 765,323,644 | 2,094,178,081 + 328,854,437 
Improvements on leased railway property......... 1,492, 123 3,879,078 + 2,386,955 
Sinking funds cee oe nk ae te on 4,629,855 11,921, 667 + 7,291,812 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 6, 171, 808 5, 224,996 — 946,812 
Miscellaneous physical property.............2++++: 34,767,914 60, 227, 654 + 25,459, 740 
Investments in affiliated companies............... 24, 253,323 31,584, 108 + 7,330, 785 
Other-investments tees ee ee 5, 789, 464 iionlou — 5,011,307 


1,842, 428, 131 


* 


2,207,793,741 | + 365,365,610 


230 ALE eee 
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18.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 
1935—concluded. 


Account. 


Increase (++) 


- Dee. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1935. or 
Decrease (—). 
$ $ $ 
CuRRENT AssETS— 
EAST ah not a. 3 ror ala Othe aoc es EO NRC eRe yg ee 14,651,422 6,032,384 — 8,619,038 
Ricain IGDORLUS sce on eater nots sete eea es 6, 139, 435 18, 224, 180 + 12,084,745 
oans and bills receivable...............scceceeees 11,600 - — 11,600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable........ 2,528, 622 990, 762 — 1,537,860 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 4,014,322 — 1,372,351 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................. 16,857, 420 4,559,027 — 12,298,393 
Dominion Government — Balance due on deficit 
CONtTIDUODS so x «5 capa et ans ad eh eke ches - 12,214,531 + 12,214,531 
Materialsiand supplies: &...i ace Aa. choot c nieces 41, 408, 999 27,392,171 — 14,016,828 
Interest and dividends receivable................. 377, 003 579,966 + 202,963 
RENE ATOCOIVA DION fo.t2 cnt ca cor tans: + fete one 112, 269 51,141 — 61,128 
Other Gurrenbiassetswaes. . tse sean. tls och eeeh hed 106,775 729, 469 + 622,694 
Torats, CURRENT ASSETS................- 87,580, 218 74, 787,953 — 12,792,265 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 
Working fund advances eos ose itathec hse tsi nee 166, 847 197,613 + 30,766 
Insurance and other funds...................+ee05- 352, 488 11, 627,773 + 11,275,285 
Other deferred assets. 4.20 ccacdscesdiesssceek wast 11,805, 962 7,011, 834 — 4,794,128 
Torats, DEFERRED ASSETS...............- 12,325, 297 18, 837, 220 + 6,511, 923 
Unabsustep Desits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance.... 322,059 216, 052 — 106,007 
Diseountoneapital stock ; Teocwweee se. ans ceale owes 634, 960 189,500 — 445,460 
Discount Omiunded debt. ...2eer hen. cGstcc iets eee 1,919, 635 16, 486, 775 + 14,567,140 
Other unadjusted debits................ccecceeers 12, 820,903 6, 838,595 — 5,982,308 
Totats, UNADJUSTED Depits.............. 15, 697, 557 23, 730, 922 + 8,033,365 
Grand: Totals.3, 40. Nese oes. bebe wi 1, 958,031,203 | 2,325,149,836 | -+ 367,118,633 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic. 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being owned and operated by the Dominion Government, 
it is considered of special interest. The principal commodities handled as freight 
on all steam railways are shown by weight, while statistics of accidents conclude the 
subsection. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The maximum volume of passenger traffic, 
as indicated by passengers carried one mile, was reached in the calendar year 1919 
and the maximum of freight traffic in 1928. In recent years both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially the latter, have been affected by the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and this traffic decrease was much aggravated by the general 
decline in commercial activity after 1929, but improvements were made in 1934 
and 1935. 


The average haul for freight in Table 19 is the average for all railways, which 
eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. The average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 
and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were 
largely due to decreases in the short haul traffic. The increases in freight train 
loading and train revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful 
locomotives. 
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19.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-35. 


cS 


PASSENGERS. 
Revenue Passenger Paar Passengers 
Passenger & Passengers chet ch de Carried one 
Year. rain ae 1 Carried.? aa Mile per 
Miles. se Mile of Line. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1915"(June 30)e... cea wcesa: 41,648, 243 266, 683,338 46,322,035 | 2,483,708, 745 69, 802 
1916" 1) BY eee eee 42,449, 022 280,899,402 43,503,459 | 2,727,122,648 72611 
AOU Tic Gee SB cvcie axctete spate 44,083,575 303,325,539 48,106,530 | 3,150,127,428 79,829 
1918 SEO) Soe ee 41,850, 189 290, 147,934 44,948,638 | 3,161,082, 402 82,140 
1919 ERD BP An Petrterc ities 41,048, 124 297,275,014 43,754,194 | 3,074, 664,369 79, 859 
1919CDec, Sl) sees 44, 883, 258 327, 826,777 47,940,456 | 3,658,492, 716 94, 625 
1920 iE Ee bey dace 47,383,411 341,580, 467 51,318,422 | 3,522,494, 856 90,376 
1921 ea ew WE Sg Ce 45,015,951 343,970, 653 46,793,251 | 2,960,583,955 75,219 
AQQIR(E= pele >) SE ee cera 44,387,087 319, 234,566 44,383,620 | 2,814,113, 531 71,497 
1923 Loan Jb bese) Snes ane 46,039, 828 336, 793,915 44,834,337 | 3,076,341, 444 77,805 
1924 bm I erate oy din 46,785,081 338,992,333 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,355 
1925 66 dE RE Pert 46, 201,823 343,170,184 41,458,084 | 2,910,760, 047 72,771 
1926 Mer ast cee ae 46,271,124 352,327,620 42,686,166 | 2,998,952,309 74,595 
1927 om ae ete eee 47,551,838 365, 940, 546 41,840,550 | 3,051,784, 039 75,522 
NODS (ees es) teats evan 48,918, 897 380, 717, 433 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 
1929 on ee Ree 49,076,458 379,458, 005 39,070,893 | 2,897,214, 817 70, 883 
1980 Coe. ae eee te 47,915,171 350,905, 667 34,698,767 | 2,422,874,877 58,123 
TOSI a +) eee Se, oe 41,984, 843 301,350, 517 26,396,812 | 1,748,210,593 41,452 
1932 f Ces, ) RR nee ieee 34,995, 135 259,396, 089 21,099,582 | 1,435,959,501 33,877 
1933 se Dich eens Maen: 31,942,329 235, 680, 077 19,172,193 1,393,041, 245 32,804 
1934 Cane Fr.) ce ee ee eee 31, 665, 689 243, 236, 816 20,530,718 | 1,530,610, 962 36,179 
1 C58 Gagpetiiors wo) EER cae 31,997,918 248,061,414 20,031,839 | 1,584,524, 044 37,042 
i errr ere eee eee 
Passenger 
Average Average A Average ° 
: : verage Train 
Year. Receipts Receipts Passenger Number of | Revenue per 
per Passenger per Somnee Passengers Passenger 
Mile. Passenger. per Train. Train Mile. & 
cents $ miles No. $ 
1915, unex 30) cancels 2-02 1-08 54 50 1-02 
LOUGH (Graecats) eee 1-95 ° 1-08 55 53 1-04 
1917 ( ig ae 1-95 1-14 59 59 1-16 
TOUS CHeee ere 2-12 1-49 70 64 1-71 
ATS CW Oe PR atone neces ests 2-56 1-80 70 63 2-01 
1919:(Deek 31) tee eee ecto 2-63 2-01 76 70 - 2-26 
WO20 hs Pesos ene arie wes 2-92 2-00 68 64 2-36 
1921 1 FREY AAS As 3-04 1-92 63 57 2-30 
La CORE a, Boge en at 2-82 1-79 63 55 2-10 
1923 al) Te ae a Pa 2-76 1-90 69 64 2-51 
1924 SCuk a) a citeracareer ante 2-79 1:87 67 59 2-34 
AD25 Coa Sat). ks aioe 2-69 1-89 70 60 2-33 
1926 ( ef Dre aoe cies 2-71 1-90 70 61 2-41 
19275 ( eee! Meet en ornate 2-69 1:96 73 61 2-38 
1928) eS) eestor ore 2-67 2-06 77 61 2-38 
1h) 71) ee adage Wiper Ace inet 2-77 2-06 74 56 2-33 
1 OS Os (eesatetleans) srciasleiete ciel 2-76 1-92 70 48 2-02 
1931 ( fs eae eee tae s 2-72 1-79 66 39 1-68 
1932 SS wes ett Sear 2-54 1-73 68 37 1-57 
1933 ss ) Ne ache Orr 2-29 1-66 73 39 1-50 
ROS 424 0553 Ps Paces deltas 2-24 1-67 75 43 1-61 
POSS: (ages tah ec leatoeices 2-18 1-72 79 43 1-58 


1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 


2 Duplications included. 
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19.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-35—concluded. 


FREIGHT. 
Revenue Revenue . Freight 
eat Freight Freight Freight rieaet Carried 
Train Train Car Carried.? he Mil one Mile per 
Miles Miles.1 one i: Mile of Line. 
No. No. tons tons tons 
T9015 {Tune BO) aS: 43,661,573 | 1,391,274,189 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 
1916 SE ee vhosts ty ee ee 60,036,984 | 1,987,812,189 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 
_ 1917 Mah Piel COS wea 62,863,724 | 2,030,408, 074 98,464,694 | 31,186, 707,851 807,948 
| 1918 RS) Pie ies 60, 148, 014 1,902, 124,905 102,425,410 | 31,029,072,279 806, 285 
1919 ( ie OES) eee ee eee 55, 034, 882 1,739, 113,387 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720, 096 
1919 we BL umeee ia. 54,569,472 1,739, 165,474 91,349,595 | 26,950,598,322 697, 064 
1920 33 aaa ee 62,195, 802 1,966,050, 793 100,050,046 | 31,894,411,479 818,309 
1921 TRON Prien ce aies 52,454, 742 1,882,652, 061 83,730,829 | 26, 621,630,554 676,311 
1922 SOt ie) cies: epi tacts 56, 548, 984 2,007, 851,472 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 
1923 ie TM) Enee eee 61,346, 243 2, 260, 866, 213 102,258,933 | 34, 067,658,527 861, 622 
1924 SP bi) is Sx eee het se 56,348, 679 2,038, 662, 618 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 
1925 . ) Rates aie ss 56, 122,416 2,194, 066,348 94,624,599 | 31,965, 204,683 799,150 
1926 CAROLINE SA, 60,176,220 | 2,352,653,807 | 105,221,906 | 34,153,466, 033 849,525 
1927 P28 2) Se cell eee 62,084, 741 2,411,057,514 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 863,710 
1928 seria aes 68,939,042 2,762,428, 092 118,652;969 | 41,610, 660,776 1,021,572 
1929 rim iano dene 61, 271,673 2, 422,571,513 115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 56,945 
1930 EPS es 52,537,500 2,077,487, 173 96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710, 197 
1931 SOSH RR inte 44,341,022 | 1,786,711,340 74,129,694 | 25,707,373, 092 609, 555 
1932 s eet eee 38, 763, 206 1,553,486, 651 60,807,482 | 23,136,666, 295 545,843 
1933 oy Bs) gto ek So 34,647,975 | 1,456,244, 715 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 
1934 oy ears Ce 38,754,761 | 1,628,727,881 68,036,505 | 23,320, 451,031 551, 220 
LOBE GS Seas Ass ls Serpe eae 39,912,286 1, 666, 893, 664 69,141,100 | 24, 235, 167, 157 566, 560 
Freight : Average Average Average Revenue 
year Receipts ee Length of |Train Load, Load per Freight 
per Ton i 1 A Freight Revenue | per Loaded Train 
per Mile. ay Ae Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile 
cents, $ miles. tons tons $ 
p06) (June 30) i. cee. ees 0-751 1-52 247 344 18-43 2-28 
1916 ih ES ae eee ae 0-653 1-68 316 411 20-91 2-69 
1917 SA) tie a ete waste a a 0-690 1-77 317 436 22-24 3-01 
1918 en ae were 0-736 1-79 303 457 23-10 3°36 
1919 ( dik 8 i Soa eee an 0-962 2-29 291 442 23-46 4-26 
RO 8 CoC: 2) eee ea eae 1-003 2-43 295 434 22-21 4-36 
1920 GTS) Ree 1-071 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
1921 SOMME oe ahs ec oes ch 1-200 3-10 318 447 22-12 5-37 
1922 SN eae eee 1-039 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
1923 Bed -shiteer Ae 0-987 2-84 333 512 26-44 5-05 
1924 22 oe) It ROR 1-019 2-92 337 494 25-45 5-03 
1925 ( eer Pict etc t 1-012 2-95 338 519 25-11 5-25 
"pd Ont (eee Lees) | eng ae 1-043 2-91 325 519 25-07 5-41 
1927 Se dle) nee rote aie are 1-029 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
1928 iy eed it ey Pee 0-994 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
1929 Sty) Cee pe 1-099 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 
1930 ee area) ep ane eae 1-090 2-80 308 509 24-34 5-55 
1931 soe te lee Bt RCA ay ee 1-013 3-03 347 514 24-68 5-20 
Ea ED ee ee 0-937 3-20 380 517 23-57 4-84 
1933 ‘ ae eae 0-955 3-17 368 521 24-92 4-98 
1934 log Sool terrae 0-975 3-00 343 522 24-69 5-09 
SH CRS) Oe reer 0-972 3-06 351 24-60 5-18 


ae 


= 

* 

. 
t. 


1 Includes caboose miles. 


2 Duplication eliminated, see Table 21 for details of freight carried. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 


system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1935, including lines in the United States, but 


exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway (which 


are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 


_ was 23,684-24. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,694-00. 


Including 120-46 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,814-46. 
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The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, ec. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 


ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond ~ 


Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. ‘These lines were designated the “Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to all railways under the Act were $1,353,464, $2,758,893, $3,092,677, 


$3,615,218, $2,554,673, $1,922,073, $1,989,130, $2,529,394, and $2,348,399, re- 


spectively, for the years 1927-35. 


For operation, the Canadian National Railways system is divided into five & 
divisions: the Atlantic Division, including all lines east of Riviére du Loup and — 
Monk, Quebec, 3,331 miles; the Central Division, west from these stations to Port — 
Arthur and Armstrong and south to Portland, Maine, 7,507 miles; the Western — 


Division, all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong including the line to Duluth, 
11,385 miles; the Grand Trunk Western, all lines in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 
1,007 miles; and the Central Vermont from Iberville, Quebec, to New London, 
Connecticut, 455 miles. 


The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 20 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1934 and 1935. 


20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1934 and 1935.! 


Item. 1934. 1935. 
Train Mileage— 
IPASSENE EM CHAINS ain bid cisteacis ee esha cialalalenelelevsicvel efelavele fo cugenels letatelete otc rek bet Ceres 16,027,908 16, 169, 664 
Ereight: trainse re coon e tomes tncishs Corn eee oe Bie Roeeeiiia clase eaee aketere cnet yaehs 21,466, 660 22,271,773 
Mixed=-trains sc cncce feces cto eichas naire se celts erences crs eiaen nas ekebetaalie eft: 4,176,424 4,198,572 
Special trains oo. ca lesa sap « els cs dose amnion om hs Tipe a pints a a eBie ahyeee ate a a 25,461 27,176 
LORE LARC: ies eee ete Sn MORES, Shar Bena eRe OO OR cotamaide Deo MOT 1,497,301 1,584, 568 
TOoCalss Tratin: MACS? oo 2 ae cre nei sieisiots Si raretececertlere ete ater on enero nore 43,193,754 44,251,753 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining cars............s.+++eeseseeeeeees 85,990, 655 87,149,393 
Bageage, mail, xpress, Ct. o.com <r arcs 0 viele «© e1s sisicliele sys siw.cie's sie'els sieyesiviels 47,450,926 48,619,941 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles2..................0ceeeees 133,441,581 135, 769,334 
Freight— 
Loaded freight-car miles...........sseseceseee eee en eee e renee eeeeneeeee 598,030, 613 630,951, 060 
HMimpty tree ht-Car miles. acre ctercstete sisteters cies aid stoke eiavere ote eles shasta). atatatsh ta) 297,329, 663 292,163,484 
Gai boose Miles eH kas. sae bate ona ete Aer Re emetic ekeletoteiniecaciernietete steer 24,021, 669 25,105, 630 
Totals, Freight Train Car Miles?.................. 0. eee eens 919,381,945 948,220,174 
Pimets: oft ang! pe heieoln jn salley ASML series) — ia Se ee eee 
1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 
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20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1934 and 1935'!—concluded. 


OO  —————ooqqq—KkK&xz&{£z£z*«rxax&~C~i—~=£{~=*E7—==Z{[==>=~=>===—-—=~. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 
Passenger Traffic— ; 

Passengers carried (earning revenue)....... Nee Cri ocgpeter st Oe Deo res 10,079,911 9,721, 268 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile...............eceececcuees 723,058,814 770, 037,180 

assenger train miles per mile of road................-ceeeseeeees a eae ee 740 51 
Average passenger UTES TST eg (010 BR Deneve ae tr ied ee eee 71-73 79-21 

verage amount received per passenger...........cccccccecceuccecceees $ 1-62018 2 1-71219 
Average amount received per passenger mile...... Rees eA cts SRS Oe he $ 0- 02259 0-02162 
Average number of passengers per train 01 Oe Si) ae EE a 39-29 41-31 
Average number of passengers per car mile...........cccccecccccecccce. 8-8 9-30 
Revenue from passengers per passenger CBU TIUOL ce roses oes atals soe et $ 0-20056 0-20096 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile...................0000008: 1-62 1-62 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road............ cece cccecccucceces $ 1, 255-50 1, 277-90 

Freight Traffic— : 

pal Mevenen Wee it CHITIN cn cee see ee Or iy ceca bm 36, 966, 232 38,807,718 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile... ..............eeceeceeceecees 12,949,545,743 |13,508,955, 208 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile...............ccccceccecee. 1, 644,872,915 | 1,697,903, 733 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile..............0.ccccccees 14,594,418,658 |15, 206, 858,941 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road................ 544, 5902 568,318 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road......... 614, 065 2 640,106 

verage number of tons revenue freight per train mile................... 520-422 525-09 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile............... 586-842 591-45 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile...... 24-312 23-99 
Average haul revenue freight—miles...............cccceccececceccuceuce 350-31 348-10 
Freight revenue per loaded car mile......5......c.cccccccccccccccccees $ 0-21096 0-21205 
Mrowuine royentio por tram miles)... |. oe ioe. dies cbe ts oo keel eoebescagecen 5 5-23 
Freight revenue per mile Of road............ ccc cece ccccccceccccccvcces $ 5, 326-86 5, 654-73 
Pron eorenun per tone tst es). Sess Aalst cetht. co leek bees $ 3-41172 3°44634 
Preigic fovente per LOW Mes. ic ee oh cs bok ee ba chee nn ean nck $ 0-00974 0-00990 
1 }ixcludes electric lines. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 21, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1935 statistics 
show an increase of 1,104,595 tons, or 1-6 p.c. over the 1934 total and a decrease 
of 41-7 p.c. from 1928. 


21.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on a Railways during the calendar years 
; RA = e 


Norr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books. 


eee eee 


Group and Product. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products. 

MARE Sahn ees eRe A, epee: cae 36 9,523,180 | 11,203,710 | 8,900,296 | 8,454,195 8,367,973 
CHE ie ei lac Raa 6 il 437,004 387,813 456, 074 435,111 296,711 
Brie een ae tern eee vel te Sie EPs we fe. 1,165, 758 1,032,709 889,008 1,073,495 858, 724 
NNSA Scie usa oe gwd a 618, 237 423,384 385,460 635, 696 455, 496 
raat veseer tis) ine gers, i 148,748 113, 607 75,900 40,901 _ 65,001 
eee ces ee py eee, 2 cee eek oe 71,934 59,348 42,159 20,814 28, 762 
PROT AMR Ge ro Oe Pos cL less Sek aw eee cs 90,974 73,300 59,368 46, 022 34, 746 
ae arg Re Be 1,724, 298 1,607,160 1,554,312 1,481, 241 1,368, 244 
Other milled products................... 1,590,965 | 1,487,706 | 1,327,833 | 1,460,786 1,464, 264 
TS eg ee eee ame 415,349 323, 347 250,961 495,307 415, 787 
ear SG a pa ae HI dee 102,568 92,271 109, 925 124,504 115, 676 
—TLETET CIEE hee hee ee 263, 644 268,085 321,001 322,730 288,999 
Other fruit (fresh)....... 448, 683 372,228 310, 424 365, 286 394,769 
MIION. 1. 2, eos ee 594,342 428,098 412,784 504, 210 407,969 
Other fresh vegetables 274,190 247,143 232,277 261,652 234, 297 
Other agricultural products.............. 721,641 781,112 831,101 907,976 928,702 


-_—_—— | — | | 


Totals, Agricultural Products.| 18,186,515 | 18,901,021 | 16,158,883 | 16,629,926 | 15,716,120 


_—__ |) 
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21.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1931-35—-concluded. 
Sees nnn CEE 
Group and Product. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
tons. tons tons tons tons 
Animal Products. 
Horses Se Sea et Fh Biow'e Temraste 68,323 45,081 41,341 63, 382 53, 707 
Gattlamndvcalvesin.cacc meee senire or cents es 457,808 378,472 408, 879 475, 712 500, 044 
SHeCh se. sae aes oe Seek eda as bakes 67, 746 58, 705 56,725 52,619 48,589 
PhOgii ce 3 ck  o etetaitee «dase vaeae mates 240,651 252,791 249,457 230,313 200,177 
Dressed meats (fresh).........-.2+-+0-0: 487,295 424, 568 457,986 525, 446 469,815 
Dressed meats (cured or salted) ......... 131,325 133, 863 167,105 188, 326 146,528 
Other packing-house products..........-- 216,071 218, 702 213,420 204, 647 120, 536 
POgiry oc. 0c tae ores awe Peg ea eee 100, 160 106, 486 118,960 107, 673 80, 663 
GES ei oun Fie sva.lalep ap edie  ~od:elaelonal a ieroin als 157,909 131,415 130, 423 128, 168 99,443 
Butter and CheesOjad a5 4px. setices wate eis 229,526 224,573 226,526 220,155 198,353 
GOVAN E.  < eee at oa Aeebacariomiersiat 54,396 37,267 50, 086 38,985 47,783 
Hidesand leather. oc. ccw cares opie cease 114, 241 94,811 121,425 119,110 139, 447 
Other animal products...........-.------ 102,480 73, 725 76, 693 91, 167 106, 112 
Totals, Animal Products......... 2,427,931 | 2,180,459 | 2,319,026 | 2,445,703 2,211,197 
Mineral Products. 
‘Amithracite cOnlemyacaamaceisienee eis oslo tee ss 3,167,754 | 2,544,545 | 2,302,021 | 2,786,704 2,629,229 - 
Bituminous Coal sane Agee vesio le oes one ete 9,962,001 | 8,189,583 | 7,926,628 | 9,585,322 9,174,105 
Lignite coal 3. J4 fasts essed Semis eet 2,155,799 | 2,607,094 | 2,348,738 | 2,467,519 2,574, 087 
@okexn cocci ea Cee one oa ererebate' 1,189,739 | 1,043,237 | 1,125,900 | 1,328,019 1,242, 068 
TeOWOTO, co ets ee ee ee ee ee 45, 229 8,367 : 12,052 15,089 
Other ores and concentrates............-- 1,297,619 643,911 941,277 | 2,021,525 2,091,255 = 
Base bullion and matte.................. 125, 674 346, 331 461,950 709, 803 864, 727 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)...... 5,256,641 | 2,185,103 | 1,178,304 1,840, 191 1, 756, 632 
Slate, dimension or block stone.......... 261,304 175,951 79,657 84,449 139,709, 
Crudemetroleumiys ss. a.5. os eee eas 546, 267 373, 832 394,021 463,488 460,559 
Asplpelt ums’ <<). stekepcizlaieroel> > oust yrisiorisseste 258, 640 115,357 89,308 126, 698 181,940 
SSG et orci coe etnies State met arokerwest cane 264,372 259,378 257,413 289, 290 286, 459 
Other mineral products..............+--- 1,092,404 1,010,505 | 1,269,154 1,945, 183 2,676, 7938 
Totals, Mineral Products........ 25,623,443 | 19,503,194 | 18,382,039 | 23,660,188 24,092,652 
Forest Products. 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood............. 2,099,229 | 1,978,383 | 2,134,111 | 2,517,853 2,578,624 
oi IV Rees Amy SP he et Se ene min Hele 85,367 45,353 32, 830 43,043 56,495 — 
Pulpwood....: A.Qooicidyat Choe teas aoe 2,098,824 | 1,300,749 | 1,395,709 | 2,023,577 2,146,535.) 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading....] 3,276,337 | 2,119,762 | 2,395,982 | 2,866,283 3,058,689 — 
@OtherforestiproductSstas: « aeerd-t trek re 361, 730 276,303 306,325 440,364 422,024 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 7,921,487 | 5,720,550 | 6,264,957 | 7,891,120 8,262,367 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 
Refined petroleum and its products...... 2,384,377 | 2,083,071 | 1,813,468 | 1,975,621 1,946, 658 
Bigaie e ea BS ea semen ce aeene ae east 282,276 275,074 280, 986 306, 764 310,590 
Tron—pig and bloom...........+.--+--++- 203,995 84,127 96,470 178, 652 . 176,539 
Raals and fastening 8 oc teas apate eiecereis ers 136, 827 46,512 19, 788 78, 268 76,057 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
ITOMSDINO Se ee ech eee ais 1,001,321 482, 688 420, 167 703, 674 944,279 
Castings, machinery and boilers......... 307, 645 155, 848 145, 400 162, 083 181,658 © 
Gemeente at aeons eno aes 1,197,785 507, 006 350,577 485,313 432,694 
Brick and artificial stone..............-- 390, 714 155,899 118,758 195,755 207,344 © 
Lime and iplasters.csces. see a teeieic ste 296, 498 191,912 182, 285 193,794 204,078 © 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................ 79,553 35,413 19, 666 19,750 26,2378 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 
other thantautose o-emce vassciesstee: 139, 658 57,483 64,071 104, 484 150,466 
Automobiles and auto-trucks 1,117,514 774,383 935,248 | 1,427,551 1,772,595 
Household goods:ts «+ <5 Sengiem ote om aes 55,034 45, 690 52,427 68, 660 42,311 
Lib ycbi mpl ewe Lee Ps Rigs oro cee 64, 779 41,742 42,173 40,672 45,260 — 
Liquor and beverages.........---e-+eeee- 192,102 137,339 141, 829 236, 608 253,426 © 
Fertilizers, all-kaind8.s.....\65 tse. «05 7 os 469, 244 409, 010 425,050 525,347 569,208 — 
Paper, printed matter, books............ 2,292,384 | 2,008, 214 1,983,141 | 2,486,887 2,565,036 — 
Wood-pulps. ices. ater ote een <n ate 786,949 580, 720 750, 886 802, 486 884,013 
Fish Gresh, cured, etc:).....-% ites - 6s 76, 833 66, 906 70,314 67,501 74,294 
Canned meatssrit stems eee einen niee 2 5,672 1 1 £ 1 
Canned goods (all canned food products | 
other thanameat) 2... n.eee ie eee ce a 307,976 341,378 363, 606 396, 081 420,439 — 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous...| 5,283,772 | 3,770,280 | 3,950,099 | 4,723, 238 5,426,354 
Merchandise: sce catecsceoks eee ...| 2,897,410 | 2,256,563 | 2,012,711 | 2, 230,379 2,149,228 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc... ..| 19,970,318 | 14,502,258 14,239,120 | 17,409,568 | 18,858,764 
Grand Totals.................. 74,129,694 | 60,807,482 | 57,364,025 | 68,036,505 69,141,100 


1 Included with dressed meats. 
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Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1920 to 
_ 1935 in Table 22, and in detailed analysis for 1933 to.1935 in Table 23. All injuries 
_ to passengers are included, no matter how slight, but for employees only injuries 
_ which keep the employee from his work for three days during the ten days following 
_ the accident are recorded. 


| 22.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam 
Railways, calendar years 1920-35. 


| Nors.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1919, see Canada Year Books, 1910, p. 378, and 1922-23, p. 635. 


—6—6_—ewew3wa3—3e—k‘se=w“@wSS 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
Year. 

Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.|| Killed. |Injured.|| Killed. Injured. 

| Boel SxS | SSCA. Sangam a 29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8, 680 

| CURSES FSP Raine, Se iene sas 5 259 156 | 6,583 |, 198 394 354 7,236 

CE SSS Se ee ee eee 11 369 122 | 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 

| Se eee eee 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 

_ eae 1 a Seer ere ay esi 19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 

I 7 ee 5 401 105 | 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 

eee sic tee ME ee Sb Se 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 | 11,706 

RA SE aS Aes co ee 14 569 131 | 11,057 256 695 401 | 12,321 
BSP ISR gy "Varepetind k aedeagal 15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507 | 13,805 - 

EARS RS 5, eae ee a 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 13, 843 

| LORS ieee Seiad WeDo, os 05 5 ta. 15 548 103 | 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 

ES ee ee 3 399 55 | 5,966 202 830 260 7,195 

Bigs dels. eT ee 1 ae 7 342 77 | 4,631 242 598 326 5,571 

(ESAS ES, cit Sea a ee 8 319 53 | 4,409 219 645 280 5,373 

ee ar ek cahers es thes 16 432 57 | 5,179 242 589 315 6, 200 

BN sein Gat io Ss 4 Siig) vive 54 vx os » 10 440 70 | 5,221 271 625 351 6, 286 


a ee Se ee eee 


The number of passengers killed in accidents dropped from 16 in 1934 to 10 in 
1935. None of these was killed in collisions or derailments, but 8 were killed falling 
from cars and getting on and off cars. The passengers injured in accidents which . 
resulted from the movement of trains (Table 23), as distinct from all accidents in- 
ereased from 417 in 1934 to 432. The number of employees killed remained the same 
as in the previous year at 43 and the number injured decreased from 1,119 to 1,026, 
The number of other persons killed in train accidents increased from 236 to 269, 
due largely to a greater number of pedestrians and motorists being struck at highway 
crossings. The number of motorists killed increased from 63 to 106 and the number 
injured increased from 211 to 213. Railway employees were absent from their duties 
because of injuries received in accidents (train and non-train) for 150,615 days as 
against 147,634 days in 1934. 
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These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics classes collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics of motor vehicle accidents class these as motor 
vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 


kinds, such as train and_motor 


23.—Numbers of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar 


(A) INACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS, ~ 


Item. 


Description of Persons— 


PaSSONZETS.. 6.2200. 00ccseeseceeee ees 
Employees: 1.10.52 5.006. oak sos oe eee 
TYTeSPASSETS....-. 0. eceeccceeeeereeees 
Non-trespassers......---2seeeceeceeeee 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 


TR OCBIS Ficssc5cltte ce sels eer: 


Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling...........++-- 
Gollisions te. sce as tee Oe etree 
Derailments. a. decrees sre sitce terse setae 
Parting OF tras. ose... cece sense eee 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 
Falling from trains or cars........+++: 
Getting on or off trains...........---- 
Struck by trains, etc...........-+-+6+- 
Overhead obstruction.........-...-.+- 
Other catlsess. ccc ee wee ets oe hie 


vehicle. 


years 1933-35. 


4 
, 


——_——— ooo ‘ 
Neen ee ————————— nt nnn: - 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 

8 306 16 417 10 432 
41 985 43 1,119 43 1,026 
147 278 158 235 145 237 
62 243 77 273 123 294 
Z 39 1 62 1 74 
260 1,851 295 2,106 322 2,063 
1 ou 2 45 3 43 
6 22 16 99 4 46 
5 55 6 b3- 2 62 
Nil 1 Nil 7 Nil 10 

Nil 7 Nil 2 Nil Nil 
5 82 88 14 87 
v 280 4 316 6 283 
19 42 18 73 18 63 
1 2 Nil 1 Nil 1 
5 763 852 6 863 
49 1,291 59 1,536 53 1,458 


(B) IN ACCIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, 
LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS. 


Description of Persons. 


Stationmien see conceit + sere oi aserceies 
Shopmen. .<.----+5<5-6 eieems em agai = 2 
Trainmen and trackmen...........++++:- 
Other employees.......-.-.s++seeeeceee 
Passengers. dius. sci ieasnedb sblleavisisbioa se = 
Others ee cee oe ae maleate ctereret wei 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. i" 
2 420 1 486 1 491 
9 1,215 4 1,291 6 1,377 
7 1) 642 5 2’ 016 19 2) 105 
1 147 4 267 1 222 
Nil 13 Nil 15 Nil 8 
8 85 6 19 20 
20 3,522 20 4,094 29 4,223 


nT ne | 


Pite ria iy eh ae il 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 


throughout Canada is the electric street railway, generally operated by hydro- 
electric energy. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 

Toronto exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The 
second electric railway in Canada commenced operations in Vancouver, in June, 
1890. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, 
and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street 


_ railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while 


in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the 
cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario 
and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the municipalities, a 
fact indicated in Table 26. 7 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, scrapers and 
ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most suitable and 
is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of motor buses 
have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1935 the number had increased 
to 552. 

In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an inter-urban business, but this latter class of service 
-is fast being supplanted by motor bus service. Indeed the development of motor 
vehicles, while providing competition for all forms of rail transportation, has affected 

electric railways more seriously than steam railways. The dependence of the 
former upon short-distance passenger traffic renders them particularly susceptible 
to the competition of motor vehicles. Since the War, a number of electric railways 
have been abandoned, first main track mileage has declined 26 p.c. since 1925 
(see Table 27, p. 662), while even in the larger cities electric railways have generally 


been obliged to increase their tariffs owing to the slow growth or actual decline of 
traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways. 


Table 24 below shows details of the track mileage and of the rolling-stock of 
electric railways in the four latest years. Statistics of the first and second main 
track mileage in each year since 1919 will be found in Table 27 of Subsection 3, and 
of the mileage operated by individual companies in Table 26 of Subsection 2. 


* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 


Canada. 
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24,—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways, calendar years 1932-35. 


Ne an nl tl 


Item. 


1932. 1933. 


miles. | miles. 


Length of first main 


track 


Length of 
main track 


Totals, Main Track.|1, 873-351, 864- 23/1, 850-33 1, 833-17 


second 


oeceeee 


Length of sidings 


and turnouts 


Totals, C 
as Single 


oeeee 


omputed 


1934. 
miles. 
1,313-33]1,304-66)1,293- 


560-02} 559°57| 557- 


274-93} 274-81) 272- 


Track. .|2,148-28|2,139-04/2,122- 


1935. Equipment. 


miles. 


Passenger Cars— 


19|1,275-34|| Closed 


oie 6,0) ow) 8. 0.08 68 


Pre ee ee 


14) 557-83 


Combination passen- 
ger and baggage... 


Without electrical 
equipment........ 


Totals, 
Cars 


33| 269-64 


Passenger 


wee eres err ere 


66/2,102-81|Baggage, express and 

TIAL CANS aero 
Freight Cats: cos... ss 
BUSCSiaaes ciootae aeents 
Snow ploughs......... 
Sweepers 
Miscellaneous......... 
Locomotives 


eee ees er orere 


owes ereee 


1932. 


No. 


1933, 


No. 


1934. | 1935. 


No. | No. 


32 19 21 
12 9 11 
313] 282) 280 


3,901) 3,773) 3,748) 3,707 


24 
295 


21 22 23 
298} 276) 270 
531} 537} 552 

66 66 69 
159} 158) 162 
326| 344| 340 

45 47 46 


oe hy eo go be gee ee oe SS SS eee 


i Ss | SS SS | eS eee 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways. 


Table 25 below gives financial statistics of electric railways for each year since 
1919 and Table 26 financial statistics of individual companies in the latest year. 


ooeee 


seeee 


eee 


wee ee 


soe ee 


seeee 


25.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, calendar years 1919-35. 


Nors.—Available figures for the years 1908-18 are given at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book and 
for the years 1901-07 at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Capital Liability. 


Funded 
Stocks. Deon Total. 
$ $ $ 


91,757,418] 81,283, 922)173, 041,340 
91,321,955| 79,504, 449] 170, 826, 404 
91,169,885} 86,017, 551/177, 187, 436 
76,949, 185] 111,309, 789] 188, 258, 974 


76, 674, 185|122, 395, 685| 199, 069, 870 
76, 482, 085] 137, 285, 575/213, 767, 660 
58,567, 242| 163, 201, 978) 221, 769, 220 
57,779, 518| 158, 029, 002/215, 808, 520 


58, 873, 778] 163, 678, 939}222, 552, 717 
50, 653, 071}170, 649, 165/221, 302, 236 
54,453, 321/167, 969, 494/222, 422, 815 
53, 048, 929] 171, 040, 610) 224, 089, 539 


45, 155, 649/170, 662, 447/215, 818, 096 
40, 101, 930/163, 210, 624/203, 312,554 
39, 851, 230| 160, 247, 640) 200, 098, 870 
39,851, 230) 158, 276, 141)198, 127,371 
36, 827, 740|170, 363, 299) 207, 191, 039 


Investment Hee 
am Gross | Operating 4 
Road and | farnings.| Expenses.| * ee 
Equip- penses 
ment. to Re- 
ceipts. 
$ bi $ DCs 

— 140,698, 586|31, 385, 702 77°12 
— |47, 047, 246/37, 242, 483 79-16 
— 144,536, 832/35, 945, 316 80-71 
186, 519, 452/49, 660, 485|35, 986, 872 72-47 
197, 171, 429/50, 191, 387/36, 171,923 72-07 
210, 915, 798] 49, 439, 559/36, 125, 213 73°07 
219,321, 511/49, 626, 231 35,426, 487 71-39 
222,424, 345/51, 723, 199 36,453, 709 70-50 
227,979, 861/53, 506, 401/37, 616, 568 70-30 
230, 694, 258/55, 632, 761/38, 782, 719 69-71 
240, 110, 655/58, 268, 980/40, 085, 140 68-79 
240, 293, 974/54, 719, 25939, 125, 515 71-50 
234, 384, 558/49, 088, 310|35, 367, 068 72-05 
225,747, 251/43, 339, 381 31,516, 948 72-72 
223, 704, 367/39, 383, 965|27, 917, 265 72-73 
224, 398, 598/40, 048, 136/28, 036, 754 70-01 
215, 007, 166/40, 442, 320/28, 009, 013 69-26 


De ee 


Em- | Salaries _ 
ploy- an 
ees. Wages. 
No. $ 


16,940|20,211,576 


17, 341/24, 235, 932 
17, 015|23,976, 728 
18, 099/24, 988, 119 


17,779)25, 039, 286 
17, 379/24, 964,441 
16, 933|24, 543, 856 
16, 961/24, 686, 549 


18, 090125, 891,020 


18, 697/26, 494, 062 


18, 801|26, 984,061 — 


18, 340/26, 954, 994 
17, 135/24, 647,391 


15,961/21,534,419 


14, 883} 18, 692, 236 
14, 544/18, 546, 750 
14, 381)18, 649, 517 
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26.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1935. 


‘eer ~ 
. el Capital Gross_ | Operating rates Em- Salaries 
Name of Railway. tl Liability. | Earnings.]} Expenses. a ployees. Wages 
Track). 
miles. $ $ $ No. No. $ 
Brantford Municipal!......, 18-79 791,480} 101,369 92,477] 1,810,891 57 60, 423 
British Columbia......,... 302-27] 23,306,3627| 4,776,260) 3,551,086] 65, 854, 833 1,904] 2,848, 144 

algary Municipal!......... 77-02] 2,855,644 632,251 497,014] 10,079,281 213 304, 157 
Canadian Pacific........... 75-36] 4,368,5008 386, 434 363,512 768, 548 186 232, 432 
Cape Breton Tramways... 21-30 5,400 95,680 93,974] 1,137,861 45 58, 200 

ornwall Street Rly., Light 

and Power Co............ 5-50 330,000} 121,306 75,892] 1,474,888 48 59,612 
Edmonton Radial!,........ 52-50 965,611 661,343 507,967] 13,151,973 266 364, 088 
Fort William Streetl....... 25-49 864, 000 122,017 124,125] 1,967,581 58 71, 681 
Guelph Radial!, 3........... 6-41 350, 285 61,159 66, 380 862, 693 30 34, 130 
Hamilton Street?, 3......... 34-30} 3,205,000 950, 128 751,109] 17,267,897 357 413,080 
Hull Hlectric,...<22<-...... 26-73 292,000 172, 641 155,177] 2,099,983 92 85,945 
International Transit Co.... 6-14 150, 000 41,928 36,818 821,374 18 24,673 
Kitchener Public Utilities— 

Street Rly. Dept.1.. 9-41 135,010 95,369 74,122} 2,120,758 33 50,420 
Lethbridge Municipal!...... 11-00 455, 167 33, 827 35,210 589,050 16 23,470 
Levis Tramways........... 11-50} 1,115,000 106, 712 99,524) 1,472,543 68 67,466 
London and Port Stanley 

(drpssora) hoor cen eine ci - | 1,775,194 - - - - - 
London and Port Stanley 

Ghensecs)% fun en. 26-70} 1,419,5554 312,915 300, 262 389, 215 89 121,250 
London Street.............. 29-39] 1,087,480 482,898 411,015) 8,646,232 194 232, 892 
Montreal Tramways........ 289-53] 55,476, 100/12,319, 153] 7, 686, 775195, 890, 771 4,219) 5,080,473 
Montreal -and Southern 

Commies. ca. ee eck 54-01 500, 0005} 287,586] 339,102] 2,085,408 178} 192,704 
Nelson Municipal........... 3°38 - 15, 288 24,332 358,39 12 14,327 
New Brunswick Power Co. 23-00} 2,812,4107] 289,682} 259,452] 5, 145, 023 127; 127,312 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 

TOTO dee SL 59-59 925,0008} 524,076) 499,693] 3,046,225 256] 308,297 
Nipissing Central?, 13... .... ~ - 2,651 3,386 27,875 - 1, 686 
North Yonge Railways}, 10, 10-25 107, 5497 70,316 70, 584 813, 880 ~ ~ 
Nova Scotia Light and 

OWA SID. 6 Ohi, A oe 24-91} 2,412,4797) 560,293} 387,086] 9,519,930 221) 286,955 

- Oshawa...... Sheree aes ee 8-95 40,000°} 228,590} 119,436 632,777 109} 110,390 
ETA Mealy Seen eS 51-74] 3,768,399] 1,303,203 827,391] 20,928 638 437 543, 681 
Port Arthur Civicl......... 19-53 469, 634 134, 678 114,549] 2,149,354 57 74, 820 
Quebec County"........... 4-96 100, 000 66, 808 66, 133 376, 465 oa - 
Quebec Railway, Light and 

owerGod2. ¥.,... a... 33-18 ~ 780,974] 733,704) 13,982,347 396} 411,107 
Regina Municipal!.......... 28-62) 2,008,018] 260,434} 195,547] 4,767,489 101; 186,480 
Sandwich, Windsor and bs 

Amberstburg!............ 61-02] 6,816,205 562, 862 523,409] 8,268,341 209 308, 128 
Saskatoon Municipall....... 23-10) 1,317,536} 217,216] © 159,722] 3,532,348 78} 103,093 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal. 3-39 416, 907 89,599 67,043 - 19 30, 650 
Suburban Rapid Transit 

Oem ne 2k. S.., 10-67 600,0009} 114,344 81,509} 1,927,966 - - 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Sub- 

TET cee oe Oa Oe 7-90 248, 100 65, 169 53, 704 749, 656 19 23,369 
Toronto Transportation 

Commission!,............ 219-25) 28,708, 760/10, 317,272] 6, 131,396]152, 297, 803 3,196} 4,571, 185 
Township of York and Town 

me Weston!, 2 14-06 996,534 201, 636 163,279] 4,070,740 - = 
ET oe ne 102-66} 55,095,7219| 2,736,045} 2,130,049] 38,880,815 1,042} 1,237,945 
Winnipeg, Selkirk, and Lake 

OT Ais ah 39-66 900,0009} 140,208] 136,068 760, 469 31 34, 852 
Totals......... 1,833 -17/207,191, 039/40, 442,320/28,009,013 600,728,313 14,381/18, 649,517 


'¢ 


1 Municipally owned. 2 Provincially owned. 3 Operated by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 4 Debentures of the London Rly. Commission. _ 5 $310,500 held by 
anadian National Rlys. and $189,500 included in stock outstanding of Canadian National Rlys. 6 Held 
by Canadian National Rlys. 7 Investment in road and equipment. 8 $4,264,725 held by 

anadian Pacific Railway. ® Represents all divisions of the company. : 10 Operated by 
Toronto Transportation Commission. 11 Operated by Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 
® Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are included 
‘in steam railways. 18 Ceased operation Feb. 9, 1935. 
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The most important traffic statistics for electric railways are given for each year 
since 1919 in Table 27 below. Passenger traffic on individual railways is included in 
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Subsection 3.—Traffic of Electric Railways. 


~~ 2 oe 


Table 26, p. 661. Accidents to passengers and employees are given in Table 28. 


27.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, calendar years 1919-35. 


Norz.—Owing to lack of comparability in some particulars, 
they may be found at p. 681 of the 1936 Year Book for t 


for years 1901-10. 


figures prior to 191 
he years 1911-18 and at p. 676 of 


9 are omitted here but 
the 1933 Year Book 


Ne nT Ht 


a es nea ee eS 


Z 

Year. First 

Main 

Track. 

miles 
1919s. sacs e 1, 686-78 
YAU SS Annet 1, 698-76 
1921s Sone 1, 687-37 
1A RA Sic 1, 724-60 
UPS Bebncecn 1,736-31 
ODA nee 1, 736-77 
1920 e.ceee 1,737-52 
19268. sone 1, 684-18 
tho PA feos Seah 1,652-15 
LO2S ices sa 1, 653-22 
ODO Me orca 1, 636-76 
19804585 24 3% 1,508-99 
LOS Teese ae 1,386-05 
AOSZ ee so sae 1,313-33 
OSS ae 1, 304-66 
1OS4 Re oe 1, 293-19 
1935. 1, 275-34 


__1 The Toronto Transportation Commission, 
did not report, would increase this number by a 


28.—Number of Passengers, Employees, 
Railways, calendar years 1919-35, 


Mileage in Operation. 


Car Mileage. 

Passenger. Other 
miles miles 

107, 248, 202 2,958, 142 
111, 048, 210 3,438, 196 
107, 141, 160 4,435, 789 
113, 403, 912 3,307,277 
115, 768, 713 3, 605, 703 
116, 438, 733 3,364,339 
115, 715, 733 3,968,418 
118,566,321 4,368, 734 
127, 062, 864 4,520,853 
128,888,905 4,800, 684 
134, 666, 564 4,533,070 
136, 240,958 3,773, 642 
131, 200, 894 2,682,595 
123 , 672,220 2,213, 081 
117, 100, 127 2,062, 669 
117, 678, 030 2,357,595 
118, 263, 764 2,552,589 


nn EEEEEREEEEN 


110, 206,344 
114, 481, 406 
111,576,949 
116, 711, 189 
119,374,416 
119, 803, 072 
119, 684, 151 


122,935,055 
131,583, 717 
133, 689, 589 
139, 199, 634 
140, 014, 600 


133, 883, 489 
125, 885,301 
119, 162, 796 
120, 035, 625 
120, 816, 349 


ee hee Se ee ae Se es SS ea 


Passengers. Freight. 
; 

No. tons. = 
749,334,380 | 2,374,612 
804,711,333 || 2,687,314 — 
719,305,441) || 2,282,292 
738,908,949 || 2,441,212 
737,282,038 || 3,141,992 - 
726,497,729 || 2,543,669 
725,491,101 | 2,701,823 
748,710,836 || 3,489,183 
781,398,194 || 3,265,237 — 
808,023,615 || 3,888,672 — 
833,496,866 || 3,653,411 — 
792,701,493 || 2,872,929 — 
720,468,361 || 1,977,441 
642, 831,002 | 1,509,561 
585,385,094 || 1,547,202 
595,143,903 || 1,939,833 
600, 728, 313 


which operated for the last four months 
bout 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to th 


2,057,897 


of 1921 only and 
e 1920 record. 


and Others Killed and Injured on Electric 
with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 3 


Norse.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-18, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Calendar Year. 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919.... 


Passengers. 


Employees. 


Others. 


Totals. 


Killed. |Injured.|| Killed.|Injured.|| Killed. |Injured.|| Killed. Injured. 


a fe oer | Cf { 


259 


— 


833 | 10,608 
58 | 1,505 
75 | 1,434 
35 666 
31 700 
45 790 
54 824 
37 744 
66 879 
Bis 

, 139 

#3 1,372 
50 | 1,269 
61 | 1,144 
74 879 
32 | 1,184 
49 734 
61 652 
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Section 3.—Express Companies.* 


“Tixpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A bricf history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. . 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 23; times 


the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 


distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies 


| for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express 


revenue. The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commis- 


_ sioners. 


Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 


| caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
| separate from the railway company. Thenceforth an express company became 
_ liable for delay or injury of goods if either was caused by the railway company in 


whose cars the goods were being carried. Since that time some independent express 
companies have been replaced by departments of the railways for the handling of 
express business. _ 


Express Company Operations.—During 1935, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, three Canadian and one American express organizations oper- 
ated in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion Ex- 
press Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. ‘The express business of the Canadian National system and Northern 
Alberta railway is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways 

-and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. These companies are all 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels and baggage 
and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms 
of financial paper. No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried 
by express. Much of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, veget- 
ables and other perishable commodities. The total capital liabilities of the three 
Canadian companies and departments stood at $6,227,169 on Dec. 31, 1935. 


| In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
|1.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading “express privileges”. Of the total of 62,992 miles operated in 


1935, 42,438 were over steam railways, 279 over electric railways, 14,227 on ocean 
Steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 5,188 miles on inland or 
coastal steamboat routes and 860 miles over other carriers. 


__ .* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 


a 
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29,—_Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 
years 1919-35. 


Norge.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-18, were published at p. 673 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 


ee EEN ET ne 


= ee 


za 


. Net 
Gross Operating Express ‘ 
Calendar Year. Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. yaa 
$ $ $ $ 
Fes ae Gee Seb ROT Cumann Doone Becdeg 3 24,933, 219 13 , 227, 652 12,936,615 | — 1,231,048 
TORQ tee en erin ies ee eerste (enka eieras 30,512,504 16, 120, 880 16,009,460 | — 1,617,836 — 
pho PA te ee eet BPs Ot Ringe: MI aod 3 bid G OCOD Oe 32,504, 894 15, 601, 187 16,549,915 353, 792 
Ki) te eae MONT NE Addon arboccutanecumaet moOc 28, 697,332 13,596,518 14,581,789 519,025 
TOD SRR, RT ea eee iercree aerate, Sher etal abe iatelts erate, oer 27,625, 700 13,217,780 14,342,410 65,510 
17: een a One BY SHR eo. SOOT cen cto’ 5 Orem 26, 196,017 12,723,651 13,557, 168 — 84,802 
Oi, Sa Eee on Bead Re AIS © OeMhICnD Shai ott 25,876,342 12,336, 485 13,312,960 226, 897 
19 2G eas Secher. rete eee « Ceci Seton errr erate er 26,554,378 12,442,257 13, 466, 863 645,258 
QO eee A ee ROR en eesst pets cod Patenaetaile Wes stele tarts suse Nelat: spe 26, 532, 182 12, 548,374 13,275,355 708,453 
G2 SIR Ae a cron sharsceac onerteetoteterers foie Tals ahote le 27,674,270 13, 032, 376 13,459, 187 1,182,707 
1p ee SRN SA on coBenacge soon SoG e 27,758,385 13, 480, 028 13,598,575 679, 782 
AOS QR Se ee aren alte etae erererens = sratelerateretere 24,352,181 12,759, 439 12, 380, 060 — 787,318 — 
nO 4 Ee a ees no rth.5 Je Homhe DO Oe agin tae o cmon IAS 5-0 20, 115, 285 11,292,957 10, 909, 184 — 2,086,856 — 
1 Poteet one) GG Abe vrcciere Om cipro mriGo oO gIOn 6 16, 870, 806 9,479, 802 7,307,980! 83,024 © 
JOSS cca Mecmtem monet eral Reece eretera o acrate fretetere ke 15, 226, 015 8,497, 892 6, 605, 225 122,898 
GRA a ch sta c Megarstete, Gisers siskataleiswiaeere aiaresuesiersuerecs 16, 206, 171 8,473, 601 7,268, 616 463,954 — 
[OR es ee tise AAS Anon Aneta hao (nuciica oon ces 16,592, 746 8,960, 675 7,352, 913 279, 158 


1 Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


30.—Revenues, Expenses, and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 


calendar years 1934 and 1935. 


See eee TO 


Gross Operating Express ; Mileage 
Company. : one Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Revenue. Operated. 
$ $ $ $ miles. 
1934. ; : 
Canadian National Railways.............| 8,308,856 | 4,250,554 3, 699, 833 358, 469 24, 238 
Ganadian Paciiiesaxpressa). enced atti 7,323,983 | 3,957,341 | 3,288,386 78, 256 33, 0385 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 107, 800 32,736 61,596 13, 468 927 
Railway Express Agency..............+.- 465,531 232,970 218,801 13, 760 4,295 
Totalsiiecc fice ee ees 16,206,170 | 8,473,601 | 7,268,616 463,953 62,495 
1935. 
Canadian National Railways............- 8,434,764 | 4,517,589 | 3,757,068 160, 107 24,192 
Canadian Pacific Express...............- 7,560,810 | 4,188,677 3,278,997 93, 1386 33, 184 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 107,027 36, 113 59, 132 11,782 928 © 
Railway Express Agency...........---+-- 490,145 218, 296 257,716 14, 133 4,688 
Totalss..cctes eae Dee 16,592,746 | 8,950,675 | 7,352,918 279,158 62,992 | 


31.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, calendar years 


- 1931-35. 
eee 
Description. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic............------ 42,706, 134 | 35,999,361 | 34,696,463 | 40, 115,447 | 44,560,510. 
Money, orders foreimomt, fn. et oie aalelete 658, 677 479, 738 511,561 431,533 502,438 
Travellers cheques, domestic............- 4,857, 687 2,538,537 2,549,571 3,302, 438 2,997, 849 
Travellers cheques, foreign.............-- 686,375 974, 465 832,488 952, 267 1,186, 495- 
“GC ©. Ds scheques.Mone ese tae a eigees 5,324,188 | 4,448,486 | 4,186,525 | 4,649,004 4,839, 649 
MelesrapMicCethansierocaneccs cen cc aster 486,738 324,118 271, 682 252,457 249,173 
Other forms? 214 ca eee eee 916, 814 746,319 531,322 481,750 492, 967 

TN otalsvec sir seit heir eats 55,636,623 | 45,511,024 | 43,579,612 | 50,234,896 54,829,081 


Be ee a ee ee eee 


‘ 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION.* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor vehicle traffic, highways and motor 
vehicles are treated in this edition as features of the same form of transportation, 
instead of being dealt with in separate parts of the chapter as in former editions. 
After an introductory section which briefly summarizes provincial regulations 
regarding motor vehicles and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation 
is dealt with under the headings of facilities, finances, and traffic, similarly to the 
treatment of other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations. + 


Nore.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed regulations in 
force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more important general information. 
For detailed regulations for specific provinces the sources of information are given on p. 666. See also ‘‘The 
Highway and Motor Vehicle in Canada’, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
- and obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents, 

General.—The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations which apply in all the provinces may be summarized as 


follows:— 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 18 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed 
qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauf- 
feurs, beginners, and operators under 18 years of age who have become qualified. 


Motor Vehicle Regulaitons.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, usually for the calendar year, with the payment of specified fees, 
and must carry two registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the 
vehicle (one only, for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to 
visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State which grants 
reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 
the mechanism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with 
non-glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Motorists are everywhere required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
which has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are 
| provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
| reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 


| not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on The Highway and Motor 
Vehicle in Canada. 

; t The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 


| the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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Penalties. —These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any 


of the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of | 


the car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an 
operator’s licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a 
motor vehicle. 

There is wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of licences 
and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic rules, speed, 
and the use of motor vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them satisfactorily 
in the space available here. The most important features are summarized in the 
annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 665. The authorities 
responsible for the administration of motor vehicles and the legislation governing 
vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (c. 1, 1930) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
ways, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) and amendments. 


New Brunswick.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). 


Quebec.—Administration Motor Vehicle Bureau, Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c¢. 35, R.8.Q. 1925) 
and amendments. 


Ontario.—Administration—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of High- 


ways, Toronto. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (ec. 251, R.S.0. 1927) | 


and amendments. 


Manitoba.—Administration—Municipal Commissioner, Tax Commission 
Office, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 1930) and amend- 
ments. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration—Motor Licence Office, Department of 
Highways, Regina. LegislationThe Vehicles Act (c. 68, 1935). 


Alberta.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 


vincial Secretary, Edmonton. Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic 5 


Act (c. 31, 1924) and amendments. 


British Columbia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Commissioner 
of Provincial Police, Victoria. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 50, 1935) 
and the Highway Act (c. 24, 1930) and amendments. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Infor- 
mation regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Bureau of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Affairs, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles. 


The facilities for road transportation are dealt with in two subsections 
devoted, respectively, to roads and highways and to motor vehicles. 


3 
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Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways. 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
was given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to the population (see pp. 668-669) the demand for improved 
roads has become more and more insistent since the War. Furthermore, the ad- 
vantages to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful incentive 
to governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within their juris- 


_ dictions. One sphere where the motor car has been of special economic advantage 


has been in rural areas, where its speed and economy are a great improvement over 


_ the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm 


reported a farm-owned motor vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). 
This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of 
secondary rural roads. 


A table of road mileage in Canada follows. For the first time an effort was 
made to collect statistics of urban streets and roadways for 1935. Preliminary 
figures of these urban roads give a total of 10,960-5 miles of which 3,564-8 miles 
were in Ontario. However, since there will inevitably be some revision of these 
urban mileages later, they are not included in the following table. The rural roads 
average about one mile of road for each 10 ruralinhabitants or for each 26 persons, 
both rural and urban. There are great stretches of country in the northern portions 


_ of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia with very few people 


and very few roads, but the southern portions are well supplied. _The Trans-Canada 
highway is now under construction, running from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans 
entirely in Canadian territory. 


1.—Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, 1935. 


es Cement | Bitu- Bitu- 


: Year Boun z minous | minous 
Province. jon eee Earth. ee Mac- say Aso: Con. |Asphalt.) Total. 
adam. adam. crete. 

ate miles. | miles. miles. | miles. rile. miles. | miles. 
P.E. Island...... Dee. 31, 1935 3,440 195 - 4 = 12 - 3,651 
Nova Scotia..... Nov. 30, 1935] 10,584 4,043 = ~ 31 167 - 14, 825 
New Brunswick../Oct. 31, 1935 4,663 6, 804 - - 12 135 ~ 11,614 
BINODCC. 22. css. 5 June 30,1935} 17,663] 14,823 1,278 149 205 881 - 34,999 
Ontario... 7oh. 52. Dec. 31,1935] 21,361] 43,668 220 1,739 941 1,303 25) 69,257 
Manitoba........ April 30, 1936} 29,999 4,292 - 25 - 22 394] 34,732 
Saskatchewan...|Mar. 31, 1936) 153,215} 2,469 - - - 70 -— | 155,754 
PMEDOPts ... scxs..o2. ig “¢ 60,275} 2,498 ~ - 70 - 4| 62,847 
- British Columbia ag * 13,205} 9,204 41 80 174 356 69} 23,129 
i) UE eA pe eS 314,405} 87,996 1,539 1,997 1,433 2,946 492| 410,808 


Subsection 2.—Motor Vehicles. 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 


3 very rapid; this is shown by the statistics of Table 2. In Table 3 the numbers of 


| motor vehicles registered in 1934 and 1935 are given by provinces, classified as 


“passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses, and motor cycles. 


Pe 
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; 
The average population per vehicle registered was 9:3 in 1935. Canada ranked ~ 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4-9. On the basis of the ~ 
total registration of 1,176,116, only three countries had larger numbers in 1934, ~ 
viz., United States, 26,221,052; France 2,065,200; and Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 2,048,450. 
2?.—Numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1904-35. 
Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor cycles, service cars, etc., — 
but not trailers or dealers’ licences. Registrations in Yukon are included in the total for Canada. 
Year. eee ore Bruns Quebec. |Ontario. eae Pas ry ay Colum: Canada. 1! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. I. 
oe 
1904: Soerecise. oe - - - - 535 - - - - 535 
1L90D ieee: - - 12 - 553 - ~ - - 565 
1906u¢ een eee - - 41 167 1,176 - 22 41 - 1,447 - 
190754... 384 ceee - - 79 254 1,530 ~ 55 55 175 2,148 
190865... ses. 3 - - 104 396 1,754 418 74 45 263 3,054 r 
1909 ch at ies < - 69 167 485 2,452 708 149 275 504 4,809 
1910 eee ee ~ 148 299 786 4,230 12715 531 423 1,026 9,158 
IGM eae es 2 - 228 483 1,878] 11,339 2,700 1,304 1,631 2,220} . 21,783 
8 LY i eae era - 456 700 3,535| 18,022 4,636 2,286 2,505 4,289 36, 429 ‘ 
1 AU eaten ee 26 511 824 5,452} 26,600 6,397 4,659 3,773 6,138 54,380 
NOUS Sede cs 31 1,710 1,260 7,413] 35,357 8,056 8,020} 4,728 7, 628 74,246 
UST eis 34 2,300 1,900} 10,112} 46,520 9,937 10,225 5,832 8,360 95, 284 . 
LOG ee ean conte 50 3,050 2,986] 15,348} 58,662} 13,111) 15,900 9,707 9,457 128,328 
Ch Pcs Swe, & 303 5,100} 4,889) 21,213} 88,970} 18,169} 32,505; 20,624) 11,645 203, 502 
NOLS ate seis 620 8, 150 6,511] 26,931] 114,376] 25,062) 50,531) 29,250) 15,370 276,893 © 
1919 ote 1,250} 10,030 8,252} 33,525] 144,804] 31,208] 56,855] 34,000) 22,420) 342,433 
Ae Be SSB oe 1,418] 12,450} 11,121) 41,562) 177,561] 38,257) 60,325) 38,015} 28,000 408,790 
1 6A bese! Sun eee 1,750} 14,050} 18,460} 54,670] 206,521) 40,336] 61,184) 39,852) 32,900 464, 805 
1922.0 See aoe 2,154] 16,029} 13,611) 60,940) 239,296] 41,870} 60,645} 40,366) 34,385 509, 382 
NO23 eh yeas re 2,440] 18,232} 16,662] 71,320) 278,752} 42,083] 63,224] 42,323) 40,854 575,985 
O24 an dane cae 2,571] 20,606] 19,840] 84,949] 306,770} 43,875) 69,895] 48,238) 48,407 645, 263 
19D DI eee wees 2,947| 22,745} 18,863] 97,418) 342,174) 50,884] 77,940) 54,538} 56,427 724,048 
NOD Osea aces ost 3,448] 25,746] 21,421) 107,994) 386,349) 58,292} 95,967} 65,101} 67,810 832, 268 &, 
LOZ Ti ac fh tore 4,371| 29,914] 24,457] 128,104] 433,504] 63,412} 105,088) 73,306) 77,327 939, 651 i 
1928 cospiesvdcies 5,404| 35,194] 27,970] 148,090] 487,337] 70,578] 119,972] 88,398] 86,203) 1,069,343 5 
192 9). ne Se 6,116] 39,972] 31,736] 169,105) 540,207] 77,259] 128,426] 98,720} 95,571 1,187,331 
L9S0 Rae ee 7,376] 43,029] 34,699] 178,548] 562,506] 78,850) 127,193] 101,119} 98,988] 1,232, 489 : 
LOS Tee etererecrr 7,744] 43,758] 33,627] 177,485] 562,216] 75,210] 107,830} 94,642} 97,932] 1,200,668 
TOO Zee necatacariets 6,982} 41,013] 28,041] 165,730) 531,597] 70,840} 91,275) 86,781} 91,042 1,113, 533m 
1933 Fo casei cue. 6,940) 40,648] 26,867 160,012] 520,353] 68,590] 84,944! 86,041] 88,554 1,083,178 
1934 oy awe aieciee 7,206} 41,932] 29,094) 165,526] 542,245] 70,430) 91,461} 89,369} 92,021] 1,129,532 
LUBE Tamtore ees ae 8,231] 43,952] 31,217] 170,644] 564,076] 70,660} 94,792] 93,870] 98,411} 1,176,116 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
: 1934 and 1935. 

—SSS————eeeoeyqoq®a*s“»>$>$S$$$00R2OOS—vOOSSSSSS Se eeeeeeme”x:x«-ewes eee eo 


Commercial 


: Passenger Motor Motor 
Province. Cars.1 Tooke Buses. Cycles. Doteh 
1934. No. No. No, No. No. 

ErMoe ia ward seslAnG es. cues So vac ds ies 6,409 774 ~ 23 7,206 
Owes RS GOULR rau CRIs care nie be eco se 34,443 7,115 45 329 41,932 
EW WICUNBS WOK etic t hls. hc bodies cltanen 24,614 4,272 60 148 29, 094 
BNGHAC ad ter ar.4 een Lehi ey ee he 135, 441 27,174 497 2,414 165,526 
MD EUSLIOS POEM, Cone a lex ere cee 470, 617 66,495 665 4,468 542,245 
PUAHLLORIA MH: ahyaite cia eated eek » Paiste « FaaKete 59,285 10,490 65 590 70,430 
BrSKeLOMG WAN hoes cress ecco e os oe oun che 74,050 17,000 53 358 91,461 
| INO ae ea BRE dete Ree 73,444 15,383 73 469 89, 369 
Berit COLUM DIS ree osc ce oh cake > 73,997 16, 248 281 1,495 92,021 
COUR ieeie creer eee ccctete n en cra trave cle 127 106 3 12 248 
I OUAIS ern ce ne oe 952,427 165,057 1,742 10,306 1,129,532 

: 1935. 3 Fe 
Prince Edward Island.............:..... 7,420 792 3 16 8,231 
SIDED STOOL B6 Vaeetectinet x eiae ge eae 35,820 7,776 44 312 43,952 
Brow DrunswiClos.ee. fet slt. ff. ote. ! 26,185 4,801 58 173 31,217 
PRHODEO. ce ctea ecto cs INE ose Sas da 139, 497 28, 153 505 2,489 170, 644 
-MALEDIRTLS yeni peer Sie alee ey ar a ae de 489, 610 69,256 704 4,506 564,076 
MEET LODAr er BA iar cktemiy bode 59,470 10,520 80 590 70, 660 
BRISK ALON Oar hat ee an hee AE 8 ol | 75,720 18,636 64 365 94,792 
MeL Der tire (1s ected een! SAU als 76, 882 16,417 91 480 93,870 
Seritigh: Columb tae ee <8: ioclews + Okie Ss 78,999 17,570 298 1,544 98,411 
OG emtaeisreten aren niece sicie ec tale Mace mae 134 119 1 9 263 
LOGMS Or nee aes 989,744 174,040 1,848 | 10,484 1,176,116 


1 Includes taxicabs. 2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
‘number exported from the sum of the production and imports. Prior to 1925 the 
figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend but between 1925 
and 1929 they increased substantially. From 1929 to 1932 the decrease was rapid 
and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which year production showed 
some improvement but mainly on account of the export demand. In 1935 the ap- 
parent consumption showed an increase of 48 p.c. over the figure for 1934. 


4.—Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1917-35. 


|__| SS ee ee ee eee 
Oe 


Year. Production.| Imports. 
No. No. 
93,810 16, 656 
82,408 10, 812 
87, 835 11,750 
94,144 9,145 
66,246 7,270 
101,007 11,591 
147,202 11,822 
132,580 9,301 
161,970 14, 632 
204,727 28,544 
179,054 36, 630 
242,054 47,408 
262,625 44,724 
153,372 23,233 
82,559 8,738 
60,789 1,449 
65,852 1,781 
116, 852 2,905 
172,877 4,111 


Total 
Supply. 


No. 
110,466 


112,598 
159, 024 
141, 881 
176, 602 
233,271 


215, 684 
289,462 
307,349 
176, 605 
91,297 
62,238 
67, 633 
119,757 
176,988 


Exports. 


No. 


9,492 
10,361 
22,949 
23,012 
10,726 


37,958 
69,920 
56,655 
74,151 
74,324 


57,414 
79, 388 
101,711 
44,553 
13,813 


12,534 
20,403 
43,368 
64,330 


Re-Exports. 


No. 


Total 
Exports. 


No. 


10,059 
10, 683 
23,254 
23,554 
10,980 


38, 226 
70,358 
56,981 
74,492 
74,694 


57,852 
79,855 
102,382 
45,371 
14,539 


13,022 
20,900 
43, 767 
64, 621 


sumption, 


Apparent 
Con- 


No. 


100, 407 
82,537 
76,331 
79,735 
62,536 


74,372 
88, 666 
84,900 
102,110 
158,577 


157,832 
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Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation. 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada might be summarized — 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of — 
individuals and corporations upon owned motor vehicles; and expenditures for — 
freight and passenger services rendered by motor vehicle public carriers such as — 


taxi, bus, and motor transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and high- 
ways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 


and organizations which would have to be canvassed, no statistics are available — 


regarding expenditures under the other two headings. By applying theoretical unit 
values to the automobiles registered, an estimate may be obtained of their total value. 


This was done in computing the national wealth of Canada on pp. 882-883 of the | 


1936 Year Book. The estimates given for the value of automobiles registered were — 


$690,000,000 for 1929 and $392,000,000 for 1933. (See also p. 862 of this Vol.) 


The annual expenditure for the purchase of new motor vehicles is given for the - 


as 


years 1930 and since 1932 in the chapter on Internal Trade at p.620. Unfortunately, — 
this series as yet covers only a few years, several of which were years of depression, — 


so that its significance will increase with a longer and more representative period. ~ 


The retail value of new cars sold in 1932 was $45,261,000, while in 1936 it had risen — 


to $120,049,000. The average for the six years, 1930 and 1932-36, was $85,076,000. 


Some indication of the annual expenditures for the servicing of motor vehicles — 
may be obtained from the statistics of retail merchandising appearing on pp. 620-621. — 
Sales of gasolene are given on p. 674. No statistics are available regarding the earn- — 


ings of motor transport and bus companies. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the Ns 
Territories and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. Unfortunately, there are no comprehensive or comparable — 


_ Statistics available regarding expenditures prior to 1928. Expenditures by the 
Dominion Government have taken the form of subsidies to the provinces for specific — 


highways and have been made under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, (see p. 669 _ 


of the 1929 Year Book) largely in the few years immediately after the War and under 


relief legislation during the depression, to aid in providing useful employment. The 
present report includes expenditures on roads in the National Parks by the Dominion 


Government, also those on road construction work undertaken through the De- ¥ 
partment of National Defence to relieve unemployment in the western provinces. — 


portant roads to which the Provincial Governments contribute, together with the 


bridges or ferries necessary to such highways. The figures do not include expend- 


itures on roads or streets within urban municipalities, nor expenditures by rural _ 
municipalities on local roads to which no contribution is made by the Provincial — 
Governments. Expenditures for both construction and maintenance of municipal — 
roads receiving subsidies are often made over and above the amounts upon which — 
subsidies are granted and these extra expenditures are not included. Although the 
record of expenditures on roads by municipalities is incomplete, the expensive roads | 
to construct and maintain are under provincial jurisdiction, so that only a small 
percentage of the total expenditures is omitted. In the Maritime Provinces all 
road expenditures are made by the Provincial Governments. ; 

“4 


These expenditures, direct and as road subsidies, are shown in Table 5. The net 
expenditures here are the expenditures less subsidies received or collectable. They — 
cover only national and provincial highways, secondary highways and other im-_ 
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In accordance with an agreement of the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians, which met in Ottawa in 1935, an effort was made to collect statistics 
regarding urban streets and roadways in 1935. The resulting statistics appear in 
an appendix to the report on The Highway and Motor Vehicle in Canada, 1935, 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics. As these first results are considered preliminary, 
they are not included in the table. The total was $10,773,000, of which $2,691,000 
was new construction and major improvements. 


5.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Provincial Highways or 
Provincially Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 1931-35. 

: CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 

ae—e—0—0—0«@>0—0—O0a@aO?ow“$0p0O0oOooaoaoy*®‘oq*On@®>=®=~=~=~$~$aao ew 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
: | § 8 $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...........0...604. 310,000 | 278,111] 68,254] _ 226,863] —_-998, 067 
cing Gatalg LA OPE e173 St an ea 4,197,512 | 1,742,887 | 2,865,306 | 1,293,410 5, 133, 188 
err eT MBWICK, Wel... OU eck. ee es 3,595,651 | 2,668,576 761,056 | 1,226,990 3,780,587 
joe See oe ae sheareekertnye ate ac 11,872,767 | 14,551,902 | 8,587,085 | 6,555, 148 6, 466, 134 
BUNTARIC, O20. 12406 6025 Bie Histetcistebal cle m arare 23,708,855 | 23,062,693 | 10,270,065 | 34,339,626 | 20,769,357 
BEN Ca 2 bas 5-5 vio wc ts nm nen 2 0 2,779,216 112,348 102,707 215,965 150, 724 
SAUBICHOWAD Gio a6.) dele meds one oes 6, 702, 181 340, 527 225,860 | 1,054,220 468, 623 
US a ee ee een ee en 4,378,861 | 1,270,096 235,541 | 1,106,891 2,052, 858 
British Columbia... 2.00... cece eee 8,705,186 | 6,004,369 738, 705 125, 182 2,619,022 
CCamiaes 26. ee 3 66,250,229 | 50,031,509 | 23,854,579 | 46,144,295 | 42,438,560 


' MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 
senna tmmmenermemeeereeememeeneere eee 
Prince Edward Island................00.+ 340, 800 175,473 | 270,505 315, 476 443, 542 


PU OVETICOUIN Dells sche Oe. ores cane vine 1,895,458 | 1,719,748 | 1,894,967 | 1,804,066 1,734,352 
ew, Druuswyole le. Ths) y las dps eeine lvoe: 747,121 904, 646 742,394 925, 082 1,390, 057 
oe 8 Beetrete bs on gle nel diaeag tee ear 4,855,460 | 5,432,742 | 3,388,343 | 3,571,805 3,921, 273 
aU BAA elle oe er eee 8,123,150 | 8,672,678 | 5,729,188 | 7,901,232 7,565, 899 
MEU Si Sect siia 5 cy Vie a 4d sin Kins « 906, 013 572,519 397,317 483, 806 452,040 
paskatohewany. 05... lice cee deceees 1,048, 664 528,428 | 1,361,721 | 1,556,862 1,208,051 
Bertish Colimbia.. 2.4.05... es oa cesses. 2,283,733 | 2,509,854 | 2,085,557 | 1,657,673 3,837,524 

(ATT nee anne a 222875153 | 21,461,337 | 16,650,475 | 19,014,588 | 21,716,770 


PLANT AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES. 


ers 50 Sat np Solem ad ee 2,086, 754 945, 249 780,533 798, 586 1, 164, 032 
| 
| 


Prince Edward Island............... Sac hi ahs Ones ARO CUES Mit an Seok Sah a 18, 851 31,095 

—CEAVENISIEID De 72 Mae & Aan Oe Se ek Rene er io coi SOA Seka te a Os 50, 699 - 

sly oS attest Dae ada aes gedit TN tle i al ieee eae edict tet le ee einai 100, 238 - 
meen etter OAS ETE BID AR ERS COC k RN lta, hate ates Re eS ar Se We Re 675, 383 1,401, 587 
RAD A Sen as eel ood Scan tp ois nV SESie rv wd Ge eww akg Wa are w SW Wk 706,441 866, 459 
INNER MARE Ne SS od earn oe Ske es Fob ceo ick ie oe tne nn 21,914 88, 130 
Ne Eee a Soe res pS, ey Sana a ann cae Same One ane ea uO 138, 108 135,056 
WN ie eos otc re Ne td ot ike oo ccc cela Sut an Sep toe Hers 17,500 40,938 
SEsUTEPemnEmMAa DN it ow EOl TE cha, . enim L. «tates ec cle om coco c dare 138, 243 184,393 
OU OT ge eReo ees hea Bs bat open: oe et ne eT ae 1,867,377 2,747,658 


a ee ee 
| DOMINION-PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL EXPENDITURES. 
eee ee ee 


Dominion—Net expenditures and sub- 


MEE BIGIOS. 6.0000 ce cece ee Sere pare 4,281,635 | 15,782,625 | 3,698,705 | 9,824,691 | 10,092,310 
| Provincial—Net expenditures and sub- 
EMETICBE SGU 2 sh oto. sts co onas oo ctevece aide a 70,119,903 | 48,137,903 | 31,553,347 | 43,556,087 | 51,066,944 
Municipal—Net expenditures and sub- 
RRM Ri AeT whee oo ace vistas <'n:s siesk'® gat. 14,135,844 | 7,572,318 | 5,253,002 | 11,778,105 5, 743, 734 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 6 shows the 
Minded debts of the provinces incurred for highway development. These amounts 
should not be confused with estimates of the total investment in highways. The 
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cost of constructing a new road is considerably greater than that of putting a per- 
manent surface on an old road; the latter has been the purpose of much of the pro- 
vincial expenditure. 


6.—Provincial Government Funded che Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 
_ 1933-39. 


Norsz.—Provincial Governments report for years ended at various dates. The figures given here are 
for the reported years approximating most nearly to the calendar year stated. 


0 ————————— EE 


Annual Interest 


Amounts. and Sinking Funds. 
Province. a a 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 1,393,000 1,004,774 1,004, 774 89, 000 86,000 86, 000 
NGvanscotiane en een 33, 725, 821 34, 622, 886 30, 496, 495 1,801,735 1,188,297 1,215,396 = 
New Brunswick...... 39, 480, 098 40, 740, 876 45,474,355 1,974,000 2,161,925 1,845,855 
Quebec ih. > i. earner 57,877, 001 60, 677, 000 70, 811, 283 3, 627,652 2,706, 840 5,101, 607 
Ontariossnccate eto 185,410,372 203, 785, 482 217,075, 787 9,270,519 | 10,189,274 10, 853, 789 
Manitoba? ...) scrmssees 18,009, 982 17,795,541 17, 794, 182 933, 537 905, 647 893, 293 
Saskatchewan........ 28,951, 736 29,048,905 33, 630, 938 Dowd 1,599,961 1,505, 169 
Alibertarys: «ick coerce: 82,829,997 34, 126, 136 35,861,450 || 1,878,673 1,939,850 2,039,309 
British Columbia..... 40, 440, 652 40,380, 728 40,141,070 || 2,637,763 | 2,076,897 2,047,048 

Totals: Fis045- 438,118,659 | 462,182,328 | 492,290,334 || 23,768,656 22,854,691 | 25,587,461 


a a SSS SE ee 


Provincial Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, 
chauffeurs, etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. 


In every province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial — 


authorities, are required: motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, 
paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages, and gasolene and service stations. A sales tax on 


gasolene is also levied by each province. The following table shows the provincial — 


revenue for the years 1934 and 1935, indicating, at the same time, the more important — 
sources from which it is derived. Dominion Government revenues from import — 


duties, excise, and sales taxes are not included. 


”.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of — 


Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1934 and 1935. 
Nors.—See the headnote to Table 6. 


yore 


. Mileage 
. * Te cee tee on at i aah 
. assenger otor ~ ealers’ an otor asolene : 
Province. Cars. Trucks. Cycles. | Licences.}| Chauf- Buses Tax. eee 
feurs. and Ravens 
Trucks. 3 
1934. $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ . 
PyEelsland sce 80,946 14,370 125 650 3,692 ~ 174,485| 275,713 = 
Nova Scotia....... 641,545 224,786 - 6, 004 87,050 1,025] 1,303,046] 2,317,121 | 
New Brunswick... 474,951 172,004 - 2,956 71,50 4,293 852,199) 1,624,913 © 
QuebeCi was. - cian 2,524, 863) 1,521, 891 9,173 1,000 919,490 20,228] 5,127,448110, 405, 431 
Ontario. See eee 4,679,446] 2,108,101 12,677 27,735 689, 656 202, 255} 13,828, 051/22, 118, 175 
Manitobaca..acaae: 638, 100 145, 200 2,485 6, 780 88, 600 32,413] 1,770,900] 2,734,413 
Saskatchewan..... 1,039,985 214, 950 - 11,165 56, 786 63,802] 1,715,053) 3,145,228 — 
AlbeOERLam tae terloeset 1,174,474 304, 954 1,996 15,811 17,966 150,099] 1,960,349] 3,650, 689 


British Columbia.. 1,400, 845 416, 662 7,760 10,954 143,950 11,199] 2,323,322] 4,348,368 — 


Yukousicae 1,240 1,040 36 2,632 


es | nie er | eee | a |e Se 


Totals..... 12,656,395) 5,123,958 34,252 83,055| 2,084,766]  485,314/29,054,853|/50,622,683 


yt = ee at be pele Rete’ ie in Bose see Ee ee ee eee 
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_%.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Mileage 
, |Operators| Tax on _ Total, 

Province. Passenger Trucks Motor Sipe ee (ee Gasolene sing 
Cars. Cycles. ptneas Cast: uae Tax. eeaTt 

: Trucks. Revenue. 

1935. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.Island.......] 81,363 15,987 84 540 3,540 - 178,687] 282,438 
Nova Scotia. Tikes 621,363 244,926 - 4,793 86,559 1,427| 1,422,542] 2,438,987 
- New Brunswick... 484, 987 221,052 - 3,572 83, 032 2,839} 1,006,421) 1,853,120 
Quebec............ 2,856, 781] 1,553, 129 9,358 1,100) 972,605 22,043] 5,666, 442/11, 219, 167 
a 5, 231,336] 2,470,328 12,018 31,129] 758,736! 263, 676]15, 021, 994/24, 405, 547 
Manitoba.......... 612,700} 141,410 2,350 8, 200 93, 900 36,356] 1,795,900) 2,711,856 
Saskatchewan.....} 986,487| 214,023 ~ 13, 675 58,878} 100,798] 1,862,300} 3,344, 666 
MIDSrES 35. oo. one 1,018,136} 334,296 1,949 16,770 18,394] 167,041) 2,048,272) 3,614,381 


British Columbia..| 1,512, 606 461,309 8, 108 12,967) 157,843 21,918} 2,530, 087| 4,750, 659 
BOGS 6 6 verry aie s 1,310 1,190 27 = = i = 2,802 


7—_——————_— |  —— | | | LL NN 


Totals..... 13, 407,069| 5,657,650 33,894 92,746| 2,233,487| 616, 098(31,532, 645154, 623,623 


Section 4.—Road Traffic. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of the 
‘steam and electric railways more than the freight. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor bus 
is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large centres. 
The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, although no 
statistics showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. The difficulties of 
collecting statistics from the very large number of operators concerned are obvious. 
Widely differing opinions are held regarding the extent to which the motor 
| vehicle has cut into railway traffic.* A definite conclusion cannot be reached until 
reliable statistics regarding motor vehicle traffic are available. While undoubtedly 
the passenger motor vehicle now carries a certain amount of passenger traffic which 
would otherwise be carried by steam or electric railways, the error should be avoided 
of considering all the passenger movement by motor vehicles as a loss to the rail- 
ways. Much of that movement is due to the convenience and cheapness of motor 
vehicle travel and would not take place at all under less favourable circumstances. 
Similar considerations apply also, though less importantly, to freight moved 
by motor trucks. Part of the short-haul truck traffic has displaced the horse-drawn 
vehicle rather than the railway. Furthermore, traffic diverted from the railways 
to motor vehicles has been offset to some extent by new traffic for the railways 
created by the automobile industry, consisting of raw and finished products of manu- 
facture, motor fuel and oil, and materials for construction and maintenance of roads 
suitable for motor travel. . 
On the other hand, a phase of this new competition with railway transportation 
has been its effect on freight rates. The railway rate structure took into considera- 
tion the value of the goods handled, i.e., bulk and low-value commodities were 
‘carried at relatively low rates, while manufactured and high-class commodities 
were at higher rates, the difference in rates having little relation to the difference 
in costs of transportation. Such a structure allowed raw materials to be moved 
cheaply and the railways were compensated by higher rates on the finished com- 


* Counsel for the railways before the Transport Committee of the Senate of Canada presented argu- 
ments showing a serious loss of revenue by the railways from motor vehicle competition. On the other 
hand, if conditions of motor traffic in Canada may be assumed to be similar to those of the United States, 

in Automobile Facts and Figures, 1936, published by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, estimates 
, of railway and motor traffic are given which, in the field of freight movement, rather minimize the seriousness 
of the motor truck competition. 
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modities. The motor truck is changing this; the motor truck operator carries these 
high-class commodities at rates closer to actual costs and does not attempt to carry 
raw materials except in special cases. His costs are reduced by a right-of-way being 
supplied for which he pays only a part of the cost and, if his rates are much above the 
actual cost, the manufacturer can quite easily supply his own transportation. 
Some branch lines of the railways are practically deserted except for a short time 
each year when snow interferes with motor vehicle operation. Consequently, 
railway losses include both losses from freight diverted and also from reductions in 
rates for high-class freight in attempts to retain such traffic without compensating 
increases in low-class freight rates. 


Gasolene Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasolene to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasolene consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. The taxable gasolene is, however, still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not im- 
posed at the time of’sale. 


§.—Sales of Gasolene in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1931-35. 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
. gal gal gal. gal gal 
Prince Edward Island......... 3,021,691 2,692,351 2,518,812 2,639, 856 2,832,750 
INOVa SCOUIS) «eee ctees «cae ere 21, 189, 937 19,021,209 18, 634, 875 20,016, 1091 22,274, 254 
New Drunswick: ...:2..2c0-e- 16,027,155 13, 671,394 12,574,097 13, 640,325 15, 185, 003 
QuebeG sania wae aid. Seve, 97,608,511 91,128,040 87,077,418 93,511, 483 102,177,506 
Ontario... Acces teers 250,415,880 | 233,945,231 | 228,415,717 | 252,976,407 272, 680, 687 
Manitobauiiect cnet ee 30,307, 724 26, 185, 160 24,895,531 27,694, 263 28,482,662 
Saskatchewan ......5-sc5s+000 als 49,449, 699 33, 635, 929 31,837,173 36, 784,519 39, 166, 282 
AT Dental done ets cee ane entoer 43,478,465 41,300, 236 40,323,781 45,194,297 47,442,690 
British Columbia.............. 45,369,473 39,458, 159 38, 689,475 42,337, 785 43,410,411 
Totals, Gross Sales...| 556,868,535 | 501,037,709 | 484,966,879 | 534,795,044! 573,652,245 
Reindss:.2 ened deen 93,570, 169 62,281,8611] 63,244,154!) 57,868,513! 73,214, 746 


Totals, Net Sales..... 463,298,366 438,755,8481! 421,722,72511 476,926,531) 500,437,499 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents 
but comprehensive statistics are not available in all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. Although this treatment puts the data on a better footing than the absolute 
figures, it still gives no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differences in 
climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 10 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9; also accidents might occur late in December and resulting 
deaths might be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to January 
of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not agree. 


i 
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9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Accidents in Canada by Provinces, calendar 
years 1926-35. 


( Statistics in this table are compiled by the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ) 


New : British 
Pa Nova . Mani- | Saskat-} Al- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. Eig Quebec. /Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. eas Canada. 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS. 

TO2G ieee ret ss A: 1 28 11 183 242 27 21 33 60 606 
BO Taha ee acstrpicot. 2 ol 25 252 387 32 24 35 rife 865 
PODS cee es 2 40 31 279 437 53 74 75 91 1,082 
MOQ ey, Soke acs 1 61 47 323 556 68 56 71 a le 300 
“CE imei fc 10 54 ie 338 ayy 60 51 77 111 1,290 
195 Tee een ees oe 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 111 1,316 
DO Sasa teare bre ane 1 51 49 311 497 42 35 49 8571.7 41,120 
LOSS ore Sees. cre 2 47 22 256 416 38 32 64 78 955 
BOSS eae Teter 5 412 52 2752 5282 41 30 61 822) 1,1152 
T9SBL; uc. Ad SBOE 2 57 40 314 571 53 40 45 103 | 1,225 


DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES. 


4-67. 2-16 5-03 8-82 7°23 
1 ALA (BON paket 4-56 10-31 10-19 19-62 8-87 5-01 2-25 4-74 9-92 9-15 
RO ZB eRe code, aur 3-68 11-39 11-00 18-79 8-90 7-45 6-08 8-40 10-25 10-05 
BOLO racic | 1-63 15-30 14-76 19-05 10-12 8-74 4-30 7-12 11-23 10-82 
NOSO. MPa awe c«.. 13-51 12-54 20-67 18-89 9-16 7-57 3°93 7-50 11-22 10-40 
HOST cate tcc tes 6-46 11-20 13-38 |. 19-77 10-21 7-94 4-61 7-00 11-33 10-96 
182 loca st Atlas 2 1-43 12-39 17-47 18-77 9-35 5-87 3-83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
POSS AE se Mirae ieee 2-88 11-62 8-20 16-00 8-00 5-53 3-78 7:43 8-81 8-82 
MUStca. he Manes cts 6-94 9-782) 17-87 16-622 9-74? 5-82 3-28 6-83 8-912 9-822 
MOSSE enraser seh 2-43 12-97 12-81 18-40 10-12 7-50 4-21 4-79 10-47 10-42 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


10.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Person, 1935. 


6S Le ie ee ee ee a eee ee eee 
EE SS AEE ES SEES SE a ED ENG 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
Persons Killed. No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pedestrians..... ror ale ee ages 1 18 144 227 17 3 12 38 460 
Motor cyclists (drivers and ) { 
PASSONGELS) 55.0. cece Nil - | 10] Nil Nil Nil Nil 10 
_ Drivers of other motor vehi- 29 146 102 
CIES TT ATI ower <ceeam Nil - 6 |) { 5 16 324 
’ Passengers and attendants of i 274 
other motor vehicles...... Nil - |} | 175 21 (| Nil 19 215 
Drivers and other occupants 
of horse-drawn vehicles... 1 -| Nil 7 10 3 3] Nil 5 29 
ROUGCYCHSLS....6..ac eacec cass Nil -| Nil Nil 36 1 4] Nil 12 53 
MVCN Sette oe stove ms cess Nil -| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 20 | Nil 20 
Not distributed.......8:.... Nil 53 | Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 53 
Totals, Persons Killed. 2 53 40 297 560 48 37 37 90 1,164 


Persons Injured. 


BOCRLTIONS Ne es one 21 ~ 48 2,180} 3,179 964 60 176 507. 7,205 
Motor cyclists (drivers and | 

passengers). ..th6. 6c. ab. Nil - 223 8 9 11 82 333 
Drivers of other motor vehi- | | | { 

Peseta es | — |} 3,057,| 1,782 63 || | 258 333 5, 782 
Passengers and attendants of 287 | + 3880 

other motor vehicles...... 1 - i| 3,492 178 | 18 794 4,863 
Drivers and other occupants f | | 

of horse-drawn vehicles... 1 - 250 142 12 27 19 52 503 
Podal cyclists:.............. 2 - |) Ni 4, 021 15 18 58 208 ea2e 
ad ie Sai ee 42 -| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2] Nil 44 
MMOt distributed...» .- Nil 937 | Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 937 


Totals, Persons Injured 69 | 937 | 335 | 5,487 | 9,839 | 1,240 494 542 | 2,046 | 20,989 


Totals, Accidents ...... 243 [1,283 | 558 | 7,849 [10,648 | 7,603 620 | 3,669 | 3,612 | 36,085 
a eg RN es ee Ue 
27175—433 
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PART IV.—WATERWAYS.* 


Under this heading in the present edition of the Year Book the statistics relating 
to shipping, aids to navigation, canals and harbours, which were formerly treated 
separately, are brought together because they are all essential and integral parts of 
the facilities for water-borne traffic. Any two or more of these developments in 
aid of water traffic may facilitate the handling of the same freight without tranship- 
ment intervening. Under this revised treatment all the facilities for water-borne 
traffic are first presented, then the cost or other available financial statistics and, 
finally, figures which give some indication of the traffic handled. The general aim 
of the revision is to present a rounded picture of water transportation, rather than 
details of the activities of Government Departments dealing with certain phases of it. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities. 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals, and . 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
steamship inspection, personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Although a large part of the water-borne traffic, especially inland and coast- 
wise, is carried in ships of Canadian registry, the ecmmerce of the Dominion is by 
no means entirely dependent upon Canadian shipping since all waterways, including 
canals, and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon equal terms, exzeot in the case or 
the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of. the world. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade of 
Canada, see the tables under Section 3 (pp. 690-701) of this Part of the chapter. The 
tables are included there under traffic statistics because they are considered as of more 
value as regards the traffic carried than merely as regards the shipping available. Vor 
a record of the ships annually built and registered in Canada or sold abroad, see the 
Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue. For an account of the 
shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see pp. 689-690. 
~~ * Information and statistics dealing with the indicated subject have been supplied as follows: aids to 
navigation, harbours, administrative services, and Government merchant marine, by the Department of 
Transport; shipping, by the Department of National Revenue; graving docks and part of the financial 


statistics, by the Department of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; 
and other canal traffic, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
-  Dby Provinces, Dec. 31, 1926-35. 


Norz.—The figures in this table are supplied by the Department of Transport. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Province. — _——————_—_—_—__—— 
No. | Tonnage || No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. 

P. E. Island...... 127 8,556 133 8, 581 132 8,549 134 8,370 130 8,351 
Nova Scotia..... 1,452 134,539) 1,412 129, 482)| 1,436 126, 428] 1,471 127,077] 1,478 119.055 
New Brunswick.. 816 33, 002 829 33,077 828 33,395 885 34,031 919 38,350 
Quebece....sen- 1,369] 447,889] 1,368] 456,092) 1,378 502, 224|| 1,265 506, 594]| 1,262} 495,017 
Ontario. nese e eee 1,702 387.036] 1,724| 397,987] 1,746] 367,007] 1,759) 365, 531)| 1,775] 392,708 
Manitoba........ 94 10,321 96). 10, 661 98 10, 684 103 11,051 105 11,185 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,618} 325,190) 2,872 327,984]| 3,012} 318,651) 3,257 335, 810)| 3,203 361,328 
YuKOn aS somos 58 9 1,916 14 3,650 14 3,650 19 4,543 20 5,584 
Totals....... 8,193] 1,348,935] 8,454| 1,368,000] 8,645 1,366,074|| 8,899] 1,393,493] 8,898 1,432,064 
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1.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1926-35—concluded. 


ee ee 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934 1935. 
Province. — — == ——]__ 
No. | Tonnage.|} No. |Tonnage.|} No. Tonnage. || No. { Tonnage. || N Tonnage. 
POH islands -.s,2 129 10,996 134 11, 124 135 11, 067 140 11,060 140 11,077 
Nova Scotia.....} 1,434 112,891) 1,400 113,352}! 1;37¢ 105, 737|| 1,391 99,860) 1,434 99,115 
New Brunswick.. 982 39,766] 983 39, 293]] 1,010 41, 247|| 1,061 43,911} 1,025 42,520 
(uSbet sl. (oe 127 506, 787] 1,321 509, 634!) 1,320) . 482,579] 1,291 463,591) 1,312 460, 313 
OntaniGies. 8 1,771 378, 925) 1, 761 422,336] 1,857 419, 828] 1,772 418,167) 1,777} 421,203 
Manitoba........ 110 11,461 112 11, 485 its 11,505 114 11, 943 87 8,157 
askatchewan. . 6 486 6 486 5 397 5 397 5] 397 
_ British Columbiz] 3,178 361,305) 3, 161 362,407] 3,084 352, 187|| 3, 086 341, 650) 3,096 341,372 
BION vy okt hee 17 5, 031 17 5,031 17 5,031 7 5,074 18 5,179 
Totals 8,905} 1,427, 648|| 8,89:] 1,475,143) 8,920] 1,429,578) 8,877 1,395, 653]| 8,894] 1,389,343 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson bay and strait, the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf, the inland rivers and lakes and at the entrances to 
| harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all Cana- 
dian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where navigation 
is difficult. As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and 
direction-finding stations which are described under that section of this chapter 
dealing with radiotelegraphy, on pp. 716-718. 


2.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925-36. 
Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed in the following table, approximately 9,205 unlighted 


ithe balises, dolphins and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of 
ransport. ° 


1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 


Description. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
No No Nout Ne. "| INO. I’No-! No. |No. FoNo. | No. | No. | No. 
| DVS) 0 eee a a 1,654] 1,675] 1,725] 1,771] 1,815] 1,855] 1,912 1,923] 1,922} 1,924] 1,920) 1,938 
sagbtships: +... oti bu oi. 10 10 11 1] 1] 11 11 11 11 11 12 12 
Light-keepers........... 1,134] 1,143) 1,156] 1,179] 1,192} 1,207] 1,227 1, 230) 1,230] 1,226} 1,223), 1,223 
Fog whistles........... 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 8 8} 8 8 
MESIrens........5.....2.5: 1 ] 2 2 2 2 2 2 2) 2 2 2 
i@eDiaphones............. 146 146 147 153 158 162 165 170 171 171 170 169 
Wedog bells... 2.82.0... 35 36 35 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 
| Hand fog horns......... 149 148 148 151 147 15] 152 153 154 154 155 158 
Hand fog belis.......... --4 4 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 
DUOVSHcR ek canta se 374 374 380 401 41] 425 429 436 444 440 438 441 
Whistling buoys......... 32 34 36 38) 40 40 40 42 42 4] 41 41 
Bell OUOVSe ae. -b- -...... 98 99 101 104 111 119 119 119 22 122 122 124 
Submarine bells......... 7 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 
| Fog guns and bombs... . 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 6 
_ Fog alarm stations only. ils 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 ies 13 13 13 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging 
in channels and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building 
| of remedial works to maintain or control water levels. Probably ‘the largest 
task of this nature has been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An exten- 
_ sive floating plant is in service to maintain and improve the deep-water 
_thannel from Montreal to the sea for ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these 
‘developments of navigable waters are works to guard shore lines and prevent erosion, — 
and also the control of roads and bridges which cross navigable channels. ‘In order 
_ to prolong the season of navigation in important waters which freeze over in winter, 
 ice-breaking operations are carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. 
This is particularly the case in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 


4 
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2 _Puration of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
calendar years 1911-36. 


Norr.—For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 756. 


a 


cane ee e Last eon ae a Last 
ear Arriva eparture ear rriva eparture 
Caend a of Ice, from Sea, for Sea, ae of Ice, from Sea, for Sea, 
ca Quebec to | Montreal Montreal : Quebec to | Montreal Montreal 
Montreal.! | Harbour. | Harbour. Montreal.1 | Harbour. | Harbour. 
AOA 5. 25.3.0 April 25 April 26 Dec. 3 1024 eee April 17 April 24 Dec. 3 
O12 esas not se a0 ss 3 1925 eras ee Lees | se se 9 
1013878 2:15 ee ale a 19 Nov. 29 192608455 cer May 1 May 3 ay 6 
LOA cestewe reer: CG AN LiL" Dec. 4 19 Dicer notin April 11 April 12 My 6 
LOPS oe eae ete: ss=9 30 eel 1928) 7° Seren Pe GS PAG “s 9 
AQLGS eos ee SP eae, May 1 ss 3 1920 sce eee 1O Lee AL ef 7 
191 78 Bea Se 20, ss 1 sf vi 1930 a%A8%. Oe |p. ol Smt 
19S ae yer Ema. f 7 14 1931 Poe Mar. 19 Lien Bs ieee i: 
1919 [eee ene: ee ELG April 22 OE LOM POS ZENe ieee ee SA soe WL A < 8 
1920 cere SGoge 18 6 25 “6 Tul lOSS Seapets Ce we: so a14 sé 6 
192 Tee teens Mar. 29 Stee | ef 8 O34 ee eee so 28 San 20 cs 8 
1922... ese April 13 SREY | ss 2 193580. seer S30) Ue een (fs Hs 9 
19230 ee Cae Fine May 3 wy 9 NOSG sey terete April 8 tee ai: Se 


1 A channel clear of ice is signalized by the arrival of an ice-breaker at Victoria pier, Montreal. 


Subsection 3.—Canals. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. ‘These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since the de- 
velopment of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor vehicle 
traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
river, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 


There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals: (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means of these canals a 
total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, the actual mileage 
of canals being 509-40. 


A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 


1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are 
given in Table 4. 
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4.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1937. 


Locks. 
Name. Location. Length. Minimum Dimensions. 
No. |———_—_"_——- 
Length .| Width. | Depth. 
miles. es ft. ft. ft. a 
_ §t. Lawrence— 
: WEACINGS ac ott Saab « Montreal to Lachine............... 8-74 5 270 45 141 
: DGUIAN PER eres Sen oe ca Cascades Point to Coteau Landing .| 14-67 5 280 45 151 
ROI wall eects e te ee Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing...| 11-00 6 270 43-67) 141 
i Farran’s....¢........: Farran’s Point rapids: .4.00.%.000.% 1-28 1 800 50 161. 
| RApIGe late coc oes Rapide Plat to Morrisburg......... 3°89 2 270 45 141 
HE CABAODA oo. vs kee sos ves Troquois.to Cardinal... ..<<...s00.03. 7-36 3 270 45 141 
i. 
| Welland Ship........... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
| Colborne, lake Hrie.............. 27-60 8 859 80 30? 
| Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
} lakes THurons sos aes eo es eee 1-38 1 900 60 18-251 
_ Richelieu River— 
‘® St. Ourslock......... BEMO UTS UCM eaNaisace stitae el 2a 0-12 1 339 45 121 
ime Chambly............+ Chambly to St. Johns, Que........ 11-76 9 120-5} 23-25 6-5 
_ Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne lock........ Junction of St. Lawrence and 
QOELAWA TIVOLSS 2. cierseatee here Seve. cisis 0-12 1 200 45 i) 
Garitlon ey. Mowe, Carillon rapids, Ottawariver......| 0-94 2 200 45 9 
MGTOD VAIO Sera suc ee tee Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river....| 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
PRIGOAU Pe acet oe e ie cs Ottawa to Kingston.............06. 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-25 2 134 33 5 
| Miscellaneous— 
TENGE. 5 soon ad-ncle< ame Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
| Peterboroug hy... ocecescec este + ss 88-74 18 175 33 8-33 
| Peterborough lock to Swift rapids...| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
& Swift rapids to Port Severn........ 16-00 (majrine raill way) 4 
. set OFR COVED IOC 9, wicca et a> ret xd - 1 100| 25 6 
| Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
IDEANGIN) ee Berets eke coe oats is 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
| RANCH) Choc nec cen cok core ee 26:65 - - - 4-5 
NE ge se Omir see Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte..} 5-15 - ~ - 11% 
Biel eters tics. ee St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
CapewBroetons NiSiees ccc clench 0-50 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrews... <0... Redriver, 15 milesnorth of Winnipeg. - 1 215 45 17 
i 1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 25 feet. 8 With lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours. 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
Many of the seaboard and inland ports. Much equipment designed to facilitate 
, interchange movements is provided by the harbours. This harbour equipment 

includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
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them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo and special equipment 
for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include cold 
storage, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, 
oil storage tanks, and, in the main harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Seven of the principal harbours of Canada are under the administration of the 
National Harbours Board, as explained below. Some other harbours are admin- 
istered by commissions which include municipal as well as Dominion Government 
appointees, while the remainder are administered by harbour masters directly under 
the authority of the Department of Transport. 


In addition to the harbour facilities owned by the National Harbours Board or 
other operating commission, at most ports, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar indus- 
tries, etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately below. 


It is not possible at present to compile comparable representative statistics 


regarding the equipment of the leading ports of Canada but with the consolidation 
of control under the Department of Transport, such statistics should be available 
in the near future. 


National Harbours Board.—Prior to October, 1935, the seven national 
harbours of Canada—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Mon- 
- treal, and Vancouver—were under the management and control of separate Harbour 
Commissions, each consisting of three persons appointed from the immediate lo- 
cality. Orders in Council were passed on Oct. 31, 1935, accepting the resignations 
of the individual Harbour Commissions, and other Orders in Council passed as of 


the same date vesting in a single Board of three Harbour Commissioners the powers. 


and responsibilities inherent in each of the seven former commissions. In this 
way effect was given to the more important recommendations of Sir Alexander 
Gibb, following his survey of national ports in 1931. 


During the 1936 session of Parliament, the individual Acts relating to the 
administration of these ports were repealed and a single uniform Act (c. 42) sub- 
stituted, placing the general direction and control of the national ports referred to 
under a single National Harbours Board, leaving the local administration in the 
hands of a port manager responsible to the Board. ‘This legislation became effective 
on Oct. 1, 1936. | 

The headquarters of the National Harbours Board is at Ottawa, and, under the 
Minister of Transport, the Board is responsible for the administration, maintenance 
and control of the seven ports referred to, as well as any other harbour property 
which the Governor in Council may transfer to the Board for administration. 


Engineering works, heretofore under the direction of small local staffs, are now looked 
after by the departmental engineering services, while local direction devolves upon 


competent port managers with a proper background of experience. The financial 
control of each port is under the direction of the Comptroller of the Treasury and 
subject to audit by the Auditor General of Canada. Accounting for each port is, 
however, to be carried out at the port, and funds earned at one port will not be di- 
verted for use elsewhere. 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In the smaller maritime com- 
munities, the Governor in Council, as formerly, may create public harbours by 
proclamation, as provided by Part X of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934), 
and the Minister of Transport may, from time to time, appoint harbour masters 
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for these smaller ports, who will administer the same under rules and regulations 


approved by the Governor in Council. Remuneration of these harbour masters 


will be from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks, which are shown in Table 5. The dock at 
Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the 
old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of National 
Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock 
is commercially required, when it will be returned to the control of the Department 
of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can 
be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. 
Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have 
been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given 
number of years, as shown in Table 6. 


5.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


rs 


Width at— 


Rise of Tide. 


i Depth of 
Location. Length. Water |—————_—- 
on Sill. 

Coping.| Bottom.| Entrance. Spring.| Neap. 
it “du bs ft. Suianica eye te it. 
Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’’........... 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que. “‘Lorne’’................ 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450-7 90 41 65 29:0H.W.| 7tol0 | 3 to 8 
HMaduinralts BiC wnt. oo hes. «ke heels Lelio 149 126 135 40:0 H.W.| 7t010} 3 to 8 
iRingwion, Onto. o.. iis says se. kon 353-5 | 79 47 | 55 {16-0 - - 


6.— Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
we 
Depth 
Location. Length.| Width. aes tS crs Subsidy. 
i : 
ft Lite ft $ 
Mollinewood No. 1, Ont2s....:...50. 2 ates oo wa 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
iSollingwood No: 2,Ont.t oo). ..cssceeseoccn es 413-2 95 19-2 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port Arthur, Ont.............. wy tae ee 708-3 | 77-6] 16-2] 1,258,050} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
ao Que. (floating dock), Duke of Con- 

PRIDE AS ai thts, dower eae a Coa eRe arsis al ds 60 100 31-5 | 3,000,000) 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 ye 2,199,168] 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Saint DORR PNG 5. ck Seance ee hets sind caee 1, 164-5 133 40 5,500,000) 44 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000} 43 -p.c. for 35 years. 


1 Subsidy payments on these two dry docks have been completed. 
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Subsection 5.—Government Administrative Services. 


The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with the inspection 
of steamships, with sea-faring personnel, and with accidents to shipping. 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Department of Transport, comprises the 
Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal 
ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels 
coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official 
warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Regulations for the 
issue of safety certificates under the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea were approved by Order in Council of Oct. 18, 1934, and are now being ad- 
ministered by the Board. 


The Board is also responsible for the examinations for competency of marine 
engineers, and grants certificates of competency to successful candidates. 


7.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1935 and 1936. 


eee ee 
Vessels Inspected. 


Year and Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- Vessels Not 


. tered or Owned tered or Owned Inspected. 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
No. a ee No. hotel No. aed: 
1935. 
Halifax? . sac ccleets cone cele aetna ote net 102 132 Cue 19 75, 638 25 27,166 
Saint John: #y.0: sc. paces petite ss sees ae eee 48 55, 187 1 6, 185 49 28,097 
Quebec 2. Seti sie ea woeae rae ena mes 76 65,628 | Nil Nil 10 2,850 
Sorel acca ei eee ee i eee be eee 69 44,923 | Nil Nil | 47 19,321 
Montreal 2x5 nd ti coke etreitite cane Cobre inises 136 152, 047 2 3,584 12 16,672 
FIN PBUON tess etter rars cinch Meike weitere 72 77,676 3 348 19 25,502 
TOrontOss este ee eR Ae ae oe er: 168 280, 708 35 46,401 32 53,008 
Midlandivarehstittere act 6 heres aren 65 47,922 1 39 25 20, 487 
Collingwood 3. Scee cer ieee see ee 79 20, 499 2 3,559 30 4,322 
PortiArthur sek, 8 tans eae ee 66 53,057 | Nil Nil 79 6, 649 
Vancouver nace costo omens cranes 200 90,363 16 95, 185 90 40, 644 
Victoria <cy.-P eee eat amore 62} - 55,411 4 20,772 25 23,016 
$< | eee 
Totals.c. oe eee 1,143 | 1,076,192 83 251,711 503 267,734 
1936. 

Haliiaxeeercr ne cr tna cen 104 130, 042 16 71,131 | Nil Nil 
Sainti John 218) .5, eee irk tee rae 53 39, 258 2 11,228 53 44,142 
Quebec sekedehwionenvercs tia oo ewes 61 41,820 | Nil Nil 11 3,802 
Sorel set Fee anes, ee itn rae toe hee 82 48,543 | Nil Nil 40 19,134 
Montreal ee kcscctccccte tee ein te ee ioe 136 111,261 | Nil Nil 69 19, 004 
ISIN gston Sen ee a eee eas eee 88 99,324 7 438 21 24,823 
Torontones. Ser ee... cee oe cae 222 357,995 36 52,316 20 21,386 
Midland 3. a0. cactus Sie eee eee 87 46, 238 1 39 36 26,630 

Collingwoodts 4-16.08 sates hacen: 28 13,366 2 3,569 | Nil Nil 
PortqrArthurte cates sch cor aac een 85 67,926 | Nil Nil 57 2,917 
Vancouver vrenct ee aoe ence oe 205 98,534 13 82,129 81 19,543 
Victoria sess tk cette Tee on 66 |. 77,300 6 28,211 32 19,407 
Totalsit 2 wee. 1,217 | 1,131,607 83 249,061 420 200,788 


1 During the year the inspection work at Collingwood was merged with that of Toronto and Midland. 
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7.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Vessels Subject 
one Ae : Vessels Added Vessels Lost, 
Year and Division. sf el pe to the Dominion Broken Up or 
Conimission. Register. Destroyed. 
gross gross gross 
1935 No. tonnage. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. 
* SINUS iy eee ©, gaa UE San an a Se A Rar 146 235,575 Nil Nil 3 362 
tLe POH Yee tat intern Sete. n os atacmaets axes 98 89, 469 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
OE OR Rs al bie ioe ea een aac 86 68,478 1 531 Nil Nil 
Shes DF eR ed Bory See in ah eee 116 64, 244 Nil Nil 2 120 
PHU CT OMS eee one ee epee een as 210 i2haO. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BRQNESUOM, one Meme Oe ere tae ae eter 94 103,526 Nil Nil 2 408 
EOP LOR. ee Cee ait ste eee + doe oats 235 380, 117 1 ae 2 1,676 
ECC LENG SIRS IS CORR We Peta ee Le, ae 91 68, 448 Nil Nil 8 3,790 
RGGlliNe WOOK eck fy Ae eee ce Fee ences 111 28,380 1 48 2 60 
OrATEAUDE Rh occ oe eee ae. 145 59, 706 2 38 Nil Nil 
ANCOUVCD a Bonet och one sci dors ebebs 306 226, 192 2 189 ) 1,457 
Vike Oe tines Gameinitie OC HA cea COO pra 91 99, 199 Nil Nil 4 2,440 
ED OLAIS eats. fai seekers 1,729 | 1,595,637 7 838 32 10,313 
1936. 
BialicaKMerctee mice. cere. sitet aterm: 120 201,173 Nil Nil 2 225 
Sailit dob Maree. nities csc coer st ois: 108 94, 628 Nil Nil 1 34 
EES en LS Se SSR ESE SC ee ie 72 45, 622 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Orel ss tees Pe SRE Sie cesintcteneboTaby peices 122 67,677 Nil Nil 5 615 
EOHEFOSIS ee einen hints crene cece caidiee 205 130, 265 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
TRG E S20) Ree Sarg Nee Ps CARS NOES, Sy OREO: 116 124,585 Nil Nil 3 2,605 
BRGTONEO ee ee ores Bibel Cow Lave cv esian Hee 278 431, 697 3 18,393 3 391 
NEUES Ao We “330 ies a Se ee Et a 124 72,907 1 37 2 275 
olling WOOG teenies 2 (Bee IE cr oe 30 16,935 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ori Arthurecstenis cs ccs oot odieceeees 142 70, 843 7 209 7 854 
WEAN COU OLAS. sete « eaeeis nine 64.caes dae te 299 200, 206 5 1222 4 9,847 
VOTEEPT ge Waray RS et a ee ae erie 104 124,918 3 3,915 Nil Nil 
4 W516) Chase he eae SIS 1,720 | 1,581,45 19 23,776 27 14,846 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 8 shows, for each year from 1908 
to 1935, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under 
the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 186). 


8.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-35. 
Calendar Seamen Seamen Calendar Seamen Seamen 
Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. | Discharged. 
BOOS arpa Se Hier <%es.a <* 18,013 PE Oda Hl PO ce caaene gale oe wate fale s 25, 689 24,558 
UCD 3 Sins Soe ane ade 20,502 LESS ZOU L928 wie. averaiorsl andes thareys ine - 31,407 30, 195 
SEO Witarhe tact ena folnlovele’s => 16,735 MI OG Oa ROD a: tereole chee rere rorae ccaartets 30, 687 29,018 
MOAT PEL ete See te 13, 748 BIRR ot bath 40s ee OA Ae 8 31,772 28,472 
Oo ose ih i Ege ee eae 13,708 LESZOORH IIE 322% ORO SST hes. 31, 869 27,413 
US Se Sas nee ORE 16,975 1 Ua lh LOY ferret Sciriec: Oc ecaOras 28, 137 25, 863 
OEE RY, cs tee det es a 18,987 149989: T9QSrc hee Plea ees 2 28, 748 25,763 
US, Sho aes OO eee 22,797 Te SIO NOOR eit. mata tetonneties soc s 31,374 29, 483 
pant er i a ante 20, 902 £0; COG PIOGON. vets ce reewe see: 26, 983 25,670 
MO fi aces sha. 16,998 Ue ae kg 0 aie beer ear ee 24,891 24, 289 
PS mime alee aistels. e'sic bj sa3e €)c 16,516 LDN O SOT LOS Zid. latars tue stone oucee: clara 25,313 23,472 
SUL SS, SNe eee eae 18, 208 BOs Onl kucoettercieetiete aa stein as « 27,038 23,148 
LEDS SSE ere fer 22,569 LO TLOM ALO S4mir thie clea secrets ee 27,234 23, 858 
SEE ree 18, 444 Gre SNE Wao 2 Fo oc adic ck se 15a oye 26,527 23,924 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 9, supplied by the Department 


_ of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 


in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties of previous years. | 
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§9.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, years ended June 30, 1911-17, and calendar 
years 1918-35. 


Nors.—For details of the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas- a 
Net Lives} Stated f Net Lives| Stated 
Year. pel Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year. tete Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 
No. tons. No. $ _No. tons. No, $ 
191 toeee lee 271 122,619 48 942,093 || 1924....... 224 215,470 54 4,355, 217 
1912 ara eas 293 269, 569 59 1,053, 768 || 1925... 42. 298 305, 798 53 3,317,020 
OB: gener: 275 270,905 160 1,963,870 || 1926....... 300 293,310 91 4,630, 267 
LOSES 3 Seca ee 255 210,368 |1,0831| 4,983,775 || 1927....... 434 566, 011 128 6,879, 825 
1900s ara 5 280 214,086 70 1,459,012 |) 1928....... 504 558, 251 64 5,418, 236 
ISI6SSe Fe 308 242,996 67 LEST T5442 |) 192955. ae 451 459, 394 12 4,740, 620 
IGLT Rie ces, & 239 715,384 152 4,850, 1452) 19380....... 551 447,169 66 3,077,009 
LOLS ae eae 226 312,928 4023) 1,818,895 || 1931....... 477 404, 157 7 2,696,019 
1 Lh ty Saree be 240 205, 720 100 1,808,690 || 19382....... 452 406, 194 40 3,478,575 
VO208. cc che 227 222,928 28 1;643;825 || 1933......... 445 872,545 19 1, 292,618 
TOD cake wae 260 588, 503 38 1,809,328 |) 1934....... 484 400, 714 39 1,716, 294 
phe eee ie 207 604, 423 27 451,312 || 1985; ...... 467 496, 109 19 2,842,402 
1923 5.2 Fee 376 480,713 50 | 3,184,749 
1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. 2 Excluding damage to cargo 
estimated at $4,310,350. 3 Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. ‘ 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways. 


The principal statistics available to aid in making an appraisal of the cost of — 


water-borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures are classified as investments which are shown in Table 10, and as 
annual expenditures for maintenance and operation, shown in Table 11, which are 
partly balanced by the revenues shown in Table 12. Undoubtedly, insofar as 
capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of waterways are concerned, 
those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. There has been some 
expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, while private capital 
expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The 
investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian Government — 
Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, as shown at 
pp. 689-690, has come almost entirely from private sources such as railway companies, 
steamship companies, industrial corporations, and private individuals. No figures are 


available regarding private investments in shipping except those appearing in the : 


reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field. Neither 


are there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and freight — 


traffic. In the case of railways, statistics show fairly completely: (1) the investment 


in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues of the railways or the annual payment by 


the people of Canada for the passenger and freight transportation; and-(3) the annual — 


| 


deficits which are also indirectly paid by the public whether as investors or taxpayers. _ 


No such picture can be given for water-borne traffic. 


Capital and Operation Expenditures.—In the following statement of in- — 


vestments by the Dominion Government, no amounts have been written off because : 
of the destruction or abandonment of property such as the first, second, and third — 


Welland canals and the Port Nelson terminals. Neither have the capital expenditures 


been reduced by allowances for depreciation. 
The classification as between capital and operation expenditure is very difficult 


to make with respect to some items and cannot be regarded as minutely exact for — 


the long period. ‘This difficulty applies particularly in the case of dredging where 
the distinction between the removal of accumulating silt and the deepening of a 
channel is largely one of opinion. For this reason the dredging account of the 
_ Department of Public Works is not included in the total investments of Table 10, 
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but is given at the end of the table since a large part of the work has been undoubtedly 
of the nature of a permanent improvement. This dredging account does not, 
however, include the total expenditures for dredging as some dredging expenditures 
have been distributed with other items. Both capital and operation costs include 
expenditures by the former Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, 
now the Department of Transport, and by the Department of Public Works. 


10.—Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government on Aids to Navigation, 
Canals, and Harbours, to Mar. 31, 1936. 


Norr.—The dredging expenditures shown separately at the end of this table cannot be accurately 
divided between capital and maintenance expenditures. However, since they have been largely for per- 
| manent improvements, they are shown here but are not included in the grand totals of capital expenditure. 


1 Not-segregated from Public Works expenditure. 


q a a i ee ee 

a SR ae ar eae a. ae Sa eSae eh oar nme spe ae mone aay epmenceaeeeeeeere sear Sa a SES 

Fiscal Year| Total to Fiscal Year|] Total to 
Item. ended Mar. 31, Item. ended Mar. 31, 
Mar.31,1936. 1936. Mar.31,1936. 1936. 
Ams to NAVIGATION AND HanBours. 5 
ep sLaNpous WORKS. Soy dies AAU beeches Rhy hodh ts 
| Lighthouses,. construction, Hudson Bay Terminals— pee 
| improvements and ap- Port Nelson®s-*2-.~..... - 6, 240,201 
WMBDELALUS. . ates. wee Nee 529,677| 24,243, 636 Churchill...... Bae ae 195,861) 138,221,698 
| Radio telegraph stations, Harbour Commissions— 
We construction............. 62,041} 2,291,324 Faltiax. toss At eee 2,135,151} 13,024,662 

St. Lawrence ship channel Samiti Joh ssa eta 1,457,491] 16,279,239 

from July 1, 1904 (below C@hseoutini = sae i 126,814} 4,205,376 
We Montreal)... 0c. ee nce: 5,349,901] 58,870,332 Quebee ns £2 Peon at 1,491,566} 29,428,480 
| Dominion steamers........ = 6,800,000 ebhree Rivers. seccaa 542,736} 3,413,294 
Dredging plant............ 29,019} 8,193,444 Montreal: 4.7 4925 Coen 3,147,034] 64,343,625 
| Slides and booms......... : - | 1,788,192 New Westminster...... + 974,537 
| Roads and bridges........ 446,243] 6,154,384 Vancouver: sce oo con's 823,003} 25,124,828 
BO a ees 161,151] 6, 143, 682 Gee op cerast BRR eee 
Potalst Mens... & 6,578, 032}114, 429,994 OTHER Hargours, 
———————— |---| Rivers, CONSTRUCTION, 
Fiat IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 
| 7 Prince Edward Island... 69,714 2,188,957 
| St. Lawrence River-— iu a eat Bi eerie 3 aun ? a at 
eR, ON ee ; , 199,95 CWal>GUDS WICK. ait) iatom od 6, , 084, 
etd mg ae dees Gas: CE a ee eS 1,136,102) 37,227,267 
Soulanges............... 17,900] 8,458,175 Ontario Ss ears Bee Say eae 1,252,774] 44,904, id 
Beauharnois, old........ Zz 1,901,840 Manton. seth tote 92,735 3,034, 167 
Lake St. Francis........ 3,474 106,410 | Saskatchewan, Alberta 7] 1.057.01 
earawall stoma... ;. 8,503] 7,905,768 and NWT... eee 154, 98 e711 8 
Williamsburg........... 22,278] 1,755,288 British Columbia........ 440,876| 23,871,136 
’ ; = PUKONe tee isc fhe meee - 364, 547 
Parran’s Point. <..6:... 877,091 
Galops...i:/. 2... ae Sod -| 6,143,468 || General.............. se. -18,688) 245, 705 
Rapide Plat......... bees - | 2,159,881 Motslah sa scky 5 4,173,942] 143,410,917 
B ceathieas “aud Goin Grand Totals.......|_22,257,506| 704,028,325 
reaches, an alops ran otals....... 
ghbaneliass.26)...... - | 3,835,546 oeememat cies meee ae 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal 18,810] 723,992 EXPENDITURES BY 
: ; ; DEPARTMENTS— 

Ottawaand Rideau Rivers- . Railways and Canals..... 1,781,737| 289,393,373 
Ste. Anne lock .......... 10,279} 1,487,974 || Marine...-.... aera 15,826,565} 252,205,483 
Carillon and Grenville... 33,644 i 7 ed oi Public Works. ss eee 4,649,209] 162,429,469 

LGR eg ACN, oy tk 143,715 , 101, 704 
| Ger Br iiss eee ~ 490,348 as pepe lols deg ON 
: : 3 REDGING BY DEPART- 

Richelieu River— MENT OF Pusuic Works. 
pt. Ours lock........... 6,915 921,246 : 5,79 2,249, 404 
Bmambly. le... 28,024} 1,891,105 SU peee hae pes ava es 10,063,946 

Welland canals............ 769, 689/162, 963,044 || New Brunswick... || 222,004] 14,425,276 

Sault Ste. Marie 1,106) 5,257,891 | Quebec. ............ 5050. 411,698] 15,353, 690 

| Soe Re 422,399) 123,881,248 TF Ontario. 793,756] 29,793,962 

Murray................... 27,882) 1,385,000 | Manitoba................ 58,090} 1,882, 127 

rl a cece eer ey ste, leg 1,623,672 Saskatchewan, Alberta,. ae 

Culbute lock and dam... $i) op d4S BUF St Cotmnbia schon ee ameast 11. ben 

Baie Verte................ ; AOS" HON ROR! Gu ck nde vecansg ~ 7,080 

Canals, general............ RU heel O8e.h Cioneral, 5 3asck.... Wonk ‘ . 152.964 

ACTA oe SO eee 1,342, 4761261, 693, 136 Totalsienia te Reece 2,162,920 85,943,347 
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11.—Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation 
of Aids to Navigation, Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-36. 


Item. 1934, 
$ 
Ars to NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies, rents and contingencieS.........+.++e+eseeeeeeeeeeees 192,192 
Maintenance ca: fe ccna ote wale cele ere orice sletete ns oferteielastisveie.e S070 770,125 
Salaries of light-keepers.......  earccs wench ans atta doderatonst® Bragndn Sear 645, 859 
Repairs to wWharves......... cece cece ence cece cere nceceeesceces 7,425 
Ice-breaking (Thunder bay)........:.sceeceeeweeeereeeececene % 19,500 
Radio telegraph service..........scececcecccseceeeceesenescceccces 505, 222 
DOmiinion SCAM Sic. v caeG eles wo talew. vised evaheiare oceisle nls ie lerarereie's sohegeverere 1,311,423 
Removal of obstructions:..........20.0scecscccerccsseceesccescecs 379 
Subsidy to wrecking plants...........scsececece een enseeneeeeenens 40,000 
Dredging plambyagesit oeinbieisa ivle sie oe Seas sins ded < Pensa bio aieleie ee + 04s 74,591 
Roads Si0. Did ees occ sista iop atno. pies shin k Aare Beye oro asdsin aoemssranae 62,172 
Miscellaneous.CD.PWee)ic rience viccnew neat earecnvep.chsirveaec esas 73, 784 
Totals: ton sic etal eile ome ee este ce eda 3,692,672 
CANALS. 
St. Lawrence River— . 
SOulanwes, o. cc cig on nck «mraie spss ge nee Wompedastiehteh oes. ciryeiaie's oie a> 112,876 
Lachine ees eee heirs cee ae elevereeh or eapeta a aioe. olution easel Sonetane 363, 353 
Glorniwalll tye eres eck ath oes ae nay EROS oe eels vita = 137,605 
Walliamsburoree cca ne le ee cies ciemsieicicreraae e eitettcetcne we alate netereet 77,716 
Head offices for Ontario and Quebec............ se eeeece cece eeeeees 70,586 
Dredge vessels, tices coe so osis «une mapepit ae gPl) = «<B-UNne deem st: 29,510 
Hungry Bay dyke—St. Barbe..............ceeceeeeceneneeeeterees 7,936 
bY 150 Peso eee ie eee wes eel | Car em Sees aaa: Y MIM RS Bice OP on oO Adee 62,166 
Welland Ship Canale icici os cn cecec sce See egmn tte ee on Nena date ae iets 610,065 
Salt: Stes Maries mactirnr the thes aro oats clase eistersntare rete stopel euepetete clatets, sleres et 57,230 
Richelieu River— 
St. Oursiloek..3¢c.ches sana A ED ee nai ARE A AREA, SSO 6,791 
Chambly 235.4 2s Rae. NSS EC eee tae 68,901 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
Sta rAnne]OGKk si: cis ea Tee ee oe eens icine Gos lejos Boia 10,704 
Garilton and*Grenvilleviesne. crt orn coe hee ce ace Pare ae 57,591 
Heo Pers h Belg eet aa re Mitts Se Re oe mest Mee area At 2 139,414 
TON tee. ee ee i tajais aie OSA laa del neal ae ce os Tee eka et ar sietate arcneraye 197,458 
Murray sey. isc setae Fv csebista lds vals Urls Wachter Se eb ater sie 21, 235 
SEL Patera’ seer ie ha cron Aero ele trae are cert ete Se TNR rok ae ks 9,658 
U Ba rh | Ce PRR PL 8 ee a A ce car ES 2,040,798 
Harzsours, ELEVATORS, RIVERS, ETC. 
Port Colborne:cle va tovsectactiecsias in svete ayotereielere stouarsllete aactiantr aon aay teascclsbars 88, 662 
PRERCOLEIGLE VATOT Tire te <,ohoo oyeies cis ete clot the Poe TOPIC oereledt aha cere Bio's eave crete 87,719 
Ghurchillelewator sce ie boc eo ere ok hee en cand le tate tte cbetes 83, 820 
Other Harbours and Rivers— 
Princes Mdward-Island)...02. ck o Sameer takin hens betes 17,045 
NOvVa SCOUT eaieiks ce One oc aieene bee aTere 0 Weitenehe Baie ous levels lalate Sree ers 146,770 
IN@ We ESUNS WACK sate chaste torcrersicye ss oie oro utenele audi eveven Petia satel chess st 285, 653 
QUEDEC..... cc ceececceeecceenneeeenereeeeceneetneeeneererences 369,755 
ONEATIOF ose ooo eo GA stews Pole nee tea «ita 91,650 
Manitobasccec once ein ie icrue secetesavale ooixebs tee ace serine reece 19,267 
Saskatchewan, Albertacand NeW lemons tei aeeeerieenia se Dei 
British: Colum biate ates: ccocrttrcic, Sesse cche coos ote eeu rte eee tater pare 378,657 
AY yicon bes so ee ree ie ee caer Seat ae - 
General inh ets FF. a ings Oe ee Oe ey he OS 409,320 
TE ofalevwneers ee Oe ce Ree ee Paes: Pee ae .| 1,980,429 
Grand Totals s380..000.ctie cs 3 Bre, Sates eis Be nit 7,718,899 
EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS. 
Railways and Canals)... «cscs, <reiiicreoeienatteeieite ote cette erica 2 
Pablid Woes eon ee eee ee ee 1920.75 
Marine ree en Ee ae as Bae baa eee 3,492,125 


1935. 1936. 

§ $ 
186,145 195,889 
741,926 777,059 
658,737 692,511 

6,349 5,657 

30,000 40,500 
492 469 543,415 
1,499,334 | 1,314,705 
16,216 3, 680 
40,000 43.750 
74,308 70,163 
33.902 48,213 
81,285 93,003 
3,860,671 | 3,828,545 
112, 843 141,237 
359,692 352,771” 
148, 876 143,833 
90,845 94,029 
71,460 78,364 
20,126 20,439 
3230 5,692 
"480 
bog’ag |} 651.188 
55,517 52, 635 

6,386 9,321 
59,018 87,525 

8,905 9, 426 

73,601 81,866 
141,376 152,113 
178, 295 187,806 

13,344 17,924 

9,875 9,679 

1,983,292 | 2,095,848 

88, 583 89,481 

86,317 97,220 
186,316 189,308 

64,072 86,224 
315,568 497, 934 
348990 432,337 
635,563 438” 660 
186,103 218,304 

28° 951 38, 643 

3018 2) 637 
403,295 319,813 

es 14.571 

434, 252 453,597) 
2,780,328 | 2,878,729) 
8,624,291 | 8,803,122 
2,344,508 | 2,471,857 
2'608,607 | 2,714,099 
3,671,176 | 3,617,166 
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Revenue.—Table 12 shows the revenue accruing to the Departments of Trans- 
port (formerly the Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals) and of 
Public Works from the operation of the waterways. No attempt has been made to 
collect from water traffic a return on the investment in waterways or the annual 
expenditure for their maintenance and operation. Since 1904 no tolls have been 
charged for the use of canals, whether by Canadian or foreign ships. The revenue 
arises from hydraulic, land, and other rents, elevator fees, earnings of steamers, 
graving docks, radio stations, etc. Since nearly all the chief ports are operated 
_ by the National Harbours Board or by separate commissions, the harbour dues 

accrue to those corporate bodies. 


12.—Revenue of the Dominion Government from the Operation of Aids to Navigation, 
Canals and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-36. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ 


Ars T0 NavIGATION AND MIscELLANEOUS ITEMs. 


Radio revenue—traffic. ..........c cc cece eee ccees AROS 49,081 52,670 56, 714 
PPOs ON StCAMIELS te Te ead aoc cicd eee ee Le 2,529 2,928 2,759 
monruimes Or dreuges and plant: .<2..:..5...00 sey occce cnecsncecnck 4,663 431 5,114 
Sundries and miscellaneous................. Me Sisters Vig cleans ere = hea eterare 11,314 23, 484 23, 833 
Tie Clon rage pris ier) By Sane iee syn re GR 7: BRACE Amt 67,587 79,513 88, 420 
CANALS. 
St. Lawrence River— 
ETS) Uy © SU RR a |e eg 269,025 187,114 166, 746 
WOON WGISNINE ter oe RY OE ae he Tee ooo ros ln eee Che 102,671 59,516 59,526 
PUMA DOMME Ng, Bee? ON AA Saheb: oo vaistes ch he ole beaed weenie 4,083 4,257 4,057 
COLO EmUE Ee IE Fa, ss Otek ak kee ee romeo ne 44,344 25,560 38, 660 
DY Renee RES et A TS, EE on nc ctaene poker hat ee ain Silo 2,566 3,018 
RNG COM MMM Recs eae So, a reas oe ee ky hehe ¢ 38,376 22,597 191, 287 
RING (ese MEAD 5 oe siete ee ok ONE eh es Ue co som 167,093 152,507 ? 
MCSA SIAM oe ge our, trite <cote et Cho ance Coreen a 217 217 217 
Richelieu River— 
LEAST CLA. oie eaeeeaiie batt Stilt pena A Sm, SAREE A 1,208 1,244 1,150 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
Pporminemmerris. TC are eae, te OR on shia OF 479 387 189 
ReAPIMONI MMC AATOD ViLIOSET. cS. sre, o:h ave,0:0.0:0 sis a So Sue vis 018. ¢0'n ode Occ 1,600 1,628 1,559 
Eg ual) SGA Eel BN ce ig Sg a a Ga Se Te , 1 1 1 
RA CRU AR Seis chisre's atest area ettiorateraldt dre cekanst stake tecarstarstatars aearate ns ctavaly 10,512 10, 134 10,189 
ME ee Big A ey oe oe coo cows c omtenmindin 6,328 6,067 6,448 
MRE REY ACME ard trek 9% Sete, A Sec Boe te Acad, ed elo, ahehiee baa 274 254 351 
NTT A on ECoG re eh aa le ae ane nN Sena ana 168 168 157 
OMIM ee 8 PIES ES 5 cP ceistss Gis s ONG So.aeics'o owe asic 649, 652 474,217 483,555 
HaRBours 
Ot CNW ARINT ce SeS ts vn law Ch cL ee cee Phas 58, 263 69,552 175,052 
BEER ONDE ClOVATOL de kT ox cake Seco b cee eens cle eke 153, 795 184,116 148, 004 
RN IO MEGE 2D see Set oe Sh c's Pees ek eee Ys aes 15,756 109, 983 84, &88 
MO EE CR Seek Ln sat Her TONG. geen ESAT) I 66, 809 73, 983 62,500 
meme; WINRRtON PTAVINE GOCK... ). 2.25. ..0ce ccc csccccococccecslelen 18,150 6,050 12,100 
So EB oor oe ae le ee ees 2,723 2,706 3,022 
TS TEST Ya Wait RS, Sg SR le Ries Site eal ie hela EN ak 102,682 111,973 111,189 
EE IRIE TT ct, Che SL ESTEE | iy lore + wh ais er Chk 2,173 2,765 2,800 
LSD at OS eg le a) pel laa aD a lei a 420,351 561, 128 594,555 
AMT EG RNG cece ee a hue salu ois area ons ORs +9 @ aids. a 1,137,590 | 1,114,858 1,166,530 
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ne ee nent 


Shipping Subsidies.—The information given in the table below formerly 
appeared under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office but is now 
shown here because these subsidies are granted to assure the required steamship 
services rather than for the mere carriage of mails. : 


13.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-36. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Sub- 
sidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. Such data appear annually in the annual report of the 
Auditor General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
authority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails, 


Zeghtieg ote es el ae 6 tes es Ss eee ee 
a 


ieee 


Service. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Ganadarand GreataBbricains. ... cies sic els or slo ciaterelerbin aGleleters 1 535, 000 500, 000 500,000 
Ganddavanc Souci A Leica eis cee lancome cl mov aieiel owecncleraoterecere teres 112,500 112,500 112,500 
To assist the carriage of live stock to Kurope............-.-.-- 14,952 Nil Nil 
To assist in the carriage of lumber from Churchill, Man. to : : 
United Kingdom). 2.05 20000. de ass ceec dius sen amewee serene. Nil 2,500 Nil 
Prince Edward Island and Boston..............2eeseeeeereeees Nil Nil 35,000 | 
Pacific Ocean— 
British Columbia, Australia and/or China.................-56- 135, 600 110, 713 118,800 
Canada, ‘China and Japan... 0... So. oes ons penea® oeneisalalenaisie 659, 000 690, 000 749,000 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific...................68. 100, 000 . 200, 000 200,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands......... 15,447 12,000 12,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies..................0e000- 37,350 36, 000 33, 000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............ 18, 600 18,000 18,000 — 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway..............+++. 12,500 12,000 12,000 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island.................+50:- 11,250 10,000 10, 000 
British.Columbia and South Africa... 20... .2se cece cnes ye 42,000 84,000 84,000 
Local Services— 
BAG OCIRRNOs LOUD es bitte cei cias era ae eretaievere ehetses eneTiMente ste arereca 8,000 8,000 8, 000 
CharlothetownanG: PictOw +. .ccness aden sec cose soisinerersisrs tele ereve = 30,000 25,000 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s wharf................. 4,600 4,600 4,213 
Chester and Tancook island (winter)............+.-s0eseeesess Nil Nil 1,584 
@rand#Manan and-theumainian Qh toewe: cerca ciieciess cee cisels 24,750 24,750 33, 000 
Halifax and Bay St. Lawrence... ........ccccscescc neces aeees 2,880 2,000 2,000 
Halifax, Canso and Guysborough 2.60250. 6.0.csccsseecasesoens 6,750 6, 750 6, 750 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports..............+-005- Nil , 000 : 
Halifax and Sherbrooke...........26.s2.sese0se.- Poe Sock eh 1,000 900 900 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 3, 750 3,500 3,500 
Halifax, Spry bay and Cape Breton ports................0-00-: 4,500 4,000 3,961 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton..............0.ceeseeue 4,500 4,000 4,000 
Tle aux Coudres and les Eboulements...............0+-eee eee Nil 786 1,100 
Mainland, Miscou and Shippigan.............-ceeceeeeeeeeeees 1,000 Nil Nil 
Mulgrave, Arichat and Canso.i5g- 5-2. 5 Sect is > oe ees 33, 750 33, 750 33, 750 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 10,500 9,500 9,469 
Murray bay and north shore (winter service)..............+04- 50,000 40,000 _ 40,000 
Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville...............ceeeceeeeeees 2,500 2,000 1,873 
Peleeislatidvand the maimmland...Js:.2492+22e 206 sae aeese seeee so 8,250 8,250 8,250 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp..............ccc cece cee eeeeee 13, 750 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands..................+-.5- 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 
north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence.................... 85,000 76,500 84,500 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 
shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence: .:2.7.25.225+04e0steerses 60, 000 54,000 60,000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 2 
Penee. Tie Mak soos Roly des va bs eek tae s Rae ee tere ee oe ote 37,500 37,500 50,000 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 10, 000 9,000 12,000 
St--Catherine’sibay and LadOussatea. os vce olen sonnei are cise 2,558 2,500 3,250 
Saint John and. Bridgetown... oka. ac asses wales ceear sees 800 800 1,000 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville.............. 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of ; 
BENT 3 Bo ey foe apeeR Siti = "Aor SERRE. oninhe te ee eae mace Bere Oc 3,000 2,800 2,800 
Saint Johnmana ll nas BASMpOres @ lec aiset a ciiee a vite metas charlie. 3,750 3,500 3,500 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 13,500 13, 000 13,000 — 
Saint Johmand-Weymoutha ccc. see eccc cs sede nestles ae aleters 400 75 633 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S.............------ 750 750 |. 750 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 18,750 18,000 25,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 
ol: Cape Breton sarc ics ¢ uc cee ol acheter taevace ni meidicg rerw er venera 21,225 20,000 22,500 
Sydney and Whycocomaghis*... ..icicues este teapieeethe snes see 12,000 12,000 16,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services...........0002eeee- 4,249 2,831 4,526 — 
MOG aN oscc hase: ctasae rchrcierebicceiorere eralerora a aateretaiaiorers, stare staroiers 2,220,661 | 2,274,255 2,426,609 
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Merchant Marine Services Operated by the Canadian Government. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the 
operations of a merchant marine are explained on p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 
of that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, repre- 
senting an original capital investment of $79,661,921. At Dec. 31, 1935, the fleet 
comprised 10 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 88,579, representing a capital 

“investment of $18,168,023. In addition to the capital outlay, the Government 
also advanced $10,280,175 for working capital, etc. Operating income results from 
the date of the inception of these services have been as follows, exclusive of interest 
and depreciation on the original high cost of the vessels. Operating deficits are 
indicated by a minus sign:— 

| ooo 


Calendar Year. Ceeee Calendar Year. potaine 
$ $ 

OOS Ree a is ne eae PHOCG ZOU iAG2S tones ack Weel dns Soke rot bees —1,209,083 
| ERED hy Oa AI ne ana aa 1 Pi Le ih 2! oo ae OY ee eee Bite a —878,907 
1S Se Re SR? ey ee es ae See OAD OOO SON tect cute Cath yi ok eer g 5 uae — 834, 210 

(Ngee apps Tie ap ale ine + CEA 000 HOLS ea, ches can eae ee ae —444,285 

BOR eee c tetera he Sea eas ho = Bi S13, ORD Melos ates. cia tiiseetne eA eee —326,613 
OE tae. SOM See Ska OS == Le AO ORS S (al TORO meme ei Arie eee ae, ake Nels e ore —17,938 

BME, eset aes wkriek Sake oe ko FOR > 920) S44 OSA ae, eee A mane hae tA eee ee —127, 265 
\ ae a eee ene 29 =e OONL OO PISO eR Ream Beir y cetc sci eats Pe RSs 311, 822 
Ee Oe, os a on a == (208 S0i ll LOS OMSaU Ice cet eee tL ee ee aie 303,5051 


| The net cash deficit, 1921-36, inclusive, amounted to $11,858,152, and interest 
‘due the government and unpaid $8,426,637. The total book deficit of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, at Dec. 31, 1936, was $16,525,724. 


By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1026, April 27, 1936, the 10 vessels com- 
prising the Canadian Government Merchant Marine were, in virtue of an agree- 
ment dated June 8, 1936, disposed of to British shipping interests comprising the 
‘Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Co., Limited, the Commonwealth and Dominion 
Line, Limited, and the New Zealand Shipping Co., Limited, the intention being to 
retire these vessels, which were nearing the end of their usefulness, and to provide 
faster and more suitable boats for the Australian service. The purchasing companies 
agreed to provide the service for a period of at least five years without government 
Subsidy, and to take over the staff and crews, afloat and ashore. The sale was 
recommended by the Board of Directors of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine and the consideration was $419,926. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Do- 
Mminion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The 
service is provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 63,426. 
Pive of these boats, known as the “Lady” ships, were specially constructed for 
dassenger service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed 
dart of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over 
dy the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, 
Inder entrusting agreements with the respective companies which owned the ships. 
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The investment in vessels at Dec. 31, 1935, amounted to $10,940,008, mainly made 
up of the construction cost of the “Lady” ships and the present-day valuation of the 
other six ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies 
service of three of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


Operating | Operating | Operating Depreci- Book 
Calendar Year. Revenues. | Expenses. Net. ation. Interest. Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1999-% 62 hires saisiiesteees see 3,332,683 | 3,780,524 | —447,841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
TOS0 eo rare motes oe deteionce 3,792,694 | 4,315,831 —523, 137 288,999 550,519 1,362, 655 
LOST ees eee = oe 3,648,986 | 4,095,555 | —446,569 294,141 604, 651 1,345,361 
1990 2 oh er creies eiinemrces 3,323,077 | 3,606,793 —283,716 321, 261 688, 037 1, 293,014 
1 UBB palanienshch atk ior socreS axa 2,956,974 | 3,454,972 | —497,998 319, 967 726,108 1,544,073 
1034s ee ees soeeiceretele 3,509,738 | 3,606,416 | — 96,678 319, 967 762, 033 1,178, 678 
1S raed aatorsd HOCROO OGL 3,816,246 | 3,616,215 | +200,031 325,513 | 788,814 


917,390 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services. 


Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports and of all 
the cargoes which pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping (exclusive of ferriage); 
and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers, and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 
United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, 
excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
coast, on the Pacific coast, and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, ete 

Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Later on exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic 
The first ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one 0} 
the first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants 
of the colony, realizing the advantages offered to the industry by the timber re 
sources available, gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were established a 
Quebec and other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with late 
establishments in the Maritime Provinces and on the western coast, have formed th 
principal bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. § 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailin; 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crosset 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, and was the first vessel to navigate the Atlanti 
entirely under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines, | 

| 
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Canadian Pacific Railway and the Dominion Government operate fleets on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


The following table has been compiled from the Shipping Reports of the De- 
-partment of National Revenue for the individual fiscal years. 


14.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-36. 


Nore.—This table is an enlargement of Tabl 
contained in Table 58 of that edition. The fi 
of the Department of National Revenue. 


British, 
Entered and Cleared. 
Fiscal 
Year No Tons Freight 
2 Register. Tons. 
1911 6,870] 12,712,337] 4,742,064 
1912 6,766] 18,342,929} 5,121,818 
1913 7,307| 13,896,353] 6,043,747 
1914 7,418} 15,711,849] 6,935,729 
1915 6,949) 13,931,091] 7,145,630 
1916 6,817) 12,417,944] 6,470,715 
1917. 7,387| 16,144,873] 8,524,208 
1918. 7,337) 16,959,790} 9,592,934 
1919. 6,099) 14,054,166) 8,821,383 
1920. 5,511} 12,320,994] 6,709,206 
) 1921. 4,526] 10,545,619] 5,737,923 
1922. 4,239] 10,471,403] 4,810,493 
' 1923. 4,869] 13,868,905] 6,431,073 
| 1924. 5,187| 15,158,994! 6,544,597 
1925. 5,763} 16,463,204] 5,758,508 
1926. 6,515) 17,749,067] 7,755,145 
1927. 6,448) 18,117,525] 6,909,197 
1928. 6,253] 18,738,027} 8,643,925 
1929 6,400} 21,625,660} 10,448, 795 
1930 5,634] 20,171,383] 8,206,656 
1931. 5,826} 20,008,005} 7,430,148 
| 1932 5,754) 19,025,391) 6,751,209 
1933. 6,323} 20,865,151} 9,129,496 
1934 6,831] 22,480,487] 8,746,708 
1935 7,678} 23,676,256} 9,392,527 
1936 8,095] 24,593,603] 10,377,917 
Totals Entered. 
Fiscal : 
Year No Tons Freight 
: Register. Tons.! 
/1911 15,235} 11,919,339 = 
| 1912 16,642} 12,768,191} 3,337,806 
1913 18,087] 18,575,193] 4,204,082 
| 1914 18,320) 14,982,393) 4,769,563 
1915 17,182} 13,132,944] 4,440,583 
1916 19,146) 12,616,927] 3,169, 44s 
| 1917. 19,166] 14,789,781] 4,034, 017 
/1918.. 17,229} 15,780,160} 4,540,684 
(1919. 15,803} 11,694,613} 4,429,994 
11920.. 17,081} 12,010,374] 3,187,764 
71921. . 17,358] 12,516,503) 3,465,204 
, 1922 18,157} 13,620,183) 3,254,618 
1923 19,462} 17,095,883] 4,764,309 
1924.. 19,261] 18,497,025) 5,095,428 
1925. 20,436} 20,470,379] 4,410,225 
1926 21,185] 22,837,720} 6,351,872 
1927. 21,382) 23,224,281] 5,856,591 
1928... 20,903] 24,240,847] 7,024,759 
1929. . 22,531] 27,464,158) 7,155,130 
; 1930 21,583) 27,155,766} 8,471,107 
193i 20,737] 28,064,762) 7,814,115 
1932. 19,175) 27,003,210] 6,820,915 
2933. . 17,778) 25,044,389] 6,570,607 
1934. 19,501} 28,209,947) 7,667,915 
1935 21,419} 28,512,257] 9,099,787 
(19386. . 22,835! 28,895,751] 10,025,922 
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e 57, p. 709, of the 1936 Year Book to include information 
gures are compiled from Statement 10 of the Shipping 
For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, 


Reports 
p. 379. 


Canadian, 


Entered and Cleared. 


Tons 
Register. 


Freight 
Tons.! 


Entered and Cleared. 


Foreign, 


Tons 
Register. 


Freight 
Tons.1 


11,903 
12,386 


12, 241 
10,998 
11,115 
11,994 
12,490 
14,929 


16, 693 
16,778 
17,779 
17,906 
16, 746 
16,716 


18,005 
18,145 
17, 865 
15,919 
13, 864 
17,110 
18,788 
21, 663 


3,341,998 
4,618, 163 
4,530, 835 
5, 160, 799 
4,005,011 
3,894, 731 


4,343, 448 
4,343, 853 
3, 758, 528 
4,434, 634 
5,510, 484 
6, 861, 202 


7,463,809 
7, 698, 045 
7,966, 193 
9,703,054 
8, 926, 1388 
9,021, 264 


9, 235,036 
9,673, 948 
11,707, 129 
11, 808, 667 
9,041, 203 
9,391, 625 
11,450, 147 
13, 104, 753 


——_,|—---- Se errr SSSFSSsFSssSFSSsSs 


1,000,979 
1,076, 228 
1, 123,325 
1, 025, 667 
1,392,601 


1,471,488 
1,699, 612 
1,748,357 
1,921, 237 
2,543,550 
3,197,917 


3,768,954 
3, 136, 425 
2,919, 639 
3,488,321 
3,507,934 
3,597,639 


3, 433, 603 
3,171,136 
2,441,542 
2,570, 564 
1,929, 213 
2,474, 602 
2,567, 636 


3,030, 463 


Totals Cleared. 


16,730 
18,616 


18,962 
17,703 
16,543 
AT 00d 
17, 282 
18,181 


19,593 
19, 499 
20,420 
21,353 
20,923 
20,627 


22, 895 
21,885 
20, 860 
19, 102 
18,150 
19,904 
21,784 
23,328 


Tons 
Register. 


10,377, 847 
11,821,414 
12, 655,905 
14,586, 093 
12, 269, 642 
12, 210, 723 


14,477, 293 
17,006, 967 
13,566, 780 
13, 234,380 
12, 400, 226 
13, 974, 287 


17, 182,454 
18,521,377 


20,510, 647]: 


22,817,276 
22,925,488 
23,973, 787 


26,944,369 
25, 836, 466 
26, 535,387 
25,337,031 
24,722,443 
27, 235,907 
28,547,591 
29, 156, 876 


Freight 
Tons.} 


5,799, 528 
6,818,381 
7,811,790 
7,641,885 
9,020, 802 


10, 525,336 
10, 668, 289 
9, 697,342 
9,476, 724 
8,750, 214 
9, 162, 897 
12,350, 80¢ 
11, 825, 386 
11, 446, 037 
13,550, 040 
13, 416, 550 
15, 666, 843 


18, 044, 626 
12, 293, 589 
10, 841,536 
10, 699, 016 
11,802,594 
11,216, 873 
11, 235,726 
12, 296, 688 


1Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 


18, 559 


18,500 
16,597 
15, 132 
17,353 
17,624 
17,170 


17, 493 
16,795 
17,314 
18,117 
19,111 
18,561 


21,021 
19,689 
17,906 
16, 604 
15,741 
15, 464 
16,737 
16,405 


6,242,851 
6, 628,513 
7,803,910 
8, 695, 838 
7,466, 484 
8,514,975 


8,778, 753 
11,483, 484 
7,448, 699 
8,489, 126 
8, 860, 626 
10, 261,865 


12,945, 623 
14, 161,363 
16,551,629 
18, 202, 875 
19, 106, 106 
20, 455, 343 


23,547,831 
23,146,901 
22,885,015 
21,506, 183 
19, 860,478 
23,573,742 
21,933,445 
20,354, 271 


Tons 
Register. 


22,297, 186 
24,589, 605 
26, 231,098 
29,568, 486 
25,402,586 
24,827, 650 
29, 267,074 
32,787, 127 
25, 261,393 
25, 244,754 
24,916,729 
27,594,470 


34, 278, 337 
37,018,402 


3} 40,981, 026 


45, 654,996 
46,149,769 
48,214, 634 


54,408, 527 
52,992, 232 
54,600, 149 
52,340, 241 
49,766, 832 
55, 445, 854 
57, 059, 848 
58,052, 627 


3,014,537 
3,902,488 
4,022, 299 
3,911,171 
4,326,934 


4,563,657 
3,916,427 
3,557,596 
4,034,045 
3,933,945 
4,409,105 


6,915,091 
7,239, 792 
7,178,115 
8, 658, 455 
8, 856, 010 
10, 450, 038 


11,317,358 
9,386,904 
8,783,961 
8,198,158 
7,314, 492 
7,663,478 

8,375, 350 
8,914, 230 


Totals, Entered and Cleared. 


Freight 
Tons. 


9,137,334 
11, 022, 463 
12,081,353 
12,082, 468 
12,190, 250 


14,559, 353 
15, 208,973 
14, 127,336 
12, 664, 488 
12,215,418 
12,417,515 


17,115, 118 
16,920,814 
15, 856, 262 
19,901,921 
19, 273,141 
22, 691, 602 


25, 199, 756 
20, 764, 696 
18, 655, 651 
17,519, 931 
18,373, 201 
18, 884, 788 
20,335,513 
22,322,610 
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Inland Shipping.—Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 
birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. Later the bateaw and Durham boat 
came into common use after the migration of the U.E. Loyalists. In the absence 
at that time of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route from Montreal 
to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal to Kingston trans- 
portation was by bateau or Durham boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners 
were used; then there was the portage road from Queenston to Chippawa and, 
finally, schooner again to the destination. 


In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. On lake Ontario, the 
Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on trans- 
port trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough traffic 
to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there 
were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near- 
West. 

Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie is chiefly United States traffic and sometimes 
exceeds 80 million short tons in a year; the total traffic on these Upper Lakes alone 
is greater than that carried by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that 
carried by all United States railways. 


Totals of inland shipping are given for each fiscal year since 1923, and by 
provinces for the latest year, in Table 16, p. 695. 


Coasting Trade.—This form of water-borne traffic has assumed great im- 
portance in Canada owing to the long coast lines on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
and along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River system. The movement of 
grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Canadian ports on the Lower Lakes and 
to Montreal is one important factor in coastwise shipping. The registered tonnage 
of vessels engaged in the coastwise movement is shown for each fiscal year since 
1923, and by provinces for the latest year, in Table 16. 


Shipping by Ports.—The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of 
the provinces of Canada is shown in Table 15. Details are given of the sea-going 
vessels, and of the total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived at and departed 
from each port. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, the tonnage of sea-going 
vessels arriving at and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any other port 
in Canada; Victoria was next, followed by Montreal and Halifax. In total shipping, 
which included coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, 
Vancouver was considerably in the lead, followed by Montreal, Victoria, and Halifax. 
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15.—Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), 
avers: and Cleared at each Principal Canadian Port, fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 6. 


| Nore.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
ot Cnr see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
, 1936. 
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Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 


Province and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 


Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Tons Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. Register. Register. 
| 
| 
_ Prince Edward Island— 
i Charlottetown................... 61] 50,858] 65) 45, 013 232, 213 235,912 
_ Nova Scotia— 
| URES GE) Soa ee 34 6,896 24 647 66,421 66, 421 
RUM Maier scene eiy cistancicicternns Ses ceo cee 86 8,731 129 13, 887 136, 129 139,776 
| LEER ae ater, ISIS a cei 45 30, 657 59 32,114 677, 628 680, 668 
i. FLAD EV as Cee ey, ae oo erat 1,292} 2,856,265) 1,442] 3,150,178 3, 780, 502 rays i lag.t AOS 
RELL VOEDOOI 0s sos ee ea ices bccceeds 138 , 075 135 92,827 170, 473 173,373 
| EOWIS OUTS See ee ee 85 41,330 103 87,115 210, 143 190, 283 
WELSUNEN DULLES. ah. odie cee 496 41,860 542 39,960 58,305 57, 288 
im North Sydney................... 1,002 277,766} 1,032 268,616 591,400 590, 121 
AIT ODOLO Stn te cits ca, 5 27,018 67 45,190 84, 122 84,058 
eb at ey lien aie aaa 18 5,071 31 15, 630 174,390 175,112 
Port Mulgrave...ccccn- ssc is ssc. ) 5,959 9 4,227 95,418 95,790 
LS IIL Narre relas Agape tea gc oo oe 267 584, 733 421 855, 623 2,001, 610 2,086, 872 
MNSHOROE A. Se do tet et, 83 129, 839 80 125, 880 149, 529 147,529 
| COTES RTT load thet Sal ale aaa 491 536, 106 467 524,328 653, 401 649, 139 
New Brunswick— 
Wecampobello.. 25.55 20.5. 0 ec8c.. 905} 105,478} 908} 106,445 202,074 197,615 
= Dalhousie........ eae eee se 24 74,715 29 95,875 104,679 104, 684 
i North Head..............00.27". 427| 105,778] 396 88.631 120,083 101,663 
nant Sahn. <9) te oe 678) 1,555,524 705} 1,569,363 2,522,884 2,503, 664 
| SSE ANUNGWE tess Re Pe cieteke hears 2,506 123,792] 2,527 133 , 423 191,590 199, 683 
| Quebec— 
ETRIMTCS poe seaneanty abana ammeter 12,404 ve 3,314 34,905 34,828 
| CTT APO) tea 5 eae aS 17,479} 26] 60,977 316,811 114, 728 
| RECVIS en eee epee fd fee 5, 487 1 3,586 124, 473 123 , 432 
MLONLTOAL eo raScnen eer ek. 1,080} 3,956,511 938] 3,566, 662 8,122,092 8,107,155 
mort Alfred... ose oot aes. ven cobs 70 164,398 oe 142,961 512,190 H13, 020 
| BONO DCON erat nin? orice, oe cok 402) 1,962,031 395! 1,777,441 4,102,562 4,086,679 
RuMOUSKtte ee) boty 51,560 35 53, 592 295,099 248, 665 
Riviere du Loup......:........<. 1,159 ~ - 212,087 213,106 
[C1 SS 8,8 aay, or a ie ap eA a oad 61 153 , 727 52 132,561 1,279,971 1,290, 124 
Mere hree-RIVers, ; ; vierecs cae oc ececce 122 312,631 122 312, 631 1,479, 194 1,490, 285 
Ontario— 
eenhierstburetees ise. eee - - - - 415, 202 385, 283 
MUMASUING og tr. ate os - - - - 35, 164 35, 164 
Ser Ee a - - - -. 471,486 471,484 
WOULD Mee ete he Sh ecard es Do oy - - - - 1,071,610 1,073,458 
MNES TIOOC co 5 oss. o 5 ois «o's sar se eco - - - = 112,508 105, 098 
Ce'TRG cb Oh Sen a ea - - - - 339, 380 319, 639 
Spepot Harbour.....<....2....5.. - - - - 171,118 172,546 
| ete eta cea ee mena - - - - 266, 823 265, 637 
SE a ee - - - - 2,858, 982 2,006. 113 
RENO ER os 5 vc ees. - - - - 249 475 2| 244,442 
BRON his. ee. Lk - - - - 1,326, 750 1,100, 602 
RINE Ahh ta asso dn Ss bens = - ~ = 1, 295, 513 1,307, 163 
Settarton. te - - ~ ~ 252, 871 251,077 
Beetle Current << 5.5 cscs ved osss. - - - - 197, 704 195,173 
NS CE tt 2a aad - = - - 370,777 361,320 
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of Sea-Going and of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), 


fiscal year ended Mar. 


EE SS 


Sea-Going Vessels. 


Total Shipping. 


Sa ROE ese Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register.|| sels. Register.| sels. | Register. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Niagara Falls..............--++5> = = = - || 1,257] 1,246,124) 1,257) 1,246,114 
Owen Sout «...5.... <i hieteee ses as = = - 329] 291,254] 328] 284,002. 
Port Arthura dics Rosopusnuel - eh phi - || 1,090] 2,851.467| 1,219] 3, 180,506 
Port Colborne.........eseer eee - A || "659| 1,113,813] 648] 1,119,733 
Port: DOversiisscmgare «ihe eeions ey = 3 184 9,405} 178 9,375 
Port McNicoll............000006- - =}. Sater ~|| 109] 278.938] 109] 278,918 
Port Stanley... saul net Sete: = = = 2 178} 188,535} 180} 188,325 
Prescott, ui. pbs uwuiew tc tes caret - zoe - || 873] 990,276) 792] 893,980 
Sandwichia\ia/v wean eae - eae -|| 253]  274;068] 250] 273, 722 
Rarmialt onecch ho: ete oat - ‘i ~ 115,842] 3, 142,365/15, 854] 3,220, 212 
Sault Ste. Marie..............05- : - = ~ || 1.576] 1,903,793] 1,581] 1,895, 603 
Phoroldsac: pa eAn wets oem - = | re || -’483| 606,872) 479| 597,272 
Torontomne cote ee oe ee ee = = a - || 3,048] 3,328,657| 3,056) 3,341,524 
Walkerville. adeno qseewess conse - - - - 295| 256,760| 288) 258,259 
Wallaceburg ...[0.0 2... 265 des cea = = - - 251| 131,206) 250) 119,585 
Wollande (ace his. tem: onde ele = hi hee -|| 189] 236,029] 188] 239,358 
Wiadsorts 20h lc eee. a s = || 634] 1,280,062| 623] 1,268, 106. 
Manitoba— 
G@hurchillen = tecee ee Poe ete 8 25,744 8 25,744 16 27,612 14 27,534, 
British Columbia— 
Niert Bayne: Soe noe a oh oe 155 6, L72\nen Gl 10,109|| 1,272} 544,017] 1,281] 548,874 
ANVOX. Sane. Gee es cee re 4 4,576 13 17, 878 198 102,520 215 104, 142 
Bamfieldsy. secs noeee tame eee 15 15,321 15 14,153|| 480] 109,446) 481} 109,521 
Britanniaeseach. en ac. cot eek ales 185,713 115 188, 190 796 320, 868 795 320, 432 
(@hemainus: posas ono cen ee 386| 591,919) 421] 597,243/| 794) 672,747] 795 672,907 
INATLALINIO Ss sere. co noes ceveseroressr tite once 638 283, 797 590 284, 012\| 3,027| 1,325,741] 3,047 1,324, 046 
New Westminster....).........-- 596] 1,608,302 596| 1,606,856) 2,117| 2,014,748) 2, 165| 2,058,993 
Ocean, Hallewe aes - meer ane 41 75,363 56 131,681); 1,000 665, 733] 1,002 672,308 
RortrAlibernlesaee sc. sities etter 268 661, 099 284 676,001 562 778,057 561 776, 148 
PowelljRivergeen seo s-ce eee 184 370, 829 207 379, 536) 2,267| 1,320,412} 2,279 1,318, 832 
Prince Rupertenere se. ae es ae 1,471 199,480} 1,546 216,872) 2,957 824, 728) 3,065 826, 685 
Qn atsinowy ors seecr.eiaetle otter Sate 100 82,143 9 97,322 330 151,770 330 151, 149 
Stewartawe. cee ee ac eemies «cots 25 19, 762 32 29,917 190 167, 654 186 166, 095 
Sidney. gu) 2 eee wea. were 642| 137,066} 568} 128,741) 966) 289,154) 933 288, 290 
Union Baye eae aeo. eee 67| 150,479 69| 152,062) 828] 447,261] 836) 451,480 
ManCouverieee. oss cee oeiele viet 2,980] 6,434,317} 2,906) 6,364,996 15, 951}10, 847, 989} 16, 076 10, 822, 165 
ViCtOnlal anes oder rere tee 2. 642| 4,461,310] 2,633] 4,477,027) 5,462) 6,818, 298 5,481] 6,848, 562 


1 Since the ferry at Sarnia operates without a ferry permit, the ‘‘arrived’’ and ‘‘departed’’ figures for 
this port include ferriage to the amount of 14,583 vessels and 1,620,820 tons. 

Grand Total Shipping Trade.—Statistics are given in Table 16 showing sea- 
going, inland international, coastwise and total vessels (exclusive of ferriage), 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1936, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 to 1936. It is noteworthy in this 
table that the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest, while sea-going is next 
in tonnage. Both sea-going and coastwise shipping show marked expansion since 
1923, although the effect of the depression is evident here also. Inland internationa 
shipping, on the other hand, has varied considerably and showed a more definite 
decrease during the depression. The total tonnage of shipping entered and cleare¢ 
was greater for Ontario than for British Columbia in the fiscal year ended 1936 
This was due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping was 
through Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade througl 
these ports. It will be noted, too, from the footnotes, to Tables 15 and 16 that ‘ 
certain amount of ferriage, at Sarnia, is included in the Ontario figures. Ontark 
came first in total shipping in 1936, followed by British Columbia, after which cam 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
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16.—Totals of Numbers and Tonnages of All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), Entered 
and Cleared at Canadian Ports, 1923-36, With Details by Provinces for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Sea-Going. Coastwise. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Year and Province. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Totals, 1923........... 19, 462)17,095,883/19,593/17,182, 454) 82,560/36,240,041| 80,033/34, 730,037 
Totals, 1924........... 19, 261/18, 497, 025/19, 499/18,521,377]| 88,035 $9,268,712] 84, 762/38,096,416 
Totals,1925. 360.555. 20,436) 20,470,379| 20, 420/20, 510,647] 87,185 40,480,372) 87,091/40,139, 447 
Totals, 1926........... 21,185) 22,837, 720/21, 353) 22,817,276] 88,693 41,770,480) 87,878)41, 117,175 
Totals, 193755 .....5.0<.. 21, 382/23, 224,281) 20, 923| 22,925,488] 92, 222/43, 124,919} 90,814/42,617,467 
Totals, 1928........... 20, 903/24, 240,847) 20, 627/23, 973,787) 94,981/45,381, 586 94, 714/44, 146,030 
Totals, 1929........... 22,531) 27,464, 158|22,895/ 26,944,369) 95,047/49, 046,588] 93,905/48,007,097 
Totals, 1930........... 21,583) 27,155, 766/21, 885/25,836,466] 82,205/43,666,866| 82,197/ 44,067,907 
OVALS; I9al.c oe. 20, 737| 28,064, 762/20, 860) 26,535,387) 77,507/47,134,652 77,354147, 540,555 
Totals; 19324022362 6.5". 19,175) 27,003, 210/19, 102/ 25,337,031) 69,875|44,912,972| 70,112/45,311,899 
Totals; 1933........... 17, 778) 25,044,389) 18, 150/24, 722,443] 64,875/41,975,393| 64,688/41, 100, 788 
Totals, 1934........... 19, 501/28, 209, 947/19, 904/ 27,235,907] 66,915/41, 923,543 66, 895/41, 843,250 
Totals, 1935........... 21, 419/28, 512,257) 21, 784/28, 547,591) 68441143, 146,037] 68,545/42,827,149 
1936. 

{ Prince Edward Island........... 99 65,595] 114 64,605] 1,089} 302,715) 1,085) 308,291 
BOVE SCOLLD SE Son leche meee. 4,870) 4,785,815) 5,431] 5,479,397] 11,656] 4,629,074] 11,317] 4,081,628 
ew SSrons wich . 6os28 os helsnke: 5,687) 2,070,498) 5,765} 2,136,402) -3,801) 1,332,577] 3,786] 1,233,811 

RODEO ce Meee ti ants Sielcis Be. a 1,788) 6,654,345] 1,648] 6,071,265] 10,872] 9,328,984] 10,933] 9,527,947 
BP LONIOR Gt eo uit lca, BA tots 5 3,724 5 4,509) 13, 422/15, 198,512] 13, 196/14, 508, 022 

PATTON ..f: Sachi. coteiieean des 8 25,744 8 25,744 8 1,868 6 1,790 

feeritish Columbia................ 10,378] 15, 290, 030) 10, 357/15, 374, 954|| 28,873|12, 116,330} 29,224/12,085,781 

1 STL: Rea can Seen aes ae eee A - - - - 88 69,301 86 68,346 

| Totals, 1936........... 22835) 28,895, 751) 23, 328/29, 156,876] 69,809|42,979,361| 69,633/41,815,616 

5 ee ee ee a eo I we he bo, 

Inland International. Totals. 


; Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Year and Province. 


Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Totals, 19231.......... 55, 958/18, 864, 448] 56, 419/19, 260,398) 157, 980/72, 200, 372/156, 045/71, 172,889 
Totals, 19241.......... 50, 314/18, 926,976) 50, 758/19, 001, 995/157, 610/76, 692, 713|155,019/75,619, 788 
Totals, 19251.......... 46 ,412}17,616,105)47, 011/19, 341, 920/154, 033)78, 566,856) 154, 522/79, 992,014 
Totals, 19261.......... 26,040) 14,117, 099/27, 056/15, 474, 732/135, 918| 78, 725, 299] 136, 287/79, 409, 183 
Totals, 19271.......... 29,876/ 14,862, 096/30, 626)16,319, 794/143, 480/81, 211,296) 142,363/81, 862, 749 
Totals, 19281.......... 35, 073/16, 745,632) 35, 918/18, 843, 531/150, 957/86, 368, 065) 151, 259/86, 963,348 
Totals, 19291.......... 37,320)18, 987, 751/38, 437) 20,338, 949)154,898/95,498, 497/155, 237/95, 290,415 
Totals, 19301.......... 54, 742/17, 550, 585) 55,600) 18, 895, 972|158, 530/88, 373, 217/159, 682/88, 800,345 
Totals, 19311.......... 40, 663/17, 769,690)/40,826|18, 542, 037/138, 907/92, 969, 104/139, 040/92, 617,979 
Totals, 19321;......... 35,264) 15,216, 213/35, 768)15,879, 943]124, 314/87, 132,395|124, 982/86, 528,873 
Totals, 19331.......... 31, 551/12, 714, 054/31, 957/13, 791, 599) 114, 204/79, 733,836) 114, 795/79, 614,830 
Totals, 1934'.......... 28, 328/12, 718,566) 28, 660) 14, 460,952) 114, 744/82, 852,056) 115,459/83, 540,109 
Totals, 19351.......... 26, 943/14, 772, 884|26,874/ 14, 602, 087/116, 803/86, 431, 178/117, 203|85,976,827 
1936. 
| Prince Edward Island........... - - - - || 1,188} 368,310} 1,199] 372,896 


imrova Scotia... ..............08. = = = - || 16,526] 9,414,889) 16,748] 9,561,025 


ijew Brunswick................. = Sm - - || 9,488! 3,403,075} 9,551) 3,370,213 
MIIOG Oe SOF aa 1,527 690,492) 1,646 817,708] 14, 187}16,673,821| 14, 227116,416, 920 
be Oe ee oe 27,998) 13,774, 247/27, 756|14, 178,870] 41,425/28,976,483] 40,957/28, 686, 401 
Me SORT a es Bobo, - - - - 16 27,612 14 27,534 
British Columbia......... La eee 1 30 4 30)) 39, 252/27,406,390| 39,583/27, 460, 765 
Ting: STS ae eee ae 22 7, 253 21 7,250 110 76,554 107 75,596 
‘8 Totals, 19361.......... 29, 548) 14,472, 022/29, 425/14, 998,858|122, 192/86, 347, 134/122, 386/85, 971,350 


1 The Ontario figures and the totals for Inland International and Total Shipping are inclusive of ferriage 
arrived” and ‘‘departed”’ of: 13,180 vessels and 1,415,612 tons for 1934; 13,444 vessels and 1,433,031 tons 
for 1935; and 14,583 and 1,620,820 tons for 1936. Corresponding deductions for earlier years are not avail- 
able. (See also footnote 1 to Table 15.) 
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Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland canal. ‘This is shown in Tables 17 
and 20. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in the 
annual report on Canal Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


17.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, navigation seasons 1911-36.! : 


Nors.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398, and for the figures for 
1900-10, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 697. 


See ee SS | rc a ee mee a Se | 


Navi-| Canadian Vessels. 
gation 
Seas- 
on : 
; Registered 
No. Tonnage. 

1911..| 25,585 | 9,172,192 
1912. .} 27,371 | 10,237,335 
1913..) 28,654 | 12,078,041 
19142..] 26,125 | 12,050,856 
1915..} 21,575 | 9,398,207 
1916..} 23,002 | 9,839,029 
1917..} 21,588 | 9,831,694 
1918..} 18,909 | 7,800,972 
19193..| 20,682 | 8,735,973 
1920..| 23,038 | 8,521,643 
1921..} 25,720 | 10,079,388 
1922..| 26,217 | 11,059, 261 
1923. .| 27,112 | 13,013,970 
1924. .| 27,467 | 13,988,909 
1925...) 28,361 | 14,964,785 
1926. .| 27,965 | 14,542,485 
1927..| 36,162 | 17,472,601 
1928..| 30,575 | 17,485,176 
1929. .) 25,917 | 18,741,071 
1930..}| 24,100 | 14,489,045 
1931..} 25,830 | 15,869,553 
1932...) 19,854 | 15,255,970 
1933..| 21,364 | 15,225,022 
1934. .| 22,217 | 14,766,837 
1935. .} 23,8224 | 15,290,7974 
1936..}] 25,251 | 17,085, 749 


1 Figures include duplication where cargoes use two or 


United States 


Vessels.5 

Registered 

No. Tonnage. 
10,370 | 18,231,622 
11,785 | 24,636,190 
10,739 | 24, 238,788 
7,742 | 15,636,414 
6,415 | 7,385,101 
6,800 | 10,660,839 
6,594 | 10,259,772 
6,791 | 9,616,200 
4,092 | 5,259,173 
3,826 | 38,838,890 
2,969 | 2,330,178 
8,735 | 3,165,054 
3,399 | 3,325,809 
3,238 | 2,821,177 
3,587 | 3,824,924 
3,543 | 3,144,866 
4,013 | 3,364,461 
3,973 | 3,270,591 
2,400 | 2,323,351 
2,063 | 1,684,576 
1,821 | 1,749,231 
2,061 | 2,681,078 
2,200 | 3,045,876 
2,044 | 2,969,981 
2,035 | 2,578,091 
2,708 | 3,208,829 


Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 


opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


4 Revised since pu 


percentage of vessels of other foreign countries. 


Originating in 


Canada. 

P.C. of 

Tons. Total 
7,792,907 20-5 
9,376,529 19-7 
11, 130,875 21-3 
9,382, 206 25-3 
6, 789, 423 44-7 
7,486,962 31-7 
5,964,369 26-8 
38,369,477 17-8 
4,865, 831 48-7 
4,094, 044 46-9 
4,562,028 48-5 
6,273, 227 62-1 
7,637,485 68-2 
8,857,177 68-8 
9,570,311 67-7 
9, 656, 190 71-7 
11, 863,931 67-8 
13, 882, 592 74-2 
9,689,718 70-7 
10,955,113 74-0 
11, 433, 737 70-6 
13, 242,773 73-7 
12, 724,925 67-8 
10,813,922 59-8 
11, 187,0824 61-5 
13,465,460 62-7 


more canals. 


Freight Carried. 


Originating in 
United States.® 


Tons. 


30, 237,446 
38, 210, 716 
40,923,038 
27,641,031 

8,409,380 


16,096,529 
16, 274,566 
15,514, 142 
5, 129, 435 
4,641,339 


4,844,993 
3, 752, 828 
3,561,949 
4,011,920 
4,560,356 


3,821,473 
5,624,380 
4,837,849 
4,009,929 
3,848, 221 


4,755,337 
4,717,877 
6,055, 564 
7,255,330 
7,018,9074 
8,003,356 


EC sot 
Total. 


Total. 


—— 


Tons. 


38, 030,353 
47,587,245 
52, 053, 913 
37,023 ,2372 - 
15,198,803 
23,583,491 
22, 238, 935 | 
18,883, 619 
9,995,266% 
8, 735,383 
9,407,021 
10, 026, 055 
11,199,434 
12,869,097 
14, 130, 667 
13,477, 663 
17,488,311 
18,720,441 
13, 699, 647 
14,803,334 


16,189,074 
17,960, 650 
18,780,489 
18, 069, 252 
18,205,9894 
21,468,816 


2 Third lock of United States’ 
3 Fourth lock of United States’ Sault Ste. Marie canal 
5 Includes a small 


blication of the 1936 Year Book. 


18.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1935 and 1936. 


DE ee 


Year and Canal. 


1935. 


Sault Ste. Marie..........-- 
Wolland', Bitadscsrewiee ee: 
St. Lawrence..2c ec ees os 
Chambly. trctece sc cues 


Totals.” nics ee 


1 Totals include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


lication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Agricultural] Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 
Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. 
tons tons tons tons tons 
1,271,701 871 481,804 58,517 119,154 
2 715,000 708 | 2,217,1122 444.3592] 3,575,869 
2,348,507 8,774 | 2,1380,9292 659,502 | 1,725,9432 
1,005 306 18,308 4,360 20, 240 
7, 1682 2,1912 6,949 20,478 17,806 
~ - 12325 450 3,146 
30 252 99,326 4,147 185,771 
30 205 19, 238 659 294 
142 13 793 13,076 133 
7 1,021 Bye 14, 698 - 
6,343, 9252 14,3412] 4,979,1212] 1,220,2462 5, 648, 356 2 


Total. 


tons. 


1,932,047 
8, 953, 383? 
6,873,655. 


18,205, 989 


2 Revised since the pub: 
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18.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Agricultural] Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 

Year and Canal. Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. Total. 

1936. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,451,177 807 267,021 116, 832 442,399 2,278, 236 
LCs ky eae ae Sea 3,183,459 2,254 | 1,856,272 537,616 | 4,857,202 | 10,436,803 
Biba LB WPGC! one's oxhacrew ss 3,194, 661 7,381 1, 700, 263 758,638 | 2,627,581 8,288,524 
ham Dive cet. octets ce 3,098 188 28,544 7,158 40,743 79,731 
Di OLera meena ees 4,467 2,029 4,063 25,088 20,610 56, 257 
NINA Se nina re Noe - - - - 4,906 4,906 
UPR AE elas Petes hs Seen 800 45 97,197 9,912 153,539 261, 493 
ICeAee mer eee sce ~ 45 5, 334 2,245 ,980 15,604 
WUTENG ae tite ene oe ee, 74 336 22,960 668 24,047 
St-cAndrewsieer eer ek 2 1,097 208 15,334 6,574 23,215 
Totals!......... 7,837,738 13,855 | 3,959,238 | 1,495,783 | 8,162,202 | 21,468,816 


1 Totals include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


19.—Principal Commodities Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


1933=36.! 
: Increase Decrease 
Commodity. ‘ 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. in 1936. in 1936. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

arlanavemen cats ote ccaceaw 156, 054 420,838 396, 659 494,500 97,841 - 
Gis) 9 18 SSS pape a yg 320, 267 295,459 346, 094 381, 248 35, 154 = 
(ORT ae Seas cees Ramis Rae 187,557 271, 253 315,340 317,507 2,167 - 
LE ORES SEO eR Pe 136, 282 320, 685 179,326 112,487 - 66, 839 
IAXSeed Wet me eee eS. 83, 048 77, 849 67,013 110, 056 43,043 - 
A ae ee 6,648,831 | 4,011,651 | 4,089,058 | 5,444,009 | 1,354,951 - 
Otherierdinss-- arcsec: 48 132 88,470 114, 954 26,484 = 
EVOUE A Wee nce e s. e ve 881,457 704, 138 716, 6023 773, 152 56,550 - 
LEER s ACen CARE nent ey 2,942 5,192 2,950 4,724 eet 74. - 
Other milled products....... 108, 745 132,612 129,549 78,328 - 51,221 
Fruits and vegetables....... wile 2,938 5,930 3,902 - 2,028 
OCR bOCS Sore ee ee 5, 069 7,169 6,934 2,871 - 4,063 
Poultry, game and fish...... 4,570 3, 729 4,276 5, 024 748 ~ 
Dressed meats: .f)....5.242: 1,008 415 376 2,105 1,729 - 
Other packing-house pro- 

CUCTS Ee erat sesh ae 2,245 2,445 1, 694 1,906 212 = 
All other animal products... 9,978 7,893 7,995 4,820 - 3, 120 
Agricultural implements..... 8,441 11,154 19,212 8, 763 - 10,449 
Cement, bricks and lime... . 97,742 65, 603 39,592 41,939 2,347 - 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 38, 268 16,407 31,074 14, 631 - 16, 443 
Tron and steel, all other..... 144,951 208,860 222,404 291,913 69,509 ~ 
Gasolene qimatants ss ioe. 642,403 852,580 966, 7663; 1,088,885 122,119 = 
Petroleum and other oils.... 776,081 863,519 755, 432 849,458 94,026 - 
REST hel soe u es «ote 390, 189 332, 234 322, 167 308,308 | _ ~ 13, 859 
“SEDI, Gage hes On AE Oe Ree ae 86,691 68,358 78,040 74,127 ~ 3,913 
Wines, liquors and beer...... 22,274 16,950 19,941 16,161 = 3,780 
POD OL Gy kd PRP e oss cba 349, 377 322,692 387,400 406, 828 19,428 - 
NVOOG=pulp Ee me he Loe: 570,074 780, 0903 799, 192 19, 102 - 
Automobiles and parts....... 2 53,479 68,8613 59, 033 - 9,828 
RIWCKME tee et. eS 905,260 | 1,288,338 | 1,124,9163) 1,388,154 263, 238 - 
Logs, posts, poles, piling..... if 25,7278 32,992 7, 265 - 
Firewood Ride sie \ntetaial asso isin 6 ie/stes 52 533 58 894 16, 273 6, 685 — 9,588 
Lumber mill and cooperage : : 

BOE orate te FMS ka a4 47,432 60,707 13, 275 - 
Other forest products........ 24,615 22,075 5,898 7,245 1,347 = 
PEALE COSI SS she teeste stcts 0 scalavelas 341,868 413,309 446,367 380,910 - 65, 457 
RSOMICO AL ecard ss « saunas 8,429,877 3,941,982 3,714,568 4,339,090 624,522 ~ 
“CHICO See inet as, a 391,803 492,405 295,329 406, 142 110, 813 - 
ER a, eee 24, 062 8,700 8, 693 12,559 3, 866 - 
MAOTNOL OD eyes bey asics. w «apes 232,620 608, 533 657,995 863 , 682 205, 637 - 
BEMICITOTO | ee CEES GS oes cea a's 53,548 80,316 98,452 214,876 116,424 - 
SSETG Bete Fea ae oi 255, 246 329,413 426,952 388, 444 ~ 38,508 
AU other freivht: «<5... 0. 1,958,826 | 1,178,979 | 1,288,1423] 1,556,549 268, 407 - 

BOCAS ie 6. oes 18,780,489 | 18,069,252 | 18,205,9893| 21,468,816 | 3,262,827 - 
1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 2 Wood-pulp and automobiles 


included in 1933 with all other freight. 8 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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20.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1935 and 1936. 


tion of the 1986 Year Book. 


From Canadian to || From United States || From United States 


From Canadian to . : : 
é United States to United States to Canadian 
Year and Canal. Canadian Ports. Ports.’ Ports. Ports.’ 
Up. Up Down Up Down. Up Down 
tons. tons. tons. tons tons tons tons tons 
1935. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 392, 643) 1,257,902 40,076} 136,118 11,020 10,979 82,514 800 
Welland 3% .i.cores ob 906,588] 2,494,6342] 1,045,6452 13,4272 338,1252) 370,021? 33,125) 3,751,818 
St. Lawrence...... 2,764,8932| 2,147,9487 1,029,053 30,379 77,527 28 , 852 25,132} 769,871 
Chamibly;.;4ceeeas 19,418 928 16,505 Nil Nil Nil Nil 7,368 
Sb; Severs. cA dence 14,076 40, 221 Nil 1 Nil Nil 223 Nil 
Murray 1,870 211 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2,840 
C\itiAwa so. utc ae 121,004 160, 653 Nil 7,869 Nil Nil Nil 1 
18aa eae wwe, coe 16, 706 oe Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Tronte enc c) sent ae 13,498 659 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
St. Andrews....... 15,879 3,184 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals!....| 4,266,5752| 6,110,0602) 2,131,2792] 187,860?) 426,672? 409,8522|| 140,994) 4,532,697 
1936. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 414,149] 1,286,693 63,272] 342,472 31,350 46, 023 89,314 4,963 
Wrellaitd Serpe 894,334] 3,122, 667) 1,292,245 712,215 446,757 403,794 70,135] 4,134,656 
St. Lawrence...... 2,749,963] 3,009, 262) 1,306,028 77,685 113,410 44,199 25,974 962,003 
Champ y.0-) eee 27,892 3,556 6, 225 134 Nil il Nil 11,924 
Ste eehelsere mn cc 10,816 45,416 Nil 25 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Murra ye. pom aesciers Nil 1,011 Nil il Nil Nil Nil 3,895 
Ottawas heer. 103,237; 188,842 Nil 18,872 Nil Nil 542 Nil 
Rideau ssc tee 12,820 2,784 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
‘Trente2. oo eee 23,308 744 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
St. Andrews....... 18,941 4,274 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals}. 4,255,455| 7,615;249| 2,697,770) 511,403) 591,517 494,016) 185,965) 5,117,441 
vm Dow! SE ee le BO er nee Se a eee eee 
Traffic by Direction. Origins of Cargo. egies 
Year and Canal. Foe crease (—) 
United &0- | on Previous 
Up. Down. Canada. Sinteatt Year. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1935. 
Sault Ste. Marte. . sce smn ore 526, 253 1,405,794 || 1,830,837 101,210 || 1,932,047 | -+204,895 
Welland’ ey 4 treitcn i onee ee 2,323,4832 | 6,629,900? || 4,041,830? | 4,911,553 || 8,953,383? —327, 0692 
St. uaWECNnCE Hla yicsstiescecuk 3,896,6052 2,977,0502 4,879,714? 1,993 ,9412 6,873,655 +213, 603 
@hamblycssse tite aeacr 35, 923 8,296 36,851 : 44,219 +10, 893 
StPetersr stances cscs 14, 299 40, 293 54, 235 357 54,592 +1,952 
MULTAN. 2c cranes was cuere sats 1,870 3,051 2,081 2,840 4,921 —3, 836 
ORES WA ccd tists Vole enimays tare tte 121,004 168, 522 287,888 1,638 289, 526 +16, 405 
RIGCRU  cacae tres inias Sonbemieen 16,706 3, 720 20,426 Nil 20,426 —1,420 
Trent eet oe see eee 13,498 659 14, 157 Nil 14,157 +9, 533 
St; Andrews. osetia. see tee 15,879 3,184 19,063 Nil 19, 063 +11, 781 
Totals)... sores ieet 6,965,520 2} 11,240,469 2) 11,187,0822) 7,018,907? 18,205,989? +186, 7372 
1936. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 598.085 | 1,680,151 || 2,082,863 195,373 || 2,278,236 | -+346,189 
Welland... 29. 3ie sos ss ee 2,703,471 | 7,733,332 || 4,840,621 | 5,596,182 || 10,436,803 |+-1, 483,420 
SES a Wen sack aici soci 4,195,375 4,093, 149 6,098,406 2,190,118 8,288,524 |+1,414, 869 
Chambly 323-850.000-ca0 meee pa lve 15,614 67,807 11,924 79,731 +35,512 
St<Peters’.o. wicks. ae eee 10,816 45,441 56, 257 Nil 56, 257 +1, 665 
Murray 3c een. oni il 4,906 1,011 3,895 4,906 —1 
Ottawa 7)... Siete ans «noe 103,779 157,714 255, 629 5,864 261,493 —28,033 
Rideau soca Me eee eee 12,820 , 784 15,604 Nil 15,604 —4, 822 
rents: ee sath ee 23, 303 744 24, 047 Nil 24, 047 +9, 890 
St.rAndrews: tis.ceencrs ee 18,941 4,274 23216 Nil 23,215 +4, 152 
Totals. 246.8. 28e 7,730,707 | 13,738,109 || 13,465,460 | 8,003,356 || 21,468,816 +38, 262,827 
es Se ee ee ar eee Teer ie a eee 
1 Totals include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 2 Revised since the publica- 


3 Includes a small percentage of ports of other foreign countries. 
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FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN STEAM RAILWAYS 


AND BY 
A pel ST LAWRENCE AND WELLAND CANALS 
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cy 
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The canal traffic figures in the foregoing Tables, 17 to 20, include duplications 
where the same freight passes through two or more canals. Table 21 below eliminates 
most of this duplication for the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. Even in this 
analysis, however, grain traffic originating at Lake Superior ports and transhipped 
from upper lake to smaller boats at Port Colborne or other points on lakes Erie 
or Huron, is really a duplication although not appearing as such. The elimination 
of duplications for Canadian canals only, is not feasible because both Canadian and 
United States vessels use the locks on both sides of the river at Sault Ste Marie 
without the payment of tolls or other restrictions. 


21.—Freight Traffic! Using the St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie® Canals, 
navigation season of 1936. 


U 
Canals Used. Bound Bound Total. 
Freight. Freight. 


tons. tons. tons. 


PIR EOC, Nas ghee ta sea -A te kintiok Kok Deak de 2,323,369 | 1,317,076 3,640,445 
Eee a WEOREE ANG WCHAUCS (26 Foc wicdial sess Costes seb ba cavers bas 1,653,699 | 1,899,352 3,553,051 
St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie®.................. cee ee 218,307 876,721 | 1,095,028 
CRED Bier Oi Po or AVE Siuen, St anni eiot a rege murb © tena oot o.« 722,536 | 3,776,767 4,499,303 
mere RECTUS SOLD Marios)... 0) 2. laekleleai 2h. 0k teinlslad Sots ble gs » 50) > 111,329 | 1,178,092 1,289,421 
Reeismetase Nite ONT Yo: : 4.0. SEA toa Ue, bts Saat GE ls oe alivetaw ea/eileles 14,356,477 | 52,787,674 | 67,144,151 
2 UCL ES gee, pai otc ania i ee ah anaes ear 19,385,717 | 61,835,682 | 81,221,399 

1 Exeluding duplications. 2 Includes approximately 700,000 tons of freight using the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie and transhipped at Port Colborne. 3 Includes both Canadian and United States 


canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 
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The Panama Canal.*—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route 
to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital 
importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, 
and while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion 
carried in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has 
nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. 


Table 22 shows the amount of traffic originating in or destined for Canada 
carried through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at 
western ports than at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern 
than for western Canadian ports. Strictly inter-coastal Canadian cargo during the 
latest year aggregated 119,577 long tons as compared with 89,444 long tons in 1935. 


22.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-36. 


ee 
SS ——————ESaEaSaaamaESaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaaaae a 000 OO 


Originating on— Destined for— 


Year ended June 30— 


Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.| East Coast.||West Coast.} East Coast. 


— | | | | 


long tons. | long tons. |} long tons. | long tons. 


192 ese a nce sot oad a cashout Se sage ne cea eRe 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16, 558 
Oi ie arc aco eoes ommn Oo OBAGoUbUn acd Sandon. Howick 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
HORA a bas Soir cin eee On tee BED ONUMG ns Tas omoOo eA 05.Gmdnon 604,546 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
VLE Ie Bens ARE GEOL Shore noo oes coms Qoune O50 ooo dd OF 1, 228, 102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
IODA, onic cee dona Go nts GOO OOOO onc bono nobGhen cca. 1,082, 282 121,803 158, 709 379, 284 
LODGE PP cian as ds fon a trionsli lays esarniheremnne el etanan: ebanite anemiees 1, 650, 855 160, 196 168, 295 614,580 
OPT hse BOSCO On Be oe ote Or Oe DODO AOb De. comOsdee atone 1,548, 783 207,003 248,009 803, 418 
ee onrenoune GOs DEO G Onn JOdno6 God ko mobs adgog.oc.c 2,845, 675 168, 287 268, 960 394,173 
OOO ee esas ae eae cs View Sepia eelne peotins ale ns pi eure 2,650, 646 231, 128 266, 433 539, 767 
SURES tact rane oc dob OCR AR RUC OO OU C.JP oh oom OUage cco ct 1,968,966 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
QS UM vecemre wisvereies ee erolelonoresc\ Revie ofeteral oteter cteternrs harenetetereraverelstekare 2,307, 257 137,756 271,621 492,532 
NOS 2 ce craratereteredsneveterateter evoke otctefotcterafesetcVetey eer atoles+ evsheseiernusiererate 2,383,211 89, 443 167, 855 529,317 
ERIE Gacdocoon0 GU bbddsp.onn do uobe aut oEupoanBonDObed 2,896, 162 121,875 134,511 328, 038 
TO ee 6 Gpeemon gs S6cdceddndu0.0 Goo DOO UboMDDHUU Cuba RODS 2,201,180 196, 204 189, 227 498, 706 
BOSD or cca ne ates wieresole ta cc bote ia atric se a wrarage ainleleiaveld aiecaiacete 2,490, 203 248, 658 176, 698 547,974 
IVETE Ryn ab pnodddocoudsE se oo asta soQeHon se totes acaiond 2,705, 567 298, 884 223,174 506, 673 


With respect to total traffic through the canal by nationality of vessels and cargo 
carried, vessels of United States registration carried 10,700,535 tons, or 40-4 p.c. 
of the total cargo of 26,505,943 locked through in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1936. British vessels carried 6,181,571 tons, or 23-3 p.c.; Norwegian vessels 
2,717,860 tons, or 10-3 p.c.; Japanese vessels 1,697,880 tons, or 6-4 p.c.; and German 
vessels 1,305,090 tons, or 4-9 p.c. 


* Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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23.—Summary of Commercial Traffic paeuel ae Panama Canal, years ended June 
9 = e 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year ended June 30— 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage Vessels. Toniage: 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
TOL ett ao septa cris ot 512 | 2,070,939 546 | 2,817,461 1,058 4,888,400 
NY LO tates Rein toei cs whoo eee es 376 1,369,018 348 1,724,317 724 3,093,335 
LOL ee aro cmes tee oes k 844 | 2,928,470 894 | 4,126,250 1,738 7,054,720 
TUS rs as sitet ste atic eco a5 877 2,638,116 Tele 4,887, 652 1,989 7,525, 768 
HOLD Serres cette ee voce ee w. 819 | 2,737,321 1/129) | 4172, 7:76 1,948 6,910, 097 
19205 Cae ee entre. 1,130 | 4,091,964 1,263 | 5,280,410 2,393 9,372,374 
AOD DAR Ain He eEdeaite O55 7a9 1,417 5,891,009 1,374 5,704, 962 2,791 11,595,971 
DU Down tae waatetern seagscrers 83 1,469 5,495, 164 1,196 5,387,443 2,665 10, 882, 607 
ODS cit ee teams 2,090 | 7,085,965 1,818 | 12,480, 464 3,908 | 19,566,429 
ODEN ere Sats as ce on 2,697 | 7,858,969 2,461 | 19,134,198 5,158 | 26,993,167 
1925 cd ctovenstets ce reese bis > 2,364 | 7,397,159 2,228 | 16,559,390 4,592 | 23,956,549 
LO ZG tte eins cae tee ieee 2,698 | 8,034,593 2,389 | 17,995,423 5,087 | 26,030,016 
LOD Meera eae eh Sie ot Sek es 2,805 | 8,576,474 2,488 | 19,157,081 5,293 | 27,733,555 
1G 2S erick icra eine sip ee ares 3,284 8,303,344 2,969 | 21,312,307 6, 253 29,615, 651 
1929 Sees ee ec es 3,279 | 9,873,529 3,010 | 20,774, 239 6,289 | 30,647,768 
LOS ORGR: ie TRO wcusions ae 3,051 | 9,472,061 2,976 | 20,546,368 6, 027 30,018, 429 
TOSI critic ob aie eee 2 uad 6, 670, 718 2,653 | 18,394,565 5,370 25,065, 283 
1032 Sie vaertonteerin rs titeetecnte lis dns 2,273 5, 631,717 2,089 | 14,167,269 4,362 19,798,986 
NOUS area ee he cee 2,184 4,507,070 1,978 | 13,654,095 4,162 18,161, 165 
IRB Y Bh Spo os cea Re ee 2,753 6,162, 649 2,481 | 18,541,360 5,234 24,704,009 
[OSS erietcstens cies Cees acetone 2,676 7,529, 721 2,504 | 17,779,806 5,180 25,309, 527 
LOSG See AeA aes econ 2,770 8, 249, 899 2,612 | 18,256,044 5,382 26, 505, 943 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic. 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, 7.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. ‘Then there is the 
‘fn transit’? movement in vessels which pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a larger total than any of the other ac- 
tivities. In the past, these different forms of traffic have not been uniformly recorded 
for the various harbours of Canada, and therefore, it has been impossible to compile 
satisfactory or reliable statistics. With the consolidation of administrative ac- 
tivities in the Department of Transport, and the control of many of the leading 
ports in the National Harbours Board, an effort is being made to compile fairly 
satisfactory statistics regarding harbour traffic. 


PART V.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and supplies to remote and unsettled areas. The use of aircraft has made possible 
the obtaining of accurate information for the development and conservation of 
natural resources in parts of Canada that would otherwise have been practically 
inaccessible. Air-mail and air-transportation lines and commercial services are 
increasing steadily in number and in the scope of their operations and usefulness. 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied by J. A. Wilson, 
Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, while statistics have been compiled by G. S. 
Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The treatment of air navigation in this part of the Year Book is confined to 
civil aviation; the military activities and organizations are dealt with under National 
Defence (see “Air Service” in the Index). The subject is introduced with a section 
dealing with the history and administrative control of civil aviation and this is followed 
by sections on facilities and equipment, finances and employees, and traffic, along the 
lines of the treatment adopted in this chapter for other forms of transportation. 


The collection and compilation of statistics of civil aviation was transferred 
from the Branch of the Controller of Civil Aviation to the Bureau of Statistics in 
1936. To preserve continuity with aviation statistics published in previous Year 
Books a statistical summary of civil aviation for the years 1931 to 1936 is given 
below in Table 1. The statistics collected for 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently no comparisons with similar data for previous years can be made 
for items appearing in other tables of this Part. 


1.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1931-36. 


Norr.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, and for 1930 at p. 698 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Te 
General Analysis. 
Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 7 7 7 6 10 7 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 100 73 87 125 123 116° 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. 4 4 3 12 


3 7 
144,080} 102,219} 106,252) 128,031) 153,211] 108,582 
73,645 56,170 53,299 75, 871 88,451) | 76,4433 
5,280,958) 2,786,609] 2,733,642) 3,430,475) 4,314, 192 = 
1,553,721] 1,503,157) 1,641,911 
180,620} 198,792 99, 433} 3, 067, 162) 3,207,910 = 


F 63,319 
7,046,276) 4,569,131] 4,538,315] 6,497,637| 7,522, 102|7, 100, 401% 
30 30 36 34 423 
144,080} 102,219} 106,252} 128,031) 153,211} 108,582% 
100, 128 76, 800 85,006} 105,306) 177,472) 115, 834% 
244,208] 179,019} 191,258} 233,337) 330,683) 224,416 
7,046, 276| 4,569,131) 4,538,315) 6,497,637] 7,522, 102/7, 100, 401% 


4,073,552| 2,869,799] 3,816,862] 6,266,475] 7,936, 950)11,272,7163 


Aircraft flights made..............-.+-- 
Aircraft hours flown..........-.cecceess 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 
Approximate float seaplane mileage..... 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... 
Approximate amphibian mileage........ 
Total aircrattimlleage.....s4e se deleeie. 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 
Pilots) CARLIOGs:. sas tee cs oe ee ere ae 
Passengers and crew carried...........-- 
Total personnel carried.................. 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles)..... 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

senger miles) h Sra. seees chro tye eae 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel 

MALES) Fy eae eTAe eee AP a niaen ehiectns 
Total freight or express carried (Ib.)..... 
MGtalamarh Carried) (Ls) see cemen tase tert: 


2,372,467] 3,129,974| 4,205, 901/14, 441, 179|17,615,9104|22,947, 105% 
470,461} 413,687) 539,358} 625,040] 1,126,084) 1,107,0605 


Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 


Total air harbours (all types)........... 83 83 90 101 96 155 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.! 
Aeroplanes (singJe-engined).............. 466 416 331 - - - 
Aeroplanes (twin-engined).............-. - - 1 - - - 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. 1 1 - - — = 
Float seaplanes (single-engined)......... 466 416 331 - - - 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 23 26 12 - - - 
Amphibians (single-engined)............ 5 2 1 - - - 
Total aircraft (all types)..........-.---- 495 445 345 368 380 450 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Commercial pilots..........-.+++.+-00+- 2 2 474 405 414 380 
Limited commercial pilots.............. ~ - - - - 65 
UbeitjrormoloNr Rages acondasochsducdsouee - - - - - 42 
PRIVATE PHOUSLAGs . FEW ae ee taal a 2 2 405 429 496 559 
ATTEN CIN COTS ioe coersiets Seles olen orl Ms oe eels 2 2 403 461 472 533 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 140 52 60 61 318 55 


en 

1 These figures show duplication, since practically all aeroplanes are convertible to float seaplanes. 
2 The basis of classification was changed in 1935. Figures on the old basis for 1929-34 will_be found at 
p. 746 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 3 Commercial air traffic only. 4 Revised since 
the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


11,119,828] 7,438,930} 8,355, 177/12, 764, 112|15, 459, 052/18,373,117 - 
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Section 1.—History and Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch. 


About the turn of the century Mr. W. R. Turnbull, who may be termed the 
“father of aeronautical research in Canada’’, was experimenting with aerofoils and 
propellers at Rothesay, New Brunswick, where, in 1902, he set up the first small | 
wind tunnel in Canada. He discovered the laws of the centre of pressure movement 
on aerofoils, and made deductions from these laws which explained the longitudinal 
stability of aeroplanes. He also propounded the static laws of air propellers and in 
later years evolved and developed the controllable-pitch propeller. 

At the time that Mr. Turnbull was beginning his work, Dr. Graham Bell was 
experimenting with kites and air-screws in laboratories at his summer home at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton Island. The ‘Aerial Experiment Association’’, formed in 
1907, consisted of Dr. Bell, J. A. D. McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, two young Cana- 
dian engineering graduates, Glen Curtiss, a motor cycle engine builder from New 


York State, and Lt. Selfridge, on leave from the United States army. As a result 


of the work of these associates, the first flight in Canada was made at Baddeck on 
Dec. 7, 1907, in the Cygnet, a tetrahedral kite, which was towed by a steam tug. 
on Feb. 23, 1909, McCurdy’s aeroplane, the Silver Dart, was taken out for tests 
on the ice at Baddeck. With its designer as pilot and under its own power, it flew 
for half a mile, rising thirty feet above the ice. This was the first aeroplane flight 
by a British subject. The Silver Dart was an advance on any aircraft previously 
flown, notable features being a three-wheel undercarriage, tapered wings, and the 
use of aileron controls. 


Progress was rapid throughout the civilized world in the development and 
design of heavier-than-air flying craft from 1908 to the outbreak of the War, and 
this progress was accelerated during the War by the intensity of competition for 
superiority in the air, and by the wide field for experiment which the war activities 
provided. Officially, Canada took little part in these developments. However, 
many young Canadians entered the flying service of Britain and, to facilitate their 
recruitment and preparation, training units were established in Canada. To provide 
the aircraft for training purposes, Canadian Aeroplanes, Limited, was organized 
by the Imperial Munitions Board and, by the end of the War, no less than 2,900 
planes had been built by this industry. In the latter part of the War, owing to the 
extension of submarine raiding to the Atlantic coast of America, a Royal Canadian 
Naval Air Service was organized to patrol the coasts of the Maritime Provinces and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. Bases were established at Halifax and Sydney, and patrols 
inaugurated on Aug. 25, 1918. 


At the end of the War thousands of young men with training and experience in 
the British flying services returned to Canada, full of enthusiasm for aviation, and 
seeking an opportunity to apply their new knowledge to peace-time developments. 
At the same time, governments were disposing of their surplus stocks of planes at 
bargain prices. Action was necessary to supervise and control aviation in Canada. 
The Air Board was appointed in June, 1919, with authority for the full regulation of 
civil aeronautics. Branches were organized to deal with licensing of aircraft and 
personnel, to conduct flying operations for other Government services, and to provide 
technical services. 

The immediate post-war circumstances of a large number of trained pilots and 
many surplus aircraft resulted in great activity in flying. However, much of this 
was in the form of exhibition flying, joy-riding and flying instruction. Patronage of 
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these activities soon waned as the novelty of flying wore off among the general public. 
However, the foundations for real progress were laid by a few more far-sighted 
men who sought to apply the facilities of aircraft to real practical purposes in forest 
reconnaissance, surveying, and transportation in inaccessible areas of country. In 
the summer of 1919 successful flights were made for forest protection and survey 
work at Lac A la Tortue in Quebec. In the summers of 1920 and 1921 bases were 
’ established by the Air Board, with provincial co-operation, at various points across 
Canada from which forest patrols and survey work were carried on. In addition 
some large corporations such as the Laurentide Company and Price Brothers es- 
tablished their own air services for forest patrol, surveys and transportation. The 
discovery of crude oil at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie river in the fall of 1921 led 
to the first large-scale attempt to establish air transportation in the far north by 
the Imperial Oil Company. As a result of the development of mining activity at 
Rouyn in northwestern Quebec, the first regular freight and passenger air transport 
service was inaugurated in 1924 by the Laurentide Air Services, Limited. 


From these beginnings the expansion has been rapid. ‘The speed and ease of 
air transport played a very important part in the expansion of mining activity 
during recent years throughout many areas of the Canadian Shield. Aircraft 
have been regularly used all across Canada for forest sketching, patrol and fire 
suppression, while very large areas have been mapped each year by aerial photo- 
graphy. The basic reasons for this progress of flying in the north country are simple. 
The only alternative means of transportation in many cases—the canoe in summer 
and the dog team in winter—are arduous, tedious, very costly and slow for long 
distances. Furthermore, the lakes which dot the country everywhere provided 
from the first readily available landing places for aircraft equipped with floats in 
summer and with skis in winter. The flying could all be done in daylight hours and 
trips could generally be postponed if weather conditions were unfavourable. As a 
result commercial flying throughout the north country has been able to supply a 
very real economic service and to show substantial progress without governmental 
subsidies of any kind, while numerous governmental functions are being carried out 
with increased efficiency and economy through the aid of flying. 


The situation was wholly different in the older settled parts of Canada. Here 
other forms of dependable and efficient transportation were already in existence and 
in some phases over-developed. The only advantage flying could offer was a saving 
of time, and to effect this an elaborate system of ground facilities was necessary. 
On account of the expense entailed, the development of inter-city air transportation 
was left in abeyance at first until progress elsewhere would give a clearer indication 
of its success and value. However, the success of inter-city air services in Europe 
and the steady growth of the United States airway system led to a reconsideration 
of Canada’s position in 1927. As a step in establishing a chain of airports across 
Canada and also to provide for the training of personnel, the flying-club movement 
was started with the offer of government grants and gifts of aircraft. Twenty-three 
flying clubs were established in the principal cities of Canada in 1928 and 1929. 
Aerodromes established by municipalities or by these flying clubs formed the nucleus 
for the Trans-Canada airway, the Dominion Government having to provide inter- 
mediate landing fields, especially through the Rocky mountains and across northern 
Ontario, and the weather-reporting, lighting, and radio services. 

Mention has already been made of the administration of aviation under the Air 
Board immediately after the War. At the beginning of 1923, in the unification of 
the defence forces under the Department of National Defence, the Air Board was 
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_ abolished and the administration of aviation was placed under the new Department. 
_ At this period when both military and civil flying services were small and in the early 
stages of their development, the advantages of combining their administration 
in one department were manifest. However, the two functions inevitably developed 
along different lines, these differences applying both to types of aircraft and to train- 
ing of personnel. With the growth of both military and civil flying, their adminis- 
tration in one department became less convenient and stability in the administration 
of aviation in the Dominion was finally reached in the autumn of 1936 by the complete 
_ separation of the military and civil functions, the latter being transferred to the new 

Department of Transport. Civil aviation has now become so important a part of 
_ the transportation facilities of Canada that it can best be administered by the 

Department which deals with railway, shipping, and highway services, to which 
aviation is complementary. 


Subsection 2.—Administration. 


Civil aviation, previously administered by the Department of National Defence, 
is now a function of the Department of Transport, created in November, 1936. 
The administrative duties under the Controller of Civil Aviation include the 
| inspection and registration of aircraft and air harbours, the licensing of commercial 
_ and private air pilots, air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, 
_ the location and construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship 
services are administered in this Branch. 


| Provincial Government Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
owns 18 aircraft, which are operated by the province in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, transportation, air photography and sketching in northern Ontario. Opera- 
| tions cover an area approximately 800 miles from east to west and 400 miles from 

| north to south. The Manitoba Government Air Service, operated in 1936, 5 air- 
craft on forest protection in the province for the Forestry Branch. The Saskat- 
chewan Government Air Service operated 4 aircraft in the province on special work 

for the Department of Natural Resources. The British Columbia and Quebec 

| Governments contracted with commercial aircraft operators for their flying re- 
| quirements. 

Commercial Aviation.—During 1936 the principal activity of commercial 
aircraft operators in Canada was the carriage by air of passengers, freight, and mails 
| to mining fields in the more remote parts of the Dominion. Their work also 
‘included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, air photography, flying instruction, 
| advertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
| 1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, 
, and mail carried during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1936, may be found in Table 
| 6, p. 727, under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office. 


Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more wide-spread interest 
/and knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has 
assisted by issuing light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the 22 flying 
/ clubs; v7z: Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Montreal, Brant-Norfolk, Fort 
| William, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, St..Catharines, Toronto, Border 
Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver. Many aerodromes have been established through this 
‘movement. Details of membership, aircraft, hangars, flights, etc., of flying clubs 
“are shown separately in the tables. 

_ -27175—45 
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Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft. 
Subsection 1.—Ground Facilities. 


The nucleus of the chain of aerodromes and ground facilities which will con- — 
stitute the Trans-Canada airway mentioned below, consisted of municipal or flying- 
club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres. There are also numerous 
terminals from which commercial flying services operate, chiefly into the northerly 
mining regions. These different types of air harbours are indicated in Table 2. 


Trans-Canada Airway Development.—The construction of the Trans- 
Canada airway progressed favourably during 1936. When completed, the airway 
will consist of a chain of airports and intermediate aerodromes, approximately 30 
miles apart, reaching from Halifax to Vancouver with “feeder lines” or branches 
leading to the larger cities off the main airway to neighbouring cities in the United ; 
States, and into the Canadian North. The airway will be equipped with air naviga- — 
tion aids, such as radio, lighting for night flying and weather reporting services, 
and is designed to facilitate civil and commercial flying operations in the Dominion. 


A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal. | 
A mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome have been constructed there and 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available. An aerodrome has also 
been constructed at Rimouski to expedite the dispatch and reception of trans- 


atlantic mails. | 
2.—Air Harbours in Canada, 1936. 


MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS. “ 


Tocation Name of Aeroplane Landing Capacity | Invest- 
Club Using Harbour. Surface. of Hangar.| ment.! 
sq. ft. $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifaxtaanscosceans ooeer oe alitaxeAero) Clulonas aera Wand ote oe ewers 2.400 1,300 
New Brunswick— ; 
Fredericton..........+.+.5. (none) Water san saeesaee Nil Nil 
Moncton..5/ ae sentrecmese ce (none) Tandem itor 4,881 23, 830 
GaintwWObn. es sis sclaace Saint John Flying Club...... Bands, eas toes 5,200 33,520 
Quebec— 
Cap de la Madeleine........ (none) Wanda. canaee Nil 2 
Ontario— 
IBTanuOLld sess ci ctaaaeeeee Brant-Norfolk Aero Club.....| Land.............. 1,300 6,650 
Hortawilliamioceec. on eee Fort William Aero Club......} Land.............. 2,400 975 
Haileyburyvies tems er (none Waters’. ocrre-kisteats Nil Nil 
Hamilton. 5.1.2: -cuceeut Hamilton Aero Club......... Ligshote dei) es el Bae 3 5, 700 2 
Kingston tye. Gace tie eee Flying Club of Kingston..... Land Becerc e 7,500 3,500 
Miittle @urrentenc caster face (none) Land and Water... Nil 75 
‘Port Arthurs eee (none) Water Sent tceee Nil Nil 
Stratiordis. cess noe ee (none) Land <henneatee Nil 15,000 
Waterloo. 252. -eecorseeie Kitchener-Waterloo Flying 
WManitobes: Glubeeh ees Seah eee andeyct. ee oe 5,000 1,600 
Virdera: as. ccniaccie ee (none ands. ace ee Nil 1,000 
Winnipeg tee set secicleten Winnipeg Flying Club........ Landctacetsten 2 17, 784 
Saskatchewan— 
MOOSC) AW. nee eee een: Moose Jaw Flying Club, Ltd..| Land.............. 11,600 42,500 
North Battleford.......... (none) Land }facceeelss eet 4,392 9,400 
leona eA. ccc sar hesttout Regina Flying Club.......... Nand ccc ccie eeeeeae 12,000 150, 000 
Saskatoon ac ccnte se nmieneannk Saskatoon Flying Club....... Land te See toes Nil 36,127 
Wey. DUI. (ice: com thee (none) Dandie. teiter nan Nil 2,000 
VOriktoOnne) hoe eee (none) Pandy. mene ares Nil 5,000 © 
Alberta— 
GCalgary.can th iocsunaceenne ae Calgary Aero Club........... Rand sae ates aah 7,800 54,638 
Cooking Wake s.r re (none) Land and Water... Nil 20,658 
Widmontone seca aes - Edmonton and Northern 
Alberta Aero Club....... [and .. .ssea2e oak 8,000 165,070 
ethbragernsne sites. (none) Gand’ oo ce adesc 2 2 
Medicine Hat.............. (none) Mand Jou rderuete 2 2 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 707. 
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2.—Air Harbours in Canada, 1936—concluded. 
MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS—concluded. 


3 want Name of Aeroplane Landing Capacity | Invest- 
—— Club using Harbour. Surface. of Hangar.} ment.! 
sq. ft. $ 
British Columbia— 
Wranbrook.. feu <s chess (none) Vanden sere 3,850 10,758 
GINO Spo Me on oe Gree (none) ANG Cie: iatoee 3,200 23, 700 
Grand Morksee.. ccs 5 20s a0 (none) ian = cea bet eee Nil 2,850 
fA A sets ie Wi get ae 1 GGTiY0 ea A ie Sei ees 2 2 
WARUOUS OL. iy ayer asiaicc. Aero Club of British Col- 
ihibeat ont: cauyeeaes acenoe, 5 SEE Land and Water... 21,306 626, 000 
MeRNOD Me Ma crac (none) TANG cane eet 3,000 5,000 
Williamsilaken, whic kik (none) 1GS:hi CoN apeteea arent tones 2 902 
ATT Te [Senatsie na Sarna Aa (in alae, OO PR Sg Pt Rea ge el Rare (SMS Se © 109,529 | 1,259,837 


OTHER AIR HARBOURS. 


Landing Surfaces. 


Kind. Land Water pee, Total 
Only. Only Wator 

No. No No. No 

UDC ween RR ec ee ee ee ae to ahte ae 17 27 Nil 44 
BAH CAAUS TAT YI Patt. he wrth eden Sis bid dak Bahle Meee nae aS 2 Nil Nil 2 
BIC -UCINIDOLALV mah ede aie Gon, Sale a owners bares aS Benne 1 Nil Nil 1 
DOMINION OVELRIMEN bape eee ee Free cee dae Nil 5 1 4 
EALCTIMOGIATE eit ores Ae class ee at de addin emake 30 Nil Nil 30 
EPOMANCEAL aes. Taea ene, 2 eet oree a chen Sie rls reuy he | akin ore Nil 11 Nil 11 
Er VACO cart aaa cee 2 ae Like Oe Oe As Se ES 2 13 16 Nil 29 
Totals, Other Air Harbours..................... 63 57 1 121 

Totals, Municipal Air Harbours................ 28 3 3 34 

Gran Gs Lotais eee oes oo rn en ees 91 60 4 155 

1 Not included in investments shown inTable 4. 2 Information not available. 


. Subsection 2.—Aircraft. 
The Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 


. the aircraft and equipment required for aviation is essential to the development of 


flying. Canadian Vickers was the pioneer firm in Canada. Several manufacturers 
are now producing original types especially suited to operation in Canada. Several 


aircraft manufacturers from England and the United States have formed branches 
_in Canada for the assembly and service of their products. The list of aircraft 
manufacturers for 1936 includes the following: Montreal Air Industries, Ltd., 
| Montreal; The Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver; DeHavilland Aircraft 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont.; Ottawa Car 


| Manufacturing Company, Ottawa; Fairchild Aircraft, Longueuil, Que.; and 
-Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd., St. Laurent, Que. 


The following firms have established plants for the manufacture of landing 


_ gear designed to meet the needs of Canadian aviation: Elliott Bros., Sioux Lookout, 


Ont.; Sachau Marine Construction Co. Ltd., Humber Bay, Toronto, Ont.; Mc- 


Donald Bros. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; Northwest Aero Marine, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; 


Winnipeg Speedcraft Factory, Winnipeg, Man.; and R. Erstad, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Aero engine factories are established for construction or assembly and service 
| of their’ products as follows: Armstrong-Siddeley Motors Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero 
_Engines of Canada Ltd., at Montreal for “Wright” and “Bristol” engines; and 
, Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. 

27175—453 
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3.—Licensed Civil Aircraft in Canada, Dec. 31, 1936. 


Dominion : 
Aircraft. and Private. aes © |Commercial.| Total. 
Provincial. Se: 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Gross WercuHt.! 

Wi ttor2 OOO Mt ec ierttce tersisteplorotsteteieats 36 65 74 76 251 
TAOOLECO ALOO0 Ue eshte rerio cite set 14 7 2 85 108 
AIOO1=GOY 10000 tee ce tee hteisick orate ict grees 10 1 - 75 86 
Overel 0000) biases pron beh telketases Peon - - - 5 5 

Totals ote etna eee 60 73 76 241 450 

TYPE. a 
ea ORCS tcc anes sina eas sae alge aao teas ook 19 3 1 9 32 
PNGTaA AVON Ee Porn aca nepemey Roe uears DPR ci Be CIOS 1 = - = 1 
Jhandsplanes eeccirr ace oi nine tearrr 32 68 71 117 288 
GGnvertible?scseec-cnnonaes eerie tesa 8 2 4 115 129 
TOtCAIS = onc tee 60 73 76 241 450 


1 Total weight of aircraft with supplies and full load. 2 May be equipped with wheels, floats or 
skis as conditions demand. ; 


Section 3.—Finances and Employees. 


Investments.—The development of aviation requires a considerable outlay 
of capital not only for the provision and replacement of aircraft but also for the 
provision of landing fields or harbours, buildings, servicing shops., etc. 


4.—Investment for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


Item. Flying Clubs.| Commercial. 
$ $ 

Land and: buildings. . <td¢tesn parler ae os die a eee aes 14, 204 561,198 
DON Gre Oa a er I, SIR CAL Nn 7 MM ron e MAO S GOR Mae are 47,018 2,742,469 
Tools Ana SdUIPMleNt 3: oa) coa ket cae es ee oma euie wwiete Sanel bates aye ease) a aan ° 2,788 275, 404 
Furniture and ofice appliances... csc. ata ete tote ote ieee a etme eles lela 1,690 35, 837 
Organization expenditures. (500.6 seca n ale eels wes oe piegaieine soa oe ide Gee vias eee 1,479 1,017,312 
AT A (jamin ne ePID In se cote Semin tea tien Ais tantra cP te iia in Gos ka 67,179 4,632,220 


Revenues and Expenses.—No statistics are available regarding expenditures — 
on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private 
individuals. ‘Table 5 shows the revenues and expenditures of flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations. 


5.—Revenues and Expenses of Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


——oooOooooeOOle™eEewTewelel ll ou SSS Joo—va_aw_w_0<0 0 — —0—0 _——" 


Item. Flying Clubs.| Commercial. 

$ $ 
Total Operabine TEMONUCS scby. Mie vietere sine Cele aRicia eset larreacrs dois oie age reine 198,401 2,501,242 
Total Operating’ SXPONSES ss c.sr< sche vlehe entve ie eters eelein of abel efelitetal ale Pet clas iota ofthe ots latet shale 182,325 2,390,019 
Net operatins:reventies; wen... coders ait cesta oe eee a oat eine tek are tou len seas 16,076 111,223 


ee 


Personnel and Employees.—The numbers of pilots and engineers holding 
licences under the Controller of Civil Aviation in 1936 were as follows: private 
pilots 559; commercial pilots 380; limited commercial pilots 65; transport pilots 42; 
and air engineers 533. 


In Table 6 are shown employees and salaries and wages in flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations in 1936. 
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6.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, in Canada, 1936. 
8=—leao$»$»=»>$<$=—nN0eaeaonv—=<~=~=~=~=~S eee eee 


Item. Flying Clubs.| Commercial. 
Ln hy oop late aay Sedalia neat palletes Heme steer ena No. 67 548 
NEES CESS | Gee Bis Se) ae ae re $ 80,707 815,931 


Section 4.—Traffic. 


The freight carried by aircraft consisted largely of machinery, supplies, etc., 
for mines in the northern part of Quebec, Ontario and the western provinces and the 
Northwest Territories. Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will 
probably be the cheapest and most effective method of transportation during the 
life of a large number of these. The pounds of freight and express carried by aircraft 
has grown steadily and rapidly, increasing from 2,372,467 pounds in 1931 to 25,387,719 
pounds in 1936. This is considerably more than was carried in any other country, 
the United States reporting 6,958,777 pounds for 1936. The activity in mining, 
particularly in gold mining due to the increased price of gold, has been a large factor 
in this rapid growth of air transportation of freight and express. Much mail, not 
included inthe mail carried under contract, is also carried into the mines by aircraft. 


The number of accidents shown in Table 9 includes only aircraft accidents 
whereas the number of persons injured includes injuries to mechanics in hangars 
and repair shops which, of course, cannot be charged to any defect in aircraft or air- 
craft flying. 


7.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1936. 
ee a ee re 


Provincial Commercial 


Item. Government: Flying Clubs. Saeed, Total 

ESE SSNS £2, 59 Sn _ 22 — 22 

Numbers of members—flying................ — 1,239 — 1,239 

OLLOES ci. ib oceeion —_ 1,396 — 1,396 

Numbers of flights of aircraft................ 11,739 39,693 108, 582 160,014 

PUnSDOES OF NOUTSWIOWN...55...05>00-:-0 hes. 9,684 15,826 76,443 101, 953 

Numbers of miles flown...................00- 703,541 (Not 7,100,401 7,803, 942 

computed) 

Gallons of gasolene consumed................. 119,355 106,716 1,455,446 1,681,517 

Gallons of lubricating oil consumed........... 4,021 4,178 43,531 51,730 

Numbers of crew carried..................08- 14,900 2,503 114, 693 132,096 

Numbers of paying passengers carried........ il 1,563 97,888 99,451 

Numbers of non-paying passengers carried... .. 7,358 16 11,835 19, 209 

Totals, Personnel Carried............... 22,258 4,082 224,416 250,756 

_ Numbers of crew carried one mile............ 861,589 100,870 8,791,231 9,753,690 

_ Numbers of paying passengers carried one mile Nil a ¥50 8,653, 640 8,724,790 

Numbers of non-paying passengers carried one 

PAT ete ie OE RR Rak 5 CERO ERS ae | 452,740 160 928, 246 1,381,146 

Totals, Personnel Carried One Mile....| 1,314,329 172,180 18,373,117 19,859,626 

| Pupils given instruction....................... 5 958 341 1,304 

Pounds of freight and express carried........... 2,440,614 Nil 22,947,105 25,387,719 

_ Pounds of mail (postal contracts)............. Nil Nil 1, 107,060 1,107,060 

Ton miles of freight and express.............. 8,993 Nil 1,066, 036 1,075,029 

MEE INUON OL MAN 0 SS cc de cee vo Nil Nil 89,588 89, 588 
Totals, Ton Miles, Freight, Express, : 

BINT MAND 5 9, see le cctady MO oe 8,993 Nil 1,155,624 1,164, 617 

| Square miles sketched from aircraft.......... 587 Nil 375 962 

_ Square miles photographed—vertieal,........ 1,100 Nil D872 6, 472 

| Square miles photographed—oblique......... Nil Nil 156 156 
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nnn rrr nn mararmnrnee ae me 


ie ngs ae. 
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8.—Commercial Air Traffic in Canada, by Provinces, 1936. 


SSE eee nnn a 


é ae Passengers Freight Mail 
Province or Other Origin. Pica On. Ppaden. Tae 
No. lb. lb. 

Prince Ma ward Lalande eyesore ee aretole elete Nelerole ernie heler ee 610 - 105,420 
INTO Ved SCOUION Un ca reretelecere cre seleretaiohe iolole elle tcne tettePa Loon oReieWers.0(s) ote ecsueunl 505 630 - 
New Bruns wiCke sco cciccls a ole tials sn letelote eter atatets ate: ole offerays ot wteneres 936 5,067 148,345 
Quebec, vijcciigs g: occ we ap otanas meh ote gm athe ae eae a 29,949 4,437,253 185,416 
ORERTIO ee oh te  ttato tale terete ately = Sere omaha abe tel eze. ane 42,269 12,505,109 252,893 
Man itobaivso.ctac beter ascig Sacer sae Chios een dpek oa caerar 11,779 2,799,081 188,307 
RIAA lic CA ph ARB hin nae eee OE aseney DanenaoceoCpUcHDnoD: 6,651 836, 642 34,475 
MTD Orta ee eed te ee ee ee ines tock ele ioten se: eterna: 4,150 725,917 85,149 
British Gomi ia oe eee Secs aslo oilels e wiclepene o:esckes = al sreieans) sis (ol 9,183 935, 769 33, 233 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...........6.e:eeeeeeeeeees 2,800 582,033 60,125 
Foreign Countries. ......05...cceeceerse ee cceccen see nections es 891 119,604 13,697 

MW OtalSehcx eos ieee CE ees eee Bee = 109,723 22,947,105 1,107,060 


9.—Results of Accidents in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


SUSU ee ee eee eae 
ee LEE DEE 


Item. Grovincial | Fiying clubs. | CAmmercial | Total. 
No. No. No. No. 
Accidents Resulting In— 
Damage only, to aircraft...............00+: - 34 32 66 
Death or injury of crew or passengers........ 3 5 11 19 
Death or injury of other persons (on ground 
OLAWALCT) coairieci sereoels ere ciate erenaeniartey. - - 1 1 
Totalsccc cer ee rr ae ee 3 39 44 86 
Persons Killed— 
IPASSONSErS awe ie clerciee cers wee eietens ere crsetenaote srs 2 1 5 8 
ey oe errs dacs GID Aer ae Ee Pe 1 2 5 8 
@theriemploVvVieessn cc cwicronch etc seereueraye cnr - ~ - - 
Other persons s.ceee ceeeee ee = - - - 
Totals soc cece ke eee ae 3 3 19 16 
Persons Injured— 
IPASSCNO ETS Hees merited erecta trite - 2 7 9 
(Gy eo ar ices Snes Bere peamncomon tS 1 2 2 5 
Otheriemployeesienc- eee de see ae ee oe - - 6 6 
Other persons 5 emacs oars tege cere veins - - 1 1 
Totals i o., Mi eee kee ee ee 1 4 16 *21 
Valuations of Damage to Aircraft............ $ 5,000 $ 8,690 $79,402 $93, 092 


10.—Operation and Accident Averages in Commercial Aviation in Canada, 1936. 


Lee ——————————————————————————___ EE 


Item. No. Item. No. 
OPERATION AVERAGES. ACCIDENT AVERAGES. 

; , Accidents per 1,000 aircraft flights.... No. 0-405 
Duration oftfightsseoeen.-te<- ste te cterceers hours 0-704|| Accidents per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. No. 6-197 
Lenrtttot flight 0.24.03... 5. cee miles | 65-0. || Fatalities per 1,000 aircraft flights.... No.| 0-092 
Paying passengers per flight.......... No 0-9 Fatalities per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. No. 1-408 
Length of passenger journey.......... miles | 88-0 Passengers | killed per 1,000,000 pas- 
Length of flights with freight i] 93-0 Senger Miles... - ees: see NOM 0-522 

: SIS WAtEE AEOLIAN a:s's 2 ie. miles ; Passengers injured per 1,000,000 pas- 
Aircraft miles per gallon of fuel........ No. | 4:88 || _ senger miles............:...- Fitna: No.| 0-730 
Aircraft miles per gallon of lubricating Crew killed per 1,000,000 crew miles... No. 0-569 
Olle Rr ane ee ee o. | 163-11 |i Crew injured per 1,000,000 crew miles.. No.! 0-227 


— ae 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS.* 


The statistics regarding rapid communication by wire are classified under two 
sections—telegraphs and telephones. The division in actual practice may not be 
quite so clear cut since some of the telegraph services, especially in outlying dis- 
tricts, undoubtedly use telephone rather than telegraph instruments, but with such 
insignificant exceptions the two types of service are quite distinct. 


Section 1.—Telegraphs. 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada, given on p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, is not repeated in this volume in order to economize space. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
_ Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field 
but where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus 
these facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements 
around the coasts of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand 
Manan and other islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen 
islands and Anticosti island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone 
services along the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits 
of Belle Isle; cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some 
lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the 
Athabaska and Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communica- 
tions around the coast of Vancouver island and to fishing, lumbering and mining 
settlements along the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated 
mining centres in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and 
other settlements in Yukon. Statistics of these services are included in the tables 
which follow. 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 
statistics, respectively, to which the reader is referred for more detailed information. 


1.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1920-35. 


* Net Pole . Money 
Gross_ | Operating : : Wire Em- Messages,} Cable- 
Year. Revenue. | Expenses. hah Milnes. Mileage|ployees. Offices. Land. grams.3 As 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. No. No. No. $ 


1920..)11,337,428) 9,589,982) 1,747,446] 52,393] 238,866] 7,508}  4,825)15,589,711| 1,162,204] 7,045,661 
1921../11,310,989) 9,734,299) 1,576,690) 52,828) 250,802} 7,818}  4,901|15,018,993] 1,154,787] 5,150,916 
1922..}11, 018,762} 9,846,425) 1,172,337] 53,096} 262,343} 8,500)  4,762|15,271,410] 1,182,053] 4,404,407 
1923..)11,417,284| 9,931,845] 1,485,439} 53,383] 270,782} 8,275} 4,961/16,150,106| 1,302,224] 5,326,352 
1924. ./10,930, 020) 9,603,620) 1,326,400) 54,742) 268,632} 8,909]  4,945/15,460,811| 1,448,894] 6,428,080 
1925..]11,520,322| 9,681,200) 1,839,122) 51,7261) 284,121) 7,224?) 4,664/14,460,988] 1,557,235] 6,680,595 
1926..}12, 143, 388/10, 166,040] 1,977,348] 52,6121) 305,933] 6,7552) 4,801/14,934,683|] 1,769,513] 7,790, 127 
1927../12,990, 549|10,600,412| 2,390,137] 52,7311) 323,539] 7,338?!  4,885/15,564,067| 1,970,683] 9,241,864 
1928. .)14, 740, 641/11, 647,063} 3,093,578) 53,7711] 337,971] 7,6392]  4,909/16,857,220) 2,279,293] 9,776,090 
~ 1929..)16, 256, 441/12, 590,364! 3,666,077} 52,8351) 360,883} 8,0562] 4, 766/18,029,973] 2,086,549]11, 295, 857 
1930..)14, 264,997|11, 791,291] 2,473,706} 52,8241) 371,747] 7,3312]  4,661/15,558,224| 2,053, 059|10, 213,475 
1931..)11, 641, 729/10, 720,949} 920,780} 53,2281) 368,583] 6,6372] 4,474/18,200,198] 1,784,787] 7,475,928 
 :1932..) 9,381,075) 9,020,052) 361,023) 52,3621) 366,142} 5,7882]  4,248/10,519,433] 1,514,321] 4,698,660 
1933... 9,267,715} 8,122,964) 1,144,751] 52,4571] 365,489] 5,2632) 4,115/10,095,061] 1,597,044) 3,632,910 
1934..| 9,972,627) 8,436,144) 1,536,483] 52,4061) 366,706} 5,6242/ 4,171/10,526,496) 1,691,477| 3,950,854 
1935...) 9,741,394) 8,416,329] 1,028,155) 53,0341) 365,518} 5,9032)  4,103]11,138,835| 1,297,454] 3,834,458 


1 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. é 2 Excluding commission operators. 
_ * Excluding messages relayed to the United States. Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under considerable climatic and geo- 
graphic disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch 
of market and press reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 


Table 2 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of various 
companies for the years 1931 to 1935. Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas 


Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., and the Pacific Cable 


Board are not included. 


2.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1931-35. 


Miles Miles Number | Number — 


apes Li, 


Company. Year. of of of of | 
Line. Wire. Messages.! | Offices. ? 
- 1931 24,627 | 166,594 | 7,274,795 2,092 a 
Canadian Nationai Telegraph Co. (Formerly Great 1932 24,018 166,172 | 4,562,277 2,011 
North Western Telegraph Co.)..............-+- 4} 1933 24,103 | 165,058 | 5,468, 221 1,937 
|| 1934 23,980 164, 831 5, 603, 761 1,909 | 
{| 1935 24,938 162,110 5,807,170 1,708 : 
1931 lif o22 175,568 5, 266, 094 1,535 
‘ 1932 17,490 175, 720 4,402, 696 1,394 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co....0..0).5...0%8 60.3: 4| 1933 17,477 | 176,423 | 4,202,188 1,390 © 
1934 17,4389 177, 800 4,489,425 1,474 
1935 17,471 176,430 4,803, 265 1,582 — 
1931 1,186 11,015 3 3 " 
|| 19382 1,184 9,368 3 3 : 
Western, Unlong..-ce | ore fae ee ee en eee {| 19383 1,185 9,390 3 3 ? 
| 1934 1,185 9,390 3 3 
1935 1,098 9,387 3 1 
1931 593 3,285 117,990 38m 
1932 593 3,111 101,294 35 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Rly. Commission<{| 1933 593 3,111 96,906 35 
1934 593 3, 122 112,965 35 
1935 575 3,007 94, 436 30m 
‘ 
1931 3454 445 69, 067 16m 
. 1932 3454) - 445 57,571 16% 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 19°3 3454 445 54,738 15 
1934 345 4 445 57,030 15 
1935 345 4 445 57,541 15 
“y 
Northern ‘Alberta Rive aaa. Si eke. eae ee 1935 926 2, 262 16,569 40 
get 
i 
1931 9,300 11, 666 411,806 756m 
re 1932 9,077 11,316 336, 256 756m 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 1933 8,844 11,052 254,910 703m 
1934 8, 864 11,108 299, 869 705 Y 
|| 1935 8.884 | 11,327 324° 721 688 
1 Cablegrams not included. 2 The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable com- 4 
panies and to that extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding yearsial 
3 Included with Canadian National offices. The Western Union handles only through business. i 
4 Leased telephone line. p> 
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Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic coast and two on the Pacific. In addition there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. ‘The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 


Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 


Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire-owned 
cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legis- 
lation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada in 


June, 1929. 


Section 2.—Telephones. 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 
appeared at p. 781 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,833 telephone systems existing in 1935 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. There were also 
143 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort- William, 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,958 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,155 were in Saskatchewan alone, 496 in Alberta, and 205 in Nova Scotia. 
There was a large increase in the number of co-operatives in Alberta due to the 
provincial system selling its rural services to such local organizations. ‘The largest 
among the 531 joint-stock companies operating telephone systems in 1935 were the 
Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Almost 58 p.c. of the 
total telephone investment in Canada belonged to the Bell Telephone Co., and their 
telephones in Quebec and Ontario constituted 57 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—The number of telephones per capita is second only 
to that of the United States, the numbers being 13-36 telephones per 100 population 
in the United States and 11-05 in Canada. This is a favourable showing in view of 
the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact that 46 p.c. (46-30 
p.c. in 1931) of the population is rural. 


There were 521,265 telephones out of a total of 801,298 in 51 leading cities of 


| Canada operated from automatic switchboards and the remainder or 280,033 
operated from manual switchboards, Automatic switchboards have completely 
_ displaced manual switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces. 
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3.—Telephones in Use, Classified by Business, Residential, Rural and Public Pay, 
Mileages of Wire and Pole Line, and Numbers of Employees, 1911-35. 


Telephones in Use. 


Sys- | Pole-Line| Mileage 


Year. : ° : : Per 100 
tems. | Mileage. | of Wire. Disease eal Rerals she Total. | Popu- 
lation. 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
ib ee cha ae 537 - 687, 782 - - - ~ 302, 759 4.2 
1912: tere ees 683 - 889,572 - - - - 370,884 5-0 
191345. forartys « 1,075 — | 1,092,587 - - - ~ 463, 671 6-2 
1914 eects 1,136 - | 1,343,090 - - = - 521,144 6-8 
191 Dw Saree 1,396 - | 1,452,360 - _- = 533,090 6-8 
1916 aes 1,592 - | 1,600,564 ~ = - - 548,421 6-8 
LON Gin os Ostetere ce 1,695 - | 1,708,203 - ~ = - 604, 136 7-4 
191SR ee 2,007 - | 1,848,466 - ~ - - 662,330 8-0 
191915, ce 2,219 - | 2,105,240 - - - - 778, 758 9 
1920 22.) a tte 2,327| 161,270} 2,105,101] 260,481} 390,930) 204,855 - 856, 266 9 
OPA cis oes 2,365] 178,093] 2,268,271] 273,498) 396,384] 232,208 - 902,090) 10 
1922 ee ee ee 2,387| 184,147] 2,396,805] 281,535} 414,887] 247,607 - 944,029} 10 
1923, sere wees 2,459} 188,408] 2,574,083] 303,660) 444,300] 261,360 - | 1,009,320) 11 
1924 cee cee ar stepees 2,466] 193,399] 2,765,722] 281,108) 509,928] 265,509 15,909] 1,072,454); 11 
1O25e ean en 2,495} 194,370) 3,020,773] 297,875) 556,837) 268,807 19,357] 1,142,876) 12 
OPA oslo dtd Sic 2,479} 201,604) 3,306,214] 311,557] 597,429) 270,686 21,336) 1,201,008} 12 
1927 ee aoe 2,462} 204,245] 3,591,035] 324,425) 637,536] 275,544 22,482) 1,259,987; 13 
1928) ie cisternae 2,447| 207,566] 3,982,867] 345,771] 684,820] 280,878 23,065) 1,334,534] 13 
1920) creer 2,415} 220,525) 4,486,213] 366,418] 724,001] 269,487 22,916] 1,382,822) 14 
1OSOR tecyorrorsts 2,414) 222,113] 4,790,224) 373,387) 740,050) 264,681 24,743) 1,402,861} 14 
LOST NR eee 2,399] 222,196] 4,985,076] 369,281) 723,868} 245,485 25,566} 1,364,200} 13 
VOB eae ccciveee 2,414) 220,459) 5,089,261] 351,509) 663,815} 220,680 25,241) 1,261,245} 12 
HRS oaio cian 2,403} 219,753] 5,134,871) 341,063) 617,532) 209,611 24,124) 1,192,330} 11- 
1934 rete wre 2,388]  208,1313) 5,133,521] 349,892) 605,206}  217,1823 24,749] 1,197,0293) 11-18 
LOSOVRSRE eS: 2,833] 207,916) 5,120,610} 351,427) 615,052} 218,818 23,518} 1,208,815} 11-1 
1 Figures for 1911-18 are for years ended June 30; those since 1918 are for calendar years. 2 Includes 
telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have more than four parties and which 
run out into adjacent rural areas. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 


by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 


business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1935. 


On Rural Lines 


On Individual On 2- and and Lines of rae Br mien Tele- 

Lines. 4-Party Lines. | over 4 Tele- Txtonsic anc | Public phones 

Province. phones per Line erslons. Pay Total. | per 100 
S| | A | Station. Popu- 

Busi Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- lation. 


ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. 


—— | | — | | | | | LL LT | LC 


P.E.I 669 885 128 598 163} 2,293 394 85 71 5,286 5-9 
N.S8d0.<8 5,784| 11,521 663} 8,331 825} 9,477) 4,909) 1,934 979) 44,423 8:4 
NOB She 3,951] 6,555 793} 7,053 545} 5,439) 3,873) 1,151 676} 30,036 7-0 
Que 37,746] 67,078} 3,380} 62,789} 2,815} 19,695} 49,361] 11,364] 7,120) 261,348 8:5 
Ont 63,748] 120,050) 7,162) 149,520) 4,191) 91,105) 76,512) 23,737] 10,296) 546,321 14-9 
Man th <« 8,938) 25,046 28} 2,883 31] 10,985) 10,756} 1,550) 2,012) 62,229 8-8 
Sask.......] 11,174) 16,380 - 13 3} 43,429) 4,947 528 310) 76,784 8-3 
Altatwccs..) 1L,171) 27,136 3 15 486) 13,155) 8,404 = 804) 61,174 8-0 
BC iscean 17,147; 9,820 223} 54,870} 1,550) 12,625) 19,521] 4,049} 1,250) 121,055 16-5 
Yukon 42 7 - 104 - 6 = - - 159 4-0 


—_——— | | | | | | | CS | | | 


Totals} 160,370) 284,478) 12,380) 286,176) 10,609) 208,209] 178,677) 44,398] 23,518/1,208,815 11-1 


Doe Mord NaHaw won 


oa, 
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Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances. 


The financial statistics of Table 5 show that the investment in telephone property 
in Canada, represented by the cost of property, is a very large item and is exceeded 
in the field of transportation and communications only by the investments in steam 
railways (pp. 639-640) and roads and highways (pp. 670-671). 


5.—Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 


1911-18, and Dec. 31, 1919-35. 


Capitalization. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Funded 
Debt. 


Cost of 
Property. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


Net. 
Operating 
Revenue. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages.1 


21,527,375 
21,533,605 
26,590,501 
28, 644,340 
28,947, 122 


29,416,956 
29,476,367 
29,803,090 


35, 227, 233 
36, 149, 838 


42,194,426 
48,968, 198 
57,366, 675 
63, 798, 133 


18,516,608 
24, 743, 247 
33, 256,503 
41,647,554 
45,337,869 


47,503,358 
49, 645,335 


34, 737,530 
56,887,799 
69,214,971 
80, 258, 356 
83, 792,583 


88,520,020 
94,469,534 


55,471, 601/104, 368, 628 


65, 360, 600) 125,017, 222 
80,539, 367/144, 560, 969 


90,348, 345/158, 678, 229 
94, 833 , 825) 167,332, 932 


‘95,306, 347/179, 002, 152 


96, 216, 887|193, 884,378 
65,514, 180/102, 653, 161/210, 535, 795 


68,345, 999/110, 805, 099/227, 155,900 
76,460, 540)115, 981, 955/243 , 999, 135 
85,913, 239}121, 528, 627/263, 201, 651 
93, 737, 979/141, 205,328)291,589, 148 


eee. (102, 777, 267/155, 411, 716/319, 101,191 


105, 765, 685/168, 224, 084/333, 055, 119 


eee. |106, 161, 477172, 158, 977/333, 169, 486 


106,336, 079|165, 229, 197/330, 490, 878 
108, 638, 326|162, 660, 037/331, 187, 227 
109,776, 507|159, 785, 965|327, 754,026 


10,068, 220 
12,273,627 
14,897,278 
17,297, 269 
17,601, 673 


18, 594, 268 
20, 122,282 
22,753, 274 


29,401,006 
33,473, 712 


36,986,913 
39,559, 149 
42,656, 655 
44,322,598 
47, 233, 617 


50,522,859 
56,907,338 
61, 791,333 
65, 240,610 
69, 420, 459 


66, 806, 580 
60, 684, 992 
56,062,970 
57,380,171 
57,029,918 


6,979,045 
9,094, 689 
11,175,689 
12, 882,402 
12,836,715 


11, 147,201 
12,095, 426 
13, 644,518 


20,081, 436 
28,044,401 


30,080,035 
29,966, 181 
32,390,370 
33,615, 686 
35,566, 947 


38, 141,360 
48,561,916 
51,542,544 
56,559,517 
61,886,340 


60,067,016 
55,344, 023 
50, 423, 641 
50,980,088 
50,889, 780 


3,089,175 
3,178,938 
3,721,589 
4,414,867 
6, 764, 958 


7,447,067 
8, 026, 856 
9,108, 756 


9,319,570 
5,429,311 


6,906, 878 
9,592,968 
10, 266,285 
10,706,912 
11, 666, 670 


12,381, 499 
8,345, 422 
10,248, 789 
8,681, 093 
7,534,119 


6,739,564 
5,340, 969 
5, 639,329 
6,391,083 
6,140, 138 


915,636 
2,659, 642 
6,839,399 
8, 250, 253 
8,357, 029 


7,852,719 
8, 882, 593 
10,410,807 


15, 774,586 
17, 294, 405 


19,000,422 
17,305, 759 
18,182,429 
18, 293 , 234 
19, 106,383 


25,219,493 
26, 254, 605 
28,501,378 
31,672,277 
32,085,948 


28, 493 , 252 
24,115,545 
21,276,406 
21,167,834 
22, 283 , 362 


15,072 


15,247 
16,490 
17,336 


20,491 
21,187 


19,943 
19,321 
21,002 
21,685 
21,831 


23, 083 
23,437 
24,373 
27,459 
26,575 


23, 825 
21,354 
18,796 
17,291 
17,414 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 
3 Years ended June 30, 1911-18, and calendar years 1919-35. 


lines in Saskatchewan. 


2 Excluding employees on rural 


6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1935. 


Cost Net 


: - Salaries 
F Capital Gross Operating ° Em- 
Province. Liability. Pr sani! Revenue. | Expenses. pees Wass ployees. 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ No. 
iPeh. Islands... 1,008,901 | 1,000,313 184,845 176,177 8,668 61,735 79 
Nova Scotia..... 8,378,764 | 10,443,652 | 1,857,916 | 1,512,773 345,143 678,428 733 
New Brunswick..| 5,849,719 6,861,951 1,282,927 969,619 313,308 457,066 521 
UCDO sees cn bs 155,479,948 1] 70,017,728 | 37,150,3721| 32,658,9781| 4,491,3941) 5,940,408 3,968 
MOUCATION, bots A500 6,128,497 |1385,910, 889 2,091,569 1,791,956 299, 613 , 627, 253 7,038 
Manitoba........| 20,778,583 | 22,523,632 2,876, 296 2,869,935 6,361 1,288,314 1,024 
-Saskatchewan....| 19,810,887 | 32,357,163 |- 3,188,387 3,270,677 —82,290 797, 3662 6492 
malberta:! 2.0.2... 29,884,653 | 20,637,612 3,062,686 3,135,284 —72,598 1,008, 753 1,140 
British Columbia] 22,156,420 | 27,946,515 5,318,877 4,488,036 830,841 2,414,908 2,255 
ukon CAs atatarhes 86,100 54,571 16, 048 16,345 —302 9,131 
Totals....... 269,562,472 1327, 754,026 57,029,918 50,889,780 | 6,140,138 | 22,283,362 17,414 


1 Includes data of the Bell Telephone Co. for both Quebec and Ontario. 
and salaries and wages paid on rural lines. 


2 Excluding employees 
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Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls. 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates — 
by actual count on days of normal business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted — 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance 
calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through or com- 
pleted. The averages were 1,878 local and 21-5 long-distance calls per telephone 
and 210 telephone conversations per capita as compared with 213 in 1934. The 
estimated per capita average for the United States in 1934 was 192. 


7.—Local and Long-Distance Calis and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
calendar years 1928-35. 


: ; Long = 5 Averages per Telephone. — 
10ca, rata ota wo a nn alls 
am: Calls. sah a Calls. Local Long- Total we 
: * | Distance. ‘ Capita. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TODS SF ocak 2,184, 686,000 36,177,000 | 2,220,863,000 1,637 27-1 1, 664 226 @ 
1929) etc 2,425, 019,000 37,852,000 | 2,462,871,000 1,754 27-4 1,781 246 
1980 5.7, csan cee 2,475, 323,000 37,497,000 | 2,512,820,000 1,764 26-7 1,791 246 
16).3)) ae pes 2,421,081,000 33,198,000 | 2,454, 279,000 TG 24-3 1,799 236 
HORDE ce sone 2,319,354, 000 27,219,000 2,346, 573,000 1, 839 21-6 1,861 » 223 
LOSS: tearexcryste 2,247, 144,000 24,437,000 2,271,581,000 1,685 20-5 1,905 213 
19945. ass aee 2,278, 864,000 25,396, 000 2,304, 260,000 1,904 21-2 1,925 213 


188 fa: s soem 2,270, 219, 000 26,019,000 | 2,296, 238,000 1,878 21-5 1,900 210 


PART VII.—WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS.* 


Upon the organization of the Department of Transport on Nov. 2, 1936, under ~ 
authority of c. 34, 1936, the administration of radio within the Dominion was vested — 
under the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport. Previous to this, Do- — 
minion jurisdiction had been questioned by certain of the provinces from time to 
time, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council 
ruled that the control and regulation of radio communication is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament. This decision was a very important one and has 
done much to further the nationalization of radio broadcasting in Canada. (See 
p. 720.) 


Section 1.—Radiotelegraphy. 


The Coast Station Radiotelegraph System.—The present coast station 
system of 78 stations consists of three chains—one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
east, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay route chain. There is no direct 
radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chain. 


Of the above stations, 14 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
64 on the east coast, west coast, and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly — 
by the Department. ‘Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice, and — 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 


* Section 1 and Subsection 1 of Section 2 have been revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., 
Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and de- 
scriptive background of radio communication was published at pp. 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, three Canadian coast 
stations—two on the west coast and one on the east coast—transmit time signals 
at advertised hours daily. 


Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. To this end 13 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
5 on Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 


| with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 


transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 


A network of 25 radio beacon stations is maintained on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the Great Lakes’to enable a ship or aircraft station equipped with its 
own direction-finding apparatus to determine its bearing or direction in relation to 
the radio beacon station. The operation of these radio beacons is automatic, the 
transmissions being made in clear weather hourly or half-hourly as advertised, and 
continuously during foggy weather. At Point Atkinson, B.C., the signals of the 
radio beacon are synchronized with the emissions of the fog alarm at that place 
during foggy weather for distance finding. To insure the safety of life at sea, all 
passenger steamers and freighters plying to and from Canadian ports must carry 
radio equipment manned by competent operators in possession of a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in radio. The Department maintains a complete radio inspection service 
to enforce this regulation. Inspectors located at various ports throughout the 
Dominion are responsible for checking the efficiency of the radio equipment on ships 
of all nationalities, and seeing that only competent operators are carried. Ships 
are also surveyed with a view to the issuance of the necessary certificates prescribed 
under the Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 1931. Examinations 
for certificates of proficiency in radio are conducted by the Radio Branch, and 6,340 
certificates had been issued up to Mar. 31, 1936. 


—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936.! 


Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
East Coast. East Coast—concluded. 
Belle Isle, Nfld.?......... Belle Isle Straits. 
anso, NeSi2 oo... 2. -k Nova Scotia. Rapio Beacon 
Cape Race, Nfld.?....... Newfoundland. STATIONS. 
Camperdown, N.S.2......|Entrance Halifax Harbour. F 
MMATKG OILY Sock sels Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cape Whittle............ Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Fame Point, Que.*....... - es Hast Potit., 5.000. .ee Prince Edward Island. 
Father Point, One ss ns as West Point 2...ct.v.. 2. Anticosti. 
Grindstone Island, Pointe des Monts......... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
eM Bert ye pee) acre Magdalen Islands. Perroquet Island......... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Helix Dockyard Ceo Mes Halifax, N.S. Natashquen Point....... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Montreal, Que.*......5... St. Lawrence River. ADO MORE nec wee gate 2st s N.W. Newfoundland. 
North Sydney* Ear Ce, Cape Breton, N.S. Cape Lt os pyaar ity kare ees S.W. Newfoundland. 
Point Amour, Nfid.*:.... Gulf of St. Lawrence. Heath Point-.02. 0.5 ++). Heath Point, Anticosti. 
Quebec, Que.*. ......]St. Lawrence River. Lurcher Lightship....... Off Yarmouth, N.S 
Saint John, N.B.2........ Red Head, N.B. Sable Island............. North Atlantic. 
Yarmouth, N.S.2........ S.E. of Nova Scotia. Sambro Lightship....... Off Halifax, N.S. 

i Sealhistand) .. justeseda..c. S.E. of Nova Scotia. 

DrR£cTION-FINDING Sam baulitn. sc<se gence Cabot Strait. 

STATIONS. 

meelle Isle D/P)... ss... Belle Isle Straits. Lire-SavING STATIONS. 

imecanso D/F’...o2..6...... Nova Scotia. 

| Cape Race D/F.......... Newfoundland. CGrinGatone: 233. sa. oe ce Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

_ Camperdown D/F....... Entrance Halifax Harbour.|| Bird Rocks.............. Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Saint John D/F..........}Red Head, N.B. Little Wood Island....... Bay of Fundy. 
Saint Paul D/F%..........|Cabot Strait. Gannet Rock............ Bay of Fundy. 
Yarmouth D/F.......... S.E. of Nova Scotia. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 718. 
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1.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936" 


—concluded. 
Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
Great Lakes. Be iw Coast. és ee ies 
E F ert Bay caren eee ormorant Island, B.C. 
Kingston, Ont.*.......... Barriefield Common. Bull Barbour. Sess ak: Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 
Midland, Ont.*.....2.... Georgian Bay. Cape Lazoc ore ere Strait of Georgia, near 
Point Edward, Ont.*..... Lake Huron. Comox, B.C. 
Port Arthur, Ont.*....... Port Arthur. Dead Tree Point3........ South of Graham Island, 
Port Burwell, Ont.*...... Lake Erie. Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.*.../Sault Ste. Marie. Digby Island, B.C....... Entrance Prince Rupert 
Tobermory, Ont......... Entrance Georgian Bay. Harbour. 
Moronto,Onte saunas eer Toronto Island. Estevan, BC. wen West Coast, Vancouver Iai 
onzales Hill, B.C.......|/Victoria, B.C. 
Respro) Bao Merry Island, B.C.......|British Columbia. . 

; i ; Pachena Point?...........|West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Southeast Shoal.......... Lake Erie. | Vancouver, B.C. (VAI)..|Entrance Vancouver Har- 
Main Duck.............. Lake Ontario. bour. 

Long Point...........++.. Lake Erie. | Vancouver, B.C. (VAB)..|Merchants Exchange, 
Michipicoten Island...... Lake Superior. Vancouver. 
Cove Islands. 7-2. ssc. cre Lake Huron. DIRECTION-FINDING 
STATIONS. 
Hudson Bay and Pachena Point D/F...... West Coast, Vancouver Is.. 
Hudson Strait. R 
AnIO BEACON 
Ses Hopes Advance, c= me STATIONS. 
eJ2, Senes oe ee eee udson Strait. ; Laisousmens tf. 1 B Inlet. B.C. 
Nottingham island?. {Hudson Strait. Tops Rocke (ee ee Nee Wictoris, BG. 
Port Churchill, Man.?....| Hudson Bay. Tyangaraes ce ene et Langara Island, Queen 
Resolution Island?........|Hudson Strait. Charlotte Is. 
Chesterfield Inlet?....... Hudson Bay. Dead Tree Point......... eee Dee tea Hae 
o ueen arlotte Is. 
ee Qua tsinO ey taste West Coast, Vancouver 
Cape Hopes ‘donate Hudson Strait Triple Island woe Sls B.C 
Nottingham Island.. ....{ Hudson Strait, FANS SONS ELONS: 8 riple:lglete.Group. Pts 
Port Churchill, Man..... Hudson Bay. Lire-SAVING 
Resolution Island........ Hudson Strait. STATIONS. 
Chesterfield Inlet........ Hudson Bay. BantieldsB:C eon. West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Carmanah «B.C. i. ocr he s 
Northwest Terri- Cape Beale; B:Caaes. se ts - 
tories. pec CeEE RV RII nS 3 2 
Coppermine... cree reece Coronation Gulf. pores As orn “ « 


1Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are 


operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by asterisks (*). 2 This is the same station as that 
listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under the two headings to indicate its dual function. 
It is counted only asa D/F station in the summary in Table 3. 3 Also included under Radio Beacon 


Stations to show its double function. 


Table 2 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of main- 
tenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the Great 
Lakes, and Hudson bay and strait. ) 


?.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Station. Messages Words vast Messages Words ee 
Handled. | Handled. Ponca: Handled. | Handled. ean 
No No $ No. No $ 

Hast Coast, .45-9+ <2» va 455s 112,962 | 2,640,740 178,340 129,741 | 2,839,908 208,937 
Great Lakesn. 7 at sis sane un 21,183 313,059 67,936 27,010 402, 691 70,555 
West Coast). .cnachesssasee 172, 239 3,410, 812 117, 813 163, 199 3,527,441 130, 494 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 21, 286 813,338 53,958 22,637 942,763 66,212 


| | |_| | 


Totals.......... 327,670 | 7,177,949 418,047 342,587 | 7,712,803 466,198 


—— 
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Section 2.—Radiotelephony. 


Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first commenced in Canada with test 
programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Co. in Montreal during the winter 
evenings of 1919. Regular organized programs were commenced in December, 1920, 
by the same company, on a wavelength of 1,200 metres. In April, 1922, the estab- 
lishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale commenced, 52 private, com- 
mercial and amateur broadcasting licences being granted during the fiscal year 1923. 
A radiotelephone service between Canada and Great Britain was first made available 


: to the Canadian public, through the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the trans- 


atlantic radio circuit operated by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from 
New York, in March, 1928. In 1932 a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened 
through the medium of the beam station of the Canadian Marconi Co. at Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Regulation of Radiotelephony. 


As explained in the introduction to Wireless Communications, the adminis- 
tration of radio, including broadcasting, within Canada is vested in the Dominion 
Department of Transport. Both broadcasting and receiving stations must hold 
licences from this authority. ‘The licence fee for a broadcasting station is $25 for 
a period of 6 months, and for a receiving set $2 per annum. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Division of the 


_ Department of Transport for the suppression of inductive interference in the interests 


of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men and 32 
fully-equipped cars are engaged in this work. 


The extent to which private receiving sets are used for the reception of public 


| broadcasting is indicated by the number of private receiving licences issued in the 
various provinces of the Dominion during the fiscal year 1936 as follows: Prince 


Edward Island, 2,159; Nova Scotia, 31,905; New Brunswick, 22,347; Quebec, 221,702; 
Ontario, 342,056; Manitoba, 56,986; Saskatchewan, 49,059 ; Alberta, 55,318; British 
Columbia, 80,205; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 372. 


3.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1932-36. 
8 _=»=—@=™$=$$™=™$@™_$~$~_". ee eezoay =: ooo 


Class of Station. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No No No. No No 
Coast stations (Government-owned)................ 9 31 30 32 31 
Direction-finding stations (Government-owned).... 12 12 13 13 13 
Ship stations (Government-owned)................- 0 49 53 55 56 
Radio beacon stations (Government-owned)........ 20 20 20 21 24 
Radiophone stations (Government-owned)......... 5 S 5 9 9 
MALES ee he ation ak, id Rich ae OF Bn 1 1 1 
Ship stations (commercial)................ceeeeeee 241 224 215 217 212 
memes De bast stations. 135 |... ok soe. ocak cede 4 3 
Public commercial stations. ............0c0.ec0000. 32 30 22 26 36 
Private commercial stations...................004. 112 122 162 210 275 
Private commercial broadcasting stations.......... 77 70 6 4 78 
Hixperimental stations............0.0.0ccceceeccevcs 107 110 92 99 82 
-Amateur experimental stations..................... 898 1, 229 1,606 2,012 2,380 
Amateur broadcasting stations..................... 7 7 6 2 - 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting stations..... ~ = = 9 
Private receiving stations!..................060.5.. 598,358 761,288 707, 625 812,335 862, 109 
Bemnraritie eonmonls isl 20. 5.012, dent Bakes 5 4 4 4 
ENTS os eat es iene nr 1 2 2 1 4 
LUTE ONS eS eo een ee ee 599,959 | 763,207 | 709,928 | 815,124 865,331 


$n 


1 Includes licences issued free to the blind, numbering 2,314 in 1936, 1,931 in 1935, 1,617 in 1934, 1,202 in 
1933, and 873 in 1932. 
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Subsection 2.—Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.* 


National radio broadcasting in Canada, which was inaugurated under Act of 
Parliament towards the end of 1932, entered a second phase on Nov. 2, 1936. On that 
date the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission. This change followed repeal by Parliament at the session of 
1936 of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act of 1932 under which the former Com- 
mission held office. The new Act which replaced it provided that the national 
broadcasting system should be operated by a corporation to be known as the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, consisting of a Board of Governors and a Gen- 
eral Manager and Assistant General Manager. The new Act gave the Corporation 
much wider powers in the operation of the system than those which had been enjoyed 
by the former Commission. It was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 
governing the British Broadcasting Corporation in Great Britain. It was provided 


that the Corporation should have the full use of the revenue from receiver licences | 


and that it could borrow from the Government sums not exceeding $500,000, interest 


and amortization charges on such loans to be a first charge on the Corporation’s- 


revenues. 
In line with recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee which had in- 


vestigated the broadcasting situation during the session of 1936, the Act included ~ 


definite stipulations covering political broadcasts. It prohibited such broadcasts 
in dramatized form, required full sponsorship of all political broadcasts, prohibited 


political broadcasts on election day or during the two days immediately preceding © 


election day, reposed in the Corporation responsibility for the limitation and dis- 
tribution of time for political broadcasts. 

Under the new Act control of certain technical matters reverted to the Minister 
of Transport, to be exercised through the Radio Division of the Department. Among 


these matters were the licensing of broadcasting stations, assignment of wavelengths ~ 


and power of stations. It was provided, however, that there should be co-operation 


between the Minister and Corporation in these matters so that the location and — 


organization of private stations should be such as to permit of the efficient absorption 
of them into the national system. 

Subsequent to the passing of the Act, the Government appointed the Board of 
Governors and, upon the recommendation of the latter, a General Manager and an 
Assistant General Manager. All these appointments became effective on Nov. 2, 


1936, when the new Act came into force, and the Corporation immediately took — 


over control of the system. 
Shortly after taking office the Corporation undertook two important surveys, 


one a technical survey having to do with the problem of broadcast coverage, and the © 


other a program survey aimed at improvement in the character and quality of 
Canadian broadcasting. 


In February, 1937, the Corporation completed and put into operation a new 


broadcasting station at Vancouver. This station was provided with power of 5,000 
watts and was designed to improve coverage in British Columbia. It was announced 
that the Corporation planned to establish a powerful short-wave station capable of 


transmitting Canadian programs to other countries. The aim is to make radio broad-— 


casting in Canada a cementing and reconciling force in the national life. The 
Corporation endeavours to bring to Canadian listeners the best programs available 
from other countries and to have its own broadcasting reflect the distinctive character 
of Canadian life. 


*Revised by E. C. Buchanan, Public Relations Division, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE.* 


Historical.—A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal. 
services in Canada was given on pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United. Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 123 to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 


| Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 


domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Posta] Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. 
After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the war period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other countries of North America 
on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 
Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of abtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France, to Spain and to North and South America 
generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each additional ounce. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
| served by any other system, excepting those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 

inevitable a peculiarly difficult and relatively expensive service. 


| Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
_ Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service 
_ was greatly extended by new regulations taking effect on April 1, 1912. The result 
_has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 
1912 to 4,379 in 1935, having 242,150 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 
| in 1912. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air en- 
_ tailed a total expenditure of $13,208,332 during the fiscal year ended 1936. Railway 
_ carriage cost $6,721,222, land transportation (largely that by rural delivery) cost 
_ $5,944,756, conveyance by steamship cost $266,383, while that by air cost $275,971. 
| These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. For details re- 
_ garding air-mail services, see pp. 726-727. Special subsidies are granted to assure 
the maintenance of certain steamship services. Since these subsidized services 
_ provide transportation for passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies 
_ are included with other expenditures on water transportation on p. 688. 


*Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 
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|  Statistics.—Tables 1 to 3 show, respectively, the numbers of post offices in 
operation in Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collecting 
$10,000 and upwards in 1935 and 1936, and the net revenues and expenditures of 
the Department in various years since 1890. 


1.—Numbers of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

Prince Edward Island....... 125 116 114 115 114 114 
NOVa OCOtINt fe. cee se sce 1,751 1,673 1,629 1,600 1,571 1,565: 
New Brunswick............- 1,041 1,025 1,016 1,004 1,000 . 1,002 
QHIEDEC cor) 5 oc ahs a oeeasto= 2,516 2,451 2,446 2,450 2,466 2,494 
OnESTIO J aot ences hone er 2,576 2,522 . 2,524 2.523 2,540 2,559 
Manitobadcracier ocaatenie,. 818 781 778 778 788 788 
Saskatchewan..........020.- 1,448 1,424 1,423 1,426 1,433 1,460 
Ai bertiaiizc, decals aa denne 1,224 1,200 1,215 1,213 1, 228 1, 243 
British Columbia........... 890 905 892 889 892 895 
YViikontYr Pace c. csdaeceaen 21 19 19 18 18 18 
Northwest Territories....... 17 17 18 19 19 18 

Totals ...3 faiceacx' 12,427 12,133 12,074 12,035 12,069 12,156 


Ss  . ln 00 eer ese oo 


2-—Statinte pt oan Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards) 
. fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. 


aw 


_ Name of Post Office. 1935, 1936. N ame of Post Office. 1935. 1936. 
P.E. Island. : $ $ 
Charlottetown........... 74,814 79,155 
Summerside.............- 22,530 24, 664 Quebec. 
pe Motals foe Rrovinieniss | Ghee aS ADO Aids. ot 16,162} 18,110 
; Nova Scotia. Bucking hamiseeer.. ste 10,307 10, 281 
WMDOCCBG oii isk csta suas 34,303 35,400) Chicoutimi o.... aaa seeaee . 28,392 |, 29, 162 
Amtigonishs3. 2 odeees'. > 15,509. 16; U85tie@oaticook Fo prea... 12,352 12,748 
Bridgetown.............- 9, 865 10,086 || Cowansville......,....... 10,513 10,565 
Bridgewater............+. 18,731. 19,727 || Drummondville East..... 32,802 34,470 
Digby..... day RAT ts Ade eB 10,821 11,691, | Farnham 20-2227. cee oo 21,951 16,050 — 
Glace Bay... cisiccc%iee ecco 6% 19,196 19,294 || Gardenvale.............. 44,001 45,141 | 
Halifax Nees us sectoe cee 511, 483 34, OIG Granby ek wt vie etae a 2 28,958 29,996 : 
Wontivilles ic ccse.cacccer 22,972 23'603.|l: Grand Mere ssn anit oct 12,221 13, 532 
Liverpool... ..o0.<iscerce- ~ 15,128 15,781 f UU as «hanna Noyaaeel 45,282 40,645 
UMENDUCY 5. 9.5 6 0.0 vig oo wee 14, 746 15,304 Johiette. eo ondss ase s.ccees 23,886 24,582 _ 
New Glasgow............ 37,362 | $9, 4691 (} Dachutex. (essa tee | - 10,499 10,924 * 
Vorth Sydney..........-} Poel 8.127. 1654264 WasPuquer.s..5 eee ae 12,933 13,823 _ 
NOLO. bos. cae b es is. fos" 134,018 14: 94841 bennoxvilles.....3.0- sede. 9,816 10; 652° 
Springhill, (5.5 acseies.n0 ss 11,755 12). 542 WOUEViIB sce sores aati < see or 24,097 . 24,574 © 
BLelarton vin... ciees see 9,968 10484 DEM aGO0 <5 A. tae cet since 12,975 13,827 4 
Sydney. xii Paes 220,947 75,126) Montmagny......i:6..6.- uf 11,574°| - 42t2,213% 
Pruro saree weer ae 56,673 57, O72eh Montreal ace ecas vias eee 4,479,221 | 4,682,060 . 
Windsor sa: wots occa 19, 398 195483 | Norand asses aapie oc ae s 16,897 19,109 « 
Wolfvillenttiianccs sss ¢ e 15, 167 15 S40 PQuebeca ieee. weents cette 599, 880 630, 332 
Farm outBys oy . suas aver»! 29,661 : 31,494 || Rimouski............5.%. 18,237 | > 20,124 
"Totals for Provinee....| 1,480,109 | 1,486,044 Hoyas iz tit 1593 21388 
New. Brunswick. te. Agathe des Monts....| . . 11,740 12,34 
pkey Bran es ee 13,242 13,811 || Ste. Anne de Beaupré... 8, 687 13,285 
Campbellton............- Zi 24,041 23,973 || St. Hyacinthe............ 42,138 45, 630 
Chatham 25). 332 oo 2k ia SUT ae 11,623 |} St. Jean...............065 30, 488 32,852 | 
Dalhousie.....0.....5066- — 10,434 10,142 || St. Jerome... . -......... 17,457 19,187. 
Edmundston............. 16,392 17,209 || Shawinigan Falls......... 25,542 26,394 
Fredericton FEM ot Che ee 70, 486 78, 203 Sherbrooke Toe eee cccoews 119 ’ 873 125, 482 
MOTE . VIEL 422,244 432,243 || Sorel............00eee eee. 17,045 |, 20,108 
Newcastle....:.......60.: 13,478 13,821 | Thetford Mines........... 18,991 19,397 
Rumtdohir, 0/65. 2.5. «. 281, 580 277,391 || Three Rivers...........+. 78, 161 78,946 
St. Stephen. ........ 600 18,566. 19,608 || Valleyfield............... 15, 649 15,705 
Sackville Ws.ncacweue thy. 19,264 20, 127 || Victoriaville............. 20, 386 21,533 © 
Suse 8 <5 chend einai 15,406 16,398 || Waterloo..............--. 9,359 10,080 - 
Woodstock...,2..,...643. 18,564 |. 19,329 ; | 
Totals for Province....| 1,234,774 | 1,272,555 Totals for Province....| 7,389,522 7,736,908 | 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936—continued. 
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Name of Post Office. 1935. 1936. Name of Post Office. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario. Ontario—concluded. 
Ambherstburg............. 10,331 11,162 || Peterborough............ 121,055 128,750 
ETUDE VOD ice atoamaiai teres 0 aue-< & 14, 223 14,649) |) Petrolia... eet. toca 11,379 11, 668 
PRO Ea e Seerewe tee eae 12,542 13 -U05 ch PACCONe 730. sf. teks eons oo 20,058 20,386 
Aylmer West: 2... ooo. 12,438 12 136) IP POrteArthur. meee ee oes 65,499 66, 675 
EDUTEIPY ors cae tue ces ot 30, 630 32,913 |) Port Colborne........... 18, 824 19, 809 
Bellevilles) wcathe oneKt 65, 866 VA OLS PP Ortaereuith ces cts ee ot 8,586 11,251 
Bowmanville,...;........ 14,761 12 Slap lOrtrebopera.ct see ets ee 22,822 23,370 
sraceuriavesaes cs.) sce 15,198 16"06srl ME rescotts.- brn eee ae 13,551 13, 760 
STAIN DUON bere as «bei ck 28, 219 25rd sc IEE DEStORGe sates eta 24,859 25, 603 
WSTAUILOLG Sed ane Sens 137, 621 147) 42a: Renirew.. 0 2oeae ions ook 26, 069 26, 282 
PSPOCKWAlle ka cca bcc 52, a12 52,608 || St. Catharines............ 115, 656 120,376 
Wena iatGON Mee ke cw kay 10,316 LL OSSriESeeMarys (7. See 8s 2k... 5 17, 133 16,993 
Campbellford............ 11,004 12; 599 Sty Ehomas: .2 5.40.05 ct 58,426 59,757 
Carleton Place.........%. 16, 133 TR olde Sarnia eet eee hee a 64, 889 67,.165 

@nsthame. fanne tack: och 73,057 79,008 || Sault Ste. Marie.......... 65,338 68,302 
NCHORIOY seers eet ac it 9,130 10,235 || Schumacher.............- 9,310 10,307 
Clinton.\ a... tie ra nee sh 10,308 102287 leSeatorth,. 2 ett ee oe. ak. 10, 107 10,442 
COpaU mer tee et bs ck 13,974 14F D2 inl COCss.1.76-.0 ease seule b 40,472 43,917 
SCODOUTM a Hikes ok eek 28,172 30,241 || Sioux Lookout............ 11,195 11,730 
COCHEANO CE is. ee cack. 18,342 13° 361 Smiths Palis i 2... 24,975 25, 066 
Collinge wood 85 kick o. osch 16,904 17,217 || South Porcupine.......... 9,986 12,480 
ICopocrslifivn.. tees ces 10,478 LISZ5Sile Soravlord 3). eae ee ee. 66, 658 66, 666 
Wormwallomicn., cocoh. ak 50,110 99; SOOM Strachroy..5 vente e os oe 13,224 14, 162 
DIMAS eee ek 15,601 TO.4 780 Sudbury. .: 6 see ok . ee: 76, 783 85, 724 
Dunnsdlle=fraee Sane 2 sul 22,648 245 G20) | LOBOS sei. erates erie ck 10, 647 11,081 
etme ast reiee ae ee 5 5 20, 358 20,804 | Tillsonburg sok 16,574 17,524 
Fort Erie North.......... 26,174 Retail OM i iecheen batt mn are sua mare 58,050 63, 688 
HOPG ESRCES ehober chk oh 19,181 20 dos ul LOLONLO.\.ate.esn sala ek 6, 899 , 398 7,085,300 
BortaWalliam,< 2545 oc. 82,267 Sa LOST FeENULOM attic ek ee 23,091 25, 732 
Gal Ge aot ee ran sere ak 60,720 64, 129" Walkerton. ee ok 12. 415 12,125 
GANADOMUCD: aiccectr cess st e520 17,831 || Wallaceburg.............. 13,591 14,762 
Georgetown.............. 19, 620 21,090 | Waterloo. . icc v.c esse va: 52,378 56, 389 
QUOLIC I yeoman ck. 18,212 18,505)" Welland's. 2 ce.bscn. sco 40, 807 44,258 
GPA VeEDNUPSU sccices. sso bse 11,675 1220 aul VRCSEON, 4c ee oe ake 24,494 24,514 
GESDY hoe nh kos 11,837 127 49 Oui WIG DY a) ot aoe eee © ick 13, 663 13,939 
GUeIDN eee teen thie st. 102,147 106,449 || Williamsburg............. 9,584 10, 799 
EPaneyDUrVe. ccc. h ck 13,801 ISP (SOAP Wandsor © boss ee ok: 372, 208 400,098 
EL AIA COM a seeneer neces. 614,240 660,554. Ik Wingham. «. oss. 0+ cesses 11,098 11,587 
EL ANOVEN oe Fe cece cates 15, 263 155297 WOOdstocka. ao. 56, 797 58, 064 
Ham iKkesbury .-16 csc 56 4 << 10,795 11,554 ———_—_—_. —— 
ELespeler) Mirth ki. Se: 10,594 11,420 Totals for Province... | 14,586,744 | 15,212,885 
Lint valle. ee a eee oe 17,582 17, 893 | 
Ey Tge) go ee a ae a 24, 102 33, 864 Manitoba. 
Kapuskasing, «ten ed ace 12,242 11,915 

CAOUR Scat ocilew cdc 30, 538 BLOF Brandon. ucipcywcten canentio> 82,534 83,201 
HGICANGING cnet ce 16,117 LOR 2 SaPDaaphint, sca. ee rk) ace 22,330 22,813 
HON ORCON ooo sa he 121, 221 125,600 Blin fons... cc2 ce eee ese 14,506 17,217 
ISCT ase) UI aa 9,706 1Q2 185.) Neepawa. J.9.. 80.0. oc 11,814 11,659 
Tid fel sce lo Bz ie ee 49 230 52,977 || Portage la Prairie........ 29,001 29,089 
ANTEC HONGI 632. cakes <! 137, 047 141400, lest. bonitace:.) a. oa. 23, 854 25,993 
FLOAMUINGTON. 2 Fosse cs 23,320 23 hl Zubr eva suet ists seb ote 17, 180 17,366 
Bindsay see” Sees 88: 35, 138 30,214) ) Wawanesa oe oho us onde. 12,106 10, 819 
MASTOWOL Loe nano tah. 2d 13,048 13 A184 i Winntines ay. 2% wher .. tes 2,828,364 | 2,957,539 
MONGODS oe... cs. okie fe 505, 123 518,446 | ———— 
Moaord: Gas ioe: an. 10,414 10, 626 Totals for Province....| 3,586,876 | 3,744,076 
Midland Body 20,980 21,970 SS SS ra: 
Napaneos, fesse sted. Ss 21,398 21,629 Saskatchewan. 
New Liskeard............ 23,744 24,775 
Newmarket..:.:......... 19,732 19,95) |) Assinibola..o......0.i es} 9, 286 11,210 
Niagara Valls 0: .. ce. «: 107, 463 112,452 ESTATES. eet. Lo ROS | 10, 034 10, 468 
North, Baye. jo 2). piven. 66, 747 LORAIA TH Bistevan. 3a50 be0 we stare. 15, 658 16,115 
CBAC WANG cect 7A: 8. ois ou: 19,473 205518 eumiboldt:..c.. +... nace 13,310 14, 286 
Orangeville ...... 2.62.5: 13, 142 13,454 || Lloydminster............ 14, 841 14, 846 

CHU EES eer eer 41,462 AS e219) avteltorg a. cas. oc. 16,353 16, 937 
CAL i ea 111,470 LOS MAG IE tel willes 22). wees 14, 834 15, 250 
AEN ccccisic ts Saket ce 760, 453 926; 439 || Moose Jaw.......... 40s. 95,577 100, 592 
Owen Sound.....°.....+.. 49,702 52,015 || North Battleford......... 35,005 37, 226 
ES es ee 21,8381 22 Soule rince Albergscs. whiten 49, 860 54,341 
Peer en OUn es oi. 5 se. ae 17,097 TSA ZAetCee INAS: teen See es 766,518 816, 156 
POINT OKC ior cre sgeysare evs bs 30, 427 31,852: ROSetOW TL =..cntsa Ana ehaeere 10,210 11,849 
PRC TA Stirs sin tcton, dN 2k 30, 190 30;,734: | sSaskatooniin:.s goats cues a 298,446 326, 789 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting 510,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 


Saskatchewan—concl. 


Shaunavon........ 
Swift Current..... 
Tisdale sss. Sess4 
Weyburn. ..4-9a5'- 
‘Yorkton: .. 4.4... 


Totals for Province.... 


Alberta. 


Banfi: oo. sche ee 
Calgary. 2 
@amrose-.4 as6% 
Drumbheller....... 
Eidmonton:. 20..22.5% 
Grande Prairie.... 


Lacombe. s...2 ae 
Lethbridgey....-- 
Medicine Hat..... 
Ponokagween an ve 
RedabDeen:....fere 
Vegsreville: 7.75.2 
Wernilliony-eeracte: ace 
Wetaskiwin....... 


Totals for Province.... 


British Columbia. 


Chilliwack eee. 
Courtneys a eaee ee eee 
Cranbrookiie2 4... 
Danan rec one re 
IRGEDIGE 35 ee one 
Kamloops see pene 
Kelowna asa e 


er ee 


1935. 1936. Name of Post Office. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ Be 5 $ $ 
British Columbia—concl. 
4 Wein berley 2.4.7 sechnen! 10.145 11,290 
De oy Mission Cityoeee eee 9,165 10,557 
29,768 35,550 5 
11.262 11.856 IN@NSIINO.,.. cb cpheseteieisecio cae 28,570 31,336 
; : Nelson to eer 46,580 50, 187 
22,496 25,165 || N ; 
36.954 37 393 New Westminster....... 93,750 99,491 
: ra Ge Re een ea aint eed are see 28,310 
99 99¢ || Port Alberni............ 13, 16, 402 
qsees:02? AyBbS 580" Powell River...........-. 14, 089 14.841 
Prince George.........-. 11,879 12,084 
Be HBS ctas 5a aie 31, 122 
Revelstokew ee eee 15222 15,441 
16,224 NOTH Ty Bossland ak ea us 10. 108 10.907 
558, 645 588.109 || cajmon Arm..........-- 10.425 11,887 
16,947 ae Peal (oon ee 39,707 42988 
eae sere 66 || Vancouver.............. 1 402.597 1,518,919 
’ ’ Vern Olin... erence. at 34. 35, 734 
hee aoe [i WICtONIA, .-. enn ogre nee 306,662 | 324,306 
ate sp oe Totals for Province... | 2,865,484 | 3,071,394 
39545 43.464 Yukon ie =e [on ea 
10, 196 10.724 
rhe oeas Totals for Yukon... 15,247 16,704 
10.589 10,389 —e 
16.890 17,280 Shit 4h 
~ ono cog | Prince Edward Island... 168, 793 177, 984 
2,278,734 | 2,379,888 || Nova Scotia............ 1.430.109 | 1,486,944 
New Brunswick.......... 1,234,774 1226500 
Quebec : 7,389,522 7,736, 908 
Ontario. eee a 14.586, 744 | 15,212,885 
20,811 22,962 || Manitoba............... 3,586,876 | 3.744,076 
10,7138 11,531 || Saskatchewan........... 2.628, 939 2, 833,336 
20,300 MOOD | Miberta..c bee sees cs4 2.278,734 | 2.379, 888 
22,056 23.797 || British Columbia........ 2.865.484 | 3,071,394 
12,142 {7 436 JVukon oo bee 15,247 16.704 
37,960 39 298 amen lke ee 
31,565 33, 695 Totals for Canada... | 36,185,222 | 37.932,491 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-36. 


Nors.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal Net 
Year.| Kevenue.! 
$ 
1890...) 2,357,389 
1895...| 2,792,790 
1900...| 38,183,984 
1905...) 5,125,378 
1910...| 7,958,547 
1911...] 9,146,952 
1912...| 10,482, 255 
1913...] 12,060,476 
1914...| 12,956,216 
1915...] 13,046,650 
1916...} 18,858,410 
1917...| 20,902,384 
1918...| 21,345,394 
1919...| 21,602,713 
1920...) 24,449,917 
1921s} 26y38 1119 


items. 


E’xpendi- ‘ _ || Fiscal Net 
ture. Deficit. Surplus. Year. | Revenue.! 
$ $ $ $ 
3,074,470) 717,081 - 1922. 26,554,538 
3,593,647) 800,857 - 1923. 29 , 262, 233 
3,645,646] 461,662 - 1924. 29,100,492 
4,634,528 - 490,845 || 1925. 28,581,993 
ho PAB Y ~ 743,210 || 1926. 31,024,464 
7,954, 223 — | 1,192,729 || 1927 29,378,697 
9,172,035 — | 1,310,220 || 1928 30,529,155 
10,882,805 - | 1,177,671 || 1929...| 31,170,904 
12,822,058 - 134,158 |} 1930. 32,969, 293 
15,961, 191|2,914, 541 - 1931 30,416, 107 
16,009, 139 — | 2,849,271 |) 1932. 32,476, 604 
16,300,579 — | 4,601,805 || 1933. 30, 825, 155 
18,046,558 — | 3,298,836 |) 1934. 30,367,465 
19, 273,584 — | 2,329,129 || 1935. 31,248,324 
20,774,385 — | 3,675,532'|| 1936. 32,507,888 
24,661, 262 — | 1,669,857 


Expendi- . 
tire! Deficit. 
$ $ 
28,121, 425]1,566, 887 
27,794,502 - 
28,305 , 937 = 
29,873, 802}1, 291,80 
30,499, 686 - 


31,007, 698}1, 629,001 
32,379, 196|1,850, 041 
33,483, 058}2,312, 154 
35, 036, 629|2, 067, 336 
36, 292, 604|5, 876, 497 
34, 448,986/1,972,382 
30, 167, 827 = 
29, 202, 730 = 
28,974,316 - 
30, 100, 102 = 


Surplus. 


$ 
1,467,731 
794,555 
524,778 


657,328 
1,164,735 
2,274,007 
2,407, 787 


1 ““Net Revenue’’ is exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1935 was $37,577,241 and in 1936, $39,203,500. 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574, while 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations now. Statistical tables 
showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation and the 
business of the Post Office savings banks, 1931-36 are included in the chapter on 
Currency and Banking, (Chapter XXII). 


4.—Operations of the Money Order se in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1911-36. 


Norr.—For 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289; for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


—0o$—“WMW>—ooSsSsSssSSSaaaSan93>n393S$83a333.. 


; Value 
Money nee Value Payable in— a moe 
a Order ae of Orders .s8sue 
Fiscal Year. Citeesta Issued in faticd in in other 
Canada Canada. Canada Other Countries, 
: 5 Canada. Comisies Payable in 
: Canada. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

LOLS Pat a eee oy tak 3,501 4,840,896 70; 614, 862 45,451,425 25, 163, 437 8,664, 557 
19 AAO tee: oe. 3,673 5,777,757 | . 84,065,891 52,568, 433 31,497,458 8,712, 667 
LQTSIR Sas Se ee 3, 923 8,688, 563 101, 153, 272 61,324, 030 39, 829,242 9,081, 627 
Ee, Se ae ee 4,274 7, 227,964 109,500, 670 66, 113, 221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
TOTS kee eee ae. 4,499 6,990,813 89,957,906 64, 723,941 25, 233, 965 9,707,383 
LOLGR SA SRST. LY 4,690 7,171,375 94,469, 871 75, 781, 582 18,688,289 9,868, 137 
LOTS = ae 4,810 8,698,502 119, 695, 535 97, 263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
LOS Ire ee Sar 4,930 9,919, 665 142,959, 167 116, 764,491 26, 194, 676 9,385,627 
DTG pug Spe ate | 4,953 9,100,707 142,375, 809 116, 646, 096 25,729, 713 10,351,021 
LO20SSs: AER heise 5,106 9,947,018 159, 224, 937 135, 201, 816 24, 023,121 10, 050,361 
LO ZTE, hh ORs 5, 197 11, 013, 167 MWse5230322 155, 916, 232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
ELA re Me ree ea 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 124, 316, 726 15,597,460 5,515, 069 
LOZS TR ee ies Soa 11,098, 222 143, 055, 120 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
1924 BET oe. 5,472 12,561, 490 159, 855, 115 141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
IQ25 SRL era 5,578 13, 435, 448 163,519,320 145, 769, 761 17, 749, 559 13,957,613 
1026. wre es eee eee Ot 5,706 14, 784, 230 177,840, 231 158,844,831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
1A ace ae Bt ln 5,797 15, 760,994 188,219,777 167, 206, 859 21,012,918 15, 532, 673 
L928 5 FANT ED 5, 923 17,505, 563 200, 773, 403 177, 880, 036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
1929 Senne ees 6, 066 17, 210,316 203, 129, 237 179, 833, 100 23, 296, 138 14,096, 027 
195022 a} 6, 209 17,525,979 197, 699, 353 174, 285, 024 23,414,329 14,016, 240 
IOS E en nme eats 2 6,401 16,313, 134 167,749, 651 149, 012,359 18,737, 292 12,906,487 
LOS ZAR Secs 6,414 14,324,715 132, 625, 260 121,391,212 11, 234, 048 9,097,086 
LOS Sige NIE ees come en 6,467 12,659,379 107, 767,394 102,009, 862 5, 757, 532 5,079, 234 
LOSS et Ae ore 6, 464 12,633,710 107,471,321 101,926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 
Ei et eee, 2 ee 6, 531 12,673,794 114, 832, 665 107,981,978 6, 850, 687 5,932,762 
LOS ORR oe ee 6, 627 13,133,354 121, 810, 839 114, 761, 204 7,049, 635 6,559, 564 


5.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1932-36. 
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Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
; No. No. No. No. No. 
Money Order Offices in— 

cramndarts.ict2 alo crt lear. dex 6,414 6,467 6,464 6,531 6,627 
Prince Edward Island .-................ 72 73 73 73 
men enti FA Me nS. . 427 427 428 429 
PM PRONE WICI.G oa:.. LOE. SEES. 307 309 310 315 
aie ee 1,371 1,371 Trois 1,380 1,400 
OT es Re eee en ee 1,687 1,700 1,678 1,690 1,725 
Pen O Are or) te ts ee 452 458 6 471 476 
ee UT oe gt oe ns eee 897 919 948 960 
eee ec te ae 674 680 691 708 
British Columbia?! 22 2. oo. ose oe... 520 524 534 535 
MEME ma eT 7 6 6 


~~ 
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by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 


5.—Money Order Statistics, 
Mar. 31, 1932-36—concluded. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
eh i ee prec 
No. No. No. No. No. | 
Money Orders Issued in— | 
Canad tsciseics os are cb eos e setae oe 14,324,715 | 12,659,379 | 12,633,710 12,673,794 | 13,133,354 | 
Prince Edward Island............--+-- 128,996 108,485 117,322 109, 122 114, 868 | 
NOVE SCOUANI et coe ree eee oacidnciocle ar 1,008, 232 832,395 880, 606 891,104 911,153 | 
Newabeunswichk. .cccskerec <7 eects = 566,527 459, 879 483, 746 488,075 496,936 
CUUEDOC Tce bieies oor eco oe Ree aes 2,261,175 | 1,877,359 | 1,864,996 1,874,251 1,979,591 | 
QNGATIO: cscs Merde ere seek foe craton oiake 4,006,994 3,372,544 3,320,911 3,426, 862 3,465, 843 | 
Manitobactscre: amet our -factecicts = reo ee 1,013, 233 925,918 932, 236 909, 860 925,054 | 
SaskatCMewAal cn ccc cre cision oieuncelspeien siete 2,331, 567 2,219,345 2, 228,527 2,146, 168 2,318,370 | 
PAT pert aier eee seseter stele ai spiae Ste ekelege ahetetexee +1279 1,760, 455 1,634, 159 1,654,541 1,643, 725 1,673, 634 | 
British tColum Dias ¢ wee cteete were ices 1,235,615 | 1,218,591 1,140,596 | 1,174,553 1,236,914 
V1 1e@ Wicess secs ev tahsa ove oserseeseh a) sey evorevonsror oer atesens 11,921 10, 704 10, 229 10,079 10,991 
Value of Money Orders Issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 
CaNAGS. ob deccescee Oe e tere eee ine 132,625,260 |107,767,394 |107,471,321 114,832,665 | 121,810,839 
Prince Edward Island...........-+-+-- 1,295,973 985,242 | 1,016,634 969, 870 1,014,092 
ING a COIR ee tied tere aioei as ener ee 9,514,229 | 7,247,988 | 7,268,581 7,805, 723 8,130,794 
New Brunswi¢lesd 208 «<< «js 2.00 ss: ctieee = 5,515,290 | 4,085,415 | 4,181,138 | 4,341, 140 4,509,609 ~ 
Quebec...... 6. eee e eee ee eee eneeeee: 20,553,932 | 15,729,506 | 15,213,011 16,308,934 | 17,554,015 
COREATION ahisk comes seis ntelers. cetetelesteker etn 37,497,963 | 28,998,040 | 28,211,079 30,868,605 |. 32,039,755 
INanitobas o.c5)s wigs etcem abo eatoenctsitterstecen 9,006,233 | 7,642,324 | 7,848,981 8, 238,040 8,211,359 am 
Saskatchewan..........+-esseeeer eens 19,888,827 | 18,556,560 | 18,944,362 19,654,449 | 22,384,564 _ 
Alberta........ ape walk sea siogenamia perp ies 17,050,391 | 14,903,895 | 14,840,731 15,876,608 | 16,392,097 
British Colum biascice ence seats 12,098,869 | 9,453,581 | 9,807,995 10,626,810 | 11,415,066 | 
AV cON ee etek aekhe ene eae 203 , 553 164, 843 143,809 142,486 159,488 
Money Orders Paid in— No. ° No. No. No. No. | 
Camada ei ee ee see tea sia 13,719,521 | 12,239,065 | 12,215,611 12,228,783 | 12,549,695 
Prince Edward Island.............---- 50,802 44, 654 43,041 41,686 42,386 | 
Nova Scotia. ........ cee cess cece ee ees 627, 269 528, 288 538,841 562,941 557,860 
New. Brunswick. 1. docu es eea = 929, 408 744,867 774,924 777, 627 792,991 
Quebec. .... 6. see e cee eeeeees seen ences 1,838,959 | 1,572,443 | 1,541,862 1,563,062 1,657,924 
Ontario. ....... 2... e cece cece erences: 4,537,142 | 3,972,323 | 3,906,095 | 3, 922,944 3,957,563 
Manito bahn coe teae ea cites Foes 2,746,432 | 2,588,330 | 2,688,168 2,604,349 2,706,591 
Gaskatchewalls avarice a. ar cee cme a 1,625,339 | 1,527,786 | 1,473,521 1,459,678 1,477,281 | 
Alberta........ pene eee Re reer tae 691,926 648,958 640,394. 656, 848 679,123 | 
British Columbiaws.-...5-2.8ep seer oe 671,014 610,333 607, 896 . 638,887 677,186 
Warland. See eet aes pee ose ee oi 1,230 1,083 869 761 190 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— $ $ $ $ $ 
CanaGard ese ee ene eee ee 131,421,945 |107,908,214 |106,908,174 114,054,602 | 120,725,752 | 
Prince Edward Island..............+-- 743,777 573,511 557,281 538, 204 545,660 
Nova Scotia, ......00..seseeeeeeeeeers 6,826,980 | 5,272,743 | 5,131,281 5,530,006 5,741,560 | 
New BrunswiCk:s.:¢.. «terete ge een 8.432.979 | 6,157,997 | 6,186,968 | 6,553,543 6, 755, 746 
(UGH eCR acc. Fale serie cree ciersforees arevonsiw one 18,751,132 | 14,545,094 13,966,669 | 15,152,171 16,185,467 | 
Ontario. ......: Be. eb Pee PEE LOSE © 41,822,499 | 33,407,867 | 32,529,477 | 34,734,816 36,288,177 | 
Manitoba eet hen te eich tence 92.247.614 | 20,161,603 | 21,378,560 | 22,091, 686 23,313,484 
WaslkatchewAab.en est soce eee eee ees 14,267,265 | 12,590,724 | 12,194,519 | 12,860,754 14,298,781 | 
Alberta........ Pe eee as ee 9.780,572 | 8,384,182 | 8,061,119 | 8,984,483 9,428, 761 
British Columbiaie | 0.:. eee reser. & 8.525.908 | 6,798,175 | 6,887,535 | 7,594, 163 8,151, 767m 
Vkon ase nee eon fab tte cle eieketetre 23, 219 16,318 14,765 14,776 16,349 
Postal Notes— | 
Total notes PAIGs 2.0 done sans Sone- No.| 7,227,262 | 5,963,810 | 5,115,761 5,772,119 6,730,361 
Total value, including postal note 
stampa diikedes. 2 cst-ciiees com> aes 12,629,304 | 10,530,490 | 9,247,459 | 10,246, 800 | 11,374,903 | 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold | 
during each of the latest seven fiscal years, was: $27,101,353 in 1930, $25,769,781 
in 1931, $27,242,715 in 1932, $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 in 1934, $26,303,451 
in 1935, and $27,341,608 in 1936. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as 
follows: $9,045,805 in 1930, $8,887,322 in 1931, $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 
1933, $8,129,387 in 1934, $8,619,712 in 1935, and $9,277,072 in 1936. 


Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried by air throughout Canada 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1936, was 1,189,982 Ib., an increase of 72 p.c. over the | 
previous year, while the mileage flown showed an increase of approximately 50 p.c. 


| 
| 
| 


Sy 


- 


a ?27Round trip. 
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An interesting feature of the returns is the continued volume of mail carried 
by air into the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that 
aerial postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 


natural resources. 


6.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 
660—0e0e0#@?—00——_€0—$8—000OOOOoOoOoTonnnwwwwOwT0909o00)TT])9]]oT]D]B]D oo 


Single Trips. . Weight 
Service. Distance. |———-———_______ iilenge. of Mail 
Scheduled. |Performed.1] *T#VeUC?- | Carried. 
miles No No miles. lb 
Amos-Siseoe? Pb ace oa Gne Gnciiar ok fete 42 224 218 9,256 75,116 
mos-Siscoe-Val d’Or-Bourlamaque..... 52 230 226 11,752 99,949 
Atlin-Telegraph Creek................00. 146 18 18 2,628 3,013 
Cameron Bay-Coppermine............... 165 4 14 2,310 2,238 
Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands......... 106 28 34 3,604 12, 289 
Collins-Pickle Crow?.............esceee0s 90 98 111 11,040 11, 265 
Fort Chipewyan-Fond du Lact........... 150 6 8 1,200 804 
Fort Chipewyan-Gold fields’. ............ 108 14 73 7,990 7,932 
. MacKenzie River Service— 
Fork eer tort — see means ) “a 7 
ort Smith-Fort Resolution............ 8 1 
Fort Resolution-Fort Simpson.......... 1,676 24 37 125,772 72, 241 
Fort Simpson-Aklavik....:............ 12 17 
Fort Resolution-Fort Rae-Cameron Bay 428 24 85 34, 833 15,524 
Gods Lake-Cross Lake-Norway House. . 177 28 34 6,582 6,337 
Goldfields-Fond du Lac.................. 42 4 5 210 | 561 
Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier 45-5 14 14 637 4,974 
Kenora-Cole®................ aed 115 114 114 1 8,970 | ° 2,925 
Kenora-Red Lake.............. ous 105 266 268 27,689 65, 734 
Kenora-Whitefish Bay.......... ie 40 90 90 3,600 7,465 
Leamington-Pelee Island................. 2 188 150 3,300 16,572 
Moncton-Charlottetown via Summerside 100 626 621 62,100 227,991 
MontresleALDANY. odn.c occ vce s bc cde Seiindke 200 317 263 ~ 88,806 51,607 
Montreal-Rimouski..................000- 809-5 63 |. 60 18, 723 39,390 
Norway House-Cross Lake’..... ar 50 | 9 13 1,168 2,643 
Prince Albert-Ile a la Crosse® 179 16 18 3,222 3, 767 
Prince Albert-Ile a la Crosse-Lac la 
TROUW Onc ars cies cs dons baie sccvctotemtonetenals 6 Geta as 41612 66 66 13, 728 16,,705 
Prince Albert-Lac la Ronge®............. 145 8 15 2,175 2,300 
pponee er Tles... ( “Seas & ,° ae . ay 64 64 21,520 38,077 
ouyn-Kewagama (summer).... Hee ie ; 
- (winter)........ 3 25 } 248 248 9,392 14,551 
Sept Iles-Natashquan............... 205 52 52 10,004 27,853 
Sioux Lookout-Casummit Lake. .... 21212 214 214 23, 023 21,270 
Sioux Lookout-Pickle Crow.............. 125 127 123 15, 825 16,238 
Sioux Lookout-Red Lake........0....00- 115 : 244 282 |- 33,501 49,641 
; ee oe i ee eee seek 10 108 108 set, ae 
* a. Re onaraeiwlatstets a eis eiep ees ’ 
Siscoe{ Bon amaque’ WOKS f Hi } 10 110 Ae) 1,100) 5,338 
Vancouver-Seattle!l......... 122 313 278 33, 886 10, 266 
Vancouver-Victoria......... 730 655 39,955 705 
Winnipeg-Gods Lake........ 79112 168 199 88,361 78,322 
Winnipeg-Lac du Bonnet.... See 198 320 §21 102,344 . 107,998 
WY INMIDOR-F OM DING... 5..0-0+sascce cece ce _ 66-4 732 708 47,013 16,860 
Special flights.............. G retieees wees varied. 60 60 11,809 9,866 
Tetals cicivcce.. Bae er cai al 6,227 6,596! 852,108 1,189,982 
_ 1Extra trips performed at contractors’ convenience. 2Superseded by Amos-Siscoe-Val d’Or- 
-Bourlamaque, Nov. 1, 1935. 3Superseded by Sioux Lookout-Pickle Crow. 4Superseded_ by 
Goldfields-Fond du Lac. 5Inaugurated Sept.3,1935. Inaugurated Aug. 15, 1935. 78u 
erseded by Gods Lake-Cross Lake-Norway House, Aug. 10, 1935. 8Superseded by Prince Albert- 
Ile a la Crosse-Lac la Ronge. *Superseded by Prince Albert-Ile a la Crosse-Lac la Ronge. 


10Superseded by Siscoe-Val d’Or-Bourlamaque, August, 1935. ll[naugurated Oct. 1, 1935. 


PART IX.—THE PRESS. 


While the Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect. statistics regarding 


newspapers and periodicals in Canada, a short treatment taken from McKim’s 
_ Directory of Canadian Publications is introduced here, since the press is a very im- 
_ portant factor in carrying information to the people and in crystallizing and express- 
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ing public opinion on current questions. Industrial statistics of the printing and 
publishing, and of the printing and bookbinding industries will be found on p. 428, 
in Chapter XIV, dealing with manufactures. 


The publications enumerated in Table 1 include a number for which no estimate 
of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted from the com- 
pilation of circulations in Tables 2 and 3. This accounts for the difference in the 
number of daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
Comparison of the figures of Table 3 showing publications in cities of 20,000 popula- 
tion or over, with those for the same year of Table 2, showing publications for the 
whole of Canada, indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely 
to these larger urban communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, 
while the greater part of the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these 
cities, by far the greatest number of weeklies are issued in smaller communities. The 
- weekly seems to be the standard medium for local news in small towns and villages. 


Since circulations in many cases are only roughly estimated, totals in the tables 


are given in round numbers. 


1.—Number of Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1926-35. 


Nore.—Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Figures do not include Newfoundland. 
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Bi- 


Bi- 
: ° Weekly . 
P Tri- Semi- Monthly | Miscel- 
Year. | Daily. Weekly. | Weekly. Weekly. ent Monthly. anid laRasns! Total. 
Monthly. Quarterly. 
1926... 113 7 28 929 46 365 38 10 1,536 
1927... 113 6 23 935 48 385 37 9 1,556 
1928... 113 i 21 950 56 390 38 15 1,590 
1929... 114 5 21 958 56 384 37 19 1,594 
1930... 113 4 20 994 47 402 35 18 1, 633 
1981... 112 8 18 965 53 425 36 24 1,641 
1032... 110 7 20 975 50 415 47 27 1,651 
1933.... 110 6 19 960 51 426 60 38 1,670 
1934.... 113 6 25 986 55 454 56 38 1,733 
1935.... 115 8 22 1,000 58 449 66 50 1,768 
“= 


rs 2.—Circulation' of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1926-35. 


Nore.—Figures for circulation given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. ‘y 
Dennen Eee 


Daily.? Semi-Weekly. Weekly.‘ 
ear — 

No. | Circulation.| No. | Circulation.|| No. | Circulation. 
NYA a) i eee tc A 5 a eA T OKFOOIC GOGO 112 1,943,000 26 93,000 822 2,729,000 
VOD Tre oo ose hts re Merete tela siererets 112 2,001,000 26 93,000 821 3,008,000 | 
QOS. cos c eeets, ba Smtr Paresh Steere tetas o's ane 112 2,087,000 20 89,000 816 3,081,000 
19290). Sere ces eets Do veteeeccnevcrccearecs 116 2,197,000 24 84,000 825 3,264,000 | 
TOSO., He, See ert irenslts atts. Mercteewieincietepe rete 113 2,212,000 26 106,000 858 3,318,000 | 
POS i Poe ee eyes erstetetel te orci tre lever wietetaeroreve ateie 111 2,233,000 26 102,000 867 3,445,000 | 
TOS Dern chars are eate cio eta etaresoforetorete etorersrereysreis 103 2,115,000 25 102,000 883 3,726,000 
URE ee ee eee eS OOO DOT. Ore OC 106 2,052,000 24 91,000 860 3,349,000 
1OS4 ee ae dhs avast eiere i ndatuls ote iare Dieshetter ew meateKe 107 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 3,663,000 
WOR race tee seals are elias erarstetareteloretarene 109 2,230,000 28 113,000 884 3,929,000 


1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 
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3.—Circulation! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1935. 


Nors.—Figures for circulation given in round numbers as some publications are not exactl y reported. 
Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


City Population; Daily.? Semi-Weekly. Weekly.4 
1931. No. | Circulation.) No. | Circulation. No. | Circulation. 
Montreal. tieo4 Joh SSS. 818,577 10 413,000 Nil - 37 1,003,000 
ANSPORUG. vont Weer k crete 3 631, 207 7 611,000 2 18,000 40 970,000 
WReIUOUVEl as. tena. 246, 593 6 176,000 3 5,000 12 83,000 
NIGER ALT CSc emgage Ce ayaa aed 218,785 4 105,000 4 24,000 26 375,000 
PPOTTIAECON ee ane oe fe 155, 547 2 55,000 Nil - 3 29,000 
MUSDOC OR hichee eo 130, 594 4 106,000 Nil - 8) 42,000 
OCCA Watters Me hat ers. . eo 126, 872 3 82,000 rd 14,000 1 17,000 
EDIE EN@ epeer § een ily Oa Sak ae 83,761 2 38,000 Nil - Z 33,000 
HickwiOntOle: of. oes a. 79,197 2 58,000 1 2,000 4 15,000 
HCOUGON Pace od ort Cle. Le 71,148 2 50,000 Nil - 5 73,000 
WVINGSOr Ss te. oe te. 63,108 1 44,000 Nil - Nil - 
Wyetgts Liat 6 ages 5 pianine, aah ae 60, 745 Nil = Nil - 2 27,000 
HAI AXKC OT ees ee oes 59,275 4 88,000 Nil - 3 4,000 
RGD Era ene en... 53,209 2 39,000 Nil - 1 6,400 
HANLON oe ee 47,514 2 32,000 Nil - z 20,000 
SASKATOON. see Sonne bes 43,291 i 19,000 Nil - 5 131,000 
WiGlLoniameran eat n -.. fuk. 39,082 3 24,000 Nil - 2 27,000 
(Dhree Riversiac.ccess ccc: 35,450 1 11,000 Nil _ 2 9,300 
Iivchenenss oa. Mee ae ce es 30, 793 1 11,000 Nil - Nil - 
PSTANGOLU S254 ces eos oe dea Be 30,107 1 12,000 Nil oa Nil - 
PRES eee ceaieice Sek otal 29, 433 Nil : - Nil - 4 14,000 
DHE DLOOkKe why. ean sats 28,933 2 16,000 Nil - 2 13,000 
Wutremonbeaee cat. ces k 28,641 Nil - Nil - Nil ~ 
IGtENy Lana oe etait. ke 26, 277 1 6,300 Nil See 1 5,000 
St. Catharines....-.........- 24,753 1 10,000 Nil - Nil - 
Westmoltitn. ccs tere. 24, 235 Nil ~ Nil - 1 7,200 
King stots sires ee 23 439 1 ~ 11,000 1 2,000 1] 4,000 
ORNA WR econ erets car nite: 23,439 1 3,200 Nil - 1 5,000 
remgebiteyian. ate) 4s ob ee 23,089 1 10,000 Nil - Nil - 
Sault: Ste. Marie.<. -..5..5: ; 23 , 082 1 }~ ~~ 6,300 |} Nil - Nil - 
Weterboroughit.....1:. .20ee + 22,327 1 8,300 Nil - Nil - 
MOOSE TEWilrstsss Oore rt ~ 21,299 = ~ 4,400 - Nil -- Sree ae rm rks 000 
HOLD Semen soph ere 21,075 i 7,000 Nil - Nil - 
Relace:- Baye as yon. chee s « 20,706 1 6,300 Nil - Nil ~ 
Bioncton Buea os en ee 20, 689 2 13,000 Nil ~ 1 5,000 
Totaiseca) Ge... 3,386,272 72 | 2,075,800 170 2,930,900 


1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.* 


PART I.—LABOUR. | 
Section 1.—Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 


At the census, the total population in gainful occupations is recorded. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146, the total gainfully occupied in 1931 are dealt 
with rather extensively under the heading ‘‘Occupations of the Canadian People”. 
This Section is limited to the treatment of occupations of wage-earners. ‘The gain-_ 
fully occupied population is composed of four classes of persons: (1) employers, — 
(2) own accounts, (3) wage-earners, (4) unpaid family workers. The third class, 7.e., 
the wage-earners, comprises that portion of the gainfully occupied which in the 
course of its employment receives either wage or salary payment. In Canada the 
wage-earners numbered 2,570,097 at the 1931 Census, representing 65-44 p.c, of 
the total population in gainful occupations. The number of male wage-earners was 
2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total of both sexes combined, and the number of 
female wage-earners was 547,837 or 21-32 p.c. of the total. Classifications of | 
occupations by status are given at pp. 143-144. ? 


Table 1 shows the numerical and percentage distribution of the wage-earners | 
by provinces in 1931. 


1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Provinces, 1931. 


= —_——$—$—$——————_ $$ -— Te -—-———...—q.._..2rXneNYVUuzLLLLEZ_ gs H| 
Co 


Numbers. Percentages. | 

Province. —— ooo | 

Total. Male. Female. | Total. Male. | Female. — 

| 

Prince Edward Island............... 12,344 9,159 3,185 0-48 0-45 0-58 
INOVE SCOtIA Itc cacsrat cic ets crslsierstare 117,781 95,244 2551 4-58 4-71 4-11. 
New Brunswick..:........essesesess 84,232 66,310 17,922 3-28 3-28 3°27 
QUEDEO: «805s 5 we SSinbicilbe vi ole tres 696,339 535,203 | 161,136 27-09 26-47 29-41 | 
ONEATIO.. 4.05 seas cao ces cceacrces ose 965, 607 752,851 | 212,756 37-57 37-23 38-84 
MANITOU S< cecn sence e es sap ue sce task 170,739 132,883 37,856 6:64 6-57 6-91 
Saskatchewan...........cececeeeees 145, 568 116, 157 29,411 5-66 5-74 5:37 | 
Alberta Se... seictcletele tretelevalsielotete ele isle mini 142,421 116,005 26,416 5-54 5:74 4-82 
British Columbia.............+..4-- 235, 066 198,448 36,618 9-15 9-81 6-68 
——_—— | |] | | —_____ | —__—_ 

CADRG8 a oie sn ee ane core 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 


$s 
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It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the wage-earners were found in Ontario. 
and Quebec at the last census, a little less than one-fifth in the Prairie Provinces, 
and somewhat less than one-tenth in British Columbia and the Maritimes. | 


In Table 2 the numbers and percentages of the wage-earners in the main in- 
dustrial groups are given for Canada, while in Table 3 the distribution is according 
to broad occupational groupings. The differences between these industrial and) 
occupational classifications, which are explained in the headnote to Table 28 on p. 
132, and also in the material on “occupations by industry”’ appearing on pp. 145-146, 


should be carefully noted. 


* The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7 and 9, Subsections 
3 and 5, and Section 10, all of Part I, and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or under the direction 
of, W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 3, Part if 
has been obtained through the courtesy of the Provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour;, 
and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Section 10 has been revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minis: 
ter, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The remaining Sections have been prepared in the Dominion Bureat 
of Statistics. 
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2.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Industrial Groups 
for Canada, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 


Industrial Group. 


Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. Female. 

“AEA D CIM ENP EC = hens ays 8-8 Sa enee ee eee 198, 592 196,675 1,917 7°73 9-73 0-35 

’ Forestry, fishing, trapping........... 57,844 57,550 294 2-25 2-85 0-05 
Roane eI UAT TANS Pe. uio tetas cl 68 , 962 68,610 352 2-68 3-39 0-06 
BPP ANUIACUUTING:... oe oA Wises vas «ahi 6 606, 617 496,865 109,752 23-60 24-57 20-03 
Electric light and power............. 18,938 17,471 1,467 0-74 0-86 0-27 
SONStTUCTIONS... 5's Hobos 5 foe voici tieh wk 217,105 215,505 1,600 8-45 10-66 0-29 
Transportation and communications 283 , 675 260,429 23,246 11-04 12-88 4-24 
MEUPACGS 4. cdaclas sch Sone che od «se slelaweds 281,107 204, 763 76,344 10-94 10-13 13-94 
ATSC, INSUTANCE 4. ..c ccs rece ce ose ees 82, 963 58, 102 24,861 3°23 2-87 4°54 
Or vaCO ss Qt cide accel t sae Ie cas sab of 585,413 281,118 | 304,295 22-78 13-90 55-54 
TINSHOCINIOO lr. osisd Sic iat © wicie oit.e ss «50 168,881 165,172 3, 709 6-57 8-17 0-68 
All Industries.............. 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Table 2 shows that almost one-quarter of the wage-earners are employed in the 
manufacturing industries, over one-fifth in the services, and just over 10 p.c. both 
in transportation and communications, and in trade. It will be noted that 55 p.c. 
of the females find employment in service, chiefly in personal and professional services. 


3.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Occupational 
- Groups, for Canada, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Occupational Group. 
Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. | Female. 

TCS TOTAL TIED aes a a 202,137 200, 468 1,669 7-86 9-91 0-30 
Fishing and logging................. 51,901 51,859 42 2-02 2-56 0-01 

Manning: GUarrvin®.. 6... ocss.es sce: 55,326 55,323 3 2°15 2-74 1 
MAN UPACHUTING s0.0) irocts Seer usaug Hoe 416,913 341,542 75,371 16-22 16-89 13-76 
ROOMS CEMBEIOM 7. tc ois ocors oo: o.coaeelepe.0 0 163, 904 163, 814 90 6-38 8°10 0-02 
Transportation and communications? 280,035 254,674 25,361 10-90 12-59 4-63 
OTS ERE Sci nse > Ont ae area 208,017 162,299 45,718 8-09 8-03 8°35 
Finance, insurance.................6: 27,457 27,010 447 1-07 1-34 0-08 
RHSEAICOSS he tee eae iokic.s Bac Shiseviorcors 489,024 217,947 271,077 19-03 10-78 49-48 
HEPOLOBSION A oh. ce oc ois nis. cfos 8 cas 166, 868 85,508 80, 860 6-47 4-23 14-76 
aOT En Merge eee eh eich. Sikes f olele « 285,412 95,888 189, 524 11-11 4°74 84-59 
ES ep ae ree een 239, 882 123,749 116, 133 9-33 6-12 21-20 

Labourers and unskilled workers (not 

agricultural, mining or logging).... 433,916 422 , 284 11,632 16-88 20-88 2-12 
BOATS IOCIALOO fee aces netsh a secs altg °° 1,585 1,291 294 0-06 0-06 0-05 
All Occupations........... 2,520,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100.00 100-00 
1 Less than one-hundredth of one per cent. 2 Includes “‘Electric Light and Power’ . 3 Includes 
| **Warehousing and Storage’’. 4 Includes ‘‘Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing’’ - 5 Includes 


Public Administration and Recreational Service in addition to Professional and Personal. 


In Table 3, where the wage-earners are classified into broad occupational 
groups, separate groups have been shown for clerical workers and labourers in other 
than primary pursuits—two groups with wide industrial range. Over one-fifth of all 


_ female wage-earners reported clerical occupations at the 1931 Census, while a 


similar proportion of males were returned as labourers in secondary industries and 


~ services. 
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4.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Wage-Earners, by Age Groups, for 
Canada, 1931. | 


Numbers. Percentages. | 

Age. ee Se a SER 

Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. | Female, | 

13 -ydare)e., i... tes gat Meee. 1,108 678 430 0-04 0-03 0-08 
UY Ce OMe hae te ey iene Ret met cute 19,101 11,900 7,201 0:74 0:59 1-31 | 
TGQ<172 “Nee ears eee ee 103 , 827 62,697 41,130 4-04 3-10 7-51 | 
td 8 eg SNS i ik San Wh ye 184,610 107, 926 76, 684 7-18 5-34 14-00, 
BE UR Ee alata) Sates Ps ks 482,825 308,351 | 174,474 18-79 15-25 31-85) 
F-Ls Tat RS ER SAA UREN 2 TST a 671,748 539,145 | 132,603 26-14 26-66 24 20 
Bb n64 ee iris bathe bien 497,245 437,893 59,352 |} 19-35 21-65 10-83 
F5-CP EP ORG, eee ee aren cee: 361,331 327,464 33, 867 14-06 16-19 6-18) 
gs. Siew cine Beery emir ii is wl 179,641 163,571 16,070 6-99 8-09 2-93 
C580 Pe Ae concn epee EBauye PE Se 43,277 39,461 3,816 1-68 1-95 0-70) 
WO}VeAars OFOVEeLer ace Lathes Leen? 25,384 23,174 2,210 0-99 1-15 0-40 


TASS oo <5 fee tear thane 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00. 


From Table 4, which gives wage-earners by age groups, it is clear from the 
percentage columns that entrance to gainful employment began at an earlier age 
for females than for males in the ages up to 24 years, but from 25 years onwards 
males take the lead. For information on earnings of wage-earners the reader is 
referred to Section 4 of Part II of this chapter pp. 788-789. : | 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. ; 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by 
the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a 
separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C., 1927, e. 111) 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, ec. 112). At present! 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C., 1927, ce. 57), the 
Government: Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education: 
Act enacted in 1919 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorous Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.8.C., 1927, c. 128), the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1938 
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(20-21 Geo. V, c. 20), the Vocational Education Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. Vo ¢.259); 
the Minimum Wages Act of 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 44), the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58), the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Pontinuance Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 13), the Relief Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. Vo 
ce. 36), the Relief Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 18), the Relief Act, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, 
ce. 15), the Relief Act, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 13), the Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, 1936 (1 Edward VIII, c. 15), and the National Employment Com- 
mission Act, 1936 (1 Edward VIII, c. 7). The scope of the Department has in- 
ereased in other directions, especially in investigating the cost of living, and in 
connection with the International Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
For the operation of the Government Annuities Act of 1908 and the Technical 
Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the 
matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation 
consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either of 
the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit person 
on its behalf. After the Board has made its report, either of the parties to the 
dispute may reject it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, 
only in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended 
to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a 
judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring 
that the Act as it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.* 
At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made to the statute, with 
the object of limiting its operation to matters not within exclusive provincial j juris- 
diction. It was also provided by these amendments that the statute should apply 
in the case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
Province and which by the legislation of the Province.is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act’. 
| The Legislatures of all provinces except Prince Edward Island have taken 
advantage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of 
ime classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. 


: A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1936, shows that, during the 29 
" 845 applications were received for the eeeiel ah inent of boards of conciliation 

and investigation, as a result of which 545 boards were established. In all but 39 
tases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


| Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation and enforcement of the labour conditions and 
schedules of minimum wage rates which are inserted in Dominion Government 
contracts for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition. The number 
of fair wages schedules prepared from the time the Fair Wages Policy was adopted 


__ *See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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by the Dominion Government in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 1935-36 was 


ee 


7,005. ‘The number of fair wages schedules furnished during the fiscal year 1935-36 — 


was 500. 
The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other Departments 


of the Government in ensuring the observance of fair wages conditions inserted in 
contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and supplies for | 
Government use, and is frequently consulted by other Departments regarding the 


prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works carried out by day labour. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
- resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900. It was later expressed in | 


‘an Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, amended on April 9, 1924, and again 
on Dec. 31, 1934. Under these Orders in Council certain specified conditions were 
designated as being applicable to contracts for building and construction operations, - 
and other conditions as being applicable in the case of contracts for the manufacture 


of certain classes of government equipment and supplies. The policy required that 


the current wage rates and working hours of the district should be observed in the 
case of all workmen employed, or, if there were no current rates or hours in exis- 


tence, then fair and reasonable corditions should be observed in bcth respects.. 


Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion Government has granted | 


financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages , 
conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended within recent years to cover) 
contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour Commissions and by the 


National Harbours Board which replaced them during the year. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted known as the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, providing for the payment of current wage rates” 


to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada for’ 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages. 
in all cases should be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed should not exceed eight hours a day. It was’ 
further declared that the foregoing conditions were to be applied to all workmen) 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition of any work. 


The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, was superseded, however, on 
May 1, 1936, by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which was adopted. 
by Parliament on June 28, 1935. This latter statute re-enacts a number of the 
sections of the former Act and adds new provisions to comply with the recom-. 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Like its predecessor, the 
Act makes provision for fair wages and an eight-hour day on Government contracts | 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, imposing however, a 
limit of forty-four hours a week on such works and extending the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day to works carried out by any 
provincial or municipal authority with the aid of Dominion Government funds, as 
well as to other works aided by the Government of Canada. 


The Act sets out that the term “fair wages” means such wages as are generally, 
accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are 
respectively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable. 


The benefits of the Fair Wages Policy apply also to workmen employed. by 
Government Departments on a day labour basis in building and construction works. 
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~ On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half-holiday on Saturday. 
An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there are no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and. 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also, declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that, in any cases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply | in the execution of Dominion 
| contract work. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Tavloun Gazette has 
been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment in 
1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour 
legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal 
decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current 
industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, 
and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in 
‘connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. A sub- 
| scription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—The Department gives considerable attention to labour 
legislation in Canada and abroad. Notes or articles are published in the Labour 
Gazette and special bulletins in printed or mimeographed form are issued from time 
to time. While these deal with some particular branch of labour legislation as in 
operation in the Dominion or in some provinces, information is usually given con- 
cerning legislation on the same subject in other countries. 


ti 


Since 1917, the Department has published a series of reports on boar legis- 
ation in Canada. Three reports were issued containing the text of all the labour 
‘legislation in force at the end of the years 1915, 1920 and 1928, respectively. Re- 
‘ports summarizing the most important enactments and giving the text of all labour 
laws passed during the year were published in each of the intervening and subse- 
quent years. 


_ Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
‘Quebee and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
Tecognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
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labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904, an 


Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this — 


never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 


Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia ~ 


in 1917. A Department of Labour was established in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the 


Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bureau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that “the Department of Labour shall take 


cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, matters, _ 
Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that _ 


Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged by or 


under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other Depart- _ 


ment or to some member of the Executive Council”. 


The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 


mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned — | 


to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the province, 
the administration of the Factories Act, Minimum Wage Board, Limitation of 
Hours Board, Industrial Standards Act, and unemployment relief have been as- 
signed by Order in Council to the Department of Labour. 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 


separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931 the Legislature raised each division to a — 


distinct Department. 


The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures 
and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted 
to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of provincial Acts respecting industrial and commercial establishments, 
trade disputes, and the maintenance of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government 
contracts. The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission is under its jurisdiction, 
together with the Provincial Employment Service. 


The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving-picture machine operators, stationary enginemen and firemen, and pipe 
mechanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, heating 


installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces, boilers registered under the 


Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue prints in connection with 


the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department is entrusted with 


the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans of new buildings. 


The Department, since the 1934 session, is charged with the enforcement of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act; however, it has not the duty 


of leading employers and employees into the preparation of agreements. When 


a collective labour agreement has been passed and adopted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, a joint committee is formed to supervise the enforcement 
of the Order in Council; the joint committee, under the authority of the Act, 


f 
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may adopt regulations for its own administration, render obligatory the certificate 
of competency in a given trade in cities of more than 10,000 souls, and collect an 
assessment, not exceeding one-half of one per cent, on the payrolls of employers and 
on the wages of employees for the purposes of the putting into force of the Order in 
Council. During the fiscal year 1935-36, 50 collective labour agreements were 
enforced in the province in various industries. 


During the 1936 session, the Quebec Legislature adopted an Old Age Pension 
Act according to the Federal Old Age Pension Legislation; a Commission was formed 
to supervise the carrying out of this Act and such Commission has been placed, 
since September, 1936, under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. 


The Department has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since 
the coming into force of the Act giving it such authority, hours of labour in the 
building trades have been limited to forty per week throughout the province. 

During September, 1936, the Department of Labour was also charged with the 
control of unemployment relief in the province ; such service was formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. 


The Department also issues qualification certificates to workmen charged with 
the use and handling of explosives, and is responsible for the enforcement of the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal service providing 
for such duties. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general con- 
‘ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
‘Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources, led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 


| The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment 
Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; the Minimum Wage Act; the In- 
dustrial Standards Act. Under the Industrial Standards Act standard wages and 
hours of labour are being established through agreements between employers and 
employees. These agreements, when approved by Order in Council, become binding 
bon all persons engaged or employed in the industry and in the zone to which the 
agreement applies. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, 
to collect information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in 
work places, wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts 
27175—47 
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of the British Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes 
in the labour laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour | 
have right of access to offices, factories and other work places at any reasonable 
hour, and may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The. 
Department publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed 
in the administration of the various Acts assigned to it. | 


Manitoba Department of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 

The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; the 
Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist Act; the 
Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public Buildings Act; 
the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Amusements Act (Secs. 
11 to 15); the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment Bureau Act. 


The Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch is a sub-department of the 
Department of Labour (formerly a sub-department of the Department of Public, 
Works). ‘The Bureau also enforces the Fires Prevention Act. | 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare.—This Bureau was 
created by an Act of 1934 to replace the Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries. It is administered by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, assisted by 
a permanent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to administer matters 
relating to the relief of distress in addition to the following Acts: the Factories Act; 
the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act; the Weekly Half-Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act, and 
Workmen’s Wage Act. It is also charged with the operation of public free employ- 
ment offices; the collection and publication of information and statistics relating to 
employment; wages and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes and 
other labour difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the relations be- 
tween capital and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial problems; 
the commercial, industrial and sanitary conditions of employment. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, became inoperative during 1936. The administration of the Alberta 
Government Employment Offices Act has been transferred to the Department of 
Health, while the administration of the Minimum Wage Act, the Boilers Act, the 
Factories Act, the Theatres Act, the Trade Schools Act, and the Industrial Standards 
Act has been transferred to the Department of Trade and Industry. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered t¢ 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ 
izations, and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Actt 
administered by the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act 1934; the Hours of Work Act 1934; these are adminis 
tered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour being 
Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the adminis 
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tration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; the Ap- 
prenticeship Act; the Trade-Schools Regulation Act, and the operation of employ- 
ment bureaus within the province. 


Section 4.Canada and the International Labour Organization.* 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises: the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are government delegates, while two represent employers and workers 


respectively; and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 


secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on- 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 re- 
present workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing 


| Body is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. Canada 
has been designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of these eight 


_ States of “chief industrial importance”’. Sixty-one countries are members of tbe 


International Labour Organization, comprising all of the industrial states of the 
world with the exception of Germany. The United States, although not a member 
of the League of Nations, joined the International Labour Organization in 1935, 


| as did also Russia. Egypt, which was not a member of the League, also joined the 
| International Labour Organization in 1936. Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Ad- 


visory Officer to the League of Nations, was honoured in 1935 by being elected 


_ Chairman of the Governing Body for the ensuing year. At the triennial election of 
| the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 1934, Mr. Tom Moore, 


| then President of the Trades and Labour Congress of C anada, was elected as one of 


the eight workers’ representatives on this Body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 


_ convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 


are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is taken 
by the latter. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 


of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
_ have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different departments of the Dominion Government, with 


* On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; and 1924 Year 


| Book, pp. 666-670. 
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the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. | 

Twenty-two sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held | 
since its inception in 1919. Fifty-seven draft conventions and 49 recommendations 
have been adopted at these annual gatherings. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference have, among other subjects, related to the following: 
hours of labour, measures for the avoidance of unemployment, employment condi- 
tions of women and children, employment conditions of seamen, employment ing 
agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of immigration and emigration, principles of — 
factory inspection, inspection of emigrants on board ship, workmen’s compensation | 
for accidents and occupational diseases, social insurance, minimum wages, prevention 
of accidents to dockers, forced labour, holidays with pay, and regulation of hours 
of work of salaried employees and of workers in coal mines. Va 

Up to Dec. 31, 1936, 725 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica-_ 
tion; 36 had been approved by the competent national authority, and 112 had been ~ 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—Seven 
draft conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion Government, namely: 
(1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (3) minimum age for employ- | 
ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings © 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (6) weekly rest in industrial under- __ 
takings; and (7) creation of minimum-wage-fixing machinery. The first four of | 
these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, and the last three in the early part off| 
1935. At the 1935 session of Parliament resolutions were also adopted approving ) 
of three other draft conventions of the International Labour Conference with a | 
view to their subsequent ratification, namely: seamen’s articles of agreement; — 
safety of workers engaged in loading and unloading ships; and the marking of weights | 
on heavy packages transported by vessel. =| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Section 5.—Organized. Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes, annually, a report on labour | 
organization in Canada. This report outlines the composition and development of — 
the various organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion, and gives statistical and 
other information respecting membership, benefits, registration of trade unions, etc. | 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 19385 was given by | 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,794 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 143,570; Canadian central labour bodies, | 
734 branches and 80,078 members; independent units, 49 with 16,859 members; 
National Catholic unions, 140 with 38,000 members; Workers’ Unity League, 11 
with 2,197 members; grand total, 2,728 local branches and 280,704 members. 
As compared with 1934, this represents a decrease of 12 branches, and of 1,070 
members. Table 5 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada 
since 1911. 
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5.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-35. 


Year. Members. Year. Members. Year. Members. 

ROR ee ste4 OSPR: 133, 132 KC ieee ee a 373,842 19208 wos ao re gokol9 476 

OT ROC eS. 2) See 160, 120 ROU Pe ome en Ce: 313,320 TOS eee eee ei ae 322,429 
BONS Sl ie 24 | AMD 175,799 LODO Mek tae cats wens, at 276,621 1A OR ee ee 310,544 
AD a Bi oe ie Saree ee 166, 163 iM Eee, pe eee” 278, 092 LOS Diehabeteckces Sue its. or: 283,576 
«LD es eral 1 meee tei 143,343 Ih ps aan eT baa ra 260,643 Sih emeeris testes Pert sts 286 , 220 
BOG Dac aed Sant or, ee 160,407 i A sets to Soe le 271,054 LOS 4 Seeks yo 281,774 
ay ey ho TR 204, 630 PODGY Sac oot Soe 274,604 LOS trate tee ete rks 280,704 
Pe sonal ee ee 248, 887 Le errs ne eet 290, 282 

UR a no 378,047 LOR Meee ee tet 300, 602 


Main Groups.—The following paragraphs outline the main groups into which 
Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress 
is representative of the international trade union movement in the Dominion, the 
bulk of its membership being drawn from the international organizations which 
have local branches in Canada. According to reports for 1935, the Congress had 
in affiliation the Canadian membership of 60 international bodies and the member- 
ship of three national organizations as well as that of 81 directly chartered unions, 
the combined membership being 125,779, comprised in 1,552 local branches. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and inde- 
pendent organizations. At the close of 1935, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had eight central. bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 49,173, 
as well as 53 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 4,852, making a 
total combined reported membership of 54,025. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—In 1918, a conference of National 
Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec city, 
followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the latter conference, numbering 225 from 120 unions, decided to 
establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. 
Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which approximately 200 
delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to govern the new 
body was approved. The name selected was ‘Federation of Catholic Workers of 
-Canada”’, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and by-laws becoming 
effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there were at the close of the 
year (1935) 140 National Catholic Unions, with a combined membership of 38,000. 

One Big Union.—At a conference held at Calgary, Alberta, Mar. 13, 1919, 
_by representatives of local trade unions, principally from the four western provinces 
‘the One Big Union was established as an industrial organization. According tc 
‘information supplied by the general secretary, the O.B.U., at the close of 1935, had 
53 units under charter, as well as two central labour councils (bodies similar to trades 
_and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 24,055. 


2 Workers’ Unity League of Canada.—This organization was established in 1930 
‘and, according to the figures supplied by local union officers, the membership at 
‘the close of 1935 was 2,197, comprised in 11 local branches. 

International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 6 gives the 
names of the 81 international craft labour organizations and the one industrial 
‘union which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: (1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1935, and (2) the 
reported membership. 
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6.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1935. 
Number of | Reported 
International Organization. Branches | Members 

in Canada. | in Canada. 
American Federation of Liabotincc. oe dtstccter tee. ntelepeacieies sicles ale tt a eee rene 6 149 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators, and.. 4 87 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............. 7 189 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen................s cece sence 24 622 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of..................-- 1 10 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 18 915 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 36 1,871 
Bookbinders, International: Brotherhood lois, 2... --o-- ere ee aes eee ieee 10 416 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union: (r.-cec cme com on noe win see on et ee see ee 7 1,425 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

LIT COC xcs carers aac 8. SRW ee a nn ye sera 18 1,100 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 45 689 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 4 114 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of................ cc ccceeccescccees 68 2,539 
Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood................... 3 1 14 
Civarmakers” International, Union ol America tea eriasrsciecmey te iris ee 2 eet 4 281 
Clothing Workers of ‘America, Amalgamated 7. . 0205.0... eos eee = 15 6,500 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union Of America ge cise ecisyse seis ecto veteriees 7 1,501 
Gonduetors, Order of sleeping Carre: sere eters ney te ee sae tees Ds meee 1 16 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of.......... .....eee eee eee eee 38 1,950 
Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, International Union of........... 8 343 
Engineers, International Union of Operating........ Gea, RNa he sD Wak FUN eA M3 17 749 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of...............eeceeeeeeeeeees 38 796 
Fire Fighters, International Association of.......... Ee RANT Cee ee oe eee eer 22 2,050 
Burs Workers” Union,-international sat se. eect retin 2 elec ered Prien ca verre 6 1,818 
Garment Workers of America, Umitediae sca cae: ceric vein eteelele mare reaseneie miata terelesr et 6 500 
Garment: Workers) Unions internationale Wadies’ 9a...7 sens aster iie stem mite eee ° 10 4,000 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 68 
Glass#*Workers* Union; AmeriCanv eines. orc te ckrerertiors etait @ ctetstontisterm ot ere crs: s 2 151 
Government Employees, American Federation of................ceeeseeeeeeeees 1 8. 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of AMeTiCAa............ 02 ce cence eee 3 46 
Hatters’, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United............... 6 1,105 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 3 103 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

nationalsheacue s Asnsdcy. cui eee: hier ee Bee. cata eeepean eee mere peace hehe 14 1,525 
Jewellery Workers Unions International oer eae sais acteristics co meio seiner ye 225 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.....................0008 4 135 
Lithographers of America, A maleamated... ~ 2-06 ones ota ae ee 7 419 
Locomotivestungineers; brovuherhood. olsee, sere eee sere a tees cree ceetestee ones 100 4,644 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of................20000e008+ " 96 4,123 
Imoneshoremen’s Association, unter aulonaloern sto see ase eee eee en trian er. 11 826 
Machinists; InternationalvAssociatiomofe a. oo liel- eee cate Oe. omelets are Sitter: 79 5,954 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...............0..0ee ee eeee reece 193 12,165 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 

Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 4 129 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated.......... 1 10 
Metal Polishers#International Union. -:eecae ee eek meee eee erin cha eee 2 342 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet............0..-.sseccesccceseres 13 421 
MineeWorkers of America, United ees e. see cee tern team wae eee eee 44 11,192 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International...............00ccceeeeeeeeees 28 1,918 
Musicians American -Hederationm Ofssacees eo tote ae et eo eo mire trae eee 29 4,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 24 737 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood Of. cc. as... sce alae aie ee 24 1,797. 
PatterniMakerss Leacue-ot NorthrAimemncanune-eraoe ore eee oe ae cnet 9 350 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada....................+++- 6 100 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................-.- 5 404 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 12 345 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 37 2,400 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union of the United States of America and Canada, Inter- 

PatOnale See et ae ee te ee oe bot here ahiar ett er Mra any 155 2 300 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate............. 1 41 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International..................0ee000+ 18 1,348 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national, Brotherhood. of... ») dads clea eee lh oe ek ee ee ee 24 3,500 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America.............. Ne Si 2 51 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of.............0ccecceeceeceeeeees 10 210 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of................ ee Fee Doo E aa ne eee 13 5,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brothethood of: 4990 ees. eee wan ee eee 91 10,330 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

Cbs POL ORNGOG Olt, bere etre cer he ee TOA AT Rote ie ee, ane 87 5, 832 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Birect: WIeGtrIO moved ister Coe ce Oe ar Oe Nae ea roe 23 6,807 — 
Railway. Carmen ‘of America, Brotherhood Of, ce oda-cuces eoeeiee dei cieleiate te 113 9,727. 
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6.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of Branches 
and Members, December, 1935—concluded. 


No. of Reported 
International Organization. Branches | Members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 


PREY A OMNIS, UITUOE Oli see or ei cocaine be case h ins deen bce en cane athe wees 66 2,262 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association..............ce cece cece ceees 2 63 

- Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 
COmpOsitiGn MRO < sea. reer atte ae eels «she Shae ae dea g eee weeps, sl Aewiete hie hieie = i 25 
BRATION SMa Tiss ET LOLT Eb TOT EA ola ce Sos aces eye leyoofseuslasaveies ois «dyn taietigeuaonn a. siocedoia oceieterelsssierele 1 32 
Siderographers, International Association Of............e sce e cece e eter ennecees 1 8 

Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators, International Alliance 
oT ALT T PAL LAr eal ERC Ug tas RG 5 cass Solorn,n es sieiavd covahsnevesstcuss cua osniscoco ates acel ig webs wanes 37 600 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International................+eeeseeee- 10 337 
Stonecutters’ Union of North America, JourneyMeNn............cccsseeccceesees 17 600 
Rwitchmen:s lUMOn OL NOTE AMOLICH cea cscs tlesieiec eee njeie eieioithe vid oho «6 slaleie"s sins 7 49 
Pe OOrS UNION Of AMOorica. JOUPNCYINCN. rcs. cwk cance ac cc obineeidinde cen e sein tees 4 166 
_ Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 16 1,454 
mehoxtile WOrkoers Of America, Unites 0.6060. vise csis ocacs auction oviesle cocgeulie vier 2 28 
Train Despatchers’ Association, AMETICAN..........0...ececeecccscccceceseccees - 18 
Typographical Union, International................ccccccsccrssesecceeseeceeees 48 4,251 
Upholsterers’, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union............. 2 45 
PULSE ASE PN cea Mec erator ere Tae lala slsterahain1 cafe tetola ofol ore ative af ozors sverereleteteeere 1,782 139,370 
Industrial Workers of the World.............. aioe 1s MEINE Heir ch a cannle arate eisieks 12 4,200 
ME PATIG MOCAIS +. Sek cosas wo Re | «cele w sleliolcio,e oie sie Sle cores overeies ees 1,794 143,570 


Table 7 gives the number of branches and the membership of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1935. 


”Y.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1935. 


Number of 
Organization. Branches or Members 
Affiliations, | “¥°POTtee- 

trades and labour Congress Of Canddad....c...ssccccteccsscccscsecsoncievsteres 81 7,515 
MEG ana Aw@One TOSS: OleluaDOUL ss fenlacs pinta veoie'osinse ois sialic eleisio ein ekeouese sishe op eiere sl 53 4,852 
_ Building Workers of Canada, Amalgamated............+.+seseeeseeeeeseneereee 33 8,760 
Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association, Canadian Brussels’............+s+e0e0+ 5 150 
Mrvil Servantsof Canada, Amaleamated.. . sais «co sissies = cssies's lod ner ae cnc clesiesss- 39 4,196 
BerU service AScOCIAtiON OF ANDCrtn. ooo rs cee tcc cc cece css Fecsias vaclesies ce csass 12 1,200 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada.............sssseecevccccecccsces 6 362 
Sileriricnle LTAGOS UNION, OAUNAGIAN so. .cc ces «ere 010 diceraisre. vic ainsiaalele ae ciel’ oun. siege os is 4 550 
Engineers, Canadian Association of Stationary...........cccceeeceeeceeceenceees 22 610 
Express Employees, Brotherhood Of..............ssceccccccecccceccsssccseeeces 27 1,327 
Fire Fighters, Provincial Federation of Ontario...........cceceeeeeeeeeeeecceees 22 519 
Grain Elevator Employees of Canada, Brotherhood Of...........sseeeeeeesveees 2 395 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association Of.............ccccccccccscecccccscsecces 54 1,610 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association Of.........eeeseeeecesecreees 16 650 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, Amalgamated.........ccsccccssccccscevcevcccees 13 6,059 
Native Brotherhood of British Columbia.........ccccccccccccccesccccccssreees 3! 56 
fg LEST Beir ie da oe ete naa ica ei TaO OR GOR ORT OMCDO OOOO mei ck Sei ROSCA 53 24,055 
Meal Fomnloyecs, CANACIAM <. cc ccle vs «9 cio. G on ieis sila cenit scsice ys ee cisiaeie sale cide 28 1,043 
REDO A Tip OANACIAN GG ss cle oe sects tc es acicc skits sls ciaiee eclewic cece vessels eer 3 520 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of............sceeeeeeceneeeeceeeee 167 11,451 
Railwaymen, Canadian Association Of..........csccccccccccccescccensceccresere 71 2,865 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion.............-.eeeeeeeeeceeees te 3 18 924 
Seamen, Canadian Association Of............ccsececcccvecccccesscsccecssecscees 2 409 
Se GAAS ee ee he ce Sine ioe ete ates lolnrelg Sia’el ealerd's s eels’ s'e eines pine 734 80,078 
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Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1908, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. Table 8 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents — 
reported to the Department during each year from 1932 to 1936 inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show. 1,074 fatal accidents in 1936. 


8.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1932-36. 


Kon 


REOWEASOS 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 
Industry. a 
1932. | 1933. { 1934. | 1935. | 1936.1] 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936.1 
AOTICUI CULO Lie eee ee ee ee 154 111 150 ee, 124) 15-8  1e7)- 1b 4) eb a 
HG ae Uc, cen Ae eter A aby eR ee 73 91 113 114 130). 7-5). 03) Gi tae 
Pishinsamed trappine oe er ase cies 30 36 45 37 Hols. orl| =e Acoly waOheae oes leene 
Mining,non-ferrous smelting and quar- 

VUE es Peete ee ere 123 112 142 170 173]| 12-6] 13-9] 14-6] 17-5} 16 
Manutactuininger sp ricerca niet 116 103 98 123 107i). 11-9) 12-7) 10d), 12°75 10 
(ConsitiGhion so. oct iced caer: 124 65} 114 97 102) 12-7/ 8-0} 11-7} 10-0) 9 
Electric light and power.............. 21 15 20 24 12 2-2 1-9 2-1 2-5 1 
Transportation and public utilities... 196 161 162 180} 238] 20-1; 19-9) 16-6] 18-5) 22 
Paden ohn nee ere Me Renee 51 48 48 39 A 5-8) 4° 5-9], 4-91) 4-Ole oe 
BOLVICe so... Behan wae eth elie Cir 83 63 82 65 87|| 8-5) 7-81 8-4 6°71 Be 
Miscellaneous: tacoxcve tek sa5 boa oon 3 3 - 1 4 0:3 0-4 - 0-1 0- 

Totals. catch 974| 808} 974) 972] 1,074|| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0; 100-0 © 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1936, 
by causes, shows that the largest number, 345, came under.the category “by moving | 
trains, vehicles, etc.’’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including | 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse- : 
drawn vehicles, as well as moving implements, watercraft and aircraft. | 

“Falls of persons’’, including those who fell into pits, shafts, holds of vessels, 
harbours, rivers, etc., caused 197 fatalities. Next in order as a cause came ‘falling 
objects”, 172 in number. Fatalities numbering 135 were caused by “dangerous 
substances”’, including electric current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, 
gas fumes, boiler explosions, etc. Animals caused 33 fatalities, including 26 caused 
by horses. There were 26 fatalities caused by hoisting apparatus, 25 by striking 
against or being struck by objects, 25 by the handling of heavy or sharp objects, 
20 by prime movers, 12 by working machines, and 10 by tools. The heading “other ~ 
causes”’ includes 6 fatalities caused by infection, 23 due to industrial diseases, strain, — 
etc., 3 to drownings not elsewhere specified, 8 caused by shooting and violence, 16_ 
by cave-ins, etc., 19 by lightning, frost, storms and sunstroke. 

Numbers of industrial aceidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various — 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in the following section 
on Workmen’s Compensation. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- | 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 772-778 
of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 
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Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.— Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the twenty years between that date and Dee. 31, 1936, 
148,525 accidents were reported to the Board of which 131,426 were compensated 
as per Table 9. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was furnished only in special cases. 


9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board 1917-36. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


: Accidents 
Year. Compen- Medical Total. Compen- 
sation. Aid. aided 
$ $ $ No. 
BDU ene ete eas eats Sacto ase sca en MRA wR 503, 258 202 503 , 460 4,837 
LUE Lalas Reva QLOKcoic Sy Le GSE: ING gle a 826,740 - 826, 740 4,931 
LULSUBEISS Bey Alon Bin ok SETS & gS Re =. er tet Unger ieee alt a hele 629, 156 491 629 , 647 4,949 
OATS ons tha) 8 cath ates bone ae Sek mn ree ae nn nea 1,135,235 36,561 1,171,796 7,116 
PUR LON EMR RE Ee oe a. et iets tdewns 705,752 36, 296 742,048 4,903 
Ee errs Sra cols tA RR se ME. ok aut acatleias ote 576, 906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
RR ee ee Es cos ee a ns oe ni i eres 808, 560 56,484 865,044 6,250 
se ee ee ak ee BER aed ee Reade Win ee Ree 874,478 63,974 938 ,452 5, 786 
"ERE a ARee Scene” BAe meter a” Oper me Siege Oni anaes 638, 787 68, 740 707,527 5,340 
Ua oe So 5 Sp Os = IR ah ne eee Oe ee pee og 875,940 84,122 960, 062 - - 6,662 
ea Met Tet MOIS 78.4%. CUM Se Bh chs a leo in Be 1,052,303 88,978 1,141,281 6,880 
GAO gle COE 2 RNAS AC ee a i anh) ae ieee Gy Rental 1,076,074 95, 069 1,171,143 7,683 
Br eared He ARN ek, eee Veo te ee Sea 936,210 117632 1,053 , 842 9,479 
HOSUP MATL Ce eee CSET kc. fe Slatted Soe cet ec: 949, 828 129,399 1,079,227 8,821 
LALAT ba ape ee SRS = SI medi > ieee eR Sa a 951,256 106,578 1,057, 834 6,357 
PU Pe peer Med ewe we Plt HAE aie eke ale kee eae 688,448 84,281 772,729 5,024 
JOBS Stig SUS. RE o SO Bh ae one adie gle 570, 701 69,575 640,276 5,168 
Ae ae RE ie en EIT MAC TS Sak) SOROS OS oUt 794,717 113, 860 908,577 8,063 
emo Ree eos eRe a in, Sth Aes A rk ee oe 954,061 130, 952 1,085,013 8,971! 
MENS ae cea AE ee SDN cetds h'. G Sls Gales widens eee a 1,160, 738 167,255 1,327,993 9,184 


1Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act. of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by a 
Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums paid 
out annually from 1920 to 1936 as compensation and for medical aid, see Table 10. 


10.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-36. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 2 

Weekly | Permanent EERE BT ae ee ee ee ey 

Year. Comp ieee Partial Funeral Reserve ea eae cite 

tion. Disability. Expenses. P for Transport- Nursing Reserve. 

sap boemia; ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Leste Ae eal 195, 063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 - 

ON ea Pe ee 159, 096 103,054 3,661 188, 945 56, 631 22,378 - 

RET ee ae ae 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 = 

2 ee 204 , 353 90,349 3,573 130.339 83,530 35, 935 - 

ES ae 203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 - 

SS a eee 186,946 90,044 2,784 144, 285 84,897 38,920 - 

BOI 5) Rac acelin 185, 624 76, 780 2,033 93 , 838 73,149 40, 293 = 

DDE neko Ss 4s 211,692 103,430 2,427 88 , 299 79,481 43,994 - 

ie ae ae ae 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80, 212 51,984 - 

oS i eae 243,770 99, 266 3,388 137, 667 85, 238 59,217 - 
he anes 199 313 92,344 2,682 116,055 Th, T22 p04 172 6, 237 

ped RR 181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60, 183 - 

oe 137, 762 71,527 1,403 33 , 280 68,712 46, 907 - 
See ee 145, 063 103 , 742 2,126 63,649 88,304 63,572 20,521 

ee 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110, 103 85,724 ~ 
1935 (Actual)... 195, 7631 91,3821 2,3881 86,1611 111,470! 83,2211 10,273 

1936 (Pro- 

visional)..... 184,597 44 842 1, 669 69,677 76, 289 60,914 9,347 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On April 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V, c. 98, enacted on April 13, 
1933, by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 80, enacted on April 11, 1935, and by 1 Edward VIII, 
c. 39-40, enacted on Nov. 12, 1936. Table 11 shows the operations of the Quebec 
Commission from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1936. 


11.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-36. 


Year. Claims. oe Accident 
sated. ost. 
No. No. $ 
19287 (4° MONTHS) Moe eras cid oferta totes vie) cisib lorecenrate rate ots n.o1 voles" atatolehslel siatela’@ 8,266 2,625 209, 764 
VEDIO SORE Berlin Lana ate eet PAE Aly ami Sint PA act od ROOD. OOO Mow ce 25,610 Qian 3,229,554 
LOS Oe ares ts Perea aetak cs Bed ERE eT ota oo uralohade OS. ©. 9 aoheieltieet sie: ene vede se reless 20,900 19,850 | 3,792,346 
19312(8 months) OldGA CE. fate vtec teres oe wiereaisterelore’s eieloirieierersisheisinveleholatsie’ 12,534 13,204 | 2,758,785 
1931 (4 months) New Act,..........ccccccccenccccesescvessceccces 12,734 125717) s 1 2387ncos | 
1092 oo, eee te rc oe EE ERY Ly EER RE soe vata. en meets rs 34,414 30,643 | 3,048,055 
VOSS ers oes care Brn etace eo tevae nr aaa eels tee loial oie ot eva iat oNMB Seiler ofa! Suwtpnin’ svevavevoterstozela 30,462 26, 723 2,237,504 | 
1634-5. ee Se Fs, SR eer ta es ees 35,436 31,557 | 2,579,002 
LOB rae irs re oe ee ce ee ee artes fara crate Mtavere orticreters slate etanerse fe 38,9041 35,1611) 2,982,803 1- 
LOB: bij dee ceed ENG raise tae MUNG I On as eee ASE 49,0002} 46,0002) 4,043,5722 
wae Bopieee sind 1 or fey eK geet Suet te 9g ee ee ee 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 2 Figures subject to revision. | 


Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- ! 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay | 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board, and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1936 from 15 cents per $100 of payroll in blue-printing, 
multigraphing or mimeographing to $12 for aerial testers, flying or demonstrating. 
The average for all classes was $1-50 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $425,- 
603,000. Certain other industries under Schedule-2, including municipal under- 
takings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made individually 
liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the 
Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are 
by special legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers 
of the second class. 


Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during — 
the first 22 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 12; 56,189 accidents 
were paid for during the year 1936, including: 299 cases of death, 30 of permanent 
total disability, 584 of permanent partial disability, 25,712 of temporary disability, 
and 29,564 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under — 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 
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12.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-36. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
tats Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
.  |———____——_—_———_| and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule Cr Total 
Compensa- | Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. l 2. te hie 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
p 1915....... 692,389 2 200, 932 893,321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
1916.5... 1,553,653 1 451,710 |, 22,005,900 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
BLOW: a7. oe » 6 2,286,955 83,5142 623,556 | 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
TERA Reames egy ee is ea bys 369,346 763,511 | 3,883,995 40, 662 Tere 73 47,848 
La Eee ie 2,808,639 386, 299 997,923 | 4,192,860 36,236 7,918 106 44,260 
1G eae 5,113,150 703,706 | 1,963,890 | 7,780,245 46,177 M222 1,452 54,851 
hg 2) be 3,858,017 662,794 1,668,452 6,189, 264 36,272 7,666 1,253 45,191 
1k. ee 3,417,102 692, 820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
1h eee 4,036,170 788,906 | 1,348,786 | 6,173,862 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
i LY eee 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6, 122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
I92bi: eniee 3,635,530 875,836 | 1,054,077 | 5,565,443 50,883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
TO 2G esis os 3,664,040 988,487 | 1,168,825 | 5,821,352 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
aR eaeree 3,930,418 | 1,062,860 | 1,091,378 | 6,084,655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
1008 ae 5c 4,565,689 | 1,166,508 | 1,835,751 | 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
P20 ar a aes 5,346,621 | 1,385,525} 1,280,012 | 8,012,158 76,029 6, 008 5, 066 87,103 
1930s os 4,942,756 |. 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69,267 
193 BSS. 8,917,045 | 1,060,763 | 1,043,584 | 6,021,392 46,069 3,348 3,477 52,894 
LES Aae A eile 3,202,639 SIT 240 et Ob 4 Io ien od) 195-625 35,264 2,474 BA By. 41,470 
OBA ic clas 2,298,788 667,582 732,699 | 3,699,069 Bova 1,890 2,925 38,042 
DOSS. ocepteve 2,745,239 841, 738 912,730 4,499,707 44,858 2,244 7,628 54,730 
198 Ds ocis-se 6 3,225,899 | 1,037,683 | 1,050,531 | 5,314,113 50,690 2,208 5,648 58,546 
193604 aes 3,553,282 | 1,058,642 | 1,031,874 | 5,643,798 55,878 2,515 2,989 61,382 
1 No provision for medical aid. 2 Half year only. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of the 
rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board also administers the provisions of the 
Dominion Act respecting payment of compensation to employees of His Majesty 
who are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties, being Chapter 15 of 
the Statutes of 1918 and-subsequent amendments. 


From the date of the coming into force of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act to Dec. 31, 1935, the Board has dealt with 109,804 compensable 
accidents and paid out $15,039,848 for compensation and medical aid. Of the 


accidents in 1935, 4,274 involved medical aid costs only, 3,732 involved temporary. 
and 210 permanent disability, while 21 resulted in death. The figures quoted above 
and hereunder cover accidents dealt with under both Provincial and Dominion 


-fegislation. 
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13.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-35. 


Nors.—All figures for compensation paid for 1919-34, for medical aid paid for 1920-34, and for numbers of 
accidents compensated for 1921-28 have been revised, owing to the inclusion of Dominion Government 
_ eases, which were not included in the figures published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Sediel etait 


; Accidents 
Year. sacle fig beer ie Total. Compen- 
, : sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
QT cones 2 ites RRR ai cabo ks Todaro Sitoeg kao Se es ee 289, 870 23 , 002 312,872 15323 
TOTS ee) os Seats eels eee i IO ER hy ee ae Meare arate 304,135 sonlge 339, 256 1; Zan 
TOTO Bir en BAL, ota sancioia OTe ale hte ote. PA eae cee ene 286, 222 40,748 326,970 1,805 
1 1: 0 | fe ahaa cree ie oneness Serena ae he Sie tial. ld ON ee ee 399, 734 79, 885 479,619 2,509 
1 9 A A parte Re AURAL Pegi mar Ve ate lier re, 6, Mel Sade trons 708,418 155,295 863, 713 3, 4a 
DS) Ais le eet la va og hh ac Ie oot hn. Presale 6) xaeinnenys ys tin & Bee cts 691,547 175, 206 866, 753 5.480 
1938 Fe .sc:d Bde Beck SOR oO a ee Cres 686, 124 176, 826 862,950 5,469 
pS LT. eee Se Te ee SPO eR ee NN oe neta Styee teke Cate 516,815 171,441 688, 256 5,466 
TORR Rr ation ne ere eo Bree rte eee ere 591,715 197, 378 789 , 093 5, 893 
1O26 OR. 2 cee ce koe Rees = tad ee eee Ce 649,580 210,010 859, 590 7,635 
yh ee BRA de Ae Rae 5 DA el Bi detike on io, Sint d ath tits 644, 969 226,173 871,142 7,726 @ 
1O28 PS 3 hs Boots 0 etek coach: oe ec eee Oe oe 858,470 270, 868 1,129,338 9,591 
1920 RSA ree eae. eR Rn eaoeace 966, 203 285,350 1,251,553 10,449 
MOBO fess. 3.2% pre mos, 3 GR el a. A, FR ie ae Oo 952,760 240,734 1,193,494 8,310 
DS Tes roi ee ce Ate tater i GARR rence NENG Leuak teas UE A 670,461 177,552 848,013 6,671 
VOB Dee nk RY Bees ie ges to ats a a ee 636,975 165, 969 802,944 5,695 
Kt eS apa cnn Sag ke) See eee RO Rae ee, anette om 456, 180 141, 536 597,716 5,505 
TOBA Se rey 5 ROE Seer ee) eee olen ire: AR ee ne ea 562,276 169, 598 731,874 6,578 


LOSD eis oe Sige. he Pe EOS SRA. NOP, MOS SP seep a 572, 262 189, 829 762,091 8, 237 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 


except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and —__ 


ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 


The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 14 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1935. 


14.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-35. 


: Accidents 
Year. ones Moe Total. Compen- 
3 " sated. 
$ $ $ No. 

jE ee ae eS ee eee Ae Pe ae eee ae mee meee Gy 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
1 tate eRe aie 9 A cect Sree  iacmen eet: NS a yd 308 , 662 100,748 409,410 3,969 
OSD eet ic ie) BAe see ES ee ae ber ee ea es 255, 933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
LOSS pee cae ei races vA ae a orev cit Hah tie ee nes a ic Pa : 224,738 58,099 282 , 838 2,389 
TOS4.Se5 TAS ae De Cees td Piney eae wee 207, 842 60, 029 267,871 3,222 
198025) sree ena seen <a on a a os 7 Co eee en 245,065 70,670 315, 735 3,568 


1 Six months. 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading, and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 
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Table 15 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar ‘years 1921 to 
1935. Of the 11,058 accidents reported in 1935, 59 were fatal and 72 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred 
to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $3,208,550 on Dec. 31, 1935, nor 
do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated lia- 
bilities. ‘The numbers of accidents compensated shown in the last column do not 
include claims disposed of by payment only of account for medical aid. 


15.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-35. 


, ; Accidents 
Compensa-| Medical Accidents 
Year. tion. Aid. Total. Reported. reaper 
sated. 
$ $ $ No. No. 

OU patente latest. isis hyo © Cn eee 253, 669 113, 433 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
1 Ere ge a Dl a eed iN 265,326 134,252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
WO eiidec Acie Ce Re Ey erick Schnee 323,369 161, 732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
US Pa LOS nae. papi an oe ede NIA eMe oeee ene 241,090 127,397 368, 487 7,383 3,627 
Lp he i oid ool, Bl rao ni mM oer i ara 312,990 154,870 467, 860 8,355 4,099 
ODO s.cte- aes Ars a eet es aE ie » setae 298,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
LSPA RRS WEA SO ao SAC NS ee ae ne Se ean 371, 787 161,537 533,324 10,149 5,547 
F928) 8 Seale vce TAR EGS Mod pon ein Oe ee has Mee - 456,526 207 , 602 664,128 13, 400 6, 636 
LA PAU ibe SPS S0k RE a Se SE wore 507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,138 
SOR ee Ae oe nce ee ee ee wees 498,015 264,780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
OSL wie tei eratl. da ee.te Wists LISTE. ide Malo 452,643 216,212 668,855 10,049 4,878 
ISB bi stan tae, Coane wteag i) Mh ERR aN Re RI 407,284 203, 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 
USES 18 i ee, Ue See) og a eae a ae 291,406 143 , 675 435,081 8, 160 3,398 
LRT BEE Atvts Gch CHG OS RE PERS ee gee Bree gee 312,092 169, 490 481,582 9,608 4,090 


Woe ee NRreM atc ahs a eevate cs «ee nea 353, 292 205, 891 559, 183 11,058 | . 4,813 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
earried on in the province, protecting in 1935 approximately 130,000 employees with 
a payroll of almost $125,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employers are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required, in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of 
employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, 


- which provides all necessary medical, surgical and hospital expenses for injured 


employees. For figures see Table 16. 


-16.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia —- 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-35. 


Year. Compensa-| Medical Claims 
tion. Aid. Total. (gross). 
$ $ $ No. 
LN BS Bete 3 0 3 5 AS SA oe ASAE ea A Cie 603 , 274 62,668 665,942 13,685 
Eaten Bol DOR 5 SE Cae Ske A 1,224,039 268,985 1,493,024 22,498 
REET ERE, ae oe. le Maen eR ete ons Sar ORE 1,394,696 289,108 1,683 , 804 18,185 
(UL, SESE: 5 Lolcats ae ee ee ae Oe 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
DAIS Spd 4p, 5 oS USSR 22a eer oe Se ae 1,771, 126 431,748 2,202,874 16, 883 
ee aT) Te oat Ry Re on em chins Wh late esse eae ePS lake 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,456 19,647 
ES Sa od Sa) Seen ar Boe ick ER oct Soo i aS BAA 2,157,918 514,762 2,672,680 24,184 
(EE ho Sa sh ot gaara eee ee a oS ee a 2,309,007 602, 733 2,911,740 25,566 
SS RANT AOS ccs aio dts Sidveerars cake ple ia ates abohe ae oe 2.419, 372 618, 942 3,038,314 27,563 
Ss codes ob oo CS Oe ge ee i SLi ane 2,481,456 678,231 3, 159, 687 30,365 
ENS Sl te eer el. Boal eke ans 5 siecle siete 2,654, 200 643,594 3,297,794 30, 066 
yk PS Tie See 2 A ee ae ee eee 2,898,021 688 , 446 3,586,467 32,793 
EL. i ook si. delete wo eereee Wet. Soddeec 3,588, 626 752,623 4,341,249 36, 750 
oS ote’ Ek Re ee ees Ae eS a 3,403,743 773,397 4,177,140 33,285 
eR TN en eae ete wee Crue cn ce eelenre ac 2,012, 204 568 , 289 3,140,543 25,877 
MeO PINE em Pe OFS G Sage h Sake ese aee aa 1,860,021 447,423 2,307,445 19,011 
Lat eye AMES CRESS SERIE ASE EF SRD ae rae 1,501, 700 368, 482 1,870, 183 18,274 
Ee INN ene Nene Rea EE ee ke oe als Suet’ 1,590,817 410, 126 2,000, 943 22,354 


RRM Ra Mere Cita iets ists Saisie capita ee Babe Bee sae 0s 9:80 2,092,389 506,741 | 2,599,130 26, 280 
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Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion ~ 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 17 shows the numbers — 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in working days — 
for each year from 1921 to 1936 and the totals for the period beginning 1901. The — 


items in the columns headed ‘“‘time loss in man-working days’”’ in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 


and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time — 


the disputes are in existence. Tables 18 and 19 give detailed analyses, by provinces 
and by industries, for 1985 and 1936. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 


1936 will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1937; pp. 267-296. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1930 to 1936 the figures as — 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involved and time loss 


were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were still much 


lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 4 


numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. Since 1930 most of the im- 
portant disputes have been in clothing manufacturing, logging, sawmilling and wood- 
working industries, with a substantial number in coal mining. In 1936, there were 
important disputes in silk and cotton textile factories in Ontario and Quebec, and in 
fur and leather manufacturing in Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal. The number 
of disputes in 1936 was 156 as compared with 120in 1935, while the number of workers 
involved was 34,812 as compared with 33,269 in 1935, the time loss being 276,997 


man-working days as compared with 284,028 in 1935. Table 17 includes figures — 


regarding coal mining, industries other than coal mining, and_all industries. 


* 


> 
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17.—Strikes and Lockouts in the Coal Mining, Other, and All Industries in Canada, 
calendar years 1921-36. 
Notr.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763. 
de Industries other than : 
Coal Mining. Coal Mining. All Industries. 
Num- Numbers of 
Num- : 
per of Num- ber of | Num- | __ Disputes— Rave Tinea 
aap es ber |TimeLoss|| Dis- ber |TimeLoss I Number Loss 
dl aie of in Man- [putes in} _ of in Man- || p rat Begin- of Man aS 
in |Workers| Working || Exist- |Workers] Working || “*'8~ | ning | Workers ~ 
Exist- ence : Working 
Ses In- Days. ence In- Days. Dine in Involved. ava 
During volved. During | volved. ng ©) the Mie 
ince Year. Vaae Year 
Totals, 
1901-20. 3 8 3 3 8 3 2,521; 2,455} 702,747)17,647,793 
1921 10| 1,456 31,318 158} 26,801] 1,017,596 168 159 28,257! 1,048,914 
192005. 21| 26,475) 798,548 S3lledi, S00|sewieOnl Is 104 89 43,775| 1,528,661 — 
ODS ese ccs 23) 20,814 299,539 63} 138,447 372,211 86 77 34,261 671,750 
1924 ee. 15} 21,201) 1,089,484 55| 138,109 205,570 70 64 34,310} 1,295,054 
192 Deven 17| 18,672] 1,040,276 Oe 10,2771) seta. 005 87 86 28,949} 1,193,281 
O26 seer 16} 8,445 35,193 61| 15,389] 231,408 Be 75 23,834] 266,601 
Ao pa eee 20} 16,653 53 , 8383 54 5,646 98,737 74 72 22,299 152,570 
1928.45. 14| 5,033 88, 000 84| 12,548] 186,212 98 96 17,581] . 224,212 
1929 wees 8 8,045 6,805 82 9,901 145,275 90 88 12,946 152,080 — 
19380...... 15 6,228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13 , 768 91,797 — 
103 eres. 9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609 192,715 88 86 10, 738 204,238 
W9S2aecces |. 33}, °8,040|4 32,766 83} 14,850} 122,234 116 111 23,390} 255,000 — 
NSB aesae 21) 3,028 33,019 104} 23,530) 284,528 125 122 26,558} 317,547 
ING Y Bane 26) 11,461 91,459 165} 34,339 483 , 060 191 189 45,800 574,519 
1035.00; 5: V7 6,131 61,0324 103} 27,1388 222,996 120 120 33,269] 284,0284 — 
1936 sen coe 22) 8,655 56, 766 134) 26,157; 220,231 155 156 34,812] 276,997 © 
Totals?.. 5181] 306,092| 9,361,977] 4,131.) 850,9781/15,416,097], 4,519] 4,6471) 1,157,070|24,778,074 © 
1 Figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. 2 The 
totals are for the whole period of record, 1901-36. 3 No classification of All Industries totals made 
for the earlier years. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 
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Table 18 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for the years 1935 and 
1936. In 1935, the outstanding strikes, by industries, were located in the provinces 
as follows: in Ontario in the logging, furniture, sawmilling, metal, shoe and clothing 
industries; in British Columbia in coal and gold mining, water transportation, 
fishing and agriculture; in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in Quebec in clothing (in- 
cluding a millinery strike), cotton manufacturing and water transportation; in 
Manitoba and Alberta in printing. In 19386, the important disputes by provinces 
and industries were as follows: in Ontario in textile and clothing manufacturing; 
in British Columbia in fishing, logging and water transportation (longshoremen); 
in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in Quebec in cotton, silk and dress manufacturing, 
and in transportation (taxi drivers); in Alberta in coal mining; and in Manitoba 
in fur and men’s work clothing manufacturing. 


18.—Strikes and Lockouts, showing Number of Workers Involved and Time Loss, 
by Provinces, calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


1935. 1936. 
Time Loss. Time Loss. 
Province. No. No. of |———————————_|_ No. .| No.of |——-————————— 
of Workers Man- Per cent of Workers Man- Per cent 
Disputes.| Involved .| Working of Disputes.) Involved .| Working of 
Days. Total. Days. Total. 
P40. Jaland:; ches « 2 51 315 0-1 1 20 40 0-0 
Nova Scotia....... 10 4,693 29,477 10-2 11 7,089 39,315 14-2 
- New Brunswick...) 1 125 310 0-1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Quebec...........- 14 8,587 33,000 11-4 20 5,922 33,251 12-0 
CONGATIO“’, ous sixes ¢.> _ 46 10,354 78,342 27-1 80 11,119 87,955 31-8 
Manitoba.......... 14 699 9,243 3:2 13 2,094 20,057 7-2 
Saskatchewan..... Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 4 20 6-0 
AIDOVUG sss. 5sessen 12 1,870 20,054 7-0 14 2,783 20, 987 7:6 
British Columbia. 20 6,740 | 117,937 40-9 15 5,709 75,122 27-1 
Interprovincial..... 1 150 25 0-0 1 72 250 0-1 
Totals......... 120 33,269 | 288,703 100-0 156 34,812 | 276,997 100-0 


Table 19 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1935 and 1936, the 
most important in 1935 occurring in logging, mining, shoe and clothing manu- 
facturing, sawmilling, woodworking, and water transportation, and during 1936 
in the same industries with the addition of textile manufacturing and fishing. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—In each of the previous years, 
since the record was begun in 1901, the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages, but in 1936 union questions led to a greater number of disputes, 
involving more workers and causing greater time loss. The number of such dis- 
putes was 64 as compared with 61 in which wages were chiefly in dispute. The 
increase in 1936 was chiefly in disputes over union recognition and in those due to 
discharge of workers for union membership and activity. In both years one-half 
of the disputes were terminated by direct negotiation between the parties and ap- 
proximately one-quarter by the return of workers or their replacement. 

In 1935 and 1936 there was a marked gain in the proportion of strikes settled 
by conciliation and arbitration, there being roughly one-quarter as compared with 
about one-eighth in recent years. 
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19.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1935 and 1936. 
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Industry. 
ASTICUIUUTC... oe. oa ae ee 
EOgetis A Caen 


Fishing and Trapping.......... 
Mining (etC toh e fre. fae ne 
Manufacturing.................. 
Vegetable foods, etc............ 
Tobacco and liquors............ 
Rubher produets. fips. = be 
Animal {00G8\ci5 case<2 eens 
Boots and shoes (leather)....... 
Fur, leather and other animal 
PrOdUuCtSa Anton ere eee 
Textiles, clothing, etc........... 
Piinrid papet src cee eee 
Printing and publishing......... 
Miscellaneous wood products.... 
Metal-prodticts:,... 0222 020 sade. 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
Gals: CLO TE ht ek hea oake See 
Miscellaneous products.......... 
Construction!................... 
Building and structures......... 
Rallwayastn ors. ek cee 


Transportation and Public 
Uthlidiesse BRS 
Steam tailways..%.... <0. 42% 
Blectric railways. 4.0. - 5.066242: 
Water transportation........... 
Local transportation............ 
Telegraphs and telephones...... 
Electricity and gas............. 

Miscellaneous............... 


Recreational 
Custom and repair.............- 
Business and personal........... 
Miscellaneous................... 


Totals. 233). 


ee 


1935. 
Workers Time 
Num-| Involved. Loss. 
ber 
me Re act eae ere 
is- um-} Cent 2 ent 
putes.| ber. of pecking of 
Total. ays. |Total 
5) 2,175} 6-5) 6,745) 2-3 
2| 2,132} 6-4) 35,090) 12-1 
4) 1,330} 4-0) 14,660) 5-1 
20| 6,769) 20-4) 73,478) 25-5 
57/14,443) 43-4) 81,728] 28-3 
Oe Gre: 1-7 1,581 0-5 
1 150} 0-5 900} 0:3 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil | Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil | Nil 
De f24y Soeel. 18. 82e) encod 
3 122} 0-4} 2,130) 0-7 
15}10,106] 30-4] 36,751) 12-7 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
3 110} 0-3} 12,100) 4-2 
9| 976} 2-9 6, 784 2-3 
10} 1,519] 4-6] 10,285) 3-6 
1 44, 0-1 175} 0-1 
j 118} 0-3} 2,200) 0-8 
9| 504) 1-5) 1,156) 0-4 
5} 298) 0-9 519} 0-2 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
1 125) 0-4 310); 0-1 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
2 41 0-1 87; 0-0 
1 40} 0-1 240} 0-1 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
14) 5,592} 16-8) 74,696) 25-9 
Nil | Nil | Nil il Nil 
1 17} = 0-5 ny Allh endo 
TU 23d) 1D vet ah Oly aed 
Ds 190} 0-6 350} 0-1 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
69; 0- 289| 0-1 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
6) 255) 0-8 861; 0-3 
1 45} 0-2 23 0-0 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
5} 210) 0-6 838} 0-3 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 


120|33,269! 106-0) 288,703) 100-0 


1936. 
Workers Time 
Num-| Involved. Loss. 
pis P P 
re) er er 
Dis- |Num-| Cent sae Cent 
putes.| ber. | of Da is S| of 
2 Total YS- |Total 
1} 1,100 3-1 4,000 1-4 
6} 2,605) 7-5) 31,305) 11-3 
3| 2,840} 8-1) 40,950/ 14-8 
22) 8,655) 24-9} 56,766) 20-5 
81)15,061| 43-3) 125,666) 45-4 
8 518 1-5 2,176 0-8 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
2 293 0:8 460 0- 
4} 405 12) 7 700| 2a 
13) 1,472 4-2) 24,595 8- 
33|10,166| 29-2} 80,907} 29- 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
1 14 0-1 50 0 
12) ¥, 102 3-2 3, 238 1- 
4 387 1-1 1,720 0- 
4 704} 2-0} 4,820} 1- 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
10} 685) 2-0) 1,801) 0- 
5 170 0-5 402 0 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
ANG TONG Gl Nal Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
3 218 0-6 500 0-2 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
R297) 2 029 399} 0-1 
15) 3,291) 9-4) 12,052) 4-3 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
1,085 3-1 5,095 1-8 
4} 2,149 0-2 6,435 2-3 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil | Nil Nil Nil 
2 57 0-1 522 0-2 
1 17 0-1 50 0-0 
Nil| Nil} Nil Nil | ‘Nil 
17; +558) 1-6) 4,907) 1-8 
Nil | Nil] Nil Nil | Nil 
Nil} Nil] Nil Nil | Nil 
3 244 0-7 1,340 0-5 
14h Si4hawOkS] 3s567) 13 
Nil | Nil} Nil Nil | Nil 


156/34,812) 100-0) 276,997) 100-0 


1 Non-ferrous smelting is included with Mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construc- 
tion; water service is under Public Administration. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (ce. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


‘““(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 


‘‘(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 
ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 
““(¢) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 
sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” 
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The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 


for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 


inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1936-37, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 66 centres (on Dee. 31, 
1936), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 4; 
Quebec, 8; Ontario, 27; Manitoba, 2; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 

Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act. This body, known as 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and of Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office ad- 
ministration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. ? 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 20 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dominion, 
and for the years 1935 and 1936 by provinces. During 1936 there were 680,053 
applications for employment, 355,376 vacancies and 331,450 placements recorded, 
as compared with 656,421 applications, 376,574 vacancies and 353,802 placements 
in 1935. About 34 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, many of 
these being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and Pro- 
vincial Governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who, 


_ otherwise, would have been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 


members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
27175—48 
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issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced — 
rate of 2:5 cents per mile. This rate is for a second-class ticket and is applicable — 
only to fares of not less than $4, During 1936, 9,045 certificates were issued, 8,254 ; 
to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the dispatching office 
and 791 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 1935, 7,999 certifi- 
cates for special rates were granted, 7 ,171 to persons travelling to employment — 
within the same province as the dispatching office and 828 to persons for whom 
employment had been secured in other provinces. 
29.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by © 
the Employment Service of Canada, 1920-36, and by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. ; 


Norre.—Figures by provinces for the years 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for — 
1926-28 at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1931-32 at p. 768 of 
the 1933 Year Book, for 1933 at p. 826 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1934 at p. 767 of the 1936 Year Book. — 
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Applications Vacancies Placements "| 
Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Province. Year. 
Men. Men. Women. 


Men. Women. Women. 


116,142 || 365,292 80,520 — 


Totals, 1920 480,735 96,054 || 450,526 
Totals, 1921 438,836 | 105,563 || 325,498 | 106,097 277,792 77,964 
Totals, 1922 443,875 | 104,407 365,529 | 104,359 || 316,386 77,136 
Totals, 1923 473,483 | 115,692 || 431,576 109,404 || 376,801 85,751 
Totals, 1924 462,593 | 116,782 314,258 97,810 || 285,359 80,773 
Totals, 1925 439,022 | 118,023 || 345,570 101,473 || 328,334 84,491 
Totals, 1926 417,965 | 124,504 || 345,163 111,769 || 319,558 90,597 
Totals, 1927 422,022 | 131,849 || 339,478 114,095 || 320,306 94,463 
Totals, 1928 454,525 142,968 || 376,791 120,635 || 361,942 108,386 
Totals, 1929 397,527 153,199 || 296,592 131,435 || 287,128 111,239 
Totals, 1930 463,103 | 149,887 278,835 107,199 || 274,227 94,452 
Totals, 1931 685,460 140,693 391,857 94,527 389,201 82,277 
Totals, 1932 512,695 139,733 || 282,643 83,385 278,975 135299 
Totals, 1933 531,041 | 143,180 | 282,120 87,565 || 278,589 73,008 
Totals, 1934 569,301 155,064 327,907 99,885 || 324,900 81,191 
Totals, 1935 498,466 | 157,955 268,300 | 108,274 | 265,212 88,590 
Totals, 1936 515,930 | 164,123 || 241,098 | 114,278 || 237,476 | 93,974 
Nova Scotia......... 1935 Ses tee oe sisae 9,152 4,393 8,387 3,022 8,402 3,080 
See teh anoera 7,494 4,761 6, 850 3,707 6,758 3,303 
New Brunswick...... IOSD: cc cee cet 5,774 5,396 5, 224 5,341 5,175 5,322 
19386: P2ee ae: ote 4,056 5,146 3,491 5,103 3,438 5,063 
@uebeG rece «taskeisina<r LOSS ccs inane 57,960 43,201 26,505 34,145 26,617 23 , 863 
1936. Feadoe eens o 69,581 46,486 34,950 36,448 34,792 25,526 
O@ntaridspice-cse cee Deb te apeun Sous 67 243,018 69,559 112,935 38,604 111,047 31,767 
1930 2e. 0c 5 tet cle 247,581 69, 234 93,765 39,401 91,885 32,649 
Manitoba............ OSD. Bera. seein 48,170 10,364 27,090 7,887 27,534 7,619 
1936. ee Geyser 46,572 10,389 24,291 8,203 24,569 7,942 
Saskatchewan........ 19SD SE Saeeneettys 26,078 8,800 25,254 8,352 23,791 6, 982 
L936 <netae siercetotoric BOs20e 9,319 29,740 9,553 28,485 8,186 
IID OYE Bierce eo nieietsscakeks 1 OR ee aE O26 49,225 7,488 28,167 5,344 27,982 4,929 
1936 eee ie eoaies aoe 48,317 8,509 22,007 5,705 21, 633 5, 203 
British Columbia. ...]1985..........--+. 59, 089 8,754 34, 738 5,079 34, 664 5, 028 
1086 30s... 08 eh ecier 62,058 10,279 26,004 6,158 25,916 6,101 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em-_ 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,800 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
178,000 workers. ‘Unemployment’ as here used means involuntary idleness, due tu 
economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle» 
because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in) 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions: 
making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations, Table 21 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 
11 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1936 was in April, 


. 
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_when the percentage stood at 15-1; the 1936 low was 10-8 p.c. recorded in August. 
_ In 1935 the February figure of 18-2 p.c. constituted the maximum, and the minimum 
_ of 13-0 p.c. was reached in September. Employment among organized workers, as 
indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average in 1936 than in 1935, 
the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1936 being 13-2 p.c., while 
for 1935 the corresponding figure was 15-4 p.c. 


_ 21.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1926-35, and by months, 1936. 


\ Nortr.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December 
1925, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from. 1921, see successive 
| issues of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Nova Sec 
: New : British 
Month. Year. eooia pilecng: Quebec. |Ontario. eam piesa ete Colum- |Canada. 
Pie bia. 

AOS SRR 1926 3:8 1:6 8-9 1-9 2:6 0:8 4-9 2°6 4-1 
BGC. enter el cack 1926 3:2 2:2 7:6 5:6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7:5 5-9 
_ ESS ae ee 1927 128-| 2:3 4-0}. 3-1] 2-6 it 4-6 2-7 3-2 
Bs eae: 1927 4-3 pees ey PBA 75-6 be 53-7 F § 10-5 6-6 
POS ish.. se sivas cio 1928 0:5 0:8 5:6 2:4 2-1 1-1 3°3 3:6 3-2 
BOOT eriasicpsaeiaies 1928 3°9 0:9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
Bes RIA GS. techies 1929 28 1-0 2-9 2-5 3-1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
Becee OvKE 1929 5-2] 2-4] 14-5 9:7 \0 12-8 | adseO |) ISOM? abteb 11-4 

| 0 ee 1930 3°3 2:8 17-5 7-4 9-2 8-9. 14:3 8-4 10-6 
BCG 9.0 tas oh eyes 1930 7:5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17-0 
RMN i cts, 3 1931 7-2 6-5 | 20-0] 16-2] 14-1] 13-5 | 91-7| 15-6 16-3 
AS 1931 13-8 9-6] 29-0] 20-3} 16-5| 19-5] 16-9] 21-2 21-1 
BD OP sk. tees 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21-9 
OCR sig are Bclca oe 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28:5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
BUNC... scree eee 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23°3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 (21-8 
MEIOG orc core esiaas 1933 11-2 11-5 23:2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
Mune.............. 1934 11-4 Hfoe 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
OCS 2 SRL ARE 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24°6 18-0 
Maes. 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
BROO TAS oie oergts: 1935 7°8 7°5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 

| TH RS semi or ea . 1936 7-4 6-7 19-3 14-0 13-4 13-8 13-3 16-0 14-8 
CLARE earn 1936 7-2 6-8 16-3 14-1 12:4 13-1 11-0 17-7 13-8 
WRRAT Oe oS oe 1936 7:7 6-6 19-3 12-7 12-5 12-0 17-5 14:9 14-5 
: BEDE Sore acs Se 1936 8-2 8-0 21-2 13-2 11-8 10-2 18-0 12-5 15-1 
A Vics. cio Seve spene & 1936 7:4 8-7 19-6 15-0 9-9 7:7 15-7 11-6 14-8 
BOD owe 1936 6-7 7°8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
BIL sccscccawee aie's 1936 6-2 6-8 19-2 9-9 8:3 7:4 14-4 9-7 12-5 
Oa Sea 1936 6-8 7-7 16-7 8-4 7°8 7-1 10-7 8:3 110-8 
“Sane Se oe ee 1936 6-2 8-0 iU7foil 9-0 8-0 5-8 9-5 8-5 10-9 
ES a ts 1936 5-2 8:0 18-3 8-6 8-2 8-2 5:9 9-8 11-0 
OR a ae 1936 5:3 7°8 19-0 11-9 10-0 10-6 6°8 11-3 12-7 
ye, eee ce ae 1936 6:8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14:3 

Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


| The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
-employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are re- 
presentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1936, about 9,720 of these employers 

: reported an average working force of 979,741 persons, varying from 918,716 at 
April I, to 1,052,985 at the beginning of November. 


Further moderate improvement was shown in industrial employment in Canada 
during 1936, continuing the favourable trend which, with few interruptions, has 
_been in evidence during the past four years. On the whole, the fluctuations during 

1936 were not so pronounced as those in the preceding year, the increase in the 
humber of persons at work being accompanied by an increase in the regularity 
| 27175483 
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of their employment. The general improvement during 1936 compared with 1935 _ 
was rather greater than that in 1935 over 1934. The consolidation of the gains — 
made in the past few years, and their extension to lines which had been slower 
in responding to the upward movement originating in 1933, resulted in a generall 
higher level of industrial employment in 1936 than in any other year since 1930 

At the 1936 peak at Nov. 1, the index stood at 111-0, which was the maximum in’ 


72 months. . 

In 1936, as in 1935, public work undertaken primarily for the relief of unemploy=— 
ment was a factor of diminishing importance in the general situation; the number o 
persons provided with such employment was smaller in the year under review than _ 
in 1935, when it in turn had not been so large as in 1934 and 1933. The more favour-_ 
able situation which existed therefore gave encouraging evidence of a natural revival 
in business resulting from a greater public demand for commodities and services, — 
rather than from artificially stimulated activity. 

The number of man-days worked on a wage basis on relief projects as reporte 
to the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief by the provinces and | 
Dominion Departments for the twelve months January to December, 1936, was - 
3,188,155. The average number of men afforded employment per month during the | 
year was 19,719. In camps operated by the Dominion or by the provinces where~ 


| 


single men were given useful work in return for subsistence and a small cash ale 
lowance, 3,656,735 man-days relief was afforded during 1936. These figures include’ 
2,683,461 man-days relief afforded in camps administered by the Department) 
of National Defence which were in operation from January to June, during which | 
period an average monthly number of 18,103 single men were cared for (after June- 
practically all these men were afforded employment on the railways in connectio a 
with the program of maintenance of way and betterment works carried out under) 
arrangements made between the Dominion Government and. the Railways). All 
of the above figures are subject to revision when final reports are received. 
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During the year 1935 the number of man-days worked on a wage basis was 
‘reported as 4,388,225 and the average number of men afforded employment per 
‘Month was 25,047. The number of man-days relief afforded on a subsistence basis in 

1935 was 6,750,621 and the average number of men eared for monthly on this basis 
was 23,935. 
| The fluctuations in employment in the past ten years are illustrated in the chart 
on p. 756. This shows to September, 1936, the generally upward movement that has 
characterized industrial activity since the low point of employment in the depression 
was reached at April, 1933. 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The revival in industrial activity during 
1936 extended in greater or less degree to all five economic areas. The situation 
at the end of 1936 was better in each of these districts than it had been at the opening 
of the year and, except in the Prairie Provinces, was also better than at the end of 
any of the preceding four years. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, taken 
as. a unit, the index was slightly lower than at the close of 1935, but was higher than 
‘towards the end of 1934, 1933 and 1932. The greatest proportional gain between the 
11936 low and high points occurred in Quebec, where the maximum of activity was 
at Dec. 1; the index then stood at 112-6, being 21-2 points higher than the minimum 
‘of 91-4 recorded at April 1. Employment in all five economic areas was greater, 
‘on the average, than in the twelve months of 1935, being also at a more satisfactory 
level than in 1934, 1933 or 1932. In the Maritime Provinces, there was a gain of 
5-5 p.c. in the 1936 mean over that for 1935, in Quebee of 5-6 p.c., in Ontario of 
8-3 p.c., in the Prairie Provinces, of 4-3 p.c. and in British Columbia of 3-5 p.c¢. 
Table 22 is a record of employment in the five economic areas, by months, in 1935 
and 1936, with averages for preceding years since 1921. 


22.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1935, to December, 1936, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 

Notre.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1936. 


| Year and Month. une : Quebec. Ontario. eee er eer Canada. 
Averages, 1921...... i, Se 162-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922...... a ee 97-3 81-4 $2-8 $2-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923.............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 $5-8 
Averages, 1924.............. $6-6 91-3 $5-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. $7-0 91-7 95-8 $2-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261.............. 99-4 99-4. 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1827.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 165-3 101-1 104-6 
Bverases, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. j 118-3 119-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 $5-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. §2-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-9 90-4 96-0 
| 1935. 

MM rt so one ee re ss 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 94-4 
| RS PS ee ek aa ee 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 94-6 
|. I Ce it at ala 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 96-4 
| ST ae Oe eee 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 93-4 

MoS, fare wut shessss,esich 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 95-2 
SLES Saree ee en 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 97-6 
IS RIDE sie Se a a 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 99-5 
|_| RAR Oe 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 101-1 
BMetiece eo 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 102-7 
| ~-Seeee 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 106-1 
ae Ear ares 111-1 105-0 110-¢ 108-1 101-8 107-7 
SRG Re Nei oie ce ce: 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 104-6 
bverages, 1935.............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 


PI BS SER 5 «SOS IS Sit A la rl oe 
_ For footnote see end of table on p. 758. 
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29,—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1935, to December, 1936, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921—concluded. 


Prairie British 


Maritime . 
Year and Month. Peon icea Quebec. Ontario. | p,ovinces. | Columbia. Canada. 
PR ee Se eee ee 
1936. 

JON ces) Line eee nae aes 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 99-1 
1 Ayo o aid We Aare Sy ata One 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 98-4 
Mare Viliee, aka cil. sete eee 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 98-9 
IS hallOlle 5 aie bo ac ca weds oe 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 97-4 
IMiaiy® elt ne catn crertereeke solr 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 99-5 
June sell sey rises ok elo oes 103-4 99-8 104:7 97-7 102-2 102-0 
Virulivge Meese secon fele eocet eeters hore 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 104-6 
A Saale nate re oe corer eust cher 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 105-6 
Sep th diac van tte ebas an ne 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 107-1 
POY resmuail Wie tea a Amie cereal cemaatesr 117-9 106-0 112-6 * 108-6 108-1 110-1 
Novidlvtess sume detect .2 119-4 110-3 112-8 108-0 105-4 111-0 
Deceela. Se artns here 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 110-1 
Averages, 1936.............- 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 | 
Relative weights of employ- | 

ment in economic areas, 

as atebecrl, 19302 7:9 29-9 42-0 12-0 8-2 100-0 | 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dee. 1, 1926, generally shows 
a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. | 


Employment by Cities.—Improvement in industrial employment was re- 
ported in seven of the eight centres for which statistics are segregated, viz., Montreai, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, while in Quebec 
city there was a slight recession. The gains were relatively greater during 1936. 
in Hamilton and Vancouver than in the other cities. As in 1935, the recovery in 
these cities, which during 1933 and 1934 had been generally at a slower rate than 
in the Dominion as a whole, was in 1936 slightly more pronounced. Their index 
numbers showed an average advance of 4-9 p.c., as compared with the general in- 
crease of 4-3 p.c. in the Dominion. The continued improvement in manufacturing 
and trade in recent months largely accounts for this situation. 


The reports show that employment was again maintained at a generally higher 
level in Ottawa and Windsor than in the other centres above named, while, as in 
1935, the lowest indexes were indicated in Montreal and Winnipeg. Table 23 
gives monthly indexes in the cities in 1985 and 1936, with yearly averages since 1922. 


Employment by Industries.—An analysis of the data furnished by employers 
shows that practically all industries except highway construction shared in the 
improvement noted during 1936 as compared with 1935. Manufacturing experience¢ 
a lengthy period of expansion, during which the general increase exceeded that 
indicated, on the average, in the same months of the years, 1921-35; to thi 
advance, most of the various branches of factory employment contributed to ¢ 
greater or lesser degree. Logging, on the whole, was unusually active, the averagt 
index, at 138-7, being considerably higher than the 1935 mean of 126-9. Mining 
particularly of metallic ores, advanced during many months, with the result tha 
employment in that group as a whole was brisker than in any other year of thi 
record. Building construction generally remained at the same level as in 1935 
continuing in small volume as compared with years of normal activity; employmen 
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in railway construction was brisker than in the preceding year, but highway con- 
struction employed a smaller number of men, partly as a result of changes in the 
unemployment relief policies of the various governments. Services and trade were 
more active, stimulated to some extent by a better tourist season, as well as by the 
general improvement in business. Table 24 gives index numbers of employment 
by main industrial groups. 


23.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1935, to December, 1936, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


. weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 


ployers making returns in Canada at Dee. 1, 1936. 


Year and Month. | Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor. | Winnipeg. mG J 
Averages, 1922..... 86-0 ~ 96-1 - ~ = 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 - 98-0 107-2 94-6 = 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924..... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 - 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925..... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 1926!.... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927..... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928..... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930..... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931..... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932..... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933..... -81-0 95-1 87-5. 90-2 74-6 73°9 80-2 83-0 


1936. 

a sa Ee 5 ee 86-4 93-5 100-6 103 -2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
SEE Bee ore 87-6 92-0 96-4 99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
TS eee 87-5 93-3 97-8 101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
eta) Tos iid oicin 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 

Bee lie itrtacre otees = 92-7 95-8 100-2 107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
ON Serre rea 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
BEV cvidet swith <2» 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
ee 92-2 96-5 101-3 107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
BME Datncata sy uyhlicra nis 94-3 97-9 103-4 111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
aaa 95-6 98-1 105-5 110-9 98-0 120-3 95:3 109-1 
Ey Bee a 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
ay ee ees 98-3 95-2 105-7 104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 


SS ee ee ee 


Relative weights, 
by cities, as at 
= Dec; 1, 19367... 14-1 1-2 12-6 1-4 3-1 1-7} 3-9 3°3 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 


/ computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 


shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 
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°4.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1935, to December, 1936, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1936. 


Con- 
Manu- | yoo- Com- | Trans- | struc- | gop All 
Year and Month. factur- ate Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and bears Trade. | Indus- 
ing ging. cations.| tion Main- : tries.* 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 $0-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............ 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100-3 86-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ §2-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 1926!............ 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 162-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 120-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ - 109-0 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 | 
Averages, 1931............ $5-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4] 124-7) 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6} 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933............ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3} 115-1} 117-9 96- 
1935. 

Jane los. te ees Sek ore 87-4 | 181-3 |] 119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 | 115-2 | 1380-6 94-4 
Bebo Pattee maecor alae 90-1 183-4 120-3 77:8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 94-6 
Marcel. 1. e) aoree.ecict- eae 92-7 | 166-9 | 118-8 77°5 76°5 OVP ie NLT ef hs Fa ea7 96-4 
ADE A cc aN doprogres Geib 93-9 104°3 117-7 Mike 76:3 80-2 111-4 117- 93-4 

a nigalt OeReake Seas hee eee c 95-6 93-9 116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 95-2 
sume’ Me Bene cece eee cks are 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 97-6 
Tulypeee Pe ee ee ae 98-5 82-2 | 121-5 |- 80-8 82-7 | 104-1 | 123-6 122-1 99-5 
TRUS HL: dominee veatemieabreroie: 99-8 79-0 125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 101-1 
Note) Cline Il Sat eR eRerisens Orra.c 100-8 77-7 128-6 82-1 85°8 110-9 127°8 121-8 102-7 
Oct. 41-2 nae 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 106-1 
INOWitles seca cocoons as 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 107-7 
1D 7Onem Geen = Se aman te 2 101-4 183-5°| 131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 104-6 
Averages, 1985............ 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 719-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 

1936. 

Jans AR ea eran hae ee 96-8 183-4 129-9 79°3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 99-1 
Biel fla... ROBE ct oicotreaniee 98-5 173-1 129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 98-4 
Mage 1a. b geod acces toes 99-5 | 147-0} 129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 | 117-5 | 123-1 98-9 
April “ix t ees aise oe 101-1 | 102-6 | 128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 | 118-5} 121-0 97-4 
Mi aiye li .8 abseBibos ose obeconcele 102-7 88-6 127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 |. 99-5 
Funew le She. AE ae 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 102-0 
Jubyte De cick-. Rita ten ae ce 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 104-6 
NGS tae class tperene cereteeren pe ait 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 105-6 
Seper kler are. Pate 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 107-1 
Oleic lickk Biwee era racine 109-0 | 141-7 | 147-9 84-6 88-3 | 103-9 | 127-4 129-6 110-1 
INOViulas- bee Poet ech ate 107-7 | 206-9 | 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 | 124-9 | 182-0 111-0 
IDS GSSL pices oro cere 107-0 265-7 150°3 81-7 86- 80-1 122-4 136-0 110-1 
Averages, 1936............ 103-4 | 138-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-5 103-7 
Relative weights, by indus- 

tries, as at Dec. 1, 19362. 51-9 7-2 


6:6 2-1 9-9 9-1 2°6 10-6 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows 
a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 3 Except agriculture (see p. 755). 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under the Unemploy-_ 


ment Relief Act, 1930, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, the Relief 
Act, 1932, the Relief Act, 1933, the Relief Act, 1934, and the Relief Act, 1935, is fully 
set out in previous issues of the Canada Year Book. The recapitulation appearing 
at the end of this statement shows the Dominion’s disbursements under those sta- 
tutes as at Oct. 31, 1936. 
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The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936.—At the first session 
of the 18th Parliament, the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, which 
received Royal Assent on May 7, 1936, was enacted. 

Section 2 of the Act provides that it shall be administered by the Minister of 
Labour. 


Under this statute, the Dominion is continuing to pay to the provinces monthly 


grants-in-aid to assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in connection 
with the relief of necessitous persons within their respective boundaries. The 


_ amounts of the monthly grants to the provinces, which had been increased by 


7 p.c. for the period December, 1935, to March, 1936, were reduced 15 p.e. for the 


first three months of the fiscal year 1936-37, the monthly grants paid to the provinces 
for April, May, and June, 1936, being as follows: Prince Edward Island, $3,160-94; 
Nova Scotia, $59,500-00; New Brunswick, $37,187-50; Quebec, $743,750-00; On- 
tario, $892,500°00; Manitoba, $200,812-50; Saskatchewan, $297,500-00; Alberta, 


$148,750-00; British Columbia, $223,125 -00. 


The amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid paid to the provinces for the months 
of July, August, September, and authorized for October, November, and December, 
were reduced by 10 p.c., making the monthly grants-in-aid for that period as fol- 
lows: Prince Edward Island, $2,844-85; Nova Scotia, $53,550-00; New Brunswick, 
$33,468-75; Quebec, $669,375-00; Ontario, $803,250-00; Manitoba, $180,731-25; 
Saskatchewan, $267,750-:00; Alberta, $133,875-00; British Columbia, $200,812-50. 


In addition to payment of the monthly grants-in-aid above referred to, agree- 
ments have been entered into, under the provisions of the Unemployment Relief 


_ and Assistance Act, 1936, with all the provinces providing for Dominion contribution 


of 50 p.c. of the provinces’ cost of construction on the Trans-Canada and other 
provincial highways. 

Provision is also made in the agreements for Dominion contributions to the 
cost of construction of mining roads in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


_ Alberta, and British Columbia. 


The agreements with the provinces further provide for Dominion assistance 
toward the cost of the following relief measures: Prince Edward Island, municipal 
works; Quebec, municipal works; Ontario, municipal works; Manitoba, municipal 
and provincial works; Saskatchewan, moving and placing on suitable farming land 
in northern parts of the province, agricultural settlers and assisting said settlers so 
placed, also provincial undertakings consisting of drainage projects and con- 
struction of a rock dam; Alberta, moving and placing agricultural settlers on 
suitable farming land in northern parts of the province, assisting settlers so placed, 
and moving feed and fodder into dried out areas. 


At the date of this statement, namely, Oct. 31, 1936, agreements had been 
entered into with the four western provinces, while negotiations for the consum- 
mation of similar agreements were being carried out with the other provinces, for 
the purpose of placing on farms unemployed persons, without means of support, 


who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief. The agreements make pro- 
vision for payment to the farmer of $5 per month, and payment to the individual 
placed on the farm of a rate equal, at the end of the period, to $7-50 per month. 


Provision is also made for the purchase, for each individual placed, of suitable work 


_ clothing not in excess of $3, while the Dominion is to contribute to the necessary 


cost of transportation of workers from the point of employment to the home of the 
employing farmer. The Dominion’s contribution under the Farm Improvement and 
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Employment agreements is to be 50 p.c. of each province’s cost of the aforemen- 
tioned measures, exclusive of the cost of administration. 

Recognizing as a national emergency the very serious drought conditions which 
developed, during the crop season of 1936, in large agricultural areas of the three 


Prairie Provinces, the Dominion entered into agreements with those provinces © 


whereby it has undertaken to pay all costs (other than those of provincial adminis- 
tration) incurred by the provinces for food, fuel, clothing and necessary shelter 
supplied, from Sept. 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 1937, to all permanent residents of the 
defined areas in need of direct relief, excepting those located in cities or towns within 
the areas, which latter are being cared for by the provinces and muncipalities with 
the assistance of the Dominion grants-in-aid above mentioned. The agreements 
provide that the measure of relief granted pursuant to the arrangement shall not 
exceed that given to similar needy in other rural sections of the provinces. 


25.—Number of Settler Families and Incividuals Approved and Settled under the 
Relief Acts Agreements to Oct. 31, 1936. 


Seen ES 


: Settler Total 

Province. Families. |Individuals. 
is BO ge yl oe ee a ao | ee 
NoOvVa SCOb A loco hed cas we bale oes © ols ole o elslels pusicis'eca Miea Pole ey Stele’ se sin eo eiman ait n= 341 1,799 
Queboen, 65 2H «ode tinde ces feos celal sch on'c ee omiele «ioe taeminaies iigep Serine sta nen 976 5,029 
OUEATIO ren od cone ne Sho osaqeteiegatoayane onteo, sleieteaes *Nosaleiais oterstsy elalejevalerose isbeiale sie asccae" siatas 606 2,384 
Manitoba Slice. Cetus ad F capclidule ddaae afeldee altelele a'ers 6h ates wiery of0 Siete ele omiv's wreramapine 915 8,470 
SaclcatCheWAll..cs« ac ccecds casts ges > seb sua siviseteinietmyetuigis ties etm o> rinjelnism nis’ Sinsherebe ote 939 3,665 
ATHOPES. fle PETIT ees SIR tL TR ee 1g diet cptea Giallo te pietvi orate sae 8) caalsaet 650 2,411 
British: Colt bis yc ccc:c steeieversis cole cho:: eresoicinrein Gteteis hoger eye. od sae ie vexesie pistes oie, tere ererlniebed= 52 233 


Motals ic hovsigt J. dan + sta oles sig ov isle erate ojeln siete sies -elviel> sbt- pierre cow eure 4,479 18,991 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were completed with 
all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, providing for a non-recoverable 
expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose 
of providing, to families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, a measure 


of self-sustaining relief by placing such families on the land. It was provided that — 
the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure should be contributed by the province _ 
and the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two years — 


and expired on Mar. 31,-1934. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935, agreements, effective — 
from April 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement with the 


agreements which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into with all the provinces 
excepting Prince Edward Island. Provision is made in the agreements for an ad- 


ditional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion, on the recommendation of © 


the province and with the approval of the Governor in Council, of one-third of an 
amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler who may not be self-supporting 
at the end of the two-year period, and for whom subsistence expenditure during the 
third year of settlement is deemed necessary. This additional amount for sub- 
sistence during the third year, where necessary, applied both to those settled under 
the 1932 agreement and those settled under the renewal agreement. 


Under the provisions of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 
further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to Mar. 31, 1940, providing con- 
tinuity-of settlement with the agreements which expired Mar. 31, 1936, have been 
entered into with the provinces of Manitoba and Alberta. Provision is made in 
said agreements for placement of further families on the land, and a non-recoverable 
expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for a period 


rae 


a 
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of four years. Provision is also made on behalf of families settled under previous 
agreements, for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion of 
one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 per family for fourth year of settlement 
and $70 per family for fifth year of settlement. 

Table 26 sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements under relief legislation from 
1930 to Oct. 31, 1936, namely, the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930; the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931; the Relief Act, 1932; the Relief Act, 1933; 
the Relief Act, 1934; the Relief Act, 1935, and the Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, 1936. 


A summary of loans and advances outstanding as at the same date is also shown. 


26.—Total Dominion Expenditures under Relief Legislation, 1930-36. 


~ 1930 1931 1932 1933 1834 1935 19363 


Item. Act. Act. Act. Act. Act. Act, Act. Total. 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Disbursements to Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island........ 95 129 25 87 159 287 21 803 
ING VaNeCOUIas. 255 cteed cevdsle 836 | 1,070 572 | 1,184 647 | 1,278 419 6, 006 
New Brunswick.............. 504 764 220 511 507 | 1,058 245 3, 809 
AjiG) OS ramos sariabeecarteeeniiensas 3,292 5,439 4,252 3,627 | 10,997 of gs: 4,928 40,0388 
ONEGTIOR, Ne Nac ooacie ease eet 4,692 | 11,101 | 7,988} 9,870 | 14,086 | 15,312 | 6,804 69, 853: 
INS ch cifay oye, Ageia, 5 een am 1,608 | 3,348 | 1,746] 2,181} 2,295 | 3,209 | 1,768 16,155 
NaskatCnOwals.<os sce oso ae 1,918 | 3,008 1,164 807 | 2,358] 9,264 | 2,112 20,631 
PAT DOT RA Ske ier is eel parce carents 1,281 3,038 1,301 1,264 1,771 1,592 1,345 11,592 
British Columbia... ...5...< ss 153764 ~3;940:1 3,228}. 2,577.) 3,173 | 2,275 |. 1,515 18,084 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
LORICS IGS cnet cians ase: ; 20 10 3 5 ~ 10 -|. 48 
Disbursements through Domin- 
ion Government Departments 57 | 4,596 | 1,033 | 7,617 | 8,393 | 8,252 17 29,965 


Other Disbursements— 
ee Relief Commis- 


a Shas cles iets eee ara ma -| 5,373 | 4,455] 1,301 759 - - 11,888 
Boned of Railway Commis- 

STONGIS2 ets MO was. Sob 500 500 - - - - - 1,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway.... 864 209 - ~ - - - 1,073 
Canadian National Railway. . 882 - - - - - ~ 882 
Administration expenses...... 43 85 68 84 89 140 92 601 

MasCellANneOUss = sie ws dcx <:Seleicte «0-5 - 1 3 - 5 21 6 36 
Motalsyarereccs ose 17,968 | 42,611 | 26,058 | 31,115 | 45,2391] 50,201 | 19,2722 232,464 


SUMMARY OF LOANS AND ADVANCES OUTSTANDING AS AT OCT. 31, 1936, : 


SVIGATATIC) lots ERT, ee cre nee ree orcs a Te To Bl pic Mes Field aataies gewte ste ae arene Reise sis ole sa 18,063,000 
Baca eases De Ua eT Mantes a evans (Braue el ober ovale g aualetobaleneltasgiig MR ule Busiew ieroial eugta muletareiNaA eye siela's 49,864,000 
PH SESE ee mT we iach nro 3, ago evan te sips lol Bu otaiey-e eieraratcls, scepoieta, syaleitaud aia sPe eface a RicieLatsle.a eel oie 25,279,000 
SEERA Ga vei nlovit 2 oe, © eee 0k I DORSET Pee ee i Ps A hard ad a 29,095,000 
Cininravalie a] TVG yep LWT hil Oo ay Oe OA Gh aee GERI CIGE near re Ree ee rrr nE Merc iis Serr 2,447,000 

BE URL ETaB SPS ET CRASS Oe ole hel EERO es wt ot we Bee ater teary. de SAS ae eee 2 124,748,000 


1 Includes $11,439 incurred under the provisions of the 1933 Act, and authorized by Sec. 10 of the Relief 
Act, 1934. 2 Includes $1,200 incurred under authority of previous legislation. 3 To Oct. 31, 1936. 


Subsection 5.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1981, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry 
are available in Vol. VI. of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 

Tables 24 and 25, on p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 
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Section 10.—Pensions for the Aged and the Blind. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.8.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution 
to the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing 
for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified 
in the Act and the regulations made thereunder. Following the enactment of the 
amendment to the Dominion Act, the Dominion Old Age Pensions Regulations were 
revised and agreements negotiated with the provinces whereby the Dominion 
contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements was made effective from Nov. 1, 
1931; the provinces have since been reimbursed on this basis. 


Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any agreement is made with a province 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such BcReBie 
shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 8 reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) isa British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the provincein which the application for pension is made for the five years immedi- 

ately preceding the said date; 
(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year; and 


(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 


(2) Thereceipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 
or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest, 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling is 
not considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension auth- 
ority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c. per annum, compounded annually, subject 
to the limitation that no claim shall be made for such recovery out of any part of 
the estate which passes by will or on an intestacy to any other pensioner or to any 
person who has, since the grant of the pension or for the last three years during which 
the pension has been paid, regularly contributed to the pensioner’s support by the 
payment of money or otherwise to an extent which, having regard to the means of 
the person so having contributed, is considered by the pensicn authcrity to be reason- 
able. 

Secs. 10 and 12 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces in which the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Secs. 13 and 14 provide for the distribution 
of the pension burden where a pensioner moves from one province to another after 
pension has been granted. Sec. 11 provides for the reduction of pension where a 
pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 aforementioned years in a province 
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with which no agreement has been made. Sec. 15 provides for the suspension of 
pension where a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. 
It is provided by Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer 
by the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by an Order in Council dated Feb. 1, 1932. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the Territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Table 27 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end of 


the calendar year 1936. 


27.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces,! as at 


Dee. 31, 1936. 


British : New Nova 
Alberta. Columbia. Manitoba. Brunswick.| Scotia. 
Item: Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, July 1, Mar. 1, 
1929. 1927. 1928. 1936. 1934, 
Total numbers of pensioners as at Dec. 31, ' 

LOS OAS Meni. wee Mee i a eT TEC 8,998 10,731 11,490 9,617 13,556 
Average monthly pensions..............$ 18-10 19-48 18-64 13-33. 14-46 
Percentages of pensioners to total esti- 

mated population, 1936................ 1-17 1-43 1-62 2-21 2-52 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of E 

age co total population :-..scoc5... o3. 2-33 3-60 3-09 4-14 5-03 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 

JanerecOmvees oll 1986 =.= 2065 ok k 1,356,812 | 1,789,351 1,898,630 559, 272 1,746, 049 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 

ores [eMOSbs Ss Is See eS. $| 6,123,919 | 9,488,028 | 10,216,629 559,272 4,530,977 
aaa 

Prince Northwest 
Ontario. Edward oh aesaae Terri- 
Island. paeyan. tories, 
Item. Act Act Act Order in Total. 
effective effective effective Council 
Nov. 1, July 1, May 1, effective 
1929. 1933. 1928. Jan. 25, 
1929. 
Total numbers of pensioners as at Dec. 31, 

Die eRe: kee ane. LUNEELE, . 412, 55, 987 1,741 Tate 8 123,441 
Average monthly pensions.............. $ 18-11 10-72 16-53 19-10 - 
Percentages of pensioners to total esti- 

mated population, 19386..:.............. 1-52 1-89 1-22 0-08 - 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of age 

PO LOM PONMUOALION. 10. 2 dao 6. auch seen ss 4-39 6-30 2-36 1-00 - 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 

gan. 4 to Dec; 31,1936... .:...........$| 8,778,597 159, 533 1,677, 463 1,672 17,967,379 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 

oe Ieee STAGES Sec a Hes hb wad ls $l 47,079,059 471,528 | 9,252,357 10,864 | 387,732,633 


SRA ES ee See ee ee bee | eee Pee ee 
1 The province of Quebec has entered into an agreement with the Dominion for the payment of pensions 
commencing Aug. 1, 1936, but statistics for this province are not available for the five months. 


Pr 
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Pensions for the Blind.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
provision is made for the payment of a pension to every blind person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of pension :— 


(a) is, and continues to be, so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eyesight is essential; 
(b) has attained the age of forty years; 
(c) is not in receipt of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pension Act, or an allowance under 
_ the War Veterans’ Allowance Act; 
(d) is:— ‘ 
(i) unmarried, or a widower without a child or children, or a widow without a child or children, 
and is not in receipt of an income of as much as four hundred and forty dollars a year, or 


(ii) married, or a widower with a child or children, or a widow with a child or children and is 
not in receipt of an income of as much as six hundred and forty dollars a year; and 


(e) fulfils the conditions laid down in paragraphs (a), (c), (d), (e), and (g) of Subsection 1 of Section 8 

of the Act. 
The maximum pension payable to a blind person is two hundred and forty dollars 
yearly except in the case of a blind person, who, after the coming into force of the 
amendment to the Act, marries a person so blind as to be unable to perform any 


work for which eyesight is essential. The maximum pension in such a case is one * 


hundred and twenty dollars yearly. 


The amended Act provides that pensions payable to blind persons shall be 
subject to reduction as follows:— 


(a) in the ease of an unmarried person or a widower without a child or children or a widow without a 
child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a 
year; 

(b) in the case of a married person or a widower with a child or children or a widow with a child or 


children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of four hundred dollars a year; 
‘c) in the case of a person married to a blind person receiving a pension under the amended Act, by the 


amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a year. 

It is also provided that no blind person who is married, or is a widower with a 
child or children, or a widow with a child or children, shall be entitled to any pension 
in excess of the pension to which an unmarried person is entitled unless such married 
person and his or her spcuse or such widower or widow and one or more of his or her 
children are living together. 


The Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations with regard to 
pensions for blind persons and to define the expression “is so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is essential’. 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 


pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 


“Consumers’ Co-operation’’, ‘Co-operative Credit”, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- — 
tion’’.* Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but — 
a digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of | 
co-operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 


that among agricultural producers. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in 1909, with six affiliated 


societies and 1,595 members. In 1935, 49 societies reported to the Union, their — 


* The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by {Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., — 


of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


| 
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membership being 45,919. The sales of the reporting societies totalled $9,142,103 
and the purchase dividends returned to their members amounted to $176,315. 
The classes of co-operative activities covered included retailing, wholesale trading, 
marketing, dairying, and transportation societies. 


Since October, 1909, the Union has published a monthly, The Canadian Co- 
operator, from which these statistics and those in Subsection 1 have been taken.* 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The statistics in Table 28, which cover only those retail societies reporting to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, cannot be considered as strictly comparable 
due to the fact that, should a large society fail to report in any one year (and this 
has frequently happened in the past), an apparent decrease in the activities of the 
societies, not in line with actual conditions, would result. 


The following notes, covering membership only, will help the reader to judge 
the real trend of consumers’ co-operative activity: the increase of 624 in 1932 was, in 


_ part, due to the failure of 2 existing societies to report in 1931, although 3 new societies 


reported a membership of 583; in 1933, of the total increase of 1,354, 1,058 was due 
to the reporting, for the first time, of 4 societies which had been in existence from 
2 to 5 years, while one new society reported 57 members; in 1934, the apparent 
increase of 418 is lessened by the fact that it includes 210 members of a society which 
did not report in 1933, one new society, with 44 members, reported in 1934; in 1935 
the situation is complicated by the fact that 6 societies which reported in the previous 
year failed to do so in 1935, their 1984 membership totalled 736; on the other hand, 
2 previously-existing societies, which did not report in 1934, reported 177 members 
and 3 new societies reported 525 members. As these two factors almost balance, 
it would appear that the existing societies increased their membership by nearly 600. 


zi oe details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-709. 


28.—Statistics of Retail Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1931-35. 


Son's 3 a on th i ae 
“oe an eserve toc ther e ivi- 
Year. | Societies.) Members. Loan Funds. |in Trade.| Assets. Sales. Profits. dends 
Capital. Paid. 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MerOol.... 23 8,122 | 574,450 | 449,467 | 455,986 | 955,347 |2,874,746 | 185,116 147,175 
| 1932... 27 8,746 | 536,245 | 436,184 | 443,424 | 829,866 |2,631,515 | 117,895 111,130 
TOSS: «0s 31 10,100 | 504,623 | 360,784 | 443,489 | 638,138 |2,719,212 106, 434 80,220 
1934.... 33 10,518 | 515,369 | 370,388 | 479,574 | 728,404 |3,353, 884 117,722 91,784 


1935.... 34 11,116 | 573,957 | 372,732 | 503,004 | 877,634 |3,876,195 | 161,113 130,518 
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Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as ‘‘Les Caisses Populaires”’, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for 
approved purposes to carefully selected: members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of 


distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricultural — 
districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to — 


increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depres- 


sion, to pay off a merchant, and for various similar purposes. 


The loans, though 


comprised within the term “short credit”, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, | 
in the 1936 edition of which may be found statistics of the system as a whole. 
- plete information of the working of each individual bank, including such details as 
number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits» 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a résumé of chief 


Com- 


operations from 1915 to 1935, are published in the report entitled ‘Co-operative 
People’s Banks and Co-operative Agricultural Societies”. 


Table 29 shows the progress of these banks by aginguennt years from 1915 


to 1930 and annually since then. 


29.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925 and 1930-35. | 


Loans 
Granted. 


Value of 
Loans 
Granted. 


Profits — 
Realized. 


a 


Year. iene ee Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. 
No No No. No 

UO D see. cc aisiolsveuets 91 23,614 13, 696 6, 728 
1920 cree cn eee: 113 31,752 26, 238 9,213 
19257 a2 peek 122 33,279 33,527 9,384 
1980255 errs 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 
LOST AS r Semewee 174 43,641 43, 207 13,240 
1OS2 Ie Le eco 168 40,938 40,201 12,363 
1O3Bre. ce eee 162 36,470 37, 683 10,784 
NOS Ais ch see te 190 38,811 39, 723 11,230 
L935 hed care oe 2011 43 , 270 43 , 234 12,049 


1 Figures for 1934 have been given in the case of 4 banks. 


1,483, 160 
4,341,544 
3,909, 790 


3,724,537 
2,998,046 
2,157,886 


1,682,551 
2,141,762 
2,824, 136 


89, 893 
311,323 
449,531 


645, 096 
594, 235 
531,765 


452,220 | 
441,876 
473,545, 
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Subsection 3.—Agricultural Co-operation in Canada in 1935.* 


Farmers’ co-operative business organizations occupy an important position 
in the marketing of Canadian agricultural products. The activities of the larger 
organizations such as the wheat pools, live stock, and fruit co-operatives have reached 
a high stage of development, and have received world-wide recognition. In addition 
to these are hundreds of comparatively small organizations which are working ef- 
fectively to serve local areas. 


Available statistics show 781 co-operative associations actively engaged in 


business in 1935. The 781 associations have 2,485 branches which combined make a 


total of 3,266 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products and the 


_ purchase of supplies for farmers. The shareholders and members financially in- 


terested number 366,885 and patrons reported total 406,321. Combined assets 
total $85,751,901 with plant and equipment valued at $35,289,468. The members 
equity amounts to $51,086,691 consisting of paid-up share capital $8,954,135 and 
reserves and surplus of $42,132,556. Sales of farm products for the year under 
review amounted to $144,962,609. The sales value of supplies handled totalled 
$12,788,192 and other revenue $414,764, which combined means a total business of 


| $158,165,565. 


Available records indicate that the most important early activity of farmers 
in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the marketing of farm 


products. In comparing the volume of business, marketing associations transact 


twenty times the business handled by purchasing agencies. Membership in the 
co-operative marketing associations is given as 335,651 persons compared with 30,012 


_ members in purchasing organizations. 


Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives, which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada, have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 
at $99,612,837 for the year under review. A membership of 191,635 grain growers 
contributed to this business through 2,128 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly 
through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these members have invested 
a sum of $37,836,404 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,420,345 in 
share capital. Combined assets total $67,727,047. 

One hundred and thirty-six dairy co-operatives with 142 depots in Canada 
reported a membership of 33,211 with assets valued at $4,478,737. Paid-up share 
capital amounts to $1,899,715 with reserves of $868,400. Sales of dairy products 


totalled $11,631,338 for the year under review. 


The records for 59 live-stock shipping and marketing associations show a com- 


bined membership of 35,544. Financing of these associations is mainly by member- 


ship fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively low with value of plant and 
equipment amounting to $796,632. This accommodated a business of $8,264,035. 
The live-stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their product. Their 
main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for shipment 
to central markets. 


* Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by the Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1936, covering the business year of 1935. 
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A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 107 co-operative 
agencies with a combined membership of 10,210 fruit growers. Assets for all com- 
panies total $3,926,958; reserves and surplus amount to $754,301. Sales of fruits 
and vegetables during the year amounted to $7,424,400 which, together with sup- 
plies and other revenue, gave a total business of $8,975,171. 


Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their products 
co-operatively. ‘There were 31 associations with 254 places of business which re- 
ported a membership of 34,458 members. Assets amount to $445,293 with reserves 
of $198,644. Sales for the year amounted to $2,161,647, 


Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited. The company operates in each 
province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ associations. 
The co-operative stores, grades and markets the wool received from its 8,000 patrons. 
In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and handles materials 
and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the co-operative | 
during the year amounted to 4,500,000 pounds. 


In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively with 
a combined membership of approximately 1,800 members. Two tobacco co-oper- 
atives in Ontario, and three in the province of Quebec report a total membership of 
953 and sales of approximately a half million dollars for 1935. The Producteurs de:# 
Sucre et Sirop d’Erable de Québec, witha membership of 1,982, is organized on a — 
co-operative basis. During the year under review the sales value of maple products 
marketed by this association amounted to $452,948. 


For years the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association has been. — 
engaged in the inspection of silver foxes for registration and the marketing of silver 
fox pelts in all the provinces of Canada. Sales of silver fox and other furs by this 
Company amounted to one and one-quarter million dollars in 1934. Operating. 
within the province of Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Silver Fox Breeders’ Association. 
grades, warehouses and markets fox pelts for its members in addition to carrying on 
valuable educational and field service work. Sales for the year under review 
amounted to approximately a quarter million dollars. 


Available statistics show 378 associations are organized for the purpose .of © 
purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan. These con- | 
sumer associations, of which nearly one-half are established in the province of — 
Saskatchewan, have a combined membership of 30,012. The sales value of supplies. 
handled during the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling of, 
supplies, amounted to $7,808,067. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale — 
buying societies purchase goods for their shareholder associations. 4 

Within the miscellaneous group is included the Consumers’ Refineries Co-_ 
operative Association Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, which was incorporated in ’ 
1935 for the purpose of manufacturing petroleum products and selling them on a 
wholesale basis to local co-operative organizations throughout Saskatchewan. The 
co-operative completed its first year of operation successfully with sales amounting 
to approximately one-quarter million dollars. | 


For further information see Table 30, p. 771. 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada in 1936. 


A summary of the labour legislation in force in Canada at the end of the year 
1928 was given in the Canada Year Book for 1929 at pp. 755-762, and each subsequent 
Year Book gives a summary of the labour laws passed in the year preceding its pub- 
lication. Those for 1935 appearing at pp. 784-786 of the 1936 Year Book. Labour 
laws enacted during 1936 are contained in the Report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada, 1936, issued by the Department of Labour. The following is a réswmé 
of the principal enactments. 

Dominion Labour Legislation.—The National Employment Commission Act 
provides for a Commission of not more than seven members to carry out, in co- 
operation with provinces, municipalities, and public and private bodies, a national 
registration and classification of persons on relief, and to advise the Government 
on matters connected with unemployment and unemployment relief. Special com- 


mittees on the employment of women and young persons were provided for, and the | 


Act also makes provision for local advisory committees. 
The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act which is to remain in force until 
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Mar. 31, 1937, gives authority to the Governor in Council to carry out such works - 


as may be deemed in the general interest of Canada. Where the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes to works under provincial jurisdiction, contracts must be approved 
by the Minister of Labour and the work supervised by an engineer in the service of 


the Dominion Government. The Act also provides for financial assistance to any — 


province and empowers the Governor in Council to enter into agreements with the 
provinces respecting relief measures and to take other measures to encourage in- 
dustrial expansion and to provide relief. 

The Veterans’ Assistance Commission Act provides for a Commission of three 
members under the Department of Pensions and National Health to ascertain the 
extent of unemployment among war veterans, and recommend methods of caring 
for them and of finding employment for those who are unemployed, particularly 
those who are handicapped. 

Section 98 of the Criminal Code, dealing with unlawful associations, was re- 
pealed. Section 133 of the Code which deals with sedition was amended to provide 


that, without limiting the generality of the meaning of the expression “seditious — 


intention”, everyone is to be presumed to have a seditious intention who publishes 
or circulates any writing or printing in which is advocated, or who teaches or ad- 
vocates, the use, without the authority of law, of force as a means of accomplishing 
any governmental change within Canada. 

Provincial Legislation.—Legislative action was taken in British Columbia 


to deal with the problem of silicosis. The Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act | 


was amended to require workmen employed in ore-crushing or rock-crushing opera- 
tions, other than those in which the ore or rock is kept constantly moist, to be cer- 
tified as free from disease of the respiratory organs. Silicosis occurring in these 
occupations or in other industries specified by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
is made compensable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of British Columbia. 


Another addition made to the industrial diseases compensated in British Columbia is 
that of infected blisters due to employment in any process involving friction or 


vibration. 
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In Manitoba, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also amended to provide 
for compensation for silicosis occurring in mining and in iron, steel, and non-ferrous 
metal foundries. 

In Quebec, an injured workman was given the right to choose his own physician 
and to take action at common law against any person other than his employer, even 
if compensation had been obtained under the Act. The Nova Scotia Act was amended 
as regards the liability of the principal when work is done by a contractor and sub- 
_ contractor. 


In Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensation Board was authorized to establish 
different assessment rates for different employments in the same class and to fix a 
special rate for an establishment in which the hazard is greater than the average. 


Changes in the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act require employers 
in restaurants to keep registers of the women and young persons employed, and ex- | 
tend the section authorizing regulations for the protection of persons employed in 
processes involving the use of lead or benzol to include processes in which other 
dangerous or harmful substances are used. The sections governing home-workers 
_ were strengthened to require such workers and their employers to obtain permits, 
which may be issued only to employers who satisfy the inspector that they are likely 
_ to comply with the Minimum Wage Act and to workers who maintain proper sanitary 
conditions. Provision is made for inspection of employers’ and workers’ premises 
and of the registers of home-workers which employers are required to keep. 


Sections relating to home-workers were added to the British Columbia Factories 
Act and are similar to the new Ontario provisions. Other changes in the British 
Columbia statute include slight changes in the list of holidays, provision for a short 
day on days other than Saturday, and for a minimum fine of $50 and reduction of 
the maximum term of imprisonment from six months to three. 


The Special Income Tax Act of Manitoba was amended to increase the amount 
of wages which entitled persons with dependants to exemption from payment of the 
two per cent tax. Exemption is now granted to a married person receiving 50 cents 
an hour, $4 a day, $100 a month or $1,200 a year. 


The Male Minimum Wage Act of Alberta, which is generally similar to that of 
British Columbia, applies to all adult male employees except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. The Act which was passed at the first session of the Legislature 
originally provided for its administration by a Minimum Wage Board authorized 
_to fix minimum wages, with special provision for certain classes of employees includ- 
_ing those who are handicapped and those who are under 21 years of age. At the 
second session of the Legislature the Act was amended to provide for its adminis- 
tration by the Board of Industrial Relations appointed under the Hours of Work 
Act passed during that session, and to permit the Board to fix overtime rates for 
_time worked in excess of the maximum number of hours permitted by the Hours of 
Work Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan was consolidated and amended. 
As before, the Act applies to female employees in shops and factories in cities, and 
the Board is empowered with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
to extend its provisions to other parts of the province and to male employees in 
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establishments to which the Act applies. In October, 1936, an Order in Council 
was issued extending the provisions of the Act to cover male employees in shops and 
factories in cities. ‘The new Act also provides for stricter inspection of the premises 
and records of an employer. 

In British Columbia, the Male Minimum Wage Act and the Female Minimum 
Wage Act were amended to empower the Board of Industrial Relations to regulate 
“conditions of labour and employment” as defined in the Act. 

An amendment in the Ontario Minimum Wage Act stipulates that, except as 
otherwise permitted by the Board, wages must be paid in full in cash or by cheque 
payable at par at the place where the work is performed by the employee. Any 
agreement between employer and employee to waive or forego any provisions of 
the Act or to refund any part of the wages paid is rendered invalid and the making 
of such an agreement is an offence by the employer. The Board may negotiate a 


settlement of a wage claim and if the employer fails to settle the claim, the Board 


may obtain an order for payment from a magistrate. 


The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act provides for the appointment of a Fair 


Wage Officer to hear complaints and inquire into the wages, hours, and.conditions . 


of labour prevailing in any trade, industry, or business, and, where these are found 
to be inadequate or unfair, to call a conference of representatives of employers. and 


workers in such trade, to be presided over by an independent person appointed by — 


the Minister, for the purpose of effecting a voluntary adjustment. A report on the 
conference must be made to the Minister and may be referred by him to the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Utilities. Whether an investigation or a conference has 
been held or not, the Board may establish fair rates of wages and maximum hours 
for which such wages shall be paid and may fix rates for overtime. Different orders 
may be made for different establishments in the same trade and special rates fixed 
for part-time or handicapped workers or apprentices. 


In Ontario, statutory provision was made for the first time for “fair wages” 
on public works. The Government Contracts Hours and Wages Act is generally 
similar to the Dominion Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act of 1935. Persons 
employed on construction works undertaken by the Provincial Government, by 
contract, and on works towards which provincial aid is granted must be paid “‘fair 
wages” and have an 8-hour day and 44-hour week. The conditions do not apply 
to the purchase of materials or equipment for use in the work contemplated under a 
contract of sale and purchase. The Act is to be construed subject to the Industrial 
Standards Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the Public and Other Works Wages 
Act. 


The Industrial Standards Act of Nova Scotia is similar to the Industrial Stand- 


ards Act, 1935, of Ontario but applies only to private building and construction in 
Halifax and Dartmouth. The Act enables the Minister of Labour, on petition of the 
employers or workers, to call a conference of employers and workers for the purpose 


of aiding them in negotiating an agreement as to wages and hours. The Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council may declare such an agreement to be binding on all persons 


engaged in the industry if, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, it was arrived — 
at by a proper and sufficient representation of employers and employees. The 
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Government may appoint inspectors to assist in enforcing the Act and agreements. 
A-joint board to hear complaints and assist in enforcing the agreements may be set 


up’ by: the parties to any agreement. 


“The Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act of Quebec was amended 
to enable several claims against the same employer to be joined in the same suit, 
and to bring persons violating the wage terms of an agreement under the penalty 
clauses of the Act. Another amendment was designed to make it clear that the 
Act applies to all persons employing workers in the building trades subject to the 
exemptions for workmen permanently employed in the maintenance of religious 


or charitable institutions or. manufacturing establishments. 


Amendments in the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario merely clarify the 
meaning of the Act as regards the scope of the agreements on wages and hours. 
Heavier penalties are provided for second or subsequent violations of the legal rates 
or hours. Power to set up a joint board to aid in enforcing a schedule of wages and 


| hours is now vested in the Minister, and the Board is authorized to fix special rates 


for handicapped workers. 


In Alberta and Nova Scotia provision was made for fixing hours of labour and 
wages of drivers of public service and commercial vehicles, but in Alberta the law 
will not come into force until proclaimed. 


The Hours of Work Act of Alberta provides for an eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week for female workers and for a nine-hour day and fifty-four-hour week 
for male workers and for a weekly rest day in any industry, trade or business except 
farming and domestic service. The Act, however, is not to affect the provisions of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. The Act is to be administered by the Board of 
Industrial Relations, consisting of not more than five persons. Provision is made 
for exemption from the daily and weekly limit of hours. Persons in supervisory, 
managerial or confidential positions are exempt. Provision for the application of the 
statute and for permanent and temporary exceptions are similar to those of the 
British Columbia Hours of Works Act and of the Eight-Hour Day Convention of 
the International Labour Conference. The Board may investigate conditions in any 
industry and prescribe that maximum hours for any employee shall be less than 
those fixed by the Act, determine rest periods and generally, make regulations re- 
garding hours and conditions of work. 


The Fire-Departments Hours of Labour Act of British Columbia was extended 
to apply to any place in which there is a paid fire department and to grant officers 
and other employees of fire departments two full days off duty each week in addition 
to the periods off duty under the Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act. 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act of Saskatchewan, applying only to cities, was 
amended to give statutory exemption only to persons employed solely as watchmen, 
janitors, or in managerial positions and to those not usually employed for more than 
five hours per day. 


The Quebec Forest Operations Commission Act of 1934 was repealed. This 
Act required timber limit holders and contractors cutting timber on Crown lands to 


_ furnish certain information, including the wages of employees, the methods of 
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calculation and payment, deductions, fines, etc., prices charged for articles sold to 
employees, and for transportation, medical and other services, hours of labour, 
sanitary conditions, food, and work hazards. The above information was required 
to be posted at the camp and any employee paid lower wages than those reported 
might claim the difference in a civil action. 

The Apprenticeship Acts of British Columbia and Ontario were amended to 
enable persons over 21 years of age to become apprentices. Another amendment 
to the Ontario Act authorizes the appointment of a provincial advisory committee 
for each designated trade or group of trades. With the approval of the Apprentice- 
ship Board and the Government, a committee may make regulations as to the age 
and number of apprentices, length of apprenticeship and other matters affecting its 
relation to the trade. Such committees are to consist of five members representing 
equally employers and employees with an official of the Department of Labour. 
Provision is also made for the assessment of employees as well as employers in a 
trade in order to meet the costs of the apprenticeship scheme in that trade. 

In Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, statutory provision was made for 
continued co-operation with the Dominion Government in dealing with unemploy- 
ment. In the other provinces laws enacted for that purpose in previous years were 
still in effect. 

The Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare Act of Alberta provides for a bureau 
under a Commissioner of Relief and Public Welfare, who is to make provision out — 
of moneys voted by the Legislature for the maintenance of transient indigents and _ 
for their care and treatment in illness, to superintend the collection of statistics and 
information relating to indigency and relief and to supervise the administration of — 
such Acts and relief measures as may be assigned to the Bureau. The Act also 
requires municipalities to provide relief for their residents, defines ‘‘residence”’, and - 
enables a municipality providing relief for a resident of another municipality to 
claim reimbursement. 

In British Columbia the Residence and Responsibility Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, stipulates that where the authority of a local area is liable 
to provide relief, health and welfare services or to contribute to their cost, such 
assistance is to be given only to residents of the area and the responsibility of the 
local authority is limited by the Act. ‘Resident’ is defined and provision made 
for the appointment of a Board of Arbitration to settle disputes. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may make regulations to define more clearly the residence of. 
any person and to discourage the undue removal of destitute persons from one area 
to another. 

The Direct Relief Act of Saskatchewan enables a municipal council to grant 
relief to indigents, whether residents of the municipality or not, and to provide 
medical and hospital care for an indigent who is not a resident, defines “‘residence”’ 
for purposes of the Act, and provides that a municipality may recover sums ex- 
pended for the relief of a resident of another municipality. ‘The transportation of 
indigents from one municipality to another for the purpose of transferring the burden 
of relief is prohibited except at the request of the other municipality. 

In Ontario the Unemployment Relief Act, 1935, was amended to authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make regulations for the establishment of a — 
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system of registration with respect to employment in relation to unemployment 


and unemployment relief. 


The Tradesmen’s Qualification Act of Alberta may be applied by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to certain specified trades, such as plumbing, electrical work, 
welding, trades engaged in the construction of automobile engines, boilers, radios, and 
refrigerators. The Act may be applied also to any trade in which 66 p.c. of the 
persons engaged have petitioned to have it so applied. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may prohibit any person who does not hold a certificate of competency 
carrying on a trade to which the Act applies. Boards of examiners may be appoint- 
ed and standards of proficiency prescribed in any such trade. 

The Health Insurance Act of British Columbia provides for a compulsory scheme 


of health insurance to be administered by a Health Insurance Commission con- 
sisting of a Chairman, and not more than four members assisted by a Technical 
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Advisory Council of not more than six persons. The Act applies to all employees 
earning $1,800 per annum or less with the exception of farm workers. Certain classes 


_ of employees, including domestic servants and casual and part-time workers, may be 


exempted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on recommendation of the Com- 


“mission. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may also exempt members of an 
_ established industrial medical-service plan which assures its members and their 
_ dependants of a standard of service equal at least to the services of a physician and 


hospital care in all cases of ordinary illness. The Commission, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may extend the provisions of the Act to 
persons earning between $1,800 and $3,000 per annum who, on Jan. 1, 1936, were 
members of an industrial medical-service plan which ceases to provide such service. 


_ Persons who are outside the scope of the compulsory scheme may become voluntary 


contributors. The scheme is to be financed by contributions from employers and 
employees, the former paying 2 p.c. of their wages and the latter 1 p.c. of 
their payroll for insured persons. The minimum weekly contribution is 20 cents 
for each insured employee from the employer and 35 cents from the employee, or 
such smaller sum as may be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
maximum is 35 cents for each insured employee from the employer and 70 cents 
from the employee. Special rates may be fixed for persons in seasonal or irregular 
employment, but the annual contributions in respect of such persons may not ex- 
ceed $18 from the employer and $36 from the employee. Voluntary contributors 
bear the full cost of insurance for themselves and their dependants. Benefits 
include medical and surgical care, hospital maintenance ina public ward for a period 


not exceeding ten consecutive weeks for any one illness, and laboratory, X-ray and 
_ other services. Drugs, medicines, and dressings are also included, subject to the 


condition that the Commission may require a portion of the cost not exceeding one- 
half to be paid by the insured person. 

The Mothers’ Pensions Act of British Columbia was amended to permit the 
granting of an allowance to a mother who was formerly a British subject either by 


birth or naturalization and to provide for an additional payment of $7.50 per month 


in cases where the husband of a mother is totally disabled and is living with her. 


The maximum assessed value of real property used as a home and owned by a 


mother eligible for an allowance was inereased from $2,000 to $2,500. 
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An amendment in the Alberta Mothers’ Allowances Act reduces the proportion 
of the allowance payable by the municipality from 50 to 25 p.c. A wife deserted, 
without reasonable cause, for five years or longer is made eligible for an allowance. 

An amendment in the Department of Trade and Industry Act of Alberta, makes 
the Act applicable to producers and manufacturers as well as to wholesale dealers, 
and the clauses are repealed which provided that it should not apply to the retail 
sale of second-hand goods or goods advertised in a bona fide mail-order catalogue and 


fom M4 


sold in the course of a bona fide mail-order business. The Minister may now re-_ 


commend to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that a trade not covered by the 
statute shall be brought within its scope. The amendment stipulates that codes 
must be approved by a majority of persons engaged in the trade or by the persons 
owning over 50 p.c. of the aggregate capital invested. Formerly such codes had to 
be approved by 66 p.c. of the persons engaged, or by those owning 66 p.c. of the ag- 
gregate capital. Maximum as well as minimum prices for commodities may now be 
fixed. Provision is made also for the appointment of the Price Spreads Board of from 
three to five persons to inquire into the production, supply, distribution or sale of 


any goods or merchandise or to any trade or industry to which the Act applies. — 


After such inquiry, the Board may fix maximum or minimum prices or both for the 


sale or purchase of such goods by wholesale and retail or for services or work done. _ 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and 
monopolies against the public interest will be found at pp. 765-770 of the 1927-28 
Year Book under the heading ‘‘Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade”. The article outlines the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act 
and reviews the principal cases dealt with under the Act up to that time. A brief 
statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the Criminal Code, the - 
Customs Tariff, the Excise Act and the Patent Act is included. A further section 
of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the investigation of com-_ 
bines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act of 1919. 2 

The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates, “‘to provide for the inves- 
tigation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers’’, and declares to be unlawful 
only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others”. The | 
penalty section of the statute provides that any person who is a party or privy to 
or knowingly assists in the formation or operation of a combine is guilty of an_ 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two years 
imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is 
also made in the Act for the reduction or removal of the customs duty on any article 
of commerce, among the manufacturers or dealers in which there exists a combine, 
the operation of which is facilitated by the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court 
may revoke a patent if there is evidence to show that the holder of such patent has” 
made use of his exclusive rights to limit production or competition unduly, to en-— 
hance prices unreasonably, or to restrain or injure trade. 

Combines Legislation in 1936.—The administration of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act continued under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Trade and In- 
dustry Commission during 1936. The reference for determination of the consti- 


| 
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tutional validity of the Act establishing this Commission was before the courts 
throughout the year. 


In 1935 the Combines Investigation Act had been amended to provide that 
not only evidence given orally, but also any documents required to be produced in 
an investigation under the Act might not be used in subsequent criminal proceedings. 
During the session of 1936 a Bill was introduced to restore the Act in this particular 
to what it had been prior to the amendment of 1935. The Senate refused to accept 
the amendment and the Act remained without change. The Prime Minister ex- 
pressed the intention of the Government to introduce in the session of 1937 a Bill 


_ amending the statute as proposed in the 1936 Bill and in other respects. 


Combines Cases in 1935-36.—The Dominion Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion, consisting of the three members of the Tariff Board, was charged with the 


administration of the Combines Investigation Act under the provisions of the Do- 


minion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935, which came into effect on 
Oct. 1, 1935. On Nov. 5, 1935, the Commission Act was referred by Order in 
Council to the Supreme Court of Canada for decision as to its constitutional validity. 
In June, 1936, the Supreme Court pronounced the opinion that Section 14, dealing 


_ with price and production agreements, and Sections 19 and 20, concerning a “‘Canada 


Standard” trade mark, were unconstitutional. This decision was the subject of an 
appeal and cross-appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. No 
decision had been delivered by the latter body at the close of 1936. As a result of 


_ these developments no extensive investigations were conducted under the Com- 


bines Investigation Act during the fiscal year 1935-36. 


An investigation into the importation and distribution of anthracite coal in 
Canada, indicated in the Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parliament on 
Feb. 6, 1936, was conducted under the Inquiries Act. Dr. H. M. Tory was appointed 
as a Commissioner to conduct this investigation. Hearings were begun at Montreal 
on July 8, 1936, and public sessions were held at Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Halifax, 
Saint John, and Ottawa. At the end of 1936 the investigation had not been com- 
pleted. . 


Various preliminary inquiries were made, as in previous years, in connection 
with complaints relating to trade practices in particular industries, alleged to affect 
unfairly certain classes of persons and to be injurious to the public. For reasons 
already indicated this work was of a more limited nature in the latter part of the 
fiscal year. ~~ 


Section 14.—Mothers’ Allowances. © 
Six of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 


mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province of 
Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 


_ followed by the other western provinces and’by Ontario and Nova Scotia. The 


Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect. 

All the Mothers’ Allowances Acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all provinces 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife, whose husband is physically or men- 


tally incapacitated. The section in the Alberta Act bringing the wife of a physically 


disabled man within its scope, has, however, not been proclaimed. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, deserted wives are 
paid an allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates 
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of penal institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the mother must be a British subject, or the widow or wife of a 
British subject. Allowances may be paid to a foster-mother under certain conditions 
in all the provinces but Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, allowances are payable in respect of two 
or more dependent children, but an allowance is payable for one child under 16 if 
there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. In the other provinces, allowances 
are payable in respect of one or more dependent children, but in Manitoba, under 
the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect of an only child, or an only child 
under 15 years of age unless the mother is temporarily or permanently unable to 
care for the child. A dependent child is a child under 16 years of age in British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, 
a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is deemed to be dependent. In Manitoba, only 
children under 15 are regarded as dependent unless they are invalids. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, and Ontario, the cost of the allowances 


is divided between the province and the municipalities concerned. In Ontario, . 


however, the Provincial Treasury bears the whole cost of allowances payable to 
persons resident in the provisional judicial districts (northern Ontario) of the 


province and not in cities. In Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, - 


the whole cost is carried by the province. 


Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, an additional 
$7 -50 for each other child under 16 years of age, and a further $7-50 in cases where 
the husband of the mother is totally disabled and is living with her. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by 
statute. In the other provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act 
has power to fix the rate of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother 
and one child is $35 per month in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 population and 
$25 in a rural district, with an additional $5 for every child in each case. In Sas- 
katchewan, under the terms of an Order in Council of January, 1936, maximum 


monthly payments range from $8 to a mother with one child to $44 to a mother 


with ten or more children. 

In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50, 
excluding allowance for winter fuel, with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven 
or more children. In Alberta, the allowance is determined by the special circum- 
stances in each case, the maximum payment ranging from $25 per month to a 
mother with one child, to $50 per month where there are five children. 

Table 31 shows the number assisted and the expenditure on mothers’ allowances 
in the provincial fiscal years ended 1935:— 


31.—Mothers' Allowances in Canada, fiscal year 1934-35. 


Number Assisted. 
Province. — Benet 
Families. |} Children. tye 
No. No. $ 

Alberta (yeariended Mario ls csse cre aameite ist stlstesunter Gcelrnune ei eaiey: 1,573 3,794 462,252 
British ColumbiaiGyeanended Marv3l) te.c0 costa eae eee eer 1,410 2,922 589,621 
Manitoba:(year endeds A priled0)) icc cateay teks fos actuals cchdeds o avert gribscieins 1,110 3,302 440, 768 
Nova Scotia (year ended Nov. 30)!..... LPT e dt aoe hae ree 1,239 3,720 413,997 
Ontario-(vear-ended.Mara3h)2etrassnr. semieie ts tieiss« « teseyrontaeobele. 4) retaiele 7,875 22,417 1,382,081 
Saskatchewan (year ended April’30)). 5 .2.2..2..2¢..0+ce+-+ eee vese 2,826 7,368 440,580 — 
wees ke ee es ea ie a ee iia ad i ee er 

1 Owing to change in fiscal year, figures are for fourteen months. 2 Owing to change in fiscal year, 


figures are for five months only. 
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PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 


general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 


to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 


back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


_Average index numbers, weighted according to the average numbers of employees 


in each group, as shown in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, are also given. Weighting 
has not been applied within groups. In groups by occupations or industries such as 
these, weighting makes comparatively little difference as rates of wages for the 
various classes of labour tend to rise and fall to the same extent even in different 
localities. In the three groups, common factory labour, miscellaneous factory 
trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index numbers being calculated from samples, 


the averages are automatically weighted by the number of samples which vary 
_ according to the number of workers in the various occupations and industries. 


The upward movement which appeared in the index numbers for some groups in 
1934 became ee in 1935 and continued in 1936 except for steam railways. 


*See pp. 774-783 of fie 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages pete of the Census of 1921”’ 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931”’ 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-36. 
Norr.—Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


ib : Com- | Miscel- | Logging} General 
pe Metal P ae re rhe eed Coal mon |laneous| and | Average, 
Year. ing. | Trades. & aie - | Mining.|Factory|Factory| Saw- | Weight- 


Trades Trades.| ways. | ways. Labour.| Trades.|milling.| ed.! 
ROLS. SAN Se 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 100-0 
BO 14s, Sie... 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4 101-0 | 101-4 | 101-9} 161-0] 103-2 94°7 101-3 
| Maes eee eae 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-0 106-2 89-1 102-2 
BIG ieee een: 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 111-7 110-4 115-1 109-5 109-5 
DY Bae ce 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6 130-8 129-2 128-0 130-2 125-6 
BOTS y, eh mewt 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 147-2 
SS ee eee 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170:5 180-2 180-2 169-8 173-4 
Ue ee 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 221-0 197-7 215-3 216-8 202:7 207-7 
TEARS ee nem 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 208-3 190-6 202-0 152-6 189-9 
aD ais 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 180-2 
ESR SSE a ae 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 181-7 196-1 170-4 184-2 
ER ene ae 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-2 197-6 183-1 186-4 
BODE SE Seisocs 2.86% 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 186-3 195-5 178-7 185-1 
BOGUS. javerexse 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 187-3 196-7 180-8 186-3 
Beate pr es triers 179°3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 187-7 199-4 182-8 190-4 
ee ele Se be 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-1 200-9 184-3 192-2 
ae concn ot 197-5 184-6 202-3 198-6 204-3 168-9 187-8 202-1 185-6 196-0 
BAU ews ess 5 203 -2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204-3 169-4 188-2 202-3 183-9 197-1 
OSS ee 195-7 182-9 205-1 198-6 199-2 169-4 183-4 197-3 163-0 189-1 
Ae ga 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-1 183-9 164-0 173-6 184-3 141-3 177-7 
eo ce s.2 158-0 169-2 184-3 182-7 179-7 161-9 168-1 175-7 121-7 168-3 
st a ee 154-8 168-0 183-5 182-4 173-7 162-9 170-8 180-5 145-1 170-5 
SO 159-8 169-7 184-5 183-7 183-9 165-8 174-9 184-7 152-3 175-4 
le ae ae 160-8 | 170-1] 185-2 185-5 | 183-9 | 165-9 | 179-7] 188-8 | 165-9. 178-6 


1 Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
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Rates of wages and hours of labour-in 1986 in various trades in the largest cities. 
of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ‘“‘Wages and Hours of Labour in. Canada, 1929, 1935 and 
1936’, published by the Department of Labour..as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette, January, 1937. 


2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1936.1 


Occupation. 


1. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 
and masons. . 
Carpenters..... 
Electrical 


Stonecutters.... 
Labourers...... 
2. Metal 
Trades— 
Blacksmiths... 
Boilermakers. . 
Machinists..... 
Moulders... 

3. Printing 
Trades— 
Compositors, 
machine an 
hand, news... 

Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, job.. 


Pressmen, news}24 a 


Pressmen, job..}24 et 
3 


Bookbinders... 
Bindery girls... 


4, Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen?.,. 
Linemen....... 


Electricians.... 
Trackmen and 
labourers..... 

5. Unskilled Fac- 
- tory Labour. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. 
Wages |Hours||) Wages |Hours] Wages |Hours|/) Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
Hour. |Week.]| Hour. |Week. How. Week. Hour. |Week. 

$ $ $ $ 

-973 44 -70—-90} 40-48 -90 40 1-00 44 

-60 44 -60--70} 40-48 -80 40 75 44 

-80 44 65--70| 40-48 1-00 40 -85 44 
50--55 44 -60} 40-48 -75 40 -70 44 
70--80 44 70—-80} 40-48 -90 40 1-00 44 

75 44 65--75} 40-48 -90 40 -90 44 
65--70 44 60--70) 40-44 -824 40 -70 44 

-70 44 50--75| 40-44 873 40 -90 44 
30--40} 44-48 35--40} 40-48 50--60} 40-48] -373--423] 44-48 

-583—-80} 40-44 -40—-80} 40-55 50—-70) 40-54 -40--70| 44-50 
-55--80} 40-44 -50—-80} 40-50 55--70} 40-44 -55--72 50 
-58%—-80| 40-44 -50--75| 40-55 -50--80} 40-50 50--75) 44-50 
-60--65| 44-48 -50-—-65} 40-50 -50--80} 40-50 -50-—-70} 40-50 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
per per per per 
Week Week Week Week 
32-00 48|/36 -00- 48 47-50} 463 40-00 46 
45-50 
.125-00- —--|-: 44—48/131-20- 44—48)133 -00- 44-48 35-20} 44-48 
33°45 40- 40-00 
481/32 -00- 48 46-50 48 39-00 48 
-00 43-00 
44—48)|31-20- 44—48}133 -00- 44-48 35-20 44-48 
: 36-00 40-00 
27-00- 44—48//31-20- 48||33 -00- 44-48]| 33-00- 44-48 
35-00 36-00 40- 38 
11-00) 44-48) 12-50- 48]|12 -00- 44—48]/11-00- 44-48 
15-00 18 18-00 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
per per per per 
Hour. Hour. Hour. Hour. 

-58 60 -51 54 -60 44 . 42 
+53--74 44 -47—-51) 40-48 72--78 44 45--84 44 
48--74| 44-56 -34—-58 40 54--81 44)| -394—-65| 44-48 
69--74 44 -51--61 40 60--79| 44-48 -538--65| 44-48 
35--47 44 31 48 45--58 48 +393 48 
-30--40| 44-55) +223--501 32-60)  -20--50| 25-54 -30--50| 44-55 


Vancouver. 


Hours 
per 4 
Week 


Wages 
per 
Hour. 


44-48 


44-48 
44-48 
44-48 


-63| 49am 
40-48 


44-48 
44 5 


| 
44 | 
40-50 


1 For statistics of the wages and hours of peaioeces of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coa] mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years to 1929, are given. 
in Drumheller, Alta., in 1933; in 1985 in both districts 5 p.c. was restored. On steam railways deductions of # 
10 p.c. were in effect during 1932, 1933, 1935 and 1936; 15 p.c. in 1934; running trades 20 p.c. for six months in — 


1933. 


factories for certain cities was given in this section. 


the five cities of Table 2 it is included under sub-heading 5 of the stub. 
length of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto, ~ 


a Winnipeg; Vancouver 6 cents extra. 


2 Maximum rates based on 4 


Wages in coal mines of Nova Scotia were reduced 10 p.c. in 1932, and 


In editions of the Year Book prior to 1933 a ‘table showing the wages and hours of common labour in — 
The information for 1936 can be found at p. 54 of ‘‘Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada’, published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1937. For 


i 


3 Deduction of 5 p.c. 1932-34; 23 p.c. in 1935; no deduction in 


hl 
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Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


All of the provinces in Canada except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
have in effect legislation providing for minimum wages for female employees in 
certain industries and occupations thr ough boards which establish and enforce the 
minimum rates, and there is also legislation for the restriction of hours of labour. 
(See Section 12 of Part I on Labour Legislation in 1936). In Nova Scotia the leg- 
islation is applicable to females only, but in the other provinces it applies to males 
in certain respects. In New Brunswick a statute was passed in 1930 to come into 
force on proclamation, but it has not yet been proclaimed. Hours of labour are 
regulated in some of the provinces by the minimum wage boards but in the others 
only under the factory acts, etc. 


Minimum wage rates for males separately had been established prior to 1934 
toa slight extent only in British Columbia since 1925 and in Manitoba since 1931, 
but in 1934 orders were issued or extended to apply to large numbers of male workers 
‘in these two provinces. Also in 1934 wage rates were established under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act in Quebec and under the Forestry Com- 
‘mission Acts in Quebec and New Brunswick. The Industrial Standard Acts of 
Ontario and Alberta in 1935, and that of Nova Scotia in 1936, provided for the 
establishment of wage scales in various industries for all employees. A supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for January, 1937, on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 
in 1929, 1935 and 1936 contains an appendix giving, in some detail, ee aes as 
to hours and minimum wages for males as well as for females. 


Information as to minimum wage rates for work under Dominion Government 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, clothing, etc., ap- 
pears in the paragraphs on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Diam t 
of Labour at pp. 734-735. 
| 
Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 

The accompanying table gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours for which these rates are payable under the orders of the various pro- 
vincial boards and commissions in effect at the end of 1936. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages with hours of labour in the provinces and industries affected, 
and while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, it has 
been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate any 
more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


| For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
various provincial boards. These have been given in some detail in the Labour 
razette from time to time as issued, and in summary form in the Wages and Hours 
Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1937. In some provinces these orders 
nelude regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary conditions, etc. The 
doards have power to issue licences for lower rates of pay for handicapped workers 
ind to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 
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a acer NNO ST a ea es Ek ee 
3.—Minimum Wage Rates for Female Workers in Canada Under 


Nors.—For further details regarding minimum wage rates for females, see pp. 94-104 of Wages and 
J en a ae 


Nova Scotia.! Quebec.? Ontario.’ 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week. Week. 
Industry. 
Hours ||____ Hours Hours 
per per fhe 
Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,} Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors,| Week. 
Experi- | Learn- Exxperi-| Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. jers, etc. enced.8 Jers, etc. enced. jers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 | Manufacturing......... 10-:00- |6-00- 44-50|9-00- {6 -00- 44-55||10-00- |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-509} 11-009 12-50} 11-0012 


2 | Fruit and vegetable 
Cannings. se. se Mee - - - - - — 1118-25 c. |15-20 c. - 
per hr. | per hr. 


3 | Laundering, dry clean-|10-00- {6-00- 44-50||18-22 c. |13-20 c. - 11-00- |7-00- 48-54 
Ai OUC ssc hice te ati 11-00} 10-00 per hr. | per hr. 12-50} 11-00 
4 | Retail'stores........... 10-00- |6-00- 44-50/8-00- |6-00- 40-60/8-00- |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-50'} 10-0010 12-50} 11-00 
5 | Hotels, restaurants, 10-00- |8-00- 44—50/|15 -00- - — ||20-26 c. - - 
LCE cones cites anes — 11-00 10-00 22-001 per hr. 
6 | Hairdressing, etc...... 10-00- |6-00- 481110-00- |6-00- 48]10-00— |4-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-50} 11-00 12-5013} 10-50 
7 | Theatres and amuse- 
ment places......... - ~ - - - — |11-00-- - 48-54 
12-504 
8 |POMCES. crete es cccc eres 10-00- |7-00- 48 - - - |8-00- |6.00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 12-5015} 11-00 
9 | Telephone operators...|9-00- __|6-00- 44-50 - = - |7-00-  |5-00- 48 
11-00} 10-00 12-50} 11-00 


wl ee EE eee Se eee eee 
1 Rates apply to cities and incorporated towns. 
2 Rates vary according to population and industry, the higher rates for Montreal and district. 
3 Rates vary according to locality and population. 
4 Rates apply generally throughout province, also to male workers in many cases and to boys under 18 
in cities. 
6 Only in cities and within a radius of 5 miles; applies to males as well as females. 


6 Apply to centres with more than 600 population, and to Banff, Lake Louise, Waterton Lake Park and 
Jasper, except in case of ‘‘Fruit and vegetable canning, etc.’’ (where rates given apply throughout the 
province), and except in case of telephone operators. 


7 Rates apply throughout the province. Provision made for washing, curing, packing, etc., (except 


canning) of fish as follows: experienced—$15-50 per week (48 hours) or 32 7/24 cents per hour; minors, learners, — 


etc.—$12-75 to $14-75 per week. 


8 In some industries, instead of a graduated scale according to experience, stipulated percentages of — 
female workers in each establishment must receive the ful] minimum wage, while the remainder may work | 


at lower minimum rates. 
9 Hourly rates are fixed for certain industries: adults, experienced—19 to 25 cents per hour, minors, — 
learners, etc.—123 to 19 cents. 


10 Includes departmental and chain stores, also wholesale establishments. 

11 Hotels, per month with room and board. Restaurants: 17 and 15 cents per hour. a 
12 Custom millinery trades not in factories: minors, ]earners, etc.—$5-00 to $10-00. 

13 Shoe shine parlours in Toronto only, all including learners $12-50 (under separate order). 

14 Or 25 to 30 cents per hour. : 

15 Apply also to elevator operators including learners (under separate order). 

16 Apply also to departmental stores and mail-order houses (under separate order). 


17 Higher rate applies to Winnipeg and district, and Brandon at any time; to Portage la Prairie, May to 
October; and to any summer resort, June to September. 


| 


{ 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dee. 31, 1936. 
Hours of Labour, Report No. 19, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1937. 


Manitoba.‘ Saskatchewan.5 Alberta.§ British Columbia.7 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week, Week. Week. 


Hours Hours Hours Hours 


: per per er per 
Adults, | Minors,| Week. Adults,| Minors,| Week. Adults,| Minors,| Week: || 4 quits, Minors, | Veek. 
Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-:00- |6-00- 48|| 12 -0020/6 -00- 12-50}6-00- 48} 14-00/7-00- 48] 1 
12-00} 11-0012 11-002 11-0024 13-00 
- - = - - 12-50)9 -00- 48|27c. 25c. -|2 
10-00 per hr. | per hr. 
10-00- |6-00- 48|| 13-0021/6-00- 12-50/9 -50- 48}  13-50/8-00- 48] 3 

12-00} 11-00 11-0621 11-50 12-00 

12-006/8 -00- 48], 14-0022/6-00- 12-50}7-50- 52) 12-7523|7-50- 48] 4 
11-0016 12-0022 11-00 12-0028 

9-60- 9-60 48], 12-0023/6-00- 12 -5025/9 -00- 48} 14-0029} 12-00% 48| 5 

12-0017 9.0028 11-0025 

12-00/8-00- 48 13 -00/6-00- 14-0066 -00- 48] 14-2530)10-00- 48! 6 
11-00 12-00 12-0026 13-00 

12-0018 e 48 a = 14-00 : 481 14-2531|10-00- 48| 7 
13-00 

12-5019/8 -00- 44 - - 14-0027/7 -50- 48]| 15-00%2/11-00- 48| 8 
11-5019 12-0027 14-00% 

! 3 = = 2 = 14-00]7-50- 48] 15-0033/11-00- 48) 9 
12-00 13 -0033 


18 Ticket sellers and ushers, less than 40 hours a week—30 cents per hour. No minor to be employed. 
19 Winnipeg, St. Boniface, and St. James only. 


| 0 Factory order includes garages and automobile service stations. Part time: adults—30 cents per 
hour; minors, learners, etc.—20 and 25 cents. See footnote 5. 


*1 Includes fur-sewing, dress-making, and millinery establishments. 
*2 Includes mail-order houses; exempts druggists, drug apprentices, foot or bicycle delivery boys. 


*3 Or 25 cents per hour. Inexperienced adults—$9-00 per week or 20 cents per hour. Order exempts 
bell boys, elevator operators and porters. Kitchen help—$10-00 per week or 21 cents per hour. 


*4 Millinery shops, $4-00 to $10-00 per week. 
25 Rates for a 7-day week as follows: experienced—$14-50; apprentices—$10-50 to $13-00. 
6 Personal service order applies also to garages and operation of elevators, including male employees. 


_ 77 Includes attendants in physicians’ or dentists’ offices, cash girls, telegraph operators and assistants 
in post offices. 


28 For week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less: adults, experienced— 
M4 ee he minimum of $1-40 per day; minors, learners, etc.—20 to 30 cents with minimum of $1-00 to 
+25 per day. 


_ . Order includes chambermaids in lodging houses and elevator operators. There is a separate order 
or janitresses in apartment houses. 


_ ® Personal service order includes attendants at garages and service stations, drivers of motor cars, etc., 
or all of whom (except those under 18) the rate is $14-25 per week. 


%t Ushers, including learners—$14-25 for 36-48 hours per week, $10-00 for 18-36 hours; for legal holidays 
ind special matinees—30 cents per hour with minimum of 75 cents per day. 


_ ® For week of 373 hours or more. For less than 373 hours: adults, experienced—40 cents rer Lour 
ninors, learners, etc.—30 to 373 cents. A minimum of 4 hours pay in any one day. 


53 Order includes telegraph employees. 
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In the preceding table figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. There is wide variation in the rates 
for such classes in the several industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies considerably, from three months to three years. Probationary periods 
without pay are allowed in some cases—beauty parlours, millinery, dressmaking in 
shops, etc. ‘The number of learners and apprentices is usually restricted to 25 p.c. 
of the employees. Where no rates for minors, learners, etc., are shown the rates 
for experienced adults apply. | 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the minimum 
wage legislation provides that, in certain respects, men and boys may not be em- 
ployed at rates lower than the minimum rates set for female employees. In Saskat- 
chewan all-orders of the Minimum Wage Board apply to male as well as female 
workers. Other provisions for minimum wage rates for male employees are outlined 
in the Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1937, pp. 
126-147, a summary of which follows. 


In New Brunswick, the Forest Operations Commission during 1936 established. 
for stream-driving a minimum rate of $2 per day and board net, or its equivalent in 
case of piece work. For booming and sorting a minimum rate of 20 cents an hour, 
was set. For cutting, yarding and handling a minimum rate of $27 and an average: 
rate of $31 per month and board net were fixed. 


In Quebec, the Minister of Lands and Forests informed all timber limit holders 
that a minimum of $40 per month with board must be paid on penalty of withdrawal 
of certain concessions. 


In Manitoba, in any industry except farming, market gardening, or domesti¢ 
service, no person over eighteen years of age may be paid less than $12 per week of 
48 hours or 25 cents per hour in any city, in certain suburban localities and in sum-, 
mer resorts, while in the rest of the province the minimum rate is $10 per week of 
48 hours or 21 cents per hour. For boys under eighteen in factories, garages, and 
retail stores the minimum rates are $8 per week during the first six months, $9 
during the second six months and $10 thereafter in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon. 
The same rates apply for boys in laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments in 

‘Winnipeg and St. Boniface, also for boys in hotels and restaurants in certain lo- 
calities and in summer resorts. For bell boys and messenger boys in drug stores the 
minimum rate is $8 per week, with 15 cents per hour for part-time work for the 
latter. For apprentices the rates specified in the indenture must be approved by 
the Board. In manufacturing, repairing, etc., in department stores and in mail- 
order houses, the orders of the Board apply to males as wellas females. The Taxicab 
Act establishes for Greater Winnipeg a minimum of $15 per week or 35 cents per 
hour with a minimum of $1-40 per day, hours not to exceed twelve per day, six days 
per week. The Highway Traffic Act sets minimum rates for drivers of public pas- 
senger vehicles at $80 per month or $20 per week, nine hours per day, six days pet 
week. The Fair Wage Act provides for minimum wages and maximum hours on. 
public works under contract, and also on private construction work as defined in 
the Act, under schedules approved by the Minister of Public Works. 4 

In Saskatchewan, the Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, and an amendment t¢ 

the Public Services Vehicles Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum 

wage rates but none had been set by the end of 1936. - 
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In Alberta, a Male Minimum Wage Act was passed in 1936, but no orders had 
been issued by the end of the year. The Public Service Vehicles Act, 1936, provided 
for the minimum rate of $15 per week of six days. 


In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to 
all occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been issued 
as to the following: logging, sawmilling, shingle, and wood-working industries, 


_ baking, fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., shipbuilding, construction, the 


carpentry trade in Victoria and vicinity, transportation other than rail, water, or 
air, wholesale and retail establishments, barbering (excluding beauty parlors), 


elevator operators, janitors, stationary steam engineers, and first-aid attendants. 


In many instances the minimum rates for unskilled labour are 35 cents per hour for 


_ males over 21 years of.age, 25 cents for those between eighteen and twenty-one, with 


20 cents per hour for those under eighteen. In logging and construction the rates 
per hour are five to ten cents higher. 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by 
Order in Council in Certain Provinces. 


In Nova Scotia, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1936, minimum wage 
rates and standard hours have been fixed for bricklayers, carpenters, electrical 
workers, plumbers and steamfitters in Halifax and Dartmouth. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, 
wages and hours in agreements between representatives of employers and workers 
have been extended and made compulsory for all employers in the trade or industry 
in the district affected as follows: for the whole province in certain manufacturing 
industries, viz., boots and shoes, men’s and boys’ clothing (not work clothing), 


_ children’s clothing, women’s coats and suits, gloves, and furniture, also for granite 
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and stone quarrying; in most of the districts throughout the province for building 
trades and hairdressing trades; in Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Hull and the surrounding districts for bakeries ; in Montreal and district for the fur 
industry, for women’s and children’s millinery, also for longshoremen (inland navi- 
gation); in Montreal, Quebec, and Chicoutimi districts for printing trades; in 
Montreal and Quebec for ornamental iron and bronze work. 


In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, wages and hours schedules 


_ have been made obligatory by Order in Council for the following industries: most of 


the building trades in Toronto, the principal building trades in Ottawa and Windsor, 
and certain building trades in Kingston, St. Catharines, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
Brantford, London, Port Arthur, and Fort William; bakeries in the counties of 
Waterloo, Wellington, Perth, and Huron and in Ottawa; breweries, furniture 
factories, men’s and boys’ clothing factories, women’s cloak and suit factories, 
and millinery shops throughout the province; logging in the Port Arthur district; 
and also for barbers in Toronto and Windsor. 


In Alberta, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, schedules have been put 
into effect by Order in Council as follows: for the baking trade at Calgary, Edmonton, 
and the adjacent territory; the brewing industry throughout the province; certain 


_ building trades at Calgary, Edmonton, Wetaskiwin, and the surrounding territories. 
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Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 797-801 of the present volume. The 
former wage-carners index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates 
and in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is pre- 
sented in Table 4. . 


4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1936. 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


seam 


Month and Year. Food. F Sen Rent. Clothing.| Sundries. aie 
Bec... 1914s tA tine.; cari st ace Oeics 108 98 97 103 100 103 
THSOTAEOL DD Bake oe Nan eee hide ae oe 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Deess1OlGe. co ee ee es ets ae erie 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec, FOU See ee Pasar ek oe ees 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Deer 1918. Fe cee ae et eee 186 146 111 185 151 162 
DEG. LOU a cc cceke ere Mets ec ecerers ster attel 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Deer TO 20a irhak tS ee ecate ito ae eentiet ens 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dee 192 i a ee oe oe es 150 172 150 Led 173 161 
Deatr 1900 sa res iat. Sottpek socekew eee oe 142 177 155 162 . ibt4 1S 
Deere! 923). >. Mew eh a een ee nr 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Weert 19247, aero aoe ae oe whee tae eens 144 162 158 159 169 156 
TVGG LOS ee arate poeiere te ape 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Deere 26es eae: panics ener aed creas Merseerd 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec loot. Aa ee eee eee ee 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dee. * 1928 eS ste ee ee see ere ieee 154 Woe ibs 157 166 158 
Dec 1920 Fauld ett ie whee See oleae e Se 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dee: GSO ese ecko a deel ere 138 156 160 148 165 151 
PYSSSEL GS Ty, Sa oe See ee ee a ees 107 152 158 127 163 135 
1B oe CRU, Ph he OS ee Qa hoeGa on oe 96 145 | 141 114 161 125 
DEC LOSS are eo nee so Melones sehen ats 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Dees 1984 coche eusceee ce hrs ene ets 103 144 129 DUR 154 123 
PATI ee LODO s cre Bee sonnei cumgerentre ogc eee oe Wartecs 102 144 129 115 155 123 
HWebawles bree. Sec ae eek See. Sere 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mate g AOSD ic. ceric ce sie ater aeaico ae cena 104 143 129 113 155 124 
FNP Te Se io Arno Acetic cou So nee 102 143 129 113 155 12304 
May. 219352... cute cee 2 settee ra ore oe at ere oe 102 141 131 113 155 12355 
ATT Re OR he eta ea er area 5 tut eee ee 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Tuily lS DCE ae eee ee en nae aakrrr 103 139 131 113 154 123 
UN eek ORG eee oc GR So ODO ORE Dumond don crags ‘ 105 139 131 113 154 124 
SepterLOSO mee este eater terrane re otea scare 105 140 Bul 113 154 124 
Oct awl O8h od, cosek mek oun see ate etree 108 140 132 115 154 126 
NGWo LOB De erie ce a eee aes ncuetness 109 141 132 155 154 126 
Dee. Os bet seer tds. eee aera 111 141 132 115 154 127 
TaN ae | OBO crc eee eee ea ote ere canes tid 142 132 115 154 127 
Bebe LO8Gueeetaiaee fester cone tree 110 142 132 114 154 126 
1 Ev coin 021 oie eae a one Moe cho rie otc 111 142 132 114 154 126 
ADETIEUOSC deracn pinerhtaieds, cres-enee rye Nera dasoleteteh 107 142 125 114 154 125: 
Maye 1036s fick) nase pee acri Seana oe 106 141 133 114 154 125 
RTI OS Oates ore crea tae eon as cee eee 106 140 133 114 154 125 
JulyeelOBO wn. -~ coisa eet ere aera 109 140 133 114 154 126 
AU. PLOSOs a veucusye Metis ol Srnicteteeteopaee- aerate 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept aL OSGH ys acct civew aienershereretetctetat= -Hohaiele 113 140 138 114 153 127 
OCt ee OS Gree ee ee ecient & take 112 140 135 114 153 127 
INO Vr OB Oly aie estate ei neeranete te aie ar sterage omer 113 141 135 114 154 128 
Dees 19862 ese Peet. SS hicks Eee? 114 14 2s0rk 135 115 154 128 


1 The figures for ‘‘All Items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35 
p.c.; Fuel, 8 p.c.; Rent, 183 p.c.; Clothing, 183 p.c.; Sundries, 20 p.c. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year, 1931. 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. Of this number 1,947,957 were 
males and their earnings amounted to $1,804,942,500 or 85-93 p.c. of the total 
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earnings. Females reporting earnings numbered 528,457 and the total amount of 
their earnings was $295,610,200 or 14-07 p.c. of total earnings. The total weeks 
worked by wage-earners reporting earnings was 104,624,422. The number of weeks 
worked by the males was 80,003,048 or 76-47 p.c. of the total for both sexes, and 
the total for the females was 24,621,374 weeks or 23-53 p.c. of the grand total. 
Table 5 shows total earnings and average earnings by wage-earners in Canada and 
each province, by sex, for 1931 compared with 1921 and 1911. Table 6, pp. 802- 
803 of the 1936 Year Book gives an extended analysis of wage-earners, by industrial 
groups, for 1931. 


5.—Wage-Earners, Ten Years 
Earnings and Average 


of Age or Over, by Sey, Showing Total and Average 


15 years or over. 


In addition, 


Number of Weeks Employed 
Prior to the Dates of the Censuses, by Provinces, 


Nore.—At the 1911 Census only earnings and weeks em 
the Census at chief occupation were compiled. 


During the Twelve Months 
1911-31. 


ployed during the 12 months prior to the date of 


the information for that year is for wage-earners, 


; Total Number Reporting Total Average 
Province and Wage-Earners. Earnings. Earnings. Earnings. 
Census Year. eerie eee 

Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
$ $ 
P. E. Island— 
LUNG ee ee ae 7227 2,785 5,392 1,927 2,036, 600 401, 800 
i GUT Ren iat Ae onl 8,125 3,249 7,190 2,952 4,724,300 985, 200 
POST eR tess y teas 9,159 3,185 8,580 3,000 5,828,000 1,093,400 
Nova Scotia— 
7 ROT esse aa 82,776 19,459 71,469 15,394 34,389,800} 3,568,200 
1 USS ian i ncaa 93,314 24,770 88,690 22,957 78,902,700 9,702,000 
HOST pe 2 Bical 95,244 22,537 91, 229 21,462 69,499,000} 9,255,200 
New Brunswick— 
1A) 8 ih ee 55, 153 13,026 49,364 11,368 21,453,400} 2,680,900 
| LS Pp In tera ath 63,213 17,096 60 006 15,973 52,375,500 7,264,400 
) hs 9) BS eee aoe Ae ee 66,310 17,922 64, 137 17,356 48,436,300} 7,586,000 
Quebec— 
iLL Cn ee, ee 309, 922 84,054)| 276,050 66,031 155,549,800} 19,775,600 
| AY) beer Ae el eek 386, 969 117,786] 359,097 105,509] 369,770,300] 50,620,400 
ib 5) Seemcoraseie eet 535, 203 161,136] 515,359 155,457|| 476,641,500! 74,318, 100 
- Ontario— 
| CCT Ip eee et a 499.579 128,493]/ 441,591 110,775] 256,785,400; 34,266,800 
TOD ae Stee hoe 586, 125 173. 127; 559,918 162,750 616,839,700} 99,777,800 
193) 3.3.88 ee 752,851 212,756 728,483] 205,904 731,823,300] 131,019,300 
Manitoba— 
1 FN ea a 91,427 19,095 70,239 14,722 49,619,700) 5,863,900 
POD Mets ts fe 99 756 28,341 94,476 26,673 109,772,800} 18,489,200 
| TO3 Fo we oseteesniee 132,883 37,856 128,382 36,565 119,261,100} 20,423,200 
: Saskatchewan— 
| 1 AT Bi ee ee eed 70,454 10, 229 45,034 6,317 28,633,600} 2,443,900 
NO2TS eee Tee 82,677 Disols 76,492 19,628 78,791,900} 13,007,800 
| MOS): oe o.. e ke 116,157 29,411 111,099 27,959 84,587.000] 14,664,000 
Alberta— 
LOC Ls SER aan ae En 66,450 9,270 46,458 6,514 32,844,000} 2,638,900 
NE eric wien aot 84,525 18, 205 79,157 16,881 90,439,300] 11,831,800 
iUCy Re ee eee 116,005 26,416 112,481 25,462 100, 132,900] 15,247,800 
‘British Columbia— 
| 0s AG a a a 145,342 13 , 532 118, 786 10, 126 85,166,100] 4,502,200 
ALK le aia ara 141,190 22.308 134,101 20,961 140,561,700) 14,174,600 
hee ead 198,448 36,618 188, 207 35, 292 168,733,400} 22,003,200 
Canada— 
ON: Sie Sead toyeccuie 1,328,330] 299,943) 1,124,383 243,174) 666,478,400) 76,142,200 
rd OS eee 1,545,894) 426,195) 1,459,127| 394,279 1,542,178,290) 225,853,290 
Ly is Ss ae 2,022,260} 547,837] 1,947,957 528,457] 1,804,942,500| 295,610,200 


CHAPTER XX.—PRICES.* 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘‘wholesale”’ is 
not used literally, and included in this group primary producers’, factory, and 
jobbers’ quotations are often found, as well as actual wholesale prices. Markets 
in which this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently 
very sensitive. They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. 
Wholesale quotations are accordingly preferred, therefore, for sensitive index 
numbers of prices designed to reflect price reactions to -business factors, and for 
more general index numbers to furnish a basis of measuring changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. Although possessing admitted defects, general wholesale price 
index numbers are widely used for this latter purpose. 


CANADIAN INDEX NUMBERS 
OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES end LIVING COSTS 
1914-1936 


1929 1930 1934 1935 36 


1914 1915 i919 1920 1924 1925 


Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is > 


ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 


counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, — 


because they indicate changes in living costs, and along with measurements of in- 
come, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 


Section 1.—-Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 
Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Annual average index numbers for every year since Confederation are given in 
Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices of 1867, following the close 
of the American Civil War and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond 
yields, services, exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in 
Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. 
For a complete list of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, 


under ‘‘Internal Trade’’. 
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to declining prices in subsequent years. Prices went up again after the Franco- 
German War of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of 
the latter year resulted in a decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily 
throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold supply of the world did 
not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was 
accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which ceased to be legal tender and 
was reduced to the level of token money by most nations. Relief came through the 
discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the application of the cyanide process to 
low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from 
about 1890 to the outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising general prices 
as the volume of the new gold became an appreciable part of the total stock. Thus 
prices increased from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. 
Afterwards, the Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it 
occasioned and the inflation of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly 
upward to a maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. 
This was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 
1929 was gradually downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity. 


| Commencing in the autumn of 1929, a severe economic depression set in, which 
was accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the wholesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in 
February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 111-6 in 
March, 1934, and until June, 1936, it varied little from that level. In the second half 
of 1936, however, a sharp rise in basic commodity markets, led by grains and non- 
ferrous metals, advanced the index to 124-5, a gain of almost 11 p.c. in seven months. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1936. 


(1913 =100.) 

Year poms Year eg Year oe Year eo 
AT 3, thes ache 133=0°4| 21885)... Sade. J« es GO TATOOS a oreee dct Sb Quel 92 Te ee cece 171-8 
| IDS> 7 HALSS6. 5. PISS. ce. OO 7iel904 2c ae. oe ERO) S| aie Pe See oA 152-0 
ER Se ES eee APCD AL SST. vile cloriele ove dus OF 9 TLGO5 ch Sates locke. SSH O23er, «soto cok 153-0 
| BAO eso 123° DMTIGSS. cists cede oo OB Dt MUG06 4.58 He cn ontee 92 GrielO 24 ee. esac. cctect 155-2 
AL'S. «Pee ao 124-5 WeE889 ok. Sades se cis G2 Os LOOT aS ado. sok: OG QE EOD h ccciccpareiete 160°3 
BLM Sel retain hs ISBT SFESOO SE sc swnsien ee 93) OM-1908 ed teenies QO OF LOQ6 Se. ala cie «se oe 156-2 
8 Ot an ae a IBS SISO, one essa de 0154591909 5 Fee OL 481907. cae. 152°6 
nae A a RE GO AZO OMNES OO aoe ee ers ke SOs 2 LOO es er ne ak GaeB LOD ears eae 150-6 
| A yeni = kai M20 ele SO vate cee ce Seo ero lien ee oe G5 HO L020. errr crete. 149-3 
MTG oes oases 1 VICK C304 [ie Ba i8) aaa a SOsGillOLe hee, rela ODD -19SO ee sirens vic cae 135-3 
Mote. cea es gS We} fd Boats Se a AOC AOL S or, aoe eco 100: 05|| 103 Br eee ee 112-6 
eee DOF ValalS9Gss. Loses. 70°02 |RIG14R a. Sones 102% 33 19320. Fete ee 104-2 
OL ES elle Sere a LOL cOuSLGO7 Sen oe. ae FATTO ea | OE TERE ee aes Be 10904 (190338 oc. eae 104-8 
BEA E css A 1 Dc Jol lea a8) Siena trae imate Lone be LOoece cee te ESM GA LOSE ee we cco 111-8 
eles ere. ictyse 109; Dt 1899.5 als fons oe Siete lvl Olle: see. s LiS2d |! 193859 e see ee. 112-6 
Re ey. t lace enc otk Me ot LOO: caskets ts ois SOeSe PLOTS een atl 199 Os|E193 6.4540 ees alee 116-5 

2 a ee ee 106°04)) OOD ees SAC C191 Le PS gee 209-2 

Ma OFS wig.0)f oe 100-6 |} 1902............. SEs Ze 920 Ae he wut as 243-5 


Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices, along with the other 
price indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, were revised in 1928, 
when the list of commodities included was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting 
system was extended to obtain a fairer distribution among sub-groups, and the 
: was shifted to the year 1926. By that time most of the leading countries of 
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the world had completed the first phase of post-war currency reorganization, and a 
reasonable degree of price stability seemed to have been established. Commodities 
and weights were again revised at the beginning of 1934, bringing the total number — 
of price series in the index up to 567. 


From 1926 to the latter part of 1929 a moderate decline occurred, but its effect — 
upon the price structure was not great. Subsequent dislocation, however, was 
extremely serious, as may be observed from the following percentage declines of 
group prices between August, 1929, and February, 1933: Canadian farm products, 
60-7 p.c.; raw and partly manufactured materials, 50-5 p.c.; fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods, 29-3 p.c.; and the average of all commodities at wholesale, 
35-5 p.c. From March, 1933, to December, 1936, the movement of commodity 
prices has been irregularly upward, and the advance for primary products consider- 
ably more rapid than that for manufactured products. The following index numbers © 
show the relationship between the average of all commodities and specified com- 
modity groups for December, 1936: all commodities, 100 -0; Canadian farm products, 
103-4; raw and partly manufactured materials, 99-5; and fully and chiefly manu- 
factured materials, 97-0. This represents material improvement over conditions © 
existing at the nadir of the depression, and points to a substantial restoration of - 
equilibrium between the major price groups. | 


2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1927-36. 
(1926 =100.) 


Month. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
PANUATY = nteraererel 97-8 96-9 94-0 95-3 75°9 69-5 63-8 70-7 71-4 72-9 
PebTUALY:. cleo eras 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 75-5 68-9 63-5 72-1 71-8 72° 
Marchitvss cre crercsan 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 74-5 69-0 64-3 72-1 71-9 72-4— 
yg | Se Pa 97-3 98 -3 94-5 91-2 73-9 68-2 65-3 71:3 72-5 
MEV tte cel 98-3 97-9 93-4 89-7 72-5 67-4 66-7 71-1 72-2 71-9 
SUNG cee ere 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-8 66-4 67-5 72-0 71-4 72-3 
diet ead sesoredad a3 98-5 96-0 97-2 85:3 71-3 66-5 70-5 72-0 71-4 74:3 
AUSUSE 2. cea eas 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 70-5 66-7 69-5 72-2 71-7 76-1 
September....... 97-1 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-7 65-9 68-9 71:9 72-4 76-4, 
October........+++ 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 69-9 65-0 67-9 71-3 73-1 77-1, 
November....... 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 70-7 64-7 68-9 71-1 72-7 77-2 
December...... 97-2 94-6 96-0 77-7 70-4 64-0 69-0 71-1 72-7 79-7 


|e | 8 | 


Yearly Averages.| 97- 
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The general level of wholesale prices in Canada advanced 9-6 p.c. during 1936. 
This was represented by a rise in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics wholesale price 
index number from 72:7 to 79-7, which compares with 63-5, the extreme low of the 
preceding decline reached in February, 1933. The December, 1936, wholesale price 
index was thus 25-5 p.c. above the depression nadir, and it is noteworthy that more 
than a third of subsequent recovery has come in the year just ended. Of even greatel 
interest is the fact that the 1936 increase came almost entirely during the past six 
months after a period of two and one-half years of exceptional stability. The 193€ 
advance has been very unevenly distributed as may be observed from the following 
percentages of increase for different commodity groups: vegetable products 28-0 
animal products 1-8; textiles 2-0; wood products 5-8; iron and its products 4-9 
non-ferrous metals 17-8; non-metallic minerals 0-5; chemical products 1-9; anc 
Canadian farm products 29-6. 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 


1926 Base), by Groups (Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-36, with 
Monthly Figures for 1935-36. __. 


Norr.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 863 of the 1934-35 Year Book, for 1934 at 


B:. 807 of the 1936 Year Book, and those for certain earlier years in the corresponding table of previous 
editions. 


Non- Non- 
oo Animals! Fibres, Wood, Tron Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- All 
t abl re and Textiles Wood and Metals | Minerals cals 
Year and Pr Their | and Products| Its and an and ae 
Month. he Pro- Textile and Pro- Their Their Allied ite F 
ucts: | ducts. | Products. Paper. | ducts. | Products.} Products.| Products.| “©: 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
1913-25......... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
1990-33 2. AN... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 ae 502 
1934-86 hw. ocak. 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
Index Numbers. 
LOND tay aoe wees 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
1004 $r.,.5.. 2.0585 64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
DOT OO « 5 75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
LOIS dnd as: 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 | 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84:3 
POG. de BSS. 124-5 | 110-4 114-6 79-8 | 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
LORE. ch te at. 127-9 | 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
LOUGH Pel bee. 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 | 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133°9 
Ng Rea tap, 2 oe 167-0 | 145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
: ODS Fal a Pee ae 103-5 | 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
1922 ee Blac 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
ORS atten 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 | 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
TE ie Se eee A 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
Oa. Tims s., 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 | 104-5 103 -9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
RPO eo eae, .. 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AOQY 5. eon: 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
NOR oe Bathe as, 93-0 | 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
1920 eB. gy, eel, 91-6 | 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
1 OSD tates cos 77-7 99-1. 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
1938 rs Sees tsk 56-9 73-9 73-4 |. 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
a era eet en ane 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
RODe tt wee Mee - 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64:3 84-4 81-3 |. 67-1 
RDS) Soares eee 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
MOB tec 905 ks. 2 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
SS. oe aebteee ac 72-6 71-8 69-6 68-5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 74-6 
1935. 
WAMUATY: .c..05. 3. 66-8 67-3 71-1 64-6 86-9 64-0 86-4 80-5 71-4 
February....... 67-1 69-3 71-0 64-8 87-2 63-9 86-3 80-4 71-8 
March. oo i...as's- 67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
MPL a: Ale uc 69-4 69-1 70-3 63-9 87-4 67-9 85-8 80-0 72:5 
LEE gate iy ee ee 68-0 69-2 70-5 63-9 87-4 70-7 85-3 79°8 72-2 
UNOS: sec 3.5.0.5 66-1 68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
WEY, ce eae oe 66-0 68-6 70-8 64-3 87-1 68-9 84-6 79-8 71-4 
Aswustie ks. 66-1 69-9 70-6 64-2 87-1 69-9 85-0 79-5 71-7 
September...... 67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-11 85-2 76-9 72-4 
October......... 68-4 73-6 69-2 65-0 87-2 73°7 85-0 77-4 73-1 
November...... 67-2 73-0 69-6 65-3 87-2 73-4 85-0 77-4 72-7 
December...... 67-1 73-0 69-6 65-9 87- 71-5 85-4 77°5 72-7 
1936. 

Panuary....)..... 67-7 72-9 69-9 67-4 87-2 68-3 85-3 77°3 72-9 
February....... 66-4 72-1 69-4 67-8 87-3 68-4 85-9 77-2 72-5 
aren ey «ki... 66-7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-2 85-9 77-2 72-4 
POPP 5. aes. 66-5 69-9 69-5 68-0 87-4 69-1 85-5 77-4 72-2 
eee eh 65-7 69-1 69-1 68-2 87-8 68-3 85-4 Aho? 71-9 
Le eee 66-9 69-7 69-1 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72°3 
LS a a 73-1 70-5 69-5 68-2 87-8 68-1 85-1 78-3 74-3 
) CO 77-5 72:3 69-8 68-6 87-9 69-1 85-2 78-4 76-1 
September...... 77-4 73-4 69-6 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 76-4 
Pctober. wc... 79-6 73-4 69-5 69-3 88-2 70-4 85-0 78-7 77-1 
November...... 79-2 73-5 69-6 69-4 88-3 74-0 85-0 78-8 77-2 
December...... 84-3 73°9 70-9 69-6 91-4 77- 85-9 79-1 79-7 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), Classified 
According to Purpose, Yearly Averages, 1914-36, and Individual Months, 1935-36. 


Nore.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 865 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and for 1934 
at p. 808 of the 1936 Year Book, and those for certain earlier years in the corresponding table of earlier edi- 


tions. 
 —___________ nn i 


Consumer Goods. Producer Goods. 
Producers’ Materials. 
Year and Month. Bee ace nent 
All. 2°S) Other. | All. s Building | Manu- || 5; 
and Equip- All. | and Con-| fact- ities. 
Tobacco. ment. struction.| urers’. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 

iH eo San ahoecsoo 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 

VOVG=SS eo renee. iterate 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 

TOS4=SG6i Fr corer crersic eels 236 126 110 402 24 378 PEL 267 567 

Index Numbers. 
ee, en ee een nS a a 
O14 22 ew er dre 2 eho 62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 Wal 62-9 74-3 65-5 
AOL Dice cc meceteietete = eile — 65:6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70-4 
TOUGH yates retoes acre 74:7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
MN ONL ape al eefevs secrete 95-4 109-4 77-6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 114-3 
LOUSES, oeties cis tasks 107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 127-4 
NOVO) tc ceeerocretetusiavetals 118-7 128-2 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 133-9 
LODO Pe ceatecmerencperes exer 140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 155-9 
GOR ee tarteccrietsie raat 108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 110-0 
ODD ot aetavereintscahs Joie ater 95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 ‘95-8 97-3 
123 ss yaee ees cletete alors 93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 98-0 
NODA eee cat roa ane 93-2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 - 99-4 
OD pe eee napsie censors 97-2 97-7 96:5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 102-6 
1926... bioeaterwcee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
VODs as es cre atekevevsiol stone 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 97-7 
TOOR oxiedenrrenareere 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-4 
LODO Mk OAs taccuste s siereters 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 95-6 
LOS Oe re teciac ecles 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-7 90-8 79-7 86-6 
OS Aerie nicceves evecare 76°2 70:4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64-6 81-9 61-7 72-1 
OS Deer renvcrereieretors! aie 71-3 61-5 17°8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56:5 66-7 
OSS ett creceays eicreccne 71-1 63°8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78:3 57°5 67-1 
QS Aree Sacer eietcocy ssa ctee 74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 71-6 
ID BYy co 3 Gere compo 73:6 70:4 75:7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 
NORGE wits atarerelare aterorays 74:7 73-4 75-5 72-4 90-0 70-4 85-3 67:9 74-6 
1935. 
JANUAT YS eeeemee cee 73-4 68-6 76-6 68-4 89-7 66-0 81-6 63-3 71-4 
MH ebTUaY aie ecco <2 73-9 70-0 76:5 68-6 89-7 66-2 81:6 63-6 71-8 
March trom oc cates 73°6 70:1 75°9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 71-9 
dW tie | eaten ees Varo 73-4 70-2 75-6 70-6 89-9 68-5 80-9 66-4 72-5 
WEN GnananGoco Sorc 73-0 69-5 75-4 70:6 89-9 68-4 81-0 66-3 72-2 
JUNG Sects tae stenetelehs 72-7 68-6 75°5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81-0 64-6 71-4 
DUB Vitorg a apeke erosenslate wets 72:7 69-2 75-1 68-6 89-7 66-2 81-2 63-7 71:4 
WANIENISE oh tepeieelocsiecerl ere 73-2 69-7 75:5 69-0 89-8 66-7 81-0 64:3 71-7 
September.........-. 73°4 71-0 75:0 70-1 89:8 67-9 81-2 65-6 72°4 
Mctobers cee eccee. 74-1 72-4 75-3 70-5 89-7 68-4 81-0 66-3 73-1 
November........-- 74-2 72-3 75-4 69-4 89-7 67-1 81-1 64-7 72-7 
December.:...... ae 74-4 72-5 75-6 69-4 90-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 72°7 
1936. 

ANUATYin cei: eeme 74-2 72-4 75-4 69-8 90:0 | | 67-5 83-6 64-8 72:9 
Hebruany eee sere 73-9 71-3 75-7 69-3 90-2 67-0 84-2 64-1 72°5 
March a er Ro, 73°8 70:8 75-8 69-3 90-2 67-0 84-2 64-1 72-4 
Aprilteas cepisecesst 73°3 70-3 75-4 69-1}: 90-2 66-7 84-6 63-7 72-2 
1 ER cei GOOD 73-2 70:1 75-3 67-9 89-9 65-5 85-0 62-2 71-9 
JUNG>. cicero ees 73°7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 72-3 
SUlVits Satie cts, < tert 74-3 73°3 75-0 72-1 89-7 70-1 85-2 67-5 74-3 
AUPUSUS. oo cae eas cee 75-5 75-6 75-4 74-6 89-7 72-9 85-6 70°8 76-1 
September.......... 75-5 75-6 75-5 75-0 89-6 73-4 85-8 71-3 76-4 
Octoberscenacee 75°8 76-4 75-4 76-3 89-5 74-8 86-4 72-8 77-1 
November........-- 76-0 76-2 75-8 76-3 89-5 74-8 86-6 72-8 77°2 
December........-- 76:9 77-5 76:5 80-4 91-8 79-1 87-8 17-6 79-7 

> Me ry 
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5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
ieee According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1918, 1919 and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Numbers of 
Item. Commodities. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
1913-25.| 1926-33.| 1934-36. 


Aggregate combined indexes, 
raw and partly manufactured 107 232 245 || 82-2) 61-9) 55-0) 56-6] 63-5) 66-0} 70-8 


| _ Aggregate combined indexes, 


fully and chiefly manu- . . 

FACET OCs Ue. n csmlglee.s Pee re te 129° 276 322 || 87-3] 74-8] 69-8} 70-2} 73-4) 72-8! 73-6 
Articles of Farm Origin—1 

1. Field (grains, etc.)— 

(a) Raw and partly manu- 


TACUIROC Macc ota oe 46 98 ~ 95 || 67-4] 44-0) 41-0] 45-3] 54-2] 56-2] 63-8 
(6) Fully and chiefly manu- 
Conia. RSS eG Be pee 41 69 91} 84-0} 69-5] 67-1] 71-2] 73-92] 72-8) 73-8 
{c) Combined indexes......... 87 167 186 || 76-3) 57-7] 55-1) 59-3) 64-8] 65-1) 69-2 
Animal— : 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PACU COS. cos cielo tietne ole 25 41 46 || 103-7| 76-8] 59-9} 59-0) 66-0) 71-6) 73-6 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
BBRUUTOR a2. 2s hoe sis oecc'e's 28 49 59 || 89-4| 71-6] 61-1] 62-5) 69-8] 69-9] 71-4 
(c) Combined indexes......... 53 90 105 || 95-6] 73-9} 60-6] 61-0) 68-2) 70-6) 72-4 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains, etc.)......... 20 46 52 |} 70-0} 43-6] 41-1] 45-8] 53-8] 57-3] 65-8 
Op Antminl Sines coh. eeksok ves 16 13 18 | 102-9} 77-6| 60-7) 59-7) 67-7) 74-0] 75-3 
3. Combined indexes.......... 36 59 70 || 82-3} 56-3} 48-4) 51-0] 59-0) 63-5] 69-4 


Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly . manu- 


FADUIREL ene Sens Shae. e. Hs 5 5 || 86-9} 70-3] 56-2) 56-2} 60-3} 61-8) 67-1 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 

FACTULCO See tone eel os ae 6 11 11 |} 98-4) 77-6] 66-6) 65-4} 75-1) 72-0} 70-1 

(c) Combined indexes......... 8 16 16 |} 95-3) 75-6] 63-8] 62-9} 71-1) 69-2] 69-3 


ate of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 


PACTULOU Mace t eee aes HEE 16 31 37 || 90-9] 79-4) 69-6) 69-7] 76-3] 74-5] 80-8 
(6) Fully and chiefly manu. 

factureds, x2. 5.2.13 ..08s sa 5 21 20 || 86-4] 78-7] 68-9] 57-2) 56-1) 56-1) 57-5 
(c) Combined indexes......... 21 52 57 || 88-5) 79-0} 69-2) 63-0) 65-5] 64-7] 68-4 


Articles of Mineral Origin— 


(a) cael and partly manu- 


Ft 8 Ponnetctme SuNaGS Sir gE 18 57 62 86-1| 77-9] 77-0) 75-6] 77-5) 79-6] 79-9 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
PACCUTCRG. fan oe See. este 49 126 141 90-3} 85-1) 84-92! 84-6] 86-0) 85-3} 85-2 
(c) Combined indexes......... 67 183 203 88-4) 81-9} 81-42) 80-6) 82-2) 82-8] 82-8 
1 Domestic and foreign. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-36. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1926-29 will be found at pp. 807-809 of the 1933 Year Book, 
and for the years 1930-32 at pp. 867-869 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Origin and Years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. June. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


‘Totals, Raw and Partly 


Manufactured— 
IRR Se eee 51-2 | 50-6 | 52-t | 53-0 | 56-0 | 57-6 | 62-9 | 60-9 | 59-9 | 57-5 | 59-3 | 58-9 
“TRE ae ee ie Se a 61-1 | 62-8 | 62-3_| 61-5 | 62-3 | 64-6 | 64-7 | 65-3 | 64-8 | 64-5 | 64-3 | 64-3 
BEEP Pee Mis). Satets.s ei 64-7 | 64-9 | 65-2 | 66-4 | 66-3 | 65-0 | 64-9 | 65-0 | 67-3 | 67-9 | 67-2 | 67-2 
LT Be es eae 68-0 | 67-5 | 67-3 | 66-8 | 66-2 | 66-6 | 69-7 | 73-0 | 73-9 | 75-2 | 75-8 | 79-3 
Totals, Fully and Chiéfly 
manufactured— 
PpSS Sete: when ht 67-2 | 66-8 | 67-8 | 69-6 | 70-4 | 70-2 | 72-4 | 71-7 | 71-5 | 71-2 | 71-7 | 72-0 
POD acer. 5 ots Gb o ic fie tes 73-1 | 74-6 | 75-1 | 74-0 | 73-0 | 73-0 | 73-1 | 73-4 | 73-5 | 72-8 | 72-4 72-5 
BESO eats cei os Gieate 72-6 | 73-4 | 73-3 | 73-3 | 72-3 | 71-5 | 71-8 | 72-3 | 72-4 | 73-3 | 72-9 | 72-9 
MEET SO Miskito 2cfe alles dads 72-7 | 72-2 | 72-1] 72-3 | 71-7 | 71-9 | 73-3 | 74-8 | 74-9 | 75-2 | 75-4 | 77-3 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-36— 


continued. 


Origin and Year. Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April.| May. 


June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


wh SES ee SS eS ee ean Lo nen re arena ee 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign )— 

A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, ete.)— 

Raw and Partly Manu- 


factured— 
[983.2 sock wants eee 35-1 
19B4 Ge Bx ace 49-0 
TOBS sc cccdi ese aee 55-4 
OSG eee oe 57-2 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1083 92. (oi 0e. eel ee 64-6 
LOBE ita cd cesaeene 74-5 
198Die i denen ot eeee 73-4 
WGBO SPs: Ree eee 72-1 
Total— 
1633.02. cae ee ee 51-0 
T9845 Boe cisco 62-7 
1085 Th eee 65-1 
19386257 0c. ee eee 65-2 
B. Animal— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
O33 ni Bacieuer nme 57-9 
1934 ae, «3 eo soe 66-1 
TOSS o26.. 3, seis Sead ee 68-9 
1936 oko eee ee 75:8 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1 OBS ee rae 59-2 
1a haa onesie ae 67-6 
1G 2 a oleae Re aces Geog 67-6 
1DBG notes eee 71-5 
Total— 
1983-0338... epee 58-6 
193482. | he. Be SS. 66-9 
1935552: 28252... sao 68-2 
193 Okara coerce 73°4 
C. Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Field (grains, etc.)— 
193392 9%. ek Se: 34-8 
LOSE. 2 fs eevee os 48-0 
LOSS See te seid 55-8 
LOSOR Roose en coe . 59-0 
Animal— 
WSS... Are aoe eee 58-3 
GS 4a Pe 2 en 68-4 
AGSHuRES. t. AIEEE AS 71-0 
1936025. aoe: 77-5 
Total— 
1983s, Paka 43-6 
IGS 4 yo tei nee 55-6 
1935.98. Aas kick ae 61-5 
19386289. sce fost dee 65-9 
II. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
19338445 2305" Rein oe os 54-5 
19340 bck eid eae 59-8 
19385 ¢ see Ses, 63-2 
19365. J. ROK A Boe 61-0 
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ee 
6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 


Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933-36— 
concluded. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Origin and Year. 


II. Articles of Marine 
Origin—concluded. 
Fully and Chiefly 


Manufactured— 2 
AEG pears phen eee 60-8 | 61-2 | 61-8 | 63-0 | 62-7 | 62-3 | 63-6 | 67-7 | 67-7 | 68-9 | 69-0 | 69-7 
WOR oir 71-9°} 72-6 [72-2 | 72-7 192-7 1 73-2 | 74-2 | 74-5 | 77-7 | 78-1 1 77-7 | 76-7 
1035S rasts be ew: 75-5 | 75-4 | 75-5 | 73-6 | 71-4 | 72-0] 72-5 | 69-9 | 68-8 | 68-6 | 70-7] 70-3 
i hE)e) Shes pele 2) Spa hh Spa 69-4 | 70-0 | 69-6 | 69-3 | 68-7 | 69-7 | 70-6 | 72-0 | 71-2 | 70-5 | 69-9 | 69-6 
Total— 
NORA is ee kek oleh, o% 59-1 | 56-7 | 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7 | 60-3 | 61-7 | 65-4 | 66-5 | 68-5 | 69-5 | 66-8 
; A ts eae yes, mea 68-6 | 69-3 | 68-5 | 68-3 | 68-3 | 69-2 | 68-6 | 70-7 | 75-3 | 77-11 74-5 | 70-5 
OSD Mas alee eles 72-2 | 71-7 | 71-8 | 69-6 | 66-7 | 69-1 | 67-7 | 67-5 | 68-7 | 68-8 | 69-0 | 68-0 
1BSO EME OS. 67-1 | 68-3 | 69-3 | 67-9 | 65-3 | 67-2 | 68-2 | 71-2 | 71-8 | 73-0 | 71-3 69-6 
Iil.Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
COS Se ETE 4 SSL: 66-0 | 65-2 | 65-2 | 64-4 | 64-8 | 69-7 | 71-5 | 72-8 | 74-0 | 74-7 | 74-4 74-4 
RY bea Dea e eae eeaent 75-7 | 76-0 | 76-2 | 76-4 | 76-8 | 77-9 | 77-2 | 76-5 | 76-3 | 76-1 | 75-2 | 74-5 
LOS 5 As Seas 74-7 | 74-9 | 74-2 | 73-2 | 73-2 | 73-1 | 74-0 | 73-8 | 75-5 | 74-8 | 75-4 76-8 
ites ae ae ee 78-7 | 79-5 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-3 | 80-1 | 80-7 | 81-2 | 81-6 | 82-8 | 82-9 | 83-3 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
Vuopa atten... ot scars? 61-8 | 61:6 | 61-3 | 55-3 | 55-2 | 55-1 | 55-2 | 55-3 | 55-3 | 56-0 | 56-1] 56-2 
O34 es scree cen 7 56-2 | 56-2 | 56-2 | 56-3 | 56-4 | 56-4 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 55-9 | 55-9 | 55-9 | 55-9 
BOS Seh her ee ead bes 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 56-1 | 56-5 | 56-5 | 56-5 
Lita an oe oy 57:5 | 57-6 | 57:5 | 57-6 | 57-5 | 57-4 | 57-4 | 57-4 | 57-3 | 57-4 | 57-4] 57-5 
Total— 
1 me athe eed ee aaa 63-8 | 63-3 | 63-1 | 59-5 | 59-7 | 61-9 |.62-8 | 63-5 | 64-0 | 64-7 | 64-6 | 64-7 
WO8Si mo El chia exces 5 65-3 | 65-4 | 65-5 | 65-7 | 65-9 | 66-4 | 65-9 | 65-6 | 65-4 | 65-3 | 64-9 | 64-6 
LODD See ae ee he hese 64-7 | 64-8 | 64-5 | 64-0 | 64-0 | 64-0 | 64-4 | 64-3 | 65-1 | 65-0 | 65-3 66-0 
NOSO serene aero: 67-4 | 67-8 | 67-7 | 67-9 | 68-1 | 68-0 | 68-3 | 68-5 | 69-6 | 69-2 | 69-3 69-5 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
rigin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
19386000 «2: Rar, cad 75-8 | 75-6 | 75-9 | 74-9 | 74-1 | 74-4 | 75-7 | 75-0 | 76-5 | 75-9 | 76-2 “3 
1934) BeeieHe = Oh CED) T8209 77-9 |i ted | 77-81 77-3 | 77-5 | 77-5 | 77-1) 77-8. | 77-6 | 77-8 
: TOAD es abe «4 78-0 | 78-0 | 78-1 | 79-2 | 79-6 | 79-2 | 79-2 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 81-5 | 81-4 | 80-8 
| 1086 cuchevicerees oct 79-6 | 79-9 | 80-1 | 79-6 | 79-0-| 78-9 | 78-8 | 79-2 | 79-9 | 80-0 | 81-1] 82-7 
_ Fully and Chiefly 
| Manufactured— 
OBS6 eo oreeern kop 84-2 | 83-3 | 83-4 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 84-2 | 84-3 | 84-7 | 85-8 | 86-1 | 86-1 86-1 
OSA SP reer cick... € 86-4 | 86-5 | 86-5 | 86-5 | 86-0 | 86-0 | 85-9 | 85-7 | 85-6 | 85-6 | 85-5 | 85-6 
LOSS tes ate Se 85-8 | 85-9 | 86:0 | 85:6 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 84-9 | 85-1 | 84-7 | 84-5 | 84-5 | 84-7 
1086))3. eee. oo. ee 84-3 | 84-8 | 84-8 | 85-0 | 85-0 | 85-2 | 85-1 | 85-2 | 85-3 | 84-9 | 85-1] 87-2 
Total— 
LOSS ee. SAEs «hae 80-4 | 79-9 | 80-0 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 80-4 | 81-6 | 81-5 | 81-7] 82-2 
Mey 8 Pe eens ae 82-6 | 82-7 | 82-7 | 82-3 | 82-1 | 82-1 | 82-1] 82-0 | 81-8 | 81-9 | 82-0 82-1 
OSD tan ees on bed 82-3 | 82-4 | 82-5 | 82-7 | 81-9 | 81-6 | 82-4 | 82-7 | 82-8 | 83-2 | 83-1 83-0 
NOSG es eal Race t 82-2 | 82:6 | 82:7 | 82-5 | 82-3 | 82-4 | 82-3 | 82 82-9 | 82-7 | 83-3 85-1 


Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
_ cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
| series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workmen in cities. -They are constructed from family budgets, principally 


| a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel, and rent published monthly in the 


ee 
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Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light, and rent. The Labour 
Department aims, by this method, to have a basis for computation that can be 
readily applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any 


class of labour—for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index — 


numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed — 


from a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being 


so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 


constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Cal- 


culated, as they are, on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each — 


commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes 


in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any | 


particular class or section. 


In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by : 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 


chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 


pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for . 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the — 


general cost of living index moved up from 79-1 in 1935 to 80-6 in 1936, continuing 


the upward trend apparent after July 1933. Higher prices for foods, rentals, and — 


i) 


clothing were chiefly responsible for the advance. Fuel declined from 86-8 to 86-6. 


The monthly index for living costs fluctuated during 1936 between 79-6 and 81-7. 
January and December group indexes were as follows: foods, 73:9 and 75-3; fuel, 


87-2 and 86-7; rent, 82-6 and 84-9; clothing, 69-9 and 71-6; sundries, 91-9 and 92-3. | 


7.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services (on the 1926 
Base), 1913-36. : 


(1926=100.) 


Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 


a a a 


66:2 65:8 64-1 63°+3 66-2 65-4 
68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
69-5 63-2 60:3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
77-5 64-5 60-9 79°7 70:2 72-5 
100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
122-5 86-2 75°6 125-9 95:4 107-2 
141-1 102-6 86:5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
107-9 109-2 94:2 _ 124-7 106-0 109-2 
91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
90:7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0) 
98-0 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9) 
101-0 96:4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
77°3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
64-3 91-4 94-7 72-32 94-6 81-4 
63-7 87-7 85-1 67-12 92-6 77-52 
69-4 87-7 80-1 69-72 92-1 78-62 
70-4 86:8 81-3 69-92 92-22 79-12 
73-4 86-6 83-7 70-5 92-1 80-6 
El en Se 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. | 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1933, 
1935, 1936, and January-April, 1937. 


(1926=100.) 


Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index.! Index. Index.! 
1933. 
JET Rl eaeiike serge ace nee beara se eters 62-8 89-2 90-0 68-42 92-9 78-72 
CREST tine cit tone det oat hie balers 60-6 89-1 90-0 68-42 92-7 77-92 
INDATOIMIO See chia e atic ak otha Seah sd 60-4 88-7 90-0 66-22 92-5 77°42 
| LN OTE LL, does ep Sicce Set Oe AO ee, oa eee 61-3 88-7 90-0 66-22 92-5 77-7 
Rien Seotieny SoM cores SPARE Bee trher beeen | 61-9 88-4 84-0 66-22 92-5 76°62 
TERT SPOS RE BCL She os eit ae ae a 62-2 87-7 84-0 65-82 92-4 76:6 
SRE ace GROSS Oo RR Dee een a 63-2 | 86-0 84-0 65-82 92-4 76°8 
JETT i, 9k hy DR, Be oa 67-8 |: 86-4 84-0 65-82 92-4 78-2 
SeplpmMUCE Tee cas coe tee ee 65-9 86-3 84-0 67-92 92-7 78-12 
MOBLOD OIC, SAG wiser tea cpl ae nee 65-4 87-1 80-4 67-92 92-7 77°32 
ENO PORIDEEE te ce Se ee ERG 65-8 87-2 80-4 67-92 92-7 77°42 
PCO DOI pe mop staiess, a. Venessidiis tedimerejaicts 66-6 87-3 80:4 68-52 92-8 77°82 
1933 Averages............... 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-12 92-6 77-52 
1935. 
68-8 88-72 80:3 70-22 92-02 78°62 
} 69-2 88-72 80-3 70-22 92-02 78°72 
69-5 88-62 80-3 70-02 92-02 78°72 
68-6 88-62 80-3 70-02 92-1 78-52 
68-7 85-82 81-4 70-02 92-02 78°6 
69-3 84-72- 81-4 69-72 92-52 78-72 
69-3 84-62 81-4 69-72 92-32 78-72 
71-3 85-32 81-4 69-72 92-32 79-32 
70-9 85-32 81-4 69-62 92-52 79-22 
Octo betes chi ok iste. he PRE eT. 72-4 86-42 82-6 69-62 92-32 80-02 
INFoReh ec) O\ciney, OE SCR i) Se teen wea s 73°2 87-0 82-6 69-62 92-32 80-22 
RCMINOE ete eae cen ics dos cos Kees onl, 73-7 87-12 82-6} 69-92 92-12 80°42 
1935 Averages............... 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-92 92-2 79-1 
1936.3 
PAINATS ar eee aoe SPA ea Soe, tee 73-9 87-2 82-6 69-92 91-92 80-42 
HieWoritas y error ee. ken tee oe 72-9 87-22 82:6 69-92 92-02 80-12 
Marcheeta ere te A ttt tee reece 73°4 87-42 82-6 70-22 92-12 80-42 
PDL ne eee era oe Seton, Coie os 71-0 87-3 82-6 70-2 92-1 79-6 
hfe 25 Wr ike i eas: Ra Rtas ine elie nS ame 71-3 87-2 83-8 70-2 92-1 80-0 
DUNG eee ee eee ein eee 71-3 85-8 83-8 70-7 92-1 80-0 
ENETL ampere ee tant ROIs Saks ices svaratorshs 72-6 85-8 83-8 70-7 92-1 80-4 
ENTIRE ao Soe ae Be cee | eee Seen 74-7 85-8 83°8 70-7 92-1 81-0 
RODLCTIDOE. J. We ssc tees tes bao cele thos 75-1 86-1 83-8 70-6 92-2 81-1 
LOLOL CIR e sot cst ieac AS a otcic Bpusizle tata: 74-4 86-3 84-9 70-6 92-1 81-1 
INGVOIM DOE ane ch lien. a 5 fouleck cuweeak 75-0 86:7 84-9 70-6 92-2 81-4 
‘Wesson! 810, 5 a8 esas Dae ae eee ee ee 75 +3 86-7 84-9 71-6 92-3 81-7 
1986 Averages............... 73-4 86-6 83-7 70-5 92-1 80-6 
1937.3 
SP ARUATI NE ApS eho 0 8th ee ot Sh Sle ks 75-2 86-5 84-9 71-6 92-3 81-6 
LES SATCHEL I ARES Re Ree ne ae ee a 75°6 86-6 84-9 71-6 92-3 81-7 
[CHICANE] 3 top, 2298 7 a De ite 75°7 86-6 84-9 72-6 92-5 82-0 
LNG SUR RECs 5 Sint ok Ae ati ts oe ee 76°3 86-6 84-9 72-6 92-6 82-2 


1 Revisions in the method of computing the clothing index are responsible for minor changes in the 
clothing group index, and in the total index. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
3 Subject to revision. 


Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920, 
1926, and in each of the years from 1928-36. These prices are weighted by the 
quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family 
_ budget. Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the tables 
reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and rent, 
over the period shown. 
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9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920, 1926, and 1928-36. 


Staple Foods— 
Beef, sirloin steak. . 
Beef, chuck roast... 
V Cali TORSGs ry ck or 
Mutton, roast....... a te 
Pork, fresh, roast... 
Pork, salt mess..... 


Bacon, breakfast....}| 1 “ 
Lard, pure leaf...... diets 
Hees freshers 4 1 doz. 
Eggs, storage....... ics 
Meili. | Dee. 4 Se: lence 


Butter, dairy.-...«: 
Butter, creamery... 
@keesc. old i9..-.- 4: 
Cheese, news:. -+..4: 
Bread, plain white. . 
Flour, family....... 
Rolled oats......... 
Rice, good medium. 
Beans, hand picked. 
Apples, evaporated. 
Prunes, medium.... 
Sugar, granulated... 


Sugar, yellow....... 1 
Tearablackwesseee | 
‘Tea .ereeni ic. 50k 1 Ye 
Wonee..f ai e8. cca bees 
Potatocsincunccc cet 1 pk. 


Vinegar, white wine} 1 pt. 


All Foods, Weekly 
Budget! 


Starch, laundry....... Tab. 

Fuel and Lighting— 
Coal, anthracite.....| lton {17-04 
Coal, bituminous....| 1 “ 12-38 
Wood, hard, best...| 1 cord |13-09 
Wood=soltrsccuoae. tec 10-14 
@oalioll a o7..5 ees 1 gal. | 0-365 

Rent— 
Rent 


eC a ee ee 


Grand Totals, 
Weekly Budget'.... 


0-144] 0-124} 0-123} 0-123} 0-123 


15-99 |11-21 |11-04 |11-34 |10-96 


8-947 


7-10 


0-117 


8-937 


25-91 |21-47 [21-27 [21-61 [21-29 [18-66 |16-60 [15-70 |16-62 |16-16 [16-65 


1 Totals for ‘All Foods” and ‘‘Grand Totals’’are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption 


of the items specified. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1927-36. 


(Dominion average for 1913=100.) 


1935, 


Province. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1938. | 1934. 1936, 
STAPLE FOODS. 

. Prince Edward Island..... 136-8 | 184-3 | 139-1 | 140-4 | 115-4 | 95-4] 94-9] 100-0 | 100-2 | 105-4 
Nova Scotia...... Sree 148-6 | 149-3 | 153-5 | 151-6 | 121-7 | 102-9 | 99-5 | 106-6 | 107-0} 110-5 
New Brunswick +1 | 149-0 | 151-4 | 149-1 | 119-9 | 102-1 | 99-9 | 105-6 | 107-5 | 112-7 

~ Queb re 139-2 | 142-8 | 138-8 | 107-4 | 89-4] 87-9] 95-4] 96-4] 102-8 


151-0 | 153-8 | 148-7 | 114-5 | 95-7 | 95-5 | 104-1 | 105-4] 111-1 
145-6 | 151-2 | 144-5 | 108-8 | 93-0} 92-1] 97-0} 101-7} 107-5 
152-3 | 158-3 | 149-1 | 110-4] 93-4] 92-4] 99-5] 101-4] 104-7 
151-1 | 158-9 | 150-9 | 111-8 | 93-0} 92-1] 99-4 | 102-5 |- 106-0 
164-6 | 170-4 | 164-5 | 129-6 | 106-9 | 106-0 | 112-7 | 115-9 | 121-3 


FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


Prince Edward Island...... 162-8 | 152-4 | 154-5 | 153-9 | 152-9 | 150-8 | 1388-7 | 142-9 | 139-8 | 137-2 
Nova Scotia............56. 150-8 | 152-4 | 151-8 | 150-3 | 149-2 | 139-3 | 131-4 | 1383-0 | 130-4 | 129-8 
New Brunswick............ 164-4 | 161-8 | 160-2 | 160-7 | 156-0 | 147-6 | 140-3 | 139-3 | 139-8 | 137-2 
Quebec. 20... ccs eee ccs 175-4 | 174-9 | 174-9 | 173-3 | 167-0 | 157-1 | 149-2 | 149-7 | 148-7 | 147-1 
Ontario........sssseeeseees 179-1 | 177-0 | 177-0 | 175-9 | 173-3 | 164-9 | 156-5 | 155-5 | 155-5 | 154-5 
DEBIIGODI cous ccs sess cate 183-2 | 184-8 | 189-5 | 190-1 | 181-7 | 159-2 | 153-9 | 157-6 | 158-1 | 156-5 
Saskatchewan.............. 182-7 | 183-3 | 181-2 | 174-9 | 160-7 | 112-6 | 102-6 | 102-1 | 103-7 | 101-6 
Alberta... 2..5.cs.eseeee0s 122-0 | 108-4 | 100-5 | 100-5 | 97-4] 94-2] 90-6] 87-4] 85-9 85-3 
British Columbia.......... 147-1 | 147-1 | 147-6 | 147-6 | 146-1 | 137-2 | 128-3 | 124-6 | 123-6 | 125-1 
RENT 
Prince Edward Island...... 118-5 | 118-5 | 122-8 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-2 | 121-1 | 115-8 | 113-3 
INGVS SCOUA. oe wesw eas. 117-9 | 117-9 | 117-9 | 121-1 | 126-9 | 126-9 | 117-5 | 111-8 | 112-6 | 113-3 
New Brunswick............ 142-1 | 142-1 | 142-1 | 139-4 | 135-6 | 132-4 } 124-2 | 120-2 | 117-5 | 117-5 
fa en eee 121-7 | 122-7 | 123-2 | 125-9 | 124-4 | 118-1 | 110-1 | 105-3 | 104-4 | 105-3 
Hpatarion se Cerio. o. 151-2 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 153-3 | 139-6 | 123-2 | 120-4 | 122-9 | 126-7 
fmtanitoba...........5...0000% 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | .184-2 | 176-6 | 153-5 | 131-8 | 125-1 | 123-4 | 122-7 
Saskatchewan..... Peqoooaee 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 185-7 | 176-8 | 156-0 | 133-1 | 129-3 | 123-8 | 125-7 
Brnertasheass. civics, ieses 152-4 | 151-8 | 157-9 | 161-7 | 160-4 | 143-6 | 125-5 | 116-6 | 116-8 | 117-9 


t 


a 


British Columbia.......... 186-6 | 138-1 | 139-8 | 140-8 | 140-2 | 131-4 | 118-3 | 110-3 | 112-0} 116-2 


GRAND TOTALS. 


Prince Baward Island...... 134-1 


4-0 | 181-2 | 135-3 | 186-3 |.123-1 | 112-4 | 110-2 | 112-8 | 110-7 | 112-5 

INOVE SCObIDs 8. eink wee ak 138-4 | 138-9 | 141-0 | 140-8 | 127-0 | 115-8 | 109-7 | 111-7 | 111-9 | 114-1 
New Brunswick............ 149-1 | 148-2 | 149-2 | 147-1 | 129-9 | 118-4 | 113-4 | 114-9 | 115-1 | 117-7 
RTE) 0 Cea d Ai et 138-1 | 138:3 | 140-3.| 138-8 | 121-1 | 108-2 | 103-6 | 106-0 | 106-0 | 109-7 
SARLATIOS Sex. « ariel siorawinaoe 154-6 | 155-0 | 156-9 | 154-5 | 185-4 | 119-8 | 118-0 | 116-4 | 117-9 | 122-4 
ESNILODA.§. ciascie w cle dc te ie ee 161-5 | 163-8 | 167-4 | 163-9 | 141-5 | 122-3 | 1138-8 | 114-6} 116-5] 119-6 
peeotetownn Lene Tae Rta 166-2 | 167-2 | 170-0 | 164-7 | 139-5 | 117-0 | 107-4 | 109-7 | 109-1] 111-5 
UE Ed veers arte aie nas 145-9 | 145-3 | 150-4 | 147-4 | 126-1 | 110-1 | 103-0 | 103-4 | 104-9 | 107-4 
British. Columbians. i4 354 151-5 | 153-0 | 156-7 | 153-9 | 185-2 | 119-1 | 118-0 | 113-3 | 115-4 120-2 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 


economic phenomena. They are extremely sensitive to changing business con- 


ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be greatly influenced by speculative interest very re- 
motely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. 
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The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since pre-war years. There was no advance in security 


markets during the Great War paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity — 


values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 


gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 


a sharp drop between 1929 and 1933, and both have shown recovery subsequently. — 


This has been much more pronounced in the case of security prices. 


Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—Monthly figures for the 
investors index numbers of common stocks, computed by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back to 1913. The index 


falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier period. For 
the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in the index 


number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public utilities 
and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks included 


in the monthly index numbers was revised at annual intervals and now contains 68 


industrial, 19 domestic utilities and 9 bank stocks. Despite the difference in the — 


number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately shown throughout 
the whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the revised index number, 


though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, gives more complete in- 


formation regarding various groups of stocks traded on Canadian exchanges. 


Security prices in nearly all fields registered sharp gains during 1936 despite _ 
corrective reactions in the spring months and again in November. The magnitude — 
of net changes for the year in different sections of the market may be appreciated 
by reference to the following group percentages of increase: utility common stocks _ 


25 p.c., and industrial common stocks 19 p.c. The marked improvement in utilities 


in contrast with their lethargic behaviour during the past few years was one of the _ 
outstanding developments of 1936. The Bureau’s index of industrial common — 
stocks advanced sharply from 178-2 to 200-0 in January and February, with the — 


latter month witnessing the heaviest trading in recent years. A minor reaction in | 


March was followed by a second one of more importance in April which marked the 


first serious set-back industrials had received since July, 1934. The end of this 
movement came in May when the industrial group index averaged 187-9. During 


June and July recovery was hesitant, but in the next three months prices mounted 


rapidly, this advance being comparable to the sharp rise in the final quarter of 1935. 
Unlike that movement, however, its 1936 counterpart received a serious set-back in _ 
the second and third weeks of November. The market immediately resumed its 
advance in December, showing much greater recuperative power than after the | 


spring decline. The December average index of 212-8 compared with the high point | 


for the year of 226-1, recorded for the second week of November. 


Utility common stock prices followed the same general movements described 
above for industrials, except that the November reaction was slight and the De- 
cember recovery relatively stronger. The utility index mounted from 50-1 for: 
December, 1935, to 57-0 for February and then dropped back to 52-5 in May. Sub- | 
sequent reactions were so small that each succeeding monthly index showed .an 


increase, the final December number being 62-8. Were it not for the transpor- 
tation sub-group, the December utility index would have been more than 20 points 
above its current level. This may be observed from the following utility sub- 
group indexes for December: transportation 34-6, telephone and telegraph 120-4, 


and power and traction 82°1. 
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11.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks (on the 1926 Base), by Months, 1936. 


Nors.—Figures for 1933 and 1934-were published at pp. 874 and 875 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 
| edit at p. 816 of the 1936 Year Book; those for earlier years may be found in the corresponding table of earlier 
editions, 


Types of Stocks. 


Industrials. 
Grand Mach- Tex- | Food Build- 
Month. | Total. | Banks, Indus-|| inery | Pulp tiles | and ing In- 
Total.| trials, ||_and | and | Mill- | Qjjz | and | Allied|Bever-| Ma- | dust- 
| Total. |Hauip-| Paper.} ing. Cloth-| Pro- | ages. | teri- | rial 
ment. ing. | ducts. als. |Mines. 


ee | | | || |e | eee | me ff 


‘January... 112-9 || 78-6 || 187-7 || 118-2 | 18-6] 80-4 | 231-0] 75-5 | 153-6 | 151-7 | 127-3 | 387-2 
oy 120-7 || 82-6 || 200-0 || 125-0 | 20-2} 84-3 | 246-5 | 74-0 | 158-7 | 151-7 | 135-4] 418-2 


arch....5. 117-4 || 79-6 || 194-8 | 122-2 | 18-5 | 88-7 | 237-3 | 73-1 | 153-0 | 140-1 | 131-7 | 416-3 
mpri....... 115-9 || 77-5 || 194-2 || 114-3 | 17-5 | 91-0 | 244-5 | 71-3 | 150-7 | 131-7 | 134-1] 401-8 
| ae 112-8 || 77-7 || 187-9 || 108-0 | 16-7 | 87-3 | 234-0 | 68-1 | 145-7 | 131-4 | 128-6] 394-8 
wune......5. 113-8 | 77-8 || 189-3 | 106-3 | 17-5 | 86-5 | 228-1 | 67-4 | 149-2 | 129-3 | 131-0 | 417-8 
oN ae 114-3 ||, 77-2 || 190-1 || 102-4 | 18-6 | 87-0 | 224-3 | 66-8 | 153-9 | 131-6 | 187-2 | 428-5 
August 114-7 | 79-0 | 191-4 | 103-0 | 18-0] 89-8 | 218-9 | 68-0 | 157-1 | 135-7 | 142-5 | 444-2 


‘September..) 119-5 || 79-7 || 200-6 | 113-6 | 20:3 | 93-9 | 220-6] 70-6 | 162-5 | 138-2 | 149-7] 488-1 
October.....| 126-9 || 80-6 | 212-3 || 127-3 | 24-4 | 101-9 | 232-5 | 73-4 | 171-7 | 135-6 | 162-6] 519-3 
_November..| 131-8 || 84-5 || 219-9 ] 140-4 | 27-5 | 107-0 | 233-4 | 74-4 | 179-6 | 143-6 | 178-3 | 546-2 
December..} 129-2 | 87-7 | 212-8 " 1389-4 | 29-7 | 112-5 | 215-4 | 78-5 | 182-3 | 145-3 | 181-9 | 540-0 


| Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. 


Month. Publi 
ublic - Telephone Powers 
: Utilities | Trams | an and 
Total. P * | Telegraph. | Traction, 
| : é 
NRA ANS Vt Sa rales fb Penne re tats 5 is cick sia’) atdhoydhaorais tate «tare 52-4 29-8 111-4 66-0 
| ° SLE RY vavutadis, ofa a pi a oct al ea ea Aro eat 57-0 35-0 112-3 71-1 
EPTILEACULNY eee. OMS: SOT Celnl lo. hae 55-5 33°3 110-4 69-7 
NE a BE eee a Ake Beas. «a aan wwe bike dota ale eee: 53-2 30-8 109-7 67-1 
| pet Bt gra ta OS i BS ollie Parana bE AR patio §2°5 30:5 109-5 65°9 
ERY -eiod Behe. Skt. erg ods sends Lug gw es aac 53-3 31-2 112-5 66-4 
| BLY eee ce eae Pen he OE EP) os. Ae ee, ee cue eh’) 53°8 31:9 | 111-7 66-9 
BUREPAISG) OL, ELIA LER AERIAL oie ag kha as chide Uhm e Aa SUGE SL onl: 53-1 29-7 113-2 67-1 
BPBIETO DED so: meen res ees «dat ols itn Se cease 54-8 30-2 114-0 70-0 
BRS OL Ne en OM teen cE oe a eet oy thes 59-8 33-4 114-6 71°F 
November......... Dace siete cain elavacent SET. TSE lo eee ee 62-4 34-6 116-5 81-8 
BROCOMUDET . Se racree tw. Peete Sin, Dake ae Rae oh Ew AEE 62-8 34-6 120-4 82-1 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number 
“of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 
1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here, but are included 
in the Bureau’s investors index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 


| Gold stock price movements in 1936 appeared to anticipate those in other groups 
by several months. Thus their initial decline commenced late in January, while 
recovery was occurring during the April reaction in other sections. From July 
‘until late in October golds declined gradually, then turned upward and continued 
_to gain throughout the precipitous drop in industrials during November. The peaks 
| and troughs of the year were marked as follows: June and July 134-4, March 122-7, 
| and October 126-4. 


| Base metals gained more consistently than any other group, rising from 214-8 
: in January to 241-1 for April. Then after a minor decline to 239-2, they advanced 
| without interruption to 317-8 for December. Spectacular increases in base metal 
commodity prices, particularly in the final quarter, furnished considerable support 
for improvement in base metal stock prices. Gains of the latter, however, were 


‘approximately three times as great as those for commodity prices. 
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12.—Weighted index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks (on the 1926 Base), 
by Months, January, 1935, to March, 1937. 


we a a SSS eee 
————— a 


: 
| 


Year and Month, Gold. i er Total. Year and Month. Gold. ° i Total. 

1935. .  1936—con. J 
VANUSTY, nos cetreiteieges 123-2 132-4 124-30 CMarCiie csc 122-7 232-2 144-2 
Hebyuary once. 123-4 131-2 [Q452" || SAtprilt epee eee 122-8 241-1 145-8 
March e286 -ceerak.: 127-5 135-3 128 DM ayaa bns ates sa 128-9 239-2 150-3 
A DEI ysiemae octets 124-5 140-1 12857 || LUNG sn crd decir sere 134-4 246-0 156-1 
MAY ce beroiciorye cenare 121-4 150-2 1282S lt SUVA. see caine 134-4 254-1 157-6 
JUNOT cee Mees hoe 116-3 153-2 123-07] August: papaa. oon: 132-6 264-0 158-1 
UL VR Peete snes 110-1 151-9 117-9 || September......... 131-2 267-1 157-6 
MIGUStiNsee A. heh ee 106-2 155-4 115-65). October... 2425... .-- 126-4 289-4 158-2 
September......... 109-5 159-6 119-1 || November......... 131-8 312-5 167-0 
October ers eer 106-3 169-7 118-6 || December......... 131-3 317-8 167-7 
November......... 111-8 181-9 125-5 
Decembers to 116-9 201-7 133-6 

1937. 
1936 January, See ae ee 137-5 329-6 174-6 
; Mebruanyan seas 139-4 344-8 177-2 | 

VaAnuary: eee ese eee 124-8 214-8 14240 March: s. eae 133-0 340-5 172-6 
February: sco. se 130-2 230-4 14938 eAtor ie epee eee 120-0 288-0 154-1 


88 eee 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, | 


as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street-car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural | 
fuel-gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published at — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 


of manufactured fuel-gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 


number for 1935 being 93-0, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number | 
of the price of natural fuel-gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, 
rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 93-2 in 1935. 


On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 | 


in 1926 to 118-5 in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 


Additional information and details by provinces regarding the prices of services | 


| 


will be found at pp. 133-143 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, — 
1913-35, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed ba ) 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now | 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following. 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges in 1930 were 94 p.c. above the 
1913 level. From 1930 to 1935 rates gradually declined to less than 89 p.c. above: 
those in 1913. Operating room charges have not increased at the same rate as room 
charges, being only 55 p.c. above those in 1913, while the latter averaged 90 p.c. 
higher. The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals declined more than 11 p.e 
between 1930 and 1935. 


The detailed results of this Bi ca SARE including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 134-137 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-35, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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13.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof (on the 
1913 Base), 1913 and 1921-35. 


Item. TOS Pe 102k: 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
IDIIOCWALCS tad crcl fie sok Als $ 0-99 1-67 1-71 1-73 177 1-78 1-83 1-86 
indiexntimn DOrs. ..t02..0P shee 0h. 100-0 | 170-5 175-01 | 177-11 | 180-41 | 181-21 | 183-21 |} 185-2! 
Semi-private rooms.............. $ 1-57 2-63 2-69 2:73 2-74 2-84 2-82 2-83 
index numbers... 6... cee ne tke: 100:0 | 168-6 | 173-1 175-6 | 176-1 182-2 | 185-2 186-3 
BAIVACOTOOINA Fe. o tones che cast $ 2-68 4-45 4-49 4.52 4-58 4-92 5-07 5-14 
Index numibers. .. is... 00. 100-0 | 167-4 169-1 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 
Dperating room ...,..........066- $ 5-16 7-15 7-24 7°64 7:87 7:97 8-17 8-31 
Me SANUIN DOES Asien «staat § oo cece 100:0 | 140-1 141-8 148-9 153-0 | 155-1 156-7 159-1 
Costs of maintenance per head.. .$ 1-68 3-22 3:12 3-17 3-25 3-26 3°48 3°45 
Wiley NUMMDOrS... 4.0.20. cae oer en 100-0 195-6 189-7 192-5 197-1 198-3 201-9 199-7 
Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
BUDIIC: WALGS Zi. . 2 Gan pacts’ woke fis: $ 1-96 2-03 2-04 2-03 2-03 1-99 1-98 2-03 
index ninmberssisn os be 196-91 | 203-9 | 204-51 | 204-1 | 204-1 | 200-6 | 199-1 199-5 
Semi-private rooms.............. $ 2-85 2-87 2-89 2-89 2-85 2-82 2-81 2-79 
indexihtinibersinc: foe cer see. . 187-8 | 189-1 190-4 | 190-2 | 188-0 | 185-8 | 184-81] 183-7 
BPIVALE TOOMISHAAt ae ta ee ee $ 5-25 5-23 5-24 5-23 5-11 5-06 5-04 5-01 
Index num berse Gh ncn e: : 195-3 194-5 194-9 194-5 190-2 188-1 187-21 186-4 
MOperating room.................. $ 8-36 8-37 8-36 8-33 8-23 8-14 8-10 8-09 
Pndex NUM DOrS in terion tie 160-1 160:3 160-1 159-7 157-6 156-1 155-1 155-0 
Costs of maintenance per head...$ 3-49 3-62 3-63 3-58 3-44 3-25 3:22 3-23 
index MUIMnDeLs ee why atkk eae at 202-3 210-4 211-2 207-8 199-9 189-0 187-2 188-0 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields.* 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of return 
received on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed date. Interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates which the 
‘safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that price an 
‘idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the demand 
for, funds for investment. 


‘to a field which had hitherto served mainly the needs of the provinces and munici- 
‘palities. To the latter, therefore, it is necessary to go for earlier historical records - 
of long-term bond yields in the internal market. Province of Ontario issues cover- 
‘ing the years from 1900 to date are available in this field, and were utilized for the 
first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau of Statistics. The rela- 
tively long period for which these records have been preserved makes this series of 
considerable value. Since the War, however, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
Series with the Dominion index of bond yields shown in Table 14. The following 
remarks pertain to the Ontario bond yield movements since 1900. 


: _ The gradual rise in yields during the years prior to 19138 reflected the demand 
for capital and the upward tendency in interest rates which prevailed throughout 
the Dominion during this period. The only serious disturbance affecting the 
Ontario index in these years was the financial crisis of 1907-8. Following its termin- 
ation, the rise in yields continued and accelerated rapidly in the early war years. 


| The exceptional requirements of the war years turned the Dominion authorities 
) 


_* The index of Ontario long-term bond yields formerly shown may be found in the Bureau’s monthly 
bulletin ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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A temporary reaction in the latter part of 1916 and the winter of 1917 was attrib- 
uted to a marked reduction in offerings of municipal bonds which coincided with — 
greater demand from the United States for Canadian securities. With the entry 
of the United States into the War in April, 1917, however, the American market 
was occupied with its own financial requirements, and Canadian yields again rose 
abruptly until the latter part of 1918. Then, with the pressure of war financing 
removed, and a plentiful supply of funds available for the purchase of the limited 
number of new issues, prices of bonds rose for a time, and, correspondingly, yields 
declined. This situation was quickly changed by an abrupt fall in the sterling 
rate at Montreal during the latter half of 1919, causing British holders of Canadian 
bonds to offer them on the Canadian market in large quantities, and for a time a 
state approaching demoralization existed. The severity of this condition is indicated 
by the Ontario yield index, which reached an all-time high of 128-4 in December, 
1920. This compared with the war-time high of 126-3 in June, 1918, when the 
burden of war financing reached its peak. The “thawing” of commercial loans 
and lower call money rates paved the way for a broader bond market in 1921, and 
yields fell steadily until 1928, when they were on approximately the same levels as 
in 1913. The speculative boom of 1929 carried money rates and bond yields up- 
ward again until the fall months of that year. A subsequent recession was inter-- 
rupted by the financial crisis of 1931 and 1932, but after June, 1932, yields declined | 
irregularly until the third quarter of 1936, when they were at the lowest level on 
record. Subsequent increases were of minor proportions. | 
| 
14.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, | 
by Months, 1919-37. 


(1926=100.) 

Month. 1919. |- 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
se Ae Se eee 2 ee eee ——— 
Tanuanyee eres 117-9 116-7 125-2} 118-6] 107-0} 104-0] 100-3 99-9 97-6 89-2 
February.........] 116-8 117-9 122-3 112-5 104-3 104-2 99-7 99-6 96-5 89-5 
Macho pre bene 113-5 £19: Fal el23- 2a hehe? 103-8 | 104-5 99-8 100-0 97-3 90-1 
ye) en ek See 111-3 120-9 125-4 111-3 104-0 |} 105-5} 100-0] 100-1 95-7 90-3 
May ee Misi Be caer 111-3 122-9 124-0 | 110-6] 104-4] 104-9 99-8 | 100-1 94-6 89-5 
JUNG yeeee. tae tt 109-7 124-6 | 125-1 111-8 | 104-0] 104-6 98-5 | 100-4 95-7 93-3 
Sulyse eee 111-9 126-6 124-6 | 111-5 104-0 | 103-6 99-8 | 100-0 96-4 94-4 
Avieust: ohare a. 112-5 128-2 124-7 111-5 104-4 | 102-5] 100-4] 100-0 94-7 95-9 
September....... 112-7 | 130-4 124-7 110-7 104-4 101-2 | 100-4} 100-1 95-4 95-2 
October sees 113-4 | 1381-8 | 124-8 111-3 105-7 |} 100-2} 100-8} 100-1 94-0 96-2 
November....... 113-4 | 134-2] 119-4 112-1 106-2 100-2 | 101-0} 100-1 92-8 95-9 
December ....... 115-4 | 180-8 116-3 109-6 | 105-2 | 100-6 ]- 100-1 99-3 90-2 97-1 

Month. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 

JANtAanysse! GOEL. Sancti ae 97-3 102-1 93-9 112-7 96-3 93-2 70-9 72-4 64:6 
Hebrusiny§ trae ee ae 98-3 101-4 93-6 | 112-2 96-0 91-0 73°2 70:8 68-4 
March: 435. Aso bee 102-3 101-1 91-9 | 109-1 97-7 86-1 71-4 69-9 72m 
U1 er oy hie er chee 100-9 99-3 90:0} 109-8 96-6 83-8 72-2 69-5 73 +2 
YA Et hy Se Meee SE Re 100-2 98-4 89-3 109-3 95-0 81-8 71-4 68-8 - 
Ute ee ae eee 104-0 98-2 88-3 111-7 93-3 82-1 73:4 66-9 - 
JULY tee ft ye eee 104-0 28-0 88-3 | 107-5 93-5 80-1 72-1 65-1 - 
Auigiists piri Ce). eee 102-0 95-9 88-3 100-5 92-2 77-8 71-6 63-2 - 
Septem! watie..ae ia eon ee 102-8 93-9 95-5 98-7 92-4 Vise 79°8 63-1 - 
October? 24 aefeceeeee 103-7 93-6 | 105-2 96-2 93-5 79-3 78-9 66-2 - 
Novermbeoter asters ate 103-3 93-6 107-7 98-5 94-3 77-2 74-5 65-1 - 
Décombers feces: o 101-4 93-9} 111-7 99-4 95-1 71-3 75°5 64-1 - 
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Section 6.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal 
Imports and Exports. 


For a country such as Canada, whose economy is vitally affected by iSaien 
trade, the importance of statistics relating to all phases of international commerce 
is readily apparent. Prices of imports and exports, although of less general concern 
than aggregate values, are nevertheless significant, and the examination of price 


fluctuations must form a part of any complete analysis of trade statistics. If trade 


value figures decline, it is important to know whether this represents a contraction 
of markets or simply a reduction in prices with volume maintained at former levels. 


‘Indexes of both volume and price are necessary for a complete knowledge of such 


facts. They are also useful to determine the influence of tariff policy upon trade 


movements. It is likewise of considerable importance that repercussions of inter- 


national price fluctuations upon domestic price levels may be observed, and measure~ 
ments made of their effect. 


_ The calendar year import and export valuation indexes formerly published 
have been replaced by a new and more comprehensive series of wholesale price 
index numbers for principal imports and exports. These are available from 1913 
to the present time on the base 1926=100. They compare closely with the corres- 
ponding valuation indexes and have been constructed so as to be directly comparable 
with other wholesale price index numbers which the Bureau publishes. From 1934 
onward, the new series is available upon a monthly basis. 


15.—Canadian Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Average Valuations for All 
Commodities, Imports and Exports, calendar years 1913-36. 


(1926=100.) 
All Commodities. Imports. Exports. 
Year. 
; Average Average : Average 
Prices. Valua- Prices. Valua- Prices. Valua- 
tions. tions. tions. 
POG ss eee A POP ates alee dais ee o-shey 02 64-0 71-5 73-0 76-2 64-7 68-0 
TELE Lea? gE a ee meer ee ee 65-5 70:5 69-3 70-7 66:5 70-3 
BL MRR I TRIB oy oc ooete eve aig aie Fane 70-4 73°6 77-5 70-7 78-1 75-6 
ORE ee ies Sees uk Break oe eel b pcalein's E 84-3 82-6 100-0 87-4 88-7 85-3 
| TINGS nis eg AS CEE, SP 114-3 116-1 125-6 109-2 120-5 121-2 
TS AS eR Lees Sine Seer ae 127-4 130°5 135-5 126-8 126-2 133-3 
OS Ie a ee Ot OS ce ee 134-0 138-5 139-6 137-1 134-8 139°5 
COPA DS 2a es EE Oe pene ears ene ar eee 155-9 161-1 158-8 167-8 158-1 156-3 
ULL ih LS oe eae i i eae aa eee eae 110-0 116-4 105-8 122-4 116-5 112-1 
RA So pe RE On Re a DP aie eee 97-3 97-7 100-4 103-1 94-7 93-7 
"EVA A ORR OE Re OE SO cee a A 98-0 101-3 110-0 112-5 93-5 93-1 
Be Pe ee aN eT Lonel lonws, cis etnielabslesslele Sale 99-4 100-4 105-0 108-0 95-7 95-0 
eo I ce AOE ENG, coer atcte Go n7eyeteeeRs <cieyene: een > 102-6 104-4 105-6 106-1 104-5 103-2 
eel ie Pe ie a Bol i Aap cece Ar Tn ar 8 a 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 
Mele Ure SH oh ee eno ws sccrruace unease aria P > 97-7 97°3 97°7 96-3 97-8 98-0 
EAS oss aOR GP RES Ce A ee ro 96-4 95-0 96-1 96-7 94-2 93-6 
eh Se eo een eiceenn died inlet earlier 95-6 93-4 94-2 93-8 92-2 93-1 
eR NT Sth op ee Sno Ga bieidibis © 5.4 ou « 86:6 83-2 83-7 88-4 77:4 79:5 
eS NEL rer sols coors vice os se sisi mele * 721 68-3 72-4 73:1 60-5 64-8 
ORE ee ee ae ree 66-7 62-5 70-5 68-9 54-9 57°9 
USES Le he agen ath ag I A arr 67-1 62-5 73-0 67-8 55-2 58-6 
TEC SS Apert ees SAAS ea Le 71-6 68-6 76-5 73°1 60:6 65-4 
“UL TIR ge oon ae ai Sy el Mela dha 72-1 1 77°9 a 62-2 1 
LS eh. Se EAS Se ee ee 74-6 1 2 1 2 i 
rE a SS a Ng I el ee i teen iclpeeeeree 
1 Discontinued. 2Not available at time of going to press. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has been partly due to 
the Great War with the resulting burden of interest, pension charges, etc., and 


+ 


partly to railway expenditures and social services including, latterly, unemployment — 


relief. Increases on a commensurate scale have also taken place during the same 
period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, in their fiscal years ended 
1934, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was 
$217,701,776 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 18 years before—an in- 
crease of almost 304 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Govern- 
ments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $67,184,943 in 1934.) Again, in recent years, 


between 1924 and 1934, the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Ontario — 


have increased from $94,526,271 to $117,892,884 (comparable figures are not avail- 
able for earlier years)—an increase of nearly 25 p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts 
of municipalities increased from $33,288,115 in 1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933—an 
increase of 139 p.c.; the 1934 figure given in Table 31 is not comparable as explained 
in the footnote thereto. While taxation receipts in the Prairie Provinces and the 
Maritime Provinces, for those years for which comparable figures are available 
do not show an upward trend, except in the case of Nova Scotia, the figures cover 
relatively recent years in the majority of cases, and in the Prairie Provinces a larger 
proportion of tax levies has remained uncollected. In British Columbia the taxes 
collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and $18,002,475 in 1934. 
Public Debt of Canada.—The latest year for which a figure for the aggregate 
public debt of Canada can be given is 1935. The statement below is summarized 
from the statistics given in the respective Sections of this chapter, the guaranteed 


or indirect debt being shown separately. The figures with regard to provincial debt _ 


are for the respective fiscal years of the provinces ended in 1935, given on p. 853. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA (CIRCA) 1935. 


Nee Dinuetierer (Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Debt.) $ $ 
Net Debt of Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 19385...............0eceeee 2,846, 110,958 
Net Direct Liabilities Provincial Governments, 1935 (sinking funds an 
available capital, current and trust account assets deducted)........... 999, 440, 241 
Direct Liabilities all Canadian Municipalities (less sinking funds and 
inviestnents, Wecwol, 1934) 5c... Shen te cet ee eeloaaeee es aileinee ote 1,469, 142,077 
TOTAL-NERDIRECT DEBI, ee acide sce eieieite ce aie ore tees aes eer eta 5,314, 693,276 - 
GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT DeBT— 
Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1935— $ 
Principal and interest guaranteed on railway and other 
SOCUTITICS Me. Wack. o.:cats chee cha ins neces Lito eeiebrachente 771,119, 457 
Interest only guaranteed on railway securities............ 216, 207, 142 
Guarantees under Relict Acta). 2.28: «. o. acetic. teste 104, 525, 860! 
Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in Bank of 
Ganada tt. ge. Sa. ee aie boas Beer: date oat ae aoe oe 149,028,902 1,240, 881,361 
Provincial Governments—fiscal years 1935......... ccc ccecscccevcccccece 231, 294, 836 
ToTal: GUARANTERD/ OR LNDIRECT 1) BBTatesc: cist sete er csias ae eerste ora teint eee 1,472,176, 197 


GRAND AGGREGATE Pustic Net Direct Dest AND GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT 
DEBT’ OR: CANADAS. mart uis atte tis ns cists wa. Uae RO RII ate US cao, Ciclanece soon o Sera ore a ene ce 6, 786, 869, 473 


1 Including bank advances re wheat marketing $39,274,661, against which grain held and margin moneys 
act to $36,896,440 leaving a net liability of $2,378,221 at the valuation then made on the current prices 
or grains. 
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Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
_ to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying 
the expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government 
of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
ior the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as che territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Adminis- 
_ tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 

being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 15 
and 16.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of 


administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and 


* This Section has been revised under the direction of Dr. W.C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of 
_ Finance, with the exception of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and inland revenue on pp. 828 to 833, 
which were revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, 
were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Department 
of Finance. In the last pre-war fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,143,275 
out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, 
the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of - 
the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to 
$27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to 
$10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and 
excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation © 
for Dominion purposes. 


The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation shuold be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate — 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the. 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors, and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. | 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, — 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on | 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other | 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, | 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that — 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended | 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position | 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down | 
to 1936 with the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties 
temporarily assumed their former position. 


A more detailed sketch of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 
will be found at pp. 755-759 of the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re 
tax changes in 1927 to 1929 was given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book and at | 
pp. 824-826 of the 1936 Year Book for the years 1930 to 1935. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In 1936 important 
changes were made in various taxation rates. The ordinary rate of income tax on | 
corporations was increased from 133 p.c. to 15 p.c., and where returns are consoli- | 
dated, the rate was increased from 15 p.c. to 17 p.c. No changes were made in the 
existing rates on individual incomes. In order to stimulate an expansion of mining | 
activity, an exemption from corporate income tax was granted to any metalliferous 
mine coming into production between May 1, 1936, and Jan. 1, 1940, such exemption 
to apply to its income for the first three years following the commencement of pro- 
duction. A new category embracing non-resident-owned investment corporations 
was established with provision for a rate of half the normal rate of tax on corporations. 


oe revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 8, 
p. : 
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The rate of sales tax was increased from 6 p.c. to 8 p.c. Certain changes in the 
exemption list were made to eliminate double taxation on materials consumed in 
the process of manufacture commonly known as “consumable materials’’. 


Changes were made in the schedule of excise taxes on automobiles with a 
limitation providing that the tax per automobile in no case shall exceed $250. 

The excise duty on Canadian brandy was reduced from $4 to $3 per gallon. 
The duty on spirits used in the manufacture of medicines, etc., was reduced from 
$2 -50 to $1-50 per gallon. > 


The more important tariff changes were as follows: intermediate tariff on auto- 


_ mobiles was fixed at 173 p.c. instead of former varying rates of 174, 223, and 30 Dil. 


~The Excise Act,|Potable spirits manufactured in Can-|Per proof gal. $ 4.00 | 


intermediate tariff on agricultural implements reduced from 123 to 73 p.c.; inter- 
mediate tariff on gasolene reduced from 23 cents to 1 cent per gallon. 


Under the British preferential tariff the following were the more important 
changes: free listing of iron and steel machinery of a class or kind not made in 
Canada; the removal of existing specific duties on all yarns or fabrics wholly of cotton, 


and on yarns and fabrics of artificial silk; and a reduction in rate on all unenumerated 


commodities made of iron or steel. 


Reductions under all tariffs applied to printing machinery and equipment, 
various requirements for public hospitals, and all articles imported for use of the blind. 


An important change was the provision for allowing Canadians returning from 
abroad to import free of customs duties goods to the value of $100, for their personal 
use. The following statement gives a summary of the present taxation system of 
the Dominion Government together with gross revenue collected under each division. 


SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION. 


Nortr.—Since the figures given here are gross amounts actually collected, they do not agree in every case 
with the adjusted amount appearing in the Public Accounts. 


‘ Unit upon 
or ae = which 4 ee abbot a 
an fe) : axation is ate of Duty uty and Tax 
Legal Commodity, gay is Based or and Tax. during the 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is Fiscal Year 1936. 
Applied. 
$ cts. 
CUSTOMS 
TARIFF. 
ADMINISTERED BY|Commodities Imported into Canada at Rates Specified in the 74,004, 560.00 


THE COMMISSIONER| Tariff Act. 
or CusToMs. 


SeooooeooeoeeOOOoooooeeeeeowwwuwowownununonuq=~aooe Li —_—_<£_ i i i 
eS —_————————————— 


EXCISE 
TAXATION. 


ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
or Excise. 


R.S.C. 1934, c. 60,| ada or entered for consumption. 
8.1, and as 


amended by:— 6, 451,550.01 
1 Edw. VIII, 1936,)Potable Canadian brandy..... ss a $ 3.00 
e. 387— spirits, 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 817. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION—con. 


Deen ——————————————————_ al DE 


Revenue from 


Unit upon Duty and Tax 
Meagan ae which | rnetan tanibelan es ne 
an 9 : axation is ate of Duty} Fiscal Year ; 
Legal Commodity, Basworrne Pe. Based or and Tax. _ 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is D.—Domestic. 
Applied. I.—Importation. 
T.—Total. 
ne | $ ets. 
EXCISE TAX- 
ATION—con. 
ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
or ExcisE—con. 
1 Edw. VIII, 1935, 
c. 37—concluded. 
Schedules:— Non-potable |When used— ; 
spirits. for pharmaceutical |Per proof gal. $ 1.50 


preparations. 

for perfumes......... 
for vinegar. 2.5...... 
for chemical com- 


positions approved 950,031.03 


in addition to duties 
otherwise imposed. 


AHA 

om 

oon 

oo 
ea pee eee 


ported. 


tered for consumption 
Imported into Canada 
and entered for con- 
sumption. 

Imported, crushed or 
ground and entered 
for consumption. 


7,691,832.00 


Per gal. $0.22 — 402, 566.23 


stance other than 
malt. 
Imported into Canada s $ 0.07 6,193.65 
and entered for con- 
sumption, 

_|Suitable for the brew- Per lb. $ 0.10 145, 730.09 
ing of beer manu- 
factured or produced 
in Canada. 

Imported into Canada oe $ 0.16 17,979.44 
and entered for con- 
sumption. 

Per M. $ 3.00 373, 668.10 


_./When manufactured in| Notmorethan $ 4.00 


21,322, 684.36 
More than 3 $11.00 


lb. per M. } 
s Tobaccomewmesr eae ae eee Per lb. $ 0.20 4,633, 721.70 
Special War Rev-|Sales tax..... On sale price of all|Sale price or 8 p.c. 


enue Act, R.S.C. goods produced_ or| duty-paid 
manufactured in Can-| value. 
ada or on duty-paid 


value when imported? 


_ 70,259, 941.34 
10,918, 243.10 


81,178, 184.44 


Mas 


24-25 Geo. V, c.42; 
1 Edw. VIII 1936, 
(ae tbe 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 817. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION—con. 


Administration Class 
and of 
Legal Commodity, 
Citation. etc., Taxed. 
EXCISE TAX- 
ATION—con. 


ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
or Excisre—con. 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Pt. X, 
amended 23-24 
Geo. V,c. 50. 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
O27 Pte xX Te 
amended 1 Edw. 
VIII, 1936, ¢. 45. 


“cc “cc 


Automobiles.. 


Tires of 
rubber. 


Special War Revy- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Pt. XE 
amended 23-24 
Geo. V, c. 50. 

a We Inner tubes... 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
127 A Btw. 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Pt. XI. 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C. 
1027. tPty exile 
amended 24-25 
Geo. V, c. 42. 


enue Act, R.S.C. 
FO27,r et. Xl, 
amended 24-25 
Geo. V, c. 42. 


“cc 6“ 


Grape sugar... 


Playing cards.| Manufactured in Can- 


Manufactured in Can- 


Manufactured 


Sugar glucose.|When manufactured in 


Unit upon 
which 
Taxation is 
Based or 
how Tax is 
Applied. 


Basis of the Tax. 


On every package of|According  to|3%o, 316, Ra 34 of|) D. 
matches manufactur-| size of pack-| 1 cent 1 


ed in Canada or im- 


ages. 
ported. 


On sale price when|Valued at not 
manufactured in Can-| more than 
ada or on duty-paid| $650. 

value when imported. 


Valued at 
more than 
$650—on the 
amount in ex- 
cess of $650. 


Manufactured in Can- Per lb. 


ada or imported. 
és ey 


Per pack. 
ada or imported. 


Up to $40 
ada or imported | per M 
(duty-paid value). 

ss sf Over $40 


per M 


in Non-sparkling 
Canada and sold for} or when con- 
consumption. taining not 
more than 40 
p.c. proof 
spirit, per 
gal. 


Champagne or 
sparkling 
wines, per 
gal. 


Per lb. 
anada or imported. 


“ “cr 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 817. 


Revenue from 
Duty and Tax 


during the 
Rate of Duty] Fiscal Year 1936. 
and Tax, 

els oleeetic. 

I.—Importation. 
T.—Total. 

$ cts. 
1,566, 896.25 
6,068.72 


T. 1,572,964.97 
Free. | 
D. 271,250.12 
Ii 78, 623.38 
5 p.c., pro- -_ 
vided  that||T. 349,873.50 
the tax col- wr 
lected shall 


in no case ex- 
ceed $250 per 


unit. 

2cents. |] 990,668.18 
i: 13,715.42 

T. 1,004,383 .60 

3 cents. a 
D. 278,090.00 

10 cents. a, 4,433.80 
ir 282,523.80 


50cents per M|)D. 124,836.42 
Te 3,143.82 
$3 to $16 Te 127,980.24 
per M. _—_———_ 
7% cents. 
D. 194,526.16 
Te - 
de 194,526.16 
73 cents. = 8,939.73 
Ty 8,939.73 


10,037, 792.06 
260,009.67 


1 cent. 
D. 
is 
T. 10,297,801.73 
4 cent. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION—con. 


Se ———————————————— eee 


Revenue from 


Unit upon Duty and Tax 
Administration ae s which i mets = dare ae | 
an Oo : axationis |Rate of Duty| Fiscal Year 3 | 
Legal Commodity, Bete vie Tex Based or and Tax. ~~. | 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is D.—Domestic. | 
Applied. I.—Importation. | 
T.—Total. | 
: $ cts. “4 | 
EXCISE TAX- | 
ATION—con. | 

ADMINISTERED BY | 

THE COMMISSIONER | 
or ExcIsE—con. 

Special War Rey-|Toilet prepar-|Manufactured in Sale price or| 10p.c. D. 891,455.13 
enue Act, R.S.C.| ations. Canada orimported. | duty-paid ae 55,250.66 
1927 Pe value. ——_———_ 
amended 23-24 T: 946,705.79 
Geo. V, c. 50. ee 

D. .. 186,921.11 

UL: 4,142.91 

. t Toilet soaps. . “ $s i ss 5 p.c. ——_——_——- 
T. 191,064.02 | 

| 

Special War Rey-|Stamp tax on|Each cheque’, money| Not exceeding 3 cents. | 
enue Act, R.S.C.| cheques, re-| order, travellers | $100 ‘ | 
1927, Pts. VI,| ceipts,money| cheque, bankreceipt. 
VIII and IX,}| orders, etc. 
amended 22-23 | 
Geo. V, c. 54; 
23-24 Geo. V, c.50; | 
24-25 Geo. V,c.42. 

. 3 a ‘i ry Over $100. 6 cents. | 
fs s & os: Each postal note...... $1 or less. 1-cent. | 
‘ oe * = Over $1. 3 cents.. | 
ce es e¢ ce Each bill of exchange}$100 and under 3 cents. : 

or promissory note. 
Z: a es rs re cea Over $100. 6 cents. 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, R.S.C.| tax. 
1927, Pt. VII, am- 
ended 20-21 Geo. 
V, c. 43; 23-24 Geo. 
V,c. 50. 


66 6s 


Special War Rev- 
enue Act, 23-24] papers. 
Geo. V, c. 50; Pt. 
X; amended 24-25 
Geo. V, c. 42; 
1Edw. VIII, 1936, 
c. 45, 

S es Cigarette 
paper tubes. 


For footnotes, see.end of table, p. 817. 


Stock transfer|On transfers of stocks,|On purchase 


ei 4, 630,343.37 


——_——— 


Yo of 1 p.c. to 
4,630,348 .37 


price ofstock.} 5 cents per 
share. 


bonds and debentures, agp 
excepting Dominion 


and provincial issues. 


4 cents per 
share plus 1{o 
of 1- p.c.. of 
the price in 
excess of 
$150. 


Shares over 
$150. 


On par value]3 cents 
of bond, de-| every 
benture -—_or| or fraction 
debenture thereof. 


2 

Ls 
»! 
a, 
al 


stock. 
Manufactured in Packages of 2 cents. 
Canada orimported. | 100 leaves or ¢ 
fractions al 
IDy. - “i 
I. 1,089,318.53 © 
T. 1,089,318.53 
os os Packages of 2 cents. . 


fractions, 


iiss <i ys: Besa 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION—con. 
a ce le aeee cs ee eps ineg de ect as ince severe ee... 


Revenue from 


: Unit upon Duty and Tax 
ep oryanthe aE Powe : which aan a - outs the : 
an fo) * axation is te of Duty] Fiscal Year 1936. 
Legal Commodity, Basis of the Tax. Based or and Tax. _ 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is D.—Domestic. 
Applied, I.—Importation. 
T.—Total. 
$ cts. 
EXCISE TAX- 
ATION—concl. 
ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
or Excise—concl. 
Special War Rev-|Lighters...... Devices commonly or].............. 20 p.c. 
enue Act, R.S.C. commercially known 
c. 33. produce sparks, flame : j : 
Ai beak Jie 46,561.58 
«“ «“ “ When combined with|.............. 10 p.c. T. _ 85,442.80 
pencil, cigarette or 
other cases, on com- 
bined value. 
Special War Rev-|Cable, radio,|On every message or-|Cable, radio|5 cents per 
enue Act, 22-23] telegraphand| iginatingin Canada. | and tele- message. 
Geo. V, c. 54 Pt.| long-distance graph. 
EV telephone 
messages. Telegrams and 
oe “ oS Long-distance tele- {On public pay 5 cents. Radio:— 
phone. station calls ID. 423,748.56 
over 25 cents FE - 
and not more See 
than 80 cents. AL 423,748.56 
of Fe & sy iY “ On each 80 5 cents. 
cents or Telephones:— 
fraction of 80 Dp, 612,515.12 
cents. De cee era se 
we sid wy ef ot od On subscriber 6 p.c. TT: 612,515.12 
calls over 15 yy pear 
cents each. 
sf of ce i e Maximum tax} 25 cents. 
on a single 
message. 
_ Special War Rev-|Seats, berths|On every seat, berth,|Seats. 10 cents each 
_ enue Act, 22-23] and other | etc.,sold onarailway 
Geo. V, c. 54,| sleeping ac-| conveyance. D. 424, 688.71 
PES Vi. commodation Ve - 
on railways. ae 
as “se tf <s ss es Berths, etc. |10 p.c. of sale||T.. 424,688.71 
price, mini- oo 
mum charge 
25 cents. J 
: Special War Rev-/Special excise On imported goods|Duty-paid 3 Dic; 1D; - 
enue Act, amend-] tax. with some exceptions.| value. IT. 12,939,181.52 
ed 22-23 Geo. V, All imports under SSS 
ce. 54; 24-25 Geo. British preferential T. 12,939, 181.52 
Vi, 64-42: 25-96 tariff exempt. ——— 
ie Geo. V, c. 33. 
“INCOME TAX. 
| ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
* oF Income Tax. : 
R.S.C. 1927, ce. 97;|Corporations..| Net income of domes-|On income of 15 p.c. (17 p.c. 42,518 ,970.58 
18-19 Geo. V, ce. tic and foreign cor-| company. in case of cor- 
- 12--and 30; 20-21 porations carrying on porations fil- 
| OreVs ce.) 24 businessin Canada, ing _consolid- 
21-22 Geo. V, ¢.35; ated returns). 


| 22-23 Geo. V, c.43. 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 817. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION—con. 


ee ———————————————————————————————————————_—____ EET 


Unit upon 
prin tel Class a which ene oa eed Fe 
an of : axation is ate of Duty uty and Tax 
Legal Commodity, Basis of the Tax. Based or and Tax. _ during the 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is Fiscal Year 1936. 
Applied. 


$ cts. 
INCOME TAX 
—concl. 
ADMINISTERED BY 
THE COMMISSIONER 
or INcomge Tax— 
concluded. 


23-24 Geo. V, c. 14; 
23-24 Geo. V, c.41; 


Individuals...|Net profit or gain, or|On net income| Rate graduat- 32,983, 231.71 
gratuity derivedfrom| in excess of| ing from 3 | 


24-25 Geo. V,c. 55; wages, salary or fees,| exemptions p.c. to 56 p.c.8 
25-26 Geo. V, c. 40; interest on stocks,| provided by a 
tetidwe VIEL sc: bonds, bank interest,| law. 
38. etc. 
25-26 Geo. V,c. 40..|Surtax........ Investment income of|On investment] Rate graduat- 
persons other than| income in-| ing from 
corporations. cluded in any] p.c. to 10 p.c. 
income’ ex-| Additional 5 
ceeding $5,000] p.c. tax also = 
and any in-| applicable. 
come exceed- 
ing $14,000. i 
25-26 Geo. V, c. 40;|Gift tax...... Gifts or donations.....|On gifts or do-| Rate graduat- 


1 Edw. VIII, c. 38. nationsexcept| ing from 2 


exemption p.c. to 10p.c. 
provided by 
law. 

23-24 Geo. V, c. 41;/Special tax on|Interest and dividends All dividends 5 p.c. 


24-25 Geo. V,c.55.| interest and] paid by Canadian] and certain 
dividends. debtors. interest* pay- 
; able to non- 
residents. 
Dividends 
and _ interest 
payable to | 
residents in 
certaincases.® 


| 
7,207, 600.54 
| 


82, 709,802.83 


en ae 
EXCISE TAX- 
ATION. 


ADMINISTERED BY 
THE MINISTER OF 


FINANCE. 
Special War Rev-|Chartered Upon all banks to|Uponaverage|. 1 p.c. 1, 280,933.00 
enue Act, R.S.C.| banks. which the Bank Act] amount of 
1927, c. 179. applies. notes in cir- 


culation.§ 
et < 


ADMINISTERED BY 
THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF INSURANCE. 


22-23 Geo. V, c. 54..| Insurance Mutual companies on|On net prem-| 2 p.c. 68, 232.00 | 
companies. premium deposit plan| iumsreceived 
and exchanges. in Canada. 


+ vl “ All other insurance ex- ‘ ss 1 p.c. 685,336.00 
cept life and marine. 


a < Unlicensed |Onallinsurancewritten|On net prem-| 10 p.c. 10,327.00 
insurance. with British or for-] ium payable : 
eign, etc., unlicensed] or paid. 
companies. 
nD ee ee eS 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 817. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT TAX SYSTEM AS OF JULY, 1936, 
TOGETHER WITH GROSS REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER EACH DIVISION.—concl. 


————— en es 
eo eee 


Unit upon 


Administration at Z which = eG Fes from 
an fo) * axation is ate o uty ax 
Legal Commodity Basis of the Tax. Based or and Tax. during the 
Citation. etc., Taxed. how Tax is fiscal year 1936. 
Applied. 
$ cts. 
EXCISE TAX- 
ATION—concl. 


ADMINISTERED BY 
THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL. 


21-22 Geo. V, c. 54..|Stamp........ On every letter and|/Oneach...... 1 cent. 8 
postcard.’ 


I Ra a  ————— ee ee eee ee eee 
ADMINISTERED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE AND 
CoMMERCE. 
Electricity and |Export duty. ./On export of electricall|Per kilowatt 3/100ths of 1 306,410.009 
Fluid Export Act, energy. hour. cent. 


R.S.C. 1927, c. 54. 
a ee ee ee ee ees EO een Mee ea Peco 
ADMINISTERED BY 


THE DEPARTMENT 
oF MINES AND 


REsourRczs. 
Yukon Placer Min-|Export tax on/On placer gold ex-|Each ounce... 374 cents. 16,712.00 
ing Act, Edw.| gold. ported from Yukon 
VII, c. 39, 8. 85. Territory. 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 142.|Fur export tax.|On fur exported from|On each pelt.|5 cents to $3. 103,903.00 
the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 


eee—————————S60eR0@0E08S@®# la0Rw@OE$SOoaoea_leoaoaoeoa—s—<S<~—OO ey 
1 Customs Act. Under the provisions of the Customs Act, regulations have been established by Order 
in Council authorizing the payment of a drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty paid on materials imported into 
_ Canada and used, wrought into, or attached to any articles manufactured or produced in Canada and ex- 
| ported. The Customs Tariff Act also contains a schedule of imported materials on which designated 
_ drawbacks may be granted. See Schedule B of the Customs Tariff. 2 Certain goods are totally 
exempt from salestax. $ Incomes of $1,000 in the cases of unmarried and $2,000 in the cases of married 
persons plus exemptions for dependants areexempt. Additional income is taxed at a graduated rate varying 
from 3 p.c. to 56 p.c. according to the published schedule. 4 Interest payable to non-residents in 
Canadian funds only, except on bonds of, or guaranteed by, the Dominion of Canada. 5 When payable 
in foreign currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. in terms of Canadian funds. 8 Notes of 
the bank in circulation in any British colony or possession other than Canada are exempt in certain cases. 
7 Except any letter or postcard entitled to the privilege of free transmission under the provisions of the 
Post Office Act. 8 The amount of this tax cannot be separated from general postal revenues. 
| -* This total includes $700 collected on account of licence fees. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
| Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936, is given in the balance sheet shown as Table 1. This 
shows the figures for gross debt on the above dates to have been $3,205,956,369 and 
| $3,431,944,026, respectively, partly offset by active assets aggregating $359,845,411 
and $425,843,509, leaving the figures for net debt at $2,846, 110,958 and $3,006, 100,517, 
respectively.* Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and 
railways, also loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,803,304,906 and 


: 
_— * See Table 18, p. 839, for figures of net debt in these and earlier years. 
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$1,811,918,015, leaving debit balances on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31 
of $1,042,806,052 and $1,194, 182,502, respectively. The details of the various assets 
and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the balance sheet and 
printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada .as at Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. 
(From the Public Accounts.) 


Item. 1935. 1936. 
ee Se 
. $ $ 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 
Cash on hand and in banks...........0seceeee cece ree eec ene eeesenrtenees 16,296,697 20,243,808 
Gold: bullion accounts. .!..... cos ewecsgelniere Solel plo Sipe Wt sie a Mlaibiaiels ole dsc. alena 2,443,224 2,236,629 
Advances to provinces, Harbour Commissions, Canadian Farm Loan 
BOaEG, OGe.c.ce cis setae Mim Bo eiaielate vig OE ane SROOIERNE erlelele; fs rere rele ER ns 175,034,198) 223,788,091 
Advances to foreign governMments..........cce cece cece eee ereceeeseeees 30,494, 720 30,494, 720 
Soldier and general land settlement loans..............seeeceseeeeeeeere 44,648,325 43,594,540 - 
Miscellaneous current accounts... ....... cece eee eee cece eee e cece erececeee 90,928,247) 105,485,721 | 
Totals, Active Assets......csccccvceccsccesscccsercesesccccccss 359,845,411) 425,843,509 


Balance of Liabilities over Active Assets, being Net Debt, Mar. 31 (ex- 


clusive of interest accrued and outstanding carried forward)............. 2,846, 110,958 


3, 205,956,369 


3,006, 100,517 


3 431,944,026 , 
NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— a 


Public works, canals soi. . cccapec ce Tee Ces oes ween slo ews one cade pe eal 242,411,265) 242,855,235 
Public works, railways ........cccccceerceee cere erccscesesceeteeeseeecs 442,884,582] 442,910,909 
Publie works, miscellaneous ..........seeeeeee ee ee ec ecet neon er eeecenees 259,118,195) 265,165,018 
Military property and Stores..........seeeeseeecee reer cree eencenaceneee 12,035,420 12,035,421 | 
Territorial accounts. .......00cccccnsveccecctoreeecnescsreveeerscscovecs 9,895,948 9,895,948 
Railway accounts (O]d)............secece cece cence eect eee e eter ereecnnes 88,398, 829 88,398, 829 
Railway accounts (loans non-active).......... sees e cece cece eee e cence ees 655,527,455] 655,527,455 
Canadian National Steamships (loans non-active)...........0+.eeeeee eee 15,840, 634 15,507,970 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active)............-. 77,192,578 79, 621, 230 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31 of preceding year..............--- 935,419,276] 1,042, 806.052 
Excess of expenditure over revenue, year ended Mar. 31...........-+..-.064- 107,386, 776 151,376, 450 


2,846, 110,958} 3,006,100, 517 


LIABILITIES—! 


Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..............-+.seeseeeeeeeee 6,696,471 6,857,942 
Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding....... 2,187,533 2,726, 925mm | 
Post Office Savings Bank deposits............ecseeeeccee eee eeeereencees 22,547,006 22,047, 287 
Insurance and superannuation funds 126,166,496] 150,614,097 
SEP USE, LU CLS ease rachevort cle aves eisvoler eth getioroy> 19,587,159 20,943,718 | 
Contingent and special funds.............seceeceeceeee ees eteneeeseners 5,625,412 6,044,065 
Pro VANCE ACCOUNTS. oc cescieceiereieyarsis sinteseretes @ mavens ells ei eto lo ©, Peueoieneinie jay released ciaaeis lois 9,623,817 9,623,817 | 
Wianded Lye be on ke ce cscs wessouspalelele kc. are loves sio opel esaiege beesle Pp nseielistoiee oe ie mee ae 3,011, 713, 862| 3,211,347,008 | 
Tnterest due and OUtetauGing... =~ <en<6® abs o<siienadiesmesanie an tenes 1,858, 613 1,739, 167m | 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross Debt............2ee cesses eeeeeeeee 3, 205,956,369] 3,431, 944,026 


a ae | 
1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are listed | 
in Table 24 on pp. 844-846. | 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. | 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account | 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, were $372,222,206, an increase of $13,747,446 
as compared with the previous year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$319,833 and other credits, including refunds to capital account and credits to non-— 
active accounts, amounted to $53,957—a total revenue of $372,595,996. The regular 
expenditure on Consolidated Fund. Account was $372,539,149, while Special 
Expenditures amounted to $102,047,285. Under the newly-established category of 
“Government-Owned Enterprises” (see explanation, p. 819), total disbursements 
amounted to $50,940,401, under “Capital Account” to $6,544, 154, and under ‘Write 
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Down of Assets” to $514,566. Thus total disbursements amounted to $532,585,555. 
There was an increase of $159,989,559 in the net debt (gross debt less active assets) 
during the year. (See Table 22 for interest-bearing debt.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. ‘Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditures since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditures for these years, calculated on census and 
estimated population. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal 
‘items in Table 7. 


Changes in the Public Accounts, 1936.—Several important changes were 
made under various headings in the Public Accounts for 1936. On the revenue 
side “War and Demobilization Receipts’, previously carried as “Special Receipts’, 
were transferred to Ordinary Account (Casual Revenue). On the expenditure side 
several recurring items were also transferred from “Special” to “Ordinary”’, as 
follows: Cost of loan flotations, representing flotation costs of new loans and annual 
charges for amortization of bond discount; the Government’s annual contribution 
to the Superannuation Fund; the annual payment to maintain the reserve in the 

Government Annuities Fund; adjustment of war claims; and expenditures made 
under the Railway Grade Crossing Act. A new category has been established under 
the heading “Government-Owned Enterprises”’, to cover expenditures incurred by 
the Government on account of the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
National Steamships and various Harbour Commissions. Other major changes 
are establishment of a separate category for Write Down of Assets, and transference 
of payment of Old Age Pensions from the Department of Labour to the Department 
of Finance. : 


In Tables 2, 3, and 7 the new classification of items has been adopted for the 
1936 figures, but no attempt has been made to adjust the figures in the previous 
four years to the new set-up. The result is that, although the figures for each year 
‘as given in the tables conform with the figures shown in the Public Accounts for 
that same year, because of the new set-up for 1936 the figures are not on a compar- 
able basis throughout. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


Norz.—See text above re adjustment of haa ee as compared with former editions of the 
ear Book. 


a rt ey 
) 


Item. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

. od —— ee eS eee eee eS eee —— 
| $ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— 
~ Taxation— 
| ASSIS GEA sole Noreen ace h bars 104,132,677} 70,072,932] 66,305,356] 76,561,975] 74,004,560 
| Pence euros Fok. SP ey A 48,654,862} 37,833,858} 35,494,220] 43,189,655] 44,409,797 
| War Tax Revenue— 
| PERE e eM ee MAT 1,390,121 15327, 030 1,335,546] 1,368,480} 1,280,933 
Insurance companies............... 12 A152 826, 150 741,681 750, 100 760,843 
Businessiprovits.... hex: es... 80: 3,000 54 - - - 

AMPOIMEM BLT. oi. SNS We cece 61,254,400} 62,066,697] 61,399,172] 66,808,066] 82,709,803 
| SEMVETSET 5 as ad 41,734,701] 56,813,813} 61,391,400] 72,447,311] 77,551,974 
| Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 
SPU SON ie Sees ie eee 4 ae oe 17,871,690} 25,377,762} 45,184,175} 39,744,759] 35,181,074 
| I MUN MIM S58 sos bcs vis aince » o's - - - 3,573,383] 1,412,825 
| Totals, Receipts from Taxation......... 275,053,603! 254,318,801! 271,851,549! 304,443,729] 317,311,809 
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2.— Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36—concluded. 
Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. | 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts-concluded. 

Non-Tax Revenue— z | 
@anada GraimvAchnececs see. oie ee 1,484,826} 1,444,840 1,235, 621 1, 204, 536 1,213,087) 
GanadaxGazette fi. sna. ore taie. sameerae 73,590 73, 836 55, 722 47,257 49,295 
‘sn Tet CESS Se Oca ron CO SOM am ide 976,845 831,020 877,630 837, 871 889,764 — 
Gast Reece ee ee ec elitr ee ee cree 3,757,821) 3,192,144 3,613,157| 4,386,730) 4,636,537 | 
Gihinese revenue va.4 nee ene ee 10,059 8,652 6,237 , 506 6,476 
Dominion lands. se. ees eee 485,364 458,934 418,729 516,389 457,680 | 
Electric light inspection.............. 402,189 298 , 352 440, 290 484,498 542,101 | 
Fines and forfeitures................. 233, 512 212,075 177,812 89, 806 294,674 
igheriess.-scsrye cts ees re ck cieares 40,519 4,429 39, 508 42,935 42,104 _ 
Gus iNspeculont sateen tee ae ee 81,359 84,078 76, 186 96 , 096 90,948 | 
Insurance inspection. ...........5...-- 149, 902 160, 298 148,535 139,304 146, 874 | 
Interest on investments.............-- 9,330,125] 11,220,989 | 11,148,232} 10,963,478) 10,614,125 | 
Marines ee eke bande oe Anes 191,905 178.118 207, 532 103 , 698 221, 67am 
MarinetasH und <.o0as>. ee eee 184,485 178,961 188,054 181, 204 187,448 | 
Military’@olleges...2.8. ees ae sers 20,045 20,116 20,317 20,044 19,616 © 
Military pensions revenue............ 163 , 229 166,414 165,207 173,794 178,408 — 
Ordnance landSur. oes. ee eee 14,250 16,677 17,855 15,819 15,685 — 
Patent and copyright fees............ 525,248 539,341 429,341 425,677 454,762 
Penitentianics: s.qacck tes saeco 166,111 121,426 97,962 73,765 67, 683 
Post Officess. eo ore ee sae eee 32,234,946] 30,928,317] 30,893,157| 31,248,324] 32,507,889 — 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 2,898, 292 145, 9381 1 751,491! 35, 600! 
PublicAworkSeact carseat 280,591 212,829 249, 721 368, 896 251, 27am 
Radioilicencése awe ee eee ee eee 528,924] 1,414,132 1,291,485 1,487,408} 1,574,481 | 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions........... 14, 787 12,050 12,444 9,202 10, 807 
Weights and measures............... 406, 529 394, 222 399,717 407,303 401,457 ., 

Totals, Non-Tax Revenue.............. 54,655,453] 52,318,188 | 52,210,451} 54,031,031) 54,910,397 | 
aa eS pas | 

Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts.| 329,709,056) 396,636,989 | 324,062,000 358,474, 760| 372,222,206 | 

Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue................- 7,012,248] 4,489,339 409,271 3,397, 169 319, 833 | 
Other Credits— | 
Refunds on capital account........... - - = = 27,033 | 
Credits to non-active account........ = = = = 26,924 | 
Totals Receipts. 279) ee tases tee 336, 721,305) 311,126,328 | 324,471,271) 361,871,929] 372,595,996 | 


pay steady GAS Beutrivirs fil Wiese AROS A See ee ee 

1 The policy regarding the recording of premium, discount and exchange has been changed since 1932, | 
the net balance only being shown for 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936 in place of the receipts and disbursements o 
this account as in former years. : 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


Notr.—See text on p. 819 re new classification for 1936. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 

jor ts tint) crore fr. Re anny cates arn 10,211,465 8,066,372 6,995,768 7,106,535} 9,399,311 
Auditor General's Office............... 435,917 379, 847 375, 791 376, 556 428, 665 
Civil Service Commission............. 305, 684 LS aw i | 221,096 220,787 258, 688 
External Affairs, including Office of the 

Prime Moinister cee rao oeroee aes 994,026 863,055 974,172 1,426, 999 1, 289, 879 
Finance— 

Charg2s on Debt—! ; 
Interest on Public Debt............ 121,151,106} 134,999,069} 139,725,417] 138,533,202] 134,549, 169 
@ostof loan mfovationS sae nee ee - ~ - - 3,576, 858. 
Premium, discount and exchange... 3,625,697 2 167, 0262 2 2 

Subsidies to provinces ................ 13,694,970} 13,677,384] 13,727,565] 13,768,953] 13,768, 958 

Special grants to Maritime Provinces. 1,600,000 1,600,000 1,600, 000 1,600,000) 3,975,000 

Other grants and contributions....... 536,395 498,675 397,486 468,505 736,505 

Civil pensions and superannuation.... 1,144,467 1,074,529 1,009,392 921,925 835, 124 

Government contribution to Super- 

Aniuation- LUundee sero. cee ee tee - - - - 1,874, 964 
OldlAvel Pensions... re aaseceee - - - - 15. 764, 484 
General expenditures...............-. 1,844,812 2,045,905 3,148,441 3,923,428 3,734, 888 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 822. 

‘ 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36—continued. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Ordinary Expenditures—concluded. $ $ $ $ § 
HIsheries, Wrawe ewee .. oe eo ee. oe. 2,045,891 1,786,912} 1,596,453 1,640,562} 1,710,345 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office. 147,501 136,014 136, 180 132,789 137, 857 
Immigration and Colonization......... 2,200,393 1,688,906 1,368, 883 1,268, 788 1,322,218 
EG eee ee ee 5,081,357} 4,499,145} 4,380,022} 4,361,733] 4,868,609 
BOMRTANCD, fren) 2), 448 a woos es 179, 842 160,618 151,934 156,397 162,798 
PCGTION oie ee. Poth OI welets wee 4,647,114) 3,453,707) 2,833,128] 2,744,134] 2,938,997 
_ Justice— 
Department of Justice............... 2,560,030} 2,457,786} 2,434,400] 2,410,414] 2,454,869 
as eye ES Ne) Oa Gs eet 2,736,875} 2,869,735} 2,676,505] 2,667,340) 2,376,651 
Labour— 
Department of Labour............... 632,653 605, 426 560, 706 581,215 659,577 
Technical Education................. 282,938 201,736 129,071 90, 720 98, 784 
Raith PA ga) Pensions)... . secs cacccee 10,032,410} 11,512,543} 12,313,595} 14,942,459 7 
Government Annuities— 
Payment to maintain reserve...... - - - - 271, 827 
Legislation— 
ouse of Commons.................. 1,982,884] 2,209,580 985,992) 1,796,121 1,485,515 
ibrarysor Parliament... 925.5 5000... 81,182 65,352 69,137 71,300 75, 962 
co SON OS ee eee ee oe 649,596 747,294 285, 694 490, 696 491,076 
ES Se ee ee ee 78, 700 80, 854 62,069 95,000 54,577 
Dominion Franchise Office........... - - - 1,545, 283 498, 208 
Chief Electoral Officer, including 
POlOUTONSet Like <ctanas doe ae tao 144, 631 56,446 31,544 146,220} 1,089,464 
Marine— : 
Department of Marine............... 7,262,065 5, 800, 741 5,438,746] 5,742,429] 5,857,428 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission......... ties tha eae ke - 149,297; 1,024,892] 1,248 923 1,500,000 
Mines and Geological Survey— 
Department of Mines................ 1,247,932 1,048, 701 909,141 964, 869 1,040,346 
Movement of Coal and Domestic 
OL Meine. eceh, ME. Soe el on 736, 993 1,219,818} 2,771,787] 2,123,971 2,102,631 
National Defence— 
WEIR Service... io. 5S... 9,700,464] 8,718,881 8,773,546] 8,852,631] 10,141,230 
Weval Serviteiae...c-sae Se 3,043, 201 2,167,328 2, 174,210 2, 222,000 2,380,018 
Bar -ServiedsSbote or ae 4,039,795 1,731,219 1,684,562) 2,258,142) 3,777,320 
MiPy teervineet. J... Save doad wes 1,346, 849 1,078, 149 791,409 798,710 878,506 
National Revenue (including Income 
BX) te teks Reh LEO ce 13,920,104] 10,846,109} 10,354,252] 10,165,136] 10,962,988 
Pensions, war, military, and civil...... - - - - | 43,337,096 
Pensions and National Health— 
Treatment and after-care of returned 
BON aniveee eee cere. eR eck. 11,154,426) 10,066,490} 9,123,914] 9,677,735] 11,060,403 
’ ensions, war and military........... 48,686,389] 45,078,919] 43,883,133] 44,235,808 8 
| ifealth Diyisiet... .)..... 8222 ck. w 1, 246, 232 923, 586 801, 763 809,406 993,179 
Brome Cian tee :..-| 36,052,208) 31,607,404] 30,553,768] 30,252,310] 31,437,719 
pee ener te et oh ES) ANE 47, 259 9,112 46,343 , 802 
Bene Archives... 2... 02.0. oc seckes. 211,942 174, 221 156, 842 208,719 164, 953 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 289,328 231, 263 172,476 367, 744 168, 697 
Bee Worka oot 8 Boe ees 17, 647,854] 13,108,018] 10,827,171 9,904,494] 12,945,277 
Railways and Canals— 
Dept. of Railways and Canals........ 3,997,719 3, 665,924 3,315,333 4,581,444 4,250,138 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 9,186,529} 10,638,824] 1,989,130] 2,529,394] 2,348,399 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... ~ - - - 127,719 
| Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 3,311,041 5,625,659) 5,315,327] 5,744,326] 5,929,815 
mecrotary of State..../.......... 0.0.6: 482,784 417,862 386, 616 388,984 704,972 
Soldier Settlement Board.............. 1,035, 474 818,325 810,420 746,127 761, 721 
Trade and Commerce— 
Department of T. and C............. 6,417,234) 3,275,381] 3,006,685] 3,057,023] 3,458,235 
Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
(ho Tr ale Une ae SR ae Se 2,998,724) 2,081,818} 2,220,661] 2,274,255} 2,426,484 
| Cahada Grain Act... 06s... c.00006c. 2,306,269] 2,026,412) 1,759,183 1,679,236} 1,848,251 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures. .| 375,403,344 358,528,270) 346,648,546] 354,386,220) 372,539,149 
Capital Expenditures— 
ORES os See | eee eee 3,298,951} 3,026,931 1,975,073 331,522 457,926 
ETE SS a ae ee ae ene ene ee 6,242,326] 1,502,803 736, 967 506, 902 286, 887 
WORK io EE. ok «8S. 7,488,511] 4,018,420) 3,778,293} 6,188,584] 5,799,341 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.....} 16,979,788} 8,548,154 6,490,333 7,027,008| 6,544,154 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 822. 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36—concluded. 


Item. 


| | 
—————— 


Special Expenditures— 


Adjustment of war claims (net)........ 
Costiof loanflotations,.-6¢8 «0.2 => ie 
Miscellaneous Charges.......+....+++0+5 
Reparations—claims for compensation.. 
Unemployment relief, 1980..........-.- 
Unemployment relief, 1931............- 
Unemployment relief, 1932...........-. 
Unemployment relief, 1933...........-- 
Unemployment relief, 1934...........-- 
Unemployment relief, 1935...........-- 
Wihenbibonus-seniac o. cet seeks siete otnes 
Reduction of loans to soldier settlers. . . 
Publie Works Construction Act..:...... 
1930 Wheat Crop Equalization Pay- 
mentarvAetHee Bi ce nee ares 
Loss on 1930 Wheat Pool and Stabiliza- 

tion Operations— 
Payment to Canadian Wheat Board 
of net liabilities assumed as at Dec. 


54,138 
2,890, 192 
2,388,208 


26,338 
26,178 
111,071 
493,416 
1,151,357 
48,027,323 


13,189, 844 
25,105,671} 17,047,816 


19, 124,720 


1,811,472 - 
a 468,916 
8,672,549 


1,766, 083 a 
= 29,580,578 


6,600, 000 


_ ee | | | | 


55,460,134| 43,361,624) 42,778,445] 66,461,310 


Totals, Special Expenditures..... 


Loans and Advances, Nen-Active— 


Loans to Can. National Steamships.... 
Loans to Harbour Commissioners...... 
Can. Pacific Railway (Relief Acts)..... 
Accounts carried as active assets 

transferred to non-active...........-- 
Miscellaneous charges.........-...++0+: 


1,199, 286|(Cr.)1,382,503 
1,913,000) 4,897,314 
1,447,223 


62,938 ,2395 


(Cr.)14, 064 
2,109,837 
1,000,000 


100 
Totals, Loans and Advances, 
Non-Active.............0020008- 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 


Losses Charged to Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund— 
Canadian National Railways De- 
ficits— 
System ex. Eastern Lines........ 
Basternpliness. cones gee ete 
Canadian National Steamships..... 
Harbour Commissions............. 
Loans and Advances Non-Active— 
Canadian National Steamships. . 
Harbour Commissions.........-. 


3,112,286] 67,900,273] 3,095,873 


| 


52, 263, 819 
6,691,569 
6 


42,589, 825 


53,422, 662 
3 5,818,076 
6 


5, 625, 708 


aon oO & 


2,455,57 


Totals, Government-Owned 
, Enterprises. 225.0 ivinn cece. ioe 


Write-Down of Assets Charged to 
Consolidated Fund— 

Reduction of soldier and general 

land settlement loans............... 

Seed grain and relief accounts, 

Dept. of Mines and Resources...... 


Totals, Write-Down of Assets 
Charged to Consolidated Fund 


Grand Totals, Expenditures....... 450,955,552| 531,760,983| 457,968,585) 478,004,747 


anne 


1 Certain charges of management shown separately in former Year Books are not now separable and are 


included with ‘General Expenditures’. 2 See footnote 1 to Table 2. 3 Included in Ordinary 
Expenditures—Maritime Freight Rates Act, 1932, $6,631,856; 1933, $8,716,751. 4 Corresponding 


figures for operations in the years 1930 and 1931 were $28,425,000 and $52,256,000, respectively. The losses 
in 1930 and 1931 were financed by loans and/or guarantee of securities. Government loans of $41,121,000 1 
respect of 1931 operations appear in the above statement under Loans and Advances, Non-Active, for the 


year 1933. 5 Canadian National Railways—Loans of 1931-32, $41,121,216; sundry Harbour Commis 
sions—Advances prior to 1932-33, $21,817,023. 6 Items not segregated prior to 1936. 7 Sec 
under ‘‘Finance’’. 8 See ‘‘Pensions, war, military and civil’ above. 


St eee 


(Cr,)332, 604 


50,940,402 


ee a  —E 


| 
| 
| 


15,856,645 — 


174,383 


| 


| 


1) 


| 
| 
| 
' 


514,566 
532,585,550 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1936 (continued on pages 824-825). 


Fiscal 
Year. 


Interest 
on 
Debt. 


Consolidated Fund. 


_——$—$_$_—$—$———— | I | EE 


1936.. 


-1Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


9,682,929 
9,823,313 
10, 148, 932 
9, 656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9, 806, 888 
10, 212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10,502, 430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10, 855, 112 


»..1. 10,699,645 


10,807,955 
10,975, 935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10,630, 115 
10,814, 697 

6, 712, 771 
10,973,597 
11,604, 584 
13,098, 160 
12,535, 851 
12/259, 397 
12,605, 882 
12,893, 505 
15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47, 845, 585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135,247, 849 
137, 892, 735 
136, 237,872 
134,789, 604 
130,691,493 
129, 675,367 
128, 902,945 
124,989.950 
121,566,213 
121, 289, 844 
121, 151, 106 


‘| 134,999, 069 


139, 725,417 


:..| 138,533,202 


134,549, 169 


| Coareanol 

anagement, : 

Premium, | Pensions. oer 

Discount and SIxE 

Exchange. 
$ 
359,190 56,422} 126,270 
465, 657 50,564 65,013 
339, 999 53,586] 120,031 
426, 655 52,611] 597,275 
346,413 62,251 849, 786 
178, 644 49,204] 1,297,999 
264, 685 56,454! 1,778,916 
227,201 63,657| 1,756,010 
208, 149 110,201) 1,948,242 
207,875 112,531] 1,262,823 
192,087 105,842] 997,470 
277,923 107,795} 1,013,023 
289,085 192,889] 1,046,342 
225,444 96,389] 1,108,815 
195,044 101,197} 1,342,000 
234,170 98,446] 1,765,256 
229,906 95,543) 2,908, 852 
387,495 89,879} 2,302,363 
346, 921 88,319} 2,046,552 
287, 742 102,109} 2,133,316 
343, 592 120,334] 2,162,116 
273,590 116,030} 2,299,231 
230, 409 107,391] 1,972,501 
262,068 103,850} 1,937,546 
183,938 92,457) 1,627,851 
213,794 90,309] 1,927,832 
180,975 86,927] 2,033,955 
278, 950 84,349] 1,742,317 
248,575 86,080} 1,299, 769 
315,314 90,882} 1,463,719 
199, 887 96,187) 1,701,313 
173, 257 96,129) 1,902,664 
227,194 93,453] 2,289, 889 
201, 861 93,551] 3,386,632 
263, 250 83,305] 4,221,294 
294, 968 87,925) 4,065,553 
288,984] 113,495) 4,607,330 
276,072} 140,424] 6,765,446 
346, 902 179,023) 7,484,716 
244,548 125,832) 5,520,571 
383,820] 187,557| 8,721,327 
356,707} 191,533)12,300, 184 
358,973 216,697} 7,261,218 
376,777| 240,586} 8,621,431 
455,011} 245,045/10,344, 487 
502,988} 283, 188]13,468,505 
487,184| 311,900)19,007,513 
554,729) 358,558}19, 343,532 
731,836]  671,133]12,039, 252 


496,387| 2,814,546] 8,633,096 
488,712) 8,155,691) 7,432,901 
1,305, 676|18, 282,440] 6,295,060 
1,462, 658/26,004,461| 9,016,246 
1,102, 088/37, 420, 751/10, 846, 875 
4,109, 601/36, 153,031/10,574,364 
1,003 , 068/32, 985,998} 9,978,440 
993, 907/33, 411,081)11, 900, 847 
849, 694/34, 888, 665)12,029,578 
884, 388/37, 203, 700]13,416,045 
987, 265/37, 902,939]11, 178, 054 
926, 765/39, 778, 1380)14 , 037,366 
990, 617/41, 487,323)17,003, 254 
1,088, 742/40, 406, 565/18, 134,359 
939, 613/45, 965, 723/23, 763, 284 
4,492, 509/48, 686,389|16, 099, 739 
870,760°|45,078, 919/11, 778, 684 
874,6335/43, 883,132) 9,666,753 
978,7455|44, 235,808) 8,726,385 
284,0035|43 ,337,096|11, 718, 877 


ie Subsidies 
Railways a Dost 

and Pp Offi 2 
Canals.! ey ee 

inces. 

$ $ 

581,503} 2,753,966} 616,802 

641,814} 2,604,050 787 , 886 

743,070) 2,588,605 808, 623 

752,772) 2,624,940 815,471 

913,236] 2,930,113 929 , 609 
1,378,164] 2,921,400] 1,067,866 
2,260,820} 3,752,757| 1,387,270 
1,981,893) 3,750,962! 1,520, 861 
1,897,283] 3,690,355} 1,622,827 
2,239,346] 3,655,851) 1,705,312 
2,374,314] 3,472,808} 1,724,939 
2,570,361) 3,442,764] 1,784,424 
2,226,456] 3,430,846] 1,818,271 
2,603,717) 3,455,518] 1,876, 658 
2,755,833] 3,530,999] 1,980,567 
3,117,465} 3,606,673! 2,176,089 
3,122,103} 3,603,714] 2,312,965 
8,268,222) 3,959,327] 2,488,315 
3,339,670].4, 182,526] 2,763,186 
3,673,894] 4,169,341] 2,818,907 
4,160,332] 4,188,514] 2,889,729 
4,095,301] 4,051,428] 2,982,321 
4,362,200} 3,904,922] 3,074,470 
4,505,516] 3,903,757] 3,161,676 
4,337, 877| 3,935,914] 3,316, 120 
3,848,404! 3,935,765} 3,421,203 
3,760,550] 4,206,655] 3,517,261 
3,704,126] 4,250,675) 3,593,647 
3,826,226] 4,235,664! 3,665,011 
3,725,690] 4,238,059] 3,789,478 
4,049,275) 4,237,372] 3,575,412 
4,246,404] 4,250,636] 3,603,799 
5,244,301] 4,250,608) 3,758,015 
6,377,961] 4,250,607} 3,931,446 
6,508,477] 4,402,098} 4,023,637 
7,221,705) 4,402,503] 4,105,178 
8,397,434] 4,402,292] 4,347,541 
9,803,912) 4,516,038) 4,634,528 
8,779,678) 6,726,373) 4,921,577 
7,011,858} 6,745,134] 3,979,557 
10,586,114} 9,032,775} 6,005,930 
10,780,126) 9,117,143] 6,592,386 
10, 215,038) 9,361,388] 7,215,338 
11,123,251) 9,092,472) 7,954,223 
12,330, 463/10, 281,045} 9,172,036 


13, 766, 180/13, 211, 800/10, 882, 804 
14,935, 138/11, 280, 469/12, 822, 058 
13, 876,060) 11, 451, 673/15, 961, 191 
20,777, 830)11, 451, 673/16, 009, 139 
27, 124,004)11,469, 148/16,300,579 
34, 849, 608/11, 369, 148}18, 046, 558 
45,494, 584/11,327, 236/19, 273,758 
8,418, 024/11, 490, 860/20, 774,312 
8,886, 458}11, 490, 860/22, 696, 561 
8,624, 094/12, 211, 924/28, 121,425 
7,691, 261/12, 207,313/27, 794,502 
2,126, 803}12,386, 136/28, 305,941 
1,996, 152)12, 281,391/29, 873, 802 
2,120, 223}12,375, 128/30, 499, 686 
2,152, 015)12,516, 740/31, 007, 698 
2,535 ,361/12,516, 740/31, 782, 968 
2,405, 272/12, 553, 724/33, 483,058 
2,459, 990)12, 496, 958/35, 036, 629 
2,911, 080)17, 435, 736/36, 292, 604 
2,708, 898)13, 694, 970/34, 448, 986 
2,516, 911|13, 677,384/30, 142, 827 
2,300, 999|13, 727, 565/29, 202,730 
2,344,508) 13, 768, 953|28,974,317 
2,718, 190\13, 768, 953|29, 479,574 


After 1919 railway receipts were applied direct] 


expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 
penditures shown do not include moneys spent for Civil Government account and miscellaneous expenditures, 
and to this extent do not correspond with the Post Office figures shown in Table 3 for the years 1932-36. 


8 Includes various non-enumerated items. 


4 Nine months. 


Norr.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Total 


Expenditure 
Chargeable 
to Consoli- 

dated Fund.’ 


$ 
13,486,093 
14,038,084 
14,345,510 
15, 623, 082 
17,589,469 
19,174,648 
23,316,317 
23,713,071 
24,488,372 
23,519,302 
23,503, 158 
24,455,382 
24,850,634 
25, 502,454 
27,067, 104 
28,730, 157 
31,107, 706 
35,037,060 
39,011, 612 
35, 657, 680 
36,718, 495 
36,917,835 
35,994,031 
36,343,568 
36,765, 894 
36,814,053 
37, 585, 025 
38, 132, 005 
36,949, 142 
38,349, 760 
38, 832,526 
41,903, 500 
42,975, 279 
46, 866, 368 
50,759, 392 
51,691, 903 
55, 612,833 
64,319, 683 
67, 240,641 
51,542, 161 
76,641, 452 
84,064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774, 198 
98, 161,441 
112,059,537 
127,384,473 
135,523, 207 
130,350, 727 
148,599,343 
178,284,313 
232,731,283 
303,843,930 
361, 118, 145 
347,560,691 
332,293,732 
324,813,190 
318,891,901 
320, 660,479 
319,548,173 
336, 167, 961 
350,952, 924 
357,779, 794 
389,558, 289 
375,403,344 
358,528, 270 
346, 648,546 
354,368,220 
372,539, 149 


y to railway 
2 


The ex- 


5 See footnote 1 to Table 2, p. 820. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion 


nc, el 
OOOO SSS _1_0—08080. <<< TS 


Capital Expenditures. 


Government Railways since the consolidation of the system. 


- ane pee 
Debts colonia : ranscon- : 
Fiscal Canadian| Allowed Denliition and tee Hudson | tinental eee 
Year.| Canals. | Pacific to tands Connected Mises. Bay Railway, Taland 
Railway.| Prov- Railways, laecous Railway. | Including Railway 
inces Miscel- ; Quebec os 
gt = Prlaneouss | geet Ca) eee eae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868.. 51,498 - - - 455, 250 41,690 - - - 
1869.. 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 - - - 
1870.. - - - - 1,693, 229 - - - = 
1871.. - 30,148 - - 2,866,376 - - = - 
1872. 255,646] 489,428) 1,666,200 ~ 5,131,141 68,746 - = - 
1873. 256,547)  561,818)/13, 859,080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 - = - 
1874..| 1,189,592) 310,225) 4,927,061 - 3,614,899] 135,963 - = - 
1875..} 1,714,830) 1,546,242 - - 3,426,100) 189,484 = - 46, 087 
1876..| 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - ~ 1,108,322] 267,840 - S 42,546 
1877. .} 4,131,375] 1,691, 150 - - 1,318,352] 258,833 - - 200, 000 
1878. .| 3,848,339] 2,228,373 - - 408,817] 170,120 - = O51 
1879. .| 3,064,099) 2,240, 286 - =~ 226,639 THUY AY - - 40,129 
1880. .| 2,123,366] 4,044,523 - - 2,048,015 8,730 - - 16,540 
1881. .| 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608, 733 187,370 - = - 
1882..] 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511, 882 585,569 70,949 - - 402 
1883..} 1,763, 002|10,033, 800 - 556,870| 1,616,633} 119,869 ~ - 57,186 
1884, .| 1,577, 295|11, 192,722) 7,172,298} 723,658) 2,689,690 491,376 - - 130.663 
1885. .| 1,504,621] 9,900,282 5,420] 303,593) 1,247,006) 182,306 ~ - 76,957 
1886. .| 1,333,325] 3,672,585) 3,113,334) 180,653 765,967| 569,202 - - 4,668 
1887..} 1,783,698] 915,057 - 162,392 926,030] 353,044 ~ - 5, 200 
1888: .| 1,033,118 52,099 - 185,048} 1,713,487) 963,778 - - - 
1889... 972,918 86,716 - 130,684] 2,623,137} 575,408 - = - 
1890..} 1,026,364 40,981 - 133,832] 2,351,787] 3,220,926 - s - 
1891. .} 1,280, 725 37,367 - 94,847) 1,184,318} 515,702 > = ~ 
1892..| 1,463,279 66,212 - 86,735 316,784] 224,390 - - 8,300 
1893. .] 2,069,573! 413,837 - 115,038 299,081) 181,878 - = - 
1894. .| 3,027,164 146,540 - 149, 147 439, 209 102,059 - - - 
1895...) 2,452,274 49, 209 - 99, 842 327,605 102,393 ~ - - 
1896..| 2,258,779 65, 669 ~ 82,184 260,396] 114,826 - cs - 
1897. .| 2,348,637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570} 129,238 - = - 
1898. .| 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756| 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899. .| 3,899,877 8,419] 267,026] 151,213) 1,081,930) 385,094 - - 22,000 
1900. .| 2,639,565 236 - 199,470} 3,255,348} 1,089,827 - = 53,546 
1901. .} 2,360,570 8,979 - 269,061) 3,633,837} 1,006, 983 - - 280,174 
1902. .| 2,114,690 449 - 370,838] 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
1903. .| 1,828,274 - - 449,542 2,254,267) 1,268,004 a - 829,414 
1904. .| 1,880,787 33,076 - 748,855) 1,879,566] 1,334,397 - 6,249| 698,878 
1905. .| 2,071,594 - - 794,410| 4,755,578?) 1,642,042 - 778,491} 591,413 
1906. .| 1,552,121 - = 599,780} 3,765,171] 2,359,528 - | 1,841,270] 496,125 
19076 887,839 ~ - 526,583)  1,512,4913} 1,797,871 — | 5,537, 867 91,210 
1908..| 1,723,156 600 - 768,244] 4,369,738] 2,969,049 — 118,910,253} 390,962 
1909. .| 1,873,868 939 ~ 797,747| 3,874,480] 2,832,295 92,428/31,317,132| 561,207 
1910. .}| 1,650, 707 - - 785, 157 1,278,409] 4,514, 606 53,043/19, 868, 064 206,397 
1911. .| 2,349,475 2,918 ~ —5,508 763,833| 3,742,717}  184,150)23, 715,549 94,321 
1912..} 2,560,938 - - ~ 1,710,449} 4,116,385] 159,632/22,264,130| 128,042 
1913..] 2,259,642 - - 2,406,9884| 6,057,515} 1,099,063|15,279,837| 103,001 
1914. .| 2,829,661 - - - 4,348, 000110, 100,017) 4,498,717|15,274,206| 129,575 
1915..| 5,490, 796 - - - 6,914, 977|11,049,030] 4,773,744]12, 648,242) 570,531 
1916. .| 6,170,953 - - ~ 7,861,899| 8,471,229] 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350,473 
1917. .| 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032] 7,838,116) 2,604,280) 6,650,263} 609,752 
1918. .} 1,781,957 - - ~ - | 6,347,201) 1,879,699} 103,167 - 
1919. .} 2,211,964 - - - — | 5,705,348) 562,558) 1,723,638 - 
1920. .} 4,550, 761 - - - 3,285, 736|38, 869,683] —235,608] 527,480} -—3,5405 
1921. .}| 5,450,006 - - - ,018}27,559, 809 30,036 20, 164 - 
1922..) 4,482,610 - - ~ 9, 649|10, 431, 699 34,770 ~ 97,000 
1923. .| 4,995,184 - - ~ 59,950) 3,411,510 27,803 = = 
1924..| 6,747,395 - - ~ - | 3,804,427) 207,872 - 196,418 
1925. .110,619, 903 ts - - ~ | 6,030,320} —124,154 - - 
1926..112,024, 456 - - - — | 4,805,949] —2,484 - - 
1927. .|13, 845, 689 ~ - - — | 2,920,670] 2,823,905 - - = 
1928. .|13, 762, 905 71 - - — | 3,281,097) 3,554,503' - 63,4195 
1929. .|13, 164,582 - - - | —7,990,740]16,818,019) 6,159,563 - - 
1930..| 9,324,177 - - ~ —25,856| 6,573,530] 6,472,214 —415 ~ 
1931..| 9,842,011 - - ~ —277,535}12,009,276| 4,139,690 8,877 - 
1932. .} 3,298,951 - - = —2,504| 7,438,511] 5,236,668} —59,185 - 
1933. .] 3,026,931 - = - - | 4,018,420] 1,635,395 - = 
1934. .| 1,975,073 - - - ~ | 3,778,293) 737,028 ~ - 
19355 ool sp22, - = = - | 6,188,584] 432,028 4,874 - 
1936..| 443,970 - = ~ - | 5,793,371] 279,780 - - 
1 Including $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 2 Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor General. © 
3 Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. 4 Including $15,000, cost of new car — 
for the Governor General. 5 Includes New Brunswick Railway. 6 Nine months. 7 Tn- 
cludes capital expenditure on Hudson Bay Terminals, $880,278. 8 Included with Canadian © 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 825 
Expenditure, 1868-1936—concluded. 
Capital Expenditures—concluded. Other Expenditures. 
North- Canadian Total War Total |p 1 
west Militia Govern- Capital Railway and Other Expendi- | *}8¢a 
Terri- : * ment Expendi- | Subsidies. | Demobil- | Charges. ture. Seif 
tories. Railways. ture. ization. 
$ $ $ .$ $ $ $ 
- - - 548, 438 = = 37,158] 14,071,689} 1868 
19,118 = - 440,418 - - 429, 663]/ 14,908,166} 1869 
1,821, 887 - - 3,515,116 = 5 155,988] 18,016,614) 1870 
773, 872 - - 3,670,396 - - = 19, 293,478) 1871 
241,889 = - 7,853,050 - ~ 223,456) 25,665,975) 1872 
63, 239 _ - 19,859,441 = - 5,719] 39,039,808) 1873 
- - - 10,177,740 - - 4,019] 33,498,076] 1874 
- - - 6,922, 743 - - 2,253,097) 32,888,911] 1875 
- - - 7,154,008 = - 315, 764)) 31,958,144] 1876 
- - - 7,599,710 = = 1,388,984] 32,507,996] 1877 
- - - 6, 657, 200 = - 385,413] 30,545,772] 1878 
- - ~ 5, 648,332 - - 676, 225) 30,779,939) 1879 
- - ~ 8,241,174 = - 949,948) 34,041,756] 1880 
- - - 8,176,317 = = 117,772), 33,796,643} 1881 
- - - 7,405, 637 = = 201,885)| 34,674,625} 1882 
= - - 14, 147,360 = = 21,369]| 42,898,886} 1883 
- - = 23,977,702 208,000 - 2,567,453), 57,860,862] 1884 
- ~ ~ 13, 220,185 403, 245 - 502,587|) 49,163,078} 1885 
~ ~ _ 9,589, 734 2,701, 249 - 10,534,973] 61,837,569} 1886 
293,918 - _ 4,439,939 1,406, 533 - = 41,504,152) 1887 
539, 930 - - 4,437,460 1,027,042 - 155,623] 45,064,124! 1888 
31,448 - ~ 4,420,313 846, 722 ~ 1,333,328). 43,518,198] 1889 
4,773 - - | 6,778,6681} 1,678,196 - 44,947) 41,770,333} 1890 
2,901 - - 3,115, 860 1,265,706 ~ 68,074] 40,793,208) 1891 
—1, 243 - - 2,164,457 1,248, 216 - 2,093, 569|| 42,272,136] 1892 
8,911 ~ - 3,088,318 811,394 - 139,963] 40,853,728} 1893 
—1,149 - - 3,862,970 1, 229,885 - 330,354) 43,008,234! 1894 
—833 - - 3,030,490 1,310,549 = 399,294)) 42,872,338} 1895 
—543 1,000,000 - 3,781,311 3,228,746 ~ 137,185|| 44,096,384] 1896 
3,824 745,965 - 3,523,160 416,955 = 682,881) 42,972,756} 1897 
—=1 5272 173,740 = 4,142,231 1,414,935 - 944,589) 45,334,281] 1898 
—1,853 387,810 = 6,201,516 3,201, 220 - 236,399] 51,542,635) 1899 
—1,473 230,851 - 7,467,370 725,720 - 1,549,098] 52,717,467) 1900 
= 1,632 135,885 = 7,693, 857 2,512,329 = 900,312)) 57,982,866} 1901 
—1,543 299, 697 = 10,077,095 2,093,939 = 1,040,374) 63,970,800) 1902 
—3,040 428 , 223 = 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 = 1,541,763) 61,746,572) 1903 
—2,616 1,299,910 = 7,879,102 2,046,878 - 6,716,235] 72,255,048] 1904 
—2,478 1,299,964 = 11,931,014 1,275, 630 = 2,277,812] 78,804,139) 1905 
—1,767 1,299, 876 = 11,912,104 1,637,574 = 2,487,323] 83,277,642] 1906 
—1,352 975, 283 - 11,327,792 1,324,889 = 1,583,297] 65,778,138] 19078 
—911 1,297,905 = 30,428, 996 2,037,629 = 3,470, 603]) 112,578,680) 1908 
—1,045 1,243,072 - 42,592,122 1,785,887 = 4,999, 283|| 183,441,524) 1909 
—650 1,299,970 - 29, 655, 703 2,048,097 = 4,280,227] 115,395,774] 1910 
—33, 688 : = - 30, 813, 767 1,284, 892 = 2,988, 393]) 122,861,250) 1911 
~ - = 30,939,576 859, 400 = 7,181, 665]) 137,142,082] 1912 
- - - 27,206, 046 4,935,507 = 255, 787|| 144,456,878] 1913 
= - - 37,180,176} 19,036,237 = 2,640, 162]) 186,241,048] 1914 
= - - 41,447,320 5,191,507) 60,750,476 5, 186,016) 248,098,526} 1915 
- - - 38,566,950 1,400,171] 166,197, 755 3,186,898] 339,702,502) 1916 
= - - 26,880,032 959,584] 306,488,815) 15,275,345) 498,203,118} 1917 
= - 32,999,880) 43,111,904 720,405} 343,836,802} 10,706, 787|| 576,660,210} 1918 
~ - 14,827,758] 25,031,266 43,805} 446,519,440) —7,283,582)| 697,042,212) 1919 
= ~ 22,307,366] 69,301,878 334,845) 346,612,955) 19,995,313)! 786,031,6119) 1920 
= - 6,221,774} 40,012,807 - 16,997,544 492, 048|| 528,302,513} 1921 
= - 1,239,605] 16,295,333 - 1,544, 250 301,518) 463,528,3899) 1922 
| = - 1,313, 022 9,807,124 - 4,464, 760 4,042,931] 434,735,2779| 1923 
~ - —94,835] 10,861,277 —1,523 446,083 7,902, 759|| 370,589,2479) 1924 
- - 24,442) 16,550,511 - 506, 931 3, 953, 433)! 351,169,8039| 1925 
= - —29,372| 16,798,549 = 191,392} .6,330,092)| 355,186,4239} 1926 
- ~ —31,562] 19,558,703 - 64,485 7,814,977] 358,556,7519| 1927 
- - _ —26,347| 20,635,648 - 1,656,011 1,705,311] 378,658,4409| 1928 
S - | —5,342,149} 22,809,275 - — 669,399 2,067, 153) 388,805,9539| 1929 
- ~ 217,494] 22,561,144 ~ 59,702 9,744,021] 398,176,246 1930 
- - 2,500,000) 28,222,318 - 61,889] 16,678,959}) 440,008,8559| 1931 
- - 1,067,348} 16,979,788 - 75,471) 55,384, 663] 450,955,5419} 1932 
= - —132,592 8,548,155 - 51.499} 96,732, 786|| 531,760,9839| 1933 
- —60 6, 490,333 = 47,571} 101,686,262!) 457,968,585] 1934 
a? = 70,000 7,027,008 - 54,138] 114,815,072\| 478,004,7479| 1935 
= - — | 6,544, 15410 ~ il 153, 502, 252]! 532,585,555"! 1936 


ee SS 


9 Includes certain advances non-active which for the years 1932-36 are shown in Table 3, p. 822, and for 
10 Refunds on capital account 


_ earlier years are given at the foot of p. 893 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
-of $27,033 included in revenue receipts. 


11 Included in ordinary expenditure. 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts (Consolidated Fund) and Total Receipts, 1868-1936. 


‘ Customs Excise 
Fiseal Year. Duties. Duties. 
$ $ 
TSOS8e reece 8,578,386} 3,002,588 
1869" feo 8,272,886}  2,710,02s 
TSO eee ee 9,334, 215 3,619, 625 
bE PAL Cait Seek bk thre 11,841,105 4,295,945 
TSU hee 12,787,982 4,735, 652 
TSS ea eee 12,954, 164 4,460, 682 
PO eee 14,325, 19¢ 5,594,904 
LS 7D cee 15,351,012} 5,069, 68% 
TSG Beet 12, 823, 835 5,563, 48% 
TSQTSE heat 12,546,988] 4,941,898 
IS7SAio cera 12,782,824] 4,858,672 
US79s fenaetaetaets 12,900, 659 5,390, 763 
TSSO ME Traseerye alse 14,071,348 4,232,425 
PSST acutercee 18,406, 092 5,348, 022 
TSS2e Ao scrents 21,581,570 5,884, 860 
US 83s Pest tesco 23,009,582} 6,260,117 
TSS4 eer eee 20,023,890} 5,459,309 
TS85 98 vexatcecice 18,935,428 6,449,101 
TS86 5% den etcteckets 19,362,308] 5,852,905 
LSS 72a raat 22,373,951 6,308, 201 
TISSS te eats 22,091,682] 6,071,487 
ASSO se tec -cpetstentaers 23, 699,413 6,886, 739 
TS9O Te ociteraccctel 23,913,546 7,618,118 
SOT ET cmiaaate 23,305,218 6,914,850 
TSOR See creer 20,361,382 7,945,098 
1893 5o Cremer 20,910, 662 8,367,364 
ESQ4: s sevcteratonausts 19,119,030 8,381, 089 
TS05 sane epees 17,585, 741 7,805, 733 
1S96) Seca roa 19,766, 741 7,926,006 
1SO7. casetaodt 19,386,278} 9,170,379 
18987 bier 21,622,789| 7,871,563 
1SO05 tae aster 25,150,745 9,641, 227 
1900. 3 aerate ee 28,219,458] 9,868,075 
190 Steere 28,293,930} 10,318,266 
1902 eae ce ates 31,916,394) 11,197,134 
1903.2 Seesaw 36,738,033] 12,018,779 
1904 23.5 arcu atee 40,461,591} 12,958,708 
1905. 5S ese eats 41,437,569] 12,586,475 
19063: esas oteiee 46,053,377) 14,010,220 
19078) ho scstece a 39,717,079] 11,805,413 
1908. cet Aen ses 57,200,276) 15,782,152 
1900... 5.2 sexete tases 47,088,444) 14,937,768 
1910: eee 59,767,681) 15,253,353 
LO etece cea aca 71,838,089| 16,869,837 
1912, S20. Sense 85,051,872) 19,261,662 
1913. 111, 764,699| 21,447,445 
1914; sae Re 104,691,238] 21,452,037 
LOD) Seat evs oe 75,941,220) 21,479,731 
191G. 3-.5-seates 98,649,4094) 22,428,492 
IDL. ahs eee 134, 043,842} 24,412,348 
TOUS: Hoe mance ce 144,172,630] 27,168,445 
1919) We aoe 147,169,188} 30,342,034 
1920. ies eae eee 168,796,823} 42,698,083 
1921. esses 163,266,804) 37,118,367 
1922). wenete coee 105,686,645] 36,755,207 
1929), stesso 118,056, 469 35,761,997 
1924. ors. spite 121,500,799} 38,181,747 
1925, eee ae 108,146,871] 38,603,489 
1926: seseeniaee 127,355,144] 42,923,549 
1924: ceeee eee 141,968,678] 48,513,160 
1928. Fak aaa 156,985,818} 57,400,898 
$920) hat ate 187,206,332} 63,684,954 
1930: aersetec ec 179,429,920) 65,035,701 
1931. 131,208,955] 57,746,808 
193%... 325, 8 ek 104, 132,677 48, 654, 862 
1933 ieee 70,072,932] 37,833,858 
TOBA. ase Raat 66,305,356] 35,494, 220 
193) ..4985 8a 76,561,975) 43,189,655 
1036 -axeoN. cee 74,004,560| 44,409, 797 


War Tax 
Revenue. 


Tae Laas SEOs Tee ee Loe. bel. Cea rs 


co 
oo 
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3,620,782 
25,379,901 
56, 177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177,484, 161 
181, 634, 875 
182, 036, 261 
147, 164| 158 
157, 296,320 
156, 167,434 
150,319,087 
145, 029,742 
134, 086, 005 
107,320, 633 
122,266, 064 
146,412,011 
170,051,973 
181,118,715 
197,484, 627 


rs 
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1 For detailed statements see Table 8, p. 829 
for most earlier years and special receipts since 1921. 


publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation. 


$ 
11,700, 681 


271.851, 549 
304, 443, 729 
317,311,809 


Interest 


Post 
Office 


and Money 
* Orders. 


9,146,952 
10,492,394 
12,051,729 
12,954,530 
13, 046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20, , 902,384 
ai, 345,394 
21,603,542 
24,471,709 
26,706, 198 
26,402, 299 
29,016,771 
28,865,374 
28,782,535 
30,334,575 
29,069, 169 
31,562,580 
30, 611,964 
33,345,385 
30, 212,326 
32, 234,946 
30,928,317 
30,893, 157 


31,248,3244 


32,507,889 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts.? 


13, 687, 928 
14,379,175 
15, 539, 657 
19,375,037 


20,970,591 
24,507, 653 
24,649,724 


22,927,761 
22,406, 257 


23,364,547 
29, 635,298 
35, 182,549 
36,803, 669 


33,354,041 
33,479, 883 
35,775,531 
35,908 , 464 
38,782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 


38,208, 609 
36,374, 883 


36,618,591 
37,829,778 
40,556,510 
46,743,103 
58,052,333 
70,679, 251 


80,141,394 
67,972,110 


117,884,328 


20,714,814 


22,592,055 


27,020,525 


32,815, 226 © 


36,921,872 


33,978,129 


51,031,467 | 
52,516,333 — 


69,348,084 — 
71,186,072 © 
96,055,417 


85,549,580 — 
101,616,476 — 


¢ 
' 


| 


| 


136,108,217 
168, 690,427 
163,174,395 — 


133,073,482 
172, 149,394 


232,701,294 


260,778, 953 


| 


| 


312,946,747 
349,746, 335 
436,202, 184 


382,271,571 © 
403,094,210 — 
406,581, 318 
351,515,392 © 
382,893,009 
400,452,480 
429,642,577 — 
460,151,481 
445,916,992 
356, 160,876 
336,721,305 
311,126,329 
324,471,271 
361,871,929 
372,595,996 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 
4 Revised since the 


3 Nine months. 
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PER CAPITA REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 827 


6.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1936. 


Norr.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. For the intercensal years the populations are esti- 
mated as at June 1 (see p. 153 for estimates of population). The fiscal period of 1907 is nine months ended 
des See the tables on pp. 823-826 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this table is 

ased, 


Per Per 
Spite Capita 
Per Per X- Per Per X- 
Capita | Capita | pend ee. Capita | Capita | pend- ye : 
Rev- | Total | iture | hy 5 Rev- | Total | iture | ‘jap 
Fiscal Year. enue Rev- he Di 3 Fiscal Year. enue Rev- Bee a 
from enue on- 4 from enue on- 5 
Tax- Re- soli- seein Tax. Be. soli- |. burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated ments, 
ee yang 
cct. ect. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3-33 3-90 3-84 ANOLWIS0SS ner seks 8-63 12-27 9-15 10-93 
or le 4-03 3-94 At SE LOOS a ha Se 9-17 12-13 9-54 12-40 
3°61 4.29 3:96 Ae OTN I9GD seen eens 9-00 11-86 10-72 13-13 
4-42 5-25 4-24 BU2S MOOG Er He. Sok es 9-69 12-93 10-85 - 13-44 
4-72 5-52 4-69 OPS FIIMISOT eae 8-31 10-60 8-32 10-61 
4-60 5-48 5-01 10-20 819082 28k 11-02 14-50 11-57 16-99 
5:17 6-29 5-99 S260 19006 85 es 9-12 12-58 12-36 19-62 
5-23 | 6-23 B00) 332: a910. Po... 10:74 | 14-54] 11-36] 16-51 
4-64 5-64 6-11 POT WAO1Y* Ses os 12-31 16-36 12-18 17-04 
oe Oe ee oan 1919 Re hee 14-12 | 18-42 | 13-28 18-56 
Z . 7 ; OTS re ee otc 17-45 22-10 14-68 18-93 
a oer a ee ee 16-01 | 20-71 | 16-17] 23-64 
eet Beko YS 884 | 800 qg15 er! 12-22 | 16-67] 16-98] 31-09 
a ee Be 1 eee 15-58 | 21-52 | 16-29 | 42-46 
6-30 8-04 6-19 7-93 1 AEH G7 (astag on Aes ales pte 21-68 28-87 18-44 61-81 
ee oe! de nose | aeee 1018)... 24-14 | 32-01 | 21-88] 70-77 
5:68 | 7-31} 6-93 | 12-90 | 1919 28-12 | 37-65 | 28-00] 83-87 
5-60 7-37 7-72 10-84 ft Sone e esse eee ; : 
5-56 7-31 8-60 13-63 1920 eee eee roe ee 34 oe 40 88 35 51 91 87 
6-20 73 7671 8-97 1921* ce ee ee er oes 41-96 49-65 41-09 60-11 
6-02 7-68 7.85 9.63 1G 22s Se Liteon 35-87 42-86 38-97 51-97 
6-47 8-20 7-81 9-20 1028 cierto sieves ee 37-24 44-74 36-88 48-26 
6-60 8-34 7-53 PTA WIS Rs oes bores 37-38 | 44:47 | 35-53 40-53 
Petey atest Noe 34-66 | 40-81 | 38.03 | 37.50 
ay os alae Seecall lee Tid: beads pose 35-98 | 41-56 | 33-17] 37-21 
5-52 7-31 7-55 RE G42 || LOZSH corer ae oes 37-09 43-69 34-19 38-51 
5-05 6-76 7-59 SEBS LOZG iz cioscctarstosey 39-49 45-88 35-00 38°78 
5-46 7.99 7.52 8-69 1930. so Lae at et a ae 
bbs 7 7-4 AQ EGO lear tas tthe iee . . . . 
5-70 Ey a S576 | OZQ eet 26-18 32-05 35-73 42-92 
6-65 8-93 8-00 G85 1933 ccc) octimcheree 23-81 29-13 33-57 49-79 
7-18 9-63 8-11 O94 O84 se SMa 25-12 29-98 32-03 42-31 
7-19 9-78 8-72 102 79h 1980S Se eee 27-84 33-09 32-41 43-71 
7-85 10-57 9-24 PE G4 Ue LOSG.crotclete tee 28-77 33-79 33-78 48-29 


7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1932-36. 


Item. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
Nore.—See Table 2 on pp. 819-820 for the revenue receipts on which these per capita figures are based. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
TAXATION— 
ESTE O08 Op piae tt os mae a, Aan a E. 9-92 6-56 6-13 7-00 6:71 
Dement cole Ce 4-63 3-54 3-28 3-95 4-02 
ar Tax Revenue— 
RE ese beet ong Se hey ST 0-13 0-12 0-12 0-13 0-11 
Insurance companies..............0.eeeceeees 1 0-08 0:07 0-07 0-07 
ESS St Es et nee ann ae 1 1 = = z 
lil 9) 0817 2. amet li pall ten Myke eh ee rp eainenay ea 5-83 5-81 5-67 6-11 7-49 
MIME. bets - Sy hip -nisess ety), retess 3-97 5-32 5-67 6-63 7-03 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, etc: 2%. 1-70 2-38 4-17 3-64 3-19 
hOB Ra ae ee - - - 0-33 0-13 
Totals from Taxation.......................0+. 26-18 23°81 25-12 27-84 28-75 


1 Less than one-half of one cent. 
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7.—Per Capital Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1932-36 
—concluded. 


i ee — 
ooo — a — eee 


Item. | 1932, | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 


Joh ee SS SS SS eS ee 


REVENUE RECEIPTS—concluded. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 
Non-Tax REVENUE— 
@anada Grain A Ct seme saiiet cs etree een el toil ers 0-14 0-14 0-11 0-11 0-11 
DOMINION ANUS 2 bees Fe ae eelae orienta = «ise. .51- 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-05 0-04 
Interestiom in vestiients ager cite sete. a'e sais 0-89 1-05 1-03 1-27 0-96 
Post ORieay aes Pe ae sclera. Gaye we aises.: 3-07 2-90 2-85 2-86 2-94 
Premium, discount and exchange.............+- 0-28 0-012 2 0-072 4 
Feadioieencess samen : mitt thectetslaieae tetas s|= eis/etis « 0-05 0-13 0-12 0-14 0-14 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue!....................-]___ 5-20 | — 4-90 | 4-82 | 4-94 | 4-97 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts........... 31-38 28-71 29-94 32-74 33°75 
Special receipts ji.,naiclyaeleie s oeaeeid ule tie viereis sorters 0-67 0-42 0-04 0-31 0-03 
Grand Totals, Receipts............0....eeeeeeee- 32-05 29-13 29-98 33-09 33-78 
AMER See ee as a PO ON ee ee 
EXPENDITURES. 


Norg.—See Table 3 on pp. 820-822 for the expenditures on which these per capita figures are based. 


I 


Ordinary Expenditures— 


AGricul turrets x. 5. dete ews letea tale. eiscisners Cloleys «+s tata 0-97 0-76 0-65 0-65 0-85 
Finance— 
Interest on publicidebt.sews-wcnes yaa ete 11-53 12-64 12-91 12-67 12-20 
Subsidies to provinces... ..2...¢.2..000.++-eems 1-30 1-28 1-27 1-26 1-25 
Old 7A ce Pensions naerext. tates: tstheelo dh-l-ta eke = icin ~ ~ - = 1-52 
General expenditures. (i. 4.s0.0cc0ce cece ee sm one 0-18 0-19 0-29 0-36 0-34 
1PM atsre le chested tia ee Sand oe On ON ome OO Scere 0-19 0-17 0-15 0-15 0-15 
Immigration and Colonization.............++.++- 0-21 0-16 0-13 0-12 0-12 
AN GianAtialre At ccm ernestbienaceissette Goiske on rOy seo tantra 0-48 0-42 0-40 0-40 0-44 
JUG eig (ole RON Sees AY RG Gban coh d Be ena aac 0-44 0-32 0-26 0-25 0-27 
Justice (including Penitentiaries)................. 0-50 0-50 0-47 0-46 0-44 
Labour (including Technical Iducation and Old 
Ape! Pensions) oc ot wctocsics on Cees eee ei 1-04 1-15 1-20 1-43 0-075 
Marine (including Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
(COMMISSION) nee eee aia oe antes 0-69 0-56 0-60 0-64 0-67 
Mines (including Movement of Coal and Domestic 
uel Acta. se tee ectoe = tek eae IR Oat AoE 35,030 0-19 0-21 0-34 0-28 0-28 
National Defence (including Militia, Naval, and 
(Air-Services)k = ct wee ee tino tee iene as: tener 1-73 1-28 1-24 | 1-29 1-47 
National Revenue (including Income Tax)........ 1-33 1-02 0-96 0-93 0-99 
Treatment and after-care of returned soldiers..... 1-06 0-94 0-84 0-89 1-00 
Pensions» war andtmilitatywee: srese cic a oe eee 4-64 4.22 4-05 4-05 3-928 
Post Offiee®. 0 Sais, + eA inkes Mena ruseaeas darek 3-43 2-96 2-82 2-77 2-85 
Pablic: Wotks> 3 S06 9e. cts ie cadew,aan eee 1-68 1-23 1-00 0-91 1-17 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime Freight 
Rates Act). ASF RR hE De SAtN ren et hao RES 1-26 1-34 0-49 0-65 0-517 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 0-32 0-53 0-49 0-53 _ 0-54 
Trade and Commerce (including mail subsidies 
ancdi@anada GramgAct) ere site as 2 5 eee 1-12 0-69 0-65 0-64 0-70 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures!............ 35-73 33-57 32-03 32-41 33-78 
Totals, Capital Expenditures............... 1-61 0-80 0-60 0-64 0-59 
Totals, Special Expenditures............... 5-28 4-06 3-95 6-08 9.25 
Totals, Loans and Advances, Non-Active. . 0-30 6-36 0-29 0-16 = 
Canadian National Railway Deficits....... 3 5-003 | §-45 4-43 = 
Government-Owned Enterprises.......... - - - - 4-62 
Write-Down of Assets...................4.. - - _ - 0-05 
Grand Totals, Expenditures................... 42-92 49-79 42-31 43-71 48-29 
1 Includes other items not specified. 2 See footnote 1 of Table 2. 3 See footnotes 3 and 4 
of Table 3. | 4 Less than one-half of one cent. 5 Old Age Pensions transferred to Finance 
6 Includes Civil Pensions in 1936. 7 Includes Railway Grade Crossing Fund in 1936. 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on p. 810 in the introduction to this Section. For conveni- 
ence of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid into the Receiver General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies, and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 


eae) a 
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war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National Re- 
venue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise 
war taxes collected from different sources in the past six fiscal years are given in 
Table 9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. (See 
also Tables 37 to 42 of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenues Received by the Receiver General, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1915-36. 


pe Insurance . Sales, oa 
an. an| ‘Com- Business Income ransporta- ar 
Year. Banks. Com- | panies.1 | Profits.2 Tax. tion Tax, Tax 
panies.! etc. Revenue 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AU bee ups De Re teen = ~ - - - 98,057 98,057 
ea cn 9 Pan Sea 1,300,447 324,250} 459,247 ~ - 1,536, 838 3,620,782 
LT os ecwceartes oo ster vaso 1,114,023 202,415 419,699) 12,506,517 _ 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
HOLS Ae. . Spee es 1,115,758 269, 129 496,540) 21,271,084 = 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
TOO cic ae eeteaeckc ke es 1,099,764 323,340 546,114] 32,970,062 9,349,720} 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
VAY ae de es 1,170, 223 274,216 638,731] 44,145,184) 20,263,740} 15,587,707] 82,079,801 
DDD tart h Sakon cto Rake ate 1,257,534 293 , 802 807,667; 40,841,401} 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
i pi Se Ae OMS 1,293, 697 283 , 994 749,959) 22,815,667] 78,684,355) 73,656,489] 177,484,161 
MO ZS cece Ants aanhe eete 1,244,437] 312,392 852,328) 13,031,462} 59,711,538] 106,482,718} 181,634,875 
DO 2d | Olver Preoyere cee «5b 1,236,957 308, 632 857 , 587 4,752,681) 54,204,028) 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
The) emanate mia reit 1,217,754 315,315 867, 902 2,704,427] 55,248,043] 85,810,717) 147,164,158 
LOZ Bree htrcuraee onions 1,176, 869 326,714 950, 221 1,173,449} 55,571,962) 98,097,106) 157,296,321 
iY dee 5 aeainanrempeane h 1,174,665 335,368 947, 830 710,102} 47,386,309} 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
NODS Fea eet ketie 4 1,224, 645 345,430) 999,003 956,031) 56,571,047) 90,222,931] 150,319,087 
HG ete eo tietracina aie meats 1, 242,399 7,641 894, 864 455,232] 59,422,323} 83,007,283) 145,029,742 
MOBO ERE Coe. 1,408, 420 - 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726} 63,409,143] 134,086,005 
ad LE Regs ied Soh es ea 1,429,264 6 74,250 34,430] 71,048,022} 34,734,661] 107,320,633 
1 Sy epee ok UR Saree © 1,390,121 ~ 12,152 3,000} 61,254,400} 59,606,391] 122,266,064 
MOSS See ee So See. Boe 1,327,535 - 826,150 54) 62,066,697} 82,191,575) 146,412,011 
LCN Sete eee See 1,335,546 - 741,681 - 61,399,171] 106,575,575) 170,051,973 
USO een re. sis tes ae 1,368,480 - 750, 100 - 66, 808,066] 112,192,069) 181,118,715 
BOS tethtes Gas eta, 1, 280, 933 - 760, 843 = 82,709,803] 112,733,048] 197,484, 627 
Totals....... 26,409,471| 3,922, 644/13, 727,284] 198,544, 083/1,018,101,774|1,447,210,425|2,707,915,681 


1 The figures are for special taxation only, bee in 1915 as outlined on p. 810 (Insurance Companies 
are exclusive of life and marine insurance companie 2 Although this tax was not charged upon 
profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. Vv, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be re- 
ceived up till 1933. 


§.—_ Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


q p.c. in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 
1933, so 832,208 in 1934, $2,352,789 in 1935, and $3,270, 014 in 1936. 


Item 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ Stowe $ $ 

Mdecances! hiss AE hacen’ seek 38,339 37,127 42,366 42,506 48,576 41,872 
Stampstetcroee eetsecs £208 3,609,180} 2,852,913} 3,276,618} 4,438,833] 4,419,907} 4,404,764 
Ma tenons tek here cickkieh 1,838,232} 1,949,470) 1,659,907} 1,672,390) 1,457,117} 1,566,896 
AUtLOMODILER UA ..ise. sc ek 398,444 332,668 220,328 855,490} 1,241,918} 1,261,918 
Plain’ Cardsyim... «wks ons: 290,035 276,528 206, 020 240,488 244,000 278,090 
Toilet preparations.......... - - - 862,119 1,051,997 1,078,376 
ES ee a eS ee 256,551 217,938 153,677 120, 469 120, 795 124, 837 
NGA ieee: RORAIEE ave acten Ee 262, 225 258,061 195,369 213,631 248,425 203 , 466 
Ale, beer and porter......... 6,541,366 6,297,859} 4,972,604) 4,718,307; 1,773,712 - 
Malt. productas.«. Gime. - - - 209 ,332 64, 225 - 
SIRENS 5: Bt oy eee Come - - - | 14,122,564] 10,679,488] 10,037,792 
Transportation and tele- 

PHONES WANS ok. AS! ais. cre 204 - 1,031,657] 1,375,046) 1,463,203) 1,460,952 
Embossed cheques.......... 790 ~ - - = 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

“CEVSLTE IY 4) hyn ts aera eae 187,337 194,372 115,711 201,395 216, 834 229,511 
MStohtorstemern ls i esc - = - ~ ~ 18, 881 
Penalties and interest....... 278,577 219,032 91,073 142,328 84,588 85,672 
Sales, domestic............. 16,586,976} 34,557,788] 49,275,963] 54,244,032) 64,011,591] 70,259,941 

Domestic Totals....... 30,288,256 47,193,756) 61,241,293} 83,458,930) 87,126,375| 91,052,968 
Importations— ae ray Parag ha ee Oe Sees |G 

HUE sade Se Nees, Mala 4,196,969} 7,834,822} 8,701,609} &,979,576| 10,432,314) 10,918,243 

MEXCIBO RIAD ake. Thien.c sa otek 886, 681 253,505 34,707} 1,484,656} 1,510,296] © 1,561,268 

Special excise 1 p.c.1....... - 4,982,217; 13,377,726) 14,534,620} 15,007,274) 12,939,182 

_ Grand Totals, Excise Taxes} 35,371,906?| 60,264,3092| 83,355,3352| 108,407,7822| 114,076,2592| 116,471, 6612 


2 Includes refunds of $637,245 in 1931, $657,909 in 1932, $1,163,759 in 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Provinces, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Toilet Play 
Province or Other Source. | Licences.| Stamps. | Matches. ap mo-| ‘Sales: Pre- ove 
biles. parations.| Aras 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 128 13,477 - - 25,105 - - 
INiGhiGWstcolot eRe GAA seadnacote 1,005} 107,453 - 1,092} 939,078 a - 
New Brunswick.............. 826 Ff et - 444 634, 870 39 - 
Quebets... <acsa Mates e nee 13,928] 1,335,915} 843,415]  124,937/23,741,541] 280,355) 137,590 
ONGATIO ...c.4c0 eben hose se 18,953] 2,061,560} 723,481] 1,114,495/38,735,473| 753,952) 140,500 
Mamitobiiscs. same deters er 1,592 219,821 - 6, 805) 2,168,709 35,932 - 
Saskatchewan.....cse+ 0.05 so. 594 127,398 - - 494, 804 557 - 
Mibertace ttenec net enc he cee 1,320} 166,612 - 4,434] 821,103 231 - 
British Columbia............ 3,522} 293,328 ~ 9,711] 2,698,936 7,200 - 
VilkOn sscsyo te titer ccm seis 4 1,397 - - 307 - - 
Departmental sales........... - 6, 692 - - 15 - ~ 
TP otais eves oe ccs7 55,5 41,8721 4,404,764! 1,566,896! 1,261,918'70,259,941| 1,078,376! 278,090 
gi AN ee OS PSR Oe ais Pee eS ee eee 
Trans- 
; Emb d portation 
Province or Other Source. | Cigars. Wines. Sugar. Ch Sai a Lighters. | Interest. 
phones 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ ~ - - - - ~ 14 
INOVa NeOtid <2 fers ia sete - - 988, 817 - 27,683 - 917 
New Brinswitk 2.2 05. sce - - - - 19,096 - 981 
Qienee “nce nates neers 83, 286 29,607) 3,414,348 ~ 913,761 447 35, 143 
Omtarwess. Pees eter tees sme 40,673} 149,902] 3,595, 205 - 343, 162 18,434 35,006 
Manitoba). i 55 -Se re teese eek = 31 - = 26,587 - 3,961 
Saskatehewan:-...2.....ec6s - 9,178 - = 40,615 - 1,098 
Aybertae ss. cherie sees teen. 78 ~ 544,436 - 48,173 - 2,087 | 
British Columbia............ 800 14,748] 1,494,986 - 41,842 - 6,465 
VOOM? eerste ose eaice eer = - - - 33 - - 
Departmental sales........... - ~ - 229,511 - - - 
Totala.. set} Tae «a8 124,837!  203,466'10,037,792! 229,511] 1,460,952 18,88 85,672 
ak RNS ih tach a a hE ck ah ea SR YE ha a 8p Bp 
Importations. 
: Domestic Special Grand 
LANNE AES a aon Total. Sales. Excise. Excise, Total. 
3 p.c. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Pid wardelsiandescp sctastccs sete te 38, 724 18,424 26 6,359 63,532. 
Nova SCOlIa nme. ca rete mrad cee 2,066,123 259, 984 11,409 278,260) 2,615,775 
New: Bruns wiCkaeers, cc aes eee neces oes 727,368 312,346 2,270 132, 583 1,174,567 
QuebeCane cs: eee e ee Sac ce es ere 30,954, 272 3,082, 226 1, 230, 798 3,444,048) 38,711,344 
Ontario ser secant c toes te cco etic ciere eiie 47,730,796 4,411,599 270, 826 7,262,178} 59,675,399 
Manitoba. fi Svns ot iccss, cetnee cate ce iets 2,463,439 730, 744 14,185 437,180} 3,645,548 
Saskatchewan saccsca cate oeree oe one ee 674, 243 217,390 1,295 176,806 1,069, 734 
A bertats S32 stsg ovate dete inereneteeiieise ss 1,588,473 348, 222 6,614 294, 107 2,237,418 
British: Colum biatne ze. sade eked. pets 4,571,571 1,516,711 23,768 899,527 7,011,577 
Pano. csc Stites Beets Bee errata SEWN 1,741 19,485 77 8, 134 29,437 
Wepartmental salesiats «in chee wr eretaist-. cies ey 236,218 = = - 236,218 
British Post Office parcels..............- - 1,112 tees - 1,112 
TM Otalsicdr Pecado wees ace. ote 91,052,968! 10,918,243!  1,561,268' 12,939,182' 116,471,661 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. = 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1906, ¢. 5), the Department of Inland — 


Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 


2 peg oa 


7 | 


of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry — 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the statutes which dealt with the — 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med-_ 
icines, petroleum, naphtha, and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This — 
Department also established the food standards which were put into force by Orders, ’ 
in Council under the authority of Section 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the — 
administration of the Adulteration of Food and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine ~ 
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Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
_ relating to weights and measures and the inspection of gas, electric light and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Revenue were combined as 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). As from April 1, 
- 1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers—the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1986, the gross amount of customs duties 
collected by the Department was $82,784,317, as compared with $84,627,473 in 
1935, $73,154,472 in 1934, $77,271,965 in 1933, $113,997,851 in 1932, and 
$149,250,992 in 1931. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, was $161,830,681, as compared with $158,576,297 
in 1935, $145,176,663 in 1934, $123,478,841 in 1933, $109,586,366 in 1932, and 
_ $93,986,975 in 1931.* The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
| Mar. 31, 1936, was $82,709,803, as compared with $66,808,066 in 1935. While the 
income tax and the business profits war tax (see Table 8) are collected by the Com- 
_missioner of Income Tax, the other main branches of inland revenue—the excise 
duties and excise war taxes—are collected by the Commissioner of Excise. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
_ excise tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1937:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal..$ 4.00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor—concluded. 
(b) Imported (in addition to any of the 
Except Spirits as follows:— _ duties otherwise imposed), per gal.....$ 0.07 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal.. 2.50 4. Malt:— 


(b)Used in a bonded manufactory for (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 
perfumes, per proof gal................ 1.50 Per Lua aerate eae cee ee ee 0.06 
(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for i>) Lmported): por iDsss.te oor. aoe 0.06 
WiNOGAT Per PLOO! Pals... 6. cscecce es 0.27 (c) Imported, crushed or ground, perlb. 0.08 
(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 
proved by Governor in Council, per 5. Malt Syrup:— 
PROOUR Rs Nas techs fee 0.15 (a) Produced in Canada, per Ib......... 0.10 
(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- (b)iImportedsiperdbics 5 .cctes ee cee 0.16 
maceutical preparations, per proof gal.. 2.50 
(f) Distilled from native fruits and used_ 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb....... 0.20 
fortification of native wines, per proof (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
gl Be Re hoa DEI sae a Ey Og ai 1.00 3 lbs perm per Meee teense ee 
(c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of Der, ‘pers hie ss cnc ooh eit ee 11.00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (d) Imported leaf tobacco, unstemmed, 
PEGG AUS Bch eer ihe. Reiec id 0.30 POPIDYS choles. Pont d.:. eeeedeats dae 
3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— (e) Imported leaf tobacco, stemmed, 
(a) Brewed in whole or part from any OTE D ertton ike bite eiasins tte eed coco .60 
substance other than malt, per gal..... 0.22 ih Cageres, por Mos... tie se awake 3.00 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 11. 


* Table 9, p. 829, gives the details of the revenues from individual taxes for the years 1931-36 and 
Table 10, p. 830, gives this information by provinces for 1936. 


- 
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Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to have supplied about 63 p.c. 
of the revenue from excise duties in the fiscal year 1936. 


11.—Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1931. 1932. _ 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sprites eves dew bs Sens 11,815,576 | 8,153,448 | 7,201,375 | 7,176,513 | 8,155,162 7,401,581 
Wea lidataomlee.saccrt cietieeleers - - - 323,482 443,550 600,417 | 
Beer or malt liquor......... 384,102 385,436 302,539 234,877 | 1,143,910 408,760 
Maltsyrupseer. atlancetes - - - - 168, 705 163,710 
Maiti tern aeSs.& ates none 4,138,910 | 3,633,438 | 2,875,779 | 2,773,984 | 6,263,464 7,691,832 
Tobaee HPD OEM fae oF 41,699,017 | 36,647,484 | 29,330,598 | 25,857,511 | 27,903,910 | 28,678,512 
GCigarse stony bev teat atae re 533,565 456, 654 368,352 | - 347,803 376,136 373,668 
Licences a eects ce ae 43,899 45,605 44,863 64,710 45,201 40,540 

Totals..........| 58,615,069 | 49,322,065 | 40,123,506 | 36,768,880 | 44,500,038 | 45,359,020 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Table 12. 


12.—Statisties of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


Schedule. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Licences issued........ No. 27 Qi. 24 20 18 18 
Ieicencefeess. so nee on $ |. 6, 125 T1295 6,250 5,750 5,000 4,750 
Grain, etc., for Distillation—- 

IMaltwer cece eet Ib. | 19,519,949 | 10,802,254 | 6,807,119 | 8,259,033 | 3,878,133 6,460,673 — 
InGvanicorniencs. aie -& | 35 879,402 | 19,657,775 | 17,871,546 | 27,497,313 | 22,508,624 | 32,961, 102 

J ENV Rateriee aCe “ | 47,421,646 | 27,121,120 | 17,552,045 | 13,929,865 | 4,772,654 7, 128,903 
Oats and other grain.. “ 64, 150 189,080 17,125 121, 208 119,000 192,098 
Wiheatece cnet tie cas S - - - - ? - - 
RIGOM Ia more ence .s - - - - - - 

Totals, Grain Used..... “ 102,885,147 | 57,770,229 | 42,247,835 | 49,807,419 | 31,278,411 46, 742, 776 | 
Molasses used.:......... Ib. | 70,304,701 | 71,988,200 | 39,272,923 | 69,111,370 | 48,550,415 74, 932, 898 
Wine and other materials “ — | 15,917,061 | 3,071,695 1,525,833 | 2,387,528 304, 531 
Ee spirits manufac- 
TOG ee ee proof gal. | 9,286,780 | 7,099,637 | 4,345,834 6,411,230 | 4,321,457 6,553, 190 


Sue Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 


ae Sot aes proof gal. 965 9,643 B15 297 80 664 
ID tty ee eee re $ 8,677 87,061 5, 187 2,076 559 2,655 
otale. duties collected | |] | — | 
plus licence fees....... $ 14, 802 94,186 11,437 7,826 5,559 7,405 


It will be seen from the above table that the quantity of spirits manufactured 
dropped between 1931 and 1933 from 9,286,780 proof gallons to 4,345,834 proof 
gallons. Since 1933 there has been an increase to 6,553,190 proof gallons for 1936. 
The duties collected ex-manufactory on deficiencies etc., plus licence fees fell from 
$14,802 to $5,559 between 1931 and 1935 but show an improvement at $7, 405) 
for 1936. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 13 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1936. | 

Between 1920 and 1936 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 124,570,870 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 Ib. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 lb. by 1925, since when there was a steady increase 


} 


j 
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to 23,113,501 Ib. in 1936. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 
in 1920 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but declined to 4,401,628,765 in 1932, and 
3,728,832,089 in 1933, rising again to 4,342,728,835 in 1934, 4,958,250,855 in 1935, 
and 5,310,132,016 in 1936. 


Between 1923.and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there was a decided and steady drop 
to 769,527 gal. for 1933. Since 1933 fairly substantial increases have been shown. 
Malt liquor showed an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 
1929 but there was a decrease to 40,105,883 for 1934; the figure for 1936 was 


66,913,069 gal. 


13.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-36. 


(For years prior to 1900 see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528, and for 1901-10 see 1933 Year Book, p. 840.) 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.1 eee Malt Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.? 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525,430 227,585,692 585, 935,370 18,903,322 
4,562,382 47,518,647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
4,999,937 52,314,400 123, 920,607 294,772,933 977,743,301 22,371,636 
4,762,618 56,060, 846 133, 794,639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248,760 
4,021,090 47,963, 225 111,037, 743 236,866,542 |1,090, 125,936 21, 180, 857 
3,629,324 39, 638, 877 . 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20,698, 241 
4,118,147 34, 827, 284 78,815, 746 239,752,252 |1,307, 276,750 20,735,080 
4,591,972 28,442,427 59, 626,049 254,445,945 |1,664, 709,933 21,780,168 
2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 | 221,087,110 |1,553,468, 890 19,980,446 
3,816, 124 36, 863, 867 69,975,631 270,089,761 |2,440,982,912 23,049,012 
2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214,262,197 |2,439, 832,278 19,389,268 

730,474 38, 404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450, 397, 154 20,528, 228 
729,678 36, 789, 195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917, 773,908 22,072,709 
899, 291 43,717,823 105,446,169 198,042,909 |2,420,052, 731 21,172,307 
910,316 48,106,177 118,237,385 168,097,387 |2,531,693, 150 20,870, 651 
1,082,785 52,443,505 127, 789,729 174,363,188 |2, 883,448, 160 21,595, 483 
1,404,111 51,726, 251 126, 967,976 175,335,838 13,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543,947 181,730,614 |3,927, 022,325 21,907,747 
2,016, 802 65,719,129 158,490,019 190,981,166 |4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
1,926,063 62,992,156 149,746,711 196,251,957 15,035,878, 655 22,195,455 
1,180,536 58,641,404 137,997, 652 177,841,987 |5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
781,612 52,001,768 121, 257, 234 152,159,301 |4,401, 628, 765 22, 801,035 
769,527 40, 632,084 95,604,954 122,664,715 |3, 728,832,089 22,815,839 
933,946 40, 105, 883 92,319,768 115,988,080 |4,342, 728,835 22,315, 295 
1,063, 928 51,703,781 117,985, 480 125,519,841 |4,958, 250, 855 22,891,129 
1,621,286 56,913,069 128, 204, 424 124,570,870 |5,310, 132,016 23,113,501 


1 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits down to 1921. 2 Including snuff. 


Subsection 5.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion is required to make 
certain annual payments to the individual provinces. These payments fall into the 


- following classes:— 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the Union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 


Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
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of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Con- 
federation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the 
basis of calculation of the debt allowances of the various provinces and the Dominion 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as ad- 
justed. The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in 
respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Government and Legislatwre.—Under the terms of the Union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support — 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces according to the following scale, approved in 1907 :— 


Rigs A 


esr seguptienain 


Where population is— $ 
1 GSTs Ce} oe 5 DAL | ene ls Penta area Qommornciobod de Emno arin sus0 oc: amore INbAD co , 100,000 
150,000, but does not exceed 200,000...........--.---- see eeees oR, on aca ob ase - 150,000 
200,000, oe oh ZOO. OOO. ne toe cine tee hes Np coe creed, speeder erent 180,000 
400,000, ee ss 800) 000 25) pire. ok, Sele tla ra Se rae eee eee 190,000 
800,000, 2 C615 O0is O00). cee regeeete erect tei us soe) xneyeis elie aceite eae ke Relea 220,000 
Over 1, S00 U0 5. onc gs cute as 8 Seu PER SRW hen Sede gaa o 4 enn a Se ges ean eee 240,000 


The aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount io ® 
$1,750,000. | ; | 

Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of - ‘ 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. — 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 4 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeds that number. | 
The cost to the Dominion in 1936 of the annual allowances paid to the provinces e 
per head of population was $8,128,688. | - 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added | 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, — 
for the fiscal year 1936, amounted in aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— — 2 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000, less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 
New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867.9 
Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present a 
to $562,500 per annum. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. —Currently receiving an annual sum as compen- | 
sation for loss of revenue derivable from their Public Lands, based on their 
respective populations which amounts, in the case of Saskatchewan, to $750,000 : 
per annum at present, and, in the case of Alberta, to $562,500. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per — 
annum. By 


Other Special Grants.—In addition to the above, there are other special grants 
paid to the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia which are voted annually, 
aggregating, in the fiscal year 1936, $3,975,000 as follows:— . 


Piitive WamaAra Wsland «fbi as he ne Leta and le ide eek.) ee aint Sralgt Ae elielios $ 275., 000 
NGS SCOUIRES. Cacia re ere che Sane ek Webs ideas Sete eas ee tee mma 1,300,000 
We Brune WiC meee eee Sens heen be resets ees cis fe aaa tor axa seed? Oe Rei choke ae RaL 900,000 ~ 
British ColumPia<... . cas poeta naigee vn leg he wetem ate eis @@tarw aaa <tentere eer s 1,500,000 .- . 
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14.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1931-36. 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381, 9321 381,932) 381, 9321 381,9321 381,932} 381,932! 
INTE DODGA eS. olds chs cos 661, 8411 661, 8411 644, 2561 653,048! 653,048 1 653,048 1 
New Brunswick............. 666, 766! 693,0401 693,040! 693,040! 693,040! 693 ,0401 
RPUBOOU ty ihe ares 6s th sos. 2,256,420 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 2,592,014 2,592,014 
FMLA. Seek Bate sks beds § 2,642,612 | 2,941,425 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424] 2.941.494 2,941,424 
PAANACOURS Boece ats chs do + 6,478,6197) 1,694,195 | 1,694,195 | 1,705,340 1,716,484 1,716,484 
Saskatchewan............... 1,938,295 | 2,112,803 | 2,112,803 | 2,128, 889 2,144,975 2,144,975 
POG rita tie ron. x4 Nismo. 2 1,670,435 | 1,748,159 | 1,743,159 | 1,757,317 1,771,475 1,771,475 
British Columbia........... 738, 817 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 874, 5611 
OGHIS. ws es he 17,435,737 | 13,694,970 | 13,677,384 | 13,727,565 13,768,953 | 13,768,953 


1 Special grants, pending reconsideration of provincial subsidies, are granted to Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and British Columbia. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, these 
grants were as follows: Prince Edward Island $275,000, Nova Scotia $1 ,300,000, New Brunswick $900,000, 
British Columbia $1,500,000 (not included in above table). * $4,822, 842 of this amount was on account 
of readjustment of subsidy in lieu of Public Lands from 1870 to 1908, as provided for in the Manitoba Natural 
Resources Act, 1930. 


15.—Total of Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, from July 1, 1867 to 
Mar. 31, 1936. 


Nors.—From the Public Accounts. 


Allowances | Allowances 


: : Interest 
Province. benef i ne ce aera on Debt Total. 
. rants. All 2 : 
on ment. Population. nas ue ea whale 6 28 “a 

$ $ $ $ $ 
erince Ldward Island.,.........:.... «<. 3,920,000} 5,399,966] 4,976,064] 2,641,635 16,937,6653 
BUSY OUTLINES i bai cases sees 7,910,000} 24,132,563 826,980} 3,288,252! 36,157,7953 
SE LRTETIC | 7 C0 rn a rn 7,270,000) 18,431,226] 10,080,000} 1,450,565 37,231,7913 
Lh Sa tye Ao SRS OS Ate ur 9,760,000) 86,880,639 Nil 5,451,714] 102,092,353 
NELLIE eg Ss StS a a ae 10,160,000} 107,197,007 Nil 5,170,933] 122,527,940 
PAATNLOME. SMES T Parl. cite feds el ak 7,115,000} 17,913,385} 21,019,233} 14,113,788] 60. 161,406 
MB LCHOW MIN 2a. Filo ilecs ills ss. ioowd, 5,936,667} 16,842,814} 18,531,250 12,566,625} 53,877,355 
LLL 8 BERS rep apache ara 5,536,666} 13,172,843] 16,218,750 12,566,625] 47,494,884 
eritish Coliwmia sets 504 (4.55 eo 6,510,000) 13,288,188 7,500,000 1,904,603} 29,202,7913 
lt Ae on a cee 64,118,333| 303, 258,631| 79,152,277! 59,154,740 595,683,981 
nfm gn Pirin of nope resort 
1 Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does 


not include special grants paid to Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, pending reconsideration of 
provincial subsidies. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1937, was $131,989,641. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $4,730,388 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918.and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, and the other provinces 
concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


Table 16 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 17 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31, of each of the years 1920-37, on account of loans 
made for housing. 
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16.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, 


fiscal years 


ended Mar. 31, 1933-37. , 


Province and Item. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Manitoba— 
Loans during year 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 


Net loans for year 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31....... 

Saskatchewan— 
Loans during year 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 


Ae 


Net loans for year 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Cutstanding Mar. 31 


Alberta— 
Loans during year 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures 


see eieswln ty se ehecb ie) the twiie els tye) 6) rele iene. ‘w 


re 


Net loans for year 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 


Totals Cutstanding Mar. 31 


British Columbia— 
Loans during year 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 

ion’s share of expenditures 


Net loans for year 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 
Grand Totals 


< dre ale a leqelle © hele o oienene te) mele) a 


~ 5,999,781| 10,050, 524 


$ $ 
4,127,000] 4,720,655 
1,252,369] 2,324,429 1,000 


5,171,904} 2,273,283] 2,874,631) 2,396,226} 4,626,000 
2,788,812| 7,960,716} 10,233,999] 13,108,630) 15,504, 856 


7,960,716| 10,233,999] 13,108,630) 15,504,856) 20,130,856 


9,734,337| 6,960,066] 11,434,811] 14,291,043 
2,155,782} 1,490,826} 1,293,797 45,565 


7,578,555| 5,469,240] 10,141,014] 14,245,478) 6,058,879 
10,934,341] 18,512,896} 23,982,137) 34,123,151] 48,368,629 © 


18,512,896] 23,982,136) 34,123,151) 48,368, 629 54,427,508 


$ 
6,476,711] 2,384,000 
1,304,807 110,717 


$ 
4, 627,000 


6,059, 461 


2,840,000] 4,068,524} 3,895,000} 13,117,000 974, 450 
937,959 17,781] 1,968,524 13,000 169, 252 
1,902,041} 4,050,743} 1,926,476) 13,104,000 805, 198 


4,097,740} 5,999,781 


10,050,524) 11,977,000) 25,081,000 


11,977,000} 25,081,000) 25,886,198 


5,382,500 
4,469, 864 


3,535, 000 
2,213, 240 


8,225,000) 12,566,000) 4,044,000 
258, 286 7,554 71,600 


5,725,760) 7,047,528 


7,966,714] 12,558,446) 3,972,400 
7,047,520} 15,014,234) 27.572, 680 


15,014,234) 27,572,680) 31,545,080 
74, 223, 015(116,527, 1651131, 989,642 - 


1,321,760 
5,725,760 


912,636 
4,813,124 


38,199,153 "51,314,179 


17._Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 


Provinces, 


as at Mar. 31, 1920-37. 


(7 ee Ea ae ee eee 


Prince New 


As at Nova : . British 
aque Edward ; Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. : Total 
Mar. 31 faland. Scotia. Sake Columbia. 

$ § § § $ 3 3 s @ 
1920. - = 600, 000 60,000] 8,750,000} 1,580,000] 750,000] 11,740,000 
12) Wea eee fame - 600,000! 1,220,000} 1,146,700] 8,750,000} 1,580,000] 1,361,500} 14,658,200 — 
LO28 eect ~ | 1,100,000] 1,525,000] 2,312,885] 8,750,000] 1,975,000] 1,701,500) 17,364,385 
1993. Lenk « Reals 2% 50,000] 1,537,000] 1,525,000} 4,391,617] 9,350,000| 1,975,000] 1,701,500 20,530, 117 
14 pa Deane s Fhe 50,000| 1,537,000] 1,525,000) 7,359,590] 9,350,000) 1,975,000) 1,701,500 23,498,090 — 
19267. 604 ate: 50.000| 1,537,000] 1,525,000} 7,355,305] 9,350,000| 1,975,000) 1,701,500 23,493,805 — 
V92Q6. 284. Gen wie 50,000] 1,537,000] 1,462,000| 7,352,018] 9,350,000] 1,975,000) 1,701,500 23,427,518 
1 hk ar ZA 50,000| 1,537,000] 1,308,000] 7,337,843] 9,350,000] 1,825,000) 1,701,500 23,109,343 
i cc Mae Ree ale 50,000} 1,362,000) 1,250,000} 7,317,403 — |. 1,660,000] 1,701,500) 13,340,903 _ 
1920 2070. 50,000) 1,212,000} 1,198,000) 7,304,203 1,600,000} 1,701,500} 13,065,703 _ 
1930. 50,000} 1,077,000} 1,136,000) 5,796,703 — | 1,550,000) 1,701,500} 11,311,203 
1031 oc seenets 36,500] 1,017,000) 1,057,000] 5,384,688 1,475,000} 1,701,500} 10,671,688 
193952 9°3 Be ae 35,000} 937,000} 988,000) 5,384,688 - | 1,475,000] 1,701,500) 10,521,188 
1033 cbse te leurs. 34,000] 877,000} 910,000] 5,384,688 — | 1,475,000] 1,701,500} 10,382,188 
LOBE. cite Staats. 33,000] 822,000} 860,500) 5,384,688 - | 1,367,000] 1,701,500} 10,168,688 
1935.4./. yc HBS e, 33,000] 757,000} 800,000) 5,384,688 — | 1,095,000) 1,701,500) 9,771,188 _ 
TO30 5. ccs eae 31,500} 682,000} 648,700) 2,609,688 — | 1,095,000] 1,701,500} 6,768,388 — 
S74 eee 30,5601  607,000| 588.700 ~ | 1,072,000! 1,701,500! 4,730,388 — 


730, 688 
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Subsection 6.—The National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,36y, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 


_ Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 


settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 21 years 
from 1914 to 1936 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,006, 100,517; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war purposes 
is not represented by correspondin g assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$2,401,659,735 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1936. 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 


) operations carried out between 1931 and 1934 are dealt with at pp. 905-907 of the 


1934-35 Year Book, those of the fiscal year 1935 on pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year Book, 
and those between 1914 and 1930 at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year Book. The 
following review carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1937. 


On June 3, 1936, an issue of $134,703,000 was floated in Canada, principally 
for the purpose of conversion, only $20,000,000 being issued for cash. The balance 
was made up of conversions of 14 p.c. bonds due Sept. 15, 1936, 2 p.c. bonds due 
Oct. 15, 1936, and 5 p.c. bonds due Nov. 15, 1936. The new issue was comprised 
of two maturities, 14 p.c. four-year bonds yielding 1-63 p.c., and 33 p.c. thirty-year 
bonds yielding 3-30 p.c. Cash subscriptions were accepted only in respect to the 
latter maturity. 


On Sept. 10, 1936, another major issue of $100,000,000 was sold in the Canadian 
market in two maturities, as follows: $45,000,000 in 1 p.c. four and one-half year 
notes sold to yield 1-40 p.c., and $55,000,000 in 3 p.c. perpetual bonds (callable in 
30 years) sold to yield 3-11 p.c. 


The third major issue of the last fiscal year was offered in the New York market 
on Jan. 21, 1937. Thisissue, amounting to $85,000,000 in two maturities, $30,000,000 
27 p.c. seven-year bonds sold to the public at 993 to yield 2-39 p.c., and $55,000,000 
3 p.c. thirty-year bonds sold to the public at 98 to yield approximately 3-10 p.c., 
was for the purpose of providing the bulk of the funds needed for redemption of 
$89,787,000 5 p.c. War Loan Bonds maturing Mar. 1, 1937, payable in Canada and 
New York, it being the belief that the major portion of this issue was held in the 
United States. The remainder of the funds necessary to pay off the maturing issue 
were provided directly from the Dominion ‘Treasury. The $33,293,000 5 p.c. 
school land debentures due J uly 1, 1936, and held by the provinces of Manitoba, 
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Saskatchewan, and Alberta, were renewed for a further period of one year at an 
interest rate of 4 p.c. 


In the past three years a market for short-term treasury bills has been built up 
in Canada which has proven highly satisfactory. Fach issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. Starting with the first issue of Mar. 1, 1934, when 3-month bills 
were sold at an average interest cost of 2-85 p.c., the price gradually rose till the 
issue of Sept. 15, 1936, which showed an average interest cost of only 0-648 p.c., 
the lowest point during the three-year period. Following is a complete list of 
treasury bills sold by this method:— 


TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, MAR. 1, 1934, TO FEB. 15, 1937, 


Date Date Aver- Date Date Aver- 

of Amount. age of of Amount. age 

Issue Maturity. Cost Issue Maturity. Cost. 

$ p.c $4 p.c. 
Mar. 1, 1934... 92,450,000} 2-85 Feb. 1, 1936.|May 1, 1936.| 30,000,000 1-092 
Mar. 1, 1934..} 12,550,000} 3-12 Feb. 15, 1936.]May 15, 1936.]} 20,000,000 1-055 
April 18, 1934. . 1,600,000] 2-41 Mar. 16, 1936.|June 15, 1936.| 20,000,000) 0-999 
April 18, 1934..| 13,400,000} 2-71 April 1, 1936.|July 2, 1936.) 25,000,000 0-926 
Nov. 1, 1935.. 1.600.000} 2-35 || April 15, 1936.|July 15, 1936.| 25,000,000 0-878 
Nov. 1, 1935..| 18,400,000] 2-47 || May 1, 1936.)Aug. 1, 1936. 30,000,000) 0-920 
Feb. 6, 1935..| 18,300,000] 2-050 || May 15, 1936.|Aug.15, 1936. 20,000,000) 0-896 
Mar. 11, 1935..| 35,000,000! 1-750 |} June 15, 1936.)Sept.15, 1936. 20,000,000) 0-838 
Mar. 22, 1935..| 15,000,000] 1-758 || July 2, 1936.;Oct. 1, 1936. 25,000,000} 0-798 
April 15, 1935..| 15,000,000] 1-698 || July 15, 1936.jOct. 15, 1936. 25,000,000) 0-757 
June 11, 1935..| 15,000,000} 1-500 || Aug. 1, 1936.|Nov. 2, 1936. 30,000,000}. 0-727 
June 22, 1935..| 15,000,000! 1-555 || Aug. 15, 1936.|Nov.16, 1936. 20,000,000} 0-689 
July< 15, 1935..| 20,000,000} 1-385 || Sept. 15, 1936.|Dec. 15, 1936.| 20,000,000) 0-643 
Aug. oie 1935..| 30,000,000] 1-233 |} Oct. 1, 1936.|Dec.31, 1936. 25,000,000} 0-686 
ANOS ety), 1935..| 20,000,000) 1-222 || Oct. 15, 1936.\Jan. 15, 1937.) 25,000,000} 0-702 
Sept. 11, 1935..| 29,000,000) 1-287 || Nov. 2, 1936.|Feb. 1, 1937.| 30,000,000} 0-730 
Sept. 23, 1935..| 15,000,000) 1-363 || Nov. 16, 1936.|Feb.15, 1937. 25,000,000} 0-749. 
Oct. 415; 1936..| 20,000,000} 1-410 || Dec. 1, 1936.)Mar. 1, 1937. 20.000,000| 0-766 
Nov. 1, 1936..| 30.000.000} 1-301 |) Dec. 15, 1936.|Mar.15, 1937. 25,000,000} 0-747 
Nov. 15, 1936..| 20,000,000} 1-271 |) Dec. 31, 1936.|April 1, 1937.| 25,000,000) 0-746 
Dee. 11, _|Mar.16,°1936..| 20,000,000) 1-249 || Jan. 15, 1937. April 15, 1937.| 25,000,000 0-747 
Jamnteeeee 1936..| 25,000,000] 1-198 || Feb. 1, 1937.|May 1, 1937. 30,000,000) 0-759 
Jane lor 1936..| 25,000,000] 1-158 || Feb. 15, 1937.;May 15, 1937. 25,000,000) 0-776 


Statistics of National Debt.—Summary statistics of the national debt of | 
Canada as at Confederation, and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to- 


1936, are given in Table 18, while details of the active assets and of the gross liabilities — 


as at the end of the past twelve fiscal years are given in Tables 19 and 20, respectively. 


Further, details of the funded debt, showing the various issues of bonds, the annual — 
interest charges and the place at which principal and interest are payable, are given ) 
as at Mar. 31, 1936, in Table 21. From this it appears that the total payable in. 
London at that date was $409,867,597, in New York $364,000,000, in Canada) 
$2,401,659,735, and in Canada and New York $89,787,000. Thus three-quarters — 
of the funded debt of the Dominion was payable within the Dominion itself, and as & 


consequence the interest payable outside of Canada was a comparatively small item. | 
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18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Pa 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1936. 


—| | | | 


THE PUBLIC DEBT, 1867-1936 
i a 


2 Gross 
Wie) Debt. 
$ 

1867.)} 93,046,052 
1868.} 96,896,666 
1869.| 112,361,998 
1870.| 115,993,706 
1871.} 115,492,683 
1872.) 122,400,179 
1873.) 129,743,432 
1874.| 141,163,551 
1875.] 151,663,402 
1876.) 161,204,688 
1877.} 174,675,835 
1878.}. 174,957,269 
1879.| 179,483,871 
1880.| 194,634,441 
1881.) 199,861,537 
1882.] 205,365,252 
1883,| 202,159,104 
1884.| 242,482,416 
1885,} 264,703,607 
1886.) 273,164,341 
1887.} 273,187,626 
1888.} 284,513,842 
1889.} 287,722,063 
1890.| 286,112,295 
1891.] 289,899,230 
1892.) 295,333,274 
1893.) 300,054,525 
1894.| 308,348,023 
1895.| 318,048,755 
1896.| 325,717,537 
1897.) 332,530,131 
1898.) 338,375,984 
1899.} 345,160,903 
1900.} 346,206,980 
1901.) 354,732,433 
1902.| 366,358,477 
1903.) 361,344,098 
1904.| 364,962,512 
1905.| 377,678,580 
1906.| 392,269,680 
19076} 379,966,826 
1908.} 408,207,158 
1909.| 478,535,427 
1910.| 470,663,046 
1911.| 474,941,487 
1912.) 508,338,592 
1913.) 483,232,555 
1914.) 544,391,369 
1915 700,473, 814 
1916.) 936,987,802 
1917.}1,382,003, 268 
1918.}1, 863,335, 899 
1919.)2, 676, 635, 725 
1920.13 ,041,529 , 587 
1921.|2,902, 482,117 
1922.}2, 902,347,137 
1923.12, 888, 827, 237 
1924./2,819, 610,470 
1925.|2, 818,066,523 
1926.|2, 768,779, 184 


.|2, 726, 298,717 
.|2, 677, 137,243 
-|2,647, 033,973 
.|2,544,586, 411 


.(38, 431,944,027 


Total Net 
Assets. Debt. 
$ $ 
17,317,410 75,728,642 
21,139,531 75,757,135 
36,502, 679 75,859,319 
37,783,964 78, 209,742 
37,786, 165 77,706,518 
40,213,107 82, 187,072 
29,894,970 99, 848,462 
32,838,587 | 108,324,964 
35,655,024 | 116,008,378 
36,653,174 124,551,514 
41,440,526 | 133,235,309 
34,595,199 | 140,362,070 
36,493, 684 142,990, 187 
42,182,852 | 152,451,589 
44,465,757 | 155,395,780 
51,703,601 153,661, 651 
43,692,390 | 158,466,714 
60,320,566 | 182,161,850 
68,295,915 196,407,692 
50,005,234 | 223,159,107 
45,872, 851 227,314,775 
49,982,484 | 234,531,358 
50,192,021 | 237,530,042 
48,579,083 | 237,533,212 
52,090,199 | 237,809,031 
54,201,840 | 241,131,434 
58,373,485 | 241,681,040 
62,164,994 | 246,183,029 
64,973,828 | 253,074,927 
67,220,104 | 258,497,433 
70,991,535 | 261,538,596 
74,419,585 | 263,956,399 
78, 887,456 | 266,273,447 
80,713,173 | 265,493,807 
86,252,429 | 268,480,004 
94,529,387 | 271,829,090 
99,737,109 | 261,606,989 
104,094,793 | 260,867,719 
111,454,413 | 266,224,167 
125,226,703 | 267,042,977 
116,294,966 | 263,671,860 
130,246,298 | 277,960,860 
154,605,148 | 323,930,279 
134,394,500 | 336,268,546 
134,899,435 | 340,042,052 
168,419,131 | 339,919,461 
168,930,930 | 314,301,625 
208,394,519 | 335,996,850 
251,097,731 | 449,376,083 
321,831,631 615,156,171 
502,816,970 | 879,186,298 
671,451,836 |1,191, 884,063 


1,102, 104,692 |1,574,531,033 
792,660, 963 5)2, 248, 868, 624 
561, 603, 133 5|2,340, 878, 984 
480, 211,335 5/2, 422,135, 802 
435,050,368 5|2,453,776, 869 
401, 827, 1955|2, 417, 783,275 
400, 628, 8375/2, 417,437,686 
379,048, 085 5/2, 389, 731,099 
378,464,347 5|/2,347,834,370 
380, 287, 0105/2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 2685/2, 225,504, 705 
366, 822, 4525/2, 177, 763,959 
348, 653, 7625/2, 261,611,937 
455, 897,3905|2,375, 846,172 
399, 885, 839 5/2, 596, 480, 826 
411,063,957 5/2, 729,978, 141 
359, 845, 4115/2, 846, 110, 958 
425, 843,509 513,006, 100,517 


1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
was taken from the Canadian Pacific Rly. Co. 
ment of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 


Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 
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yments Thereon, 


_ | | 


Net | Increase or 
Debt | Decrease of} Interest 
Per Debt Paid 
Capita.’| during the | on Debt. 
Year. 
$ $ $ 
21-87 - - 
21-58 28,493 | 4,501,568 
21-28 102,184 | 4,907,014 
21-58 | 2,350,423 | 5,047,054 
21-06 —503,225 | 5,165,304 
21-89 | 4,480,554 | 5,257,231 
26-10 | 17,661,390 | 5,209,206 
27-81 8,476,502 | 5,724,436 
29-34 | 7,683,414 | 6,590,790 
31:07 | 8,543,136 | 6,400,902 
82°78 | 8,683,795 | 6,797,227 
34:07 | 7,126,761 7,048, 884 
34-17 | 2,628,117 | 7,194,734 
35-83 | 9,461,402 | 7,773,869 
35°93 | 2,944,191 | 7,594,145 
35-12 |—1,784,129 | 7,740,804 
35-77 | 4,805,063 | 7,668,552 
40-60 | 23,695,136 | 7,700,181 
43-29 | 14,245,842 | 9,419,482 
48-72 | 26,751,4152| 10,137,009 
49-1 4,155,668 | 9,682,929 
50-13 | 7,216,588 | 9,823,313 
50-23 | 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 
49-70 3, 9,656, 841 
49-21 275,819 | 9,584,137 
49-38 | 3,322,403 | 9,763,978 
49-01 549,606 | 9,806,888 
49-44 | 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 
50-35 | 6,891,898 | 10,466, 294 
50-95 | 5,422,506 | 10,520,430 
51-06 | 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 
51-01 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 
50°86 | 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 
50-08 —779,640 | 10,699,645 
49-99 | 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 
49-48 | 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 
46-29 |—10,222,101%] 11,068,139 
44-77 —739,2704] 11,128,637 
44-36 | 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 
43-09 818,810 | 10,814,697 
41-13 |—3,371,117 | 6,716,771 
41-96 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 
47-64 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 
48-12 | 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 
47-18 | 3,773,506 | 12,535,851 
46-00 —122,591 | 12,259,397 
41-18 |-25,617,836 | 12,605, 882 
42-64 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 
56-31 {118,379,283 | 15,736,743 
76°88 |165, 780,088 | 21,421,585 
109-08 |264,030,127 | 35,802,567 
146-28 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 
189-45 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 
262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 
266-37 | 92,010,360 |139,551,520 
271-57 | 81,256,817 |135, 247, 849 
272-34 | 31,641,067 |137, 892,735 
264-44 |-35,993,594 |136, 237,872 
260-11 —345,589 |134, 789,604 
252-85 |-27, 706,587 |130,691, 493 
243-65 |-41, 896, 729 |129, 675,367 
233-54 |-50,984,137 |128, 902,945 
221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 
213-34 |-47, 740,746 |121,566, 213 
217-94 | 83,847,978 |121, 289,844 
226-14 |114, 234,236 |121, 151,106 
243-09 |220,634,654 |134,999, 069 
251-96 |133,497,314 |139, 725,417 
259-94 |116,132,817 |138,533, 202 
271-68 |159,989,559 1134,549, 169 


Interest 
Received | Interest 
from Paid 
Active Per | 
Assets. |Capita.’ 
$ $ 
126, 420 1-28 
313,021 1-38 
383,956 1-39 
554,384 1-40 
488,042 1-40 
396,404 1:36 
610, 863 1-47 
840, 887 1-67 
798,906 1:60 
717,684 1-67 
605, 774 1:71 
592,500 1-72 
834, 793 1-83 
751,513 1-76 
914,009 1-77 
1,001, 193 1-73 
986,698 1-72 
1,997,936 2-08 
2,299,079 2-21 
990, 887 2-09 
932,025 2-10 
1,305,392 2-15 
1,082,271 2-02 
1,077,228 1-98 
1,086,420 2-00 
1,150, 167 1-99 
1,217,809 2-05 
1,336,047 2-08 
1,370,001 2-07 
1,443,004 2-08 
1,513, 455 2-03 
1,590,448 2-07 
1,683,051 2-02 
1,784, 834 2-01 
1,892,224 2-00 
2,020,953 1:96 
2,236, 256 1-91 
2,105,031 1:77 
2,140,312 1-75 
1, 235,746 1-05 
1,925,569 1-66 
2,256, 643 1-71 
2,807,465 1-87 
1,668,773 1-74 
128 3 lz 1-66 
1,430,511 1-65 
1,964,541 1-64 
2,980, 247 1-97 
3,358, 210 2-68 
3,094,012 4-44 
4,466, 724 5-87 
7,421,002 9-32 
17,086, 981 12-57 
24, 815, 246 15-88 
21,961,513 15-16 
16, 465,303 15-30 
11,916,479 14-90 
11,332,328 14-50 
8,535,086 13-83 
8,559,401 13-46 
10,937, 822 13-11 
12,227,562 12-46 
13,518, 205 11-91 
10,421,224 11-69 
9,330, 125 11-53 
11, 220,989 12-64 
11,148, 231 12-91 
10,963,478 12-67 
10,614,125 12-20 


2 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land 
3 This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settle- 
4 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to 
6 Nine months. 
per capita figures are worked out on the basis of the estimates of population given on p. 153. 


5 Active assets only. 
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19.—Details of the Active Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1925-36. 


ee 
eee eee 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 
Gash oninand andiin banksccecs. tec eters 27,068,121 24,811,236 22,182,119 45, 829,382 
Specieiwresernvenier...a- ca sac. o aine bates 123, 976, 668 99,093,810} 100,935,933 95,352, 703 
Advances to banks, provinces. etc...........-. 88,922,335 93,678,049 97,452,299 114, 752, 859 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govern- 
ments! was ote Lok Se ee ts LE oer aie 36,633,691 36,495, 929 35,985, 138 31,249, 720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 87,749,947 87,536,094 84,149,967 69,410, 199 
Miscellaneous current accounts..............-- 36,278,075 37,432, 967 37,758, 891 23,692,147 
MOtaiS..7Siaosanas Bate erate 400, 628,837| 379,048,085,  378,464,347| 380,287,010 
Pl ie ne as a a as a es a 
Item 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ 
Oash onthandandun banks*..<).. eae ee 82,410, 885 27,991,597 44,599,432 57,352,841 
SPeCIO LESCL VEL es se seiae ae einen se cee etek: 60, 791,334 65, 927,474 81,457, 889 64,660,602 - 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............. 166, 080, 660 140,578, 126 111, 454, 050 173, 183, 733 
Advances to Foreign Governments............ 31,049, 720 30, 834, 720 30,609, 720 30,494, 720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 58,175,573 57,036, 174 48, 150, 885 47,804,080 
Miscellaneous current accounts..............+. 23,021, 087 44,454,361 32,381, 786 82,401,415 
Totals -.)..S2 ete ee che be ee 421,529,259] 366,822,452} 348,653,762) 455,897,391 
pets - Porte ra pb eS eee a Se eT a ee See ee ee ee 
Item 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks..............---: 1,555, 876 9,874,579 16, 296, 697 20, 243, 808 
SPeCle TESCTV Owes. oe Sees wcketteieee ole needle, stonetns aue> 69,875,517 71,406,030 2,443 ,2242 2,236,6292 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............. 185, 226, 291 191, 920,712 175,034,198 223,788,091 
Advances to Foreign Governments............ 30, 494, 720 30,494,720 30,494, 720 30,494, 720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 47,711,084 45,219,132 44,648,325 43,594,540 
Miscellaneous current accounts...............- 65,022,350 62,148, 783 90, 928, 247 105, 485, 721 
Totals... | See #o7cte. eee 399,885,838!  411,063,956|  359,845,411| 425,843,509 


a eS 


1 The advances to the Imperial Government were nearly all paid off in the fiscal year 1923-24, while 
2In the fiscal years 1934-35 and 1935-36 called ‘‘Gold 


the small balance was paid off in 1927-28. 
Bullion Account”’. 


20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1925-36. 


Item 1925 1926 1927 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 

Funded Debt! Payable In— ; 

TONG OWT LS Beh Seine ratareictae. Ghee rato 274,447,490} 270,962,177} 267,649,036] 264,230,350 

Canadas Rak. Sou, Sea See ae eae eee 1,895, 112,087| 1,920,128,841) 1,941,852,161| 1,870,049,325 

New York APE LRE tes ot cates ee RO cee 300,874,000} 280,874,000} 225,894,000} 225,879,000 
Dominion notes*.).). .hisake sata pee ee 206,712,088} 182,583,404} 172,167,639} 188,631,490 © 
Savings: bankst2). 44... 2s chins hed oc ae eer 33,611, 133 32,830,544 31,922,043 31,103,776 
Temporary loans: cuss aon- meee ben 28,196, 769 201,000 201,000 201,000 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 6,338,346 5, 894, 254 5,849,030 5,929,219 
Trust funds... cee tice as heer htt 19,307,853 18, 665, 350 18, 460, 169 19, 755,617 
Province ACCOUNtEE ck Hots Sete ea ene eee ce 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,816 9,623,817 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 

Government Annuities. 28 s0.3 ee ee ee 8,469, 666 10,021, 706 11,446, 119 14,719,484 

Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 

MONEE ITE ahh shoei teers eRe 15,776,559 18, 658, 658 22,328,541 26,536,524 
Civil Servicellnsurances...-t5: 2. betes 2,756, 866 3,291,484 3,840, 028 4,418,855 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 3,216,293 4,231, 207 5,090,042 5,964, 247 

Miscellaneous) Satins. Cesc, 8 ditches 13,623,556 10, 812,743 9,975,093 10,094,539 
Totals Vist peer ceo oe 2,818,066,523| 2,768,779,185| 2,726,298, 717| 2,677,137, 243 _ 


In all cases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 
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20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1925-36—concluded. 


Ce ec ) 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ 
Funded Debt! Payable n— 

NAO, ee nee eree lk oes roe. ey, 260,768,038) 257,185,700} 253,512,033) 249,677,848 
RSE SIL SE RI SEE eee eee 1, 823,839,934] 1,804,977,029] 1,800,264,602| 2,012,210, 212 
WOE RSPAS gh 20k. ss dn ele os cco ec ees 220,457,800) 165,965,900} 265,896,300} 240,971,700 

ISOM OR ORRIN es bt ERS ie. sida an) 65% 204,501,217| _ 174,326,618) 141,066,257; 157,388,180 
ES OSE AS tty A ganda | 28,375, 770 26,086,036 24, 750, 227 23,919,677 
MiGHARDEAL YOANN Esty. eiidctcu 2s bs tes tinea sche - ~ - 15, 000, 000 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 6,098, 583 6,363,362 6,788, 162 6,811, 793 
MISC TINA Ser teal ene te ast. ce ee bots «ace oe 20,337,483 20,976,277 20,329,745 18,752, 801 
MBE FOVINCO ACCOUNEB. ccc e lead. ck e dolsevoceencss 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
| Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government Annuities...................... 18,369, 100 20, 612, 250 23,306,955 26,582,544 
Civil Service Sup2rannuation and Retire- 

BARON Gre pete yas SEM inne ete eR oe acts wok 31,156,345 36,122,214 41,326,474 46,158,779 
Civil Service Insurance..................... 5,058,479 5,719, 709 6,373,614 7,053, 128 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 6, 866, 911 7,968, 686 9,249, 236 10,352,976 

I sUMUCMIEE ES oa eno. oh cs < cds cnimueet 11,580,496 8,658, 813 7,778,276 7,240, 108 


ROUSSE yh. ro ce 2,647,033,973| 2,544,586,411| 2,610,265,698| 2,831, 743,563 
Item 1933, 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ 
Funded Debt! Payable Int 

MGR eet cere oa kd bthis cand Ge 246,063,448 315, 278,938 355,395, 748 351,735, 194 
ee ae ee ee or eae 2,015, 169,479) 2,085, 735,622) 2,272,877,327| 2,403, 681,114 
Ganads andiNew? York Uc. ct... 90, 651,107 90, 666, 100 90, 666, 100 89, 787,000 
te LA St Ea ee ed a er Oe 300,014, 900 300, 025, 900 292,774, 687 366, 143, 700 

PommMiGn HOLES) Vee es koe. ee 180,926,882) © 172,617,922 == = 
ELVIN CSOADKS ee ee oe ek ices. 23,920,915 23,158,919 22,547,006 22,047,287 
BOmiMOrary LOANBG Ie eee. coe. sens Se - = = - 
_ Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 6,584,813 6,486,355 6,696,471 6, 857, 942 
PING UDR. reeneern ree ts, 18,525,396 18,271,120 19,587,159 20,943,718 
TOWINCO ACCOUNTS Hates See ices Sadie ek 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— ; 
Government Annuities...) 2.0.5 00. 2. 29,163,903 35,023,476 46,906, 192 66,441, 822 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 

TAO TG Senne eee vleee, ao weil skies area oh 50, 274, 250 53,676,366 56, 559, 208 59,486,762 
Crvil-Service Insurances: .. 2)... ohh ese eae 7,770,524 8,468,386 9) 213.212 10,008,941 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 11,291,512 12,313,279 13,487, 884 14,676,572 

ES ba Gs Cn 2 re 6,385,719 9,695, 897 9,621,558 10,510, 157 


2,996,366, 665) 3,141,042,097| 3,205,956,369| 3,431,944, 026 


1In all cases, figures for funded debt (including bonds matured and unpaid) less sinking funds are given. 


21.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Maturity, Rates of Interest, and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, 
as at Mar. 31, 1936. 


Amount Annual 
Date of Where 
: Name of Loan. Rate. of Loan Interest 
Maturity. Payable. Outstanding. Charges. 

p.c $ cts. $ = cts. 
1986—July 1) Debentures—School Lands...... 5 |Canada....... 33,293,470 85| 1,664,673 54 
| DEvtesiia | euOnMOLNISD. a. Sies cece rs eo tee 14 |Canada....... 45,000,000 00 675,000 00 
Oct. 15] Refunding Loan, 1934............ Jie \Canadays.t.% 63,336,000 00} 1,266,720 00 
| Noy. 15| National Service Loan, 1931..... ) MiWanadacce: ii 79,535,200 00) 3,976,760 00 

1937—Mar. 1] War Loan, 1917...... ATs: Sete 5 |Canada and 
New York 89,787,000 00| 4,489,350 00 
Dec. Wactory: Loan;-1917...4 cos hs..50 os 54 |Canada....... 236,299,800 00} 12,996,489 00 
| 19388—July 1] Loan of 1888—£1,658,471-18-11.. SONG OD sagt 8,071,230 16 242,136 90 
July 1} Loan of 1892—£3,750,000-0-0..... See GOndOnn....mor 18,250,000 00 547,500 00 
July 1} Loan of 1894—£2,250,000-0-0..... Sean Loudon, fee 10,950,000 00 328,500 00 

July 1} C.P.R. Land Grent Loan, 

£3095; 700-0- 01905 OSS eee. 34 |London.. 15,056,006 66 526,960 23 
AG Tepe OF EI Pay) A OR Ge beeen Se ee 2 |Canada:..... 90,000,000 00} 1,800,000 00 
1989—Jan. Hitmisnree Year INOtGs.. 0. ks c. ee 2 |New York 40,000,000 00 800,000 00 
Oct. 15] Refunding Loan, 1933............ 4 .j\Canada.2..%.: 47,269,500 00} 1,890,780 00 
Oct. 15] Refunding Loan, 1934............ Ba CABAO A. csc: 7,933,000 00 198,325 00 
» NOV. do oan of 1935... eee 2 \(Canada...-.... 20,000,000 00 400,000 00 
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21.—_Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, | 
Date of Maturity, Rates of Interest, and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, 
as at Mar. 31, 1936—concluded. 


Amount Annual | 
ee Name of Loan. Rate. pee of Loan Interest 
aLUENY y j Outstanding. Charges. 
Die, $ cts. $ ctsiue 
1940 = Nov. len osnOr L935o0 crmer cain atin 3 |Canada....... 115,013,636 82} 3,450,409 10 
Sept. 1 |Refunding Loan, 1925............ 44 |Canada....... 75,000,000 00} 38,375,000 00 
1941—Nov. 15 |National Service Loan, 1931..... Din Gana cae 141,663,000 00) 7,083,150 00. 
1942—Oct. 15 |Refunding Loan, 1934............ 3 |Canada ~ 40,409,000 00} 1,212,270 00 
1948==Tuneteu sla | Oat Oil OS Ont tet, 2 cys recat 24 |Canada’. «2.0. 20,000,000 00 500,000 00 
Oct eat5 efunding Loan, 1928............ 52) |Canadarecas.. 147,000,100 00) 7,350,005 00— 
1944—Oct. 15 |Refunding Ioan, 1924............ 44 |\Canada....... 50,000,000 00) 2,250,000 00° 
1945—Auper ts! | Loamot 1935. .2te. neces ceke cee 24 |New York.... 76,000,000 00} 1,900,000 00 
Oct. 152 |Refunding Loan, 1933............ AM Ganadace: san 88,337,500 00; 3,533,500 00 
1946—Feb. 1 |Refunding Loan, 1926............ Ata Canad acnee se 45,000,000 00) 2,025,000 00 
1947—Oct. 1 |Loan of 1897—£1,004,421-14-2.... 94-|Londomn.......- 4,888,185 64 122,204 64 
1949—Oct. 15% |Refunding Loan, 1934............. 32 | Canada... - + 138,322,000 00} 4,841,270 00 
1950—July 14 |Loan of 1980-50— £28,162,775-11-0 34 |London.......| 187,058,841 00} 4,797,059 43 _— 
1952e—Maiy ae Vom OAM Ole lO22 ee cami ieee oe eerie 5 |New York....} 100,000,000 00} 5,000,000 00 
Oct 15 Wonwol (902 bent re eee cee 4 |Canada......- 56,191,000 00} 2,247,640 00 
1955—May 17 |Loan of 1984—£10,000,000-0-0.. . 31 |London At 48,666,666 67| 1,581,666 67, 
Sune 18™ | oanror 1935... tanmemies se eter eile Bn ata clam eee 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 — 
Rin VICE broth otrolia Rigs Seen mmr SS Cer ee 35 | Canadan. oxo. 55,000,000 00) 1,650,000 00— 
1956—Nov. 19 |Conversion Loan, 19381........... 42) | Canada 43,125,700 00) 1,940,656 50 
1957—Nov. 1 |\Conversion Loan, 1931........... 41 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—Sept. 1 |Loan of 19883—£15,000,000-0-0... Ave cond Olteee ae 73,000,000 00} 2,920,000 00 - 
Nov. 12 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 42 |Canada....... 276,687,600 00} 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 113 |Conversion Loan, 1931........... 42 Canadas... .:. 289,693,300 00} 13,036,198 50 | 
1960—Oct. 11 |Loan of 1940-60—£19,300,000-0-0 4ea| Gondoues epee 93,926,666 66] 3,757,066 67 q 
Oct. | 11h Moan ot 10s0see Sree ror ee 4 |New York....| 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 | 
106l—=—Jank 15i6a|oansof 19865 epee... emeers 3+ |New York.... 48,000,000 00} 1,560,000 00 : 
1936—Aprile ts | ireasury- Bill smcaeescne einer 1-19 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00 297,500 00 | 
April, 15) eilereasury Billet eee. o..cae ae 1-15 |\Canadaw. aace 25,000,000 00 287,500 00 
May) 1a reasury, Bilis) ere aes cee 1:09 |}Canada....... 30,000,000 00 327,000 00 | 
May sla wal Dreasury Bills See vena 1-05 |Canada....... 20,000,000 00 210,000 00 — 
Junes lose eredigur loi! lgaensae er era ae 0-999/Canada....... 20,000,600 00 199,800 00 © 
Demand Dominion Stock, IssueA........ 6) 1\@anadass eae. 4,000 00 240 00 
Dominion Stock, Issue B........ 35) | Canad aaneeece 10,900 00 381 50 
Compensation to Seigneurs...... 654 | Canadaenreee 11,827 40 709 64 
3, 265,314,331 86]128,598,908 32 © 
Recapitulation— ee | Se 
RayableaniCanad ancweaeerrn nies eee eee 2,401, 659,735 07} 96,026,463 78 
Payable in Canada and New York............ 89,787,000 00} 4,489,350 00 | 
PayablesineNew--¥ Ol ke <-cnarseascn anton tee 364,000,000 00} 13,260,000 
Pavable an, DOnCO0 468 sb atti tauss aettie toe 409,867,596 79] 14,823,094 54 — 
Less bonds and stocks of the above loans held as sinking 3, 265,314,331 86/128, 598, 908 32 
PETA Sino. Piccinccccasi ct Meas hae Ries see ae, ee 58,168,944 35 Zz 
Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills.............. 3,207,145,387 51 | 
1 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on Aug. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 
days’ notice. 2 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest 
date on 60 days’ notice. 3 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1944, or on any subsequent | 
interest date on 60 days’ notice. 4 Subject to redemption on or after July 1, 1930, on 6 months’notice. 
5 Subject to redemption as a whole on or after May 1, 1932, on 60 days’ notice. 6 Subject to redemp- 
tion as a whole on Oct. 15, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 7 Subject to 


redemption in whole or in part on or after May 1, 1950, on 3 months’ notice. 8 Subject to redemption - 
as a whole on June 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 9 Subject to re- 
demption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1946, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 10 Subject | 
to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 


11 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Sept. 1, 1953, on 8 months’ notice. 12 Subject 
to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1948, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 13 Sub- 
ject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1949, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
14 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on 8 months’ notice. 15 Subject. 
to redemption as a whole on Oct. 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 16 Sub: 


ject to redemption in whole or in part on Jan. 15, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’notice. 


The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 


taxation and over 36 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 
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INTEREST-BEARING DEBT AND GUARANTEED DEBT 


Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations -and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 3-937 p.c. at Mar. 


_ 31, 1936. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 
_ thereon, as at Mar. 31 of the years from 19138 to 19386 are given in Table 22. 


22.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-36. 


Annual Average Annual 

Bonds aN ape Hesapek eet oe pata Aver- 

: 3 4 arges ate ank on Savings Tota age 
Fiscal. Eben tures | on Bonds, jon Bonds,|| Deposits, Bank Interest- Le ean Rate 

Year. easel Debentures} Deben- || Trust and | Deposits Bearing @hancos of 
Bills y and tures and Other and Debt.! 8 Inter- 

Treasury | Treasury Funds. Other est. 

Bills. Bills. Funds. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ p.c 
1913 260,869,037| 8,973,746 3-439]| 91,735,123) 2,904,287) 352,604,160) 11,878,033) 3-368 
1914... 311,833,272| 11,162,047 3-579] 93,031,928} 2,957,544) 404,865,200} 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915... 358,659,932) 138,075,447 3-645) 91,910,510 2,935, 881 450,570,442} 16,011,328] 3-554 
1916... 508,000,366) 20,499, 696 4-035) 92,240,955} 2,960,002) 600,241,321) 23,459,698) 3-908 
1 91 Fist 892,208,877) 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192} 3,114,315)) 990,094,069] 42,212,894) 4-263 
1918...| 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831] 95,796,899} 3,096,532) 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900) 4-733 
1919...| 2,035, 218,097) 102,218, 489 5-022|| 100,636, 102 3,441,803) 2,135,854,199| 105,660,292) 4-947 
1920...| 2,596,816,821} 134,559,302 5-181) 107,038,317|  4,275,480|| 2,703,855,138) 138,834,782) 5-134 
1921...) 2,520,997,021| 130,416,007 5-173]| 107,345,348] 4,429,302) 2,628,342, 369) 134,845,309} 5-130 
1922...| 2,564,587,671| 133,482,113 5-204] 105,379,439) 4,399,661) 2,669,967,110) 137,881,774) 5-164 
1923...| 2,547,105,821) 131,476,511 5-161] 106,763,391 4,531, 156}) 2,653,869, 212) 136,007,667) 5-125 
1924...| 2,504,033, 820] 128,571,337 5-134) 110,113, 766 4,626, 715|| 2,614, 147,586) 133,198,052) 5-092 
1925...| 2,503, 763,169) 125,928,071 5-029) 113,943, 282 4,758,780) 2,617, 706,451) 130,686,851) 4-992 
1926...| 2,484,410,336| 125,108,738 5-035] 119, 205,393 4,977, 889|| 2,603,615, 729| 130,086,627) 4-996 
1927...| 2,439,340,736| 123,399,911 5-058)| 126,310,527 5, 274,429] 2,565,651, 263) 128,674,340) 5-015 
1928...| 2,377,581,086| 119,479,400 5-025)) 136,485,482 5,721,330, 2,514,066,568| 125,200,730] 4-980 
1929...| 2,325,413,986| 116,843,934 5-024) 145,780,369 6, 156,036) 2,471,194,355) 122,999,970} 4-977 
1930.. .| 2,250,837, 286) 112,942,215 5-017)| 154,997,435 6,572,018]| 2,405,834,721| 119,514,233] 4-967 
1931...| 2,320,832,286) 115,491,955 4-976) 163,994,443 6,969, 151|| 2,484,826, 729) 122,461,106] 4-928 
1932...] 2,579, 238,724| 128,188,969 4-970| 136,356,977| 5,522,579] 2,715,595, 701| 133,711,548} 4-923 
1933...| 2,715,977, 874| 132,866,543 4-892| 144,176,675] 5,858,850) 2,860, 154,549) 138,725,393] 4-850 
1934...| 2,858, 624,524) 132,354, 806 4-630] 154,137,868) 6,093,937), 3,012, 762,392) 138,448,743) 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821] 127,074, 870 4-150| 171,554,957| 6,683,560] 3, 233,510,778} 133,758,430) 4-136 
1936...| 3,265,314,332) 128,598,908 BAS 196,197,8972) 7,679,285) 3,461,512,729| 136,278,193) 3-937 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 2 In 1936 an amount of $11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included 
a Me Bank Deposits, Trust and Other Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures and Trea- 
sury Bills. 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and cf the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements, 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee, authorized by Section 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act, of the 
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deposit required to be maintained by every chartered bank in the Bank of Canada, 


came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the event of 
the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, and if 
the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities”. Statistics showing the growth 
of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given in Table 23, while Table 24 shows 
the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1936. 


23.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 
Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-36. 


Railways, 
Guaranteed ae Os Cir Harhoar A Sra ree 
? as to uarantee ationa : under ank o rn 

Fiscal Year. Principal | as to Inter-| Steam- Commis- Relief Canada. Potal. 

and Inter- | est only. ships. sah ge od Acts. 

est. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

19TAG 2 ew. 94,738,584 - - - ~ - 94,738,584 
TOTS Rea oe 114,644,310 - - - ~ ~ 114,644,310 
1916s eee i 135,546,098 - - - - - 135,546, 098 - 
LOLS eee 135,546,098 - - < - - 135,546,098 
1918 2K piates 135,546,098 - - - ~ ~ 135,546,098 
1G1Ot een: 130,436, 098 - - ~ - - 130, 436, 098 
1920. 130, 436,098 - - - ~ - 130,436,098 
192 ees 197,545, 125 ~ - ~ - ~ 197,545. 125 
1922) one, 248, 987,789 - - - ~ - 248,987,789 
1923. 237,878,762] 216,207, 142 - ~ - - 454,085, 904 
1924. 309, 628,762} 216,207,142 - - ~ ~ 525, 835, 904 
1925 rif ee 365,915,762) 216,207,142 - - - - 582,122,904 
1926) eee te 364,415,762} 216,207, 142 - - - - 580, 622,904 
1927. 397,795,002] 216,207,142 ~ 4,000, 000 = ~ 618,002, 144 
19287 era 440,224,186] 216,207,142 828,789} 9,467,165 - - 666, 727, 282 
1929. eemeren 472,709,509) 216,207,142} 7,936,486! 17,355,118 - ~ 714, 208, 255 
1930. 590,091,292) 216,207,142} 9,400,000} 21,335,118 - - 837,033,552 
193). eee 707,474,852] 216,207,142) 9,400,000} 21,835,118 - - 954,917,112 
1932) ceceeee 753,080,146} 216,207,142} 9,400,000} 21,835,118 -— | 1,000,522, 406! 
LORS che te 748, 874,239] 216,207,142} 9,400,000) 21,670,472} 28,272,301! — | 1,024,424, 1541 
1934. 746,035,434} 216,207,142) 9,400,000] 21,634,472 93,2 96,0731 1,086,573, 121! 
1035 et tee 740,117,976} 216,207,142} 9,400,000} 21,601,481] 104, 525, 860} 149,028, 902 1,240, 881,361 
LOS Ghee eee 747,366,632} 216,207,142} 9,400,000} 21,576,481] 96,044,370] 188,202,917] 1,278,797, 542 


1 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 


24.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1936. 


E Amount 
nse oat Cuber me 
Security. MES ae ee the Where Payable. 
: ublic as 
Authorized. at Mar. 31, 
1936. 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 

Interest— 
1. Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 

auest9535 <£1/923'987=0- 0. sa heel eee 9,359,997} 9,359,997| London. 
2. Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, 

due 195855 £17622 :586=19-Os oe oes ee 7,896,590 7,896,548 1 
3. Canadian Northern Ontario Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 

stock, due 1961, £7,350,000-0-0................ 35,770,000}. 34,229, 997| London. 
4. Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 33 p.c. deb. 

stock, due 1960, £647,260-5-6.................. 3,150,000} 3,149,999} London. 
5. Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 

1962.:-£14 ,000:000-0-0084 Fees eee ees 68,040,000} 34,992, 000 London, New York and 
6. Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. Canada. 

stock, due 1962, £733,561-12-10................ 3,570,000 - |London and Canada. 
7. Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 

1962;°£33280;000-0-0 "ta ree eee ee 15,940, 800 8,440,848] London, New York and 
8. Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 63 p.c. bonds, due Canada. 

Fd cclgreica “lol WSs ais YD Se Mao eae etek GaN ae eR a 25,000,000} 24,238,000) New York. 

9. Gena Trunk Rly. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936. . 25,000,000} 24,220,000) New York. 


1 Part of this issue is payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada, 
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24.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1936— 


continued. 
Amount 
Amount eutan ae 
; fo) 
Security. Guarantee reed nod Where Payable. 
Authorized. at Mar. 31, 
1936. 
$ $ 


_ Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 


Interest—concluded. 


10. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 

MIONL DORMS 1928 -OS ley eco meres os orate dea at 22,500,000)  3,750,000)Canada. 
11. Canadian National Rly. Co.,5 p.c. bonds, due 1954] 50,000,000} 50,000,000|Canada. 
12. Canadian National Rly. Co.,1927,2 p.c. guar. deb. 


Stock, £7,176, 8010-0 Sowa ak sas tak s cabs 34,927,098] 25,189,244) London. 
13. Canadian National Rly. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
AUG OD sen vere ee eae Nee wioa tine celeste bole a 65,000,000} 65,000,000} New York and Canada. 
14. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
co pital RUN 2 a RUG) Ue 5k ng 60,000,000} 60,000,000)London, New York and 
.15. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, Canada. 
RO OCE Sl al OOO ser, her has cin ee, heals oe wise 60,000,000} 60,000,000)London, New York and 
16. Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, Canada. 
CULTS) TROTAD cise SRG RRR A HURON on ei Apr ays haerk ast Ld 18,000,000} 18,000,000)London, New York and 
17. Canadian National Rly. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, Canada. 
Onl DDS res sticks ote He a ees tat OS eal 50,000,000) 50,000,000}London, New York and 
18. Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, Canada. 
CIE MODU Mt ete eh Pee Te ot tee. 70,000,000} 70,000,000|London, New York and 
19. Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, Canada. 
CORPS RU | Rs nd nto A a SEER ae Oe Oi 50,000,000) 50,000,000)/London, New York and 
20. Canadian National Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due Canada, 
Ba ede ei Arie iio aby Meg x o2'G one © anes 20,500,000) 20,500, 000|Canada. 


Sn Gee! OO HT OO aoe eee a Greets 13,400,000} 13,400,000)Canada. 
22. Gone National Rly.Co.,3 p.c. bonds due 1944] 35,000,000} 35,000,000)/Canada. 
23. Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds due 1943] 55,000,000) 55,000,000)Canada. 
24. Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1953] 25,000,000} 25,000,000|/Canada. 
25. Canadian National Rly.Co.temporary bonds,... 2,043,725 - |Canada, 


MORRIS LM et ie Foals aes oF ean eT 6 a 8 825,098,235] 747,366,633! 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 


26. Grand Trunk Rly., Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000.| 60,833,333] 60,833,333|London. 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375..| 20,782,492] 20,782,492|London. 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080.| 13,252,323} 13,252,323|/London. 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.| 119,839,014] 119,839,014|/London. 
Northern Rly. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, 


LES] U SO Ven a5) sation Mase IRIN Seal ail rae herrea N 1,499,980} 1,499,980]/London. 
PE OURS Ree ee SER oa, ots ote oie 216,207,142) 216,207,142 
Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and . 
Interest— 
27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 
South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969...... 19,500,000} 19,000,000 Eon? New York and 
anada. 
28. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
GUC eo p.es DORUS; due 1000. 7s. (6 sete tte ee 10,000,000} 9,400,000 aie New York and 
anada, 


29. Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint 
John, assumed by the Commission...... 1,467,165 1, 208, 528/$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York and 
Canada; balance in 


’ (b) Debentures of the Saco aes issued to Canada. 
the city of Saint John, due 1 SE SA 667, 953 667 , 953|Canada. 
30. New Westminster Harbour ioe PES 43 
prewdebentures due 1948) oo. ts ee 700,000 700,000) New York and Canada. 
POURS Park. bo he etn x eR RONG on nt Ogee 32,335,118} 30,976,481 
ee Sea hs 2 ia | aw Aas ae 


1 Additional railway Secanitias guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $47,701,677 were 
held by the Minister of Finance as at Mar. 31, 1936, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those 
in the hands of the public. 
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24,—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1936—concl. | 


_ Amount 
Amount |Outstanding 
i of and Wh Payabl 
SNe Guarantee | Held by, the Vhere rayable. 
Authorized .| Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1936. 


Relief Act Guarantees— 
31. Bank Advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 
PERC Gh Recess ier din on crceranevsp nome sieve henson cea 12,442,400 7,305,541)/Canada. 
32. Bank Advances, re Government of Newfoundland 625, 000 625, 000| Canada. 
33. Bank Advances, re Canadian Pacific Railway 


Compaiixesecnehsn a corer 60,000,000} 36,000, 000|)Canada. 4 
34. Bank Advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal : 
Corporation (Order ior ralls)ie...c-carne) os eb 1,100,000 217, 134|Canada. 
35. Province of British Columbia Treasury Bills.. 626,534 626, 534|Canada. 
36. Province of Manitoba Treasury Bills............. 5, 894, 127 5, 894,127)Canada. = 
37. Bank Advances, re Grain Marketing— 2 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. > @ 
(SaekiOatsvA Gets) hee Be: . SHE Se otk as - 375, 278|Canada. 
The Canadian Wheat Board 5 ae Oe el 5 4 ee 60,000,000) 45,000, 755|Canada. , 
Bank of Canada— ¥ 
38. Reserve of chartered banks on deposit in Bank of : 
Canad ais rer) one ce eer aa 5 ae - | 188, 202,917|Canada. 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 118 of — 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income © 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years at pp. 833 to 835 of this chapter. In addition, through their re- 4 
tention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, those , 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments _ 
entered Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of — 
timber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces, _ 
though having controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received 
from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under Section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to_ 
impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow . 
money on the sole credit of the province. 


Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expenditures 
were generally moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the — 
provinces collectively, from Tables 25 and 26. The demand, more especially in 
Ontario and the West, for increased services from governments, particularly in $ 
respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public — 
utilities, and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased revenues, — 
which had in the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of © 
taxation to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession — 
duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short — 
period of eighteen years from 1916 to 1934 covered by the statements compiled by ; 
the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics.t The fact that provincial govern 

*Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion — 
Statistician. Fora list of these publications see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX. >» 

+ The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1934 amounted in the aggregate to $11,019,033, as | 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 12-fold in 29 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene taxes, — 


succession duties and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $33,618,772 in 1934, an increase 
of 365 p.c. in 18 years. 
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‘ment is cheaper per head in the eastern provinces is evident from Table 26, which 
gives, the per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years 


from 1871 to 1984. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger 


services rendered to the public in the provinces west of the Ottawa river, are not 


worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 


from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties 


on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services 


as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As the result of 
the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary 


‘statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 
‘and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform ter- 
|minology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the 


amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each 


| province, as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 1916 


to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 on pp. 
786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 

The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 


-1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Data for 1934 were given on the new uniform basis at pp. 858-861 of the 1936 
Year Book; they are not available for publication for 1935 in view of the circumstances 
outlined in the last paragraph on this page. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the provinces for their individual fiscal years are shown in Table 25, 


pp. 849-850, for the census years 1871-1911 and for each year from 1916-34. Tables 


26 and 27 on pp. 858-861 of the 1936 Year Book show detailed ordinary revenues 
and expenditures for 1934. These are not available for 1935 for reasons stated in 


the next paragraph. While revenues have grown very rapidly over the period 
covered in Table 25, expenditures have more than kept pace. Since 1916, 
1.e., in the short space of 18 years, while total revenues of all provinces show an 


increase of 251 p.c., ordinary expenditures have increased by 304 p.c. 

The Bank of Canada has been requested to make special reports on the financial 
situation of western provinces, and has found it necessary to have a revision of the 
classification adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the annual report on 
“Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments”. After consultation between the 
Bureau and the Bank’s officials, it was deemed inadvisable to attempt any compila- 
tion of 1935 and later statistics of provincial finance, on the earlier basis, pending the 
appointment of the proposed Royal Commission to investigate taxation and other 
financial matters, when the requirements of the Commission and the Bank of Canada 
May be worked out more satisfactorily and a revised questionnaire planned for 
‘distribution by the Bureau. 
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The Growth of Provincial Taxation.— Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed” 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available, 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the recently amended 
classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Stavistics, from $12,521,816 in 1916 
to $73,553,567 in 1934, exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, 
and other licences and permits, etc., an almost six-fold increase in 18 years. 


The increase in the use cf automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits _ 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It has since fluctuated con- 
siderably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1931. The 
revenue from this source in 1934 was $20,840,513. ; 


The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates thee 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia collected gasolene-tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925— 
the same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, — 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1930, 
$23,859,067 in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, and in 1934 to 
$26,812,275. The higher yields in recent years, ee were due partly to higher 
rates of taxation. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934. The adoption of government 
control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, until now it exists in all 
but Prince Edward Island, where prohibition is still in force, has resulted in trading 
profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the provincial 
revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such revenues were not 
available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected by all provinces 
from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, increasing to 
$16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted to $22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599, 687, 
in 1930 to $33,248,056, in 1931 to $32,128,693, in 1932 to $24,832,427, in 1933 to 
$16,160,980 and in 1934 to $12,814,120. The method of control varies somewhat 
as between the provinces. In the majority of cases there are independent commis- 
sions or beards to administer the provincial Liquor Traffic Acts, but the accounting, 
and trading profits are shown somewhat sania ce in the various provincial publ 
accounts reports.* 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years og the provinces are as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., 
Oct. 3]; Que., Hine 30; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man 
and ete April 30; Aa ad B.C., Mar.31. 4 


* See Chapter XVII, pp. 626-629, and also the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on “The 
Control and Sale of Liquor i in Canada’. 
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25.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 


respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916 to 1934. 


Nors.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Bigs eee Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Fiscal Year. al ————_|-_-—____——___— 
Revenue. pee Revenue. eed Revenue. ecg: Revenue. Rependi: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 eee dre deg men 385,014 406, 236 525,824 609,344 451,076 438,407] 1,632,032] 1,575,545 
OS) ak cowie ianeed e 275,380 261,276| 476,445 494,582 607,445 598,844] 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
TT) ee ee eR 274,047 304, 486 661,541 692,538 612, 762 680,813] 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
WELT eee Sic Sodas aa ing 309,445 315,326|| 1,090,230} 1,088,927 1,031,267 919,346) 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
\LUTIG YA peteeyee ks RES 374,798 398,490) 1,625,653} 1,790,775 1,347,077} 1,403,547]| 7,032,745 6,424,900 
Lee 4 ie aS Ao So ed 508,455} 453,151] 2,165,338] 2,152,773 1,580,419} 1,568,340] 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
NOL Geet tet. aes: 496,053 487, 113|| 2,118,620] 2,344,009 1,572,814] 2,166, 904/10, 441, 114 9,907,672 
Be ee eee 514,475 484,416)! 2,332,634] 2,573,797 2,357,909] 2,399, 062i13, 806,392 11,671,830 
OVE ae A pee Ae ee 501,915 655,409] 3,280,313] 3,280,282 2,182,420) 2,595, 937/112, 666,352 12,371,131 
BO20 Fe sepkotide deck 740,973 660,774] 3,801,016] 3,916,848 3,100,892) 2,969,323/114, 472,651 13,520,740 
ACE, es ae 769,719 694,042] 4,586,840] 4,678, 146 2,892,905) 3,432, 512/15,914, 521 14, 624,088 
LE a eee 748, 888 687,241] 4,791,208] 4,791,998 3,226,727] 2,985,877/|21, 609,396 16,575,977 
I Peay ae ae 654, 303 790,046) 5,317,335] 5,229,178 3,479,733] 3,648, 273/21, 634, 642 19,930,276 
Lone ae ae ee 738,431 715, 882) 5,461,383] 5,579,525! 3,725,286} 3,835, 522i123, 170, 733 21,567, 293 
PAPO Mee, wee |). 5 740,076 745,338] 4,467,484] 5,969,544 3,556,330} 4, 112,569]|25, 021,329 23,629,390 
RBar fax 832,551 756, 114|| 5,744,575! 6,327,043 4,206,853] 4,078, 7751127, 206, 335 26,401, 480 
VATS Ne ahead agsatene oa 836, 748 870,427] 6,517,073] 6,566, 143 5,096,446} 4,636, 157/30, 924, 997/29, 078, 703 
POs wer tae. 1,034, 782 943,548] 6,933,630] 7,543,078 5,290,098] 5,393, 784/34, 807, 783 32,821, 226 
MO 2ORR alec tae Sike:.c 1,083,571 1,033,315! 7,390,410] 7,288,486] 5,991,375 6,521, 575/39, 976, 283135, 964, 487 
POSQS AA. Moose: 1,148,749} 1,133,366 7,682,066] 7,900, 987|} 6,583, 726 7, 218, 856/143, 585, 142/39, 374, 910 
UE ee Fe eee 1,149,570} 1,453,191 8,104,602] 8,194,592/| 5,980,914 6, 761, 420/141, 630, 620/40, 854, 245 
MOS Oat Figs « 1,206,026] 1,277,401] 8,874,095 9,037,199] 6,505,328! 6,898, 263/39, 349, 193 39, 933,901 
BS Bie: Oa aeneeetes 1,263,063] 1,392,275 8,013,463] 9,632,347] 5,700,082] 5,770,207 33,324, 760/40, 165, 658 
LR tte Car eg Oya 1,385,777] 1,656,924 8,876, 505/10, 211,369] 5,535,2147 6,162,0557131, 018, 344/36, 612, 816 
Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatehewan. 
Fiscal Year. a ga Raa ee ones 
Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BS Le IO a Cy 2,333, 180 1,816,784 - - = = 
RSS See esa. 2,788, 747 2,592,800 121, 867 226,808 - = 
ESV) Des eres foal 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664, 432 - = 
“0 Di Ney ac ee Seat 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988,251 = = 
POL Bose 9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
B91 ohh oe Nc 13,841,339 12, 706,333 5,897,807 6, 147, 750 4,801,064 5, 258, 756 
Ok ee eee 18, 269,597 16,518, 223 6, 292,986 6,860,355 5,631,910 5,553,965 
HI SURES 19, 270,122 17,460,404 6, 723,013 7,807,727 7,797, 153 6,828,596 
ORES ee eae 20,692, 1661 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333,759 8,125. 203 
BOZO er esr. tae: 25,981,517! 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10, 602,955 9,903, 885 8, 707, 833 
OOM ors sie oe AS 30,411,396! 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10,063, 139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
R922 eee eat 39, 725,370 37,458, 3952 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
| 1A Se a A le 34,818, 7291 49,305,439 10,078, 730 10,616,567 12,576,763 12,886,544 
EL ee ae ae 41,721,961! 48, 866,569 10, 926, 634 10, 455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
| 1) ee 48,013, 8521 51,462,178 7,866, 519% 6, 824, 1553 12,378,755 12,498, 933 
re 52,039, 8551 51,251,781 10,582,537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
a ae ee 56,306, 225 55,763, 689 11,592,758 10, 446, 285 13,050, 217 12,962,217 
BOs a. See 58, 426, 983 58,198, 746 10,962,317 11,103,109 13,564, 893 13, 449, 632 
| Ee 64,549,718 61,906, 824 12,150,490 12,344, 493 16,096, 666 15,971,231 
MOBO SC. vn die ne 57,343, 2915 57, 989, 3535 13, 922,135 13, 637,397 16,561, 5274 17,079, 4694 
|S ee ae 54,390, 0925 54, 846, 9945 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18, 202,677 
ee 66, 416, 6466 64,414, 5008 15,726,641 15,726,641 13, 254,871 19,075, 161 
OES Ne ae 67,800,543 67,325,117 13, 838,339 15, 782,904 16,177, 784 16, 756, 421 
he ae St raed 61,426, 934 92,026, 185 13, 966,921 14,003, 533 15, 585,916 16,979,911 
' Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. _ _ * Includes capital expenditure 
which cannot be separated. 3 For eight months. 4 Certain minor items, amounting to about 
$600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures, have been transferred to the extra- 
ordinary classification in the 1930 Provincial Accounts Report. _ Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro 
and other commissions. § Subject to revision. This figure is taken from the Public Accounts of 
Ontario. 7 Subject to revision. Calculated from available data by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 8 Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1901. 
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25.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916 to 1934—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces.* 
First Year. 
Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
STi ee eee - - 191, 8204 97,6924 5,518,946 4,935,008 
18ST ARS eer - - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 698 8,119,701 
1801 ee eae - ~ 959, 248 1,032,104 10,698,815 11, 628.353 
190 eee: - - 1,605, 920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 
{OLS Rea 3,309, 1561 3,437,088 10,492,892 8,194,803 40,706,948 38,144,511 
19,162 Seeeeeeicd 5, 281,695 6,018, 894 6, 291,694 10,088,505 50,015,795 53,826,219 
101 TPR AS. 3 cee 6,260,106 6,752,504 6,906, 784 9,531,740 57,989, 984 60, 122,485 
TOTS seen eye terse 7,660, 762 8,303,808 8, 882, 845 9,023,269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
1G1S ae aoe 9,642,739 _ 9,525, 749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,307 76,403,973 
WOQ0) =. eee 10,919,776 10,423,356 13, 861, 603 11,568,003 92, 653 , 023 88, 250,675 
OD Tere are errr 11,086, 937 13,109,304 15,219, 264 15, 236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
1920. ee PORES 9,324,890 11, 235, 192 16, 987, 869 17, 486, 487 116, 156, 699 112,874,954 
1923). oe Ree 10,419, 146 10,990, 830 18,758, 864 19,273, 9422 || 117,738,244 132,671,095 
19247 Po es bee: 10,506, 627 11,174,690 19, 124, 580 20,515,3672 || 127,896,047 | 135,159, 185 
1925).4ee. Cee 11,531,026 11, 249, 433 18,823,358 20,156, 7022 || 182,398,729 136, 648, 242 
1926 Fee. te eee 11,912, 128 11,894,328 20,608,672 19,829,5222 || 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 
19D Tee eed 12,263,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408, 8812 || 156,845, 780 152, 211, 883 
19QS Saae so Ler 16, 149, 8965 15, 870, 1835 20,939, 128 20,215, 6552 || 168,109,505 | 165,538,910 
1929 eee) eee 15, 265, 084 13, 686, 261 21,094,427 22, 825,5202 || 183,598,024 177,542,192 
1980 shee ae sees 15, 829, 865 15,402,885 25,498,409 25,066, 9802 || 188, 154,910 184,804, 203 
193). 29. eee 15,710, 962 18,017,544 23, 988,199 27,931, 8662 || 179, 143, 480 190, 754, 202 
1932ereh ke tees 13,492,430 18,645,481 25, 682, 892 32,734, 453 190,508,122 | 207,743,000 
1933:. sa cutee pe 15,426, 265 17,533,786 DBS Bia Ls) 26,169, 492 184,877,414 | 200,528,217 
1934 Reet Sa cee 15,178,607 17, 056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 175,592,585 |} 217,701, 776% = 
1 Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. 2 Includes — 

sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 3 See footnotes to figures 
for individual provinces when using these figures. 4 Six months. 5 Fifteen months ended 
Mar. 31, 1928. 6 Subject to revision. Figures for New Brunswick calculated from available data 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


26.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1934. 


Norr.—As this table is based upon Table 25, those using it should refer to that table for. totals and for 
explanatory notes. Percapita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 153. 


ee hd eS) 


; 


: : .,:_, |Average 
Prince | Nova | New : __| Mani- | Saskat- British | for All 
Fiscal Year. |£4ward| scotia, | Bruns- Quebec.|Ontario.| toba. |chewan.|Alverta.| Colum-|  pro- 
Island. wick. ia. | vinces. 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 
(A) ORDINARY REVENUES. 

bey Wry os area oe 4-10 1:36 1:58 1-37 1-44 = = = 5-31 1-5 
pheroR bespiden 2 he OPE AE 2-53 1-10 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-97 = = 8-10 1-8 
ISGEAA ee oe. 2-51 1-49 1-91 2-32 1-96 3-86 = = 9-79 2-2 
100s seer tes Fi, 3-00 2-37 3-12 2°17 2-05 3-96 es = 8-97 2-6 
MOLL 2 te eh aie 3-99 3:30 3°83 3-51 3-71 9-66 5-49 8-85 | 26-70 5-6 
191653 che ahb oye 5-53 4-29 4-29 4-48 5-10 | 10-65 7-41 | 10-65 | 13-80 |> 6-2 
LOE ts eet hcl. 5:51 4-21 4-27 4-81 6-71 | 11-28 8-51 | 12-32] 14-88 7-1 
VOIGT Sate eee he 5-78 4-65 6-39 6-30 7-02 | 11-90 | 11-50} 14-67] 18-74 8-51 
en Se 5-64 6-47 5-85 5-67 7-42 | 14-93 | 11691 | 17-82 | 22-40 9-25 
1920 T site me. ke 8-33 7:37 8-14 6-30 9-07 | 16-62 | 1359 | 19-33 | 27-34] 10-883 
19212 Rite eh 8-65 8-75 7:46 6-74. | 10-37] 15-34 | 15-57] 18-85 | 28-99) 11-61 
198i bie ciate uli §-41 9-18 8-29 9-00 | 13-33 | 12-89 | 15-35 | 15-75 | 31-40] 18-02 
LOLS een rece 6-37 | 10-27] 8-95 8-84 | 11-56] 16-28 | 16-17] 17-57] 33-80] 18-07 
LOS hand he cohintit 8-59 | 10-58 9-53 9-29 | 13-64 | 17-48 | 15-83 | 17-60] 38-49] 13-99 
LUZ0 ee take: see Se 8-61 8-67 9-05 9-82 | 15-43 | 12-45] 15-86 | 19-15] 32-01] 14-25 
L926 ne trot ier vee 9-57 | 11-15 | 10-62| 10-45 | 16-45 | 16-56 | 16-22] 19-59} 34-01) 15-50 
TOD Te ce eete cee 28 9-62 | 12-65 | 12-81] 11-64] 17-49 | 17-81] 15-52 | 19-37 | 32-52 | 16-28 
1928 Sam erates 11-76 | 13-46 | 13-19 | 12-82 | 17-82] 16-51 | 15-74 | 24-54] 32-67 | 17-09 
1920 5a oo aqui 12-31 | 14-35 | 14-88] 14-42] 19-36 | 17-95] 18-23 | 22-32] 32-01) 18-31 
LOE eerste Bee tisinks 13-05 | 14-95 | 16-22 | 14:43 | 16-94] 20-21] 18-34 | 22-36 | 37-72] 18-43 
L030 Se aes ee 13-06 | 15-80 | 14-66] 14-48 | 15-85 | 19-77 | 15-56 | 21-46 | 34-56 | 17-27 
YG osetia 13-551/ 17-10!| 15-75} 13-521) 19-111 22-181) 14-211) 18-23 | 36-48 | 18-18 
UE Sp cetie< Py same. 14-19 | 15-35 | 13-57 | 11-22 | 19-021] 19-491) 17-363) 20-621) 32-77 | 17-31 
193 Gorden $48 15-57 | 16-91 | 13-02 | 10-28 | 16-933] 19-641, 16-723] 20-081] 31-20] 16-22 


Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 
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26.— Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1934—concluded. 


: wee Average 
Prince New Ae Britis 7 
Fiscal Year. |Edward hee Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario. Mani- Saskat- Alberta.| Colum-| for All 
Island. | Scotia. mick? toba. |chewan. ea. Pro 
vinces 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
a 
IN gl begs Spe ogee ie 4-32 1-55 1-53 1-32 1-12 - - - 2-69 1-34 
“Uae ee ae 2-40 1 1-87 4-47 1-35 3°66 - = 7-71 1-89 
ee ae ot 2-79 1-54 2-12 2-75 1-97 4-34 = - 10-53 2:41 
ATO et Re er 3-06 2-37 pout dss 2-74 1-85 3:88 = = 12-78 2-63 
a Met 4-24 3°64 3-99 3-20 3:92 8-68 5:23 9-19 20°85 5-29 
NC eee Le Be 4-93 4-26 4-26 4-38 4°68 11-10 8-12 12-13 22-11 6-73 
LS poe collie ie 5:41 4-66 |. 5-89 4-57 6:06 12-29 8-39 13-29 20-54 7:46 
TCS he, aa | IT Be 5:44 5:13 6-50 5-33 6:36 12-93 10-07 15-91 19-04 8-11 
«DRG eel SER i 7:36 6:47 6:96 5-54 7-70 14-73 11-61 17-61 20-26 9-19 
UNE ee. te 7°42 7:59 7-79 5-88 9-04 17-85 11-94 18-45 22-82 10-31 
Bal a ee 7-80 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-50 16-05 22-29 29-02 11-67 
OM oa Staats < s foam 7-72 9-18 7:68 6-88 iW Jo yf 13-61 17-32 18-98 32-23 12-66 
Be pee eee 9-08 10-09 9-38 8-15 16-36 17-15 16-56 18-53 34-73 14-72 
Le See a 8-32 10-81 9-81 8-64 15-97 16-73 15-74 18-72 35-93 14-78 
“SASS apy Gast eran i 8-67 11-59 10-46 9-27 16-54 10-80 15-51 18-69 34-29 14-70 
AG eee 8-69 12-29 10-30 10-14 16-20 16-32 16-09 19-56 32°72 15-26 
OTE ae ee 10-00 12-75 11-65 10-94 17-32 16-05 15-41 19-71 31-15 15-80 
Bee aan 10-72 14-65 13-45 12-09 17-75 16-72 15-60 24-12 31-54 16-83 
eee fie aie 11-74 14-15 16-14 13-00 18-57 18-23 18-09 20-01 34-64 17-70 
ee Aste « 12-88 15-37 17-78 13 «94 Lge |S} 19-79 18-91 21-75 37-08 18-10 
“HST ae oe els 16-51 15-97 16-57 14-22 15-98 20:70 19-74 24-61 40-25 18-38 
Bate Ape eh ei 14-351! 17-411) 16-701] 13-721] 18-541] 22-181] 920-441] 925 20 46-50 19:77 
| «DS Ee e e ae 15-64 18-45 13-74 13-52 18-891) 22-231} 17-981] 23-441] 36-75 18-77 
Late 18-62-] 19-45 14-501] 12-13 25-361) 19-701} 18-221] 922-561) 31-71 20-11 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


In former issues of the Year Book statements were given showing the total 
direct liabilities of Provincial Governments and a detailed statement of the provincial 
assets. In accordance with decisions reached at the Conference mentioned on 
| page 847, a uniform balance shect for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1933 was 
presented at pp. 926-929 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Figures for 1934 were given 
at pp. 866-869 of the 1936 Year Book. In accordance with up-to-date accounting 
| practice, the balance sheet was divided into three distinct categories, capital, income 
‘or current, and trust fund account assets and liabilities. As explained on p. 847, it 
is not possible to publish a comparative balance sheet of the provinces for 1935. 


| Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—OCf the total liabilities of the 
‘provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the publie in 
‘Canada and abroad. ‘The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,426,293,679 
in 1936 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,200,000,000 
‘in the 20 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills out- 
| Standing on provincial accounts amounting to $232,928,298 for 1936. Figures 
|of bonded debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 27. The 
rapid rise in the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,875,927 in 1916 is accounted 
for largely by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the “Hydro’’ 
in Ontario), the extension of the highways and surfaced roads systems in all pro- 
‘vinces (highway debentures outstanding in 1935 accounting for $492,000,000 of the 
provincial debt), and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities 
and public and social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could 
not easily be met out of current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the 
27175—544 
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public debt, are in the main ecnsidered justifiable, as the public utilities are in 
most cases meeting from:their revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in — 
their construction, and the provincial assets generally are sound enough to take care 
of capital investment for other services which are necessary to develop the country. 


27,—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bilis) of Provincial Governments, by 


Provinces, fiscal years 1916 t 1936. 


Ontario, 


$ 


52,411,401 
55,301,501 
66,526,501 
81,026,501 
109, 186, 900 


184, 693, 420. 
222,361,338 
255,587,757 
292,845, 257 
277,045, 257 


280.559, 094 
293, 365,994 
322,365,844 
350,563,844 
398, 821,344 


455,375,344 
499,986, 011. 
522, 687,345 
600,454, 102 
594,088, 188 
602, 027, 288 


Total. 


$ 


218,875,927 
235,054,463 
255 , 223, 566 
283,735, 184 
349,513,773 


490,692,231 
575,477,355 © 
638, 190, 108 
701,906,279 
704, 225, 134 


708,677,426 
742, 388, 684 
769,260,373 
817,940, 202 
919, 142,905. 


1,016, 647,165. 
1, 148,323,084 
1, 224,372,824 
1,329,684, 651 
1,373,321, 604 


Prince } 
Fiscal Year. Edward Eagan Wk ie! Quebec. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ 

1G16 2 4A eee ae eects 733,090 13, 443,087 9,100,647 38,346, 128 
LOL 7 oo A oe eat eee ee 733,000 13,362,707 15,809, 856 39,462,996 
HOTS Soi te ede eee ey aS 733,000 14,490,813 17, 163,089 39, 827,770 
TOTO eee eed ene tae See 733,000 14,614, 893 18,585,760 39,706, 614 
1990 hee free, ees ae ee ee 733,000 17, 202, 647 20,683, 236 40,708, 114 
Tee aR Sette ere Mies aaa arate era A 858,000 20,678, 267 23.573, 432 51,652, 113 
1992 Fe. eee ice serie ee 1,033,000 24,608,347 26,628,432 55,604, 926 
1999 Sen le, See ye er eae. cat 1, 183,000 27,134,507 28, 583,932 60,605, 226 
RQ OU ee RoE Ge. eae te ee renee: 5 1,683,000 31,458,640 30,737,909 75,605, 226 
19D Die mee ee aie tk 1,833,000 36,000, 928 32,345,909 81,944,926 
FOO G enh Gece ne tea ener 1,873,000 35,986,324 35,325,909 78,004,926 
1907 ven Une cera Saree 1,933,090 40.708, 457 36,554, 409 79,212,226 
OOS 2 ON nen, Wee a eee seas oie 2,185,000 34,824,718 37, 845,303 80, 731,877 
1900s Oe pectent a omeene ee 2,109,000 46,395, 847 34,780, 603 80.334, 792 
1930 a ccs Leta 2,329,000 55,483, 480 41,211,696 76,735,292 
1G3 1 ee Ba ape rebe neces 2,104,000 60,325, 613 45,858,996 84, 235, 292 
[OS0e AGI eee ee ene 3,504,000 61,740, 747 58,739, 663 91,987,692 
10337... eeeee s Ghc.. 2 eee ee 3,754,000 66,439, 880 61,935, 163 110, 237, 892 
1034: SISA eae ER ee Ree 4,554,000 73,476,013 63,570,920 | 126,518,007 
HOSS eee See ee eee eee: 5,754,000 85, 866, 647 67,562,920 | 149,748,007 
TOSGEST vet iha, yn eee 6,029,000 86,974, 113 74,049,920 | 164,747,607 
Ss a es Los ae 

Fiscal Year. Manitoba. Se Alberta. Peer ates 

$ $ $ $ 

1916 Soe Racers See ee ee ee: 30.396, 274 24,292,044 29,000, 200 21,153, 146 
1 ay Wed ea SRN BMEE gol Je 2 why vie RMR? 31,196,870 25.439, 187 30,595, 200 23,153,146 
1901S Feet rea epy beeps ets Se 33, 890.870 28,019,387 31,500,200 23,071,936 
LOO ee. obec, Wenner ae 36, 897,870 29,963,410 34,635, 200 27,571, 936 
TO 20 eee ee et A 2S Nee cee 49,700,870 35, 237,170 41,989,900 34,071,936 
[90 teeeee cette yt aes 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010, 257 46,511,436 
19090) SALE eee eee 66,331,121 49,685,476 67,373,279 61,851,436 
TODS 0 eae She ie eee es cage 67,914,095 52.897, 876 78,522,279 65, 851,436 
1OO4 Ges een ig eee ees 69,637,095 52,492,956 78,594,760 68, 851, 436 
TOD epee Pek Res ae ee Peck ete: 66, 658,595 50,493 .376 81,459, 407 76,448, 736 
1926: sana See er ee ae eo ee 64,433,595 54,114,176! 86, 894, 666 71,485,736 
{OPA p soeteatn Sse Det Salian ses Oar 67, 293, 828 56,944,576 90,890,458 75,485,736 
1 ODS Fe We ee SS ee es saree 69, 822, 828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 12,2155180 
10D Ge Rare be cere cee teks poe 71,465,161 58,275,776 96,532,443 77,482,736 
1OS0%, SAREE he ORE eee €* be ter, 76,941,161 | ~ 73,667,316 106, 888, 380 87,365, 236 
VCE lacs bese cea cere cet oa SP 81,381,906 85.141, 205 106, 866,573 95,358, 236 
HOS OR 5 EE teeta t ek Ee ee. See 89, 630, 906 101, 831, 236 128,970,593 111, 932, 236 
| BoE ie eae Nera ae Ae ae 90, 938,906 109, 209, 642 133,837,260 | 125,332,736 
TOSS BEA 2 dE RO 90,024,906 | 112,868,207 | 129,055,260 | 129,163, 236 
1935 ae oes lace eso ee 92,136,606 121,109,740 129,744, 260 127,311, 236 
NOB (pi 8 rae es Re en le Si 8 LR 95,480,881 124,446,374 128, 140, 260 144,398, 236 


1 Liabilities statement is for April 30; this amount includes $590,000 due May 1. 


1,426, 293,679 


»* 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—Table 28 gives a classified analysis of the 


public debt of Provincial Governments at the close of their fiscal years in 193 


and 1936. 
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Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization 1s represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans either to 
provincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In 
a country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public owner- 
ship, it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the 
eross interest payments, the interest receipts and the net interest payments. This 
information is given for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1934 below. At the 
time of going to press comparable figures for 1935 are not available. 


—__—< 
= ———<—< 


Province, derek ela eee Ned 
Paid. Paid. per Capita. 

a g § § § 
Prince Edward Island s.+.52.8 nou. ertheless ee 229, 606 Nil 229, 606 2-58. 
INOW SCO Ee eeceeto eet tee aemetccns c= tte taste enn tetoner ne 3,321, 295 914,683 | 2,406,612 4-58 
New Brunswick & 2065.5 2aetac? . se es See 2,748,548 Nil 2,748,548 6-471 . 
Quebeatss ety Peer ee re ee oad ee Ramen ner ey 5, 266, 660 955,296 | 4,311,368 1-43 
Ontario. ck Se oe ee oe ee eects rs ene 29,586,535 | 7,727,912 | 21,858, 624 6-021 | 
Mai Coloaiaren: om arenes: onsen eat RIA ICD 8 Gb PODS 6,079,829 | 2,153,263 | 3,926,566 5-521 
Qala CHewal aac eectee ot nara teria aehate eicge Lene ke sherneee 6,275, 150 2,176,051 4,099, 099 4-401 
UM eyStei eet, Gel eon HUD EON RIED pt acs lode ie od a nIRE ED 6, 172, 899 1,824,035 | 4,348,864 5-75! 
British. Col wim bigiecenctscy tet. sie oer teeter ne 7,504, 421 191,684 | 7,312,737 10-09 


on 0 Se ee 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratie societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
respcnsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.7 Under the division o} 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provineial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a loca 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably witl 
regard to their types of municipal organization. ‘Thus in Prince Edward Island thy 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven cf the 33 cities have fewer than 1,00 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 17 villages; again, in the sami 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberti 


* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Thi 
Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and Over’ 
on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’ and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of Municipalities’’. For a lis 
of publications see. Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. F 


+ For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108, 
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there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities, and where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 29 which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1934. 


29.—Numbers of Municipalities, by Provinces and Classes, 1934. 
A 


Other Lozal Subur- 
Province. Cities. | Towns. | Villages. | Counties. ey eM Se teary Total. 

palities. | Districts.| palities. 
‘eof Ong (CT: Ye 1 7 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 43 Nil : 24 Nil Nil 69 
New Brunswick... 3 20 2 15 Nil Nil Nil 40 
UCD OCs teases ens 12 Pas 102 302 75 1,023 Nil Nil 1,527 
Ontario. ..0....5.. 28 147 156 382 5713 Nil Nil 940 
Manitoba...:...... 4 314 22 Nil 112 Nil 5 174 
‘Saskatchewan... 8 80 385 | Nil 302 4 | Nil 859 
A Lee te shee a ae Ser 53 147 Nil 163 234 Nil 604 
British Columbia... 33 Nil 17 Nil 28 Nil Nil 78 
Totals........ lil 483 1,031 128 25223 318 5 4,299 


1 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are “‘municipalities’’, while others are divided into 
““municipalities’’. 2 There are 43 counties in all, geographically, but anumber are united for municipal 
purposes. 8 Officially known as ‘‘townships’’. 4 Includes Flinflon Municipal District. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—As a result of accumulated borrowings 


_to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 


charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in spite of the 
fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 


creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
‘municipal taxes—where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 


homes and other real property and on incomes and business—hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. 
In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 


“of Statistics published a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible of tax 
levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns and rural 


municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-34.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom, gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, as 
between provinces, which the footnotes ‘to the table attempt to explain. 


* See the bulletin ‘‘Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts, by Provinces’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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30.—Tax Receipts of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces, 1913-34. 


P.E.1.2 N.S N.B.3 Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C.6 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 it 1 il 1 a 1 
1 1 33, 288, 115 1 1 1 
1 1 32,131, 489 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 33, 222,593 1 1 1 1 9,382,099 
3,462,587 1 36, 628, 407 1 J 1 10, 630, 355 
1 3,443, 681 47,001,911 1 1 1 14,096, 799 
1 4,099,780 53,929,349 1 1 1 15,519, 092 
1 4,727,730 60, 400, 650 1 1 22,278,621 1 14,664,292 
1 5, 229, 302 1 57,311,999 1 1 27,314, 503 1 14,627,777 
1 6, 367, 966 1 58,857,190 1 1 26,079,908 1 14, 506, 982 
1 6, 184,398 1 64,236,251; 94,526,271 26, 009, 764) 10, 706, 183} 13, 856, 416 
1 6,012,030 65.654,871) 94,559,210 1 27,245,639} 9,694, 632/14, 748,216 - 
1 6,397, 612 67,779,258) 96,703,171 1 26, 300, 069] 12, 433, 696) 14, 858, 435 
6,576, 609 1 71,044,091) 103,426,618 1 26, 241, 928] 10, 572, 853) 15, 208, 181 
1 6,801,365 1 62,619,679} 107,449,970 1 27,369,597) 9,583, 254/16, 153, 676 
1 6,813,918 69,450,228) 116,693,006 1 26, 612, 226) 11, 005, 24117, 345,523 
1 6, 642, 094 1 73,337,620) 120,627, 896 1 20,779, 829) 10, 424, 676/17, 989, 046 
168,646] 6,605,580} 2,598,910/73, 761,481] 122,316,767] 6,998,9635| 18, 392, 914/10, 255, 692 18, 260, 430 
145,830] 6,613,675] 2,441, 063/79, 612,584] 121, 284,311/17, 290, 889/17, 616, 414 12, 032, 471|17, 089,972 
156,135] 6,440,471] 2,295, 247/79, 471, 242) 116,920, 000}17, 104, 553)15, 822, 648 11, 661, 595}17, 521,554 
164, 158] 7,108,035) 2,207, 230)59,729,9734| 117, 892, 884/18, 187, 714] 16, 624, 783] 12, 218, 328/18, 002,475 


1 Comparable figures not available. 2 Statistics are for Charlottetown only. 3 Cities of 

Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton only, except for 1934 figures which are for Saint John and Moncton 
only. 4 Revenue for municipalities and receipts for schools. See also footnote 2 to Table 33. 
6 The figure shown is for all municipalities except cities, whereas cities are included for 1932 and 1933. 
A comparable figure is not obtainable but receipts for Winnipeg were $10,874,891, and the total taz imposition 
for the cities of Brandon, Portage la Prairie and St. Boniface was $1,652,241. 6 B.C. bas no municipal 
organization of towns, and provision was first made for villages in 1922. Statistics of tax receipts for cities 
and rural districts are shown from 1917-21, and those for cities, villages and rural districts from 1922. 


Municipal Assessments.—The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the — 
real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 28 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, as shown in Table 31. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities, and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘Assessment Valuations by Prov- — 
inces’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. : 


Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 


Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural — 
municipalities. 


eee 
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31.—Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 


by Provinces, 1930-34. 


Taxable Real Property. 


towns $16,656,397, and cities $86,657,415 in 1934. 


Total 
Province. Total, a rele: Income. Taxable eect ale 
Land. Land and EMECREE « Valuations. PODEERY : 
Buildings. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pen eee. 1930 ~ 31,492, 665 7,413,475 425,016 39,388, 186 1,984,000 
1931 - 32,595, 794 6,336, 017 287, 134 39, 302, 440 1,828,000 
1932 ~ 33, 679, 705 5,350, 022 222,739 39, 258, 331 1,826,009 
1933 ~ 33, (oly too 6,307, 809 175,105 40, 220, 965 5, 183, 790 
1934 - 33, 987, 896 6,217,767 178, 629 40, 385, 822 5, 187,040 
NeSectie a t930 - 138, 202, 1623 23,986, 7312,3 1, 716.9702,3| 163, 831,5733 45,163,617 
1931 - 140, 107, 0753 24,383, 4772.3 1,522, 6002.3} 177,2 5,514? 48,119,429 
1932 - 141, 006, 1343 23, 887, 4092,3 2,091, 1622,3} 178, 563, 9673 47,524,274 
1933 - 139, 323, 2748 22,616, 60382,3 1,198, 4362,3) 174, 180, 8583 45,513, 267 
1934 ~ 137, 808, 458 22,071, 5122 1,081, 1822 | 171,701,982 44,961,175 
IN: Biaeecs. 1930 - 126, 468, 634 23,111,956 - 149, 580,590 = 
1931 - 130, 053, 404 23.511. 406 - 153,564,810 = 
1932 - 127, 865, 063 20,592, 746 - 148,457, 809 = 
1933 - 129, 634, 462 19,580,954 - 149,215, 416 = 
1934 - 126,366,539 -19, 333,049 - 145, 699, 588 = 
QUB hens 1930 ~ 1|2,451,644,179 - -  |2,465,133,281 668, 244, 7705 
1931 - |2,210,942,541 = - 2,223,478,680 | 705,797,8015 
1932 - 2,226,143,786 = — |2,269,148,711 726, 626, 8865 
1933 - 2,192 ,446,982 - - 2,240,825,176 741, 701,3105 
1934 - {2,184,368,666 = - 2,233,093 ,702 743 , 230, 6115 
Gnt.......1930 |1,314,778,176 2,759,197,369 - 135,092,197 |3,126,533,1028 510,504, 102 
1931 |1,327,606,008 |2,811,763,235 - 131,335,748 |3,183,152,415° | 536,535,708 
1932 |1,322,677,599 |2,839,752,534 - 123,027.653 |3,207,396,156° | 559,613,040 
1933 |1,298,794,571 |2,817,352,141 = 105,838,712 |3,163,733,4916 | 578, 130.065 
1934 |1,266,175,295 |2,702,400,638 - 86,035,072 |3,023,011,4416 | 587,889,203 
Man,......19380 - 541, 847, 002 11,273,173 - 563, 694, 049 147, 666, 868 
1931 - 539, 012,367 7,656, 667 - 557, 103, 129 156, 793,923 
1932 - 536, 413, 841 5,989, 568 - 552, 296, 364 158, 588, 317 
1933 - 502,767,941 5, 769, 755 - 517,628, 197 162, 430,924 
1934 - 495,428 343 5,595, 233 - 509,753,890 162, 235, 639 
Sask......1930 | 976,232,540 1,091,299,416 - 2,048, 0057 |1,139,415,260 - 
1931 | 972,490,470 |1,089,729,394 - 1,205, 2098 |1,134,460,775 - 
1932 | 968,674,804 |1,088,167,082 = 400, 0749 |1,129,447,552 - 
1933 | 959,838,291 |1,076,520,081 - - 1,115,773 ,324 - 
1934 | 950,175,177 |1,067,714,102 - - 1,106,016 ,437 - 
ATtatee ter 1930 | 525,513,056 | 645,417,883 - - 656, 208, 618 - 
1931 | 456,099,4594 | 579,960, 1054 - - 595, 745, 1174 - 
1932 | 446,925,0854 | 571,119, 9474 - - 589, 424, 2004 - 
1933 | 445,610,0034 | 567,605, 4284 - - 586, 965, 1754 - 
1934 | 437,678,2424 | 560,408, 9664 - - 577, 407, 8784 - 
IBiCre hc 1930 | 307,772,090 | 681,990,389 - - 681, 990, 389 87,373,370 
1931 | 303,667,022 | 688,096,083 - - 688, 096, 083 149, 274, 900 
1932 | 293,986,938 | 677,355,920 - ~ 677,355, 920 151,520, 124 
1933 | 277,291,181 640, 461, 800 - = 640, 461, 800 145, 988, 409 
1934 | 268,996,902 | 625,762,235 - - 625, 762, 235 146, 434, 234 
Totals..... 1930 |3,124,295,8621 |8,467,559,6998 65, 785,3352,3| 139,282, 1882,3/8,985,770,048° |1,460,936,727 


1931 |3,059,862,9591,4)8,222,259,9985,4 
1932 |3,032,264,4261,4/8,241,504,6125 4 
1933 |2,931,534,0461,4/8,099,843 ,9045,4 
1934 (2,923,025,6161,1) 7,934,245 ,73834 


61,887 ,5672,2 134,350, 691?,5/8,752,118,9634,5|1,598,349,761 
55,819, 7452,3| 125,741, 6282,3/8,791,349,0104,5| 1,645,698,641 
54,275,1212,3| 107,212, 253°,3/8,629,004,4024,5|1,678,947,765 
53 ,217,5612 87, 294,8832 |8,432,832,9754,5 1,689,937,902 


1 Less land for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, and Manitoba. 
property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 
cipality of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 4 Local Improvement Districts not included in 1931, 1932, 
1938, or 1934 in Alberta. 5 These amounts include property temporarily exempted. 6 In 
addition, assessments for schools only in Ontario were: townships $3,125,660, towns and villages $22,347,193, 
and cities {386,780,452 in 1930; townships $4,486,690, towns and villages +20,499,195, and cities 93,816,472 in 
1931; townships, : 4,976,492, towns and villages $18,249,670, and cities 86,803,023 in 1932; townships $3,495,026, 
towns and villages $12,884,022, and cities 186,638,946 in 1933; and townships $2,636,133, villages $1,167,415, 
7 $484,736 is by special franchise. 8 $441,66) 
* Includes special franchise (amount not stated). 10 Includes certain 


2In Nova Scotia personal 
3 Includes exemptions for muni- 


is by special franchise. 
other taxable valuations. 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness of — 
Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $483,952,700 in 1934, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to 
$565,218,160 in 1934, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. — 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is shown 
by provinces in Table 32. The figures show that there was an increase in 1934 over 
1933 in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec; the others showed a decrease. In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is 
shown for all municipalities in 1919, while from 1920 the statistics represent gross 
debenture debt. In Alberta in the earlier years, figures represent principally net 
debenture debt but from 1929 gross debenture debt is shown. All other provinces 
give gross total debenture debt throughout. 


39 Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-34. 


Norz.—Figures are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Year. eevee Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ ‘ 
TOTO; aes sae ee ati. Mee ee oad 970, 100! 17, 863, 881 11,188,4672} 199,705,568 | 243,226,877 
19200. ver Ph een eee 1,086, 5001 19, 192, 462 10,841,4662) 224,269,714 | 269,727,271- 
TO 21 ee sya Sc tears hs kaee tamorat bs 1,202, 200! 22,451, 743 7,578,5672] 230,955,538 | 317,618, 283 
192 Oe eae eee ae ts shoe Oe are 1,254, 9001 23.541, 759 10, 025, 6332] 246,920.376 | 349,276, 606 
18 pel pe ieae Bey Arise fait 1,290, 8001 24, 248, 782 7,974,3622) 260,907,356 | 376,512,002 
DIEGO hate Tee AT ede ie aes | ip 1,143,5501} 25,348, 664 17,350, 2252] 276,834,787 | 430,010,501 
1925.2 ee ee ae oe Pike Mee es 1,163,050! 25, 722, 635 10,660, 8632) 281,213,213 405,178, 853 
1926 Shee sae do ae ee eee wre 1,247,5451) 26,281,152 17,091,5502| 296,746,090 | 413,474,813 
192 aa aera POR Ee Eee 1,452,4251) 28,381,616 15, 707, 6992} 318,416,960 | 434,464, 056 
1ODS tay ci: ee mGR tetas ree 1,515, 1252 29,049,412 19,584,3352) 335,784,811 | 435,912,807 
[920% ee ate eae nee ee 1,598, 6241 29,029,119 21,343,8902} 352,291,456 | 451,936,592 
19SOR eye Aes ae ee -1,863,2111) 30,182,264 20,942,9882| 384,763,515 | 485, 280, 182 
19ST eS et eae wae ee 1,959,672") 31,386,025 22,165,5012) 427,815,926 | 499,002,074 
19320 Pe Ae Petes. ae ee 2,129, 3501 31, 606, 140 24,752,8732] 463,613,696 | 504,755,977 
1938) a foe eee aeck be er, are 2147, 6501 32, iieae 24, 667,9092| 479,608,472 | 494,433,956 
1934} ot as 35 de eee eT doe te 2,348,2751| 33,318,115 | 26,495,0372| 565,218,160 | 483,952, 700 
ail HE GATS PG RR ec eT i ee oe OE BIR 6 en ee 

; Saskat- : British 

Year. Manitoba. Sion Alberta. Gélon ia: Total.4 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1919: 4k este PS 55,562,788 39,585, 3888 66,870,4643) 94,741,615 729,715, 148 
102 Os oe eager oe ee 57, 820, 588 40,611,271 57,205,2753| 96,107,911 776, 862,458 
TODAS See Tt Sean ay Ee ah 65,463, 239 41,180,255 53,429,5583) 97,495,984 | 837,370.367 
LODE AMOK cn Me gee nee tere ee 68,811,040 59,719, 165 60,832,6503) 98,761,630 | 919,143,759 
1923 0een 0: et RE SOR Eee Bes 73,908, 963 59,011, 174 70,999,6113} 96,273,987 | 971,127,037 
[O24 eee, = ba ce te pe ae Res 73,944, 105 57,763, 699 65,414,3173]/ 96,106,151 | 1,043,915,999 
1925 Fe oe ee Re oc 79,211, 867 55,835, 505 57,908,5933). 99,055,201 | 1,015,949,780 
192 OSs eee cee ot ae 80,716, 272 54, 844, 759 56,950, 7123) 102,853,228 | 1,050,206,121 — 
LSA sees cc seat eRe: eR eta ay ae 83,017, 302 54,361, 158 62,414,6603) 107,376,118 | 1,100,591,994 | 
19284 De 84. ees Seen: 3 85,651, 906 53,092,330 63,428, 8533) 110,124,819 | 1,134,144,398 © 
1920 Stel eek eee re cee eh | 2S 85,901, 404 54,913, 100 78,473,392 118,483,618 | 1,193,971,195 | 
LOS OTR Ke ELE vee OME ake Ont 84,879, 707 59,000, 183 78, 645, 803 125, 832,088 | 1,271,389,941 — 
198 dh Here ads cerns een eee af 91,615, 195 59, 146,592 78,679,571 129,913,890 | 1,841,684,446— 
1982 ee Nae eee ener h a: 92,471,256 59, 238, 281 76, 892, 413 129,332,791 | 1,384,792,777 — 
193Ser eres, Mee ee oe ena 96, 076, 856 57,288,400 69,455,181 128,094,159 | 1,384,545,300 — 


TOS dries . aetna. ease eee ea eases 90,767, 215 55, 692, 110 67,886,011 | 127,172,942 1,452,850,565 


1 Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures represent Charlottetown 
and Kensington 1924-33; Montague for 1925-33; Summerside, Souris, Georgetown, and Alberton 1926-33; ang 
Borden 1932-33. For the latest year the figures include all eight incorporated municipalities of the province. 
2 Municipalities included cannot be enumerated: for the years 1919-23; figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 2— 
villages, and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, ¥ 
village, and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages, and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929; 3 cities 
19 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1930; and 3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1931, 1932 
1933 and 1934. 3 Figures for this year are for net debenture debt, 4 Footnotes 1, 2 and 3 should 
be noted in interpreting these totals. 
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33.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown..... 


Nova Scotia— 
PTR MIOK este es one 
Swrdneyts5.wesneresk 


New Brunswick— 
Saint JOUMsc. 
Monctonch.. Sack 


Quebec—2 
Montrea ly -csasicts ase 


seaauea Falls... 
St. Hyacinthe..... 
Valleyfield......... 


Chicoutimi........ : 


Jonqurére.wAe i. 
Granb 


Sprebecidvcloses. dx 


FROronbosck.2 wsewirss 


Kateohenery. sash 4 2 
Branciord .,.. 3... - 


Wangstonyss eee. 
Sault Ste. Marie... . 
Peterborough. ..... 


(CVS Ol hee 
BorteArtnurh, ok oe 
Niagara Falls...... 
DAEDIAS Pategs a8 co 


+] Si seh eats (ks) een weber 
UCDULY. sate... 


ete boOmas,.o.). 22% 
North Bayvsils,astk 


East Windsor...... 
eee ab Rea tiesha, 6A 


INE dF a6 Bes gene a 


1 Census of 1931. 


Area, 


acres. 


Popu- 
lation 
as fur- 
nished by 
Munici- 
pality. 


No. 


13, 838 


59,2751 
25,000 
20, 7061! 


50, 000 
21, 694 


Total 
Assessed 


Value of © 


Taxable 
Property. 


$ 


9, 168, 213 


59, 002,955 
11,937, 693 
5,075, 200 


41,040, 100 
22,082,825 


850,000 |977, 401, 255 


145, 000 


10, 657 
10, 097 


623, 562 
154,276 
135,390 

73,880 


10, 132 


128,411,719 
43,903,820 
35, 650, 704 
20,890, 724 
28,424,921 
43,355, 117 
71,828, 206 
20, 796, 452 
26, 466, 306 
12,790,073 

6, 725, 936 
6, 739, 665 
6,079, 901 
11,117,195 
5,588, 846 
4,212,912 
5,977,900 
6, 116, 250 
3,815, 983 


956, 261,924 
169, 192,540 
160, 036, 925 
86, 858, 296 
66, 606, 030 
26, 358, 698 
27,946, 294 
24,888,155 
31,322,501 
17, 462, 163 
20,030, 700 
25, 087,370 
16, 169,520 
14, 151,890 
26, 937, 823 
18,811,053 
17, 832,540 
14,902, 637 
6,530, 112 
12,323,471 
14,513,924 
15, 255,361 
11,795,382 
15, 064, 550 
10,377, 404 
11,042, 410 
8, 401, 493 
9,316,719 
7,590,972 
9,500, 210 
9,193,675 
5,530, 039 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


378,575 


3,546, 606 
1,776, 163 
699, 826 


2,954, 653 
1,323, 298 


45,224,769 
5,912,051 
2,659,353 
2,062,934 
1,299, 934 
1, 685, 695 
1,579, 120 
2,008, 065 

985,327 
841,781 
411,640 
406, 288 
312,148 
283, 465 
331.576 
246, 491 
249, 066 
217,746 
210,751 
289, 872 


Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1934. 


Grand 
Total 
Eixpendi- 
tures. 


378,575 


8,546, 607 
1,776, 162 
706, 197 


3, 145, 259 
1,323, 298 


50, 643,379 
6, 116, 043 
2,789, 243 
2,068,691 
1, 435.055 
1,618, 648 
1,585,395 
1,984, 656 

974,796 
816,318 
398,390 
394, 729 
365, 700 
284,175 
315, 857 
234, 792 
239,392 
214, 368 
185,712 
312,550 


Total 
Assets. 


2,979,856 


21,289,741 
5, 635, 037 
2,559,337 


15,334, 047 
7,407, 748 


416, 651, 880 
52,232, 693 
16,470, 131 
14, 887, 396 

7,432,270 
13, 497, 142 
9,532, 082 
15, 022, 046 
9,020, 046 
6,944, 180 
3,103, 159 
1,921,006 
3, 674, 163 
2,218, 039 
3,079, 131 
2,439, 251 
2,705, 487 
1,760, 270 
1,504, 080 
1,783, 663 


Total 
Liabilities. 


2,273, 167 


21,289, 741 
5,635, 037 
1,846, 500 


10, 225, 363 
6, 899, 322 


390, 196, 239 
48, 508, 030 
15, 665,357 
16, 1387, 598 

7,169, 620 
9, 429, 869 
9, 212, 289 
13, 724, 104 
7,924,590 
6, 141, 832 
1,855,911 
1, 643,074 
2.686, 978 
1,514,445 
2,355, 875 
1,527,445 
2,795, 241 
1, 182, 440 

578, 871 
1,782,334 


2 Statistics of receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities are not strictly 


comparable with previous years owing to modifications of provincial report 19384. 
revision of the system of reporting municipal statistics, incomplete returns only are available for receipts, 
expenditures, assets, and liabilities. 


3 Owing to a 
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23.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1934—concluded. 


Popu- Total 
lation ota Grand 
Assessed Grand 5 
: : as fur- Total Total Total 
Province and City. Area. nished by Value of Total Expendi- Assets. Liabilities. 
AMaivici Taxable Receipts. 
unici- Property tures. 
pality. ‘ 
acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Wiinnipes (628. ace: 15,815 15 9223 (007, |2222581- 316 - - 45,784,0812| 78,571,873 
Brandon oe 5,427 17,0821} 12,912,710 - ~ 3,367.2502| 3,799,922 
St. Boniface... ....< 11, 642 16,3051) 8,417,127 - - 5, 888, 7622 7,540, 374 
Saskatchevan— 
Regina 38a 83936 55,763 | 45,509,535 | 5,481,363 5,201,810 | 27,299,393 18,326, 859 
Saskatoon......... 8,000 45,369 | 34,208,414 | 4,658,717 | 4,154,064 | 20,451.781 17,526,357 
Moose Jaw......... 9,410 22.321 | 18,661,050 1, 623, 861 1, 383,173>| 12,410,332 6, 996, 263 
Prince Albert...... 9,713 10,380 | 6,712,708 580, 259 577,413 | 4,914,571 3,750, 479 
Alberta— 
Calvory.4 os ae 25,926 83,362 | 64,715,702 | 5.280.129] 5,174,240 . 27,705,517 
Edmonton. 27,200 79.773 | 56,475,850 | 8,342,060] 8, 145,230 - 37, 764, 882 
Eethbridves. = 6,944 13,448 | 9,686,430 803, 427 678,558 ~ 4,381,474 
Medicine Hat...... 10, 880 10.300 | 9,764,834 661, 805 644, 399 - 3, 086, 466 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver so... 27,965 | 246,593 |341,469,904 | 14,149,463 | 14,525,018 - 83, 417,593 
Nactoria eee 4,637 39,082 | 50,837,461 2,377,792 | 2,907,947 - 17,979, 592 
New Westminster..| 3,481 17,524 | 20.392,047 1, 100, 404 1,198, 486 - 7,090, 175 
1 Census of 1931. 2 Real Property and Public Utility Assets not included. 


Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete and purely material 
since economics is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible 
wealth created by churches, schools and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which promote individual and national welfare and 
are often referred to as wealth, but in a different sense from that meant here. Our 
national wealth, as here understood, is the sum total of our physical assets. It 
includes all farms, fa:tories, equipment, merchandise in stock, and the thousand — 
and one material things which Canada as a nation possesses. It does not include 
such things as stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., which an individual regards as wealth 
but which, in reality, are mere evidences of ownership. From the point of view 
of the nation as a whole, all such claims and counter claims must be ruled out. 
There is, too, a large field of intangible wealth such as that represented by organiza- 
tion for doing business of all kinds, the reputation of business firms, managerial 
experience, etc., of which no account can be taken in a statistical determination of 
wealth. Further, a distinction must be made between “present” and ‘potential’ 
wealth. Canada has an immense potential wealth in forests, mines, etc., the present 
value of which it is impossible to estimate. 


Notwithstanding the enormous statistical and economic difficulties inherent 
in any evaluation of the national wealth, the justification for such attempts lies in 
the impcrtance of such information for an analysis of a nation’s social and economic 
position. A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is 
essential for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and 
international, and although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in 
a calculation of this nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather 
than strictly accurate, when carefully prepared they hold a very important place 
in a national statistical system. 
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There are several methods of computing national wealth, i.e. the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of tke individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called “inventory” method, is often employed.* The estimate of Canada’s 


| wealth herein presented is based on the “inventory” principle, 7.e., an attempt 


is made to secure for the nation an approximation of the businessman’s inventory of 
his possessions. This method consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It does 
not include the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth 
which has been appropriated. For instance, it includes the value of the machinery 
and other capital equipment used in coal mining but not the unmined coal; the 
boats used in fishing but not the fish in the sea; the power plants and equipment 
used in developing water power but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of 
forest wealth partial exception is made by the inclusion of accessible raw materials. 
When making comparison between the different provinces it should be remembered 
that this methcd tends to understate the wealth of any section of the country which 
is rich in mines, fisheries or water power. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency. Yet the purchasing power 
of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 had increased at one point 
(February, 1933) by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 19380, 
the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 
1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale prices 
was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately, a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. 


The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was for 
1921, being based on the census data of that year. The national wealth was then 
placed at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were $25,673,000,000 for 1925 and 
$27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimates for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are, not exactly 
comparable with those for 1929 and 1933 given below, but are sufficiently so for 
most purposes. ‘The estimate for 1929 is $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 estimate 


~ $25,768,000,000. The former presents a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, 


whereas, that of 1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 

Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933.—In the items showing the 
composition of the national wealth, as set out in Table 34, care has been taken to 
exclude duplication. In any consideration of the individual items it should be 


* An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national’wealth as applied to 
Canada will be found in the article ‘‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations’ by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is stated in the 
description attached thereto. For instance, the item “Fisheries” includes only 


capital invested in primary operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and 


-curing establishments is included with “Manufactures”, though this also might be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with ‘Fisheries’. Similarly, the items 


for “Manufactures” do not include lands and eee in urban centres white 


are shown under the heading “Urban Real Property”. 


* A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘Canada’s 
National Wealth’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician on application. 


34.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929 and 1933. 


Norsz.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 1933 Year Book and the bulletin referred to above. 


Average 
Aggregate pate ds eee 
Classification of Wealth. pee, of toe ee 
1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 
; $000 $000 p.c. p.c. $ $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, Ps 
machinery, and live stock)................ 6,308,353] 4,760,844 20-17 18-48 629-01 445-73 
Agricultural products in the possession of . 
farmensiandiraders-pee cece nen rere 1,631, 124 802,946 D2? Bical 162-64 75:17 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth......... 7,939,477) 5,563,790 25-39 21-59] 791-65) 520-90 
Mines (capital employed).................-- 867,021 800, 292 Pew bf) 3-10 86-45 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood and capital invested 
inswoodsioperations): Asee. ea ee. «essere 2,299,903} 2,090,821 jae 8-11 229-33 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, 
Otel primary-Operations) sree. seme eee 33,935 25,380 0-11 0-10 3:38 2-38 


Central electric stations (capital invested in 
lands and buildings other than office build- ‘ 
ings and inequipment, materials, etc.)......| 1,003,070] 1,309,801 3-21 5:08 100-02 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and 
estimate for capital in rural lands and 


buildings, duplication excluded)........... 1,421, 430 949,721 4-55 3:69 141-73 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks 
in process, duplication excluded)........... 837,805| 368,070 2-68 1-43 83-54 34-46 


Construction, custom and repair (estimate 
of capital invested in machinery and tools 
and materials on hand).. 137, 685 32,385 0:44 0-13 13-73 3°08 

Trading establishments (estimate ‘of the 
value of furniture and fixtures,equipment 


ANG IMALeEIAIS Ol MAN). cee eae he ate 1,039,584 708,043 3°32 2 ho 103 «66 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and . 

equipment) a0 re eer caro ee ac Gee 3,321,033) 3,365,464 10-62 13-06} 331-14) 315-09 
Electric railways (investment in road and 

EQUIDMeNE), Mee ckat. ee ey acer eee 240,111 223,704 0:77 0-87 23-94 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment) . 291,589 330,491 0-98 1-28 29-07 30:94 


Urban real property (assessed valuations and 
exempted property and estimate for under- 
valuation by assessors and for roads, 


BOWELS: CLC) cori a oe te eer eee 8,251,011] 6,913,530 26-38 26-83 822-72] 647-27 
Canals (amount expended on construction to 

Mariott 930 Reet cee” waite fe ee 241,946} 267,671 0:77 1:04 24-13 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to 

Marvotrl930)ek ares: eee Aer ome eee 405,346} 502,264 1-30 1-95 40-42 47-02 
Shipping (including aircraft).......2......:-. 150,827 135,506 0-48 0-53 15-04 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of auto- 

mobiles,registered) Mase erie odors cere 690,039} 392,211 2-21 1-52 68-81 36:72 
Hichwayes Ole ahr seen orca ere 532,972 689, 333 1-70 2-68 53-14 64-54 


Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value 
estimated from production and trade 


statipbins) aaan| west tng. Beads 1,370,000} 913,397 4-38 3-54] 136-60] 85-52 


Specie, coin and other currency held by the 
Government, chartered banks and the 
Peneral public. = tee et eee eee =) 2005030 186,362 0-64 0-72 20-04 17-45 


Grand: Totals. 26.0 amivse%. TCR} 31,275,814/25, 768,236) 100-00| 100-00) 3,118-54| 2,412-53 
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Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—<As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked first’ with an 
estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of the total; Quebec 
second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan third with $2,527,000,000 or 
| 9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with $2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. 


: While Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came 
first in per capita wealth. British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth 
: of $3,414, Alberta second with $2,721 and Saskatchewan third with $2,711. Ontario 
owith a per capita wealth of $2,468 was fourth, Quebec was fifth with $2,269, and 
| Manitoba sixth with $2,201. The per capita wealth for the whole Dominion was 
estimated at $2,413. 
) 
: 
) 


Further details, including revised figures for 1929, are shown in Table 35. In 
1929 the provinces held the same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per 
capita wealth. 


35.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Norr.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 on 
_p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


- | Percentage : Percentage 
Estimated | Distribu- | Estimated | “Distribu- | Wealth 


Province. : Population : per 
Wealth, tion of : tion of oats 
Wealth. June 1. Population. Capita.’ 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
1929. 
Prince Hdward Island.:............. 167,117,000 0-54 88, 000 0-88 1,899 
MOVE OCOLID tne eum bania str y. wad, 925,822,000 2:96 515,000 5-14 1,798 
MESSI ETO TINNS|y, 2 CO) Gn ea 855,511,000 2-74 404, 000 4-08 2,118 
BONCUGOM ITER Mer st hen ek 8, 403,854,000 26-87 | 2,772,000 27-64 3,032 
MEISE es oe ee 10, 655, 562,000 34-07 3,334,000 33°24 3,196 
BIANCO D At Meee ee i et, FOE 1,979, 141,000 6-33 677,000 6°75 2,923 
Saskatchewan...... pages tees Ee 3,088, 281,000 9-87 883, 000 8-80 3,497 
LESTE peo a ol a ai eat 2,427,957, 000 7:76 684,090 6-82 3,550 
British: Columbid.. eu. Lee 2,756, 844,000 8-81 659, 000 6-57 4,183 
CURDS SVE CIs SR en eo 15,725,000 0:05 4,000 0-04 2 
Motels machetes hyve terrss 31,275,814, 000 100-00 | 10,029,000: 100-09! 3,119 
1933. 
Prince’ HidwardiIslands......<...22:. 138,699,000 0-54 89,000 0-83 1,558 
Gy COLIN Aao oa, ceo elec ne. 790,290,000 | 3:07 522,000 4-89 1,514 
mew Brunswick: i206 0.21. 730,297,000 2-83 420,000 3-93 1,739 
BOD OC Metre SD EA set el Ry 1 6,738, 181,000 26-15 2,970,000 27-81 2,269 
MELANGLee eee, tee ee 8, 795,801,000 34-14 3,564, 0004 32-99 2,4684 
menitolates: See hoes ae lee & fo bysr. 1,562,421,000 6-06 710, 0004 6-75 2,2014 
Beckubenowate,, Me. oor. ee 2,527, 147,000 9-81 932,000! 8-90 2,7114 
ME pCricetee. tem ee. YLT AT aes 8 2,035,576, 000 7-90 748,0004 7-09 2,7214 
MePALISH COMMD IS ns coh yee uqncanm oe 2,430,890, 000 9-43 712,000 6-67 3,414 
MT OTT. = ree Forks, Oo Snes oe 18, 934,000 0:07 4,000 0-04 2 
PP OUMIS Or Lei on Pe) 25, 768,236,000 | 180-00 | 10,681,000) 100-001 2,413 


! Includes the population of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1933, 0-09 p.c. in both 
cases. 2 As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth is open to 
question and has not been shown. 3 Per capita figures are worked out on the basis of revised popula- 
tions, see p. 153. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—In Table 
39 on pp. 882-883 of the 1936 Year Book detailed statistics of the wealth of each 
province by leading items were published. This information is not repeated in this 
edition. 
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Subsection 2.—National Income* and Income Tax Statistics. 


Definition of National Income.—“The annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the immediate 
produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with that produce from other nations.”’ 
—Apam SmitH. This is perhaps the earliest modern definition of national income, 
and is still among the best, when it is interpreted in accordance with modern knowl- 
edge regarding the balance of international payments and the necessity of keeping 
productive equipment in running order. It must also be remembered that while 
the national income consists in goods and services of the most varied kinds, its total 
amount can be stated only in terms of money. 

Following, is a statement of the nature of national income from the standpoint 
of the statistical technique used in its compilation, the description also being in 
line with present-day economic theory. 

“Year in, year out, the people of this country, assisted by the stock of goods in. 
their possession, render a vast volume of work toward the satisfaction of their wants. 
Some of this work eventuates in commodities, such as coal, steel, clothing, furniture, 


automobiles; other takes the form of direct personal services, such as are rendered by | 


physicians, lawyers, government officials, domestic servants, and the like. Both 

types of activity involve an effort on the part of an individual and an expenditure 

of some part of the country’s stock of goods. If all commodities produced and all 

personal services rendered during the year are added at their market value, and from 

the resulting total we subtract the value of that part of the nation’s stock of goods 

which was expended (both as raw materials and as capital equipment) in producing 
this total, then the remainder constitutes the net product of the national economy 

during the year. It is referred to as national income produced, and may be defined 

briefly as that part of the economy’s end-product which is attributable to the efforts 

of the individuals who comprise a nation.’ + 


The Difficulty of Measuring National Income.—The precise statistical 
measurement of the national income is a matter of insurmountable difficulty, and 
the most indefatigable research into all the relevant statistics, in order to establish 
a figure of national income, must always leave an appreciable margin of error. 
Indeed, it is no easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate money 
figure as representing his total income, especially where he has to include in that 
total income, besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental value of his 
(owned) house and his durable belongings therein, together with an allowance for 
the money value of the commodities produced and consumed within the household | 
(such as eggs and garden produce), and of the services, ordinarily bought and sold” 


but rendered gratis within the family circle. Yet this is the only way of obtaining © 


the total income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, 


but in commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and 


furniture rent, an important percentage of the family income in most urban families 2 
it constitutes a very important part of the income of most rural families, who to a 
much larger extent consume the commodities which they themselves produce. Pom 
this reason, indeed, comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rur 

families are often misleading, through not allowing for the non-money income of th 

latter. Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income 
at all, and would never consider putting the rental value of their owned homes into 


- jl 


* The estimate of national income has been revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau 0 
Statistics. 


+t See National Income 1929-32 and 1929-35, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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their income tax returns. Indeed, the income tax authorities of Canada do not 
expect them to do so. 


Any difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individual as a 
single figure are multiplied a million-fold in any attempt to express the total of the 
national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which 
are to be combined into this grand total withoué duplication are of such a hetero- 
geneous character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the 
national income must include some margin of error. 


The Influence of Changes in the Price Level on National Income.— 
Fluctuations in the general level of prices, which have been so great in the post-war 


_ period (see p. 791), have necessarily affected the money value of the national in- 


come. Under these circumstances, it is essential that any estimate of the national 


income should be definitely stated as for a particular year, so that the national 


income: for each year may be related to the prevailing price levels and corrected by 
the price levels of that year. Thus, when the official index number of wholesale 


prices is taken to correct the estimate of the money value of the national income for 


the decline in prices, it is found that $71-60 bought on the average as much in com- 
modities in 1934 as $95-60 bought in 1929. Then, whereas the money value of the 
national income had declined by 37-3 p.c. in these five years, the adjustment for the 
drop in prices would reduce the decline in “‘real” national income of all commodities 
and services to 16-3 p.c., on the assumption that the prices of services rendered 
declined proportionately with the prices of commodities included in the index 
number of wholesale prices. Thus, on the assumption that the money value of the 
national income in 1934 was about 63 p.c. of that of 1929, the “real” national income 
would be nearly 84 p.c. of the total for 1929. 


Estimate of National Income as Based upon the Survey of Production.— 
The industries concerned with the production of form utilities employed, in 1931, 
approximately five-eighths of all gainfully occupied Canadians, and they produced 
commodities to the net value of about $2,381,000,000 in 1934, as shown in the Survey 
of Production at pp. 214-215 of this volume. Then, on the assumption that the 
remaining three-eighths of the gainfully occupied Canadians who are engaged in 
the transportation and communications industries, in wholesale and retail trade, 
in finance and in personal and professional service, are proportionately as productive 
on the average as those who engage in the production of form utilities, we attain 
a total figure of what labour, assisted by capital, has presumably been able to 
produce in the course of a calendar year. This figure has, for the latest fifteen 
years, been published in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Survey of 
Production, and in the Canada Year Book. 


On the basis of the annual Census of Industry and the occupational distribution 
of the population as ascertained at the Decennial Censuses of 1921 and 1931, the 
grand total value of the national production of commodities and services in each 
year from 1920 to 1934, inclusive, has been approximately estimated as follows: 1920, 
$5,523,000,000; 1921, $4,215,000,000; 1922, $4,520,000,000; 1923, $4,696,000,000; 
1924, $4,643,000,000; 1925, $5,178,000,000; 1926, $5,600,000,000; 1927, $6,101,000,000; 
1928, $6.342,000,000; 1929, $6,072,000,000; 1930, $5,335,000,000; 1931, $4,100,000,000; 
1932, $3,370,000,000; 1933, $3,193,000,000; 1934, $3,808,000,000. The totals for 
1930-32 were revised in accordance with the findings of the decennial census, while 
those for 1933, as published in the 1936 edition of the Canada Year Book, have been 


_ changed due to revisions in the figures for net production and in the provincial dis- 


tribution of population. 
27175—55 
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36.—Total and Per Capita Production of the Gainfully Occupied Population in 1933 
and 1934, Based upon the Survey of Productiow, 1933 and 1934, and the Per- 
centage of Persons Occupied in the Production of Form Utilities as Found at 
the Census of 1931. 


Nortr.—The figures for 1933 have been changed due to revisions in the net production figures and in 
the provincial distribution of population. In conformance with Resolution 23, adopted by the Conference 
of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted 
from the gross value of processed commodities in 19383 and 1934. To this extent the results are rendered 
incomparable with those of preceding years. 


Percentage of| Estimated 


Gainfully Amount 
Net Occupied Produced | Production 
Year and Province or Territory. Production. | Engaged in by All per 
Production Gainfully Capita. 
of Form Occupied 
Utilities. Persons. 
1933. $ p.c. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island .............cceeeseeeeee. 11,638, 883 75-83 15, 117.000 169-85 
INOva Scotia nas cetera Sac wea eee 70,448,029 66-19 105, 023,500 201-20 
ING Wo DIUSWICK. Secret cu cde scone ctet acme. 47,089, 788 67-00 69,341,000 165-10 
Ouiehee a5. hice tae eae Ome 4 keke thie See 508,518,084 61-04 822,915,400 277-08 — 
OY EN ATC GAS RE ea aie, Ai ene ne IN earl  P P| 858, 272, 832 60-52 |1,400, 998,000 393-10 
Maritoba lesan. sel PA ree oo es dee ates 96,685, 194 59-55 160,427,400 225-95 
Saskatchowan..., i.sivicicceasete cur acim ee cee 100,521,270 71-88 137,837,500 147-90 
ANBOrTAt re cs te ron ree On i oie ee 144,210,672 68-65 207, 183,600 276-98 
British*Columbiaws hitie.daaeeeeaas co ee coe 155, 740, 188 57-19 | 269,205,500 378-10 
PY UUKON atoee is <sepaestet oi cote are Seats «aero ae 3,325,953 1 5, 256, 100 ~ 
Canals: is ace crs a. cect ate 1,996,450,893 62-52 | 3,193,300,000 298-97 
1934. 
Prince Edward Island...............0..0.s0000% 11,429,804 75°83 14,891,000 167-31 
Nova Scotiate. Siete ee Faia tee eee 88,570,589 66-19 132,194,000 251-80 
New, Brunswick, 5.1) 8ccccly. so tins eee te trok cralt 58, 732,376 67-00 86,601,000 203-77 
UT GY OT RI aha beer Wate eel a pt At estesenras re Sine: 593,066, 127 61-04 959,842,000 318-04 
ORSON A eae Oe es ae ee ee 1,025,262,177 60-52 | 1,673,584,000 461-17 
MEAN ILODA Ss cans ores ie ee ee 115,068,445 59-55 190,893,000 268-49 
Saskatchewan 2.00. vi accuses oe acints atten es 119,617,500 71-88 | 164,397,000 176-39 © 
AV DOLCE rarcira cro eireratte CCE nein ciel Oe eee 178,043,420 68-65 256, 210,000 338-90 
British Columbiansicn) os. ine. see eee 187,609,393 57-19 | 324,076,000 | 447-00 
BG TZo) ears eR GIES AO EASOR Gin AE Sitter 3,316, 798 i 5,240,000 = 
Canadas: sas eee ea ee 2,880,716,629 62-52 | 3,807,928,000 351-80 


* Dom ‘nion average used. 


Canada is on balance a debtor country, and in order to ascertain her net national 


income, deduction must: be made from her national production of the amount re- 
quired to meet the ne interest payments due to outsiders. Such neé interest and 
dividend payments are estimated for 1934 in our “Balance of International Pay- 
ments” at $195,000,000, payments on this score reaching $290,000,000 as against 


receipts amounting to $95,000,000. When this outward balance of interest and — 


dividend payments is deducted from the $3,808,000,000 of the above table, the 


remainder is $3,613,000,000, which may be considered as the net national income : 


of the Canadian people in 1934. It is subject to certain deductions required to 
maintain the national productive equipment in an efficient state. 


Incomes Assessed for Income Tax in Canada.*—In those countries of the 


world where an income tex has been established for a considerable time the figures 
of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a guide both 


to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by classes. — 
Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have been 


published, for example, in the United Kingdom and in the United States. 


The War introduced the income tax into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed _ 


* This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year ends 
on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, represents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1934 income, and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1935 represents, in the main, 1933 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time, and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 
lowering the limit of taxable income, or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, etc., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 37 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed tor the purpose of income war tax for the past sixteen years, 
while Table 38 gives this income by provinces for the past five years and Table 
39 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the past five years. 
_ Tables 40 and 41 analyse the payments of income tax in the past tour years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. 


37.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Individuals and Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-36. ; 


=... 


d Individuals. | Corporations. | Total 

Fiscal Year. i. nt 

No. Amount. | No. Amount. | ieee 

- ee re ee ee ee = ee 

3 $ $ $ 

Ete boy's cite ate ude SO eS as viet: - 3,696 - 912,410, 429 
OA Sa Cog a Eee 1,058,577, 617 8,286 | 403,951,553 || 1,462,529,170 
OP in ah re a 823,100,878 6,010 269,307,047 || 1,092, 407,925 
ge hs gata a Ses Me ter es 802,617,497 5,569 305,410,374 || 1, 108,027,871 
eS MRR BOR Ke Se 701, 892,820 6, 236 297,267,428 999, 160, 248 

ec Sito ee eprint pene a 697,016,973 , 138 306,093,673 || 1,003,110, 646 
CC hglion en leg Ae 0 a aire 465, 689, 9001 5,777 278,494,991 744,184,8911 

| Re ee Bae ee 0a i a es ona 604, 736, 116 6,121 | -435,496,832 || 1,040,232, 948 
BS ORS ae Ne ieee a 668, 687,536 7,438 526, 714,731 || 1,195,402, 267 
|S nhac ta ale ncee hc ale net nN rae 781. 174,030 7,957 544,019,414 || 1,325,193, 444 
USES <5) Seam 9 eee ee ee 815,714, 684 7,603 555,763,956 || 1,371,478, 640 
LENS ge" Sphagnum ona) 660, 107, 257 6,010 | 332,498,963 992, 606, 220 
ae a ip Sali Sa Ne het ie I a 685, 543, 980 6, 483 258,547,584 944,091,564 
Eee t-te opedeties a Sinise 617,717, 251 8,913 211,614,313 829,331,564 
LS irae 4 qh A loan 655, 380, 912 10,458 273,174,118 928,555,030 
as EE enc ed Saas cuss « 5 ae 774,331,520 10,970 | 359,108,514 |] 1,133,440, 034 


1 In 1927 the exemption limits were raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for 


single persons. 


38.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


—oaowweooaoaoQoQouou 


Province. 1932. 1933 1934 1935 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 1,981,321 2,015, 664 2,072,019 2,256,109 4,579, 652 
WOVAISCOUS 8s oh howe oe seen, 22,748,690 238,699,355 19,701, 482 21,405,900 21,794,087 
New Brunswick............... 15,941,318 16, 253, 444 16,551, 288 14, 207,882 14,389,098 
234,313,011 259,566,516 179,807,900 273, 987,869 357,486, 710 
508,414, 692 448,057,907 428,279,628 449, 885,677 501,917, 767 
56,619, 647 53, 808,386 45,049,397 47,188,764 46, 760,597 
24,279,759 19,765, 936 19,056,999 15, 226, 696 15,347,973 
45,115,980 82,757,215 43,652,512 35, 653,360 35,171, 837 
82,083,481 87,124,464 73,972,698 67,822,116 74,959,621 
1,158,321 1,042,677 1, 187,641 920, 657 1,034; 774 
992,606,220 | 944,091,564 | 829,331,564 928,555,030 | 1,073, 442,116 
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39. Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1932-36. 
Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936.1 
: § § $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 40,930 84,860 128,932 329, 667 426, 893 
NovwalSestiae 4. a.ctoss be ee 833, 836 889,349 910,801 957, 893 1,206,481 
Newelhaupewick £. cc eRe: 530,852 592,411 658, 192 570,492 811, 186 
Que bees sacha tee ees 20,671,026 21,452,067 20, 153,390 20,483, 134 25, 205, 466 
Ontariot tad > 3-5. Aree 30, 268,306 30,681,332 31,546,913 35,935, 202 45,059,358 
Manitaba,;.t.i¢42.4- eee 2,232,348 2,134,393 1,921,908 1,922,323 2,204,596 
Saskatchewanja esos eee 403,481 338,512 371, 283 296,896 327,843 
Albertty ds pr secee sone esren ose 1,853,848 1,408, 126 1,390,425 1,298,740 1,599,511 
British; Columbia; «44.86 4,403,853 4,082,526 3,872,376 4,526, 254 5,512,408 
VALU ON cee tapas veers. Averett rane ate 10,360 11,092 26,504 16,673 17,850 
Heady © flicess dace seiictes rae 5,560 392,029 418,448 470,792 338, 211 
Totaises. eos ee 61,254,400 62,066,697 61,399,172 | 66,808,066 82,709,803 
1 Includes the 5 p.c. tax on dividends imposed in the 1933 fiscal year. (See p. 871.) 5 
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Taxpayers, by Size of Income and Amount 
Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-36. 


—e—SSS[_(\{(X—SSS 


Income Class, 


nder $2,000...... 
2,000 to $ 3,000... 
3,000 to $ 4,000... 
4,000 to $ 5,000... 
5,000 to $ 6,000 . 
ape to $ 7,000. . 
8 


9,000.to $10,000. . 


$15,000 to $20,000. . 
| $20,000 to $25,000. . 
_ $25,000 to $30,000. . 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 


$35,000 to $40,000. . 


$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 


$50,000 and over... 


Totaiss 
Unclassified 
amounts. ........ 


Btefunds. 2.3. 6% 6. 


Net Totals.... 


nder $2,000...... 

2,000 to $ 3,000.. 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 
4,000 to $ 5,000. . 
5,000 to $ 6,000. . 
6,000 to $ 7,000. . 
7,000 to $ 8,000... 
8,000 to $ 9,000. . 
9,000 to $10,000. . 


/ $10,000 to $15,000. . 


$40,000 to $45,000. 
$45,000 to $50,000... 
$59,000 and over... 


1 Totals include 6 cor 


taxpayers. 


conceal net income 


jand identity of taxpayers. 
; and identity of taxpayers. 
taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity o 


1933, 


Number. 


Amount. || Number. 
$ 


1934. 


Amount. 
$ 


1.—INDIVIDUALS, 


63,276] 416,776 
29,156) 453,936 
27,546) 538,647 
15,760} 559,397 
8,951} 573,859 
5,556} 570,900 
3,481} 513,383 
2,580} 560,968 
1,962} 562,341 
4,577| 2,405,573 
1,653} 1,980,689 
872) 1,908,341 

483} 1,568,725 

333| 1,528,988 

169} 986,314 

130} 855,278 

97| 768,749 

390} 9,032,358 
166,972 |25, 780,222 
= 564,750 

166, 972/26, 344,972 
166, 972/25, 959, 466 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


: : a 


1,423 91,654 
693); 141,045 
529} 187,115 
355} 151,721 
296} 164,531 
206; 129,184 
210} 180,129 
188} 159,422 
520) 656,580 
344} 574,294 
242} 599,364 
153} 471,897 
149} 525,761 
113} 469,670 

75} 393,761 

77| 432,857 
904/31, 229,794 
6, 4831|36,560,007! 
- 1,106 

6, 4831/36 ,561,113! 
= 453, 882 
6,4831/36,107,2311 


1935. 


Number. 


93,316} 989,083 85,385} 950,120 
46,207) 1,015, 183 41,918} 938,923 
27,778) 1,096,121 24,127! 1,023,176 
13,312} 995,500 11,672) 987,367 
6,670} 874,915 6,238) 900,743 
4,082} 810,922 3,729] 808,817 
2,770| 771,434 2,464] 761,327 
1,937} 748,948 1,777| 757,751 
1,445} 718,510 1,229) 667,977 
3,284] 2,735,469 2,815} 2,402,676 
1,254} 2,032,264 1,198) 1,982,488 
665) 1,881,997 558] 1,645,480 

349} 1,439, 868 329] 1,263,474 
228] 1,289,887 211) 1,124,562 

162} 1,114,983 132} 911,269 

116} 947,111 70; 651,415 

75| 757,856) 84] 837,922 

307| 8,785,854 259} 6,458, 127 
203,957 /29,000,900)  184,195/25,073,614 
= 501,980 = 450,950 

203, 957/29,502,880) 184, 195/25,524,564 
== 319, 165 = 323,172 
203,957 /29,183,715] 184,195/25, 201,392 


4,575) 331,105 6,167} 479,820 
1,040} 209,587 885) 280,660 
542} 199,204 482) 249,672 
337} 185,218 314) 226,180 
252} 176,256 251) 201,651 
188} 166,846 177| 175, 257 
142} 119,848 169} 170,205 
131; 156,980 129} 170,536 
105} 131, 742 113} 160,873 
342| 567,791 366} 677,923 
204; 493,291 247) 575,809 
156} 483,036 155} 503,561 
97; 340,525 118} 412,059 

91} 447,571 98] 467,861 

61; 326,112 58| 322,354 

50} 272,528 63] 376,584 

54} 416, 218 43] 321,751 
540}22,939, 240 617|30,590,016 
8,9132/27,969,7572 10, 4583/36,363,7948 
- 18,869 = 30,219 

8, 9132/27,988,6262 10, 4583/36 ,394,0133 
= 602,804 = 603,774 
8,913? |27,385,8222 10, 4583/35,790,2393 


Amount. 
$ 


1936. 


Number.| Amount. 


- 


89,724 
46,198 
26, 804 
12,766 

6,759 


987,387 
1,042, 133 
1,125,428 
1,049, 783 

976,905 

948, 545 

878, 603 

834,797 

767,668 
3,033,935 
2,357,644 
2,029, 986 
1,548,875 
1,485, 413 
1,071, 460 

996,645 

78| 866,677 
304/11, 055, 666 


199, 102/33, 057,550 


- 309,337 


199, 102/33 ,366, 887 
= 383, 655 


199, 102/32, 983,232 


6,306} 547,271 
776} 309,947 
479| 259,761 
384} 271,588 
289} 238,891 
193; 199,558 
179| 196,966 
155} 214,176 
114; 165,298 
407; 774,018 
252} 651,499 
188} 602,834 
151} 585,823 
105} 511,228 

79| 387,046 
69] 390,267 


67| 455,800 
773/36, 169, 233 


10,9704|42,933,2814 


“== 28 , 874 


10,9704/42,962,1554 
= 443, 184 


10,9704/42,518,9714 


ese 


porations paying $1,229 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity of 


2 Totals include 6 corporations paying $6,664 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income 


’ Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,022 in taxation, grouped to 
4 This total includes 4 corporations paying $2,088 in 
f taxpayers. 
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41.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Taxpayers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


« 


1933. 1934. 
Occupation. 
Number. eres Number. pa Number. Hes Number. sneuia 
Neri ee ee ee eee 
1.—INDIVIDUALS. 

a ee er a eee 
ASCATIONS | eer ete 249 27,620| 262 22,324 416 24,083 694 46,609 
Professionals...... 6,012| 1,762,428 5,941] 2,008,471 5,800} 1,609, 621 6,579] 1,967,085 
Employees........ 132,722) 9,700,590 167, 737|11,340,010 149, 418/10, 930,997 159, 972}12, 474,844 
Merchants, retail. . 6,009} 620,154 4,960| 527,693 5,104| 552,256 6,417 748, 782 
Merchants, whole- 

Salm meet 690 184, 932 575| 217,233 620) 201,435 832} 318,988 
Manufacturers... .. 531 179,678 467 129,978 442 112,466 547 164,014 
Natural resources . 101 14,061 77 11,514 99 39,819 as 41,559. 
Enea sant ene 9,736] 6,048,695 11,753) 7,512,473 11,673] 6,379,505 12,995] 8,931,621 

ersona ; 

2 Ses 510) 3,,1135532 618] 2,768,992 584| 2,351,883 538] 4,433, 1384 
amily 

corporations..... 1,780] 1,685,614 1,576} 1,354,613 116 154,329 14 31, 247 
All others........ , 8,632| 2,442,918 9,991) 3,107,589 _ 9,923) 2,717,220 10, 359 oF Bae 71a 
Unclassified....... ~ 564, 750 ~ 501,980 - 450,950 9,337 

Totalshes.<.28 166,972|26,344,972| 203,957/29,502,880)) 184,195/25,524,564 199, 102|33,366,887 : 
Refunds .ccurereiereteiese - 385,506 - 319,165 _ 323,172 - 383, 655 
Net Totals... 166,972|25,959,466]  203,957/29,183,715|| 184,195/25,201,392 199, 102/32,983,232 © 
pee ec re ee Sa ES tilt Dl eee ee ee ee 
2—CORPORATIONS. 
SES 2 Oh Bi eae Ba es EE es EE 8 ee ee 
(NoTaATIAnS ee ee 40 32,370 71 19,146 92 32,344 114 56,859 © 
Merchants, retail. . 1,017) 2,060,741 1,427| 1,332,731 1,645) 1,542,673 1,854] 2,103,684 © 
Merchants, - | 
wholesale...... . 741] 1,848,583 874) 1,491,913 1,086] 2,057,735 1,150] 2,418,014 | 
Manufacturers..... 1,829]16,357, 552 1,897|11, 849,040 2, 250/15,079, 937] 2,727|21, 264, 276 
Natural resources . 169] 3,177,428 198} 3,017,750 186} 7,848,415 214) 4,317,700 
Hinancial 9-4... 1 2720|) See2do le: 2,853) 4,688, 265 3,544] 4,339,441 2,806] 5,748,756 
Transportation and ; 
public utilities... 316] 4,451,196 434] 3,607,251 463] 3,695,881 555) 5,114,318 — 
All others; .4.> .<.- 1,101} 2,810,625 1,159} 1,963,661 1,192] 1,767,368 1,550} 1,909,674 
Unclassified....... - 1,106 - 18,869 - 30,219 - 28,874 — 
Totals..-9. 5... 6, 483/36, 561,113 8, 913|27,988,626 10, 458/36,394,013 10,970 42,962,155 
Relunds. sca ens - 453 , 882 _ 602,804 - 608,774 - 443, 184 
Net Totals.... 6,483|36,107,231 8, 913/27, 385,822 10, 458/35, 790,239 10,970 42,518,008 | 
en ee) ee ee SS a ree ai | 
Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 


co ken arr ra gener Re 


| 
Corporations.... - |62,066,697 — |56,569,537! - |60,991,631: - (75 15022021 


1 Exclusive of 5 p.c. tax on dividends. 

* | 

Table 42 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 imposed | 

at the source on interest or dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents 

of Canada, and on interest or dividends received by Canadian residents by way | 

of bearer coupons or cheques where such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally | 

or otherwise, in foreign currencies, and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a 
currency which is at a premium over Canadian funds. The receipts are classified 

by provinces, no further classification being available. 


we ee ne ser a TO 
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RR 
42.—Amount Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 


fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 
——?Tkeee—oO3wesSssss—————————— eee 


; Amount | Percentage 
Province, of Tax of a 


Received. Total. 
Ek EE ee ee 


$ p.c. 
oe ee LG Ee ee eer ee ae ee ae ee eee oe ee 134,726 1-87 
Pe Ove Sein SONOnO ee. | PREINON, FOGG sg hock... 72,733 1-01 
eee ee YM TE Pe ALY ath nhs ote See pede? deb ons doa oeci ier cee 8,836 0-12 
RP STIONG sip toh MEV RRIIICY 31. 5, duivtstdisis af aaclabieloWis ak ac <io.8e co oo4s.ccaansexcsemacex 1,532, 864 21-27 
OS Lae ered) © Rae oe 2) ow aie ee a Oe ee ee 4,903, 102 68-03 
eI eM AMM rca akos na std. teMiilads ck 2+ s0%cs cc cod. cce ccc cckn.., 65, 203 0-90 
ogee oy gel, Le SARIS Bia eect LS. a ae Re Oe eee ee cae 8,096 0-11 
WE Re esta wie y Fo5 cnn cides fang 96 ah oe tv ab te oe ee ee 52,622 0-73 
oe Ue Sie sees Pomme Le faelieg aired Mls Seah Roe At ek A a 429,419 5-96 
oA oe te 6h a Ble cee a eo a ee ee, ee ey ee ae Nil Nil 


TP RSA Knee arieihne sss tolkes pee Grels pide CUE deel oa weer ahs ce ces 7,207,601 100-00 
rr a 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
; Invested Elsewhere.* 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion is prepared by the Internal Trade Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any estimate of this character is liable to a 
margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the computation and it is 
believed that the figures approximate to actual conditions. More complete in- 
formation is being obtained from year to year, and a comprehensive revision and 
extension of the statistics on this subject is now in progress. In the meantime, 
the figures given are of the latest available date, viz., Jan. 1, 1935 ; figures for previous 
years will be found on pp. 879-880 of the 1933 Year Book, p. 947 of the 1934-35 
Year Book, and p. 891 of the 1936 edition. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in 
Canada on Dec. 31, 1934, was $6,887,812,000. Of this sum, $2,801,834,000 was 
British capital, $3,990,693,000 was from the United States and $95,285,000 from 
other countries. 

It must be borne in mind that. Canadians have invested large amounts of 
capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other countries 


| amounted to $2,083,341,000 at the end of 1934, or 30 p.c. of the amount of outside 


investments in Canada. Of this $1,310,833,000 was placed in the United States, 


_ $112,160,000 in the United Kingdom and $660,348,000 in other countries. (Table 44.) 


It is estimated that the amount of capital invested in Canada is $18,000,000,000. 
This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Provincial and municipal 
governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and 
metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land 
and mortgages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as 
farms, homes, etc. Of this sum it is estimated that 623 p.c. or $11,200,000,000 is 
owned in Canada; 22 p.c. or $4,000,000,000 in United States; 15 p.c. or $2,800,000,000 
in the United Kingdom; 3 p.c. or $95,000,000 in other countries. 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For alist of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter XXIX. 
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If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, British and foreign invest- 
ments decrease in significance. Canada’s national wealth in 1933 was estimated 
at $25,768,000,000 (see pp. 860-863); net British and foreign investments in Canada 
were about $4,785,000,000, or 18-5 p.c. of the total. 


43.—KEstimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1935. 


ee cS I LE LEE ELT SCE IE I TIE 
Ne a ee eee 


By By By 
Residents | Residents | Residents 
Type of Investment. of the of the of Total. 
United United Other 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Government securities (Dominion, Provincial and 
TNUNICIDAL) or each mci are aeveloe tm eed mento ce eee cies 606,272 | 1,087,438 3,257 1,696, 967 
Public Utilities— 
EAR WRY See rT be, cores las Dae Gane ole elo e 1,175,844 723,025 21,046 1,919,915 © 
Other public utilities (traction, light, heat, power, 
telephone; CLC.) yas dai incite torso 184, 000 575,000 7,666 766, 666 
Industries— 
Wood and wOOd! Productssnc tice ce ake ria eieere 92,520 360,000 1,080 453 , 600 
Mining, clay products and other structural 
PIER gh cen) Se eS erie Sine a noe COR DO.,. 152,051 224,276 3,801 380,128 ~ 
Motakindustriesss.. aac scorn tection eke creme 75,650 333,750 4,450 413, 850 
Allotherindustriesss ca. occ cern fe ore 195,000 273,000 7,800 475,800 
Merchandising and Service 23. occ: ae se ecb te siecle 72,625 145, 250 4,150 222,025 
TnsurranGeree ofa oe eee eee Oe meee he 81,872 114,954 2,035 198, 861 
Einancend.. mortgagecaee pa eee so eee eee OG 156,000 94,000 35,000 285,000 
Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 
PTOSPECLINGMSLC ee ak tee wc iels dee ilee ters Aaeloeistcrs 10,000 60,000 5,000 75,000 
Totals ee eee eae eee ae 2,801,834 | 3,990,693 95,285 | 6,887,812 


44,—Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1935. 


ae nn a ae a SS ee 
se EEE 0 


In the In In 
Item. United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. ; 


$000 $000 $000 $000 

Canadian Government credits............-.essseee0+- - - 30,495 30,495 
Net assets of Canadian banks abroad (including foreign 

BOCUPIEIOS is hie 2 SOA SORE ee tix eet ce en meets 20,616 62,627 26,530 109,773 
Investments of insurance companies held abroad...... 69, 922 376,506 91,437 537,865 — 
Foreign securities held in Canada by insurance com- | 

DANICS PROACAELJ.. Rete «Lok, ceo en EN Astaire 2,622 119, 700 19,886 142,208 
Direct industrial investments. ........c00c.eee ee cess 9,000 262,000 172,000 443,000 
Miscellancoush tea res cae cece nae soils crete ners tetonsfen- 10,000 490,000 320,000 820,000 

Bo talssoee ies) Bela t he eck eake 112,160 | 1,310,833 660,348 2,083,341 


: 
: 
: 
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CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance which are dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXIII. The important subject of currency and banking is treated in 
Part I of the chapter, while trust and loan companies, sales of Canadian bonds, 
corporation dividends, and foreign exchange, constitute sections of the miscellaneous 


commercial finance covered in Part II. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The early history of the currency of Canada, both of the central provinces and 
of the maritime colonies, from the time of the first settlements to Confederation, is 
the story of a polyglot currency and the involved difficulties of determining exchange 
rating for the various coins and pieces. 


The salient influences of early political and commercial affiliations upon the 
types of currency in use are reviewed below. 


The Development of Currency in New France. 


So long as trade remained in the hands of a few private traders, barter was the 
rule. Beads and other trinkets which appealed to the Indians, blankets and other 
useful articles, were traded directly for furs. With the further development of 
the colony during the French régime, while barter still remained, the growing com- 
plexity of social organization and trade emphasized the need for a convenient mone- 
tary unit, which was met by the adoption of French currency, but, in order to retain 
in the colony the gold and silver coin which arrived there, it was ‘‘over-rated”’ to 
the extent of about one-third of its value in France. Thus there was a dual valuation 
of the same coinage, officially recognized as “money of France’’ and “‘money of the 
country’. Copper coins were given an even higher over-rating. In spite of this, 
money remained very scarce and at one time wheat at current market rates was 
made legal tender in spite of the difficulties and hindrances to trade inherent in 
fluctuating values. The illicit fur traffic with English fur traders resulted in the 
introduction of Spanish silver dollars as well as various worn and mutilated coins 
to help fill the need. In 1681 foreign coin was officially recognized but it was stipu- 
lated by ordinance that it should pass by weight; it was given the one-third increase 
in value which custom had established for French currency. 


One of the earliest forms of fiat paper money in the western world was introduced 
into New France in 1685. This “card money’’, as it was termed, was not intro- 
duced primarily to meet the lack of circulating media (although, incidentally, it did 
relieve the prevailing scarcity) so much as an official expedient to meet the pay 
of soldiers until the annual Royal supplies were forthcoming. The first issue was 
backed by such annual supplies and was duly redeemed when the supplies arrived, 
but five years later another issue was made without such backing. This was the 
beginning of an inflationary move. By 1713, the amount of such unbacked currency 


- outstanding was such as to reduce trade to a chaotic condition and conf.dence was 


seriously undermined. Later, card money was again resorted to, but on a sounder 
basis. The expanding needs of the Treasury, however, unforturately brought about 
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the introduction and unlimited use of ordonnances and billets which quickly under- 
mined the financial structure again, and at the time of the cession, the total amount 
of paper money outstanding was estimated at 80 million livres. It was because 
none of this paper money in its later issues was paid in full, and much of it was not 
redeemed in any manner, that the people of Old Canada resisted so firmly the efforts 
made in 1792, 1807 and 1808 to establish banks of issue under the authority of 
Parliament. 


In 1721 the first effort was made to establish a special currency for the colony, 
but this was limited to copper coins and was not successful. 


The British Period to Confederation. 
The period of military occupation (1759-1763) was marked by conditions of 


chaos in the matter of currency, but with the revival of the business activity of — 
Montreal and Quebec with Nova Scotia and Massachusetts the currency standards — 
of the latter were adopted and the Spanish dollar again made its appearance. It _ 


became the medium by which exchanges were balanced with Britain. Normally, 
the Spanish dollar was valued at 4s. 6d. sterling, but the tendency was to over-value 
it, and in colonial ratings it varied between 4s. 6d. to as much as 7s. or 8s. In Nova 
Scotia, for instance, the customary rating for the Spanish dollar was 5s. while in 
New York colony it was 7s. 6d. to 8s. Corresponding margins of value prevailed 
in regard to other coins in the different colonies. The former of these two standard 
ratings, known as the Halifax currency, was accepted by Quebec, and Montreal 


adopted the latter, known as the York currency. Of course, there was much con- — 


fusion and hindrance to trade between Montreal and Quebec as a result of the 
adoption of the dual standard. 


In order to iron out the difficulties, Governor Murray passed an ordinance : 


which established an official rating for the Province of Canada. The Spanish dollar 
was rated at 6s., the French crown at 6s. 03d., and the British shilling at 1s. 4d. The 
custom of cutting up larger coins to make small change, which had grown up in the 


past, was prohibited. To meet such urgent needs for small coin, the merchants — 


themselves issued bills due or “bons” good at their face value for merchandise. — 


Such “bons” were the true forerunners of the bank note. The ratings given by 


Governor Murray were a compromise which was not permanently acceptable and — 


proved unsatisfactory. 


After the outbreak of the American Revolution in 1775, Quebec influences 
prevailed and Halifax currency became standard, although the use of York currency 
persisted in Upper Canada (where the United Empire Loyalists supported its use) 
until 1821, when it was deprived of legal recognition by an Act of Upper Canada. 

In order to pay the expenses of the War of 1812, army bills issued against the 
credit of the United Kingdom were circulated. These, in the main, bore interest and 
were convertible into bills of exchange on the United Kingdom; they were redeemed 


within the ensuing four or five years. These army bill issues tended to renew | 


confidence in paper money and familiarize the people with its use, thus paving the 
way for the note issues of the early banks after 1817. These first banks were 
created in Lower Canada, at first as private corporations but obtained charters a 
few years later. The charters granted to the early banks in Lower Canada are the 
foundations upon which subsequent improvements have been built. 


In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks was to issue 
promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the banks’ credit was 
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good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief circulating 
media in the Canadas. In some cases bank notes were preferred to those issued 
by the colonial governments. 


The Bank of Montreal began business towards the end of 1817 as a private 
institution. In the following year the Quebec Bank was established as well as the 
Bank of Canada at Montreal. These three Lower Canada institutions obtained 
their charters in 1822. In Upper Canada the Bank of Upper Canada was established 
at Kingston in 1818, but the first bank to receive a charter was the second Bank 
of Upper Canada established at York (Toronto) in 1821. In Nova Scotia, un- 
successful efforts were made as early as 1801 to form banks, and in 1812 the Govern- 
ment began to issue treasury notes not bearing interest and re-issuable, sometimes 
redeemable and sometimes not. This policy was continued down to Confederation. 
It seems to be in part because of these treasury issues of notes that no bank was 
started in Nova Scotia before 1825, when the Halifax Banking Company (private) 
commenced business. The Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
A bank, the Bank of New Brunswick, was incorporated in New Brunswick in 1820. 


- Before the union of the two Canadas, the privilege of issuing paper money had 
been enjoyed almost entirely by the banks alone. Lord Sydenham now proposed 
a provincial bank of issue with the chartered banks gradually relinquishing the right 
to note issue, and Hincks,* a young financier of promise, became chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Currency and Banking established in 1841. This Committee 
supported the provincial bank idea in principle. The chartered banks, of course, 
opposed it, and the bill was ultimately defeated, but the principle re-appeared in 
subsequent measures and ultimately became the basis of the Dominion note issues. 
Lord Sydenham and Hincks did much, nevertheless, to strengthen and control the 
banking system. 


A period of crisis in 1848-49 forced the adoption of a policy which led to the 
withdrawal from the banks of the right to issue notes of lower denominations than 
five dollars. The Government also now issued provincial debentures to the amount 
of one million dollars payable on demand. They were made acceptable in all pay- 
ments due the Government and were re-issuable. This is often regarded as the intro- 
duction of government paper into the currency system of the country, although, 
as already noted, Nova Scotia had issued government paper in 1812. Its success 
led to the revival of the project for a provincial bank of issue and in 1850 the 
Free Banking Act, designed to restrict note issue privileges and so reduce the number 
of different media of exchange, was passed, but the chartered banks would not agree 
to avail themselves of its provisions, nor were conditions in Canada altogether r'pe 
for a change from the elastic system of note issue which had now become established 
in spite of the fact that, from the point of view of the note-holding public, the pro- 
posed system would have been safer. 


Between 1840 and 1867 the problem of establishing.a uniform metallic currency 
standard for united Canada was also dealt with. The majority of Canadians 
strongly favoured the United States decimal system and Hincks declared in its 
favour. Authorities in the United Kingdom, on the other hand, pressed for the 
sterling system. In 1853 and in 1858 the decimal system was adopted in the Canadas 
and thus duplication of sterling and decimal systems was removed and the Canadian 
dollar, equivalent to the United States dollar, was established with the sovereign 
as legal tender. After 1860, the official accounts in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were kept according to the decimal system. 


* Later, as Sir Francis Hincks, he was Dominion Minister of Finance (1869-73). His influence on the 
development of Canadian banking was very marked until his death in 1885. 
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The Development of Currency and Banking after Confederation. 


Currency Acts.—At Confederation, jurisdiction over currency passed to the 
Dominion Government. By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (84 Vict., ¢. 4), 
the decimal currency was extended throughout the Dominion; the British sovereign, 
rated at $4-863, became the standard coin and the United States eagle was made 
legal tender for $10, while authority was given to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. 
No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, prior to the establishment of the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the first coins struck being sovereigns 
similar to those of the United Kingdom, but with a small “C’”’ identifying them as 
having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold 
pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage has so far been limited in amount, 
since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion notes to gold for use within 
the country, and, when gold is needed for export, bullion or British and United 
States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


The currency system established by this Act was very little changed until the 
Currency Act of 1910 which made the standard a fixed weight of fine gold instead of 
the British sovereign, the latter becoming legal tender. 


In respect to paper currency, the provisions of the Provincial Note Act of 
1866 were extended to the new Dominion in 1868, and ‘‘Dominion”’ notes came into 
being. After 1870 such notes could be issued to the amount of $9,000,000 against a 
20 p.c. specie reserve ($2,000,000 reserve was required for the entire $9,000,000) 
and notes in excess of this were to have 100 p.c. specie reserve. Dominion notes 
which were legal tender were in circulation side by side with bank-note issues which 
were not legal tender. In 1880 the basis of the present system was definitely es- 
tablished (see below, p. 877, and under heading Chartered Bank Notes, pp. 890-891). 


The Bank Act.—After tentative legislation in 1867, the Bank Act of 1870 
provided that new banks must have a minimum paid-up capital of $200,000; at 
least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital had to be paid up in each year after the com- 
mencement of business. A proposal to limit the liabilities of banks in relation to 
capital and specie and Government debenture holdings was not translated into legis- 
lation. Bank notes in circulation were not to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. 
The right to issue notes under $4 was withdrawn, largely in consideration of the 
abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note circulation. If possible up to £0 p.c., but in no 
case less than one-third, of a bank’s cash reserves were to be held in Dominion notes. 
Dividends were limited to 8 p.c. until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the equiv- 
alent of 20 p.c. of its paid-up capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double liability 
of shareholders became enforceable without waiting for the realization of the bank’s 
general assets. Banks were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders an- 
nually, to be laid before Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on the 
authority of the shareholders, to apply for an extension of its charter, and the 
Governor in Council, upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice and the 
Treasury Board, was empowered to extend such charter to 1881. Any suspension 
by a bank of payment of its liabilities for a period of 90 days would constitute in- 
solvency, and operate as a forfeiture of its charter. 


In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the»Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation of 
legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main 
features of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of charters 
laid down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which became the 
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charter of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in contemplation of 
regular decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to commence business 
with less than $500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 similarly paid 
up, with the further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid up within two years 
after commencement of business. The sections respecting loans against warehouse 
receipts, etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of procedure removed. Banks 
were permitted to take security on commodities in store pending marketing, and 
also while undergoing conversion from the raw to the finished state. Advances 
were allowed upon security of shares of other banks. It was provided that the 
rate of interest or discount charged by a bank should not exceed 7 p.c. and that no 
higher rate should be recoverable. Monthly returns of assets and liabilities were 
required. Certain technical amendments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 
1873, and 1875. In 1879 the power to lend upon the security of shares of other 
banks was repealed. 


At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881), a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, respectively, ranking next in order of preference. Banks 
were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be multiples 
of this sum. ~ Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of the 
bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character were to be 
made. ‘The Act was amended in 1883 to enforce more effectively the prohibitions, 
restrictions and duties already imposed upon the banks. The use of certain titles 


_by private bankers not operating under the provisions of the Act was prohibited. 


At the revision of 1890 (effective 1891), it was stipulated that not less than 
$250,000 capital must be paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to com- 
mence business could be issued by the Treasury Board. A period of one year from 
the date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and the carrying 
out of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. until or unless the 
reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up capital. A fund known as 
the “Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund” was established, consisting of 
deposits made by the banks with the Minister of Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.c. 
of their average note circulation, such deposits to be subject to adjustment annually, 
and to constitute a guarantee of the payment of all notes of a suspended bank with 
interest at 6 p.c. from the date of suspension until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the 
fund, and such outlay, if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was 
to be re-imbursed by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another 
major change gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to 
take security over the borrowers’ goods as had previously been granted by ware- 
house receipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles 
already recognized by previous legislation and practice. Directors’ qualifications 
were set out more clearly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, 
instead of all, need be British subjects. Penalties for excess note circulation 
were made more severe. 


The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the banks. 
It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of supervising 
the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue and destruction; 
also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of curators to supervise 
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the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also included provisions per- 
mitting one bank to sell its assets to another. More detailed monthly returns were 
required and the interest on notes of failed banks was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.e. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, when banks were 
allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and rest or reserve funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912, the period was extended to the six months 
from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an 
audit of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. There 
was also provision for the establishment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks 
might deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing additional notes 
of their own there-against. Annual reports to the Minister of the fair market value 
of real and immovable property held by the banks for their own use were required. 
Banks were empowered to lend to farmers upon security of their threshed grain. 
As a war measure the provision for emergency circulation was extended in 1914 to 
cover the whole year and banks were further authorized to make payments in 
their own notes instead of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, while pro- 
vision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and bring- 
ing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements were given 
further attention and more complete returns required, including statements of 
controlled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s operations were 
carried on. Other or special returns were to be made if called for by the Minister. 
Two auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders instead of one, and the 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities of auditors were more clearly defined. 
The personal liability of directors in case of distribution of profits in excess of legal 
limits was also more definitely expressed. Regulations regarding loans were amended 
and advances to any officer or clerk of a bank could not, in any circumstances, 
exceed $10,000. Registration of security for loans under Sec. 88 was provided 
for. It became necessary for guarantee and pension funds to be invested in trustee 
securities. The punishment of directors and other bank officials for making false 
statements of a bank’s position was provided for in Sec. 153. In 1924, as a result 
of the failure of the Home Bank of Canada, provision was made for periodical ex- 
amination of the chartered banks by an ieapr ati byastat of Banks, who was to 
be an officer of the Department of Finance. 


The sixth revision of the Bank Act was postponed from 1933 to 1934 (ce. 24), 
for adaptation to the establishment of the new Bank of Canada, and most of the 
alterations were to provide for the relations of the chartered banks with the Bank of 
Canada; these are given on pp. 879-880 in the résumé of the legislation under which 
the Bank of Canada was set up. 


Early Development of Central Bank Institutions.—Some of the features 


of a central banking system became evident before the establishment of the Bank 


of Canada, providing more centralized control and flexibility of cash reserves. 
In chronological order with their origins these were :— 


1.—Ceniral Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 
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2.—The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900, and designed to 
_ effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control, 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 

3.—The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


4.— Re-discount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the banks 
| with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and its Amendment. 


Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada”’, 
| provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank 
was originally $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were 

offered for public subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were 
: largely oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or cor- 
: 


_ poration was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank may be held only by British subjects 
_ ordinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects 
| ordinarily resident in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person is 

50 shares. Directors, officers or employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
| shares of the Bank. The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. 


By an amendment to the Act passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, the 
| capitalization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the sale of $5,100,000 
| Class “‘B” shares to the Minister of Finance. The original shareholders are now 
designated Class “A”. 


| The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 44 p.c. per annum from 

its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds and all such matters as are properly 
provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank, in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the re- 
maining profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, without restriction if of a 
maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of longer maturity. 
It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions and France without re- 
‘striction, if maturing within six months. Short-term securities of the Dominion or 
provinces may be re-discounted. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of 
commercial paper of limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank may 
re-discount such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may be made 
to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Dominion or any province against 
certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be made to 
the Dominion or any province in amounts not exeeeding a fixed proportion of such 
government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel, and bronze 
coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
on pp. 889-890. 
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The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve, in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion, balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of Eng- © 
land, in United States dollars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in 
gold currencies in central banks in gold standard countries or in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America having a maturity not exceeding three months, and bills of exchange 
having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, or in a 
gold standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the © 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. : 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c © 
of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with and notes of 
the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Deere of Canada and may, by | 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank may not accept — 
deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks in com-_ 
mercial banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, - 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the . 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 19385, seven directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual general meeting (1938), 
two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), and two until the sixth annual 
general mecting (1941). | 

By the 1936 amendment the number of directors elected by the Class “A” ! 
shareholders will be eventually reduced to three who will hold office for three-year | 
terms. The six directors appointed by the Class “B”’ shareholder with the approval _ 
of the Governor in Council, were announced on Sept. 11, 1936. These directors are 
appointed for terms to run as follows: two until the annual general meeting in 1940, 
two until 1941 and two until 1942. Thereafter the Government directors, each of — 
whom shall hold office for a term of three years, will be appointed by the Class ‘‘B” 
shareholder with the approval of the Governor in Council, two as of the day of the | 
annual general meeting in 1940 and two at the day of each annual general meeting | 
thereafter. In the transaction of the business of the Bank each director has one 
vote except that prior to the annual general meeting in 1940 each of the directors. | 
appointed by the Class ‘‘B’’ shareholder shall be entitled to two votes. | 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of tha | 
Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the Board, which must meet once a | 
week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision is’ 
submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet : 
least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member > 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 


The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, only has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 4 
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Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System. 


The position which the Bank of Canada occupies in the financial system is one 
of great importance and one which should be widely and properly understood in 
these days of increasing public interest in national finance. 

It is true that prior to the establishment of a central bank on Mar. 11, 1935, 
the chartered banks operated satisfactorily in normal times, for considerable periods, 

almost without control, and that expansion, but not contraction, was rendered easy 

_ by the Finance Act. Canada has indeed been fortunate in the possession of a strong 

_ banking system—ten banks with a large number of branches—as has been demon- 
strated during the critical years of the depression. But such machinery of control 
as existed prior to 1935 lagged behind that of most other countries. The student of 
Canadian banking, however, can recognize certain steps towards the development of 
a unified control. The excess circulation privilege (the right to issue bank notes 
during a certain part of the year above the amount of the bank’s paid-up capital) 
was a device adopted in 1908 to enable the banks to meet an important annually 
recurring seasonal demand for currency. ‘The central gold reserves, authorized in 
1913, made it possible for any bank at any time to increase its note issue beyond 

_ the amount of its paid-up capital by means of what has been called the “mobiliza- 
tion” of cash reserves. But this system—the deposit of gold or Dominion notes in a 

central fund in Montreal under the supervision of three trustees—was not realiy 
equivalent to the flexibility which a central bank provides. The Finance Act of 
1914 (re-enacted in 1923) provided for a method of performing in Canada one 
important service of a central bank, that of “rediscounting” (or turning into cash) 
certain paper or securities held by member banks, but the equally important function 
of contraction was not provided for. The Canadian Bankers’ Association may also 
be said to have assisted in providing a measure of unity that would not otherwise 
have existed. 

Functions of the Bank of Canada.—The preamble to the Bank of Canada 

Act says that the Bank is “to regulate credit and currency in the best interests of 
the economic life of the nation, ... to mitigate... fluctuations in the general level 
of production, trade, prices and employment, so far as may be possible within the 
scope of monetary action, and generally to promote the economic and financial 
welfare of the Dominion”. The qualification is important. 

There are, of course, limitations to what a central bank can do as will be seen 

later; nevertheless, a central bank can undoubtedly have a most important and 
beneficial influence in many ways. In the enormous complexity of modern economic 
life, there is a number of things which can be more or less exactly measured and a 
number of things which cannot be measured. There may be.a tendency to think 
that those influences which can be measured must be the controlling ones, such as 
the volume of deposits and cash reserves and changes in interest rates, etc. This is 
not necessarily the case. 
The first main function, viz., that of regulation of credit and currency, is really 
the distinguishing feature of a central bank, and the other functions are for the most 
part resultants of the first, combined with such influence as the Bank can bring to 
bear by means of impartial and skilled advice. 


The Mechanism by which the Control is Exercised.—How does a central 
bank exercise this power of regulation and control? It attains this power by being 
the bankers’ bank. (It is also the Government’s bank, and this fact may assist the 
Bank’s control from time to time.) 
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It is the duty of the Bank of Canada to exercise a regulative influence over the 
total volume of purchasing media in the country, and this is done through the 
medium of the commercial banks, whose reserves, which the central bank controls 
directly, consist of their balances with the Bank of Canada or of Bank of Canada 
notes. The method of control is either through what are known as “open-market”’ 
operations, or by changes in the bank rate, or both. 


Commercial banks are accustomed to keep a certain proportion of cash as 
reserves against their deposit liabilities. In Canada, speaking of the banks as a 
whole, that proportion at present is about ten per cent and by law must be at least 
five per cent. The banks have the power’ to vary their cash proportion, as they wish, 
down to five per cent, but this does not matter very much from a control point of 
view because pronounced variations are infrequent and the central bank will have a 
good idea of what to expect. 


The central bank can expand or contract these collective reserves at will, always 
provided that it can buy and sell securities or other suitable assets when it wants to. 
It is the buying and selling of securities for this purpose that are commonly known as: 
“open-market” operations. Suppose, for example, that the central bank buys two 
million dollars worth of securities; then no matter from whom it buys these securities, 
the reserves of the combined chartered banks will rise by that amount; for if it ~ 
buys from a commercial bank or banks their accounts at the central bank will be — 
credited and those accounts are part of their reserves, and if it buys from someone ; 
not a bank then that seller pays the money into his account with some bank and it — 
swells that bank’s reserves at the central bank when the cheque is presented by it to — 
be paid by the central bank. Obviously, if each commercial bank has some propor- _ 
tion at which it thinks it should maintain its reserves, the bank or banks which — 
eventually are credited with the additional cash, finding themselves with their — 
proportions increased, will wish to reduce them again. Otherwise they are losing 
an opportunity of increasing their earnings. Consequently, although they are not — 
obliged to expand, they will usually take steps to increase their own assets and — 
deposit liabilities by amounts sufficient to reduce their cash proportion to near the | 
customary level again. As has been said, the average of that level is at present. | 
approximately ten per cent and, in the case of the purchase of the two million dollars _ 
worth of securities above mentioned, they would seek to expand their assets and 
deposits by approximately twenty million dollars. Thus it is that an operation by 
a central bank tends to have ten times the effect on total purchasing media that an_ 
operation by a commercial bank has. If the banks can find good borrowers, 4.¢., if 
the character of the borrowers, and the purposes for which they want the funds, are 
satisfactory, the commercial banks will be glad to assume the deposit liabilities 
contingent on making advances of an additional twenty million dollars in the case 
given, since this is the most profitable way of employing their money. Otherwise . 
they may buy investments, which will usually earn them a lower return (but perhaps | 
at less risk) or they may expand partly in the one way and.partly the other. Either 
method will increase their collective deposits pari passu. Moreover, they will all 
expand more or less in proportion to their relative size, otherwise some will lose cash | 
reserves to others and find their proportions dropping too low. They tend to move 
together, maintaining the existing relationship at a higher level, through their own 
actions and those of their depositors. Conversely, if the central bank sells securities, 
or contracts its advances and discounts, there will be a corresponding fall in the cash 
of the banks, a reduction of the collective cash proportion and the eventual nee 
for a collective contraction of deposits. Where the market for government securities, 
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treasury bills and commercial bills is undeveloped, a central bank must do what it 
can to develop such a market so that it may be sure of being able freely to buy and 
sell the kind of assets it is allowed to hold in the volume requisite for control. Control 
can also be assisted by buying and selling gold and foreign exchange. In the case of 
Canada, operations in foreign exchange are limited by the Bank of Canada Act, and 
of course all central banks have to take into consideration the stability of any cur- 
rencies they may be permitted to hold. 


Though their action is more indirect, changes in the bank rate have a similar 
effect, especially where there is a well-developed market sensitive to such changes 


_ and where it is the custom of the commercial banks to alter their rates when the 


central bank alters its own. High rates tend to contract business enterprise and 
low rates tend toward expansion. But, if a country is on the gold standard, high 
rates tend to attract gold and low rates to encourage its outflow, thus providing 
some limitations on contraction and expansion, and normally causing the requisite 
adjustment to take place more automatically. 


Expansion and Contraction of Credit.—As pointed out, the deposits of 
the commercial banks should vary more or less in accordance with the Bank of 
Canada’s operations, the variations being about ten times as great as the variations 
in the cash basis. 

A central bank creates cash when it increases its assets and therefore also the 
bankers’ balances which it holds. The commercial banks create credit. They cause 
deposit liabilities to come into existence by making advances and buying securities, 
etc. Of course none of the “creations” mentioned takes place without co-operation. 
Co-operation in the case of advances is clearly seen to be necessary. Again it may 
be easy to buy and sell bills and securities, but even so there must be two parties 
to the transaction. In any case, of course, the central bank cannot control the 


direction in which new credit is extended any more than it controls the choice of ° 
assets to be liquidated when contraction takes place. That function is in the hands 


of the commercial banks and other financial institutions, although the central bank 
may conceivably be able to influence such use indirectly. Still less can it control 
the use made of credit by the public. Once undesirable use of credit is made to any 


_ important extent, in excessive speculation for instance, the central bank may be able 


to exercise control only by contraction, which might affect other and more legitimate 
uses of credit as well. Again, a central bank may create additional cash and the 
commercial banks may follow the lead given them and expand deposit liabilities by 
an amount ten times as great, but additional purchases and sales of goods or services 
may not follow. The money may not be spent by the owners of the deposits. Of 
course, if additional advances are made, one can be sure that the borrower will use 
the money, but for a long time expansion may not take that form during a depres- 


_ sion. When it does, it may be a sign that the depression is nearly over. If securities 


are bought, the seller may keep his money unspent until some favourable opportunity 
occurs for its investment, or its expenditure in some other way. At the bottom of a 
major business depression, the prevailing lack of confidence may make any expansion 
undertaken by a central bank slow in bringing about a revival by increased spending. 


_ Moreover, an excessive creation of cash with a view to hastening recovery may lead 


to the central bank losing control if and when such action begins to take its effect. 
The turnover of deposits may then become too rapid. For it is the rapidity of move- 
ment of deposits (and notes)—the ‘velocity of circulation’”’—which is the important 
factor—the National Income, not the amount of money in existence. This velocity, 


unless an inflationary expansion has taken place, is much more responsive to control 


27175—56} 
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in the early stages of the upward movement of the business cycle than during its 
downward phases or at the bottom of a depression. Incidentally, if the habits of 
the people are unchanged, the volume and rate of turnover of notes circulating is 
fairly closely related to the volume and rate of turnover of the deposits. The total 
deposits of commercial banks in various countries are, during a depression, often as 
great as or greater than in a boom period, but their velocity will be very different. 
The deposits in the English banks, for example, at June 30in 1929 were £1,861,000,000; 
at the bottom of the depression in 1932 they were £1,813,700,000, and in 1935 they 
were £2,044,800,000 or actually £183,800,000 greater than 1929.* In Canada the 
average deposits of the chartered banks in 1929 were about the same as in the spring 
of 1936, but their turnover in 1929 was very much higher. The national income of 
Canada was about $5,690,000,000 in 1929 and in 1934 only about $3,613,000,000, 
though this was an improvement on some of the intermediate years. This reduction _ 
in national income is what would be expected in the light of the fall in turnover ~ 
since 1929. 


But while an easy money policy may not easily promote spending, it will cause ~ 
a fall in the rates of interest, assisting the refunding of fixed interest obligations on 
favourable terms and the flotation of new capital issues. This is often its most 
important result. 


Mitigation of General Economic Fluctuations.—Thus the ability of the’ | 
central bank to appraise the economic situation and to act at the proper time is 
important, especially by way of seeking prevention rather than cure. The fluctua- 
tions which the central bank has to mitigate are not only cyclical, they may also be _ 
seasonal and secular. It should always try to offset the seasonal fluctuations, for | 
these are of short duration and their elimination or modification should present no 
difficulty if the normal mechanism of open-market operations is functioning. | 


Secular fluctuations, due to increase in population, production and trade, over — | 
a long period of time, are difficult to distinguish, but require attention. Seasonal _ 
and cyclical movements may call for opposite treatments, in which case the central | 
bank will take care of the net effect it wishes to produce. | 


It is most important that the central bank should not act too early or too late _ 
on the cycle. It will not wish to stop a business revival, but, equally, it must not 
let it get out of hand. In order to know when to act and to what extent, the bank — 
must constantly watch carefully all barometers of economic activity—foreign ae = 
employment, production, capital movements, etc. The more skilful and well-timed — ; 
the Bank’s operations are, the less jarring their effect on the economic system will be. | 
In a depression, the central bank lays the foundation for economic expansion by : 
making money cheap and plentiful, within the limits of safety. 


4 


Control Over Exchange Operations.—The Canadian dollar is at present off q 
gold and unstabilized, and no statutory duty has yet been laid upon the Bank to 
maintain the exchange at any particular rate or level. On the gold standard, = 
any other standard, such maintenance is, of course, a primary duty of the central 
bank and it defends the exchange mainly by the same weapons which it uses for if 
internal purposes, having, it may be, foreign exchange assets to help it. As the Royall 
Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada pointed out (p. 63, paragraph 208 
of the official report), ‘““Whatever additional influences may affect the level of 

* Figures of deposits of English banks given here are from the Banking Supplement of The al h 
for Oct. 12, 1935, and include undivided profits, etc. 


exchange, . . . the long-term factor of decisive importance is the credit structure : 
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the country ....”; hence the Bank of Canada’s actions must and do indirectly 
influence the external value of the Canadian dollar. 


Advisory Function of the Bank and its Duty as the Government’s 
Banker.—Apart from the foregoing functions, the Bank of Canada fulfils another 
main purpose—that of acting as the Dominion Government’s banker and advisor, 
of issuing its securities, etc.; and it has the power to act in a similar capacity to the 
Provincial Governments. Expert and impartial advice is perhaps the chief form of 
assistance which the Bank can render directly to the Governments of Canada, and 
the close and intimate internal and external contacts which it must maintain, the 
key position it holds in the banking structure of the country, the experience which it 
builds up, its power to form a relationship with other central banks, its close associa- 
tion with the knowledge of the field of international banking, and the fact that it is a 
non-profit-making institution and has no sectional interests to serve, should combine 
to equip the Bank for the performance of this important function. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations. 


The operations of the Bank of Canada, as shown by the liabilities and assets 
statement as at Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1935 and 1936, are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Mtg oh Mar. 13, 1935 and Dec. 31, 1935 and 
1936. 


Mar. 13, 1935. | Dec. 31, 1935. | Dec. 31, 1936. 


$ $ $ 
Sti Mewn a oe oe eee 


LIABILITIES. 
Oa a 
Bare DAOME MWe sc Pas ic Oe oy hE. 4,991,640 5, 000, 000 10, 100, 000 
IG RA Sap ibe aon sae eR TE aa cies a Nil 173 ,.092 743,716 
ie Noten In Circulation. oo. . licecoe eek. ecee thee 97,805,665 99,677, 229 135, 735,458 
- Deposits— 
Dominga GayOrninent 056 honk ee ood see lho 4,212,200 18,262,844 19,917,329 
Reema Me ee 151,927,628 | 181,636,034 186,973,785 
Fe erg a Ot at Ne ae ET Came 277,922 766, 255 2,059,627 
Totals, PPMIR Ss Foor os Fhe NS whe g Pare itx, 156,417,750 | 200,665,133 208, 950, 741 
NE Oe Oe Et eee er ee a Nil 113,000 182,793 
wg NG US SUE ort tae Ov CONG Cah a 99,702 2,026,698 1, 273,197 
Totals, Liabilities................00.........-05...., 259,314,757 | 307,655,152 356,985,905 
ASSETS. 
Reserves (at Market Values)— 
Gold coin and bullion..................... Rt SRP ee 106,584,356 | 180,509,343 179,376, 816 
Diner MUNMMsa ee toe ie SPe 986,363 1,638,366 2,257,032 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars.......................000 394, 875 4,223,101 9,125,401 
ther currencies, of countrieson agoldstandard.......... il 9,215 Nil 
PMR REET PR oe soko Sen yas... 107,965,594 186,380,025 190, 759, 248 
EPMO OID heii soko 0S isk oo spokes ck ek cok. 297,335 128,778 143,116 
Advances to Dominion Government........................ Nil 3,465, 813 Nil 
Investments (at Not Exceeding Market Values)— 
ominion and Provincial Government short-term se- 
a etic ois So eos Rb ew Anes ced eS oh ber ck 34,846,294 30,873, 169 61,299,024 
Other Dominion and Provincial Government securities...| 115,013,637 83,409,675 99,016,390 
Totals, Dominion and Provincial Government 
Spe 1 IE EE CN eS eS es aa 149,859,931 | 114,282,844 160,315,414 
| (ESN i aaa a a A a Nil 111,911 350,719 
FUT CNOY RABOEI So 556 ooo soos neve s seed éoecce.... hae ee 1,191,897 3,285, 780 5,417,408 
CN EE Oe te ee 259,314,757 | 307,655,152 356,985,905 
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The chart given below showing Bank of Canada assets and liabilities covers the 
short period since the Bank was established, but illustrates the relationship between 
the central bank’s balance sheet and chartered bank cash reserves. ‘The expansion 
of Bank of Canada assets and liabilities has provided for increased Bank of Canada 
notes in active circulation as the chartered bank-note issue is limited and gradually 
retired under Bank Act regulations, and somewhat enlarged the cash reserves of 
the chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets have been 
those due to revaluation of gold holdings required by the Exchange Fund Act 
of July, 1935, and the rise in investments, variations in which have been due in 
part to seasonal variations in cash reserves and active note circulation. 


BANK OF CANADA 
SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CASH 


MONTHLY AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAY FIGURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BANK OF CANADA 
ASSETS 


BANK OF CANADA 
LIABILITIES 
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Reproduced from the Bank of Canada’s “‘ Statistical Summary’’. 
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Section 3.—Currency. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage. 


_ The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
equal to one dollar). As pointed out on p. 876 gold coin has been authorized but 
only very limited issues were ever made. The British sovereign and half sovereign, 
and United States eagle, half eagle, and double eagle, are legal tender. Subsidiary 
coin consists of 50, 25 and 10 cent silver pieces,* 800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 
1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten dollars. 
The 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to five dollars and the 1-cent 
bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. Table 2 gives statistics of Canadian Coinage, and Table 3 shows 
the coins in circulation at the end of each year from 1926 to 1936. 


* The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the 5-cent nickel 
piece. 


2.—Particulars of Canadian Coinages Current in 1937. 
8SS———————_0—esow“9@—woO9nhaaOsSaSaOOoO@o@a®owonaononmoS09mm9a eee eee 


Legal Remedy— Amount 
Thick-| Diameter ; or 
Coinage. este i Fineness. Legal Weight. Of an which 
: in. : ine- Legal 
Weight. ness, Tender. 
Gita in. in. | mm.| 1,000 ths.| grns.| oz. {grams.| grns. {grams.| 1,000ths $ 
old— ; 
$108 eee -068 | 1-060) 26-92 900} 258}-5375 | 16-72 “4 026 1 oy 
LA Se Ae -053 | . -850) 21-59 900]  129]-26875] 8-36 -25| -016 1} |@mount 
Silver— 
be Re lnc Eien ain -09375} 1-40 | 35-56 800} 360]-75 23 -33 1-50} -097 6 10-00 
BOCs es view 5 a -064 | 1-170) 29-72 800} 180!-375 | 11-66 1-50} -097 6 10-00 
LOOT esa ees -051 -930} 23-62 800 90|-1875 | 5-83 1-00] -065 6 10-00 
per 10 pieces. 3 
TOG. eae AICTE ODES °705} 17-91 800 36] -075 2-33 3-00| -194 6 10-00 
. . per Ib. of 100 
Nickel—__. 055 lb. av. pieces. 
BG. ccc es to °835| 21-21 1,000 70}-01 4-54 100-00] 6-480 15 5-00 
ral per Ib. of 140 
Bronze— Cu. 955: pieces. 
BG seine she Mees 0495 | -750/19-05 a a8 50|-007 3°24 140-00] 9-072 - 0-25 
n. Le 


ee 
| 3.—Circulation of Canadian Coin at Dec. 31, 1926-36. 


Notr.—Net issues of coin since 1858, 
-—_. CC NNT 


27 : Per 

Dec. 31 Silver. Nickel.! Bronze. Total. Capita. 

7 $ $ $ $ $ 

P9265. ae Pe et BEE eee eee OOS 27,433,463 564,865 | 2,043,833 | 30,042,161 3-18 
TOD dio. aataeaie _ eS Beer eee e 27,104,534 813,784 | 2,080,196 | 29,998,514 3-11 
BAOO8G. ci ss. te Bielein ie heae.ieo 2) olla TAGS 00s ow Coils 6 27,737,963 1,063, 627 2,171,657 | 30,973,247 3°15 
1 OC RSE eae Bean 28,638,195 1,330,498 2,290,789 | 32,259,482 3°22 
1930. oes TVRETS OOF SEER ERE OE 28,562,330 1,494,525 2,297,405 | 32,354,260 3°17 
RO Sa Mee CMe a ries es Ceol ca oka eevee. 28, 706,348 1,775,139 2,346,054 | 32,827,541 3-16 
Bs ANC R EM i s oy ACs acs sare a's auc arard ssa aww « ave 28,853,740 1,939,923 2,558,962 | 33,352,625 3°17 
ROB ac eeu rare. ss sc meet rte ath Ato ues barks 28,530,340 2,064,054 2,678,302 | 33,272,696 3°12 
SEES Sit ci SOR Tok ee a an 28,702,640 2,256, 268 2,745,296 | 33,704,204 3-11 
RTS eae Se 8, Ae a 28,407,168 2,449,278 2,818,341 | 33,674,787 3-08 
EET ae i a ere eae ees oe 28,442,074 2,650,891 | 2,904,288 | 33,997,253 3°08 


—S—_—_v__e_e_en_—xvxw—nvnr—vr er a 


"1 Nickel coins were first issued in 1922. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of | 


the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Section 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous 
to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 


the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced. _ 


from the rough shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of 
Finance or, since Mar. 11, 1935, to the Bank of Canada in the form of bars of 


approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to manufac- _ 


turers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, 
is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


4.—Annual Receipts of Gold BuHion at the Ottawa Mint, and Bullion and Coinage | 


Issued, calendar year 1926-36. 


Gold Gold Coin Silver Nickel Bronze 
Calendar Year. Received, |2nd Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
; Issued. Issued. Issued. Issued. 
fine 0z fine oz. $ $ $ 

1926 Bolsa. nahoe Pablo eens raat 1,375,502 | 1,347,668 50,000 168,500 28,200 — 
Le OORT TAT LI 2 la 1,448,180 | 1,451,907 574,000 249,000 37,500 
DOD 8 Shek aos tars Ree ec eter chat: el acer tats 1,325,113 | 1,305,200 867, 000 250,000 92,100 
1920 Sorc Rae ne ire eee tien: Oh eee 438,351 468,384 | 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 | 
TO SO Sees Noerore che tecstecaic at chelate cusre atanacoeteierers 862,075 722,469 326, 000 164,500 13,400 © 
193 TEs one Sac cin hietont tere 1721-230 lade ioo te 475,400 281,000 51,400 } 
LOSS Tewis ees i eg te ae ye a ROR 2,829,529 2,873,221 287,000 165,000 213, 200 
RS es cis were MR ENSTEN rece aiare seit ee roel ots cron 2,568,838 | 2,589,649 155,000 125,000 120,800 
TDA Se aetna ce arc rox ter iarerere cs tos cee Re iotet veetonels 3,008,977 | 3,038,019 172,300 193,000 69,900 
1985'S. 4, et. BE Ee Seno e ee 3,158,780 | 3,177,401 601, 020 194,000 75,100 
TOBE Phos Pocsis et cos toe beh vaectostenls 3,603,335 | 3,625,549 809, 200 202,600 87,200 


aE 


Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes. 


Dominion Notes.—It has been explained in the historical outline at the 
beginning of this chapter that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
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legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country was 
given in a footnote on p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank of Canada when it opened 
on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under any one of three statutory 
authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which required 
a gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first $120,000,000 of notes issued and 
full gold coverage against any issue in excess of $120,000 ,000; (2) the Finance Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
to any chartered bank or to the savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any 
amount on the pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister. These 
advances bore interest and no gold coverage was required to be held on Dominion 
notes so advanced; (3) Chap. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government 
to issue Dominion notes to the amount of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but 
partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government. 


The Dominion note issue was therefore partly gold-backed and partly fiduciary. 
Dominion notes were legal tender and, in normal times when Canada was on the 
gold standard, they were redeemable in gold. 


Dominion notes were of two types, those for the purpose of general circulation, 
and “special” notes. The latter were used only by the banks for inter-bank trans- 
actions and clearings, or for cash reserves or deposit in the Central Gold Reserves. 
They were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations. Dominion notes for 
the purpose of general circulation were of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, 
$4, $5, $50, $500 and $1,000, although for a considerable time no $4, or $50 notes 
had been issued. Since the minimum denomination for chartered bank notes was 
set at $5, Dominion notes of lower denominations naturally were largely in circulation 
among the general public, but there was nothing to prevent any of these Dominion 
notes from being included in the reserves of the banks, and it was provided that at 
least 40 p.c. of the banks’ reserves were to consist of Dominion notes. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced opera- 
tions, assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced 
in public circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender 
notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 ‘and $1,000. Deposits of 
chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion 


notes as cash reserves. r 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce 
the issue of their own bank notes gradually during the following ten years to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of 
Canada notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is 
reduced. 


In Table 5 are shown the denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada notes 
in circulation in 1926, 1929, 1932, and in the three latest years. In the denomina- 
tions under $5, which have, for many years, been used for general circulation, there 
has been little change. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of 
Canada notes have partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, 
there has been a large increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes 


‘in denominations from $1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for 


inter-bank transactions or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 
1929, 1932, and 1934-36. 


Notsr.—Annual averages of month-end figures. 


Denomination. 1926 1929 1932 1934 1935. 1936 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial ene. cs 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,586 27,584 27,583 
Fractional. nc, seu 1,330,663 1,380,710 1,287,544 1,281,765 1,253,376 1,173,630 
; frans OSA Ne aan mOe 17,732,100 | 20,032,308 | 18,957,935 | 19,677,790 | 21,073,894 21,896,929 
OAc tates Meester 12,925,212 | 14,609,088 | 13,346,323 | 13,517,124 | 14,457,105 14,994,532 
his Sen EN rare ate tes 33,397 32,138 31,004 30,201 29,861 29,608 
Totals sie. es 32,048,996 | 36,081,865 | 33,650,400 | 34,534,466 | 36,841,820 38,122,282 
ee Rane hae ou 626,179 730,101 5,137,627 4,884,657 11,718,950 | 14,264, 286 
LOR eo eee - - = ~ 11,074,430 23,517,545 
DOR ae See Me - - = ~ 3,503, 082 7,962,389 
DB esky hes ney Ge ee ae oe - ~ - - 115,810 93, 839 
NON, ARO OP Lana 650 650 650 650 1,094,821 2,801, 183 
Nt Ertan ae See cls eee OCR - ~ - - 1,443,950 3,671,616 
FOO Sak: oes Boke: Spades 1,875,917 1,811,875 2,530,833 2,697,125 | 21,073,894 2,416,917 
1 QOOE aes ccchas Seren 3, 799,250 4,168,917 6,437,583 6,828,667 | 11,585,083 12,414, 166 
"Totals crete 6,301, 996 6,711,543 | 14,106,693 | 14,411,099 | 61,610,020 67,141,941 
Specials— 
St OOO eaccies tah se tit 671,333 407,667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
5 OOO 54. & vaternee 16,307,500 7,209, 583 8, 063, 750 9,019,583 2,065, 833 10,000 
50, 000).:d:ek.peceverey x 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 | 110,054,167 | 132,295,833 | 26,816,667 | - 


i a | a | ee | a 


a | | 


Grand Totals. ..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 190,261,981 | 127,335,340 | 105,275,223 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes. 


By reference to the historical outline at the beginning of this chapter, the develop- 
ments may be traced by which bank notes became the chief circulating medium 
in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada. The 
main steps of this development which remained as permanent features of the system 
are assembled and emphasized here. By the Bank Act of 1870 (later consolidated 
with the general Bank Act of 1871), the note issue of a bank was not to exceed its 
paid-up capital, no bank notes were to be issued under $4 in value (later changed to 
$5 and multiples thereof), and, while the banks were allowed to use their own dis- 
cretion regarding the amount of their cash reserves, it was stipulated that.at least 
one-third (later increased to 40 p.c.) of such cash reserves as they chose to carry 
should consist of Dominion notes. In the revision of 1880, a note-holder was 
definitely recognized as a preferred creditor. The Bank Act of 1890 provided for the 


Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, made up by each bank depositing with the _ 
Minister of Finance an amount equal to 5 p.c. of its note circulation. Asa result — 


of the operation of this fund and of making notes a prior lien against the assets of 


A 
: 


§ 
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failed banks, no bank-note holder in Canada has suffered a loss since 1881. In 1908, 
after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for the banks to issue, during 
the crop-moving season, October to January inclusive (later extended to September 
to February inclusive), an excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined capital 
and “rest’’ or reserve funds, such excess to be taxed at a rate not exceeding 5 p.c. 
perannum. ‘The revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provided for the establishment of 
Central Gold Reserves in which banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes and 
issue additional notes of their own there-against. The Finance Act (c. 3) of 1914, 
gave the Minister of Finance authority to issue Dominion notes to the banks against 
approved securities deposited with him. Originally passed as a war measure, this 
was made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act (c. 48) of 1923, 
and provided the banks with the means of further expanding their note issue by the 
deposit of the Dominion notes, so obtained, in the Central Gold Reserves. 


Bank notes, although forming the chief circulating medium in the hands of the 
public, were a fiduciary issue; they were not legal tender but were convertible into 
Dominion notes which were legal tender. 


The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority 
both for seasonal expansion and for additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction 
in bank note circulation over a period of years as explained on p. 889. As a result 
of these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with those 
of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public 


are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes together 


with Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the 
banks as reserves. Statistics upon this basis are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-36. 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures. Figures of Total. 


pa Chartered | “CrBank | ‘Total. | Amount.#| Fe, 
of Canada.? 
$ $ $ $000, 000 $ 

Uri ww a oe 5. oe Da oi ena iI 168,885,995 | 26,314,706 | 195,200,701 195 20-63 
de eg etc a abesinn a ed's paze bs eas 172,100,763 | 27,793,500 | 199,894,263 198 20-55 
1928 Pape: PRUNE ve Melee ose peices bones ..-| 176,716,979 | 28,803,340 | 205,520,319 204 20-74 
LVL ee Sad GS ees ee BaP aor SENG 178,291,030 | 30,003,870 | 208,294,900 205 20-44 
A Maeala ae iia ener inecntvlinrenre Shwidls ess 159,341,085 | 28,812,059 | 188,153,144 || - 185 18-12 
Lou agg 28 Bia Oo, Oh Se 141,969,350 | 28,572,011 | 170,541,361 167 16-09 
Ee OMPORD oA tiie sire sche se vce nace aes aed 132,165,942 | 28,483,686 | 160, 649, 628 158 15-04 
ES) OSS FRE Sen aon 130,362,488 | 29,066,051 | 159,428,539 157 14-70 
oe ee ee 135,537,793 30,547,720 166, 085, 513 163 15-06 
RE | Be eed ee ae Eh carer csa rekon Werneens 125,644,102 | 47,288,651 | 172,932,753 169 15-45 
DOOM PELs c075 nsclccede ei ovwsels » ES eee 119, 507,306 66, 934, 958 186,442, 264 182 16-50 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks. 2 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks 


and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 3 Annual averages of-daily 
figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


ras 
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Section 4.—Monetary Reserves. 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves. 


In the 1936 edition of the Year Book, the composition of Canadian Gold Re- 
serves held by the Government was presented for the years 1905 to 1934, in Table 3, 
p. 895. Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. 
By authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1937), effective in July, 1938, 
they are to be valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect 
of the revaluation as from the above date is shown in the chart on p. 886. The new 
data are now to be found under the item “‘Reserves”’ on the “Assets” side of Table 1, 
p. 885. 

Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves. 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes (see 


pp. 888-889), and partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including | 


these forms of cash held by the banks themselves and as deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves. Insofar as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion 
notes backed by gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments, so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were to 
carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and 
bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank. 


The cash reserves shown in Table 7, include, prior to Mar. 11, 1935, the gold 
and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and the deposits in the 


Central Gold Reserves not ear-marked against the issue of bank notes, and, since 


the above date, notes of and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


7-—Cash Reserve of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-36. 
Nors.—Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 


Year. Ge deems Year cena) Co 

Figures. Figures. Figures. Figures. 
$000,000 | $'000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 

S71, ae ee ee 192 197 AGS era ch oss cn dcihmb eialed yp as 186 

FOOT oxalate lgeeaAa soit Sete 187 194 NOS GUE cio a. 3 saitis sieeiee inter 189 195 

RDQS. cisratit thas ae «ae eee 193 205 10S 46h. Zo Geta. Meee 201 203 

td ee a nia i es Maced 191 212 

al SRR irae See AIR AR 5 176 197 19BD Sei ia teen wareetemesetes 213 216 

Sh PS pee aw 169 182 19S Gas cc cdana acme keen 225 225 


1 See text immediately preceding this table. 
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Section 5.—Commercial Banking. 


Subsection 1.—Historical. 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which will be found on 
pp. 873-879. However, the function of note issue is no longer as important as it was. 
Latterly, the services of the chartered banks in gathering deposits from innumerable 
- sources have emphasized the importance of deposit banking by which the savings 
of the people are put to immediate productive and commercial use; with the de- 
_ velopment of commercial banking, other necessary commercial banking facilities 
_ have been given more importance. Included among these is the mechanism of 
bills of exchange by which foreign trade is financed. The principal features of 
this development of commercial banking facilities in the evolution of the Canadian 
banking system may be summarized as follows: (1) its origin, closely related to the 
Montreal produce and export trade and to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John ; 
(2) the development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands of 
a rapidly moving frontier of settlement; (3) the adaptation to the requirements 
of the grain and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation during later 
years of the features which tended towards its early success. The development 
| of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about 
' the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based 
on sound principles, and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the 
country. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks was the development of a partially centralized system—centralized as to 
banks, of which there are now ten, rather than as to districts as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. There were 28 chartered banks in existence 
at Confederation. The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with 
_ more stable institutions has been a progressive move towards greater security and 
_ confidence. The banks at Confederation were as follows:— 


Ontario and Quebec, Union Bank of Lower Canada. 
Mechanics’ Bank. 


Ge ance Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. Nova Scotia 

City Bank. ° 

Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 

Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 

Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 

Niagara District Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 

Molson’s Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Bank of Toronto. 

Ontario Bank. New Brunswick. 
Eastern Townships Bank, 

Banque Nationale. Bank of New Brunswick. 

Banque Jacques-Cartier. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. St. Stephen’s Bank. 

Royal Canadian Bank. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Tables 8 and 9 show, respectively, the insolvencies and amalgamations since 1867. 
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ea 


8.—Bank Insolvencies 


Norsz.—No bank that has failed since 1895 has paid anything to shareholders in respect of their capital 
investment. There is no reliable information as to earlier dates. Information is not available from which 
to compute losses with respect to liabilities other than deposits and circulation. In some instances these 
liabilities would include liabilities to Governments (having preference) and to banks and others. Note- 
holders have experienced no losses whatever since the inauguration of the Bank Circulation Redemption 
Fund in 1890 or, in fact, since the failure of the Bank of Prince Edward Island in 1881. The amount of double 
liability actually collected from shareholders of the banks which latterly became insolvent was as follows:— 


ee 
Se eee ee 


Capital Stock at Date of 


Number Date of : 
‘ ” Suspension Suspension. 
Name of Bank and Place of | Branches Date of or 
Chief Office. when Charter. Cessation 
Operations of Normal Auth- Sub- Paid- 
Ceased. Operations. | orized. | scribed. Up. 
$ $ $ 
1;/Commercial Bank of N.B., a 
Saints ohn Newer ri ceiaa 19 |Incorporated ~ 1868 - 600,000} 600,000 
1834 in N.B. 
9)Bank of Acadia, Liverpool, 
Ne See ACH. eB tS 1 |June 14, 1872} April 1873 - 500,000} 100,000 
3|Metropolitan Bank of Mont- 
Teall isha? ak eee a eres 1 |April 14, 1871] Oct. 1876 | 1,000,000} 1,000,000) 800,170 
4|Mechanics Bank of Montreal. . 2 Belore Con- May 1879 1,000,000} 248,374 194,794 — 
federation. 


Sieh. Tait «ae Gaeeee eee 1 {April 14, 1871} Oct. 1879 500,000} 500,000} 370,548 


(City Bank and Royal Can. 

amalgamated 1879)........ 16 |Sept. 18, 1875) Aug. 1879 2,400,000) 2,091,900) 2,080,920 
71Stadacona Bank, Quebec..... 1 |June 14, 1872] July 1879! | 1,000,000} 1,000,000) 991,890 
8|Bank of Prince Edward Is- 


land, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 1 {Local Nov. 28, 1881 - - 120,000 
9|Exchange Bank of Canada, 

Montreal! )47.0. cutee ce 5 {April 14, 1871] Sept. 1883 500,000} 500,000; 500,000 | 
10| Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Can., Saint John, N.B...... 2 |June 14, 1872] Mar. 1887 | 2,000,000) 321,900} 321,900 
11|Pictou Bank, Pictou, N.S.... 4 |May 23, 1873} Sept. 1887! 500,000} 500,000} 200,000 
12/Bank of London in Canada, 

LondonsOntsit .aiioacsie ess 3 |May 25, 1883} Aug. 1887 | 1,000,000} 1,000,000) 241,101 
13|Central Bank of Canada, 

POrOntO MUNG TS ce teeter. es 4 |May 25, 1883) Nov. 1887 | 1,000,000} 500,000; 500,000 
14|Federal Bank, Toronto, Ont. ; 

(Changed from ‘Superior 

Ree WALD Sta Ret las 11 |May 26, 1874] Jan. 18881 | 1,250,000) 1,250,000) 1,250,000 
15|Commercial Bank of Mani- 

Hie toba, Wannipec see anaes 10 {April 19, 1884|June 30, 1893} 2,000,000) 740,700) 552,650 
16|Banque du Peuple, Montreal.. 7 |June 27, 1884|July 15, 1895] 1,200,000} 1,200,000} 1,200,000 
17|Banque Ville Marie, Montreal. 19 |June 14, 1872\July 25, 1899) 500,000) 500,000) 479,620 
18)Bank of Yarmouth, Yar- 

MOU VINE Owe eee 1 {April 15, 1859|Mar. 6, 1905 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
19|Ontario Bank, Toronto?...... 30 |May 27, 1857/Oct. 13, 1906] 1,500,000) 1,500,000} 1,500,000 
20|Sovereign Bank of Canada, | 

Orontot-s. es vasteoes Saeee 85 |May 23, 1901|Jan. 18, 1908] 3,000,000) 3,000,000} 3,000,000 — 
21|Banque de St. Jean, St. Jean, . 

iQ ccciae Cae eas Eee eee 5 |May 3, 1873|April 28, 1908) 1,000,000] 500,000} 316,386 — 
22|Banque de St. Hyacinthe, St. 

Eyacmthes 2. Qe.anerane: 6 |May 23, 1873|June 24, 19081} 1,000,000) 504,600} 331,235 — 
23|St. Stephen’s Bank, St. Ste- : 

phen; N.B:o.2 aaa. see 1 |About 1836|Mar. 10, 1910 200, 000 200, 000 200,000 
24\Farmers Bank of Canada, 

Toronto’... \ivstesna easton 27 \July 18, 1904|/Dec. 19, 1910} 1,000,000} 584,500) 567,579 
25|Bank of Vancouver, Vancou- 

ee EE ReMi cicae ake 10 |April 3, 1908)Dec. 14, 1914] 2,000,000) 587,400} 445,188 
26|Home Bank of Canada, 

FLOTOHTOSS, ekertaateaieeten ete 68 |July 10, 1903/Aug. 17, 1923] 5,000,000} 2,000,000) 1,960,591 

Totals See eS: 340 
1 Suspension or cessation of operations was voluntary. 2 This bank was only in existence three 


months and twenty-six days. It re-opened for a few days and redeemed a few thousand dollars worth of — 


its notes. This tasted only a day or two, and the remaining noteholders with the exception of the Govern- — 


nln 


. 


{ 


* Apart from amount paid up for subscri 
t Includes ai 


at end of table. 
t Includes interest of $56,657. 
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in Canada since 1867. 


aeaeaeaeae—e—eweoaoeaoqoqoyoOww$o—~=<~—oOoO—S ee ee—e—EE—EE~E—- eeeee 


Circulation. 


a 
eee Hes esreereereeereseseeees 
eee eee eae 


ee ay 


Deposits. 


161,975t|| The Home Bank of Canada 


Liabilities 


Date of 
Record. 


$ 264,667 || Banque de St. Hyacinthe 
1,202,510 || Farmers Bank of Canada 
180,500*| The Bank of Vancouver.............. 


Assets as 


per Returns 


Date of 
Record. 


<a yea easement lieeemmncmetecaeeesarrececenal lepneeeee ESS ee eee eee 


35,000 
700, 000 


Nil 
10,000 
75, 000 
55,000 
Nil 


Nil 


> 


7 


— a fon) ~ for) NO OND a> 


40,447 
168, 132 


3,668 
423,819 
152.481 
264,000 


467,385 


314, 288 
49,571 


209,045 
492,855 


670, 492 
396, 890 
818,648 
261,870 


50, 409 
1,351,402 


1,988,585 
219,334 
253 , 860 
149,935 
429,470 
254, 762 

1,724,165 


304,368 


17,959 
129,731 
253,546 

86, 263 

1,013, 934 
188,372 
463 , 000 

2,206,377 


1,091,570 
17,474 


680, 954 
2,125,040 


1,005,446 

771,456 
6,874,217 
1,504, 665 


276,505 
12,656,034 


11,215,506 
340,004 
918,770 
386, 160 

1,314,016 
555, 352 
15,462,569 


671,420 


106,914 


293,379] 


547,238 


388, 660 
15,272,271 


16,174,408 
560, 781 
1,172,630 
549, 830 
1,997,041 
912,137 
18,356,373 


$ 
1,222,454 


213,346 
779,225 
721,155 
207,877 
3,077, 202 
1,355,675 
953,244 
3,779,493 


1,825,993 
277,017 


1,310,675 
3,231,518 


4,869,113 
1,951,151 
9,533 , 537 
2,267,516 


723, 660 
15,920,307 


19,218,746 

326,118 
1,576,443 

818,271 
2,616, 683 
1,532,786 
15,848,400 


(Curator’s 


summary.) 


ee eee oe ee eee 


ay 


seer eee eae 


895 


178,111 
1,713, 629 


ption to shares of International Assets Limited—see footnote 4, 
pproximately $7,000 collected on unpaid capital stock subscriptions. 


Approx- 
Paid to— imate 
Actual or 
Estimated 
Loss to 
Note- De- Depositors 
Holders. | positors. |jand Note- 
Holders. 
p.c. p.c. $ 
100 100 Nil l 
- - 100,000] 2 
100 100 Nil 3 
574 574 180,000) 4 
100 965{7 3,000) 5 
100 100 Nil 6 
100 100 Nil 7 
594 594 295,000] 8 
100 662 742,000} 9 
100 102 975, 000|10 
100 100 il 11 
100 100 Nil 12 
100 992 7,000|13 
100 100 Nil 14 
100 100 Nil 15 
100 75+ 1, 702, 000/16 
160 174 1,242, 000)/17 
100 100 Nil 18 
100 100 Nil 19 
100 100 Nil 20 
100 30-27 237, 000/21 
100 100 Nil 22 
100 100 Nil 23 
100 Nil 1,314, 000/24 
100 74 317, 000/25 
100 - 8 26 
Totsiva" ve 7,114,000 


ment got nothing. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thousand dollars 
__ worth of the notes which it held. 


—(Footnotes continued at foot of p. 896.) 
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9.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.! 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. 


BankroteMontreait nner sc tects te cine he ean Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S............. 
People’s bank Of Lanne ini. ager poe << dateue 
Oritario Banker ewes ee ee ie sou cara 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick............. 
Bank of British North America.............. O 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada............... aes 
MolsoniewBankat it.os..csderc ee too ee ae 


Gore Banks. oddetataahtns Jub. se eee 
Bank of British’Columbia, 20) menos 
Halhtax Banking Company, 24, cere te ee 
Merchants: Bankot-b: Hels. tani 
Hastern lownships. banknote 
Bank of Hamitoiee:.. 3c set ee eee 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Bank of Nowa Scotiaite .. tu. fethis octets oe Union Bank of P.E.T... 2 .e.%. ink. oe eee 
Bank of New Brunswick. .o: sess eee 
The Metropolitan Banke. a. aah uae eten 
The Bank: or Ottawaretee.. +k pecs ence ee 


Royal Bank of Canada cc.ccgo wee, «hose. 6 inion Bank offHialilaxsee) epee ere creer 
Traders: Banke of Canadaes. 3.0 eee 
Quebec Bank sty i) > ee Se eee 
Northern(Crown ‘Banke. ce. chien ne eee 
UnionsBanleof Canadas s.1ar eer emnnae ee 


Imperial Bank of Canada... .ix..2s<.6 02. 0s Niagara Districh bankas Beenie 
The Weyburn Security Bank................. 


Banque d’ Hochelagas). © 0.50.4 4c... se. Banque: Nationale: a. desu eee eis 


Bank of New Brunswick.................-: Summerside Bank 


Merchants’ Bank of Canada................ Merehants: Banke woes tee ere 
Commercial Bank of Canada................. 


Union Banko Lahitax, sense er. eee ae Commercial Bank of Windsor................ 
Northern Crown balls eee ee The: Northernibank ache ao ree os tee ee 


ee 


Union Banls of'Canada®... aes se eee United Empire Bank js eee eee 
Home Bank of:Canada..a etre naa eae La Banque Internationale du Canada......... 


Standard Bank of Canada.................. Western Bank of Canada... sate. ceee ene 
Sterline’ Bank of Canada... cane. hese ee 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business, 
2 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 


3 The Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 


| 
. 


Nationale. ‘ 


(Footnotes to Table 8 continued.)— 


3 This bank did not suspend payment, but when difficulties were encountered an arrangement was made 
whereby all liabilities were taken over by the Bank of Montreal which, with certain other banks, assumed 
responsibility for any loss which might result after realization of assets and double liability of shareholders. 
Depositors and other creditors accordingly experienced neither loss nor delay. By winding-up order of 
Sept. 29, 1908, the bank was placed in liquidation and shareholders proceeded against for double liability, 
in respect of which $1,202,510 was collected but $601,534 of that amount subsequently returned. Winding- 
up proceedings terminated in January, 1918. 


4 This bank did not suspend payment. By agreement, certain other banks took over its various branches 
and assumed all of its liabilities; accordingly depositors and other creditors experienced neither loss nor 
delay. In 1911, when the assisting banks threatened to place the bank in liquidation for the purpose of 
enforcing payment of double liability of shareholders, a corporation, named International Assets Limited, 
was formed, which assumed all liabilities to the assisting banks and took over the assets of the Sovereign 
Bank, upon which bonds were issued to the assisting banks for the amount owing them. Numerous share- 
holders of the Sovereign Bank subscribed to preference shares in the corporation and to the extent: that 
they did so were released from their double liability on shares of the Sovereign Bank; as a result, in excess 
of $2,000,000 was collected and paid over to the assisting banks. On Jan. 27, 1914, after it became apparent 
that a number of shareholders would not subscribe, or pay their double liability voluntarily, the Sovereign 
Bank (at a time when International Assets Limited was its sole creditor) was placed in liquidation. 

5 In addition to realization of general assets, the President of this bank advanced sufficient to permit 
of all liabilities being paid in full without resort to the double liability of the shareholders. 

6 A Royal Commission inquired into the failure of this bank in 1912 and its report, together with the 
evidence adduced at the inquiry, are matters of public record. 

(Footnotes concluded at foot of p. 897.) 
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Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks. 


In Table 10 are given summary statistics of Canadian banking business since 
Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions 
in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main groups, liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public, only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Asscts are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. As of interest 

_to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to 
the public to total assets. The accompanying chart of ownership division of total 
assets is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circula- 
tion to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking 
in recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 
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| (Footnotes to Table 8 concluded.) 

| 7 As indicated, the liability to noteholders has been fully provided for. A preferred claim of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia for approximately $103,000 was settled for $65,000, subject to the proviso that the 
province might rank with ordinary creditors for the balance if or when such creditors had received a divi- 
‘dend of 25 p.c. The assets, however, realized only sufficient to pay a first and final dividend to depositors 
and other ordinary creditors of 77 p.c. and after allowing for set-offs, etc., the liquidator estimated the loss 

_tosuch creditors at $279,000 plus the loss to the province of British Columbia of $38,000, ora total of $317,000. 


8 Interim dividend of 25 p.c. paid by the liquidator in December, 1923, and he anticipated that by 
conserving the assets a further distribution of possibly 10 to 12 p.c. might be made eventually. Depressed 
‘conditions naturally affected the process of liquidation and the amount of the further dividend, if any, will 
‘depend entirely on future developments. The Government of Canada, pursuant to investigation by a 

‘Royal Commission into the responsibility for and causes of the failure, granted relief to the extent of 35 p.c. 
of the claims of certain classes of creditors, namely, all those individuals with claims of less than $500 as 
well as those with larger claims who were ‘found upon due inquiry to be in special need or straitened cir- 
“cumstances as a result of the failure. This involved a total outlay of approximately $3,460,000. 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian — 


Note—tThe statistics in this table are yearly averages 


LIABILITIES. 
00 eee 
sees Liabilities to the Public. 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital. Reserve in Deposits Deposits on _ Public 
Fund. |Circulation.| in Canada. | in Canada. Deposit.! Liabilities.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
30,926,470 - 9,346,081 - ~ 31,375,316 43,273,969 
30,507,447 fm 9,350,646 - - 33,653,594 45,144,854 
30,782,637 - 9,539,511 - ~ 40,028,090 50, 940, 226 
33,031, 249 - 15,149,031 - - 48,763,205 65,685,870 
37,095,340 -| 20,914,637 - - 56, 287,391 80, 250, 974 
45,190,085 - | 25,296,454 - - 61,481,452 90, 864, 688 
54,690,561 - | 27,165,878 - -* 65,426,042 98, 982, 668 
60,388,340 - | 27,904,963 - - 77,118, 754 116,412,392 
64, 619, 513 - | 23,035,039 - ~ 74,642,446 104,609,356 — 
66,804,398 -| 21,245,935 = - 72,852,686 99,614,014 | 
65,206,009 - | 20,704,338 - _ 74,166, 287 99,810,731 
63,682,863 - | 20,475,586 - - 70,856, 253 95,538,831 
62,737,276 = 19,486,103 - - 73,151,425 96, 760, 113 
60,052, 117 - | 22,529,623 - - 85,303,814 111,838, 941 
59,534,977 - | 28,516,692 - - 94,346,481 127,176, 249 
59,799, 644 - | 33,582,080 - - 110,133,124 149,777, 214 
61,390,118 - | 33,283,302 ~ - 107, 648,383 145,938,095 © 
61,579,021] 18,149,193) 30,449,410 - - 102,398, 228 137,493,917 
61,711,566] 17,879,716) 30,720,762 = - 104,014,660} 138,762,695 
61,662,093] 17,817,693} 31,030,499 - - 111,449,365 146, 954, 260 © 
60,860,561] 17,873,582 32,478, 118 - - 112,656,985 149, 704,402 © 
60,345,035) 18,529,911] 32,205,259 - - 125,136,473 163,990,797 — 
60,229,752] 19,766,426) 32,207,144 - - 134, 650, 732 173,029, 602 
59,974,902] 21,127,838] 32,884,511 - - 135,548, 704 173, 207,587 | 
60,700,697} 22,821,501] 33,061,042 - - 148 , 396, 968 187,332,325 
61,626,311| 24,511,709] 33,788,679 - - 160, 668,471 208,062, 169 
62,009,346] 25,837,753] 33,811,925 - - 174,776,722 217,195,975 | 
62,063,371| 27,041,235] 31,166,003 - ~ 181, 743,890 221,066,724 © 
61,800,700} 27,278,500} 30,807,041 - - 190,916,939 229,794,322 
62,043,173] 26,526,632) 31,456,297 - - 193,616,049 232,338,086 
62,027,703] 27,087,782] 34,350,118 - - 211, 788,096 252,660,708 — 
62,571,920] 27,627,520] 37,873,934 ~ - 236, 161,062 281,076, 656 
63,726,399] 28,958,989) 41,513,139 - - 266,504,528] 318,624,033 
65,154,594] 32,372,394) 46,574,780 - - 305,140,242] 356,394,095 
67,035,615| 36,249,145] 50,601,205 95,169,631 221,624,664 349,573,327| 420,003,743 
69,869,670] 40,212,943) 55,412,598 104,424, 203 244,062,545} 390,370,493 466,963,829 | 
76,453,125] 47,761,536} 60,244,072 112,461,757| 269,911,501 424,167,140] 507,527,550 
79,234,191] 52,082,335] 61,769,888 117, 962,023 307,007,192 470,265,744 554,014,076 
82,655,828] 56,474,124] 64,025,643 138,116,550) 338,411,275] 531,243,476 618, 678, 633 
91,035,604] 64,002,266} 70,688,870 165,144,569] 381,778,705} 605,968,513 713,790,553 
95,953,732| 69,806,892] 75,784,482 166,342, 144 413,014,657 654,839,711 769,026, 924 
96,147,526} 72,041,265) 71,401,697 169,721,755 406,103,063 658,367,015 762,077, 184 
97,329,333] 75,887,695] 73,943,119 225,414,828} 464,635,263 783,298,880] 882,598,547 
98,787,929] 79,970,346] 82,120,303 260,232,399] 532,087,627; 909,964,839 1,019, 177, 601 
103,009,256] 88,892,256] 89,982,223 304,801,755 568,976, 209 980,433,788} 1,097, 661,393 
112,730,943] 102,090,476] 100, 146,541 359,431,895 625,705,765) 1,102,910,383| 1,240, 124,354 
116,297,729} 109,129,393] 105,265,336 367, 214, 143 626,199,470] 1, 126,871,523] 1,287,372,534 | 
114,759,807} 113,130,626) 104,600,185 346,069, 908 656,760,687} 1, 144,211,363} 1,309, 944,006 
113,982,741] 118,020,310] 105,137,092 358,444, 252 690,904,274] 1,198,340,315| 1,353,629, 123 
113,175,353] 112,989,541] 126,691,913 428,717,781] 780,842,383 1,418,035,429| 1,596, 905,337 
111,637,755] 113,560,997] 161,029,606 468,049,790 928,271,838] 1,643,203,020| 1,866, 228, 236 
110,618,504] 114,041,500] 198,645,254 587,342,904] 966,341,499] 1,912,395, 780) 2, 184,359,820 
115,004,960] 121,160,774] 218,919, 261 621,676,065) 1,125, 202,403) 2,189,428, 885 2,495, 582,568 
123,617,120] 128,756,690} 228,800,379 653, 862,869} 1,239,308,076| 2,438,079, 792 2,784,068, 698 
129,096,339] 134,104,030] 194,621,710 551,914, 643}. 1,289,347,063) 2,264, 586,736 2,556,454, 190 
125,456,485) 129,627,270] 166,466,109 502,781,234} 1,191,637,004| 2,120,997,030 2,364, 822, 657 
124,373,293] 126,441,667] 170,420,792 523,170,930} 1,197,277,065} 2,107,606, 111 2,374,308, 376 | 
122,409,504] 123,841,666} 166,136,765 511, 218,736] 1,198, 246,414] 2,130,621, 760 2,438,771, 001 
118,831,327] 123,108,366) 165,235,168 531,180,578] 1, 269,542,584] 2,221, 160,611 2,532,832,064 
116,638,254] 125,441,700] 168,885,995} 553,322,935 1,340,559,021| 2,277,192,043] 2,604, 601, 786 
121,666,774} 130,320,897| 172,100,763 596,069,007} 1,399,062, 201] 2,415, 132,260 2,758, 324, 718 | 
122,839,879| 134,087,485] 176,716,979} 677,467,295 1,496, 608,451| 2,610,594, 865} 3,044,742, 165. 
137, 269,085| 150,636,682} 178,291,080 696,387,381] 1,479,870,058| 2,696, 747,857 3,215,503, 098° 
144,560,874] 160,639, 246] 159,341,085 622,895,347| 1,427,569, 716) 2,516, 611,587 2,909,530, 263: 
144,674,853] 162,075,000} 141,969,350 578,604,394] 1,437,976,832| 2,422,834,828 2,741,554, 219 
144,500,000] 162,000,000} 132,165,942 486,270,764) 1,376,325, 128] 2,256, 639,530 2,546, 149, 789 
144,500,000] 157,250,000} 130,362,488 488,527,864] 1,378,497,944] 2, 236,841,539 2,517,934, 260 
144,916, 667| 132,604,166] 135,537,793] 513,973,506 1,372,817, 869] 2,274, 607,936] 2,548,720, 434 
145,500,000] 132,750,000] 125,644,102) 568,615,373 1,445, 281,247) 2,426, 760,923 2,667, 950,352 
145,500,000] 133,000,000] 119,507,306} 618,340,561 1,518, 216,945} 2,614,895,597 2,855, 622,282 
1 Includes the beg gd of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, since 1901, deposits else- 
where than in Canada 2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 3 Six-month average. 
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Chartered Banking Business, calendar years, 1867-1936. 
computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


ASSETS. 

oe 
Municipal PCL of 
Speci d Dominion and} Securities in Public 

Tigleweton pal Sarat and Total Total Total : ae 
Notes.® Becuritiost Beauritie’ a ab tka es psec, to Total 
Elsewhere. Assets.! 

$ $ $ $ $ _$ p.c. 
- - - - 53, 889, 703 78, 294,670 55-27 
- - - - 52,299,050 79, 860,976 56-53 
- - - - 56, 433, 953 86, 283, 693 59-04 
- - - - 66,276,961 103, 197, 103 63-65 
- - - - 84,799,841 125,273,631 64-06 
- - - ~ 106,744,665 | 148,862,445 61-04 
- - - - 119,274,317 166,056,595 56-60 
- - = - 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
- =, - - 136,029,307 186, 255,330 56-17 
- - - ~ 127,621,577 183,499,801 54-29 
- - - - 125,681,658 181,019, 194 55-14 
- - - - 119, 682,659 175,450,274 54°45 
- - - - 113,485, 108 173,548,490 55-75 
- - = ~ 102,166,115 184,276,190 60-69 
- - - - 116,953,497 | 200,613,879 63-39 
- = - - 140,077, 194 227,426, 835 65°86 
—_ — ~ - 143,944,957 228,084,650 63-98 
- - - ~ 130,490,053 219,998,642 62-50 
- _ ~ - 126, 827,792 219, 147, 080 63-32 
- — - ~ 132, 833,313 228,061,872 64-44 
- - = - 139,753,755 230, 393 , 072 64-98 
- - - - 141,002,373 243,504, 164 67°35 
- = - - 149,958,980 253, 789, 803 68-18 
- - - - 153,301,335 254,546,329 68-05 
~ - - = 171,082,677 269, 307,032 69-56 
17,794,201 ~ _ - 193,455,883 291,635,251 71-34 
19,714,648 ~ -- ~ 206, 623,042 302,696,715 71-75 
22,371,954 - - - 204, 124,939 307,520,020 71-87 
22,992,872 - - ~ 203, 730, 800 316,536,510 72-50 
22,318,627 - - - 213,211,996 320, 937,643 72°39 
24,178,151 - - - 212,014,635 341, 163,505 74-06 
25,330, 564 - - - 228, 806, 320 370,583, 991 75°86 
26,682,971 = - - 251,467,076 412,504, 768 77-24 
29,047,382 - = - 279,279,761 459,715,065 77-62 
32,088, 501 11,331,385 13,031,176 - 388, 299, 888 531, 829,324 78:97 
35,478,598 9,804,998 14, 487,632 - 430, 662,670 585, 761, 109 79-72 
42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896,472 - 472,019,689 641,543,226 79-11 
50,307,871 10, 705, 202 15,560,145 ~ 509,011,993 695,417, 756 79°67 
56,590,323 8, 833 , 626 18,820,985 - 559,814,918 767,490, 183 80-61 
61, 287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 - 655, 869, 879 878,512,076 81-25 
70,550, 520 9,546,927 21,198,817 - 709 , 975,274 945, 685,708 81-32 
80, 654, 276 9,522,743 19,788, 937 - 670, 170, 833 941,290, 619 80-96 
95,558,461 11,653,798 21,707,363 = 762,195,546 |1,067,007, 534 82-72 
104, 735, 626 14,741,621 21,696,987 - 870,100,890 }1,211, 452,351 84-13 
120,146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 - 926,909,616 |1,303, 131,260 84-23 
132,853,405 9,388,968 22,586,119 — {1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
141,872, 884 9,995,237 23, 183, 162 — 11,109,493,263 {1,530,093 ,671 84-14 
165,845,957 11,697, 603 22,707,738 — |1,101,880,924 |1,555,676,395 84-20 
208 ,438 , 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 — |1,066, 252,854 |1,596, 424,643 84°75 
230,113,831 29,717,007 117,902,686 — 1,135, 866,531 |1,839, 286, 709 86-82 
265,389, 567 131,078,854 138,341,125 = iL 219161 20202 1d o59sobD 88-38 
351, 762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 — 11,339,660,669 |2,432,331,418 89-81 
370,775, 723 214,621,625 256,270,715 —. {1,552,971, 202 |2, 754,568,118 90-60 
367,165,054 120,356,255 210,826,991 — 11,935,449, 637 |3,064, 133,843 90-86 
335,081, 032 166, 688, 146 156, 552,503 — 11,781,184,781 |2,841, 782,079 89-96 
305,522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 — |1,643,643,443 12,638, 776,483 89-62 
291,999,879 242,292,315 112,642,627 401,792,206 |1,606, 932,483 2,643,773, 986 92-16 
266, 961,330 314,099,097 135,597, 860 502,561,847 |1,546, 792,080 |2, 701,427,011 90-28 
259,714,043 358,344, 887 147, 563 , 292 565,505,647 |1,562,017,009 |2,789,619, 061 90-80 
252,754,268 343,595, 936 7 above to 532,817,056 |1,682,379,658 |2,864,019, 213 90-94 
252,188,447 324,580,796 133,314,843 520,971,402 |1,839,905,275 |3,029, 680, 616 91-04 
264,804,251 333 , 837, 004 124,996, 823 522,628,208 |2,072,403,628 |3,323, 163,195 91-62 
261,625:173 341,744,572 104,309,024 499,015,138 |2,279,247,504 |3,528, 468,027 91-13 
232,016. 616 316, 196,343 101,585,131 471,637,542 |2,064,597,746 |3,237,073, 853 89-88 
207 ,983, 857 454,386,965 154,829,056 674,357,232 |1,764,088,477 |3,066,018,472 89-42 
206, 925,103 489,709,241 150, 891,599 695,758,801 |1,582,667,313 |2,869,429,779 88-73 
209 550,285 626,881, 709 163, 834,318 841,151,958 |1,409,067,110 |2,831,393,641 88-93 
214,419, 280 683 , 498, 403 139,850,099 866,725,958 |1,373,683,071 |2,837,919,961 89-81 
227,692,9523.4) 860,942,292 137,764,626 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 |2,956,577, 704 90-24 
240,596, 4473|1,074, 795,14] 161,879,725 |1,330, 808,991 |1,140,557,800 |3,144,506, 755 90-81 


3 Specie, and notes of, and deposits in, 


> Six-month average. 
5 Including deposits in Central Gold Reserves, 


4Ten-:::onth average. 


1 Includes other assets. 
the Bank of Canada. 
1913-34. 
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11.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1934-36. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
As the first two items have only been worked out to the nearest million, the totals are not the exact sum 


of the items for the years prior to 1936. 


Item 1929. 1932. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Cash Reserve against Canadian 

deposits (as per Table7)..... 212,000,000 | 186,000,000 | 203,000,000 216,000, 000 225,126,826 
Secured bank note issue....... 25,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,000, 000 Nil 
Subsidiary CoOin........-+-++8- 1 1 1 5,795, 5472 5,430,512 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 16,807,334 11,247,365 10,418,411 7,131,768 _ 6,592,665 
Cheques of other banks....| 149,545,199 82, 948, 867 93,681, 134 95, 892, 52% 107,274,939 
Deposits at other Canadian | 

bank. Sao bPdantina sigs ese bees 4,698,323 3,461,775 3,906,981 4,796,596 4,581,657 
Gold and coin abroad......... 24,797,260 19,089,489 10,040, 895 9,703 , 723 10,039,218 
Foreign currencies. ......+++++- 19,468, 671 16, 022, 766 20,377,395 21,713,478 23,678,115 | 
Deposits at United Kingdom | 

banks. 0)..400..2o4- . toe 4,826,444 9,383,994 21,339,301 21,693 , 367 28, 842,740 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 86,178,585 97,999,358 67,516,010 87,022,098 91,808, 124 | 
Securities— 


Dominion and _ Provincial 
Government securities..... 


Other Canadian and foreign 


341,744,572 | 489,709,241 | 683,498,403 860,942,292 | 1,074,795, 141 


public securities.........-. 104,309, 024 150, 891,599 139, 850, 099 137,764,626 161,879,725 | 
Other bonds, debentures | 
And istOCkKsin wes ce net 52,961,542 55,157,961 43,377,456 45,644,735 94,134,125 © 
Call and Short Loans— ‘ 
ink Ganad ana em ae osiersers 267,271,438 | 117,224,745 101,592,436 82,395, 250 93 , 225,528 
Misewheresse erat sees 301,091,053 84,227,574 106, 698, 437 71,554, 988 64,379, 795 | 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Govern- | 
WNOSTES atl cende asec, Sore 19,002,655 34,386, 119 26,321,552 25,788,750 20,729,091 — 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities, and school 
districts: tore cos 93,325,211 130,567,792 | 118,549,484 108,029,440 99,940, 882 
Other current loans and 
and discounts..........- 1,342,666, 883 |1,032,081,481 868,940,687 | 828,722,109 698, 689, 782 
Elsewhere than in Canada....| 248,367,887 171,861,621 137,640,771 | 145,719,541 150,338,542 
Non-current loans..........+++- (022,000 12,317,980 13,939,704 14,220, 747 13,254,180 
| 
Other Assets— | 
Real estate, other than bank p 
PLEMISES, 56. 609 vee Se se ome 5,618, 820 7,141,708 7,810,619 8,419, 183 8,795,431 
Mortgages on real estate sold | 
by the batike..02... 02... 7,221,774 6,244,908 5,941,288 5,456,314 4,796,988 
Bank premises.........---:- 75,536, 822 79,714,603 78,132,351 76,794,405 75,446,272 
Bank circulation redemption ; 
Fin Ghose ee Oe ee Ree eee ees 6,246, 861 6,721,355 6,618,517 6,808, 157 6,971, 506 | 
Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit as per £ 
Conta, nie eee: eee 100,473,805 48,671,585 52,355,627 55,037, 693 62,011,410 
Allbother assetssnweus. ice “11,957,574 14,520,279 14,994,018 15,058,189 © 11,743,561 
Totals, Assets..:..... 3,528,468,027 |2,869,429,779 2,837,919, 961 | 2,956,577, 704 3,144,506, 755 


oo ee oy a) eS Se 


1 Included in first item. 2 Ten-month average. 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1934-36. 


Notr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. 


Item. 1929. 1932. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC. 
Notes in Circulation........... 178, 291,030 132, 165, 942 135,537, 793 125,644, 102 119, 507,306 


' Deposit Liabilities— 


Government Deposits— 


PP OMNI brats eho Posaks 77,815,312 55,598, 660 35,059,418 25,457,951 37,829, 790 

povaneialss mas ayy.) aoe 24,536, 732 26,151, 681 30, 773, 142 39,333,219 39,338, 129 
Public Deposits— 

BDTV. ES oli «anes 2 TY 696,387,381 | 486,270,764 | 513,973,506 | 568,615,373 618,340,561 

SIMRO ENS at TEE cise «shoe 1,479, 870,058 |1,376,325, 128 |1, 372,817,869 |1,445,281,247 | 1,518,216, 945 

PROTEIN, rere, $5 Soxie ees. 9 be 418, 138,374 312, 293, 297 321,984,001 348, 073, 133 401,170,172 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 

Qe sors FETE aa Ee oe 14,528,474 10, 694, 683 12,824,498 12,964, 738 13,648, 502 

United Kingdom.......... 25,693,879 5,131,001 5,651, 794 9, 826, 826 9,490,214 

(OonGr Ceiset eet eas: 100,254,711 49,732,341 23,960, 959 26,307,060 30, 152,038 


Totals, Deposit Liabilities.....|2,837,224,921 |2,322,197,555 |2,317,045,187 |2,475,859,547 | 2,668, 186,351 


Canadian currency (estimated) |?, 293,000,000 |1,955,000,090 |1.966,000,000 |2, 108,000,000 | 2,245,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)..} 544,000,000 | 337,000,000 | 351,000,600 | 358,000,000 423,000,000 


- Totals, Note and Deposit 


See UAIOR «5.45 Sh aise. 3,015,515,951 |2,454,363,497 |2,452,582,980 |2,601,503,649 | 2,787, 693,657 


Advances under the Finance 
AGU Sea ahs lm aiaye ss ates! Piers wieiesems 82,916, 667 37,352, 667 39,319,250 5,836,417 Nil 


- Other Liabilities to the Public— 


TSilis DAVMULC aae cc es. ee 10,842,329 1,579,945 918,231 1,169,690 1,052,312 
Letters of credit outstanding..| 100,473,804 48,671,585 52,355,627 55,037,693 62,011,410 
Liabilities not included under 


foregoing heads............ 5,754,347 4,182,095 3,544,346 4,402,903 4,864,853 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PUBLICS Mle et eee Pes es + Se 3,215,503,098 |2,546,149,789 |2,548, 720,434 |2,667,950,352 | 2,855,622, 232 
- Liasmities To SHAREHOLDERS. 
“CATS AOS gon 5 eee Se or a 137,269,085 | 144,500,000 | 144,916,667 | 145,500,000 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150,636,682 | 162,000,000 | 132,604,166 | 132,750,000 133 , 000, 000 


| Grand Totals, Liabilities... . .|3,503,408,865 |2,852,649,789 |2,826,241,267 |2,946,200,352 | 3,134,122,232 


13.—Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-36. 


Notr.—Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
ont Canadian Deposits. to Note and Note and 
; ee Deposit Deposit 
Daily.1 |Month-End.} Liabilities. Liabilities. 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
BR igre NS rete Bee lad Soran «iid, «care a taliies 9-8 10-1 21-3 67-2 
EL a Ee Bae DE oe a ela oe 9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
EIPe arty te Ree PRI it ck eth a obs eke es 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
PCN hn OREN ot: oie pattie BEE sins sna eiers 8-3 9-2 16-6 75-6 
OL Re Cane opine errr oe ne ae 8-2 9-2 17-1 74°6 
bn NE SRR IR ec ae 0 Sa Ree a a on a 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
SA MUEEON My he. Ahi os fx van cere 8-8 9-5 28-4 _ 64-5 
EM th Sn RNa, hosts sees ley bile. wees oa: 9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
MTOM SRR 5, Vise SSS es icbilicas ita wtemihes 10-2 10-3 35-3 56-0 
8 SU Ss en a 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
tL Ba AGRA Si ae IN Sr a 10-2 10-0 47-7 40-9 


1 Daily average Canadian cash to Canadian deposits; figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934 deposits and loans are required to be classified according to size 
of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, each year. The figures cover deposits and 
loans in Canada only. 


14.—Classification of Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, 
as at Oct. 31, 1934-36. 


Nees ae 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on De- 
mand— 

()5$15 000) orslessi cae scree 580,929 71,760, 883 574,333 76,008,059 580,008 81, 662, 728 
(2) $1,000 to $5,000........ 35,259 72,266,442 39,294 80,086,361 43,622 89,701,847 
(3) $5,000 to $25,000....... 8, 633 88,673,885 9 355 95,421,344 10,469 108,384, 569 
(4) $25,000 to $100,000..... 1,877 87,501,586 2,126 99,676,371 2,328 107,745,525 
(5) Over $100,000......... 599 218,350, 690 752 271,030,681 697 279 , 808 , 927 
(6) Adjustment items..... - 3,890, 269 - 2,713,508 - —3,021, 929 

TotalsSa decree: 627,297 | 542,443,755 | 625,860 | 624,936,324 637,124 664,281,667 

Deposits Payable After 
Notice— 

C)s$1000;or lessee 3,765,971 416,528,692 |3,716,326 425,873,551 |3,664, 756 432,501, 930 
(2)5 $1,000! to. $5:0007 246,057 485,695,559 263,449 518,525, 239 268,525 537,147,512 
(3) $5,000 to $25,000....... 28,896 249,589,678 32,460 280,898, 088 34, 224 297,615, 548 
(4) $25,000 to $100,000..... 1,853 82,550,359 2,276 99,785,473 Dole 99,078,550 
(5) Over $100,000......... 390 131,626,199 471 | 136,199,058 496 141,338, 693 
(6) Adjustments!......... = 4,188,088 - 4,290, 265 - 2,637,199 

NotalSineee 4,043,167 | 1,370,178,575 | 4,014,982 | 1,465,571,674 3,970,314 | 1,510,319,432 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


15.—Classification of Loans, According to Purpose, by Chartered Banks in Canada, 
as at Oct. 31, 1934-36. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ 
{Provincia Governments. sa. ees rece rt eee iene 96,822,179 29,651,382 14,711,533 
2. Municipal governments and school districts...........--- 107,414,483 96,777, 122 91,982,393 
3. Agriculture— 
(a) Farmers’ loans, cattle loans, fruit growers....... 64,229,744 59,949,953 53,959,605 
(b) Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed 
AMOTCUANES:. «cc cece I. EI eae see nol toa ace 150,515,305 | 166,441,828 64,528,319 
Aloe opines, gages sean move. modo edo- 214,745,049 | 226,391,781 118,487,924 
4. Financial— 
(a) Call loans and other accommodation to brokers 
ANGDONG: GEAICIS a. ice. cao etr ata ee ice weie oat ee tetere 90,748,241 66, 697, 883 97,376,547 
(b) Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and 
insurance companies and other financial insti- 
GUEIOTIS Se rete he ee ae ae elas 69,956, 745 63, 182,592 73,830,397 | 
(c) Loans to individuals against approved stocks and | 
bonds not otherwise classified...............-- 115,192,444 101, 183 , 396 111, 462,635 
Totals, Minancial-- >. -cwrdae races sateen o- 275,897,431 | 231,013,871 282, 669,579 
5. Merchandising, wholesale and retail.............--:++++: 117,468,420 | 113,767,896 115,889,919 
6. Manufacturers of, and dealers in, lumber, pulpwood, and 
products thereof «iis fccgerio-- S402 cans h es 74,283,150 72,974,075 64, 850, 267 
7. Other manufacturing of all descriptions.............-+.-- 140, 125, 188 119, 200,354 129, 962,252 
8." MINING natin mere Gem Ue mieteraeitey: cis sitirers retain. s ine enolate 6,621,121 6,812,425 6,898,818 
9. Fishing, including packers and curers of fish.........-.-. 6,965,205 7,207,205 8,193, 886. 
10. Public utilities, including transportation companies....... 71,358,370 71,265, 693 8,387,018 
11. Loans to building contractors and others for building : 
DULPOSOS. | oc eh lee obs eaten area eater anu regad is aera 21,792,645 24,125,443 23,719,245 
12. Loans to churches, parishes, hospitals, charitable and 
religious insti#ytions.«... 2.26... +- WWRe wees tee e ee ete 19, 683,072 16,101,300 14,797,993 
13> Ofer Loanse ree see ee ee eae ree ase eect 66,532,517 52,320,478 52,986,222 
Grandifotals= ose ee on n= 1,149,708,830 | 1,067,609,025 933,537,049 
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Clearing-House Transactions.—In advanced industrial societies money is 
only “the small change of commerce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, 
particularly in the case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus 
it has been estimated that in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business 
transactions of the country were financed by the use of money and the remaining 
94 p.c. by the use of cheques. Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the 


_ cheques paid through the banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost 
complete record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the business 
_ activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 


_ clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 


leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were 


| those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891), and 


Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. 


For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settlement, each bank maintains in 
its account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance (in excess of whatever 


’ deposit is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against deposit liabilities in Canada 


required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its clearing obligations. Montreal 


| Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are settlement points for the clearing 


houses in their respective zones. The debit or credit balances of the banks at the 
specified points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and con- 
firmed by the respective bank, to the local Agent of the Bank of Canada (to the 
Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as 
the case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of 
Canada. By this means practically all the banking transactions of the country 
are adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts maintained by the banks with the 
Bank of Canada. 


Table 16 shows for the years 1932-36 the total volume of clearings in the 


| clearing houses of Canada. These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual 
city clearings but exchanges between numerous rural branches in each district. 


16.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1932-36. 


Norr.—For the years 1919-23, see p. 806 of the 1924 Year Book; for 1924-28, p. 859 of the 1929 Year Book; 
and for 1929-32, p. 911 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Clearing House. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Srandon.........0... 17,459, 229 14,533,366 15, 458, 987 15, 020, 604 16,404,775 
Brantford......... Em 39, 446, 268 36, 878,757 38,456, 332 41,207,595 45,356, 164 
BAIPATY....00.5-.05. 258, 257,381 256,392, 620 255,085, 201 292,584,549 305,417,532 
sChatham............ 22,190, 250 21,461,353 22,211,932 22,192, 630 25, 865, 402 
_Edmonton........... 194,356,935 173, 437,240 189, 164, 864 199,411,079 197,022,175 
Fort William........ 28,973, 198 26,551, 158 32,061, 443 30,651, 099 37,944,014 
CO a 114,384,527 100, 859, 483 110, 685, 559 112,710, 681 119, 545, 816 
Piiamilton............ 190, 818, 400 175,111,440 191, 235, 709 197, 844,548 236, 482, 873 


Beingston..... 6.2.0.6 28, 834,227 25,953, 786 26,825, 520 26,779,593 28, 025, 967 
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16.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 


for the calendar years, 1932-36—concluded. 


Clearing House 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Kitchener.......... 43,540, 055 43,365, 053 50, 268,751 50, 414, 984 54, 834, 963 
Lethbridge......... 17, 287,271 17,301, 733 20, 785, 708 23,963, 854 24,105, 821 
Londons. Sere «ss 127,365, 483 116, 906, 848 128,018,177 134, 707, 964 145, 222, 921 
Medicine Hat,...... 9, 648, 413 9,819, 336 10,988,541 12,995,361 12,367,706 
Moncton... sec c.e 35, 040, 759 31,577,841 34,991,249 35, 753, 000 37,250, 494 
Montreal........... 3,971,576,104 | 4,249,531,044 | 4,653, 226, 857 4,582,416, 573 5,386, 188, 857 
Moose Jaw.......... 27,706, 507 25,548, 000 24, 740, 854 27,283,900 31,587,919 
New Westminster 23,366,543 21,278,157 25,028,251 27,463, 691 32,166,195 
Ottawaaerncacweee 227,999,793 196, 686, 205 219, 698, 923 1,076, 864,472 | - 1,182,979, 446 
Peterborough....... 30, 253, 664 27,848,985 30,920, 440 31,325, 062 32,347,673 
Prince Albert....... 14, 143, 193 12,108, 245 14,357, 763 18, 437, 203 17, 814, 604 
Quebee.2.4.0 soso 210, 822, 180 191,774, 625 200, 669, 727 207, 012,322 222,901,251 
IREginiaet wae cectees 176, 858, 737 170, 858, 649 181, 277,356 191,995, 407 218, 683, 823° 
Saint-John........... 85, 895, 057 74,776, 201 84, 066, 825 84,059, 113 90, 730,398 
Sarnia Areesosse sere 19, 670, 808 18, 781,336 20, 886, 635 23,082,010 23,754,497 
Saskatoon........... 73,358, 023 59,500, 613 65, 343, 280 74,956, 723 77, 033, 722 
Sherbrooke.......... 29,246, 459 27,452,934 28, 628, 148 28, 659, 155 29,959,127 
SUGDUNYyaeseeceeee ic 24,215,334 26,470, 130 34, 881, 455 38, 895, 230 46,340, 527 
"TOTrONtORK.. cnet. oes 4,071,710,500 | 4,916,531,044 | 5,643,522, 459 5, 720, 065, 081 6, 465, 263, 740 
Vancouvers.nesce sec. 637, 132,962 667, 955, 703 755, 532,352 781, 264, 535 953, 566, 363 
WVictoriaince ts, ce cy 70, 673, 038 69,300, 609 73,931,173 79, 007, 806 87,484, 888 
Windsor sees. ere: 117,006,345 106,323, 870 104, 459, 995 115,902, 542 142, 249, 058 
Winnipeg sree 1,974,922,067 | 2,807,734,669 | 2,676,160,032 | 2,622,557, 766 2,925, 627, 890 

Totals.......| 12,914,154,710 | 14,720,611,033 | 15,963,570,498 | 16,927,486,132 19, 202,526,601 


Bank Debits.—As the number of separate banks has in recent years been 


steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 893 to 896), there being only 10 
in December, 1936,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are 4 
steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank clearings have 
ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of 
the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the 
clearing-house centres of Canada, and monthly and annual figures of cheques charged 
to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, 


the Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the 


grand total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the 


Dominion. ‘The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank 


Debits for February, 1935, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside 


the clearing-house cities was in January, 1935, 124 p.c. of the grand total in the 


clearing-house cities. ‘The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were 
as follows: Maritime Provinces 104-2 p.c., Quebec 6-9 p.c., Ontario 13-5., Prairie 
Provinces 8-4 p.c., British, Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces 
does the total of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately 
the grand total of business transactions throughout the whole area. 


Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931. 


* Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in | 
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17.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1932-36. 


Note.—For the years 1924-28, see pp. 860-861 of the 1929 Year Book; and for 1929-32, p. 912 of the 1933 


Year Book. 


Clearing-House Centre. 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
Halifax... 8 wo. 257,989, 295 254, 222,616 275,948,590 310, 052, 273 341,775,552 
PI GNOLON 6: «suk. Seichs Sx -! 73,548, 793 72,568, 809 87, 228, 253 90, 680, 025 98,641,301 
AINUOOLN t,t ee cs 187, 632, 726 154, 222,107 171,074, 214 173,320, 562 189,985, 161 
POURIELS oceans» 519, 170, 814 481,013, 532 534,251,057 574, 052, 860 630, 402, 014 
Quebec— - ae 
TONEIOAL. cok ste wes es osc 7,135,517,032| 7,943,786,599| 8, 834,691,425} 8,307,134,410] 10, 150,016,770 
[hic i6) oe) o) OMe dn I tae 560, 686, 426 558, 047,475 550, 663, 976 606, 964, 150 717, 146, 205 
Sirerprockel.ts. 6255 o.5. 69,997, 106 65, 236, 186 64,354,455 63, 430, 463 71, 484, 756 
Totalete ras, 7,766, 200,564) 8,567,070,260| 9,449,709,866| 8,977,529,023] 10,938, 647,731 
 Ontario— 
IBTHUHOLO. stack 85,438, 727 80, 401, 856 84,950,018 94, 186,017 103, 221, 469 
CH aUHeIN; haters cae oe 71, 625, 208 64, 147,944 71, 122, 708 79,902, 107 100, 652, 126 
Fort William........... 55,335, 694 47,791,570 49, 838,324 50, 202,917 63, 348, 734 
HL RNIbON ces ooh. 02. 526, 940, 741 460, 728, 640 528,307,959 559, 388, 191 601,358,570 
HINO SUOU Sah ks. 3) <0 0005.0 55, 085, 899 51,473, 716 52,719, 962 55, 634,971 67, 867, 438 
Ite N One aids P stares ssc 96, 266, 553 93, 144, 698 108, 804, 353 114, 191, 829 128,018,389 
MEGNGONG?, . CA Shr Setio : 315,954, 273 299, 130, 638 334, 741, 204 362,317, 629 420, 889, 625 
MOVES ANS Fe Note eae ate oi: 1,579,527,632; 1,339,009, 715} -1,914,296,966} 1,444,156,227| 1,469,292, 434 
Peterborough.... 55, 426, 709 49 090, 223 53, 767, 240 60, 023, 193 68, 620, 664 
APIS Sere ce tag.0 cass. « 95,058, 795 86,377,931 78, 158, 895 69, 145,537 74, 160, 267 
STs | OTS ee ee 40,328,991 41, 886, 025 48,991, 202 55,597, 151 72, 735, 265 
EE ASTENT UU Untereere crctate cart. 8,066, 207,006} 10, 221,687,968} 11,389,321, 892| 10,642,516,427| 12, 168, 836, 487 
RWVITHIROD cE oe ay, 215, 676,051 192, 566, 981 204, 483, 372 289 , 364, 280 439, 678, 369 
Totals..... 11, 258,872,279] 13,027,437,905) 14,919,504,095) 13,876,626,476| 15,778, 679,837 
Prairie Provinces— 
Brandones eek sok 33, 569, 832 27, 283, 657 26,885, 135 25, 666, 690 28,313,991 
CRERE etter eeen nn: 513,557, 662 557, 891, 735 526, 966, 099 616, 831,075 636, 145,594 
Wdmonton issn. 4 «sass: 393, 433, 460 366, 409, 278 382, 681,968 400, 418, 426 387,386, 725 
Lethbridge: ...3. 052... 37, 067, 143 36,911,296 42,671, 124 48,945,714 45, 780, 043 
Medicine Hat........... 21,077,192 21, 505,530 25,377, 296 27,322,542 26, 842, 729 
WNIOOBOW AW 2s. cseees ses. 61,064. 586 48, 696, 759 51,316, 748 53, 874,399 77,376, 584 
Prince Alberta. 21,124,445 17,844, 842 21,106, 682 24, 434, 064 25,976, 662 
Mepis... te lee 462, 876, 073 439,593, 195 475, 031,328 505, 052, 792 495, 621,447 
Saskatoon sc siess ssc. 114,981, 799 100, 029, 783 102,963, 180 110, 058, 112 121,553, 190 
WIN POR! clas ecw os 3,138,453,5438] 4,798,187,549] 4,682,240,160| 4,632,791,950) 4,660,521, 712 
Totals.......... 4,797,205,735| 6,414,353,624| 6,337,239,720| 6,445,395,764| 6,505,518, 677 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster....... 51,107,251 47,213,108 52,390, 693 59,819,150 70, 089, 850 
WMNCOUVED Fh iene en 1,190,466, 183] 1,207,251,145) 1,320,856,775| 1,349,924,217) 1,682,786,803 
WIECOTION. ccc ccc c seas: 261, 265, 467 237, 125,920 252,720, 716 262, 718, 851 322,481,831 
Totals 1, 502,838,901) 1,491,590,173} 1,625,968,184) 1,672,462,218) 2,075,358, 484 
Grand Totals... .| 25,844,288,293| 29,981,465,494| 32,866,672,922| 31,546,066,341| 35,928,606, 743 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks.* 
Assets and Liabilities.—Tahles 18 and 19 show, respectively, the principal 


and total assets and liabilities of the individual banks at the end of the two latest 
years. A comparison of the items in these tables with those of Tables 11 and 12, 
where the combined assets and liabilities of the banks are shown in greater detail, 
may aid in their interpretation, although this difference should be borne in mind 
that the combined figures are month-end averages, whereas these tables merely 
give the position of the banks at the end of the year. 


* Revised by A. D. Rogers, Secretary, Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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18.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1935 


and 1936. 
oo 
eserve 
: Total Total Total 
Bank and Year, Pras Securities. Loans. Assets. 
Deposits. 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreally.. seme seminar comet ee 1935} 62,641,795] 375,160,229} 265,925,601} 794,863,991 
1936) °70,030,952| 450,787,290} 212,030,322} 819,865,229 
Banle of Nova: SCO ures ar aia terete atari 1935). 25,720,277) 113,245,040} 108,197,382] 288,822,887 
1936] 23,689,948] 117,821,087) 112,510,960} 296,959, 267 
BanksoblsBorontosaavintdeerceiacnic enter trees oars 1935) 11,639,688} 46,958,240) 51,428,384] 127,068,813 
1936 9,987,588] 64,151,487] 44,221,932} 139,488,245 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 1935 2,875,942) 21,303,868 18, 282,421 50,556, 947 
1936 2,794,301] 27,169,933 15,282,348] 52,218,278 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................- 1935) 46,643,188] 231,050,351) 250,231,820] 613,817,582 
1936} 52,605,652) 246,505,528] 246,838,825) 640,210,373 
RoyalBank of Canadian, 0.2...uhee dem sed ae 1935] 44,296,616] 226,623,252) 366,916,748] 779,856,228 
1936} 40,960,675) 311,368,963) 343,571,476) 845,328,901 
Dominions Banktvewcrets pipe Ree ae ree 1935} 12,203,632} 39,516,077) 59,158,847) 134, 123,806 
1936} 15,350,606} 51,538,900) 51,763,650) 188,956,386 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 1935 8,873,263] 56,339,094; 50,321,891) 132,165,174 
1936 9,411,027} 57,394,826) 54,627,200} 141,148,044 
Imperiale-Bank of Canadays.t i... senincieee feels = 1935 6,815,422} 89,670,848) 77,213,110) 143,705,214 
1936 9,639,221 52,202,010 70,024,041) 152,024,045 
Barelaye bank (CANS). 0.0 covebin de epee seo. 1935 519,478 4,809,524 2,740,518] 14,127,524 
1936 408 , 557 4,711,356 3,188,571 16, 140, 826 
MM OGAIS Shree sescrs ane cee ee ee 1935) 222,229,301/1,154,676,523/1, 250,416, 722/3,079, 108,166 


1936 


234,878, 527/1,383 ,651,380|1,154,059,325/3, 242,339,594 


19.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 


1935 and 1936. 


Deposit Liabilities. 


Inter- 


Bank. 


$ 


9,417, 152 
9,534, 633 


4,304,752 
4,839,416 


2,758,791 
2,232,361 


46, 628 
59, 222 


499, 469, 762}10, 797,012 


515, 676, 010/10, 571, 584 


646,475, 706) 11, 084, 862 
708, 991, 748) 13, 146, 167 


3,141,954 
2,780,309 


1,258, 295 
1,380, 220 


2,431, 883 
3,482, 484 


5, 020, 948 
4, 603, 202 


Liabili- 
ties to 
Share- 
holders. 


$ 


74, 000, 000 
7&, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 


50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


55,000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 


, anes Notes in 
Bank and Year. ir- Gavteus - 
culation. Tons Public. 
$ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal........... 1935} 28,501,428) 19,312,602! 652,775,544 
1936] 25,226,170] 30,557,292) 669,032,441 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 1935) 9,714,395) 1,106,690) 230, 103,395 
1936] 9,415,910} 1,600,585) 236,910,973 
Bankiof Doronto.;s.s00- 408. 1935| 4,548,965 981,774) 101,028,565 
fe? Ps 1936] 4,095,865] 1,154,493] 112, 704,967 
Banque Provinciale du 
Canada. er eer 1935] 3,392,742 239,287) 41,547,396 
2d 
Gaiadin Beno Com! 1936} 3,210, 702 201,051; 438,448,752 
INET CR arate ce nite ree 1935] 28,606,450) 11,503,065 
1936] 22,907,554] 18,005,924 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 1935] 30,494,442] 13,219,997 
936| 27,710,809} 15,009, 122 
Dominion -Banles.. were 1935| 5,902,231) 1,405,794] 104,531,416 
: . 19386} 5,570,701 882,546] 111,595,871 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 
NAlO ee car ener 935| 6,258,864) 1,134,871) 110,436,947 
1936] 5,152,814 883,230} 120,471,224 
Tmperial Bank of Canada....1935} 6,225,510} 3,611,918! 113,613,435 
1936] 5,550,035} 4,126,054] 121,630,727 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....1935 283, 635 76,374 6,391, 695 
19386 308, 525 17, 087 7, 863,946 
Totals ee 7 .cche 1935/118 , 928, 662 


1936)109, 149,085 


Total 
Liabili- 
ties. 


$ 


793,014, 236 
819, 266,979 


288, 111,258 
296, 155, 950 


125, 943, 613 
137,944, 202 


50,272,531 
51,952, 675 


612,277,871 
638,318, 978 


778,221,010 
843, 239,913 


133,531, 106 
138, 287, 409 


131,811,807 
140,772, 007 


142, 680, 824 
150, 982, 186 


14, 120,309 
16, 133, 252 


52,592,372] 2,506,373,861 50,262, 277/278, 250,000)3 ,069, 984,565 
72,437,384] 2,648,346,659]52,629,598/279, 250, 000/3, 233,053,551 


Tices 


we: 


| 
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_ Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, the changes resulting 
from amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable over a period of 
years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, only one bank, the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, has absorbed another bank, viz., the Weyburn Security 
Bank, on May 1, 1981. 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1931-36. 


EN otr.—These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 
of individual banks, and between banks, in deducting taxes. With the exception of La Banque Provinciale 
du Canada, the profits for 1936 are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
Bank. — — mete ag 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Bank of Montreal........... 5,386,380 4,663, 100 11 4,005, 154 84 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,579,802 2,303, 434 15 2,035,900 124 
Banl=of TonGnto.s cn. 1,168,915 1,044,393 11 || 1,037,922 10 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 4 

TEMAS Ae. Sees cc Rewer eh ahs 467,440 454, 659 3 410, 655 64 
Canadian BankotCommerce] 4,774,923 4,279,424 11 || 3,648,832 4 
Royal Bank ot Canada...... 5,448 327 4,861, 849 11 3,901, 649 84 
Dominion Bank......'......- 1,322, 287 1,179,931 11 1,139, 202 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

TUE saree 2 Cee 1,001,940 972,075 10 970,350 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada....}| 1,328,864 1, 205,335 113) 1,204,039 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada)!....}. - ~ - - - 

Totals, Net Profits....... 28,478,878 20,964,200 - 18,358,708 ~ 

1934, 1935. 1936. 
Bank. Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
; Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. - Profits. Rate. 
$ pee, $ p:c: $ p.c 

Bank of Montreal........... 4,105,024 8 4,007,302 8 3, 181,501 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 1,850,330 12 1, 834, 174 12 1,926, 686 12 
BaniksGk MOrOnvo; sta. 5 Newent 822,499 10 806,391 10 1,141,810 10 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 

AERO Ke cone, Pieces ee yee 417,366 6 400, 843 6 402,678 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 3,413,654 8 || 3,389,031 8 || 2,909,124 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,398, 217 8 4,340, 522 8 3,504, 241 8 
DMomimion wank soe. bee te 1,151,561 10 1,130, 052 10 951,277 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

NAO ae OA ie See ik 935, 823 92 915,790 8 727,935 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada....| 1,231,992 10 1,208,079 10 962,813 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada)!... - - - - = = 

Totals, Net Profits....... 18,326,466 to 18,032,184 — || 15,708,065 - 

1 This bank, which opened in September, 1929, had reported no profits or dividends up to the end 
of aid 2 This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. per annum for the first half-year and 8 p.c. for the 
second, 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far from 
involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the 
development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 21, which compares 
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the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a 
growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083 inclusive of sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1930. 
Since then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of the depress- 
ion, some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has declined to 3,398, 
exclusive of 147 branches and agencies in other countries, as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Table 22 gives the numbers of branches of the various banks, by provinces, 
as at Dec. 31, 1936, while Table 23 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly 
in the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. Since then 
this number has gradually declined to 147 branches and sub-agencies in 1936. 


21.—Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 
1868, 1902, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1933-36. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1920.1 | 1926.1 | 1930.1 | 1938.1 | 1934.1 | 1935.1 | 1936.1 
No. No No. No. No. No. No No. No. No 

P.B. Island...... Nil 9 10 4} 28 28 28 27 27 2a 
Nova Scotia..... is 89 101 169 134 138 136 134 134 135 
New Brunswick. 4 30 49 121 101 102 99 98 97 98 
Opebecwsn..5 eee 12 137 196 1,150 1,072 1, 183 1,109 1, 093 1,073 1, 069 
OnCarious.. -e-ene 100 349 549 1,586 1,326 1,409 1,293 1,259 ie2ce 1,224 
Manitoba........ Nil 52 95 349 224 239 196 193 184 175 
Saskatchewan.... Nil Nil Nil 591 427 447 339 309 290 279 
Ader tae ceee Nil 30 87 424 269 304 235 215 209 200 
British Columbia 2 46 55 242 186 229 198 195 190 187 
YAlcOnGe ns eceer Nil Nil 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals 27a 123 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 1 3,770 1 4,083 | 3,687 1 3,527! 3,431 3,398 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


22._Numbers of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 584 in 1936, including 2 in ‘‘Other 


Countries’. ( 
SS ——————————————— eee 
POR: Nova New 
Bank. Island. Scotia. Saar Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
wick. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bank of Montrealoa ese. ste ean 1 13 13 107 191 29 
iBanktof Novas cOtiawe toa ene eee 8 36 35 21 125 ff 
‘Bankof Torontoy Saye neo Nil Nil nae Nil 14 103 11 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 Nil 13 105 14 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 6 19 it 67 256 41 
Royal ‘Bank of Canada... ie). oe 6 63 22 75 222 61 
Dominion Bankes ae ee ee eee ee Nil Nil 1 Bile 97 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... Nil Nil Nil 199 13 4 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ Nil Nil Nil 2 115 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ Nil Nil aN ee 1 1 Nil 
Totalsien cet sis RS 24 131 91 599 1,137 173 
le bala Reda 9 tg RLU Dee ae ts, de eID, Pap Agi ies Snel as 
Saxkat British Other 
Bank chewan, | Alberta. eee Yukon. so ae Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Bank oteMontrealewemee ten. noes acer 36 48 46 2 10 496 
Bankai Nova Scotia... 20: teres eee 17 9 6 Nil 39 303 
BankrolDorontd:,..2t ta.bb fas ee eee oe 25 10 0) Nil Nil 172 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 135 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 71 49 61 2 13 592 
Royal Bank of/Ganada ..: .... secon shoe: 91 52 47 Nil 80 719 
Dominion Banker. Petes a een ee 4 3 4 Nil 2 131 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 2” 5 Nil Nil 1 224 
Imperial Bank of Canada.....:.......... 30 21 11 Nil Nil 187 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..............-- Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 


fe SAR eae Sa cr SRN car 276 197 184 4 145 2,961 
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23.—Numbers of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1935 and 1936. 


Bank and Location. 1935, 1936, Bank and Location, 1935. 1936. 
No. No. No. No. 
Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Com- 
Newfoundland............... 51 51 merce—concluded. 
ioe ta Laie toe tear ach os Segara et 2 2 St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 1 1 
MPa ee Tee a Nil Nil |The Royal Banks of Canada— 
United States) 35... 8 256. 3 3 Newfoundland.............. 5 5 
NEQXICOES sic a se s.5-6 w eee Nil Nil Pincland: okies cc astitek sss 2 2 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— British West Indies........ : 11 11 
Newfoundland............... 12 12 (@hev beso Wishes y re: Mmpeer meas 5 1 1 
PINGIAUG eee he cee eee 1 1 CUDA eee Oe es ee, Sent 23 23 
British West Indies.......... 121 121 Puerto Rico, etc............ 12 12 
TUTILOO, SeAbeSeeitaet. e854. oes 3 3 France (auxiliary)........... 1 1 
WOT ae lel gy A see 8 8 WAIN, Sse cree ese ig ee 1 1 
Pere, Rics, ete2.000. 2.2... 3 3 Central and South America. 26 24 
The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce— The Dominion Bank— 
Newioundland.......00..5% 65; 2 2 aglandes cs: se ence ae 1 1 
Ts phe eee rr 1 1 |\4 United States..............- 1 1 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 |/Banque Canadienne Natio- 
United Statesxaleciae ss. soa! 5 5 nale— 
(CHP ee | oo one i 1 PAN COS «5 kc teeta ee ees 1 1 
INEQNAOO Cia he Setie Fe eases cess Nil Nil a | 
Totals scsiaser test 1472 1452 
1Exclusive of one sub-agency. 2 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1936 average being 
$1,518,216,945. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid im the single 
year 1935 aggregating $207,160,622. In comparison with the enormous figures of 
notice deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits 
in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are in the province 
of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established under 
Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for 
that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor 
for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
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Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers-General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be 
found in Table 24 and more detailed figures covering the last six years in Table 25. 


24.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,! for representative years 
ended June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-36. 


Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion . Dominion 
At End of P oats Oiitice Government At End of cee Government 
Fiscal Year. Bank pees T‘seal Year. Banke Paes 
$ $ $ $ 
SOS... cee cee tine 204, 589 1748522198 MOLT cee a ateasioerer oe 42,582 479 13, 633, 610 
TS 10g teciae sca cs ee eee 1,588, 849 Dee TAD) PIES Bako aa et le 41,283,479 12,177, 283 
1 hell fs eo AS Nes cicle hee aeRCaE 2,926,090 Ae 24S OO le OLS 2 eae ee oe 41,654,960 11,402, 098 
LSSOM I eee teks a ane 3,945, 669 FOUOF 2Site D920. b.05 eee ee 31,605, 594 10, 729, 218 
TSH. Borer cee eae ae s 15,090, 540 17, S88 00081 192 leat eee eee meat 29,010, 619 10 150, 189 
TSOO Sete tk eke 21,990, 653 1OMO2 1 S128 1922 see Ae eee eee 24° 837, 181 9, 829.652 
LSQ5 tes oso kee here cake 26, 805, 542 LisO44 Oo0all 19 2am cee Ree eee 22,357, 268 2.422, cod 
1900 MIR. he che ee 37,507,456 5 FOS 62674 PLO 24ers cee eens 25,156, 449 9.055, 091 
OOS Aree oe ates auc 45,368,321 NG G49" 136s R19 25s eae emt coe 24. 662. 960 8.949.073 
T1906) 25. es ae ee 45,736, 488 TGs He e134 oll OD One ine, aera eee 24.035 669 & 794 870 
1907 Si. oc SE 47, 453, 228 15, 088,584" 192725 2ee.0 eo, | A 23 402,337 § 419 706 
IQOS Pins Siete ee 47,564, 284 LS OLG Silat 28a aetna 23,463,210 7, 649, 566 
1909:3 Ase kere ee 45,190, 484 1A S748743 6051929 eS ere Seer 28,375,770 2 
TOT OP Serer cys trate las, 43,586,357 NCEE FABIO eee ard 0 ox 26, 086, 036 2 
OU So Resets. eae tke 43.330,579 14 NGZOR CORR LOS Ace aera en, arene 24,750,227 2 
1G) Dee ese ee ete ate oer 43,563, 764 14 God s00S Looe toner sce acme ee 23,919,677 2 
AGUS coms ks ore ose 42,728,942 V4 A OS le LOG or sysakecqatevans a erates ae 23,920,915 2 
AQT Ab ectiaed be Chen ipsa ee 41,591,286 1339765162 si) 934m sept. Bee: 23, 158,919 2 
TOMO oy .ccsoas tos eer A 39,995,406 ES (VOY ste PUC RG oo do comonc 5 oni 22,547, 006 2 
LOG AA REE Te ee. 40,008,418 T3e519 Shon GSO) ete eee. ee 22,047, 287 2 
1Do not include Provincial Government Savings Banks. 2Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 


25.—Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 


1931-36. 
Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 2,535, 563 3,582,988 | 3,669,427 | 2,565,470 | 2,223,907 2,292,326 
Interest on deposits......... 732, 733 706, 270 683, 814 580, 946 510, 592 435, 558 
Totals, cash and interest....| 3,268,296 4,289,258 4,353,241 3, 146,415 2,734,499 2,727,884 
Witharawalsae: er ae ee. 4,604,105 | 5,119,808 | 4,352,003 |} 3,908,411 3,346,412 3, 227, 602 
At credit of depositors...... 24,750,227 | 23,919,677 | 23,920,915 ! 23,158,919 | 22,547,006 | 22,047,287 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
at the rate of 2 p.c. per annum compounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The 
deposits are all repayable on demand. ‘Total deposits on Jan. 31, 1937, were over 
$37,000,000 and the number of depositors at that date was over 106,000. Pens 
five branches are in operation throughout the province. 


ee ae 
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Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest 
at 2 p.c. for one year and 2} p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in 
savings certificates on Dec. 31, 1936, was $8,429,145, made up of $4,519,520 in 
demand certificates and $3,909,625 in term certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dee. 31, 1936, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $4,500,000, savings deposits of $57,809,007, and 
total liabilities of $59,125,542. Total assets amounted to $64,069,878 including 
over $46,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dee. 31, 1936, savings 
deposits of $13,587,855, a paid-up capital and reserve of $2,500,000 and total assets 


of $16,843,332. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (202 reported to the Provincial Govern- 
ment in 1935) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assisting 
business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1935, savings deposits in these banks 
amounted to $6,865,477, while the amount on loan was $8,287,077. Loans granted 
in 1935 numbered 12,175 amounting to $2,803,748. Profits realized amounted to 
$472,548. (See also p. 768 of this volume.) 
26.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 


de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, for representative years 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-36. 


Norg.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


At June 30— Deposits. At Mar. 31-— Deposits. At Mar. 31— Deposits. 
$ $ $ 

ABG8 Tce oe sole aes DOOD) Mocs ll a l Ot a cermient soe 2209 JOLOMIPL ODD wins oe hina ae 65, 837, 254 
US TOMIHOB « o:+ thee s.c-3 D, SOO LOS a LO Lo den ae ce oe ee. 45410, 886 || 19202 o0 =. teste eek; 67, 241,344 
Ute Sees Cee Grol ATOM OlS sss ches sees ce BYFOZO; (ODI OZ7. 2 tint eee 69,940,351 
1SSO soteser is tas ee: 6; 684)025 i) 1914 toc teccares os AO ddd /OO Nod O28) ceracsteeroravgtetovs ovens 72,695,422 
SSS carconttete tates OF OTE SOS AIS LOL Ss ncctncate-imrnciies BO lil O AS OHIO 2 Ores rcunnnunerctarsecters 70, 809, 603 
SOO ee ehotoeeac. 1059085987" LO1G Ss secrets aon ceric DO Le Sees | OSOF sake be on eee 68, 846, 366 
TROD Ws cars ote te tak hc 13) 1285483 N10 oo... o.. cn 40-205. 037s olOo let). eee ee 69, 820, 422 
HU QUE a gamers tess: LG PAZSE ATOM IOUS St de a s.cccukeeck « 44,189, 978i (i908 One. o..., tenteatenes 68, 683,324 
NOOR TS ees 4d. ane. PILOS OOOO OLOM vo. ciecess, pasties $2 00055487 1983.55... leew: 68,113,501 
EUG RE FEE ic: :.ks deat. 97,399, OAS TO ZO EL ts. sccrctessouse 46,799, OF fol: LOSd ak. 5 cotter eats 66,673,219 
WOU Fees a 65) bees ee 2555095 OLOM, LOQLS ie Wow oe eee os 53, 118, OSS ig BLOB DES 4 2 ae geass 66, 496, 595 
POOR UME SIT. ste SEED ETO 27, AOU HELO QE « «ho cesci0,s:0r0s.oues OS O00 sc CON LOD Glee oy ees eee 69,665,415 
LU] Sa eee dO ZOPSGC 7, Oday OAG2BS «.. chesee'acis cess, 59,327,961 
POGUE AE 22 245 SCR 32, 239, 620 LOZ48 sso se See 64, 245, 811 

1 At Mar. 31. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presented at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, ce. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, the statistics of loan com- 
panies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, and brought 
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by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion Department 
of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922, provincially incorporated loan 
and trust companies have made voluntary returns of their statistics to the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are again available for recent 
years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in 
Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, although declining slightly to 
$201,575,353 in 1935. The total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased 
from $805,689,070 in 1922 to $2,726,207,098 in 1935. The latter figure included 
$2,496,834,244 of “estates, trust and agency funds’”’. (Table 1.) 

Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings, and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Table 1 are of particular interest in the case 
of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately. connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


1.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1935. — 


Neen eee ee ee ee ——— 


Provincial Dominion 
Item. Companies. Fropnaatiee. bie 


SS rae aE ee ee en ne ESS 


LOAN COMPANIES. 
a ee ee ee ee ee SR 


Book values! O@Aassets «see nse Vee aos ea ae soles Sole ieieinle'~'aleielele 63,581,208 137,994,145 201,575,353 
ibiabilities tothe public: «.saecrsasceoe = Gee) Lee eee PAE 6 29,096,415 | 101,578,778 130, 675, 193 
Capital Stock— 

DAE TRORIZOC La acw s eerovn acvn ooo es ota Nee Ae ois a Whe lere to telotetets 50,072,463 59, 150,000 109, 222,463 

Re (oral ovets Cees Sees en Me ny SNe Gist Ra OPMOIG TS oer Heo.c.O0 One 25,483,404 26,716,000 52,199,404 

POIG-UD cs vias & cei ea erties wtepre sine iw h eOW is Saisie ie fansa batGeatatals 21,965, 665. 19,393, 907 41,359,572 
Reserve and contingency funds.............eeseeeeereeeeeees 11,609,777 15,618,715 27,228,492 
Other liabilities to shareholders..............-2ccecesseceecs 939,394 1,391,473 2,330, 867 
Total liabilities to shareholders.............02ssececreeseees 34,514, 836 36,404, 095 70,918,931 
Net profits realized during year...........--eeseeeee eee eeees 1,418,992 987,702 2,406, 694 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Assets— 
Company funds. .........cscccececesseccecevcseeceesensees 64,669,497 15,970,895 80,640,392 — 
Guaranteed tunds:-2s.- tes eh eis = seat eerie a 113,975,071 34,757,391 148, 732, 462 
Estates, trust and agency funds. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,254,239,934 | 242,594,310 | 2,496,834, 244 
"MOUAIS Si ciccke ala cin Gre clotas stele ate) or onrtiha tele nie oats, 6 anaiecalees 2,432,884, 502 293,322,596 | 2,726,207,098 — 
Capital Stock— |__| 
AE QTAZOG se tees oe see sla, 5 hie ose eee to sada. eee stele fa, sae 66, 957, 600 19,650, 000 86,607,600 
SD SCL DOG eee ea ele SIMU aT aay vier olat avait «arava, arora! 30,462,551 11,636,770 42,099,321 
pone, on ny eee en ee, ST? Rp ee aoe 28,197,873 10,590,333 38, 788, 206 
Reserve and contingency funds..............eeeee errr eee eees 18,818,716 3,744,068 22,562,784 — 
Unappropriated surpluses...........++-seeee cere rece n cece enee 2,495,345 578,643 3,073, 988 


Net profits realized during year...........e-esserereeeeeeees 2,540,945 562,669 3,103,614 
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2.—Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-35. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 


Debentures and 


Year Capital | R Debenture Stock. Met ag 
: apita, eserve = a Sse hee : ue 
Paid Up.| Funds, | Total.t Elsewhere| Deposits.| nq | Total.” 
Canada, and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
I ee OE 19,238,512) 9,374, 363/29, 375, 689|| 6,688, 124/26, 101,702 8,104,072]  318,504/41, 212,402 
POLS Mee. \. ssc teleee 19,401,856) 9,878, 266/30, 155,708] 6,764, 836/25, 538, 301 9,193,194]  340,627/41, 836, 958 
LATCHES Ries Cee 19,673, 934/10, 319, 176/29, 993,110)! 6,889, 946|24, 653,657 8,987,720]  347,864140, 879, 187 
1 Vi a 19,813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518,432] 7,075, 081/22, 430, 846 8,934,825]  351,420138, 792,172 
BOS ae coc cities ¢ 19,945, 858|10, 938, 193/30, 884, 051)| 7,442,982 23,501,565) 7,802,539} 364,087/39, 111,173 
DULG Ves. Re. . 5G 20, 191, 612}11,923 , 234/32, 114,846 - — | 9,347,096 — {42,405,175 
PAD tee oa. cea a Savers 24, 062, 521/13, 442, 364/39, 110,640//16, 982, 032/18, 451,054 15,257,840 — 151,302,620 
TOR aw, ee se ane 25, 750, 966/14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689/17, 682, 083 20,265, 766/15,868,926]  480,547|54,651, 433 
UP yaa ener: ener 25,241, 600|14, 740, 834]40, 013, 363/20, 360, 480/22, 390,990 16,910,558) 499,661/60,386, 903 
1B) Es re ae ae, Pet 24,939, 622/14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24, 315, 010/15, 854, 029 577, 460]63, 600, 093 
(Cree ae re 22, 592, 057|13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138/125, 426, 434/21, 901,431 15,970,077] 548,131/63,989,554 
TOAbe owas ss a, See 23,632, 474/14, 555, 603/38, 461, 375/30, 052, 139121, 600, 001 18,660,122} 538,755|71, 066,398 
TOS nee ae ae 23,498, 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613, 088|21, 572, 810 21,316,150} 663, 987180; 447,480 
OPA Os eth eee ee ae 20,699, 710}14, 867, 432/38 596, 121 47,818, 386|19, 965, 321/27, 019, 323 868, 694195, 895, 897 
NCES es eee 20, 139, 831/14, 113, 871/36, 179, 771/51, 269, 133]15, 292, 362 30,671,257} 940, 528/98, 453,583 
“IR Wee et get ae 20, 292, 840/14, 438, 022/35, 806, 640/52, 857, 277/14, 813, 287 29,602,789]  942,178/98,847,526 
PBSOREY, S25 0:0 at RES 20,475, 116/14, 632, 128/35, 799, 585/158. 058, 682 15, 063,313/31,581,913); 978, 891|106,378,655 
ct a eS 20, 680, 307/14, 753, 181]36, 078, 600/63, 158, 214/14, 837,565 30,823,662) 1,027,677/110,779,994 
BPACE SS. Soe ieee ee 19, 506, 063/14, 739, 341/35, 803 ,553//61, 959, 437/14, 858, 798/29, 418, 924 989, 303)107,758,082 
WOssbee 45.2. Le as 20, 230, 120/15, 205, 070/36, 865, 775||60, 483, 299/15, 161, 505/24, 287,270 996, 132 101,666,653 
NORA EN ET Fe <8 Rok et 20,350, 591/15, 866, 141/37, 718, 013|161, 157,372/16, 222, 139|24, 908, 363 1,004, 063/105,056,563 
1 EG eee ae. eee 20,370, 657|15, 709, 776|37, 635, 828|59, 386, 546/14, 530,516 26,556,302] 898, 830}103,504 ,225 
ASSETS. 
ek rok ‘ 
entures, nterest, 
Whey Real Gi a Collateral | Stocks and = ea min Rents, etc., Total.4 
: Estate.3 MS Loans other io Bee Se Due and ofece 
: Estate : in Banks. 
; Company Accrued. 
Property. 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| EE ae ape 1,763,892 | 53,710,084 - | 11,301,869 | 3,220,803 591,443 | 70,588,091 
| LE eae ree 1,779,030 | 52,807,357 — | 12,793,309 | 3,933,004 679,966 | 71,992,666 
TOG een See! 1,485,267 | 51,981,926 — | 18,482,805 | 38,241,053 681,246 | 70,872,297 
LOTF Geos 1,577,576 | 49,712,872 - | 14,156,080 | 3,478,220 751,475 | 69,676,223 
NOLS etce eee 1,512,520 | 48,293,988 — | 16,640,017 | 3,023,839 524,664 | 69,995,028 
ROTO RIE trey. - - - = 2,838, 636 261,810 | 74,520,021 
| £0157 Ae 4,753,049 | 63,725,084 1,750,128 | 16,593,932 | 3,363,877 1,658 | 90,413,261 
MOOT avste ofe snes « 4,979,779 | 67,147,513 | 1,618,865 | 15,328,797 | 4,568,984 | 2,790,348 96,698,810 
bt ONS igo eg Ae 5,309,854 | 69,824,985 | 1,916,976 | 16,967,305 | 4,800,649 2,989,460 | 102,462,090 
LS W3 lg ae ee 5,515,170 | 73,858,726 | 1,772,148 | 16,445,635 | 3,467,822 3,353,822 | 104,866, 102 
| A be Bes ob ae Ug 4,035,532 | 71,468,506 | 1,722,803 | 18,568,856 | 3,636,592 | 2,470,756 101,919, 837 
| SC) | 3,982,921 | 79,106,407 | 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 | 2,180,700 110, 638, 667 
LEA 0 aan at eta 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 | 4,284,648 | 2,274,535 | 120,321,095 
TOTS N. eaicle's 6 3,999,808 |102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 | 5,672,479 | 2,020,087 | 134,669,734 
DOES eons cteisiyia’s s.« 4,172,704 |105,121,365 | 2,610,947 | 17,874,808 | 3,258,762 1,746,138 | 134,793,527 
BO SOR oo cute ates + 6, 156,227. |103, 806,670 | 2,700,720 | 17,654,463 | 3,195,801 1,834,297 | 135,358,095 
CE ee 7,069,914 |105,503,098 | 3,019,202 | 20,834,907 | 4,313,669 2,559,065 | 143,308,774 
BUS Gace c. 8,112,501 {106,628,854 1,797,490 | 23,430,382 | 3,295,037 | 3,529,451 | 147,921,556 
Ee ie ee 8,271,679 |102, 661,879 1,185,726 | 21,521,472 | 4,549,735 | 4,366,369 | 143,566,386 
oh aes ae 8,860,817 | 98,357,741 1,468,250 | 18,767,937 | 4,639,653 | 5,437,535 | 138,560,381 
BOAO eS 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 4,669,353 6,532,256 | 142,807,787 
CR eee ae 9,527,647 | 96,008,289 306,183 | 20,572,693 | 3,864,466 | 6,926,558 | 141,181,534 
1 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 3Book 


value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 4 Includes other assets. 5 Includes 
statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion 
_._ Department of Insurance. 
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3.—Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Trust 
Doniinion Government, as at Dec. 
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31, 19 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. 


ee 


Capital Reserve Other 
Paid Up. Funds. Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 

Blew 6,001,246 2,541,413 202,427 
yal eosoUucs 1,159,479 233 , 738 
se eel0'82 673,070 1,245,589 287,214 
oped 5, 297; 130 1,275,789 352, 153 
Seen) Os. 20042038 AU OL 415,938 
Seo ORAUe 1,648,464 391, 625 
....| 7,465,876 | 1,908,753 391,975 
5 a RP 1,746,579 167,303 
seee| 0,008,401 1,912,123 46,068 
catceall eal Ra MP RW eRe 1, 908,887 5,674 
....| 8,796,479 | 1,918,567 169,390 
5 bball Gh GeRAOUE 2,261,890 184, 153 
..e-| 9,666,449 2,313,464 393 , 932 
....| 9,824,031 2,653,673 443,377 
...-| 10,424,249 2,877, 766 549,905 
...-| 10,512,879 3,325,020 257,288 
...-| 10,260,025 3,431,538 718,240 
....| 10,493, 608 3,478, 889 629,215 
...-| 10,601, 822 3,461, 760 457,518 
...-| 10,630,336 3,555,585 444,302 
....| 10,652,618 3,746, 260 591,103 
....| 10,590,333 3,744,068 855, 284 


Total. 


$ 


8,794, 986 
6, 700,345 
7,206,473 
6,925,072 
8, 159,758 
9,391,563 


9,766, 104 
9,446,659 
9, 636,592 
9,687,310 
10, 884,436 


11,969,661 
12,373,845 
12,921,081 
13,851,920 
14,095, 187 


14,409, 803 
14,601,712 
14,521, 100 
14, 630, 223 
14,989,981 
15, 189, 685 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Real 
Estate. 


Govern- 
ment, 
Muni- 
cipal 
and 
School 
Securities 
Owned. 


Stocks. 


14-35. 


Companies Chartered by the 


Borrowed 
Money, etc. 


$ 


1,948,414 
606, 005 
620,470 
731,220 
676,379 
616,378 


561,265 
499, 264 
329, 827 
832,724 
766, 783 


232,813 
580,380 
571,279 
741,364 
325,914 


294,897 
464,719 
368, 279 
206,372 
246,466 
126,461 


Cash 
on 
Hand 
and in 
Banks. 


es hee PSS ee eS | eS ee ee ee 


Loans. 
On On On 
Year. Real Real Stocks 
Estate, | Estate, and 
First Second Securi- 
Liens. Liens. ties. 
$ $ $ 

1914. 5,189,797 113,095} 557,625 
1915. 3,972,520 102,395 647,524 
1916.. 3,906,986] 544,747) 374,392 
1917.. 3,993,484] 297,387} 253,781 
1918.. 3, 933, 962 101, 784 294,472 
1919. 4,432,455| 557,171] 496,769 
1920. 4,736,064 - 512,800 
1921. 4,408,914 - 344,302 
1922. 5,254,434 - 391,475 
1923.. 5,402,752 - 375, 129 
1924.. 5,114, 753 - 446,001 
1925! 5,143,123 - 618,250 
19261 5,450,907 - 580,128 
19271 5,668,574 - 977,514 
19281 5,651,201 - | 1,156,698 
19291 5,652,084 — | 1,121,536 
1930! 5,573,596 — | 1,183,298 
19311 6,034, 794 — | 1,035,169 
19321 6,057,336 - 628 , 586 
19331 5,413,800 ~ 706,146 
19341 5,034, 509 - 973 , 532 
19351 5, 162,632 - 666,465 


eo 


For footnotes see end of table. p. 915. 


701,564 
908, 618 
973 ,022 
1,048, 682 
1,551,673 


1,969, 737 
2,091,322 
2,140,344 
2,148,354 
1,959,581 


2,049,285 
2,140,792 
2,306,950 
2,655,924 
3,008,327 
3,163,130 


$ 


787,400 
876,760 
1,116,110 
1,145,815 
1,839,000 
2,170,618 


2,500, 942 
2,400,914 
1,584,234 
1,656,304 
1,598,971 


2,323,064 
2,318,344 
1,993,823 
2,808, 630 
3,228, 722 


3,176,348 
3,211, 183 
3,105,079 
3,418,374 
3,681, 872 
3,591,823 


349, 294 
253,779 
264, 186 
292,564 
336, 818 


432,956 
477,917 
494,083 
495,094 
425,077 


458,392 
488,995 
447,940 
451,552 
454,975 
471,431 


179, 928 
172,448 
266,964 
173, 130 
724,689 
706, 763 


576,125 
603 , 618 
473,687 
481,672 
524,368 


203,431 
705,064 
804,469 
917,019 
659,466 


732,025 
551,595 
773,537 
624, 363 
667,932 
1,008, 869 


——_—————_- 


3,033,756 
1,529,522 
1,585,513 
1,789,364 
1,936,365 
1,635,773 


847,463 
1,317,785 
1,412,205 
1,573,406 
2,483,675 


1,763,355 
1,571,595 
1, 603 , 906 
1,589, 288 
1,623,031 


1,779,338 
1,996,819 
2,042,228 
2,081,259 
2,080,072 
1,906,543 


$ % 


10,743,400 
7,306,350 
7,826,943 
7,656, 292 
8,836,137 _ 

10,007,941 


10,327,369 
9,945,923 
9,966,419 

10,520,034 

11,651,219 - 


12,202,474 
12,954, 225 
13,492,360 
14,593,284 ~ 
14,421,101 


14,704, 700 | 
15,066,431 
14,889,379 
14,836,595 
15,236,447 
15,316,146 


ye cecal 


= | 
9,861,601 
7,301, 169 | 
7,794,712 
7,652,961 
8,830,272 
9,999,549 


10, 224, 252 | 
10,237,930 
10,353,243 
10,830,509 — 

12,056,259 


12,453,916 
13,195,277 
13,682,713 
14,766,284 
14,669,497 
14,952,282 
15,459,347 
15,361,656 — 
15,351,418 
15,901,219 
15,970,893 


eee = 
A 
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3.—Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-35—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
$< ————— eee 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Year. Interest and Total. 
Principal.2 | Due and Total. Agency 
Accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
RRA ae re NPAT Ree Me Oe Sala wie ool eras sich iads ics 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468 || 29,832,343 | 38,392,811 
DODGE ee Lat ante a ened. oe 9,727,099 - 9,727,099 || 31,002,934 || 40,730,033 
BELG Sete IEP try Sina Batiste Arey a Valsag che /auctl, 10,405,318 - 10,405,318 |] 36,756,902 47,162,220 
ES Oia itty Ga a al Si oa ae a 11,149,958 — | 11,149,958 |) 38,141,389 || _ 49,291,347 
BUCS Oe SR Let BE cons tichoe batet.« detewink 12,743,379 - | 12,743,379 || 56,194,857 || 68,938,236 
DOA SO weg AD. dds pete Me eee a. of) 197045672 -. | 12,704,672 || 52,084,047 || 64,788,719 
BODO oe 4 eee. Mth k ck OE Ee a ie ne 9,339,070 - 185,971 | 9,475,041 || 57,225,303 || 66,700,344 
OPA Coes Sx ely Bi oat We ob sg cai el el le 8,424, 128 125,514 8,549,642 || 79,252,639 87,802,281 
DD iacesa ese OAs det: Seca cues: sbevalamlon bani oie 8,473,720 126,868 | 8,600,588 || 92,449,298 || 101,049,886 - 
MDC aee Ee MO SER Cod cteca na ccs cumcee ec 10,306, 767 178,096 | 10,484,863 ||102, 764,835 || 113,249,698 
~ 

TEE cote) Sp) eal a eee ee 14,027,120 133,583 | 14,160,703 ||123,082,289 || 137,242,992 
MERE SONG RR Rae ete lots c baeeS 15,897,339 - | 15,897,339 |/131,420,502 || 147,317,841 
BG Porte pea etgo nil os sseavfsrecd oe che Sisvscc a 17,979,412 — | 17,979,412 |1189,777,235 || 157,756,647 
et Aen PTE RES Scar ice he ccyoe are eh rieceionnon 22,464,753 - 22,464,753 |1161,040,061 || 183,504,814 
BOS ae MASE ale «leew... PEE eebTe 24,105,724 — | 24,105,724 202,655,185 || 226,760,909 
PIQUE SANNA ck chee ae: 24,465, 263 — | 24,465,263 ||210,005, 726 || 234,470,989 
Mee ies cr ties sativa eh oleprocxscvevatutopowm haere. 26,408,829 - 26,408,829 ||205, 282,593 || 231,691,422 
JUDD LR wn slant greon ate ations Seentenirid i Ciel Mere 25, 718,221 - 25,718,221 215,698,469 |) 241,416,690 
Pe ites) NESE Tae Piste Sot 25,222,913 - 25,222,913 |215, 702,235 || 240,925,148 
Ba Lae Ieee Seton. tron hale Wnustokes ec ciceons he tenoieihek 27,396, 708 - | 27,396,708 |225,484,151 || 252,880,859 
TRY CRISES One Se eee oF ES Pee. ee ae 31,651,057 — | 31,651,057 230,230,283 || 261,881,340 
MI SO Mem EE Snes eiharc corte gion we cee cn: 34,707,091 — | 34,757,391 242,594,310 || 277,351, 701 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. 2 Includes money in trust for investment amounting to 
$2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917, and $5,170,463 in 1918; corres- 
ponding amounts are included under the heading ‘‘Estate, Trust and Agency Funds” for the years 1920 to 
1985. The figures for 1919 are not available. 


Section 2.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development since 191! are illustrated by the sales of Canadian bonds 
by classes, shown in Table 4. (The figures are reproduced from the Monetary 
Times Annual, 1937.) In the first part of this table, the bonds sold in each year 
are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion or Provincial 
‘Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other corporations, while in the 
second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according to sales in 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War, owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 


_ the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1931 than in any 


other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 


-for internal development of the country, public works and Government railways; 


the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for refunding 
former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection with public 
works and railways. 
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Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the “land boom’’, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, that is notice- 
able in the case of provincial bonds. 

Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over $257,- 
000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 1933, this 
being largely due to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. In 1934, 1935, and 1936 substantial recoveries were shown in both classes. 

A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in whieh Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan Campaigns, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are reflected in the latter part of 
Table 4 showing that since 1915 a greatly increased proportion of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. Thus, in 1936, 93-2 p.c. of all bonds 
issued were sold in Canada, 6-7 p.c. in the United States and 0-1 p.c. in the United 


Kingdom. 


4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 


(From the Monetary Times Annual. 


1911-36. 


CLASSES OF BONDS. 


Figures for 1904-10, inclusive, will be found at p. 921 of the 
1933 Year Book.) 


Calendar Year. 


Dominion. 


Provincial. 


Municipal. Railway. Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
[QTR S S eee ene: - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85,611, 265 139,530,885 266, 812,988 
1G 1k wae rad ieee 25,000, 000 25, 639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014,925 130, 124, 069 272,937,982 
LOWS ef ates 34, 066, 666 36, 850, 000 110, 600, 936 65,895, 880 126,381, 813 373,795,295 
TOTAE Has Sa eae 48,666,666 | 56,100,000 79, 133,996 59,719, 000 29,315,405 272,935, 067 
1:9 ;1:5)2 Siok rotons 170, 000, 000 48,105, 000 67,393,328 33,675, 000 15,933,000 335,106,328 
1916S ates cee 175, 000, 000 33,173, 000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 356, 882,542 
WOU oe. el erst 650, 000, 000 15,300, 000 24,189,079 17,700,000 18, 850, 000 726,039,079 
LOIS Eee eee 689, 016, 000 18, 605, 000 43,570,361 19, 600, 000 4,565,000 775,356, 361 
LO 1G Ne Serre 753, 000, 000 52,374, 000 26, 274,089 35,359, 133 42,930,000 909 , 937 , 222 
1920 ceaxt.cteartyer: - 125,993,000 56,371,391 96,500, 000 46,050,276 324.914, 667 
TOQUE See. AeA - - 160,745, 400 84,776,931 96,733, 000 61,335, 825 403,591, 156 
1922 cite © BReciatetes 200, 000, 000 114,918,000 87,088,877 13,505, 100 76,885,500 492,397,477 © 
(903 UL aterneeeaeent 200, 000, 000 106, 279, 000 83, 686, 422 27,500, 000 97,352,320 514,817,742 
NOD4 «255, ae pene 175, 000, 000 89, 640, 000 88,731, 612 157,375, 000 69,179,180 579,925,792 
L925 eae a ee 169 , 333,333 106,970, 000 46, 218,987 40,925, 195 120, 085, 833 483 533,348 
1920 isto Pas ee 105, 000, 000 76, 633 , 267 65, 020, 194 34,500, 000 250,919, 200 532,072,661 
GOS Sites clears 45,000, 000 114,795,500 72,742,114 80, 000, 000 289 , 680, 067 602,217,681 
192 She iiss eee - 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396, 000 285 ;083 , 000 453,592,088 
1920 9 oo, Srietaat - 119,960, 500 98 , 667, 809 199, 200, 000 243 ,330, 600 661, 158,909 
LOSOS es foe Pres 140, 000, 000 160, 004, 000 109 , 648, 068 137, 238,000 220, 355, 000 767, 245, 063 
£03 Tied Wane eee 858, 109, 300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121,750, 000 59,432,000 | 1,250,820,571 
1932.54 5oe8emaes 226, 250, 000 128, 217, 000 95,600, 632 12,500, 000 10,550, 000 473,117,632 
LORS SAS: Apes ce ok 440, 000, 000 82,889, 000 41,282,543 1,000, 006 4,385, 000 569, 556,513 
ORY Reema a oioree 400, 000, 000 139,868,000 | 24,690, 132 32,500, 000 40, 902, 696 637, 960, 828 
LOS Bt Aeros aie: 739,300, 000 123 , 407,000 44,793,200 48 , 400, 000 60, 605, 700 1,016, 505,900 
1986 eee 793,000, 000 118, 735, 000 34,356, 087 133, 000, 000 202,983,224 | 1,282,074,311 
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4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 


1911-36—concluded. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 
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calendar years 


Sold Sold in Sold in 
Calendar Year. in United United Total. 
Canada. States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 
UHL" | eee: a Ile tae aie ial iced aa 44,989,878 17,553, 967 204, 269, 143 266, 812,988 
Bah ADS SSR I ees WE oat Oo mee 2 ae a 37,735, 182 30, 966,406 204 , 236,394 272,937,982 
DR BR a PE Oe eer ee ar ee 45,603,753 50, 720, 762 277,470, 780 373,795,295 
LOE OM RENEE re er ee 82,999, 860 53,944,548 185,990, 659 272,935,067 
MOLD et ak Rt ae SRS A Reber tc. lt ece 115,325,914 178 , 606, 114 41,175,000 335, 106,328 
UGA OR Ua Ne yee rich a ck ny 102,938,778 206, 943,764 47,000,000 356, 882,542 
RON Mena Petia pe ety herr Tey Fare i ey tek oe, 546,330,714 174, 708 ,365 5,000,000 726,039,079 
LOU ogee Cee cee le eel 4 eis ee 727,446,361 33,310,000 14,600,000 775,356,361 
LVAD See ee ee eS YL rl) UT oe Y 705,385,419 199,446,670 5,105,133 909 , 937, 222 
LUA @ oo aed ok SOS Ee ree ee 101, 830, 667 223,084 , 000 - 324,914, 667 
{hE sayy ali ane 00 ae ly al ieee math | Stent belle 213 326,543 178, 113,613 12,151,000 403,591,156 
hee Tea es eae a oe gee ae ene ee 250, 184, 984 242,212,493 = 492,397,477 
RYE, oS Ely arte ne, te ne ee ae ee 427, 868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 514,817,742 
TUZG Meee, Ree anes far chad he 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3,622,500 579,925, 792 
OE, SMP rece HPN Snel, Sess Ee cobs og See 271,251,682 181,870,000 30,411,666 483 , 533,348 
LU COEPEEN TR Sect ie ee 263, 862,718 259, 209,943 9,000, 000 532,072,661 
LARS. LALA GAOL Le Ge eee i i eae aes eee 373,637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602,217,681 
LS COME ERE ORE re ee ee Se eee i ee. 278,080,088 159,512,000 16,000,000 453 , 592.088 
UC OURS sfc Oe oie cee Meee hls See meee means Oe ee 378,395,909 263, 654 , 000 19, 109,000 661, 158, 909 
NR oe re ee SCY oe tee Ae 368, 868, 063 393 , 632,000 4,745,000 767,245,063 
LIEN. Sh sea arenetetieneaetine- a Jualant a4 « 30 5 setae Mh Fon 1,090, 800,571 155,920,000 4,100,000 | 1,250,820,571 
LAUD P Ig adel eas Oke Oe eS A ema a ee a 811,452), 682 81,015,000 14,350,000 473, 117,632 
OS RENN Chote i. 0 ten aA Me erliete Maitapelagl bet 434,556,513 60,000, 000 75,000, 000 569,556,513 
LOO Ae eat: Se SE AE A LM tikes be!) AP 2 529, 630, 828 50,000,000 58,330,000 637,960, 828 
DS) gee ENR Serre eIW ch g S Dich sare cocel oos kos 853,940, 900 162,065,000 500,000 | 1,016,505, 900 
LSE Die Ragen peeetannil table alam tith HAE Se te Bae 1,194,824 311 86,000,000 1,250,000 | 1,282,074,311 


Section 3.—Corporation Dividends. 
(From the Financial Post Busines$ Year Book.) 

The 1936 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $260,641,000, com- 
pared with $213,015,000 in 1935, or a gain of 22-3 p.c. The 1936 dividend dis- 
bursements amounted to nearly double those of 1933, the lowest year of the depres- 
sion in this respect. Of the total disbursements for the year, mining companies 
accounted for $85 millions, or 32-6 p.c. In Table 5 below there is given an eight-vear 
record of aggregate monthly dollar payments and yearly totals for all companies 
paying dividends in Canada. 


5.—Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies, 1929-36. 


Month. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
7 2 ier 27,264 30,310 27,959 20,401 13, 855 14,417 14,785 16, 032 
Pebruary.......... 5,057 7,946 5,101 4,095 3,336 3, 783 3,496 4,311 
BO ees ova s. 14,735 22,771 24,377 18,945 16,754 17, 267 9,440 19,176 
ee 29,615 32,635 32,127 21,274 11,602 12, 266 14,621 16,161 
| an 5, 706 6,681 5,301 4,674 2,931 4,793 4,026 3,332 
ieee 25,592 33,847 28, 899 19,343 17,497 41,939 55,292 61,333 
{SS ee 27,606 29,301 21,908 16,008 12,672 16,433 18, 680 23,408 
mugust. 0... oe 4,406 7,037 4,967 4,392 3,260 4,464 4,362 3,580 
| September......... 22,543 23, 669 19,765 16,049 14,271 9,732 12,315 14,610 
October........... 34,180 35, 886 24,452 15,920 11,807 13,849 14,801 16,018 
November........ 6,072 6, 738 4,756 3,652 3,656 4,188 3,601 4,680 
December......... 35,771 47,921 26,739 20, 209 23,038 42,639 57,596 78, 000 
Totals.......| 238,547 | 284,642 | 226,351 | 164,962 134,679 | 185,770 | 213,015 260, 641 
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Section 4.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 


the outbreak of the Great War. During the first eleven years after Confederation, — 


the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the 
latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation 
was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was ‘‘pegged” or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, borrowing in the United 


States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the 


United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘“unpegged”’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, ex- 
change was brought practically back to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold 
payments in 1925 and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges 


were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate — 


discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange resulting from. this discount 
persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. 
Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered 
intervals. Fluctuations since September, 1931, are dealt with below. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.*—Because of Canada’s close | 


financial and commercial relationships with the United Kingdom and the United 
States, Canadian exchange rates are influenced to a large extent by the London and 


New York markets. The United Kingdom buys much more from Canada than 


Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards the trade between 
Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a supply of bills on 
London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations in the United 
Kingdom. By offering these for sale for United States funds in London or New 
York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and the amount 
of gold transfers is thereby greatly reduced. The volume of sterling exchange on 


Canadian account thus passed to the New York market does not greatly influence — 
New York rates of sterling exchange under normal conditions; on the contrary, — 


the volume of the New York-London transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian | 


rates along with them. 

In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. ‘This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
the United Kingdom found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, 
only a very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were 
left with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The 
decision of the United Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted 
in a sharp depreciation of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, 


oF a cis by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.8.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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and fluctuated broadly with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the 
ranks of gold standard currencies on April 19, 1933. 


Since that time major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a gold basis, but was de- 
valued at 59-06 p.c. of its former gold parity (134 grains or 3k oz. of gold to the dollar 
as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries following 
suit at irregular intervals until the final break-up of the European gold “bloc” in 
September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
were the last to abandon post-war gold standards established between 1925 and 1927. 
During 1936, the United States dollar and the Canadian dollar fluctuated narrowly 
about par, while the £ sterling declined in the latter half of the year until it also 
approached its old New York and Montreal parity of $4-866. With the exception of 
the last three months of the year, when readjustments within the former gold “bloc” 
were occurring, 1936 exchange fluctuations were unusually narrow. 


6.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1935 and 1936. 


Nore.—The noon rates in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based have been supplied by the 
Bank of Canada. 


oh pa eu. Belgium. bye te Denmark. Finland. 
Month. ound. chilling. Belga. Kione. . Krone. Markka, 
Par 4-8666 -1407 -1390 0296 2680 0252 


oo: ICC Or | | | LS 


1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. 


oe | OO OOOO OO | | | | | | OL 


PARUATY oes seerelee the sc 3:904| 3-973 188 188] -233) -169 042 042 219 222 022 022 
SPODIUATY: oe dostee css Seas 38-901) 3-995 188 189} -234) -170 042 042 218 223 022 022 
Werols Ferg, 2 eaineee os 3-853] 3-983 191 189} +231) -170 043 042 216 222 021 022 
SATIET Wie sfocisitis ts eettie 3-882] 3-974 189 188] .-171| -170 042 042 217 222 021 022 
May...... BS ere ae ear oe 3-910} 3-984 188 188} -170) -170 042 042 219 222 022 022 
PUNO AHI uae as kee 3-949] 4-026 189 188} -170} -170 042 042 221 225 022 022 
DULY. see ede eee sabe sks 3-969] 4-022 189 189} -170) -169 042 042 222 224 022 022 
August..... ee COC 3-981} 4-021 190 188} -170 169 042 041 223 224 022 022 
NONLOIMIDOM: sumer csc c's 3-976) 4-031) -190 189] -170) -169) -042 041 Doe 225] -022 022 
October...... YU ee Agee oo 3-982} 3-918] +191] -187| -171} -168} -042| -037) -222] -219] -022] -022 
ING VODICE s< sisi devecs:ss aye 3-982] 3-905] +190) +187} -171) -169} -042] -035] -222] -218} -022| -9022 
MecemDersssscscicceses.> 3-980} 3-924] +189} -187] -170] -169} -042} -035] -222]/ -219] -022 - 
ne eer ee Ee ee es EE eee ee ee I lee ie 

France. Germany. | Holland. Ttaly. Norway. Spain. 

Franc. Reichs- Guilder. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 

Month. mark. 
Par 0392 -2382 -4020 -0526 -2680 +1930 


-_- er eee | | | | "=" 


1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. 


POMBE Ss fats oh Wo aes oe 066) -066) +400} -404) -674| -682) -085) -080} -246} +249] -137] -137 
RUMSEY dh cis nine « odes «ys 066) -067) +402} +406} -667/ -685) -085] -080} +246] -251] -137) -138 
TES aire a ah onion v2 ob 067| +066) -408) +405} -686] -684] -084] -080] -243] +250] -139} -138 
Pe ade ois Bhs onlay 066) -066) -405) +404] -678) +682) +083] -079] -244) +250) -138} -137 
PAV peti Re te aah «vie ie « 066} -066} -403} -404} -678] -678} -083} -079] +246] -250| +137) -137 
es a 066} -066} +405) +404) -680) -679) -083} -079} -249) +253) +137] +137 
OLA ASS oy 066} -066} -405) +404} +682] -681) -083|} -079} -250| +253] -138] -137 
August, 2.5. fobs OE -066} -066) +405} +402} -680) +679} -082} -079] -251| +253] -138] -137 
September.............'. -067| -065) +406) +401) -681} +667} -082| -079] +250) -253} -138] -137 
ORI Eaaiy self ime aes 8S = -067} +047) +408] -402} -687) +536] -082) -055) -250). -246] -139 = 
November.:............ 067} -046} +407). -402} -685| -539) ,-082] -053) -250| -245) -138 = 
December............-. 067; -047} +406) -402} -684] -545) -082| -053} -250} -246] -138 = 


For footnote see end of table, p. 920, 
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6.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1935 and 1936— a 
concluded. 7 
a a nN 
Sweden Switzer- Argentina. Brazil. Mexico. | Hong Kong. 
Krona. land. Peso. Milreis.? Peso. Dollar, 
Month. Franc. (paper.) 
Par 2680 +1930 +4244 -1196 4985 30001 
1935. | 1936. | 19385. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Apna Sue aa woeheoace 952| -256| +323) -327| +251) -272 - 055| +278) -278| +434] -322 
Robriaryas sh Wee. 959| -257| -324| -330| -258| -275| —| -057| -279| -277| -448| -328 
Warcliie Ge. pease 949| .257| -329| -329| - -257| -275| -063| -057| -280| -278| +489) -326 
eit See ee eee 951| -256| -326| -327| -258| -276| -062| -057| -279| -279| -536| -326 
nyu se oko Gane the: 953| -257| +324 -324| -259| -276| -056| -056| -278) -278| -601} -325 
Tone, Ae te 955} -260| -327| -325| -265| -277| -055| -057| -278| -278| -586| -324 
Tubes. hehe Poe ae 956] -259| +328} -328) -267| -273| -055| -058| -278| -278| -539) +322 
Auguste eee aie ae "957| +259; -328| -326| -270| -278| -054| -058| -278) -278| -507) -312 
September..........-++- ‘0571 -260/ -328| -317| +273} -283| -055| -059| +280) -278| -508] -312 
Oepober on ky Geta. "957; -253| -330/ -230| -276| -277| -057| -059| +281) -277| -498| -310 
November..........-+- ‘957; .252| -328| -230| -274| -277| -056| -059) 281] -277| -370| -304 
Deceiberanc’ ne -057|  -253|  -327| -230| -275| -298| -056| -059) -280) -277| -329| -305 
ods ec Leyes (eld beelhe wie doe SS eee 
India. Japan. Shanghai. London. New York. 
Month Rupee. Yen. Dollar. Sterling. Dollar. 
Par 3650 -4985 -41671 4-8666 1-00 | 
1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. | 1935. | 1936. 1935. | 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Apiibiaibonecmsos ba moEens asGooccedoN -369| -375| +285} -290) -353| -297| 4-887] 4-966) -999 1-001 — 
LAE) oy HUE A ka oioinony cada oie Occ eb .370| -377| -285| -291| +368] -299] 4-883] 4-994) 1 -001} + -999 
Miamelah rivets as ce trestaas bercdate fern errata eaters -365| +3761 -284| +290) +389) -299| 4-825] 4-978 1-010) 1-001 
Aprile prorat: or crreeceteretoners eaieterer= 368 375 286 290| +396] -299| 4-862] 4-967] 1-005) 1-005 
INGER? che cicletec ravers suey ote teseuet-Pereusiensataveno ers Sif! 376 289 291} -412| +298] 4-896) 4-980) 1-002) 1-002 
HVE ae eter SCRE Ge DIET D Orie o.ty 374 380} -292 295| -403| -300| 4-943] 5-033] 1-001} 1-003 | 
Jill De AA ma game SD ASU OOo do suuTAaD °375 379 293 294] -385| +300) 4-967| 5-027| 1-002) 1-001 | 
PNTEOUSLERENS. cto s « « eleine falelelsusienets « ceratels -377| -379| +295] -294| -370| -301| 4-985) 5-027) 1-003 1-000 | 
Septeniber.. 02}... ueke ee eles See .377| -381| +293] +295] +380} -300} 4-970) 5-039) 1-008) 1-000 
(OLs6) 6123 ee domains HAOUO0 occa Ox -375| -370| -291| -286| -364| -294] 4-978] 4-897 1-014] 1-000 | 
> INovember. ser sore. <a entree ete -375| -369| -290| -285| +299] -295| 4-978) 4-882) 1-011 +999 | 
PECOmDEL.c dee wes ees tee: wey -376| -371| -290| -285| -297| -296| 4-976| 4-904| 1-009 -999 | 


1 Par rate given is that recognized in pre-war years, no post-war financial readjustment having been © 
effected. 2 Free market rates. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.* 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former ‘‘Province of Canada’’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (3) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word ‘“‘companies”’ as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies and exchanges which transact the business of insurance. 
The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes (1) and (3) above 
may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registered{t by the Dominion, 
but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected 
in companies of class (3) even though not registered, if the insurance is effected 
without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if an office is not main- 
tained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected and losses may be 
adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as “unlicensed insurance’. 
Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province of incorporation, 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province subject to 
compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion laws, may be 
granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their business to the 
province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few only have been 
granted Dominion registration. - 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance Com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of 
their solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
which may be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932, as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Pranch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


*The statistics of Fire, Life and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) by W. M. Dickson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


tPrior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the “‘licensing’’ of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provide for ‘‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in substance. 


tThe Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 Geo. V, c. 46), The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 George V, c. 47). 
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Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statemeat, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
- the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 


show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures — 


‘ to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for “out of Canada” business. 


The statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 


and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, - 


credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 


herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, ~ 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) — 


business transacted in other provinces. 


Returns for “unlicensed insurance’, above referred to, were required under 


Section 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and statistics 


compiled from these returns were published in the Canada Year Book, prior to 
the 1933 edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held uncon- 
stitutional by the Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court 


of the King’s Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete | 
and were not published in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at — 


the 1932 session of Parliament, a section analogous to Section 16 was enacted, 
applicable to unlicensed insurance and the information was, therefore, revived in 


the 1934-35 edition. This information is, however, no longer required from such 


companies and has been again dropped. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 


chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 


annuities are sold. 
Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 


Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which commenced _| 


business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business” 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and. local mana-_ 


gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 


any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
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it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominioa licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the tna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 


_menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836, respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1935, shows that at that date there were 242 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 52 were Canadian, 68 were British 
and 122 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 


were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada— 


11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to almost 79 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the operations of indi- 
vidual companies for the year 1935 follow. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1935, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $8,782,698,- 
099,* while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$1,644,023,953. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1935, with 
Dominion and provincial companies was $10,426,722,052. 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922, and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
of fire insurance has decreased by 56-25 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1935, while in Tables 3, 4 


and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 


years 1930 to 1935, classified by nationality of companies. A further summary of 


*According to preliminary figures, fire insurance in force in companies registered by the Dominion 
increased by $460,745,150 in 1936. 
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business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 1934 and 1935, showing 
premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. Fur- 
ther, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and provincial 
licensees is given in Table 7. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1936. 


Net Percent- 


Amount Premiums pes a age of ee ee ae Premiums ee pies: 
Year. in Force at aria: during be be Taken Charged | 109 of 
Ind of Year. Veke Year. Nada during Year. Thereon. |{ngurance. 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ 
TS 00 escent. ace 188,359, 809 1, 785,539 1, 027, 720 57-56 171,540, 475 1 1 
1870 191,549, 586 1,916,779 1, 624, 837 84-77 199, 102,070 1 1 
Tle cee 228,453, 784| 2,321,716) 1,549,199] 66-73] «244, 437, 172 1 1 
1872. 251.722.940| 2.628,710| 1.909.975 72-66, —«- 277,387,271 1 1 
is7aney et 278,754,835} 2.968416] 1,682,184 55-671 271,095,928 1 1 
[7a Es 306,844,219] 3.522.303) 1,926,159] 54-68} 329, 178,974 1 
1875 eb eee 364,421,029] 3,594,764| 2,563,531] 71-31] + ~—«- 331,098,419 1 
1876 404, 608, 180 3,708, 006 2,867, 295 77-33 401, 148, 747 1 l 
1877 420,342, 681 3,764, 005 8,490,919 225-58 385, 736, 566 3,817,360 0-99 
US 7S: atasiee ae 409, 899, 701 3,368, 430 1, 822, 674 54-11 359, 847, 757 8, 723,580 1-35 
DSO eee tee ceo 407,357,985 3,227,488 2,145, 198 66-47 360, 704, 419 3,608,501 1-00 
LSS ate oot 411,563,271 3,479,577 1, 666, 578 47-90 384, 051, 861 3,958,437 1:03 
1881 462,210,968} 3,827,116) 3,169,824 82-83] 441,416,238] 4,414, 728) 1-00 
1882 526, 856,478 4,229,706 2,664, 986 63-01 478,044,416 4,850,717 1-01 
1SS3 ae eee 572, 264,041 4,624,741 2,920, 228 63-14 513, 580, 302 5,379, 950 1-05 
1S844-3.5... ata 605, 507, 789 4,980,128 3, 245,323 65-16 513, 983 , 378 5,934,773 1-15 
188542. cee 611,794,479 4,852,460 2,679, 287 55-22 486, 002, 908 5, 684, 758 1-17 
LSB6 FB 586,773, 022 4,932,335] 3,301;388 66-93 505,752,907) ~ 5,854,172 1-16 
LSS fee ee a 634, 767,337 5,244, 502 3,403,514 64-90 532, 757, 088 6, 145, 188 1-15 
LSS tee em oe 650, 735, 059 5, 437, 263 3,073, 822 56-53 541, 580, 007 6, 390, 296 1-18 
SSO terre 684.538,378 5,588, 016 2,876,211 51-47 572, 782, 104 6, 628, 336 1-16 
LSS OWE. eee. 720, 679, 621 5, 836, 071 3, 266, 567 55-97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 1- 
i ee 759,602,191} 6,168,716] 3,905,697;  63-31| 623,418,422] 7,248,495 1-16 
LEO 2ek : teers ay 821,410, 072 6,512,327 4,377,270 67-22 687, 175, 688 8, 086, 503 1-18 
1893 814, 687, 057 6,793,595 5, 052, 690 74-37 687, 604, 239 8,115,594 1-18 
1894. 836, 067, 202 6, 711,369 4,589, 363 68-38 653, 589, 428 8,158, 033 1-25 
1L8O5es wares. ot 837, 872, 864 6, 943, 382 4,993,750 71-92 667, 639, 048 8, 243, 605 1-23 
1896 845,574, 352 7,075, 850 4,173,501 58-98 669, 288, 650 8,397, 876 1-25 
1897 868, 522,217 7,102,001 4,701, 833 65-69 663 , 698, 309 8,304, 227 1-25 
1898 895,394, 107 12800 lol 4,784, 487 65-09 681, 160, 689 8, 564, 124 1-26 
SOOT nee 936, 869, 668 7,910,492 5, 182, 038 65-51 756, 257, 098 9,316, 685 1-23 
NU es cites ae 992,332,360 8,331, 948 7,774, 293 93-31 808,428,654} 10,031,735 1-25 
1901.. 1,038, 687,619] 9,650,348] 6,774,956, 70-20/ + —-821, 522,854] 11, 688, 958 1-42 
1902. 1,075, 263.168] 10,577,084] 4,152,289] 39-26 —-892049.886| 13/087,251 1-47 
Tie 1, 140/453°716| 11°384.762| 5,870,716, 51-57| —«933,.274.764| 14.038, 182 1-50 
1904. 1,215,013,931) 138,169,882} 14,099,534 107-06 1,002,305,105) 16,006,969 1-60 
190 S59, ost 1,318, 146,495) 14,285,671 6, 000, 519 42-00 1, 140,095,372} 18,262,037 1-60 
1906.. 1,443, 902,244) 14,687,963 6,584, 291 44.83 1,210,099,865} 18,554,730 1-53 
LOOT. aes 1,614,703,536} 16,114,475 8,445, 041 52-41 1,364, 204,991) 20,492,863 1-50 
LO08) ak eee 1,700, 708, 263) 17,027,275| 10,279,455 69-37 1,466, 294,021) 21,968,432 1-50 
1909... 1,863, 276,504) 17,049,464 8, 646, 826 50-72 1,579,975, 867) 22,293,633 1-41 
1910.. 2,034,276, 740} 18,725,531) 10,292,393 54-96 1,817,055, 685} 24,684,296 1-36 
19, PRE. 2,279,868,346| 20,575,255 10,936,948] 53-16] —1,987,640,591) 26,867,170 1-35 
1912. 2) 684,355,895] 23,194'518] 12,119,581;  52-25| 2.374" 161,732] 30,639,867 1-29 
1913 3,151,930,389} 25,745,947) 14,003,759 54-39 2,925,200,553} 36,032,461 1-21 
1914, 3,456,019,009} 27,499,158) 15,347,284 55-81 3,104,101,568} 36,185,927 1-17 
1 ON Os oars ok 3,531, 620,802} 26,474,833] 14,161,949 53-49 3,111,552,903] 36,048,345 1-16 
1Figures from 1869-76 not available. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1936—concluded. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 

TOS sss 3, 720, 058, 236 
Lie ee 3,986, 197,514 
P00 Bs 6) rtucr: 4,523,514, 841 
POUG 5 teh 4,923, 024,381 
Ps oe eae Sey 5,969, 872,278 
1991 ee 6, 020, 513, 832 
ee ae 6,348, 637, 436 
LDR Ss. 6, 806, 937, 041 
ie ee 7,224,475, 267 
1928558. 2 7,583, 297, 899 
TOG) fs ee. 8,051,444, 136 
TOO Re on ere 8, 287, 732,966 
TODS eC eee 8, 761,579,512 
IA la al 9,431, 169, 594 
TOS ee 9, 672,996,973 
AOS hen.c tees... 9,544, 641, 293 
$039 55s oe 9,301, 747,991 
1933 9, 008, 262, 736 
1934 xe. See. 8, 804, 840, 676 
TOSDS onions at 8, 782, 698, 099 
OR aia aaa 9 243, 443,249 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year. 


$ 


27, 783, 852 
31,246, 530 
35,954, 405 
40,031,474 
50, 527,937 


47,312,564) 
48,168,310! 
51,169, 250! 
49,833,718} 
51,040, 0751 


52,595,923! 
51,375, 637 ! 
54, 826, 8511 
56, 112, 4571 
52, 646, 5201 


50,342, 669 1 
46,911,9291 
41,573, 9861 
41,468, 1191 
40, 884, 8761 
40, 217, 782 


Losses 
Paid 
during 
Year. 


$ 


15, 114, 063 
16,379, 101 
19,359, 352 
16, 679, 355 
21,935, 387 


27,572, 5601 
32,848, 0201 
32,142, 4941 
29, 186, 9041 
26, 943, 089 


25,705, 9751 
20, 831, 9311 
25,544, 6641 
30, 209, 839! 
30, 427, 9681 


29,938, 4091 
30, 068, 9231 
21.655, 460! 
16,968,030! 
14, 821.4651 
14,072,118 


Percent- 

age of Gas os eae Premiums be agze 

Losses 7 ad aa Charged ral 

to Pre- d pase ee Thereon. I $100 of 

ane. uring Year, nsurance. 

p.c. $ $ $ 

54:40} 3,418, 238,860) 37,231,691 1-09 
52:42} 4,049,059,999) 43,515,822 1-07 
53-84] 4,606,035,056} 48,770,112 1-06 
41-67) 5,423,569,961] 57,577,632 1:06 
43-41 6, 790,670,610} 71,143,917 1:05 
58:28} 6,139,531,168} 68,161,786 1-11 
68-19; 6,471,188,294) 68,347,294 1-06 
62-82} 7,311,835,110) 73,037,471 1-00 
58-57) 6,987,536,461| 71,146,802 1-02 
52-79} 7,646,026,535| 74,679,130 0:98 
48-87) 8,716, 166,834] 81,104,612 0-93 
40-55) 8, 531,189,424] 76,423,855 0-90 
46-57| 9,187,224,958) 80,413,215 0-88 
53°84) 10,791,096,165) 87,317,411 0-81 
57-71} 10,311,193,608] 82,700, 147 0-80 
59-47) 10,789,737,477| 86,741,056 0-80 
64-10} 10,389,649,769| 81,823,235 0-79 
52:09) 10,644,787,101} 78,980,010 0-74 
40-92) 9,506, 703,020) 68,793,7053 0-72 
36-25) 9,641,773,674| 67,596,146 0-70 
34-99} 9,653,437,086! 66,830,404 0-69 


1These figures show premiums written and losses incurred. 


revision. 


2Figures for 1936 are subject to 


3Revised since the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
: Under Dominion Registration, 1935. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 


British’ Cologial. ........2..+ 
British Kimpire. 0.2.6. ..<. 
British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident............ 
Canada Security............ 
Canadian ite.) se) oer os 


Canadian Indemnity........ 
Canadian Surety............ 
Casualty Company.......... 
Commerce Mutual.......... 
Gonsolidated.-...5....2.2- 6. 
Corti erlang....s 66. ie ne. 


Dominion of Canada General 
Keonomical Mutual......... 
BRIN eres ek idee es 
Fire Insurance of Canada... 
General Accident of Canada.. 
Globe Indemnity........... 
OUEST elle che, yee Oren rr 


COTE oy 0 
Pavideon Bay oie... nose 
Imperial Guarantee and Ac- 

CRACK ney orc vieds ye 
Imperial Insurance.......... 


Rate 

Gross Be 

Amount of Premiums ren 
Risks Taken Charged meee . 

during Thereon. BAe 

Year. of 
Risks 
$ $ p.c 

53,464, 465 468, 810 0-88 
308, 400 3,439 1-12 
8,942,041 71,578 0-80 
62,313, 902 507, 049 0-81 
9,155,176 99,437 1-09 
127,100 1,370 1-08 
12, 404, 062 133,741 1-08 
52,392,875 270,817 0-52 
45,335,937 415, 694 0-92 
34, 123, 937 264,576 0-78 
53,455, 069 425, 087 0-80 
37,952,447 263, 279 0-69 
19, 890, 843 147, 865 0-74 
14, 646, 366 104,997 0-72 
8, 607,744 64, 836 0-75 
25,930, 831 617,016 2-38 
16, 264, 875 141,929 0-87 
263, 150 3, 289 1-25 
54,046, 747 451, 886 0-84 
49,176,308 339,421 0-69 
43, 355, 438 395,407 0-91 
11,585,555 102,581 0-89 
60,553, 146 580, 287 0-96 
23,929,381 157, 265 0-66 
58, 236, 671 363 , 560 0-62 
68, 806, 368 701, 483 1-02 
33,992,742 210,938 0-62 
49 .971,413 412,713 0-83 
88,788, 868 446, 250 0:50 
15,448, 753 79,117 0-51 
29, 293, 705 190, 679 0-65 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


193,718 
3,439 
22,253 
336, 467 
64, 438 
—74, 822 
90,753 
134, 557 
161, 195 
133, 213 
313, 832 
130,996 
108, 722 
49, 606 
36,011 
368, 690 
92,543 
3,251 
280, 255 
183, 706 
313, 143 
67,105 
287,378 
80,778 
129, 737 
. 551,356 
102,813 
217, 644 
162,337 


44,772 
98,721 


Net Losses 


Incurred, 
including 


Adjustment 


Expenses. 


66,277 
1,225 
5,966 

98, 280 

18,391 
1, 062 

25,507 

58,320 

58,797 

40,188 

95,728 

48, 622 

37,138 

16,720 
5,440 

130, 667 

40, 059 

3,472 
100, 476 
41,574 
100, 180 
24,534 
132, 083 

36, 185 

52,362 

94,185 

34,799 

80,370 

65,520 


12,592 
48,960 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Incurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten, 
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°9.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1935—continued. 


Rate of Percent 
Gross Pre- Net Losses | age of 
Amount of Premiums | Miums Net Incurred, | Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged per Premiums including {Incurred 
during Thereon. cent Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. of Expenses. | mlums 
Risks Written 
Canadian Companies— $ $ Lo $ $ DE 
concluded. 
Wemes Mutital eevee tier = 3,403,330 41,946 1-23 40, 637 22,787| 56-07 
Liverpool-Manitoba........- 82,457,501 575, 731 0-70 207,579 83,779} 40-36 
London and _ Lancashire 

Guarantee: tthe eee 10, 240, 840 79,539 0-78 37, 130 5,522 14-87 
Tondon-Canadasee. «ar 26,813,969 211,000 0-79 120,307 43,410 36-08 
Mercantile ce aesies- -pietree 42,541,610 228,041 0-54 115,873 30,502 26°32 
National-Liverpool.......... 36,713, 967 269, 084 0-73 103, 789 41,890 40-36 
North: Him pitesn strict © -cientor 28, 695, 204 270,998 0-94 129,145 44,185 34-21 
North West Fire............ 21, 088, 347 Arey 0-81 67, 169 24,498} 36-47 
@ccidentaleiee nes eee ss 37,810, 192 269, 467 0-71 127,966 38,558] 30-13 
Pacific Coasts. facia os ee. 34, 036, 149 203,719 0-60 94,600 27,262 28-82 
Pictou County cee. cnccaeties 1,083,425 8,246 0:76 8,187 4,780} 58-01 
PAONECEL... Seno aaeeeie. Nees 27,259, 622 217,272 0-80 91,315 36, 855 40-36 
Portage la Prairie........... 41,847,890 658,521 1-57 328, 783 190,878} 58-06 
MNCD EC arrests omopepewielee euielo 39, 722, 712 306, 640 0-77 130,145 43,679 33-56 
RG elian GOyictrce 0 cestete crerevoetore ket 19, 836,324 141,595 0-71 78,251 16,586 21-20 
Scottish Canadian........... 17,695, 675 133,348 0-75 72,219 27,810} 38-51 
Security National........... 8,519,544 69,158 0-81 34, 620 5, 026 14-52 
rans-Canaaa seas siete 72,600 1,127 1-55 —111,748 4,562 - 
Wiapitineess coment ct: 2,310,618 47,762 2-07 44,385 14, 868 33°49 
Wa wanes ...c. cms sien ocneier 143,976,547 1,485,297 1-08 1,029,272 351,558 34-16 © 
Westeritt +. .-0 ue eee 104, 968, 750 712,928 0-68 461, 666 134,230] 29-08 

Totals, Canadian. .| 1,773,859,131 14,539,547 0-82 7,899,901 2,768,904) 35-05 

British Companies. 

IAMNiaNCe sce otieciioe rit 74,973,288 415,956 0-55 363, 629 139,496] 38-36 
Anelo-ScoOttis license sic bi-trele-s' 82,204,115 216,521 0-67 121, 699 36, 938 30-35 
INCAS leis Oh ohio cuties tanner 96, 238,391 611, 872 0-64 467,922 174, 894 37-38 
Bankers and Traders........ 5, 803, 533 50, 816 0-88 42,940 19, 088 44-45 
British and European........ 11,924, 000 112,776 0-95 40, 299 14, 699 36-48 
British@rowns- oe. coke © lk 63,442, 038 366,573 0-58 264, 806 95,712 36°14 
British General... -ch fee 25,544,492 193,704 0-76 67,165 26,473 39-42 
British: law ac teri seeder 32,658, 006 136,125 0-42 68, 265 17, 669 25-88 
British Oakes Maen eae cote 13,652, 236 118,476 0-87 100, 734 36, 619 36-35 
British Lraderss.ce-eseeeee 89,441, 774 530, 221 0-59 156,305 52,845 33°81 
Ca ledonianiaias.seentee cae ee 47,165, 767 356, 718 0-76 283, 837 124, 094 43-72 . 
Garand Generalan. ose beer 35, 634, 034 233,979 0-66 141,992 60, 148 42-36 
Contralite tie in cee eae 33,771,307 271, 144 0-80 103, 789 41,890 40-36. 
Century Insurance........... 59,755,596 358, 812 0-60 176,404 45,459 25-77 
Ghia. eh eh epee 13,474,302 83, 972 0-62 25,001 7,787| 30-69 
Commercial Union Assur- 

ANCE HERE eee: 225,773,483 ERE BY 0-77 646, 054 243,831) 37-74 
Gormbilly ee ee a eee ne 42,144, 637 260, 085 0-62 224, 567 71,685 31-92 
Eagle Star and British Do- 

WiNIOUSHS ere ee 68, 140, 266 371, 803 0:55 293, 153 102,139) 34-84 
Employers’ Liability........ 134, 805, 187 764, 188 0-57 530, 328 203, 684 38-41 
Essex and Suffolk........... 23,541, 158 171, 735 0-73 59, 803 21,422 35-82 
PUX@OSS 7 eh Wes cay ses aa teceeeenst 2,030,615 14,378 0-71 12, 688 0-01 
General Accident Fire and 

iter, See ae he os eee 75,513,908 421,127 0-56 305, 852 92,991} 30-40 
Guardian Assurance......... 122,007,701 983, 831 0-81 765, 186 260,475 34-04 
Guildhallet Acs. = gee! 25,249,748 137, 602 0.54 68,574 27,000 39°3¢m 
Indemnity Marine........... Nil Nil - Nil Nil - 
Law, Union and Rock....... 59,316, 826 345, 820 0-58 285,900 83,301 29-14 
Legal and General.......... 37,162,911 266, 658 0-72 179,906 89,748} 49:88 
Liverpool and London and 

Globewek See sos. sana bee 255,336, 702 1,839,097 0-72 925, 629 339,968} 36-73 
Local Government.......... 11,468, 646 101,476 0-88 57,826 21,020 36°35 
London and County......... 15,907,908 132, 642 0-83 95,172 26, 887 28-25 
London and Laneashire...... 223,754,217 1,253, 584 0-56 971,987 352,920 36-31 
London and Provincial....... 7,060, 207 59,035 0-84 47,397 17,902 30°C 
London and Scottish......... 15,415,935 112,273 0-73 76,982 23,680 30°76 | 
London Assurance........... 90,490, 067 505,946 0-56) 359, 725 116, 474 32-38 © 
London Guarantee........... 36, 026, 580 380, 321 0-93 129, 145 44,185 34-21 
Marine Sait jas ani. occa Nil Nil - Nil Nil - 
Merchants Marine........... 37,637, 483 211,921 0-56 168, 508 46,745 27-74 
Motor Unione... ans ee 13, 800, 697 81,481 0-59 57,546 16, 255 28-25 
National Provincial......... 22,962, 838 153,972 0-67 108, 493 42,480 39-15 
North British and Mercantile 163,424, 058 985,111 0-60 652, 830 256, 430 39-28 
Northern Assurance......... 78, 808, 536 545, 598 0-69 416,524 155, 229 37°27 
Norwich Union Fire......... 144,953, 642 1,006, 483 0-69 760, 092 284,106] 37-38 


Gross 
Amount of 
Company. Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 
British Companies— $ 
concluded. 
Ocean Accident and Guar- 

MLO ee mac crabs ot 45,672,007 
EUG TIAN ies coke cons 51,820, 815 
esac lope Ce oe Vi ee ee 30,251, 896 

Celik pematd ¢ 6. Ne 9 | aan aralnty 4 Oe 47,241, 756 
Phoenix of London........... 271,994,276 
JELENA Se | ee Pe 23,807,857 
Erowincraleesee.. .... .. wees 36, 980, 186 
PrUGentealer s,s Bee. 187,619,125 
Mucensignds ae es. . aes 1,047,748 
Railway Passengers......... 10, 538, 816 
Royal Exchange............. 122,506, 050 
Royal Insurance............. 505,611, 117 
Royal Scottish.............. 22,861, 154 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 23,635,724 
pcottishi Union, » 6.0.6. 0.0..0 51,413,904 
CHS RERREReE oo. Sh ase 23,672,741 
Bouhheriase. hr... osc te tad 8, 878,659 
State Assurance............. 11,738, 894 
Sun Insurance............... 165, 143, 640 
Union Assurance............ 80, 094,581 
Union of Canton............. 114,973,574 

mion: MATING. oi. 00s.<cte o. 31,922,424 
linited British’ >... 0: abe: 10,506,519 
NVESEMINGUER fee sina cos vo ek dak 13,896,431 
World: Maring.-....5... ti. 13,712, 886 
Soni shiredeetter.nnacds cst 45,569,873 

Totals, British..... 4,521,529,488 

Foreign Companies. 

PRC sack. te 81,523,317 
Affiliated Underwriters..... 14, 256, 221 
Apricultural.oo...0.:.. 03201 16,559,561 

_ Alliance Insurance........... 114, 644,929 
American Alliance.......... 16,956,435 
American Central........... 18,101,210 
American Equitable........ 39,018,907 
American Exchange......... 3, 253,900 
American Home Fire....... 24,577,952 
American Insurance......... 26, 137,835 
American Reserve.......... 14, 238, 387 
ICOM ODILG. sey... 0. dae 74,800 
SAIGIBOLRHG Clk sick ss oe dois 15,059, 795 
Bankers and Shippers....... 24, 264, 400 
LS EESUIB Vite ry fe ae 36, 613,390 
ROston se wee oer oc tee 15, 523, 897 
Caledonian-American....... 8,922,435 
Beelitornias aie. oo bebe. 16,222,218 

ciiivolyie 5) Sed rn ae 12,901,337 

Central Manufacturers....... 9,306, 258 

mcentral Union............... 6, 208, 466 
MOALIZEN SHINS hole Oe eles 14, 751, 278 
City of New York.......... 12,730, 683 
GH DitesaS scFv ok thes 26,576, 270 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 2,450,386 
Mronmectieut.!/....5....60.. 40, 841,350 
OT 51,777,919 
Beoumby: Hare... 36,512,128 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 17,925, 234 
Eureka-Security........... 1,408 850 
PIBCETAl Ir. Asie sae sen: Nil 
Fidelity-Phenix............. 49, 362, 143 
Fire Association............. 28,271,593 
Wireman's Pund.........+... 42,543,910 
Firemens Insurance......... 21,263,377 

ireproof Sprinkler’........ 6,397,115 
Wirst American............. 7,335, 682 
Baret National i,t... coeos: 14, 266, 672 
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under Dominion Registration, 
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Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 
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Net 
Premiums 
Written. 
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Companies Operating 
1935—continued. 


0-82 


Per- 
cent- 
Net Losses | age of 
Incurred, | Losses 
including {Incurred 
Adjustment | to Pre- 
Expenses. miums 
Writ- 
ten 
$ p.c 
66,499 29-72 
69,597 37°01 
35,406] 28-12 
224,047 88-01 
256,905} 31-08 
20,185} 25-53 
138,675} 48-24 
214,748} 41-39 
2,833] 32-38 
13,836} 33-99 
167, 854 38-33 
559,474 39-09 
37,543} 40-59 
49,721 40-63 
169,861 57-14 
44,273 39-18 
9,122) © 25-13 
27,730] 41-07 
250, 767 40-98 
98, 649 36-72 
92,357! 31-17 
37,736} 33-40 
13,446] 26-71 
Nil = 
12,809} 26-92 
107,365) 38-55 
139,236) 39-55 
22,290) 27-18 
46,948 79-21 
39,177] 21-40 
25,235) 42-58 
24,498] 36-47 
70,964] 29-24 
192 1-84 
58,381 45-19 
35,829] 45-55 
27,276| 33-01 
264 56-76 
74,295) 58-84 
28,377 22°77 
78,906] 45-88 
16,853} 29-04 
24,034 46-31 
15,900} . 39-45 
22,857 46-36 
29,214 39-61 
6, 844 62-69 
8,747] 41-28 
Nil = 
22,092} 34-21 
4,899 36-47 
46,706} 33-13 
112,464] 28-23 
4,677 47-06 
9,341 33-13 
65 2-43 
Nil a 
96,672] 32-68 
33, 634 27-67 
51, 084 33°93 
64,114 38-86 
665 9-23 
21,034 46-25 
Nil — 
98,2791 45-96 
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2,—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1935—continued. 


Rate 
Gross Ply Net Losses 
Amount of Premiums “tas Net Incurred, 
Company. Risks Taken Charged ae S| Premiums including 
during Thereon. pn Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. of Expenses. 
Risks 
$ $ p.c. $ $ 
Foreign Companies— 
continued. 
‘Bran clint pee ooo chats: 17,106, 443 121,795 0-71 Nil Nil 
General Fire of Paris........ 34,975, 874 265,519 0-76 130,473 64,174 
General Insurance of America 59, 839, 745 441,092 0-74 357, 081 107, 218 
Girard eins 8 teed 4,221,454 36,273 0-86 29,331 14, 167 
Glens Falls etre: sc -eeeee 79, 162, 088 159,611 0-20 108, 855 38,075 
Granite Statews...,. ¢.. eae 7,489, 629 51,512 0-69 31,932 13,147 
Great American............: 98,943, 238 596, 724 0-60 434,255 205,123 
Pan OV ET ee hs «ooo caudte staat 19, 205, 461 123, 808 0-64 82,747 40,014 
Hardware Dealers.......... 20,415, 216 268,518 1-32 213, 604 104, 857 
Hardware Mutual........... 22,020,880 287,380 1-31 237,198 123,301 
Partiord sarees. 1... 50. clbees 104, 713,995 658, 757 0-63 505,432 181,870 
Home Fire and Marine...... 16, 588, 016 80, 091 0-48 61, 748 29, 032 
Home surance... src 178,590,340 1, 495, 630 0-84 1,194,404 488,779 
komme tends wee. oven tetas 6,978, 261 , 607 1-11 Nil Nil 
Imperial Assurance.......... 34, 163, 447 251,691 0-74 129, 145 44,185 
Indiana Lumbermens....... 8,323, 631 83, 402 1-00 60, 872 30, 000 
Individual Underwriters... . 34,936, 466 80, 866 0-23 73,590 17,377 
Insurance Co. of North 
AGN Cr1 CANE Oe sia ces 162, 731, 149 685, 667 0-42 497,182 206, 654 
Insurance Co. of Penn........ 500 19 0-72 —22 1,306 
Inter-Insurers Exchange..... 340, 436 1,554 0-46 1,473 507 
Taternationales. s.ces. ans 22,017,364 153, 231 0-69 128, 108 42,160 
Lumbermens Insurance...... 11, 787, 727 94,918 0-81 79,172 23,106 
Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ANCC SHEE ik es sae 5, 847,512 70,347 1-20 54,075 39, 803 
Lumhermens Underwriting 
Alliancehatneer ce ase 18,275,772 245,387 1-34 184,342 52,520 
Tan beriMutuall.. nc cle rss 8,600,901 118,783 1-38 92,310 62, 294 
Manufacturing Lumbermens. 14, 286, 418 174,617 1-22 131, 768 32,218 
Maryland Insurance......... 10,346, 797 87,364 0-84 65,445 29,595 
Merchantsand Manufacturers 28,540, 580 233, 831 0-82 193,508 95,411 
Merchants Fire. .......40-2-: 27,453, 128 212,545 0-77 185, 292 52,165 
INU CEGUE Verebise oct aes 15,210,948 94,012 0-62 71,5238 20,967 
Metropolitan Fire........... 15,903, 458 100, 913 0-63 15,082 20, 254 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers.. 17,596, 152 51,001 0-29 45,932 12,927 
MichivanvBines.scsc.. sees 12,540, 665 94,254 0-75 27,051 12,857 
Millers National............ 21,207,075 170,594 0-80 100,578 46,195 
IMGLIMO wrens Oe. sseek: area 28, 024, 837 354,904 1-27 240, 482 87,464 
Minnesota Implement....... 22,134,508 284,373 1-28 226,247 105,761 
National-Ben Franklin.. 19, 658, 303 187, 048 0-95 NERC PAt 67, 245 
National Fire of Hartford.. 54,942,741 327, 604 0-60 257,557 133, 792 
Nationale Fire of Paris...... 53,282,817 532429 1-00 463 , 684 225,042 
INationalélibertyn...sace4- 12 115 5150 89, 684 0-74 il Nil 
NationalaUnitons.< a0. sone. 20,478,465 128,772 0-63 104, 892 57,764 
Newark yee #2 ..coccn cadres 28,011,119 216,571 0-77 111,714 45,044 
New Brunswick............. 11,396,571 68, 852 0-60 Nil Nil 
News Hampshire: .....2sde4 31, 797, 835 206, 006 0-65 147,779 51,118 
iNew Crse yume ses 7,333, 200 56,397 0-77 41,391 15,953 
INeweVorkvhine.«. casas anaes 24,422,363 237,570 0-97 195,599 119, 222 
New York Reciprocal....... 28,970,277 54,528 0-19 50, 216 13,721 
New York Underwriters.... 41,800,790 269, 983 C-65 162, 666 28,390 
Niagara (iseutesk ose ee 30,567,631 157, 144 0-51 119,302 64, 669 
INoRtb. Riviere... Ancor 21,960, 228 109,319 0-50 6, (51 6,725 
Northwestern Mutual....... 63, 786, 132 849,967 1:33 569, 986 206, 393 
Northwestern National..... 26,017,706 247, 856 0-95 152,876 62, 189 
Obio: Farmers. 2... seen 8, 547, 285 61,461 0-72 54 222 23,565 
PACiC HITS aces attakt at 40,956, 482 321, 482 0-78 133,750 12,0%e 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens.. 7,558,958 90,719 1-20 64,549 35,397 
BhienmiomParissas..s.4as oe 32,409, 149 251, 102 0-78 126, 163 58, 067 
Philadelphia. . 5 Sane 18,521,449 87, 613 0-47 58, 094 17,810 
Phoenix of Hartford......... 76, 733, 027 515,925 0-67 233, 649 77,398 
Pilot Reinsurance........... Nil _ Nil - Nil Nil 
Providence of Paris......... 27,558, 100 205,317 0-75 132,446 62,320 
Providence Washington. .... 22,077, 068 143,715 0-65 92,363 30, 696 
Queen of America........... 117,036, 595 921,612 0-70 467,574 188,369 
Retail Lumbermens......... 3,824,129 32, 638 0-85 30,171 3,994 
Rhodesislandswat....4 see 18,910, 227 137,814 0-73 92,367 36, 988 


sis 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating 


« : under Dominion Registration, 1935—concluded. 

Rate fae 

Gross Aue Net Losses | age of 

Amount of Premiums eatin Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged er S | Premiums including |Incurred 

during Thereon, rot Written. | Adjustment | to Pre- 

Year. i of Expenses. | miums 

Risks eae 

$ $ p.c $ $ 165 
Foreign Companies— ‘ 
concluded. 

INOBSIR Ge emOe Path... ane 21,408, 085 147,053 0-69 100, 347 42,485) 42-34 
St. Paul Fireand Marine..... 38,304, 684 223,348 0-58 155, 844 54,953 35-26 
SUTIN aaeee Aiea ae 19,610,707 128, 433 0-65 74,422 17,436 23-43 
GRLINO! «5b... nenis Seis 2. «51S 10,777, 036 85,810 0-80 6, 763 3,214] 47-52 
O21 ie in ae 63, 765,801 417,315 0-65 263, 835 119,437} 45-27 
SITS) a en hs Se ee 10, 173, 853 100, 167 0-98 81,769 37,484} 45-84 
VOAEs chasers ted « FS. 2,117,075 7,332 0-35 4,75 22 0-46 
Switzerland General......... Nil Nil - Nil Nil ~ 
SONIOM «Sars SOA the he cis « «Le 9,417,374 44,173 0:47 36, 035 12,165 22-76 
Transcontinental............ 2,898,673 9,831 0-34 7,830 7,139) 91-18 
Travelers Fire.............. 65, 139, 480 319,759 0-49 264, 656 105, 685 39-93 
Underwriters Exchange..... 2,550, 179 7,686 0-30 7,418 2,533! 34-14 
| L’ Union of Paris............ 30, 846, 952 223 , 389 0-72 183, 278 70,115 38-26 
United Firemens............ 12,416, 723 106, 982 0-86 64,573 22,092 34-21 
United Mutual.............. 14, 568, 726 178,189 1-22 116, 197 47,175 40-60 
United States Fire.......... 37,448, 460 231,276 0-62 176,031 64,761 36-79 
UES DS aie ee eal 12,652, 144 87,795 0-69 65, 637 32, 288 49-19 
Westchester....:..5..0.02.6: 27,999, 783 174,365 0-62 112,311 37, 162 33-09 
World Fire and Marine...... 8, 747,493 76,677 0-88 59,612 22,865] 38-38 
Totals, Foreign.....| 3,346,385,055 23,281,429 0-70 15,541,635 6,210,975) 39-96 
Grand Totals.......... 9,641,773 ,674 67,596,146 0-70 40,884,889 15,535,681; 42-86 


_ 3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 


Other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35. 


Item. 


Canadian Companies. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures 


1931. 


1932, 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


Se ay 


seco ee esos 


cece ere one 


eC 


Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 


ee ee  ? 


eee er eoeee 


eee ee eeeee 


ee eeeer reese 


2,511, 543 
1,735, 227 
45,313, 224 


3,775,499 
5,199, 251 

539, 846 
4, 288, 504 


2,525, 736 
1,623,502 
44,960, 198 


3,378, 107 
4,429,593 

537, 858 
4,049,393 


2,085,756 
1,220, 132 
44,080,324 


3,200, 097 
4,782,809 

511,366 
4,295, 782 


2,020, 588 
1,116, 048 
45,611, 133 


3, 220, 983 
5,451, 675 

504, 444 
3,899, 758 


1,989, 144 
1,801,885 
50,515, 906 


3,179,405 
5,857,871 

530, 024 
3,448, 895 


Totals, Assets........ REI 


British Companies. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures 
_ Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 


ee 


eee ee enews 


ena eeeseeee 


ee eet 


ee ees eoese 


sere se eeoee 


2,992,944 
2,776,577 
46,630,770 


4,466,151 


299,431 
1,196, 188 


2,914,810 
2,879,540 
46, 647, 883 


4,181,109 


2,935,910 
2,738,679 
46,925,785 


3,890,121 


293,393 
1, 022, 852 


2,995, 983 
2,733,535 
50,857,791 


3,967,856 
4,514, 297 
292,177 
978, 444 


3,020,175 
2,535, 040 
50,353, 298 


3,807,444 
4,579, 638 
284,484 
922,161 


—— | | ff 


Totals, Assets in Canada........ 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


27175—59 


—_—<—<—<oe ||} | 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Companies. 
Reallestatesc.. cs. cvsx cece picte de onesie ae aie - = - - - 
Loans on real estate Peon Airs iese oee aioe ane 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 13,000 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 36,685,893} 36,808,509) 34,133,891] 33,369,124) 33,969,892 
oa a balances and premiums outstand- 
Ie tee Apmis © Ved aw RB Sur es Sie ena 8,404,319} 3,000,938) 2,695,116} 2,788,018! 2,682,621 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 6,101,626} 6,342,273} 5,409,339) 6,111,374) 7,137,333 
Interestiand-rents..:... dedcdceant: ose ooe eee 341,324 319,977 296, 283 262, 193 245, 152 
Other assets in Canada...............-+- 270,017 256,425 199,810 150, 196 170, 809 
Totals, Assets in Canada....... 46,816,179] 46,741,122] 42,747,439) 42,693,905) 44,218,807 
All Companies. 
RGA ESEATOS ctetactss. oni coe le es oC ioko eta ee 5,504,487) 5,440,546] 5,021,666) 5,016,572)  5,009,319° 
Loans on realestate... i eosd. véeaeesscet 4,524,804) 4,516,042) 3,971,811] 3,862,583) 4,349,925 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............. 128, 629, 887} 128,416,590) 125,140,000) 129,838,047] 134, 839,096 


eg balances and premiums outstand- 

11,645,969) 10,560,154 9, 785,334 9,976,857 9, 669,470 

15,544,302} 13,996,616} 14,109,099} 16,077,346) 17,574,842 © 
1,180,601 1,188,538 1,101, 042 1,058, 814 1,059, 660 
5,754, 709 5,541, 757 5,518, 444 5, 028,398 4,541, 865 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, - 1935. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ ae § ; 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 5,413,329) 5,185,795} 4,871,084) 4,976,772) 4,970,058 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 14,750,374) 18,747,055) 12,765,072) 12,598,953) 12,589,143 
SUNGHY JLeMBes...os Mocs aon ee eek Se 7,671,793) 7,590,953) 7,197,726) 6,540,093] 6,640,900 
Totals, Liabilities, Not Including a 
Capital rise hoc sce ae ee 27,835,496) 26,473,803} 24,833,832; 24,115,818} 24,200, 101 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding] © ¥ 
capitales ciSet. 25. 3s. 2h. Seek eRe 35,527,597) 35,030,584] 35,342,483] 37,708,811] 43,123,029 
Capital'stock paid up.....4 2600+ ae eee 17,787,337) 17,076,446} 16,741,004] 16,772,229) 17,201,092 
British Companies. ce 
Reserve for unsettled lossegu: 352. azceee 5,465,151] 4,639,231] 4,225,657} 3,400,961] © 3,190, 800 
Reserve of unearned premiums...........|. 19,184,178) 18,058,163} 16,774,248] 16,225,608] 15,828,479 
SUNGEVaICCMS...5. yh ot Geir inet 3,566,704; 3,009,101} 1,959,979) 1,838,313} 1,996, 588 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada..... 28,216,033) 25,706,495) 22,959,884) 21,514,882] 21 2015 58am 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding | 
GAPUGAL oo ong arene tals aeiels « Geis Male ae 34,389,452) 35,708,239} 38,763,807} 44,825,202] 44,486, 373° 
Capital stock paid up............0.....0. - - ~ - -— 
Foreign Companies. é | 
Reserve for unsettled LOSSER «+: 53s bias +E 2,140,705} 2,411,555 1,832,977 1,059,395) 1,254, S10. | 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 13,183,442} 12,334,525} 10,678,271] 10,531,393 10, 720, 926 
Sundry ibomsire. sa5..d. +o hee nee ae eee 1, 048, 678 990, 333 918,349 986,749] 1,162, 783, | 
Totals, Liabilities in Canada..... 16,372,825] 15,736,413] 13,429,597| 12 95775037 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
CET) 1 i eaten tins Jes SR gon SCS Lay 30,443,354] 31,004,709) 29,317,842} 30,116,368 
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4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Li3bilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
All Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 

Reserve for unsettled losses...............| 13,019,185} 12,186,581} 10,929,668 9, 437, 128 9,415, 698 

Reserve of unearned premiums...........| 47,117,994] 44,139,743) 40,217,591] 39,355,954] 39,138,548 

Shit Ve ce guLAsrimlct ee 25 eee nas Seeene ae nar ied 12,287,175} 11,590,387) 10,076,054; 9,415,155) 9,800,271 
Totais, Liabilities in ee. Not 

Including Capital... : ....) 7%,424,354) 67,916,711) 61,223,313] 58,208,237] 58,354,517 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

CAPUGEUL Teer or freee er, eee ee: 100,360,403} 101,743,532) 103,424,082) 112,650,380} 118,689, 660 

Capital stock paid up!.......;.............! 17,787,337! 17,076,446! 16,741,004! 16,772,2291 17,201,092 


1 Canadian companies only. 


5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
INCOME. 


Canadian Companies. 
Net premiums written, fire and other 


INRUTATCO rs eee oo ors AOR en tons os 26,640,708} 24,197,136) 22,304,621) 23,121,983} 22,082,758 
Interest and dividends earned.. item 2,760,482} 2,429,914) 2,248,109) 2,261,329) 2,369,553 
BUNGrY USS, Manian oe he ets I tasks oye 1,267,791) 1,011,964) 1,667,657} 3,205,661; 4,071,625 

Totals, Income.................. 30,668,981) 27,639,014) 25,215,387) 28,588,973) 28,528,936 
British Companies: rie 
Net cash for premiums.. .....| 82,297,387) 28,944,515} 26,482,370} 26,243,241] 25,474,312 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc.. 1,792,392 1,660,570 1,418, 894 1,523,618 1,108,045 
Duneryrrvetisrarr tress ye alg al hei 613 6, 697 7,644 11, 696 1,878 
Totals, Income! 232 262 34,090,392) 30,611,782) 27,908,908) 27,778,555) 26,584,235 
Foreign Companies.! a 
Net premiums written.................... 23,023,408} 21,013,821] 17,020,224) 17,611,181) 18,605,796 
Interest and dividends earned, etc......... 1,470, 804 1,463, 149 1,434, 697 1,244,377 1,165,140 
SUnGMyILeINS seas ook Mee esa t oft 3,995 40, 120 12, 067 8,440 145 
Totals, Income!................. 24,498,207| 22,517,090| 18,456,988] 13,868,998) 19,771,081 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire) ....000.0..0...0-60 8,428,505) 7,334,323]. 5,535,097} 5,023,355) 4,271,020 
General expenses (fire) i225 0.055 osu bans 9,322,508] 6,863,370) 7,022,317| 7,118,962 6,969, 212 
On account of branches other than fire 

WIELD RRCS PRI TEER. INE ote cS a cig oe kek 14,390,806] 12,207,206} 11,535,019} 12,176,171) 11,629,827 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders...... 3,244,089} 1,474,712 958,223) 1,049,407} 1,257,937 
rprcntene No Behe 82h A eo cess 3S 775,942} 1,042,411 1,005,538] 1,014,006) 1,018,258 

Totals, Expenditure............ 36,161,850} 28,922,022) 26,056,194) 26,376,901) 25,146,254 
Excess of income over expenditure........ -5,492,869} -1, 283,008 159,193 2,212,072} 3,377,682 
British Companies.) 
Incurred tor losses (fire)...00..2%.,.0. 22+. 13,131,973] 12,495,764) 9,689,271) 7,267,241] 6,251,193 
General expenses (fire). ...............000. 9,684, 462 8, 626, 703 8,584, 709 8,217,314 8,074,949 
On account of branches other than fire 

4! 01 9p WS le cps i ast ea Ba a 10,828,756} 8,170,740} 7,670,487) 8,004,002} 8,033,050 

eter cr een eee le hes Fee say 908,673] 1,283,827] 1,129,150) 1,196,576) 1,297,532 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 34,553,864) 30,527,034) 27,073,617| 24,685,133) 23,656,724 
Excess of income over expenditure........ -463,472 84, 748 835,291! 3,093,4221 2,927,511 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 
27175—593 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 


EXPENDITU RE—concluded. 


Foreign Companies.! 


Incurred for losses (fire)..............- 


General expenses (fire)?.. 
On account of branches 


Totals, Expenditure! 2 


Excess of income over expenditure 


other than fire 
OD ie sey te eee cede a ek eos 


1931. 1932. 
$ $ 
11,757,919} 12,969, 086 
8,871,031} 7,692,132 
3,360,589) 2,308,319 
735,956} 1,030,117 
24,725,495} 23,999,654 


— 227,288) —1,482,564 


1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 
vised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 


2 Including dividends returned to policyholders. 


1933. 1934. 
ag tne 

8,272,440} 6,492,204 
7,187,426} 7,041, 6933 
1,737,754) 1,943, 4188 
919,544 851,998 
18,117,164) 16,329,313 
349,824) 2,534, 685 


1935. 


5, 942,698 
7,093,073 


2,636, 652 
1, 003, 448 


16,675,871 
3, 095, 210 


3Re- 


6.—Amounts of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Cana- 
dian Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, and by British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1934 and 

1935. 

(Registered re-insurance deducted.) 
Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Province. a 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1934. 
Pas istancl 4797 fea shoe 39, 783 16, 258 156, 822 52,871 58,007 15,055 
Nova Scotia. 72. 28. foo 348, 207 152,442 870, 658 376, 382 835,424 317,805 
New Brunswick............. 210, 833 80,944 815,926 266, 039 577,451 180, 182 
Quebeem<senercust are 1,767,423 917,316 || 4,587,652 | 2,344,517 || 4,538,796 2,173, 137 
Ontatis..45, >. eee Poe ee. te 3,220,219 | 1,383,833 || 6,422,404 | 2,528,741 || 4,869,753 2,327,364 
Manitebawsn cone ete 884,456 337,393 || 1,128,957 315,334 946, 633 308,714 
Saskatchewan...............| 1,133,481 345,741 || 1,003,942 280,949 902,475 301, 281 
Albertans ca he 886, 086 258,962 || 1,242,395 360,683 || 1,196,141 366, 438 
British Columbia........... 660, 987 215,976 || 1,866,787 741,090 || 1,492,603 501,347 
Vukorte san tees: vce 2,134 622 6, 846 2,992 6, 604 761 
Totals! cesta ey 9,156,807 | 3,709,520 || 18,120,914 | 7,267,235 | 15,430,775 | 6,492,200 
1935. 

jaa ed CLT BE eee ks 35,947 17,493 152, 846 60, 624 67,272 22,495 
Nowancotia saeteene eee 327,808 154, 062 823,120 303, 455 736,977 324,461 
New Brunswick.... 236,412 76, 688 807, 890 303, 616 603 , 547 306, 382 
Quebeessae kite Meee ae. 1,499, 814 713,167 || 4,301,770 | 1,919,835 || 4,667,439 2,164, 403 
QheGarie oa... oth os Fen eee 3,425,217 | 1,144,591 || 6,234,407 | 2,027,103 || 4,918,653 1,703,704 
Manitaba....th20. 52000020 837, 332 266,727 || 1,112,440 295, 243 959, 388 236, 007 
Saskatehewan:.:. 5.04) 0/4. 1,036, 145 230, 648 976,927 308, 609 912,454 269, 698 
Albertaveiry pene. Sigh eet sek 895, 014 218,222 || 1,195,436 397,358 || 1,136,939 348,505 
British Columbia........... 633,919 188,261 || 1,822,983 634,275 || 1,517,917 566, 068 
RO thet hee ke 11, 238 10, 253 8,177 1,039 “1 222 2, 082 
ye ny a 8,939,715 | 3,020,112 | 17,443,350 | 6,251,192 || 15,541,626 | 5,942,691 


1 Totals include, in many cases, small items unapportioned by provinces. 
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Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1935.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1935 are summarized 
in Table 7. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1935. 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance | Force at End| Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 


1. Dominion Licensees........................| 9,641,773, 674! 8,782, 698, 099 40, 884, 876 14, 821,465 


2. Provincial Licensees— 


(a) Provincial companies within provinces 


by which they areincorporated.......... . 734,487,576) 1,398, 633,938 4,710, 697 2,222,702 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
INCOrPporateGs was, sete... wet eo. 190, 378,902 245,390,015 539,341 190, 298 
Totals, Provincial Licensees...,...... 924, 866,478 1, 644, 023, 953 5, 250, 038 2,413, 000 
Grand Totals, 1935............. 10,566,640, 152/10, 426,722,052 46,134,914 17,234,465 
Grand Totals, 1934............. 10,182, 158,997 suena 47,058,094 19,889,279 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, 
more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by ‘A. D. 
Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pp. 937-944 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1933. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1935 by 42 companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 6 
British and 8 foreign companies. There were also 6 British and 6 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance but which had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One 
foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet written 


_ any life insurance business in Canada, except by way of re-insurance. Two other 


foreign companies were registered, one in 1934 and one in 1935, which did not issue 
any life insurance in Canada during the year. 


As shown by the chronological statistics of Table 8, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 


while in 1935 it was $6,259,158,404,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 


*This total does not include $157,524,727 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1936 indicate 
$6,407,469 ,845 of life insurance in force in Dominion companies not including $167 ,585,764 of fraternal insurance, 
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tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general 
recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these statistics is the fact that in this field 
British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the 
foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance effected during the year 
1935 was $588,353,277,* as compared with $595,194,820 in 1934, $578,585,659 in 1933, 
$653,249,366 in 1932, $782,716,064 in 1931, $884,749,748 in 19380 and $978,141,485 
in 1929, while the premiums paid were $200,157,567, as compared with $202,583,536 
in 1934, $206,954,224 in 1933, $216,132,957 in 1932, $225,100,571 in 1931, $220,- 
523,727 in 1930, and $210,728,479 in 1929. 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies licensed by the Dominion between 1900 and 1930, and the gradual but 
steady improvement which has taken place between 1934 and 1936. 
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MAIIL_L_LION DOLLARS 


In Table 9 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1935, while Table 10 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 11 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1935. Table 12 gives the insurance death 
rates by classes of companies, and Tables 13, 14 and 15 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income, and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1931-35. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given 
in Table 16 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 17, which 
shows that on Dec. 31, 1935, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$6,579, 120,275. 


*The net amount of new insurance effected in 1936 was $616,549 ,404 according to preliminary figures. 
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8.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1936.) 


Canadian 
Companies. 


5,476, 358 
6,404, 437 
8,711,111 
13,070, 811 
155 M00, 19% 
19, 634,319 
21,957,296 
24, 649, 284 
26,870, 224 
28, 656, 556 
33, 246, 543 
37,838,518 
46,041,591 
53, 855, 051 
59, 213, 609 
66,519, 958 
74,591, 139 
88, 181, 859 


101, 796, 754 
114, 034, 279 
125, 125, 692 
135, 218, 990 
143, 368,817 
154,709, 077 
167,475,872 
177,511, 846 
188,326, 057 
195,303,042 
208, 655, 459 
226, 209, 636 
252,201,516 
267,151, 086 
284, 684, 621 
308, 202,596 
335, 638, 940 
364,640, 166 
397,946, 902 
420, 864, 847 
450,573, 724 
480, 266, 931 
515,415, 437 
565, 667, 110 
626,770, 154 
706, 656, 117 
750, 637, 902 
794,520, 423 
829, 972, 809 
895, 528, 435 
996, 699, 282 
1,105,503, 447 
1,362, 631,562 
1, 664, 348, 605 
1,860, 026,952 
2,013, 722, 848 
2,187,484, 147 
2,413,853, 480 
2,672,989, 676 
2,979, 946, 768 
3, 277, 050, 348 
3,671,325, 188 
4,051, 612, 499 
4,319,370, 209 
4,409, 707,938 
4,311, 747, 692 
4,160, 351,570 
4,139,796, 088 
4,164, 893,298 
4,259, 729, 127 


British 


Companies. 


16,318,475 
17,391, 922 
18, 405, 325 
19, 258, 166 
18, 862, 191 
19, 863, 867 
19, 455, 607 
18, 873,173 
19,349, 204 
20,078, 533 
19, 410, 829 
19, 789, 863 
20, 983, 092 
22,329, 368 
23,511, 712 
24,317, 172 
25,930, 272 
27,225, 607 
28, 163, 329 
30, 003, 210 
30,488, 618 
31, 613,730 
32,407,937 
33, 692, 706 
33,543, 884 
33,911, 885 
34,341, 172 
34, 837, 448 
35,293, 134 
36, 606, 195 
38, 025,948 
39,485,344 
40,216, 186 
41,556, 245 
42,127,260 
42, 608, 738 
43,809, 211 
45,655,951 
46, 462,314 
46, 161,957 
46, 985, 192 
47,816,775 
50,919, 675 
54,537, 725 
58,176, 795 
60,770, 658 
58, 087, 018 
59, 151,931 
58,617, 506 
60, 296, 113 
66, 908, 064 
76, 883, 090 
84,940, 938 
93,791, 180 
98, 023, 020 

103,519, 236 

108,565,248 

111,375,336 

113,883,716 

115,340,577 

116, 545, 637 
117,410, 860 
119,262,511 
115,831,319 
113,807,916 
116, 745, 642 
123, 148, 855 
130,429,348 


‘Net Amounts in Force. 


Foreign 
Companies. 


13,885,249 
18,898,353 
18,709, 499 
34,905, 707 
42, 861,508 
46, 218, 139 
43,596,361 
40,728,461 
39, 468,475 
36,016, 848 
33,616,330 
33,643,745 
36, 266, 249 
38, 857, 629 
41,471,554 
44,616,596 
49, 440, 735 
55,908, 230 
61, 734, 187 
67,724, 094 
76,349, 392 
81,591,847 
85, 698, 475 


90, 708, 482} 


94, 602,966 
96, 737,705 
96,590,352 
97,660, 009 
100, 063 , 684 
105, 708, 154 
113, 943, 209 
124, 433, 416 
138, 868, 227 
159, 053, 464 
170, 676, 800 
180, 631, 886 
188,578, 127 
189, 740, 102 
188, 487, 447 
193, 087, 126 
217,956,351 
242,629, 174 
272,530, 942 
309, 114, 827 
359, 775, 330 
386, 869, 397 
423, 556, 850 
467,499, 266 
529,725, 775 
619, 261,713 
758, 297, 691 
915, 793, 798 
989, 875, 958 
1,063, 874, 968 
1, 148, 051, 506 
1, 246, 623, 756 
1,377, 464,924 
1,518,874, 230 
1,653, 474,770 
1,820,979, 858 
1,989,104, 071 
2,055,502, 125 
2,093, 297,344 
2,044, 029,535 
1,973, 466, 488 
1,964, 184, 199 
1,971,116, 251 
2,017,311,370 


35, 680, 082 
42,694,712 
45, 825,935 
67, 234, 684 
77,500, 896 
85,716,325 
85, 009, 264 
84, 250,918 
85, 687, 903 
84,751,937 
86, 273, 702 
91,272, 126 
103, 290, 932 
115, 042, 048 
124, 196, 875 
135, 453, 726 
149, 962, 146 
171,31F 696 
191, 694 , 270 
211, 761, 583 
231,963, 702 
248,424,567 
261,475, 229 
279,110, 265 
295, 622, 722 
308, 161, 436 
319, 257,581 
327,800, 499 
344,012, 277 
368, 523, 985 
404,170, 673 
431,069, 846 
463, 769, 034 
508, 812, 305 
548, 443, 000 
587, 880, 790 
630, 334, 240 
656, 260, 900 
685, 523, 485 
719,516,014 
780, 356, 980 
856, 113, 059 
950, 220,771 
1,070, 308, 669 
1, 168,590, 027 
1, 242, 160, 478 
1,311,616, 677 
1,422,179, 632 
1,585, 042, 563 
1,785, 061,273 
2, 187,837,317 
2,657,025, 493 
2,934, 843, 848 
3,171,388, 996 
3, 433, 508, 673 
3,763,996, 472 
4,159,019, 848 
4,610, 196,334 
5, 044, 408, 834 
5, 607, 645, 623 
6, 157, 262, 207 
6, 492, 283, 194 
6, 622, 267,793 
6,471, 608, 546 
6, 247, 625,974 
6, 220, 725,929 
6, 259, 158, 404 
6, 407,469, 845 


Insurance 
in Force 
per head of 
Estimated 
Population.? 


ee Sees aaa a a Sal 


571-66 
590-09 


Net Amount 


of New 


Insurance 
Effected 
during Year. 


12,854, 132 
12,194, 696 
13,332, 626 
21,070, 101 
21,053, 618 
19, 108, 221 
15,074,258 
13, 890, 127 
13,534, 667 
12,169,755 
11,354, 224 
13, 906, 887 
17,618,011 
20,112,755 
21,572,960 
23,303,412 
26, 767, 488 
34, 800, 598 
37,381,810 
40,923,529 
43,912, 187 
39, 802,956 
37,609, 287 
44,062,440 
44,802,847 
49,111,010 
44,101,898 
42,293 , 322 
47,710, 165 
54,387,303 
66, 184, 063 
67,729,115 
72,854, 859 
79, 638,914 
90,732,415 
97,617,402 
104,719,585 
93,722,510 
88, 784, 250 
98,644,410 
130, 122, 008 
150, 785,305 
173,341, 738 
212,772,151 
225, 606, 787 
212,977,464 
218,205,427 
227,210, 162 
277,532,095 
307,279,759 
517, 863, 639 
630, 110, 900 
514, 654, 111 
502, 279, 333 
548, 640, 800 
615,372,723 
712,091,889 
797,940, 009 
838,475, 057 
918,742, 064 
978, 141, 485 
884,749,748 
782,716, 064 
653, 249, 366 
578, 585, 659 
595, 194, 820 
588,353, 277 
616, 549, 404 


1 Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by fraternal societies operating under Dominion 


charters. 


The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $167 ,585,764 in 1936, according to 


preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1931-35 are given in Table 16, pp. 942-943. 
2 For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based, see p. 153, 


3Subject to revision. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1935. 
Norr.—The statistics of this table do not include the business of Canadian companies outside of Canada, 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net Net Amount 
C PT a ee Pees Oe Oey - zt cha 
ompany. e e ecome 
oe Amount. Ho: Amount. Income. Claims.1 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 
Ancient Foresters’......... 5,423 1,737,847 13,127 5, 808, 070 176,453 63, 298 
Canada cctee enue cates 7,088} 17,908,838 119,913 378, 245,080) 11,107,040} 4,041,436 
Capital we Free ee, ae 454 601, 680 - - 227,115 107, 564 
Gomumercialit ii... 06 oo 1,196 1,190,477 Be uel 10, 231, 014 296, 269 109, 955 
Confederation............. 9,089} 21,487,205 107, 027 229, 902, 628 7,491, 533 2,137,639 
Continental errdemnces re 2,835 4, 863, 388 21,487 34,969, 413 1, 083, 052 236, 239 
Growin: o Sees fons Oe 6,206} 14,597,050 50, 140 106, 266, 219 3,192,560 675, 140 
Dominion geea. ce bee 4,142] 14,648,464 55,101 135, 848, 156 4,317,001 1, 144, 037 
Dominion of Canada...... 806 1,171, 898 4,851 7,727,176 204, 816 42,600 
EE Aton Se a ele pice oc 1, 208 2,539, 049 12,717 24, 870,731 776,972 147,111 
Hixcelsiortareetee..ctecec os 5,217) 12,018,320 43,359 86, 009, 622 2,627,392 737,926 
Greatiwestes.Oe. «osc. 11,265) 27,300,951 202, 667 455,326,178} 13,959,859 3,534, 162 
Impertal epee. .2ce. ee 5,747) 14,110,313 83,770} 205,703,746 6,575,529 1,803, 640 
Wondon |. Peale was concn 113; 210) 77,130,521 580,577 516,954,245) 14,917,324 3,229,547 
Maniulacturersnn..cse. 6. 9,141) 19,500,527 122,601 259, 079, 807 8,339, 105 2,141, 768 
Maritime (au. comes 620 1,336,975 3, 698 7,578,491 195,819 21,475 
Monarch 7. eitedee asc cece 3,690 5, 688, 322 30, 161 52, 695, 684 1,612,121 349, 039. 
Montreal eh atioacrernnarccee De B2d 5,423, 148 16, 061 34,913, 045 1, 145, 734 317, 203 
Mutual of Canada......... 16,174] 38,122,272 203, 626 488,372,021} 16,631,946 4,578,912 
National of Canada....... 2.525 6,359,519 24, 500 50, 848, 105 1,492,446 446, 201 
North American.......... 6,805] 17,391,878 77,614 166, 406, 729 5, 480, 866 1, 433, 982 
Northorn.oiiiedavdar 0.054 1,592 3, 785, 134 25,470 41, 135,378 1, 239, 934 352,409 - 
Royal Guardians.......... 1,317 606, 382 6, 463 3,311, 146 107, 195 65, 089 
Saskatchewan............. 907 1,129, 739 6,093 8,335, 149 218,544 25,280 
Mattvegardencie sis eoeen: 4,843 5, 883, 164 19, 484 26, 358, 156 755, 697 190,780 , 
SOVEFClON wae sees coe oe 2,095} 4,854,934 13,300 26,625,377 773, 650 158, 196 
SUN) AS he AA BS scree tole 15,192) 48, 783, 126 246, 854 795,102,081} 23,638, 853 6, 286, 362 
Western S.ceeiminues soe 205 371,125 3,936 6, 269, 851 129, 281 19, 
Total. cent 241,514| 365,542,246) 2,100,310) 4,164,893,298| 128,714,106] 34,395,990 
British Companies— 
i ion? - - 67 285, 628 4,205 3,500 
Reet : ‘ 766| 1,589,204! 53,990 47.885 
: a f : 
pete oa EN : - 11 20,216 46] 1,051 
Beep pe ner eee ee ee ne 
London and Scottish....... 1,029 2,773,117 6, 758 16, 009, 854 -+ 741,116 276, 222 
M iti Aus- 
peual and Citizens Aus} 91 s09| 5,969,051 114,326 30,408,485] 1,100,555} 248, 011 | 
h iti Mer- ; 
Tpaele fase. Sg Bae - 180] 755,753] 24,083] 12,907 
Norwich Union?,.......... re r 30 27,991 432 1,944 
Phoenix of London......... 36 225,074 1,342 5, 275, 808 130, 297 153, 826 
oe of London... 1,651 3, 829,504 5, 711 14, 689, 366 476, 185 24, 166 
rare) a? eee 660} 2,188,396 5,817 23, ses a 1,339, pet 209, 660 
S sti hA ble? s..) cot 3 a 3 , = 
Scottish ee are 1,005 3,026,294 10,075}  30,366.480| 861,834} 578,110 
BOCES arRbbo bho cnnsvdicet z = 23 43,070 523 3, 007 
Wotals. sio606c Nap 25,690) 17,961,436 145,111 123,148,855 3733,160) 1,560,289 
Foreign Companies— 
ae ee EE oc oysioe 769} 3,882,348 12,575 82,533, 083 1,538,587 1,016, 116 
Consectiog) Mntgal pease - - 1 . 2,000 43 — 
ti t inois’,.... ox a = om eas —s 
Haul vie : c 6,168} 16,568,796] 465,079] 399, 643 
Guardini 4m0, 188 Aiea ie 1 5, 000 35 137, 079 4,157 = 
AO alt? ,.. RA Bee 3 ccs oe = % i? = = av 
Mec Bel Seo eee | 293,998) 119,504, 724 2,596, 243} 1,038, 239,122] 36,368,627 8,573, 115 
Mutual of New York? ree. - = 21 7 134 DDI 794, 216 1 860, 138 760, 802 } 
New orkes £60) SRahe 2,487) 4,780,600 PYiaee ee it on 4,990, ~ 2, 165 
Northwest Mutual2..... = 3 , : 
Cacia aie ee 191/510, 014 2,857 6,871,558 187,010] —-93°434 
Pan American............. - - 14 132, 136 2,097 
Phoenix Mutual2........... = = 8 3,110 43 1,506 
Provident Savings?........ = z 154 203, 544 4,292 6, 500 
Briudentiatewerer.......48 210,878} 69,677,614 1,373, 223 497,540,952] 18,188,220) 3,663,119 | 
State?.. rail = 115 949, 149 18, 641 15,000 | 
Travelers of Hartford..... 1,679 6,377, 800 23, 848 114, 566,961 2,908, 736 1,062,092 
Umonwabonseen.: ee 6 9.000 43 80, 502 2,997 - 
Union Mutual............. 81 102, 500 2,272 5,433,144 158, 115 67,881 
United States?............ 7 157 469, 064 13, 403 17,044 
Notals. ace 510,090| 204,849,595 4,106,278) 1,971,116,251| 66,710,361 17, 842,159 | 
1Including matured endowments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 3 Registered | 


but not yet active. 4 
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LIFE INSURANCE EFFECTED, 1931-85 937 
(SNAG ae Gg lee Sk A ee ic 


9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1935—concluded. 


—8S8S8S8———————O0—0—0—0—0—=—NoOSSEOEOOOEESES =o yxECTE&I_{_ —_———OOOOOET— 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net Amount 

Company SS | Pr ae of Policies 

* Ney Net me Net Ppa rodes Become 

; Amount, : Amount. ee Claims. ! 

$ $ $ $ 
SUMMARY. 

Canadian companies......... 241,514) 365,542, 246 2,100,310} 4, 164,893,298] 128,714,106] 34, 395,990 
British companies........... 25,690} 17,961,436 145,111 123, 148, 855 4,733,100 1,560, 289 
Foreign companies.......... 510,090} 204,849,595 4,106,278] 1,971,116,251} 66,710,361 17,842,159 
Grand Totals...... 777,294) 588,353,277) 6,351,699} 6,259,158,404| 200,157,567| 53 » 798,438 


tt ne 


1 Including matured endowments. 


19.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1931-35. 


Item. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Canadian Companies—1 


Policies ¢ffected.:..... ewhas No. 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 
Policies become claims...........: “ 


_ 273,945 247,256 237,655 256, 294 241,514 
2,191,340) 2,131,824) 2,059,069} 2,077,236} 2,100,310 
20,396 23, 267 21,851 20,471 20, 284 


Net amounts of policies effected.... $ | 491,340,864! 399, 498, 023 353, 725, 137 366, 634, 749] 365,542,246 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |4,409,707,938|4,311,747,692|4, 160,351,570 4,139,796,088/4,164,893 298 
Net amounts of policies become 

Cada BAe en, Pee a OS 35,785,716} 37,800,409] 36,776,004] 35,102,636] 34,395,990 
Amounts ofpremiums.............. $ | 145,990,909] 138,805,014] 133,693,742 131,407,513} 128,714,106 
Claiaepnida sii. dvensiwireenicermewers $ | 36,994,531} 39,148,951} 38,514,102} 36,246,115} 36,114,865 
Unsettled Claims— 

NOt resisted se dco eee $ 4,164,333} 4,051,937} 4,082,544] 4,537,956] 4,780,181 

Hebisbere lone. eee UR oo $ 92,641 142, 650 126,977 150, 785 104, 192 


British Companies— 


Wolicies"emected.....4...0...2....% No. 15,445 15, 690 23,457 31,437 25, 690 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 138, 209 132, 835 135,484 143, 132 145,111 
Policies become claims............ ec 1,329 1,561 1,814 1,972 1,954 
Net amounts of policies effected.... $ 13,735,682} 18,054,139} 18,930,045} 17,131,400] 17,961,436 
Net amounts of policies in force....  $ | 119,262,511] 115,831,319] 113,807,916] 116,745, 642| 123, 148,855 
Net amounts of policies become 

CLALIT Geen: Rie Pes Ree oe occ 1,935,905} 2,184,503) 1,931,290} 2,158,900] 1,560,289 
Amounts of premiums.............. $ 3,952,048} 3,821,016} 3,671,235} 3,682,687| 4,733,100 
ee a ened 1,854,214] 2,041,201 1,989,965} 1,860,638} 1,432,254 
Unsettled Claims— 

INOUTCRISHOR OME ee Pe chic cscecihk = ate $ 316,545 342,714 257,546 445 952 466, 822 

ES ae ee ee es ae $ - ~ - - - 

Foreign Companies— 

Brolicter @igeten. .. ..)- 25 0+e5 s+ <s No. 589, 587 546, 053 497,794 518,617 510, 090 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 4,442, 864) 4,322,793 4,156,354) 4,120,156} 4,106,278 
Policies become claims............. < 41,109 40, 650 39, 292 39,464 47,394 
Net amounts of policies effected..... $ | 277,639,518] 240,697,204] 210,930,477] 211,428,671] 204,849,595 
Net amounts of policiesinforce..... $ |2,093,297,344|2,044,029,535|1,973,466,488] 1,964, 184,199|1,971,116,251 


Net amounts of policies become 


ISMENETER EE SO Ap yoo as le ere vei bac woh 16,688,968} 17,817,735) 16,769,945} 16,621,059} 17,842,159 
Amountsofpremiums.............. $ 75,157,614) 73,506,927] 69,589,247} 67,493,336] 66,710,361 
IAMS PAIGE... oc hbk os os sen $ 17,730,613] 18,903,444) 18,250,412} 17,956,517] 19,281,966 
Unsettled Claims— 

NOG Tesintedie cc. ..0). Fu, bee «x Jie $ 1, 166, 436 TL AT8 3282 1,167,959 1,325, 690 1, 443, 126 

Meststpai te. eee ee $ 115, 242 136, 706 195, 266 103, 098 80, 333 


1 Figures of Canadian business only, * Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 
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19.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
All Companies— 
Policies efiected:. s42eee vaceee te ot No. 878,977 808, 999 758, 906 806, 348 777, 294 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 6,772,413] 6,587,452} 6,350,907; 6,340,524 6,351, 699 
Policies become claims...........-- es 62, 834 65,478 62,957 61,907 69, 632 


Net amounts of policies effected..... $ | 782,716,064] 653, 249, 366 578,585,659 595, 194,820 588,353, 277 
Net amounts of policiesinforce..... $ |6,622,267,793|6,471,608,546|6,247,625,974|6,220,725,929/6,259, 158,404 
Net amounts of policies become 


Claiiis te ic eee i eae $ | 54,410,589} 57,752,647| 55,477,239] 53,882,595) 53, 798, 438 
Amounts of premiums.............. $ | 225,100,571] 216,132,957) 206,954, 224 202,583,536) 200, 157, 567 
Claims paid aensncceaacaniaeennm ct $ | 56,579,358} 60,093,596] 58,754,479) 56,063,270) 56,829, 085 
Unsettled Claims— 

INOt Tesisted jtenea seek ence ee alee $ 5, 647,314| 5,567,933} 5,508,049) 6,309,598) 6, 690, 129 

- WELOSISCOO aie nti sua neh mitre esate $ 207, 883 279,356 322, 243 253, 883 184,525 


ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 


11.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1935. 


ee ———000—0a—sS 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company. Nomber Total nat pkiso Aa hae Total fas pisbe 
Amount. a Policy. Amount. a Policy. 
$ $ $ $ 
ORDINARY PoLiclIgEs— 
Canadian companies....... 152,010} 356, 754, 782 2,347] 1,632, 27413,763,727,123 2,306 
British companies......... 6,007} 15,071,185 2,509 40,295) 108,655,955 2,697 = 
Foreign companies........ 89,428} 126, 230, 849 1,412 729, 229]1,187,897,853 1,629 
Ali Companies... 247,445) 498,056,816 2,013] 2,401,798/5,060,280,931 2,107 
INDUSTRIAL PoLiciEs— 
Canadian companies....... 105,516} 43,479,118 412 466,178| 173,267,014 372 
British companies......... 20,284] 4,686,803 231 104,810} 16,995,430 162 
Foreign companies........ 431,199] 92,478,942 214) 3,376,684] 633,821,059 188 
All Companies... 556,999} 140,644,858 253 3,947,672] 824,083,503 209 


Be eS eee 


12.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1932-35. 


Se ee — 


1932. 1933. 
Number Number 
Type of Insurer. sere of Policies Death pes of Policies Death 
Exposed Termin- Rate per Pincsed Termin- Rate per 
to Risk ated by 1,000. to Risk ated by 1,000. 
: Death. : Death. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,513, 684 14, 769 5-9 || 2,462,673 
All companies, industrial....} 4,186, 083 29, 332 7-0 || 4,024,931 
Fraternal benefit societies... 213, 403 Eid Bi 14-7 207, 843 
Totals: sy. sac: Sines: 6,913,170 47,238 6-8 || 6,695,447 
1934. 
|. 3 eee, eee ee 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,417, 547 14; 040 5-8 2,408, 858 14,473 . 
All companies, industrial....| 3,946, 182 26,000 6-7 3,961, 037 26, 701 : 
Fraternal benefit societies... 204, 678 3, 062 15-0 195, 827 3,218 16-4 
Totals :-s. odec ander 6,568,407 43,435 6-6 || 6,565,722 44,392 6: 


ee eee ee eee 


ASSETS OF CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES 939 


13.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1931-35. 


Norge.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 

_in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 

in vane are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 on 
pp. -9ou. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies—! 
Pe pal wattle Ga een A bates... ie ---| 53,819,187) 58,337,559] 63,073,581) 69,379,472] 75,503,841 
Real estate held under agreements of 
SUZ oe st ta ghaalaha a, Hallman SOREN 11,698,617} 13,037,053] 13,932,171] 14,538,336] 15,134,489 
OT ee re 345,431,316) 335,551,887] 323, 148,767] 310,791,592] 300, 707, 103 
Toans.on:colaterals. . ic cc. ccc. eos denn: 295, 013 133, 165 138,574 126,010 809, 128 
Policy loansiiisco.... ices SBF 5 x dRIS 267,576,694] 295, 133,868] 294,299,076] 284,466,595] 272, 158, 603 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 860, 467,536] 853,612,304) 885,174,606] 993, 039, 478]/1,100,025,515 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 29,489,244) 31,683,251] 31,780,768] 31,591,496] 31,115,498 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 13,273,995] 17,139,284) 31,424,004) 32,249,720] 40,240,011 - 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.,..} 49,426,002} 47,408,318] 44,595,013] 42,499,654 41, 464, 884 
BNO 22.1 Sa JaebeianmaiiamaneE ones 2,995,016} 3,067,348} 3,475,114) 2,625,116] 3,585,954 
Totals, Assets?............. 1,634,472,570)1,655,104,037|1,691,041,674/1,781,307,469/1,880,745,026 


ee 


British Companies— 


Pepe CERN N et Ue eee ec eet 738, 249 766, 288 765,390 892,058 933, 158 
Real estate held under agreements of 
BCU ee eG oe reer Se recite 78,931 68, 268 72,328 37,813 31,364 
| isoans On'real estatem ei. fe Gea, 12,283,851) 12,120,340} 11,699,041} 11,325,817} 10,867,000 
» Loansoncollaterals:...0020...0000.0.. 12,331 10,773 13, 850 13; 610 38,510 
Mer Oliey 1oane GSifn.? A. F202 F2 cL. 4,698,574] 4,846,743) 4,661,193] 4,568,307} 4,307,469 
_ Stocks, bonds and debentures........... 38,579,807; 40,807,801] 42,767,734) 52,949,697} 51,161,817 
_ Interest andrent dueand accrued....... 629, 823 607, 922 620, 861 638, 897 594, 190 
. Cashon hand andinbanks.............. 671, 698 812,017 845,193} 1,175,226 987,736 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..... 562, 484 540,977 505,370 480,525 451,784 
Diet BARR e oe 38,2 a ob can oan k s « 183,390 14, 468 20, 673 18, 482 26, 264 


Totals, Assets in Canada..| 58,439,138] 60,595,597) 61,971,633] 72,100,432] 69,399,292 


———— eS | |S 


ise] Tiss] 80 
is.) 


Foreign Companies— 
| PRCAGSLB LOS EON EME etme eae. oben 2,399,011 2,562,060} 2,581,001 2,588,944 5, 269, 627 


—_—————————_—_ [S| | 


| Real estate held under agreements of 

| oe ae eat. Said 60a: Gos, aes. eae - a - - - 
| Loans on real estate.............0eee00- 31,191,807] 30,339,447) 29,550,019} 28,007,828] 26,619,081 
| Loans on collaterals...............0.00. - ~ - - - 
} Policy loans,.......... Mite rtels Bie bysreahs 50,847,585] 57,986,328] 60,478,765] 61,198,865] 60,695,186 
_ Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 331,352,030] 340, 762,120} 340,788,017) 372,056, 124] 376, 622,542 
| Interest and rent due and accrued...... 5,742,800} 6,000,489} 6,224,729) 6,292,263] 6,196,987 
_ Cash on hand and in banks........ Prt 7,179,661] 6,018,188) 6,641,751) 8,114,505) 8,396,188 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 8,906,278] 8,812,455) 8,538,695] 8,676,335) 8,510,123 
Metter tegatana on) ote 6, 043 7,200 6,527 8, 747 10,119 
| 

| 


Totals, Assets in Canada. .| 437,625,215] 452,488,237) 454,809,504) 486,943,611| 492,319,853 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1934 and 1935 will be found at p. lviii of the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1935. 2 The figures in the table 
zive the book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were: $1,611,093,987 in 1931, $1,632- 
528,293 in 1932, $1,673,787,245 in 1933, $1,769,443,643 in 1934, and $1,868,987,065 in 1935. 
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14.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1931-35. . 


eo 


Item. 1931. 
Canadian Companies— $ 
Unsettled clarmsaeeeecw oe cee ee 12,227,216 


Net re-insurance reserve 
Sundry liabilities 


Totals, Liabilities, not including 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ 7 
11,364,699] 12,100,194] 11,871,872) 13,050,445 


1,363,738,458) 1,382,510,308] 1,425, 125,109] 1,505,819,533)1,588,098,044 
182, 738,585| 195,435,568] 193,018,372] 206, 856,357) 219,453, 533 


Capital Meret eee 1,558, 704,259| 1,589,310, 575| 1,630,243 675 | 1,724,547, 762 1,820,602,022 
Surplus of assets, excluding capital...... 52,389,728} 43,217,718] 43,543,570) 44,895,881) 48,385,043 
Gapital stoek paid Wpla.f caer eyes Sere 10,946,497; 10,917,714] 10,849,899] 10,851,079) 10,714,596 

British Companies— bs i | 
Wrnsettlediclaims.....fyse Ser... eet. 316,545 342,715 257,546 445, 952 466, 822 
Net re-insurance reserve............--- 33,618,926] 33,477,760] 33,164,530} 32,732,196 34,195,194 
Sunny Ua bicles a. seb rcr ene 1,562,586) 1,086,249 527, 033 496, 863 553, 201 

Totals, Liabilities, not including ; 

Capitalics. en. aee es es 35,498,057) 34,906,724) 33,949,109) 33,675,011) 35,215,217 

Surplus of assets in Canada............. 93,091,461] 25,695,188} 28,028,839} 38,431,736) 34, 190,390 
Foreign Companies— rr } 
Wnsettled claims ss7 too. oes Jeep 1,281,677 1,309, 988 1,368, 223 1,428,789 1,523, 458 
Net re-insurance reserve........-....-- 352,485,637] 363,342,761) 368,556, 297| 379,364, 705} 391, 152,923 
Sunary iia Dulitiesamac-ty stk tern 20,047, 887| 19,748,735] 19,330,173} 19,250,375] 19, 161,479 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 

Capitaltc.ci eserne tasters 373,815,201] 384,401,484) 389,249,693) 400,043,869| 411,837,860 

Surplus of assets in Canada.............| 63,810,014] 68,086,753! 65,559, 811 86,899,742} 80,481,993) 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 


i) 


Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

INCOME. 

Canadian Companies—! 
Net premium income (including sinking 
funds) ies eet Aaa ane oo eho 289 968,212 |268,073, 016 |248, 054, 8203/247, 688,3703| 242, 592, 12 
Consideration for annuities............. 30,943,652 | 18,818,166 | 27,895,586 | 38,411,121 | 24, 682,05: 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 77,191,229 | 73,702,893 | 72,963,331 | 76,754,763 79, 205, 74 
Sundry 1beMis 955.2. a ee eke ee 31,252,614 | 31,273,618 | 30,546, 735%) 30,242, 669% 37, 823, 44; 


Totals, Cash Income!.......... .|429,355, 707 


British Companies—? 
Net premium income (including sinking 


391,867,693 [379,460,472 |393,096,923 | 384,303,361 


| 
| 
. 


TONGS eee Penne gc Saeco acme cit 3,954,937 | 3,823,905 | 3,674,1243) 3,685,5763| 4,735, 98! 
Consideration for annuities............. 93,058 31,891 130, 674 150, 100 236, 35: 
Interest, dividends andrents........... 2,432,176 | 2,488,544 | 2,378,363 | 2,577,378 2, 627, 76! 
Sundryj temiss sa. a 504 eat hace 90, 128 125,961 142,7713 123, 065% 93, 10! 

Totals, Cash Income?........... 6,570,299 | 6,470,301 | 6,325,932 | 6,536,119 7,693, 21 
Foreign Companies—2 rh i ra 
Net premium income...................| 75, 157, 614 73,506,927 | 69,589,247 | 67,493,336 66, 710,36 
Consideration for annuities............. 488, 235 739, 367 969 , 074 1,197,298 1, 2723 
Interest, dividendsandrents........... 23,034,373 | 25,043,772 25,074,984 | 25,190,898 24,569, 49) 
BUNGE VI tens sewer tc cre ern: 2,338,618 2,075, 486 2,404, 369 Ss 19t 575 2,706, 00 
Totals, Cash Income?........... 101,018,840 |101,365,552 | 98,037,674 | 97,073,107 95, 257,87 


1 Includes income on ukinces outside of Canada. 
the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


2 Income in Canada. 3 Revised sine 
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15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
fe | 
| EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ § 
Canadian Companies—! 
Payments to policyholders............. 203, 011,738 |240, 290,876 |232, 651,353 |210,376,762 | 194,269,254 
General expenses. ...................0.. 72,011,435 | 62,764,123 | 55,818,105 | 54,521,948 54,788, 898 
Dividends to stockholders............. 2,148, 144 1, 284, 255 978,401 1,032,675 1,042,022 
| Other disbursements................... 19, 202,852 | 27,673,482 | 22,083,535 | 19,315, 106 21,170,341 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 296,374,169 |332,012,736 |311,531,394 [285,246,491 271,270,515 
' Excess of income over expenditure...... 132,981,538 | 59,854,957 | 67,929,078 |107, 850,432 | 113,032,848 
tritish Companies—2 wor 
_ Payments to policyholders............. 3,511,983 | 3,982,297 | 4,115,646 | 3,348,684 3,791,435 
Kyohieral Oxpétines!) (2/5) Feo. Fe 1, 085, 483 1,076,476 1,057, 672 1, 113, 153 1,149, 283 
Other disbursements................... 57,100 79,529 178,513 102, 629 122,985 
Totals, Fxpenditure?........... 4,654,566 5,138,302 | 5,351,831 | 4,564,466 5,063,703 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,915, 733 1,331, 999 974,101 1,971, 653 2,629,514 
foreign Companies—2 fe) 
Payments to policyholders............. 48,233,349 | 58,311,755 | 60,260,889 | 55,176,652 | 53,897,929 
mGeneral expenses..................s000. 14,970,837 | 14,310,784 | 13,511,680 | 13,342,697 13, 617, 539 
» Other disbursements................... 2,165, 686 1,995,514 2,018, 185 1,888, 402 1,790, 883 
| Totals, Expenditure?........... 65,369,872 | 74,618,053 | 75,790,754 | 70,407,751 69,306,351 
| Excess of income over expenditure...... 35, 648,968 | 26,747,499 | 22,246,920 | 26,665,356 25,951,528 
| 1 Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2 Expenditure in Canada, 
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Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.— In addition 
> life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
nembers, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 16 
ives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Cana- 
ian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
tlating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
f foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
‘ent to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
enefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
y examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
cotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
ctuaries), and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
lent of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
Jate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
ominion Government. These numbered 8 in 1935, wiz., Alliance Nationale, 
neient Order of Foresters, Artisans Canadiens-Franc¢ais, Canadian Woodmen of 
fe World, Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association 
Canada, Independent Order of Foresters, and the Grand Orange Lodge of British 
merica. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
aternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
ansacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
18, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
\thority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
en licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of societies, 26 transacved business 


f 
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errr 
in Canada in 1935, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Améri- | 
caine, Catholic Order of Foresters, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Asso-— 
ciation of America (accident business only), Croatian Fraternal Union, Expressmen’s | 
Mutual Benefit Association, First Catholic Slovak Union, First Catholic Slovak 
Ladies’ Union, Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ 
Cetholic Benevolent Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid 
Society, Maccabees, Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Modern Woodmen of 
America, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National Slovak Society of U.S.A, 

Royal Arcanum, Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America (accident business only), Woman’s Benefit Association, 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle, and Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which is continuing the business issued by the Brotherhood of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


American Yeomen. 


16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion | 
; Insurance Department, 1931-35. | 


Item. 1935. | 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 

(Life Insurance in Canada.) | 
Numbers of certificates effected.......... 12,793 9,661 9,836 16, 167 11,382 
Numbers of certificates become claims... 3,150 3,272 3, 202 3,021 2,907 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Amounts paid by members...........++- 2,938,267 | 2,707,106 | 2,460,916 | 2,371,386 1,882,790. 
Amounts of certificates effected.........- 9,599,293 | 7,447,664 | 7,895,886 | 9,760,802 9 335, 867, 
INietiamMounts 1k LOLCO. tances iin aici ete 127,947,418 |122, 608, 742 |118, 005, 740 116,738,500 | 106,882,394 
Amounts of certificates become claims...| 2,706,332 2,978,692 | 2,806,596 | 2,704,716 2,569, 401, 
Peiphis parsers sce cy «-sa wee ae 3278-621 | 3,474,082 | 3,576,423 | 38,458,208 3,381,297, 
Unsettled Claims— 3 | 
Notresisted eeseteimet. cehiaes® nies: 221, 466 202,585 189, 731 217, 026 189, 672 
Riesistedines cat. ia tics aie , 000 , 500 , 750 7,000 , 000 
Amounts Terminated by— | 
Denth) eetege at) Se Mae eee eee: 2,112,390 | 2,205,094 | 2,059,143 | 2,067,427 1,944, 665 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc..........-. 15,207,149 | 14,288,153 | 13,851,151 | 13,175,227 14, 290, 452 
Totals, Terminated,..:...... 17,319,539 | 16,493,247 | 15,910,294 | 15,242, 654 16, 235, 117) 

Assets (whole business)— 
Realiestates ceca tees renee 4,854,070 | 5,494,042 | 7,033,220 | 8,585,993 10,397, 022 
Loans on real estate.......2...50. 0200+. 22,317,457 | 22,067,172 | 21,189, 642 | 18,515,117 15,554, 444 
Policyaloans....) aoe cede a eee oe i he 9,894,384 | 10,381,483 | 10,382,167 10, 255, 430 9,694,271 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 40,273,777 | 40,649,374 | 39,673,098 | 40, 877,813 | 41,510, 086 
Cash on hand and in banks...........-. 733,819 964, 143 768,465 | 1,287,571 1,597, 59) 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 995,524 | 1,047,379 | 1,160,153 | 1,083,875 875, 75! 
Dues from members............e00+05: 383, 124 347,324 224,523 358, 250 266,474 
Othermassetst.aick oa ee ee 2,716,965 | 2,562,840 | 1,755,639 | 1,547,646 ite 387,95) 
Totals, Assets!............. 82,169,120 | 83,513,757 | 82,186,907 | 82,511,695 81, 283,61 

Liabilities (whole business)— bias Ea ie toe rai | ay ae ae | 
Claitis, unsettled och. tbe ves en: 287,548 467, 986 287,306 328, 645 262, 71! 
Reser yGs Pets bree aa icine aeaere 71,063,568 | 69,184,229 | 67,413,206 | 67,004,964 64, 959, 67! 
Other Na bilities... acieosle ce cckers atten SlZsnlis 4,764,128 3,672,270 3,808,321 4, 386, 74! 
Totals, Liabilities.......... 74,474,234 | 74,416,343 | 71,372,853 71,141,930 69,609,13 

Income (whole business)— =| 
ABSERSINGNtSR Ewe. bade ek ese bines oe © 5,543,026 | 5,730,869 | 5,183,021 | 5,075,666 4, 003,05 
Fees and GQuesmacere netiat ce as ciets acta 496, 290 471,719 462,595 474,741 1, 227,89 
Interest ang rentsas.s see ees 3,588,780 | 3,822,615 | 3,556,741 | 3,647,972 3, 532,38. 
Otherireceip tae oh see ats s-tF- 119, 290 56, 217 98, 626 139,281 213% 15 
Totals, Income............. 9,747,386 | 10,081,420 | 9,300,983 | 9,337,660 8,976,549 
Expenditure (whole business)— . | 
PaidutOnnenl DELS sen atte. cies eaten 5,961,192 | 7,379,724 | 7,460,236 | 6,503,369 6, 619,47. 
General. expenSeS i002445- dsc jee vere 1, 722,926 1,658,318 1, 606,328 1,448, 178 1,338, 74) 
Other.expendituress se uercwianei teres - 96,176 264,442 124,454 99,045 198,24 
Totals, Expenditure. ...... _ 7,780,294 | 9,302,484 | 9,191,018 | 8,050,592 __ 8,156,46 

Excess of income over expenditure....... 1,967,092 778, 936 109,965 | 1,287,068 820, 02 


=: | 


1 The figures given are the book values. The market (orauthorized) values of these assets were: $82 
195,624 in 1931, $82,884,579 in 1932, $80,585,739 in 1933, $80,058,350 in 1934 and $79,520,428 in 1935, 


Ul 
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16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

(Life Insurance in Canada.) 
Numbers of certificates effected.......... 5,766 4,198 3, 199 3,627 4,060 
Numbers of certificates become claims 886 «760 725 804 937 

$ $ $ $ 

Amounts paid by members.............. 1,105,412 | 1,010,579 936, 918 965, 081 979, 666 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 5,883,799 | 4,308,350 | 3,569,550 | 3,437,570 3, 836, 683 
Net amounts in force.................060. 55,698,821 | 53,299,968 | 52,707,770 | 50,617,201 50, 642, 333 
Amounts of certificates become claims 871,560 769, 851 771, 704 802, 247 926, 068 
BT ao) ok ol? 8 loge ae 867, 624 918,553 901,237 | 1,012,918 1,015,819 
Unsettled Claims— 

RUINS JS 12 eo ped prea age apelin cca 80, 656 64, 253 95,742 69, 263 68, 877 
ST ONS <A Seen 917 = = 384 - 
Amounts Terminated by— 

EL 8 Citra Mtat cae > Sa an aR aD 733,006 702,685 712,768 660, 431 782,952 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ . 5,727,668 | 7,261,921 | 5,660,344 | 5,640,029 4,887,648 

Totals, Terminated......... 6,460,674 | 7,964,606 | 6,373,112 | 6,300,460 5,670,600 
Assets (Canadian business)— 
EE: a a an re Oe - are = - - 
ANSON TOALEStALG. . daseueces oces woe 6,275 6,275 6,275 6,275 6,275 

Pencyoahe. des ois te f 178,365 279, 866 426,319 463,612 515,440 

Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 2,699, 294 2,943, 642 3, lerepee 3,721,489 4,341,378 

Cash on hand and in banks............. 346, 654 309, 433 291,330 278, 463 386, 155 

Interest and rent due and accrued...... 34, 624 37,019 37,569 51,981 58, 400 

Dues from members................... 113, 365 115,382 122,136 102, 827 108, 166 

Diherensetea (203 Cee). Tan: 503 —2,572 2 58 179 

Totals, Assets.............. 3,379,080 | 3,689,045 | 4,021,153 | 4,624,705 5,415,993 
Liabilities (Canadian business)— AERP ATIVE OP aae wy WY eT Enciaa|iis EE FO Wale Wa 
(tatms wnacttled P7)53ii8. 3). wedi 109, 398 91,250 118,079 94,681 94,816 
OTN OR RI Bails ae SI aie oc G's 5 atergid ora eve 8,227,310 8,550, 606 9,132,448 9,268,650 9,786,781 
Spier Wawitieg’ .22 26) 6 Ue 23,100 32,091 49, 586 53,173 81,137 
Totals, Liabilities.......... 8,359,808 | 8,673,947 | 9,300,113 | 9,416,504 9,962,734 
Income (Canadian business)— MIO TON Pee Cul, = ie uetebbDas  S 
Mancaamn imi eth eas to St ss 1,217,118 | 1,121,650] 1,041,419 | 1,088,497 1,126,971 
CORANGSOUCS fos cok oo io See ovum hc oe 279,914 246, 649 236, 640 211,021 179,500 
Interest-and rentssth, iss, aeons: 111,514 130, 889 139,769 118, 186 154,376 
ROR EO OCB ig atic eres dia cits ana anieses cow, « .6, 581 8,500 9,913 11,081 12,769 
Totals, Income............. 1,615,127 | 1,507,688 | 1,427,741 | 1,428,785 1,473,616 
Expenditure (Canadian business) — Var. 

Paid to members...) 6.52 c0cce dence oes 981,857 | 1,061,158 | 1,003,937 | 1,113,707 1,140, 766 

RCUEAMOXMONACS... o>. es enn c,, 196, 802 187,449 159, 167 160, 640 179, 042 

Other expenditures..................... 7,391 7,162 7,905 7,092 6,379 

Totals, Expenditure....... 1,186,050 | 1,255,769 | 1,171,009 | 1,281,439 1,326,187 

Excess of income over expenditure....... 429,077 251,919 256, 732 147,346 147,429 


a re a ee Ne SE se i a ae. 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1935.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Table 17, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 
received and losses paid, in Canada in 1935, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion 


or licensed by the provinces. , 
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17.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1935. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— Effected |In Force Dec.| Premiums Claims 
a ee ee ae (net). ale __ Received. _ Paid. 
1. Dominion Licensees— 5 $ $ : 
(a) Life companies..........--++++++- 588, 353,277 |6,259, 158, 404 200, 157, 567 56, 829, 085 
(b) Praternals. i000... 6.08 eee oo 18, 172,550_ __ 157,524,727, __ 2,862,456 ___ 8,483,819 
Totals for Dominion Companies....| 601,525,827 6,416,683,131 | 203,020,023 60,262,904 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— | 
(1) Life companies..........-...-- 10,426, 021 63, 960, 186 1,821,380 1,003, 404 
(2) Fraternals, ..55 166.0: -b ae - oe 1,480, 895 38,997, 487 947,628 1,018, 298 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(1) Life companies..........+++++: 3,305, (21 24,108, 097 713,348 348,344 
(2) Fraternals. .......2..-+.eseee- 2,609,025 35,371, 374 658, 243 568,051 
Totals for Provincial Companies... . 17,821,662 | 162,437,144 4,140,599 2,938,097 
Grand iotals. 5 eaete-.-. eee 619,347,489 |6,579,120,275 207,160,622 63,201,001 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
‘nsurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1, and 1 respectively. The report for the year 
1935 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. In 1880, 10 
companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1935 such insurance 
was issued by 234 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 63 British, and 118 foreign; 
178 of these 234 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 15 fraternal 


orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance ~ 


business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident insurance only. 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. In 1927 life companies were empowered to include 
in life insurance policies additional insurance, payable only in event of death from 
accident, up to an amount not exceeding the amount payable in event of death 
from other causes, commonly known as “the double indemnity benefit”. A large 


proportion of life insurance policies issued in recent years includes this benefit. 
Seventy-seven companies transacted accident insurance in 1935. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1935 they were $11,973,477, 
showing a very slight increase as compared with 1934 and 34-4 p.c. decrease, com- 
pared with 1930. There has been an increase in the number of companies from 
7 to 153 during the 25-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882. The 75 companies operating in Canada in 1935 received 
premiums of $491,347 and incurred losses of $240,546, compared with premiums 
of $508,960 and losses of $264,625 for 1934. 
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Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 73 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1935. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1935 to $1,231,268, and the losses incurred amounted to $627,022. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1935, 36 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $1,068,670, and the 
losses incurred to $636,922. The total premiums for the 26 years during which this 
_ business had been carried on in Canada amounted to $68,001,078 and the total 
losses paid to $46,806,069. 


18.—Insurance by Companies Registered by the Dominion Government to Transact 
Business other than Fire and Life in Canada, by Classes of Insurance, 1935. 


Preiniwhs beeen Unsettled Claims. 
Class of Insurance. Received. Incurred. ||Not Resisted.| Resisted. 

Accident— $ $ $ $ 

CPP ersOnAl Ae. ok pete oh iv does at bte ws Bok 2,842,908 1, 241, 733 634, 676 22,957 

(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s = 

COMMPENSALION es oii fee tere oes 410,189 202,205 947,780 685 

KOR OP Sa Mess be Bass ake w aed 1,524, 248 636, 030 579, 620 24,989 

(4) Personal property.........0c0..c000008 24,731 6,415 1,095 - 
Combined accident and sickness............. ae 1,689,975 1,001, 298 234, 848 2,097 
Mises ALY OL REPRE Jos.d os oie 4 icpailé oa we oo s 101 | - = = 
ADMMROOUG SR sr ee. UL okies. Leen see oe 3 11,978,477 6,511, 409 3,181, 648 175,964 
ACG RRORAE Cae ks, sk Eee RRS Oe oe 21,851 | - —2,252 6, 853 - 
rein y os Aa ly. 22 nike Fores pe eae. ba 1,231, 268 627, 022 140, 629 3,552 
CECT ORE weet totais hee Sige oe hace a 169, 828 34,336 137, 699 - 
Sd a 6 Ee ik gee Ae RR 6,943 40 - - 
FEXpPlOSIONss, 3c s «sc dsc s Roe ak: Seog 34, 863 2,280 250 - 
HOnZOBy, pa een ae ck BES Ee eo dah he wane’ 46, 741 15,654 26, 057 : 300 
BERIT AP tei o ca ee ais. oi. te nazanakayeaee’s thous 13, 612 3,739 - - 
MGUBTANLCONNOCHLY): 40007 bee cake ecw ne. 1,157,141 313,442 203, 263 17,972 
KGirarantee:(suretyn...baeck es son Atedea css 668,515 55,328 251, 543 190, 149 
LOT Sere RA caw. SMS Oo cies SERED es Be 1, 068,670 © 636, 922 884 - 
ENIANG CEARSPORPALION: Rep icons seek cians’. suds tee 12305325 444,041 105, 558 8,755 
LA YVC-StOCK Se erent rte eee eo es 23,918 18, 265 4,226 - 
INEACTINETY SROs: owes ok tue Lae 142,510 37,965 12,017 - 
pistewlasss tye 6.5 eee te or ee cea 491,347 240,546 21,476 - 
eT ie Sa Fe crer etal een Sock agen, ei ker atels 3,0 6 - 
SICKHCAS Ss Batt eit ato habe eas. 1,308, 852 830, 745 303, 382 1,578 
primer pec eeerarta tec. oe sine cbcico ees ca aes 6,772 894 - 
HORETPOOMCTE Soins. cc Pe EM o.0k See taieoitot 472, 889 30, 806 18,330 - 
SOLER COn igeee. Ohta (0 S08 EP. so. es . sae 154,175 48, 767 1,879 - 


19.—_Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating under Dominion Registration doing only Insurance Business other 
than Fire and Life, 1935. 


Excess of epi: of 
Income a ssets 
Expendi- over acet, Liabili- ever 
Company. Income. tush: Bapendi- ssets.. tics. Linbili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Boiler Inspection............ 354,401 330, 254 24,147 992,916 474,549 | ° 518,367 

Chartered Trust: ...... 6.6. 368,950 372, 674 —3,724 | 5,294,8852) 4,079,764 1215-4128 

Confederation Life.......... 63, 217 93,332 —30,115 97,637 13,684 83,953 

a Eaton General.....3...... 13,712 13, 488 224 160, 534 8, 823 155, 711 

Fidelity Insurance.......... 247, 082 246, 339 743 520, 056 193,591 326, 465 
Guarantee Co. of North 

ARVOTICR Hh Ee MS's 5.0 os eee 2 818, 434 694, 423 124,011 | 4,577,107 | 1,269,660 3,307,447 

MeGMROM COs atc. ecg ois oe xsena,- - 202,555 198, 499 4,056 246, 799 112,341 134, 458 

Merchants’ Casualty........ 328, 809 334, 292 —5,483 256, 057 169, 019 87,038 

North American Accident... 117,953 93,716 24, 237 542,454 32,858 509, 596 

Protective Association...... 354,017 349, 468 4,549 308, 833 143,416 165,417 

Royal Guardians............ 1,957 2,464 —507 20,700 11122 9,578 

Maualges5.cc0.. HP: 2,871,087 | 2,728,949 142,138 | 13,017,978 | 6,508,827 6,509,151 

| 1 Not including capital stock. 2 Including $1,372,240 loans on collateral, and $40,396 deposits 


with trust companies for investment. 
27175—60 
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20.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1935. 


Company. 
Pre- 
miums 
$ 
Abtna, Casualtyacser esses ces 16, 706 
PB inane fo cre. eionite as gates 45,003 
American and Foreign........ Nil 
American Automobile Fire....| 122,987 
American Automobile........ 415,907 
American Credit............- 169, 828 
American Surety............. 29,393 
BeevHaili manned eres attants 6,792 
British and Foreign.......... Sey id 
Continental Casualty......... 520, 641 
Employers’ Reinsurance...... 207,461 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 9,765 
Fonciére Transport and Acci- 

dent 2:63. {ieee a ee ee 434, 667 
General Casualty of America..| 169,870 
General Casualty of Paris..... 469, 304 
General Exchange............ 573,446 
General Reinsurance.......... Nil 
Great American Indemnity... 50,313 
Hartford Accident............ 159,170 
Hartford Live Stock......... 18, 963 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 1,094 
Home Indemnity............. Nil 
Indemnity Insurance......... 134,551 
International Fidelity........ 4,339 
Loyal Protective..c-.-.... 191,389 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 

USLEY: 5. etn: Corre a weiner 207,731 
Maryland Casualty........... 186, 895 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 142,134 
Metropolitan Life............. 598, 194 
Mutual Benefit, Health and 

A CCIGENU caersnia seinen wait isk 40,558 
National Surety.............. 113, 804 
North West Casualty......... 36, 047 
@ecidental Life: 5-6)..0 246% 12,101 
Ocean, Marine.......2. ses s4 ces Nil 
Prudential Insurance.......... 6,228 
St. Paul-Mercury.22...-5 2.2 - 23,701 
Standard Accident........... 341 
Standard Marine............. Nil 
Tornado Inter-Insurance....... 520 
Travelers’ Indemnity......... 387, 096 
Travelers’ Insurance.......... 679,074 
United Pacific Insurance...... 14,822 
United States Fidelity....... 515,112 
United States Guarantee..... 18,611 
ZUrichie is? oe ae eee 312,940 

Totals, net... 7,052,875 


Income. 


Interest 
and Divi- 


4,608 
4,941 
1,170 
571 
262 
13, 859 
5,700 
2,529 
5,952 
23,825 
7,240 
Nil 


10,344 
5,651 
19, 644 
20,394 
5,329 
9,265 
14,927 
3,104 
Nil 
3,795 
17,625 
Nil 
6,180 


16,108 

81 
24,000 
15,850 


1,811 
10, 735 
2,816 
2,810 
Nil 
‘Nil 
2,400 

510 
500 
495 
37,792 
61,596 
906 
36,075 
50 
30,420 


Total 
Income. 


—«$ 
29,870 
49,944 
1,170 
123,558 
416, 169 
187,486 
35, 093 
9,320 
11,329 
544, 466 
214,701 
9,765 


445,011 
175,521 
488,948 
593, 861 
5,329 
59,578 
174, 096 
22,067 
1,094 
3,795 
152,176 
4,339 
197,519 


223, 839 
186,976 
166, 134 
614,055 


42,369 
122,834 
38, 864 
14,911 
Nil 
6,228 
26,101 
851 
500 
1,015 
424, 888 
740, 671 
15,728 
551, 187 
18,661 
343,360 


Net 
Losses 


Incurred. 


9,265 
26, 103 
Nil 
40,177 
304,725 
35,384 

7,688 
6,336 
Nil 
252, 648 
92,645 
=< O00 


241, 265 
96, 734 
299, 871 
284, 587 
Nil 
45,132 
93,748 
16, 845 
Nil 
— 480 
73,327 
209 
104,025 


77,976 
95,623 
103, 638 
321, 208 


8,837 
50,740 
19,419 

9,823 

Nil 
2,891 
12,007 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
160, 134 
309, 620 

2,936 
186, 158 


General 
Expendi- 
ture. 


12,906 
7,608 
2 
52,700 
168, 830 
69, 136 
12,870 
3,665 
2,668 
275, 859 
87,511 
7,668 


230,577 
84,345 
233,374 
127,503 
Nil 
36, 069 
75, 859 
8,414 
148 
367 
72,015 
1,028 
46, 788 


54, 634 
97, 682 
83,393 
143, 889 


41,417 
72,953 
11,873 
3,965 
Nil 
1,063 
11,569 
418 
Nil 
247 
208, 426 
295,547 
2,479 
279,479 
9,217 
149,775 


Expenditure. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


22,171 
33,711 
2 
92,877 
473,555 
104,520 
20,558 
10,001 
2, 668 
528,507 
180, 156 
6, 780 


471,842 
182, 182 
533, 245 
412,090 
Nil 
81,201 
169, 607 
25, 259 
148 

— iis 


- 145,342 


1,237 
151,913 


177,878 
193,305 
187,031 
589, 636 


50,254 
123, 693 
33,495 
13, 788 
Nil 
4,595 
23,576 
418 
Nil 
247 
368, 560 
605, 167 
5,415 
465, 637 
12,661 
343, 988 


Excess of 
Income 


7,699 
16, 233 
1,168 
30, 682 
—57,386 
82,966 
14,535 
—681 
8,661 
15,960 
34,545 
2,985 


—26, 831 


— 6,661 
—44,298 
181,771 
5,329 


—21, 623. — 
4,489 


— 8,192 
946 
3,907 
6,834 

3, 102 
45,607 


45,962 - 


— 6,328 
—20,897 
24,419 


— 7,884 


—- 8608 


5,368 
1,123 


56,327 


10,313 


if | SL ee 


431,820 |7,495,377 13,588,013 |3,085,936 |6,848,803 7 


646,573 


1 Including $10,682, sundry income. 


2 Including $174,854, dividends returned to policyholders. 
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21.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1935. 


SS SO E—O—E———E—Eeee EEE 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
* sD aeet g Prov. Cos. " 
: ominion within in Provinces Tota ranc 
Class of Business. Licensees. || Provinces | other than | Provincial Total, 


by which those by | Licensees. 
they are | which they 
Incorp. are Incorp. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Accident— $ $ $ $ $ 
Mi) PE CrROD AUN tr ene nee © 2,842,908 28,459 8,995 37, 454 2,880, 362 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMI DONSATIGN gccCaretcs otnys Aiicie 410, 189 259, 083 53, 292 312,375 722, 564 
(CyiO thier, RRO s.e BAAS RAR oath 1,524, 248 13,049 22,902 96,445 1, 620, 693 
(4) “Personal property...:....2<..0cse., 247731 Nil Nil Nil 24,731 
Combined accident and sickness.......... 1,689,975 23,794 77,499 101, 293 1,791,268 
PalOg BiFpIOle es ee. scary Gi d 101 Nil il Nil 101 
PRILOIMODMOL Mee Tent. ee ae ee 11,973,477 || 1,206,495 373,616 | 1,580,111 13, 553, 588 
Anraatione “Wl eters. ol sleet. Fs 21,851 Nil Nil Nil 21,851 
1 SUPER ER gk TAM, Sm Nit Ui I Tee ea ee 1,231, 268 31,557 22,328 53, 885 1, 285, 153 
CLEHGMte eet etee Lees ke. 169, 828 Nil Nil Nil 169, 828 
HATED GUA C saa wee oe Rb npc ks Be aye Soe exc 65943 Nil Nil Nil 6,943 
EXPLOSIONS ee ek. we 34, 863 Nil Nil Nil 34, 863 
Harmer yren ete. ota. hrs... skies ods chek 46,741 195 332 527 47, 268 
JORDI phot i ee alee a ate Rbeed tani ea 13, 612 Nil Nil Nil 13,612 
GuarnmtephGidelies) 5s. SAP SE. eg 1,157,141 51, 627 15,472 67, 099 1,224, 240 
Ore EERE Tre en a 668,515 13,729 20, 656 34,385 702,900 
EA Ret eee Oe ee 1, 068, 670 64,960 Nil 64, 960 1, 133, 630 
Inland ‘transportation! «cx <<. ecccnwren. 6: 1,235,323 6,741 8,334 15,075 1,250,398 
LST: S320 egal hee ee 23,918 Nil Nil Nil 23,918 
Machinery......... LRN AAS LOWE UD. Coal 142,510 Nil Nil Nil 142,510 
TIEN POA. Shee apr ine Re Ee eae eee 491,347 56,291 11,391 67, 682 559, 029 
Mee ete 6, 754 Nil Nil Nil 6,754 
SIGKMCRS AIT Hees dee hie eetdceh Tees 1,308, 852 2,415 1122 3,538 1,312,390 
prin klerlaes ht hte es “Cynon trate (ak eee 6,772 Nil Nil Nil 6,772 
MCA OMCE MILs ax tlh. kot on 472, 889 Nil Nil Nil 472, 889 
HELO Seneca tees ns heehee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
WMOrnado sane Poe, Me a. 1545 1% =r, BLO 271 248 154, 423 
Wea Cite emt ear rn ee Ts Nil 58,037 Nil 58, 037 58, 037 
Totals.......................] 26,727,601 || 1,876,903 616,211 | 2,493,1142] 29,220,715 2 


NET LOSSES INCURRED. 


Re De SE Mae ae ag ee es Tee OR PL IN hte ee 
Accident— 


Ge Person alec hagte rae athss© coas arsine os 1, 241, 733 14,314 11,374 25,688 || 1,267,421 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMPpPensaiMOlern. cs 24.5 .ceaoes. . 202,205 92,719 25,720 118,439 320, 644 
(CRO thence ds cat setheciwers |, grectacnce: 636, 030 31, 124 12,495 43,619 679,649 
(4) Personal property <e<h. hos. eos. 6,415 Nil Nil Nil 6,415 
Combined accident and sickness..........| 1,001,298 8,440 32,552 40,992 1,042,290 
Hvallinovaircrantmemer tat oe oe ye Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
AULOMEO OIL ieee tee ee eine ke Ono L409 717, 167 247,700 964,867 || 7,476,276 
Watch p toveld a0 Loe ik hae ery ae an — 2,252 Nil Nil Nil — 2,252 
WSU Rlarvesnere eee. Lets: RR: 627, 022 18,217 6,819 25,036 652, 058 
(Wroditwernrematin oie: ote. veer 34,336 Ni Nil Ni 34,336 
ATE Gace meme nies auliodncois op carnseiees Nil Nil Nil 0 
SOS OTTER: Se ae Eee oe 2,280 Nil Nil Nil 2,280 
HOrcervareen ten oe et A 15, 654 25220 Nil 2220 17,879 
Prati <1. STN: 3,739 Nil Nil Nil 3,739 
(querantee (fidelity)... 00... oce0 lee. 313,442 14, 043 — 335 13,708 327,150 
RFI ANEOeSUTELY) 0. ses Sollee eke. 55,328 434 -- 75 359 55, 687 
GLU ., BLS Te, 1d of Sate Sie 636, 922 47,497 Nil 47,497 684,419 
Inlant-iansportation....'..5... 00.520... 444,041 3,432 3,179 6,611 450, 652 
DIRE BCO CIC Ie ca. SR hi ieee 18, 265 Nil Nil Nil 18, 265 
WEA LLU aidan ce ee en 37,965 Nil Nil Nil 37,965 
FIA ee iis ee oe eee es 240, 546 Di O2a 4,201 31, 848 272,394 
Pee ON ina veces 3, 030 Nil . Nil Nil 3, 030 
Riicslotens eye ore et GS ae bee vaieg alee 830, 745 791 938 1,729 832,474 
SIUC TAL ER en iil ee rd rr 894 Nil Nil Nil 894 
RibeAmMPD OILED e. 0 5h. - occ baal Sos 30, 806 Nil Nil Nil 30, 806 
ESTES es 6 as ire en rr rr ed Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
erat OMe Cte ee ena 48,767 2,058 Nil 2,058 50, 825 
Nii sabe OP Oh Nil 12,946 Nil 12,946 12,946 
AISI CIES (3S a a Sk Dd oe 12,940,660 993,034 344,588 | 1,337,6225]| 14,278, 2823 


1 This business was transacted by a company not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 
2 Excluding $1,260,379, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
3 Excluding $749,546, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by establishing Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.* The cost of administering these annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 

Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by c. 33, 
R.S.C., 1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or 


resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more | 


than $1,200 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the 
longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and 
with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the 
date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser 
or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1936, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
29,093. Of these contracts, 2,844 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1936, 26,249 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $77,943,871. Table 22 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1936, by years. 


* A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years or over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and the 
provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by Chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. For further particulars, see pp. 764-765. : 


92. Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
- years ended Mar. 31, 1909-36. 


SS eee 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Year. Contracts. Money Fiscal Year. — Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No. $ No. $ 

1909). Aeese) Se crue 66 SO BO1F PLO Zoek kv are broke oetcte a ease 339 1,028,353 
TGLOE te. ee oe eee 5 glock 566 ASE AO Tel O QAR ae cee See ae 409 1,458,819 
TOU Oe. oan crite anemre ss oe 1,069 393,44 eel 92 br 7 aes oe ees ee 486 1,606,822 
19120 ae 2 See Re es 15032 S41 GOTO OG iee tek ocak events ae aieiess 668 1,938,921 
19138: ee Pe eet 373 AAT 136: Ay O Qi pceae ae: e-ae Att eae. cote 503 1,894, 885 
1014s oer: 5. a ee ae ee 318 STOO sso | boll Ai Pte Re ce aire oem eae aera © 223 3, 843, 088 
OWS a co. totus aes em oe 264 ue eras | PEAS 4 ee BA Aa aeons me wLte 1,328 4,272,419 
1QIGS Ae. er ae eee ee 320 441 696U LOS OR he. op. ace ae 1,257 3,156,475 
LOL ed SA aie ee ek 285 439 27 2e- AOSW cette eee eee LeQi2 3,612,234 
ONS) fee os oe Se soe Se 187 83D TOON Oot tees ase i angeelente See 1,726 4,194,384 
LQTOR Ns 5... 2 Meee ce eee 147 B22 PT O4AW OS Ol otis ate tot ae ieogon 3,547,345 
1920 Fee eee ees 204 AQS MELON OSE Ra aks cece ee ae 2,412 7,071,439 
TORT BOS AS. eee Cee 2. t 195 5S SOO KI sLOSSee ee. ae ee 3,930 13,376, 400 
1922 serene ttrgarrars oiayeegiote 277 AS GO bd 93. G seep cere Syieenieatenies 6,357 21,281,981 
Totalsiet tx.5Asd 29,093 | 77,943,871 


ee eee ee ee eee ee ES eee 


1 Seven months. 
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Statistics of the Annuities Fund and value of all contracts issued are given in 
Tables 23 and 24. On Mar. 31, 1936, 11,496 immediate annuities and 14,753 de- 
ferred annuities were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was 
$66,982,654 and the amount of annuity under vested contracts in force on that date 
was $4,875,678. 


23.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-36. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS. 
Fund at beginning of year.. ..+...+--| 23,306,955 | 26,582,544 | 29,163,903 | 35,023,476 | 46,906, 192 
Receipts during the year, less payments. . 3,275,589 2,581,359 5,859,573 | 11,882,716 19,535, 630 
RIN Cac ONG OM YORE cal =. 5 5 oes. ds proc iclee 26,582,544 | 29,163,903 | 35,023,476 | 46,906,192 | 66,441,822 
LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding con- 
(RIREY SBSH jana RS RRA eee ae ar eh aig 26,871,979 | 29,348,141 | 35,169,533 | 47,178,019 66,982,654 
REcEIPTS. 
For immediate annuities................. 3,047,079 | 2,473,635 | 5,292,073 9,904,714 14, 881,398 
For deferred annuities.................... 1,191,070 1,106,542 1,809,924 | 3,577,200 6,458, 204 
neerespion funds: tint tae eee e cain : 979, 883 1,062,640 1,230,751 1,527,547 2,111,374 
RR OIGNCS rts enteric. 27 ellen bmn? 919 804 5,057 3,980 737 
For amount transferred to maintain : 
LESOE VOM Re Fore es ae eee 261,939 289,435 184, 238 146, 057 271,827 
Otalst ire ote ees ce, 5,480,890 | 4,933,056 | 8,522,043 | 15,159,498 | 23,723,540 
PAYMENTS. 


Payments under vested annuity contracts.| 2,122,108 2,301, 110 2,598,070 | 3,115,031 4,097, 230 


Return of premiums with interest........ 39,427 17,756 33, 842 56, 237 33, 059 
Return of premiums without interest..... 43,766 32,831 30,558 105,514 57, 621 
Balance at end of year................... 3,275,589 | 2,581,359 | 5,859,573 | 11,882,716 19, 535, 630 

PDEAIS a eer one oie a che hes 5,480,890 | 4,933,056 | 8,522,043 | 15,159,498 | 23,723,540 


24.—Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued Pursuant to the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908, as at Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. 


1935. ' 1936. 
Net Net 
Value on Value on 
Description of Contract. | Number of} Amount Mar. 31, || Number of} Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuity of 1935, Annuity of 1936, 
Contracts. |. Annuity. of Out- Contracts. | Annuity. of Out- 
standing standing 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Immediate Annuities..... 5,231 | 2,178,281 | 17,796,068 6,343 | 2,653,411 | 22,499,055 
2. Immediate Guaranteed... 2,349 900,718 | 10,224,835 3,440 | 1,410,563 | 16,696,003 
3. Immediate Last Survivor 1,254 601,399 | 7,267,125 Ie 811,704 | 10,041,827 
4. Deferred Annuities........ 11,392 - 11,889,991 14,753 - 17,745,769 
Motalswe..<...N4 54 20,225 | 3,675,398 | 47,178,019 26,249 | 4,875,6781| 65,982,654 


1 Amount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that government annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 
$66,441,822 on Mar. 31, 1936. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 953-954.) 

Table 1 below gives summary statistics of industrial and commercial failures 
in Canada, by classes for 1934 and 1935 and by classes and provinces, for 1936. At 
p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book a historical table gives failures for Canada and New- 
foundland by classes for the years 1915 to 1935. arly in 1936, however, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, adopted a new method of classification. The principal 
changes consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously 
included in manufacturing and a new class for commercial service. Real estate 
companies, holding, and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were 
dropped. These changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to 
industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in 
proportion to the number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran 
high in indebtedness. The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those 
given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book, to which the reader is referred for earlier 
historical data, both because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-36, and by 
Provinces 1936. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 


Vonrand facturing. __Trade. |__ Trade. struction. Service. Pata 
Province : j 3 : ; : 
: Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| pitities|N°-| pilities.| N°- | pilities.|N°-| pitities.|N°-| bilities] N°: | bilities. 
$000 $'000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Totals, 1934....| 303} 6,056) 82} 2,518] 1,068) 8,767) 63 950|| 84 751] 1,600) 19,042 
otal, 1935....| 285] 5,044) 65) 1,249) 879) 5,202] 58 689] 80 910) 1,367) 13,094 
1936. ‘ 
Pal sislands fence Nil - 1 11 7 73)| Nil - || Nil - 8 84 
Nova Scotia........ 4 67)| Nil - 27 148} 4 23 1 1 36 239 
New Brunswick. 5 19 il 1 10 107)| Nil - || N - 16 127 
Quebects. . eeih.nie 131 2,109) 29 453 309 1,811}} 27 532)| 30 352 526 6,257 
Ontarios wonton 98 1,963]} 23 877 276 1,160 4 4 86 432 4,090 
NEATH COM ae ee eee 5 5 5 38 75 403 2 15 3 22 90 536 
Saskatchewan...... 2 4)| NiJ - 35 177)| Nil —- || Nil ~ 37 181 
Alberta nace 3 ile 20 46 305)| Nil - 2 7 53 334 
British Columbia...} 12 Zoi me 54 21 147|| Nil ~ 5 28 40 466 
Totals, 1936....| 260| 4,459] 63) 1,454) 806) 4,331) 37 574|| 72 496|| 1,238| 11,314 


950 
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Table 2 summarizes total failures and gives assets and liabilities for such 
failures, by provinces. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1934-36. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


| Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
‘Province, 

1934. | 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

No. No. No. $’000 $7000 | $7000 || $7000 | $000 | $’000 
Prince Edward Island. . 14 10 8 9 53 20 54 107 84 
INOYSDSCGRIA: \ith ee es se 58 49 36 128 96 68 400 331 239 
New Brunswick.......... 37 38 16 262 236 76 263 351 127 
PIUEDOOH ene. ct eee ce Le 632 594 526 6,369 4,258 2,966 || 10,053 6,524 5,257 
MOUCATION eee oes pice . ote 554 442 432 3,528) 2,917 2,863 5,304 3,676 4,090 
Manitobat..: cn. ne 138 89 90 792 502 348 1,052 777 536 
Saskatchewan............ 38 38 37 295 157 103 361 194 181 
PAUTDOT UM dee er ck oe see 57 75 53 972 359 323 433 514 334 
British Columbia......... a2 32 , 40 668 436 293 1122 620 466 


RBIS Sectsapioy cane 1,600 | 1,367 | 1,238 | 13,023 | 9,014 | 7,060 || 19,042 | 13,094 | 11,314 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments, 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
the records of Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 1,238 commercial 
failures in Canada in 1936, 806 were among the retail trading establishments, in- 
cluding 245 in food, and 183 in apparel. 


Out of the 260 manufacturers who failed, 84 were in the textiles business, 56 
in foods, and 19 among manufacturers of forest products. The larger scale oa which 
manufacturers operate is evident from the fact that the defaulted liabilities of the 
260 manufacturers were greater than those of the 806 retail traders. The figures 
of commercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936, 
in Table a 

3.—Industrial and Commercial eee He Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1 - ° 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Failures. Liabilities. 


Industry and Division. 
1934, 1935. 1986. 1934. | - 1935. 1936. 


—— | | | | | | 


No. No. No. $7000 | $7000 | $'000 


Manufacturing— 

Pa OO SR 2 OR JF 95 58 56 873 621 
PIES ELO remot ee tS, ee eg Gd hah Keon aus kx1Sets 51 78 84 740 988 
HOLEse Products. Adis. woe eeankl. vas else oe! 34 34 19 1,098 250 
Paper, printing and publishing..................... 17 25 11 391 1,017 
RMOMICAIA GHG CPUGS. 6 Sd. i ced eb iv ee ae 10 10 115 33 
ETE MEr VA Ae OR BA ECO DOS ee ee ra 4 3 68 46 
Leather and leather products............0.0.0000- 21 17 14 242 245 
Stone, clay, glass and products..................-- 10 5 56 114 
Liye Sythe SUC, vparates Ain oak ce A nw si a aN 18 10 275 84 
SERRE, hatin tate! ost kesxt 2. Aci was ili Ch oi 9 7 481 264 
Transportation PUUIDMONG eee Cesc eee ka ee 6 2 5 73 
PAluOthorittne feths tele Fy os ct SSa Sa. ciel « 28 36 34 700 724 

Totals, Manufacturing................. 303 285 260 5,044 4,459 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, | 
1934-36—concluded. | 


TE 
ooo 5535555 (££ OO 


Failures. Liabilities. 


Industry and Division. 


1934. | 1935. | 1936. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. : | 


SS | J] — || -— | | 


No. No. No. $000 $000 $000 
Wholesa’e Trade— 


Farm products, foods, groceries................++- 22 25 17 288 556 129 
GClothing:and! furnishings. face. 2. seis ios ucts ot 4 4 1 61 41 6 
Dry coods and textiles... a. ae seer tee eclee ee 4 3 3 1,257 7 89 
Lumber, building materials, hardware............. 10 2 8 293 63 TA7 
Chemicals and drugs 3 5 1 233 233 4 
Piiels? laren sc kedae es aera oa aan ee Se 7 2 2 25 13 19 
Automotive products AB 3 1 6 64 6 93 
Supply sROUSCS Bae os cas Sede. ce aie ots <c ione los 14 7 8 163 38 33 
AT Viator atncist ccsee ei  hestele oc )e eae oe eee eres 15 16 17 134 292 334 | 
Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 82 65 63 | 2,518 | 1,249 | 1,454 
Retail Trade— 
EGO AS beveeturtcdeltone te ate ve Gare one ere 314 239 245 |} 1,701 820 845 
Farm supplies, general stores.,...............-..-- 115 92 69 1,032 671 618 
Generalimerchandise ene 2. tect ci eter ens ci 57 61 31 338 576 219 
Apparel PR LAs ARATE OILS TESS en ee ee 173 146 183 913 978 969 
Furniture, household furniture.................005- 36 18 16 551 134 148 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 66 46 46 649 392 339 
Automotive products’. .. wavccksicdeein es ioarine stds eee 75 65 46 |} 1,404 463 292 
FVEStaUurants jas cna eee Stoo sean a aoa arn es ceniaeh 88 82 74 956 376 226 
Dyes (OM, Sees Se TR itece ts cy oe anit ste ep ae 47 37 24 440 143 70 
ATU OCHOR Roemer eee ica mae ees 97 93 72 783 649 605 
Totals, Retail Trade................... 1,068 879 806 || 8,767 | 5,202 4,331 
Construction— ; 
General contractors, c2. sce caine ce ne aia eae 21 22 13 485 230 174 
Carpentersiand' builders: 2%. +... suse eee eee 12 15 5 247 124 201 
Building sub-contractors nscecs ees. -4ek «oe ra 29 21 19 216 335 199 
Other Gontractorss.cc. once ore ce eee. cate Sees 1 Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil > | 
| —— | ——__|_____|—____|_—-_| 
Totals, Construction.................. 63 58 37 956 689 574 
Commercial Service— 
Gleanersiand dVers, tallors.. 1-7 eevee ee 19 12 13 89 58 - 44 
Flaulage; buses; taxis, 6tG... sce ae ate taa-.ie ee errs 14 10 11 71 166 71 
Hotels eyeic vecioaceer ee Se eta mt ee eee el Wy 22 14 416 417 206 
MiQUNOTIOS | ovetss th cn as ee ah eee eee 6 7 4 36 114 18 
Undertakersrc. -6 ce oes too ea eet ane 1 7 0) 37 29 
AIVother ees. <6. Sec oe ae ae oa ee 27 22 21 134 118 128 
Totals, Commercial Service 84 80 72 751 910 496 
Grand Totals c+... cas ek ae 1,600 | 1,367 | 1,238 || 19,042 | 13,094 | 11,314 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the | 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C., 1927, ec. 11 and 213) certain documents — | 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician é 
for statistical analysis. Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, — 
in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 5 classifies them by branches of business. | 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed analysis of the | 
1936 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Table 7. 2 
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4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-36. 


Year. 


ee 


ee ae 
Ce a? 
eee eee erases 
ee ey 


O10 OW 2G 01s aye» 0 


Se ey 


i 
> 4 CO oon CO p> 


ee oY 


ee a 


a 


ee ee ey 


N.B Que. 
131 1,589 
67 1,181 
67 907 
67 758 
74 654 
74 658 
56 767 
61 927 
45 1,011 
74 795 
80 968 
42 935 
38 779 
37 632 
15 589 


Ont Man. | Sask. 
1,058 284 272 
970 258 280 
835 100 131 
721 85 77 
655 84 68 
681 97 54 
758 103 63 
762 91 84 
776 113 146 
793 109 152 
889 86 91 
730 67 59 
474 56 36 
390 46 66 
384 33 57 


Alta. 


299 
323 
150 


139 
113 
135 


126 
101 
152 


131 
131 
88 


42 
83 


BeCe Total, 
156 3,925 
158 3,408 
57 2,319 
74 1,996 
58 i Ve hres 
2 1,841 
70 2,037 
69 2,167 
95 2,402 
104 2,216 
104 2,420 
58 2,044 
57 1,532 
28 1,314 
Sy! 1,198 


48 


se ed ee 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 1924-36. 


Manu- 
Year. | Trade.| fac- 

tures. 
192455. S. 1,317 329 
1925.04. 1,026 403 
1926S. 805 390 
1927.5. 818 430 
TOZR 3. 884 505 
1929: 4... 1,100 443 
1930..... 1, 204 488 
GER lee ee 1,102 464 
19325.5. 1,171 468 
1933. 5.2. 1,089 357 
1934..... 799 217 
1935... 2 594 180 
1936..... 536 191 


- |Logging. 
Agri- and | Minin 

g. 

culture. Fishing. 
204 14 22 
158 14 15 
135 27 20 
116 30 26 
108 31 23 
125 4 11 
115 12 9 
125 5 7 
190 9 6 
92 1 5 
82 3 2 
173 3 10 
123 2 12 


Trans- 
port- 
Con- ation Not 
struc- and_ |Finance.|Service.| Classi- | Total. 
tion. | Public fied. 
Utili- 
ties 
44 36 te 129 216 2,319 
50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
52 34 1 220 84 Legis 
63 36 Nil 243 79 1,841 
70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
83 43 7 290 153 2,420 
57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
59 20 16 Qi 117 1,532 
62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
53 10 11 189 7a 1,198 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-36. 
a_"_—=>=“wowaoaoe—e—e—ooOoOoOoOooooooooooee eo 


Estimated 


Year. 


Grand Total 


Assets, 


$ 


52,336, 488 
62,127,489 
43,194,035 
26,968,371 


24,676,661 
23,197,894 
26,583,462 
32,064,027 


Estimated 
Grand Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 


63,692,219 
61,617,527 
48,105,397 
32,153,697 


32,291, 125 
30,634,469 
32,455, 437 
38, 747,638 


Year. 


afeteh ee 0 8 66 ee eae s)6 


he a 9.4/0. @\ o mse ia eLene 


Estimated 


Grand Total 


Assets. 


$ 


44,048,171 
46,839,179 
40, 604, 208 
27,033, 240 


19, 257,469 
12,174,401 
10, 703,620 


Estimated 
Grand Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 


48,164,065 
52,552,900 
51,629,303 
32,953, 858 


23,598,260 
17,567,002 
15,144,945 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, calendar 
year 1936, with Totals for 1935. 


Branch of Business. 


ns | ee | rere | eee | er | a | eres | enn | eens | <n 


Trade— 
Generali storess mado sk sale ons ee 3 26 
GLOCELY. ack eat cctools 7 33 
Confectionery...2..-6.. 255.5604 0s 1 8 
Drink and tobacco...2. dees is ek Nil 4 
Wish atid\meat. o5..... 2. na¢.-+-2-25 1 9 
Bootsanad SHOCh nes ite ere Nil 10 
Dry f00d8.2 hb deeb tees to reins 3 12 
Clothing)... serio ict teblets os oto 1 28 
MUTI BLO. Cone see re ieee SER Nil 6 
Books and stationery.............- 1 i 
AAutomobilen4 Pee ltins denies oo eee Nil 5 
Elard WaLC ss o/s dats is ve SoMa v0 Dee 3 8 
Electrical apparatus..............-. Nil % 
JEwClery ee te ee ete Nil 5 
Goal-and-wo0ds2reescerrsereeeen Nil 6 
Drugs and chemicals............... Nil 2 
Miscellaneous...........--.++eeeee: 1 26 
Totals, Trade............ 22 191 
Manufacturing— 
Wegetabletoods... sc cee nee oe 3 18 
rink and topReco: + so. eee Nil 1 
Animal fOOdS teeta. on men ee Settee Nil 1 
Fur and leather............ are Nil 6 
Pulprands paperless. se aeteee cee Nil 2 
Mextilesee au.cdaiaaras Bae eee Nil 5 
GIoOthing. co ok oe oor come Nil 7 
Lumber and manufactures.......... Nil 7 
iEronandisteel }. 220... cageesce ec ceear Nil 6 
Non-ferrous metals.....3.72..0+...s00- Nil Nil 
Non-metallic minerals............. Nil 4 
Drugs and chemicals............... Nil Nil 
Miscellancousicnaes coe ees cece Nil 7 
Totals, Manufacturing.. 3 . 64 
Service— 
Garagesres as.sts ee el oe oe a Nil 4 
Other custom and repairs.......... 1 20 
(Personaliservice....0 ot eae ee eh cre Nil 20 
Restaurantes cone es dees eee Nil 3 
Professional service............+.0- 1 3 
Recreational service............-+- 1 2 
Business Service..........:.e00-00- Nil 5 
Totals, Service.......... 3 57 
Other— 
Asriculturetaeedaocheeeaaceenieenr 2 23 
IMEI Ga feo: GaAs oe dee, cicia we atees Nil 8 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... Nil Nil 
Construction ane eee eee 2 14 
Transportation and public utilities. . 1 3 
Binance ew. daar oe eedar as eekes Nil 2 
Totals, Other..... ate Meche 5 50 
Not Classified \eenacenrderns ccansaccies « 4 22 
Grand Totals........... BY! 384 


1,198 | 1,314 


| uy 


\ 
| 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.—The administration of bankrupt 
estates js now carried on by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, appointed in 1932, 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the first report were given at p. 1039 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, while those for 1935 were shown at p. 972 of the 1936 Year 
Book. 


8.—Totals of Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in 
Bankrupt Estates Closed in the calendar year, 1936. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Assets | Liabili- 
as ties as Total Cost of | Percent- Paid 
Province or City. Estates. |Estimated|Estimated| Realiza- | Adminis-| age of to 
by by tion, tration. Cost. |Creditors.? 
Debtor. | Debtor. 


oo | | | | | 


No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 

Totals, 1933.......... 850 | 9,207,503) 8,629,392) 1,880,015} 423,833] 26-6 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934.......... 1,620 |14, 887,298) 20,342,883] 3,800,996) 880,803} 23-2 25908, 020 
Totals, 1935......... 1,198 |14,039,847/19,402,471| 2,797,009 763,617) 27-3 2,020,868 

1936. 
, Prince Edward Island........ 35| 271,448} 310,813 54,574 16,647} 30-5 37,927 
Nova Scotia............2... 27 252,392 352,670 44,146 15,130 34-3 29,017 
‘| New Brunswick.............. 7 37,881 88,341 23, 218 3,457, 14-9 19,760 
MODOC ligt eee coe veh ce 254| 2,374,348] 2,798,384 631, 488 143 , 387 22-7 488,100 
RP DEODEEOSES 2.0.05, Ja'v sed ee hos 392} 2,100,174] 3,695,840 400, 296 150, 552 37-6 249, 744 
MRO TLEATT OL o-btetctavsinaican toemansrssesis 164] 2,033,850} 2,286,097 486,425 121,558 25-0 364, 868 
BBL OLOULOE 1s, hes Seuss vivse Ake 79| 2,046,487) 2,845,549 328,099 80,427 24-5 247,672 
MMe COD Aart te er 35 347,891 437,798 108,544 25,544 23-5 83,000 
Baskatchewan si .i¢cie sew dees sin. 28] 381,148} 387,166 69, 603 14,589} 21-0 55,014 
BOF Ga ee rees ca ees cet hee 18 206, 738 285,344 49,929 11,928 24-0 38,001 
British Columbia............ 30} 262,098} 530,964 68, 803 19,963] . 29-0 48,840 
Totals, 1936 ......... 1, 069/10, 314, 455/14, 018,966) 2,265,125] 603,182) 26-6 1,661,943 
ee eee ee hee ees She gee een | Ban OPA ay [et pare a ee 
1 Exclusive of city shown separately. 2 In addition to the payments made by the trustee, se- 


cured creditors valued their security or realized it themselves without the intervention of the trustee to 
an amount of approximately $3,810,708. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities.* . 


| 
The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except 
in the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Governments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed | 
mainly by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed 
in each province. There are some private schools in all provinces (t.e., schools that 
are not conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and which are 
not financed out of public money), but their enrolment is not large in comparison | 
with that of the public schools. At the level of higher education six provinces have | 
each a provincially-supported university, and the remaining three have each one 
or more colleges supported out of provincial funds, but in most of them there are. 
considerable numbers of students in private, endowed or denominational colleges. 


Table 1 of this Chapter gives summary statistics on these different categories 
of educational institutions: (1) Provincially-Controlled Schools; (2) Privately-' 
Controlled Schools; (3) Dominion Indian Schools; (4) Universities and Colleges. 
It is followed by subsections treating each of the four groups separately, except) 
Indian Schools, for which data are given in a later chapter along with other in- 
formation on Indian Affairs. | 


Lengthening School Attendance.—At each decennial census the number of 
children who have attended school during the preceding school year and the months 
attended are ascertained. From this information it is possible to calculate the 
amount of schooling being received per child. If ten months of attendance are 
considered a full year of schooling the child of 1911 may be said to have attended | 
school 6-58 years, the child of 1921 about 7-58 years, and the child of 1931 about. 
8-55 years. | 

The average time spent in school has increased at the rate of one month per 
year since 1911, 7.e., twenty months or two years of attendance per child in twenty 
years. And lest it be thought that this increase is due to improved regularity of 
attendance rather than a longer school career, it may be noted that the average 
number of years during which each child spent some time in school (in other words, 
the time he was enrolled) increased from 7-96 in 1911 to 9-13 in 1921 and to 9-89 
in 1931. In measuring the length of schooling this way the increase still appears | 
to have been about two years in the twenty-year interval, and in 1931 the total time 
of a child in school averaged very nearly ten years throughout the country. Com: 
paring this with the somewhat more than two years of added dependency, to which 


* Revised by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion me | 
Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data relating to educa. 
tional institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments 0 
Er aere A list of the publications of this’Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, unde: 
‘‘Education’’. 
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a record of earnings points, it would seem that all but a relatively small fraction of 
the longer period of ‘economic minority” was being spent in school. We can say 
that the increase in school attendance was almost exactly two years, the increase 
in dependency probably a little more. 


The length of school attendance may be described in terms of the children’s 
age as follows: in 1911 the average age on starting to school was 6-42 years, and 
adding to this the 7-96 years in school, the age on leaving must have been 14-38; 
in 1921 they started at age 6-33, stayed 9-13 years, and left at age 15-46; in 1931 
the starting age averaged 6-36, the time in school 9-89 years and the age of leaving, 
16-25. 

Using as a guide the age on leaving school, it is possible to form a connection 
between 1931 and the years following. Unfortunately, there are only records for 
six provinces, the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, that permit of this use. A 
statement is presented below to show, since 1931, the tendency for the older children 
‘of these provinces to remain in school. 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN BETWEEN 15 AND 18 YEARS OF AGE REMAINING IN 
: SCHOOL, FOR THE MARITIME AND PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


Percentages of Children Enrolled in 
School. 


—-. 


. 
Province and Year. — 


Age 15. | Age 16. | Age 17. Age 18. 


Maritime PRovinces— 


Saee een de ae Te ee Lae ees ees Pin os she WEY Su Ste @1-1 47-4 26-4 10-5 
UD SRM e elite Tie sia! see seaie Seis ointee hace iw ss erode sae aae cabs 71-6 51-3 32-7 16-3 
ETS ABS Ae oleh RIC Sec Ae RRS Grete ne ale ae 73-9 47-8 31-3 15-8 


MN er ce. eos, 73-1 44-7 26-3 12-6 
oe ee, ey 74-9 49-9 32-3 17-5 
USPS 2 Oe ee, SN ne ot 73-4 45-7 30-8 17-4 


| In both areas the proportion of children in school at the ages 15-18 was higher 
in 1935 than in 1931, though not as high as in 1933. The two years following 1931 
were those in which the chances of young people finding jobs were smallest, and they 
remained in school in unusual numbers. Since 1933 the proportions have fallen 
back nearer the level of 1931, but at the ages of 17 and 18 they are still considerably 
higher, and it seems likely that the long-term tendency of the current decade will be 
a continuation of the trend in 1911-31. The average age for leaving school in 1941 
will probably be something like 17 years, in place of the 16-25 years of 1931. 


] 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Educational Institutions in 
A.—ENROL 


Dee ee SS ee 


No. Type of Institution. Priel N.S. N.B. 


1 | Provincially-Controlled Schools— 


(a) Ordinary and technical day schools..:........-.+. No. 18,247 116, 798 92,288 
(by Evening BCHOOIs™: Sees. ceca sees cere ce cs ease tons is - 2,933 1,107 
(c) Correspondence COUrSES.........e+seeeeeeer re ceeee s - 1,094 - 
() DPeOCls! BONOOIS savas ce eee tev esas towns ge cone as © ~ 411 ~@ 
(6)) Normal schools: sor seieul- (SERS ettone ate Raper’ « 3 - 804 319 
2 |Privately-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Ordinary day sChoolss.c cs seccasnagetniser rule ines we 548 2,948 3, 162 
(b) Business training schools. ..........-.+++e+seeeeee “’ 175 542 556 
3 | Dominion Tidian sehoolssiist eis cle SO a os 5 23 433 3205 
4 | Universities and Colleges— ; 
(a) Preparatory COULSOS or. actus ss tus vaaemiete 1a acne rs 504 191 yay) | 
(b) Courses of university standard.............-..008 “f 78 2,606 1,262 
(c) Other courses at university 4..........eseeeeeeeees sf - 9,095 23 
Grand Totals, Enrolment................... S 19,575 137,355 99,293 
Population of 19356 2.0...5. 6650. .0065 cei ee eens ss 89,600 527,000 429,000 


a ———e 


B.-EXPEND | 


a a NL OC«S 


5 |Provincially-Controlled Schools— 


(a) Expended by Provincial Governments...........- $ 351,779 1,173,096 547,509 

(b) Expended by ratepayers, CtC..........6seereeceeee $ 223,922 | 3,081,510 | 2,160,875 

6 |Privately-controlled schools (estimated).............++005 $ 21,000 125, 000 124,000 
Vial bi (sbeshaic(olaXel lit aodeinic wis ADO one mB een oon Mono oon Gaus $ 1,563 30, 664 17,521 
82 Universities angicolleresiaeme iss re race tet celta terrain: $ 90,762 | 1,052,688 683, 242 
Totals, Expenditures..................-.+6+- $ 689,026 | 5,462,958 | 3,533,147 


Sa ne SS 


C.—FURTHER INFORMATION ON ORDINARY DAY SCHO 


oN Se ee 


Enrolment— : 

9 g ELON ey Pei ig Madi cin s Gant cicite. Cini ck ibe Gran ee ioc cic moore No. 9, 229 58, 200 45,385_ 
16 Girlen sees ote Sasaie ei etao ake seg lg aettoy bs: comin austen mers Seed ee _ 9,018 58,598 45,318 
ji InvelementanyweraGes sie cate ones ee etere ies ort is 15,681 99 , 722 - 

12 In secondary erades., em acne sere eee crass eeirer= 8 2,566 17,076 = 
13 Uneambanmschoolsaece-ccvagece se cata ater oes cient uae rercets pete “s 7,602 50,201 51,140 
14 In rural Schools s Acne: sathsake oes eke eee tee beeen «s 10,645 61,567 39,563 
Attendance— 
15 Averages of daily attendance............:seseeeeecenes . 13,496 90,565 70,757 
16 Averages (medians) of days per pupil...........--..-- ca 165 166 178 
17 Averages of days, schools open. .........+2eeseeeeeeee a 193 194 192 
18 Percentages of enrolment in average attendance....... p.c. . 73°9 77:5 76°6 
19tiPeachers: totale aanenaske seen s aeticla ererebiee rem artaeies No. 652 3,649 2,797 
29 IVE aO ac ane eee tinct wine Oh aie se ites Dia al emberenecnec eds Peale sas ee 181 518 All 
21 Femalecs eee. See es Pas Se EE Pa Reatoats 471 gplel 2,386 — 
Accommodation— ; 
22 Numbers of administrative units operating schools.... “ 474 1,722 1,498 _ 
23 INum bers Of SCHOO! HOUSES woes tren. esr eia ciate eee a a eel t 477 - ~q 
24 Numbers-ofielass-nooms:een secre cotradt- « sretesiersei> ye 652 3, 286 2,553 
25 Numbers of pupils per class-room..........-+..e2eeeee 5 28 36 36 
26 Numbers offruralischoolet.nasvciaes: 4-02 elentoe seminars és 413 1,460 1,312 ( 


1 Figures for 1 (a) and 1 (b) in Quebec are for 1933-34; for 1 (a) in Ont., except secondary schools, are” 
for calendar year 1934; all others are for 1934-35. t 

2 Includes 177 in Item 1 (a), and 482 in Item 3; 14,000 in population and $55,952 in expenditures on Indian 
schools; all for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 7 

3 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools, and many of the | 
pupils are from a province other than the one in which they are at school. This is true, too, of industrial 
or reform schools in some provinces, with enrolments exceeding 3,000, which should properly be included — 
under this heading. | 


SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EDUCATION, BY PROVINCES 
RE EEE aie ECS Samuels eae Pc a 


Canada, by Provinces, 1935, or Latest Year Reported.! 


MENT. 


578, 9421 
15,4411 


1,349 
2,435 
53,324 
3,018 
1,602 
17,581 
10,811 
7,652 
692,155 


3,062,000 


Ont. 


724, 8701 
27,676 


815,066 
3,673,000 


Man. 


144,741 
1,362 


5, 136 


2,305 


164,372 
711, 006 


Sask. 


221,335 
1,048 
1,757 

150 
865 


1,990 
883 
2,225 
564 
2,556 
1,111 
234,484 
931,000 


Alta. 


167,954 
1,970 
1,200 

286 
532 


3,424 
1,338 
1,843 

347 


2,048 
177 


181,119 
764,000 


117, 233 


2,592 
449 


149,799 
735,000 


Total. 


2,182,585 2 
58,411 
11,988 

5,188 
6, 803 


86,248 
17,398 
17,5602 
22,525 
40,933 
35,238 
2,484,877 2 
10,935, 0002 


959 


No. 


1 


SS i a a ee eee ee ae eae 


ITURES. 


SSS A, Sa naar Respensupemretemmeeeercummeesmeeesememmnarr semeeaeeee eee seme ee ee ee eee 


5,219,518 
22, 843,300 
2,700,000 

66,651 
6,116,148 


36,945,617 


5,550,385 
38, 286, 760 
1,030,000 
354, 818 
6,425,916 


51,647,879 


1,042,824 
5,914,938 
355, 000 
198,596 
883, 279 


1,593,705 
6,073,595 
109, 000 
297,742 
1,005, 866 


8,394,637 9,079,998 


1,444, 705 
7,890,249 
220,000 
265, 092 
871, 167 


19,691,213 


2,547,541 
5,623,115 
357,000 
367,222 
645,444 


19,471,062 
92,098, 264 
5,041,000 
1,655, 8212 
17,774,512 


9,540,322 | 136,040, 6592 


Maia on 


Et 
OLS UNDER PROVINCIAL CONTROL [ITEM 1 (a) ABOVE].5 
a 


315, 250 
315, 833 


-_- 


542,355 


85-8 


22,770 
4,365 
18,405 


Er ae 


364, 864 
360,006 


487,639 
- 937931 


614, 249 


84-7 


21,361 
5,704 
15, 657 


6, 6007 
7,676 
18,5006 

40 


6,132 


72, 822 
71,919 
124,742 
19,999 
105, 216 
39,525 


117,379 
179 


111,579 
109, 756 
185, 643 
35,341 
91,500 
129, 835 


175,323 
175 


83,941 
84,013 
139,306 
28,648 
83, 855 
84,099 


136, 202 
179 
192 
81-0 


5,911 
1, 888 
4,023 
3,449 
5,815 

29 
3,164 


59,989 
57,244 
94,998 
22,235 
69,515 
47,718 


104, 824 


89-4 


3,942 
1,342 
2,600 


762 
3,66 


9 
32 
1,012 


1,121,259 
1,111,705 


— 


1,865, 150 


83-4 
73,921 
18,189 
55, 732 
23,2257 


65, 626 


4 Includes also 5,039 in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in Ontario, and 444 in British 
Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 


5 Includes also 2 (a) for Quebec. 
6 Kstimated. 
7 Approximate. 
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Subsection 1.—The Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


Provincial Administration.—The Department of Education is the permanent 
central body in charge of public education in each of the provinces. With the 
exception of Quebec this Department in all of the provinces is under the direction 
of the Provincial Government. In Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
the Department is under the jurisdiction of a Cabinet Minister, the Minister of 
Education. There are also Ministers of Education in Prince Edward Island, and 
British Columbia, but in each province his authority is shared by several members 
of the Legislature. In Prince Edward Island all the members of the Treasury Board _ 
and four other persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council form the | 
Board of Education, while in British Columbia all the members of the Executive | 
Council (Cabinet Ministers) are designated the Council of Public Instruction. 


In the remaining provinces there are no Ministers of Education. The ad- 
ministration of the Department is under the Council of Public Instruction (the 
members of the Executive Council) in Nova Scotia; and the Board of Education 
(the members of the Executive Council, the President of the University of New -— 
Brunswick, and the Chief Superintendent of Education) in New Brunswick. The 
administrative body in the Province of Quebec is the Council of Education, made 
up of two committees, one Roman Catholic and the other Protestant. The Catholic 
Committee consists of: all the Roman Catholic Bishops, or Vicars Apostolic whose 
dioceses or parts thereof are in the province, ex officio; an equal number of Roman | 
Catholic laymen; and four Roman Catholic teachers, two of whom must be priests. _ 
The Protestant Committee consists of a number of Protestants equal to the number 
of Roman Catholic laymen. The members of the Council, with the exception of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, are appointed by the Crown and hold office during pleasure. 
The appointed members of the Protestant Committee may co-opt six additional 
Committee members and the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers may ~ | 
annually elect one of their members to the Committee. The Council is represented 
in Parliament and in the Cabinet by the Provincial Secretary. 


In most of the provinces the Department of Education is provided with a formal 
means of drawing upon the advice and assistance of educational leaders of the prov- 
‘nce. The most common form is in the appointment of an Advisory Board or Educa- 
tional Council such as is found in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and | 
Alberta. Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec, as shown above, 
carry out this principle by the appointment of leaders in education to the adminis- . 
trative body. Ontario and British Columbia are the only provinces that do not 
include this feature of educational control in their systems of education. | 

In addition to the members of the government of the day who change with the — | 
political parties, and the members of the educational boards or councils who are 
appointed or elected for varying terms, each province has as an important part of the 
central executive authority one or more permanent educational officials. In Ontario, — 
the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia the chief permanent official is the Depu- | 
ty Minister of Education; in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick the Chief Su- _ 
perintendent of Education; and in Nova Scotia and Quebec the Superintendent of | 
Education. The above officials are appointed in each of the provinces by the Lieute- | 
nant-Governor in Council. The number of assistants and the size of the clerical staff 
required by these officials depend largely upon the school population and the number 
of schools in the province, and the different services undertaken by the Department. 


The Departments of Education of the various provinces exercise a direct super- | 


9 
‘ 


An 


vision over their schools through a staff of inspectors who make periodic visits to all the | 
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schools. The school inspectors, with the exception of those employed in Winnipeg, in 
the Ontario city elementary schools, and in the province of Quebec are appointed and 
paid by the Departments of Education. In Winnipeg they are appointed by the School 
Board, and in the cities of Ontario by the Public School Board or the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Ontario Government makes a grant towards the payment of the inspectors 
employed of a sum equal to $6 for every teacher in the city occupying a separate 
room. The inspectors in the province of Quebec are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and paid through the Department of Education. 


Local Administration.—In all of the provinces except’. Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
and Ontario the local unit of school control is known as the school district. Nova 
Scotia uses the term school section for all its local units and the term district for a 
division of the province over which a Board of School Commissioners presides whose 
principal duty is determination of school section boundaries. Ontario uses the 
term district for its high school units and school section for its elementary school 
rural units. In the province of Quebec the local unit is the school municipality 
and the term district is used to indicate a division of a rural school municipality 
‘containing as a rule a single school. 

The urban schools in all the provinces are administered under systems of 
municipal ownership. Cities, towns, and villages form separate administrative 
units, and in some cases a part of the territory adjacent to them is included in the 
unit. The system of municipal ownership is extended in some provinces to the 
administration of their rural schools. In Quebec the rural unit coincides with the 
township, and in British Columbia with the district municipality. In Ontario, 
since 1932, a township as a whole, or any part thereof, may be made the unit. Mani- 

toba has a provision in its School Act by which a rural municipality may become a 

single school district, and has had one municipal school district for fifteen years. 

With the exception of the cases mentioned in the previous paragraph, the rural 
school unit is in no way synonymous with the unit for municipal government. It 
is usually formed out of an area which has enough children to make a school and 
which is not too large for all the children to reach the school on foot. Thus a rural 
municipality may contain several rural school units, and a rural school unit may be 
situated in parts of twoor more rural municipalities. Several of the original school 
units, however, have taken advantage of the provision, included in the School Act 

_ of each province, which permits, at the option of the units concerned, the consolidation 
of two or more rural schools, or of rural schools with town or village schools. There 
are over 100 such consolidations in Manitoba, 60 in Alberta, 40 in Saskatchewan, 40 

in Quebec, 30 in Ontario, and smaller numbers in the remaining provinces. In 
Saskatchewan some of them were large districts with conveyance provided from the 

time of first organization. By legislation passed in Alberta in 1935, the Minister 
of Education is empowered to direct that any two or more school districts be united 
under one Board, if, in his opinion, such a union would be in the interest of education. 
| Early in 1937, eleven large units were in process of organization. 

| In all of the provinces, except Ontario and Saskatchewan, elementary and 

'secondary education come under the same local authority. The Ontario and 

| Saskatchewan Acts relating to secondary education provide for the appointment 

; or election of a separate local board to manage high schools, but in many cases 

‘in both of these provinces the same local authority is in charge of elementary and 

secondary education. In Saskatchewan it is only in 18 or 20 of the larger towns 

: and cities that there are two Boards. The continuation schools in Ontario are 

/managed by the same Board as the elementary schools, and under the Boards of 
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Education Act most of the Ontario cities, and several of the towns and villages, 
manage their public elementary schools and their high schools by means of one Board. | 


In Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta the local authorities may be | 
divided on denominational lines, the religious minority (Roman Catholic or Pro-_ 
testant, the latter term in practice including all who are not Roman Catholics) 
electing a separate Board. In Quebec, and in a few cases in Alberta, this separation — 
applies to both elementary and secondary schools, but in Ontario and Saskatchewan, | 
and for the majority of cases in Alberta, it is confined to the elementary schools. 
In Quebec the schools are generally known as “Catholic” and “Protestant”. In 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta the schools of the separating minority are known 
as “separate schools” and the schools of the majority as “public schools’. Most of | 
the dissentient or minority schools of Quebec are Protestant, and with few exceptions _ 
the separate schools of Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta are Roman Catholic. 

The local school authorities are most commonly called trustees. In the province 
of Quebec, however, trustees is the name applied to the managing authority of the 
minority schools whether Protestant or Catholic, while the members of the local 
governing body of the schools of the majority are referred to as commissioners. — 
The only other exception is in Nova Scotia where the term commissioners is used in 
cities and incorporated towns. ra 

In most of the provinces the members of the Local School Boards are elected | 
by vote. Exceptions to this rule are found in the cities and incorporated towns in ' 
the Maritime Provinces, the cities of Montreal and Quebec, and in the high school | 
districts of Ontario. ‘The School Boards in the cities and incorporated towns in the | 
Maritimes, and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec are appointed in part by the — 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and in part by the Council of the city or town. | 
In the high school districts of Ontario the trustees are appointed by the Council 
of the municipality in which the district is situated, and in some cases the Publie 
and Separate School Boards within the high school district each appoint a member 
to the High School Board. 

According to the latest figures issued by the provincial Departments of Edu-— 
cation there were approximately 23,500 School Boards operating schools in Canada. 
In Quebec and British Columbia, where there are rural administrative units of - 
municipal size, there is a much smaller, number of Boards than in other provinces | 
of equal population. | 


School Organization.—The complete course in the provincial schools, ele- | 
mentary and continuation or secondary, consists of 12 or 13 grades, each requiring | 
one year for the average child to complete. The final year has in the past been 
equivalent of the first year at university, but some universities are now demanding | 
that students complete it before being admitted. The first seven or eight years 
have in the past been considered elementary, the remaining years secondary or | 
high school, and this-is still the most common arrangement. But a junior high or | 


intermediate school is being introduced in several provinces, usually occupying pupils | 


for three years, the seventh to ninth. | 


It is only in the larger towns and cities that elementary and secondary schools | 
occupy separate buildings. Secondary work is taught in schools of all sizes, often | 
in one-room schools, sometimes with the assistance of lessons by correspondence | 
from the Departments of Education. - The schools that are considered as secondary | 
in French Quebec, the classical colleges, are conducted by religious communities, 
not elected Boards, and are not supported by local taxation. As they carry students 
through to the baccalaureate they are included in the university tables of this chapter. | 
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Six of the Departments offer courses by correspondence for children living out 
of reach of a school, chiefly the children of families in scattered frontier posts. All 
Departments pay for the education of blind and deaf children in special schools. 
Enrolment in special schools or courses, such as these, is not included in Table z. 
but only the enrolment in the ordinary schools conducted by local authorities and 


supported by local taxation. 


2.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 


839-840 of the 1982 Year Book. 
_ananaejegoea“weO0oeOeoooooanmowT#$09w$@aoOXT7Y099 eee eee 
N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. 
a ee a ee ee a tn Pee + RG lie te 
7 TOTAL NUMBERS ENROLLED. 


Year. 


1911. ..] 17,397 
1912...| 17,078 
1913...| 17,555 
1914...| 19,069 
1915...| 18,402 
*1916...| 18,362 
1917...} 18,190 
1918...| 17,861 
1919 025] 17,587 
1920...| 17,354 
1921...] 17,510 
1922...| 18,323 
1923...| 17,742 
1924. ..} 17,281 
1925... .| 17,427 
1926...| 17,324 
1927...| 17,210 
1928...| 17,214 
1929...| 17,180 
1930. ..| 17,277 
1931...| 17,506 
1932...| 17,846 
1933...}| 18,247 
1934...} 18,358 
1935...| 18,247 


PLEA. 


| Ns. 


102,910 
103 , 984 
105, 269 
106,351 
107, 768 
109, 189 
109, 032 
108, 097 


106, 982 
108 , 096 
109, 483 
114,229 
114,458 
111,594 
112,352 


112,391 


112,556 
112,898 
113,309 
113, 860 
115,511 
116,041 
117, 238 
117, 839 
116,798 


68,951 
69,199 
69, 663 
70,622 
72,013 
73, 007 
71,981 
71,782 


71,029 
72,988 
73,771 
77,852 
78 , 887 
79,452 
80,360 
81,330 


81,916 
83,271 
84,370 
87,308 
88, 836 
89,755 
90, 888 
92,708 
92,288 


by Provinces, 1911-35. 


Nors.—Figures of enrolment and avera 


389, 123 
400, 036 
411,784 
435,895 
448 , 087 
464, 853 
463 , 808 
467, 933 


492, 829 
504,914 
518,410 
536, 938 
543,559 
547,880 
555,721 
559, 198 


563,704 
571,135 
582,661 
589, 286 
606, 120 
618,597 
624,045 
632, 266 
3 


518, 605 
527,570 
544, 138 
563 , 889 
571,387 
563, 727 
565, 539 
569, 394 


589,514 
609, 849 
637,467 
661,880 
677, 106 
682, 906 
692,653 
703,614 


720,625 
731,258 
738,477 
756, 812 
772,388 
778, 972 
774, 868 
724, 870 


80, 848 
83,679 
93,954 
100, 963 
103 , 796 
106, 588 
109, 925 


114, 662 
123,452 
129,015 
136,876 
142,369 
144,491 
145, 834 
148,279 


148, 763 
150, 883 
150,517 
151,846 
153, 553 
151,927 
150,070 
147, 253 
144,741 


Sask. | Alta. 


72,260 
81,896 
101, 463 
113,985 
122, 862 
129, 439 
142,617 
151,326 


164,219 
174,925 
184,871 
183, 935 
194,313 
204, 154 
206,595 
213,404 


218,560 
223,049 
227, 263 
228 , 434° 
230,492 
229,193 
226,007 
224,543 
221,335 


61,660 
70,414 
79, 909 
89,910 
97,286 
99,201 
107,727 
111, 109 


121,567 
135,750 
124, 3281 
142,902 
145,803 
145,312 
145, 692 
148,245 


151,292 
155,741 
161,235 
164,519 
165,786 
167,675 
168, 992 
168, 924 
167,954 


BG; 


49,451 
50, 170 
57,384 
61,957 
64, 264 
64,570 
65, 118 
67,516 


72,006 
79,243 
85, 950 


91,919 - 


94, 888 
$6, 204 
97,954 
101, 688 


105,008 
108, 179 
109, 558 
111,017 
113,914 
115,919 
116,816 
115,792 
117, 233 


ge attendance in various years prior to 1911 are given on pp. 


Canada. 


1,361,205 
1,320,347 
1,470,844 
1,555,632 
1,603,032 
1,626,144 
1,650,600 
1,674,943 


1,750,395 
1,826,571 
1,880,805 
1,964,854 
2,009,125 
2,029,274 
2,054,588 
2,085,473 


2,119,634 
2,153,628 
2,184,570 
2,220,359 
2,264,106 
2,285,925 
2,287,171 
2,242,553 
3 


ee eee" 


AVERAGES OF DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
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1911...) 10,511 
1912...] 10,916 
1913...} 11,003 
1914...} 11,170 
1915...} 11,694 
1916...] 11,347 
1917. ..| 11,319 
1918...} 11,334 
1919...| 10,908 
1920...} 10,991 
1921...] 11,446 
1922...| 12,338 
1923...| 11,763 
1924...| 11,783 
1925...) 12,259 
1926...) 11,823 
US coat EL, 8TT 
1928...| 12,123 
1929...}| 12,144 
1930...| 12,201 
1931...) 12,721 
1932...} 13,119 
1933...| 13,810 
1934...| 13,399 
1935...| 13,496 


61,250 
63,640 
65, 686 
66,599 
70,361 
69, 227 
70,118 
67,923 


65,906 
66,442 
78 , 238 
79,410 
83,472 
79,509 
80,318 
80,446 


81,426 
82,591 
84,275 
85,080 
87,418 
89,513 
93, 866 
93,294 
90,565 


42,791 
43,685 
44,375 
44,534 
47,889 
48,069 
46, 860 
46,515 


45,797 
46,950 
49,714 
51,668 
53,745 
58,366 
58,397 
58,731 


61,070 
62,205 
63,312 
65,726 
70, 856 
71,423 
72,204 
72,1092 
70,757 


301,678 
314,520 
324,447 
344,657 
360, 897 
373, 754 
367, 868 
369, 426 


370,710 
379,319 
401,655 
426, 466 
426,935 
430,185 
443,741 
448,252 


452,757 
461, 228 
468,537 
478, 682 
502,890 
518,921 
525,215 


542,355 
3 


305, 648 
323,358 
340, 223 
357,519 
367,959 
366, 891 
371,129 
382,506 


391,539 
398, 264 
450,656 
475,591 
482,068 
496, 673 
508,044 
512,175 


528,485 
535, 691 
583,334 
592,265 
597, 164 
606, 867 
613,084 


614,249 
3 


45,303 


69, 968 


72,072 
88, 563 
86, 137 
95, 433 
98, 787 
103,775 
104,312 
106, 809 


106, 793 
114,270 
116,766 
117,037 
120, 703 
122,843 
121,190 
120,314 
117,379 


38,278 
49,329 
56, 005 
65, 009 
72,113 
71,522 
88,758 
91,010 


98,791 
101,355 
113,412 
119,041 
130,499 
139, 782 
144,650 
152,430 


157,392 
157, 207 
161,658 
169, 893 
176,716 
176,916 
175,002 
175,457 
175,323 


32,556 
39, 226 
45,888 
54,582 
61,112 
60,271 
65,374 
68,489 


74,776 
82,417 
89,4011 
100,515 
103,612 
104,003 
105,978 
108, 881 


112,401 
116,245 
120, 229 
129,371 
134,112 
136,711 
137,558 
139,155 
136, 202 


32,517 
37,384 
43,072 
49,090 
52,494 
50,880 
52,577 
54,748 


56, 692 
59,791 
68,597 
75,528 
77, 752 
79, 262 
82,721 
85, 293 


88,305 
91,760 
94,410 
96, 196 
99,375 
103,510 
104,978 
103 , 408 
104,824 


870,532 
882,058 
978,862 
1,051,938 
1,112,769 
1,118,522 
1,143,212 
1,161,919 


1,187,194 
1,234,092 
1,349,256 
1,435,990 
1,468,633 
1,503 ,338 
1,540,420 
1,564,840 


1,600,407 
1,633,320 
1,704,665 
1,746,451 
1,801,955 
1,839, 823 
1,856,907 
1,873,740 
3 


or te a REE eR le nl a a Sa a aa 
2 Figures revised since publication of the 1986 Year Book. 


1 Half-year only. 


for Quebec and Ontario for 1935 not available at time of going to press. 
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Secondary Education.—The number of pupils continuing their education 
beyond the elementary schools has increased very much more rapidly than the total 
enrolment, as may be seen in the following table. Table 3, also shows that in each 
of the provinces and in every year, the number of girls in the secondary grades has 
exceeded the number of boys. Another characteristic is the much greater number 
of urban than of rural children. The Census of 1931 indicated that only 25-4 p.c. 
of rural children in the age group 15-19 were in school, as compared with 41-2 p.e. 
of urban children of the same age group. 


3.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1911-35.! 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1901-10, see p. 974 of the 1933 Year Book. B=boys; G=girls. 


N.S Ont.3 Man Alta. Be 
Year 
G. B G Be G B G B G 
191 tenance 3,211] 5,463 = ~ 117,073|20, 907 ~ - - - 940 | 1,048 
LON Die is 3, 132] 5,536 - — 17,525]21, 461 - - - - 973 | 1,178 
LOS eee 3,175} 5,461 - — 117, 227/23, 3492 - - - — || 1,232 | 1,448 
1914 3,216] 5,687 - — |/18, 808/25, 689 - - ~ — || 1,414 | 1,598 
195g 3/430! 6 Gail it 7 laa te. eee eae -| -|]| 1,844 | 2,068 
LOWG ee sae 3,466] 6,260 - — |/20, 185|27, 448 - - - ~- || 2,260 | 2,510 
LOU epeeioe 3,051) 6,037 - — /16,241)21, 061 - - - — || 2,074 | 2,767 
LOLS Se 3,082) 6,115 - — 116,407|21, 468 - - - — || 2,151 | 2,999 
1919 3,024] 6,114 - — 18, 107|22,370 - - - — || 2,392 | 3,414 
1920 pes 3,313} 6,178 - — 119, 618/23 , 334 = = - — || 2,8262) 3,810 
1921......| 3,425} 6,280) -|  —||19,452/23,099 |}3,524) 5,091 3,088] 4,421} 3,093 | 4,166 | 
1920 eee es: 4,202} 6,937 - — 24,475|27,779 14,389] 6,340 4,707] 6,055|| 3,788 | 4,846 
1903; ek eda lol t, ous - — |127,307|33, 274 15,367) 7,242 4,851] 6,703) 4,046 | 5,174 
1924......| 4,415] 7,217) 1,492) 2, 174/129 , 238136, 187 9,449] 7,354 5,322] 7,184]) 4,380 | 5,509 
1925......| 4,696] 7,157]! 1,669] 2,284 38, 054/44, 648 5,480} 7,396 5,917| 7,851] 4,711 | 5,886 | 
O02 Ogee 4,605] 7,343] 1,849 2511139, 972147,073 15,560] 7,991 6,144] 7,378] 5,306 6,473 
199 (geese: 4,498] 7,472|| 2,185 3, 076]/40, 091/46, 857 15,499] 7,921 6,049] 8,829] 6,102 | 7,324 
LOD Seer cea: 4,633] 7,483]| 2,200} 3,028 43 ,547149,492 |15,665) 8,495 6,740] 9,716|| 6,449 | 7,814 
LODO ee. 4,809] 7,722 2,132) 3,046 45,652152,181 15,458) 8,626) 9, 7,128}10,910]| 7,360 | 8,683 
1930 Bee an. 4,931] 7,984] 2,678 3, 714147, 287|52,277 |16,576] 8,586 10, 226]14, 223)! 8, 223}11, 034 7,455 | 8,715 
1931......| 5,279] 8,573] 2,753} 3,657/50,011 53,309 ||7,372| 9, 253]12,212)16,371 9,975|12,691|} 8,603 | 9,562 
1932......| 6,086] 9,140} 3,239] 4, 10357, 966 59,865 1/8, 65610, 038)15, 196 18, 774)|12,076|14,641|| 9,753 10,578 
L933 aoe 6,969] 9,732|| 3,388] 4,257 61,576/62,815 |19,510}10, 11915, 877 19, 227)|13, 191}14, 998]10, 310 10,605 
1934 7,267|10,051}) 3,440} 4,489/59,477)/62, 292 9, 127/10, 161])15, 902}19, 319} 13, 469 15, 184/10, 358 |10, 908 
1035 eae 7,112! 9,964|| 3,553] 4, 849/58, 650 62,739 |19,478110, 521]]15, 827|19, 563/13, 186 15, 462||10, 956 11,278 
eee ee EE 


1 P.E.I. (including Prince of Wales College): 1923—579 boys-1,058 girls; 1924—719-1,113; 1925—669-1,087; 
1926—704-1,070; 1927—669-1,132; 1928—620-1, 216; 1929—716-1,217; 1930--696-1,152; 1931—836-1, 432, 1932— 


982-1,627; 1933—1,167-1,691; 1934—1,250-1,752; 1935—1,060-1,506. 2 Figures revised since the pub- | 
lication of the 1936 Year Book. 3 Enrolment in Ontario is only for the month of May since 1930. 


Statistics of the subjects taken by pupils in secondary grades in 1930, available 
for six provinces, were presented in the Canada Year Book, 1932, p. 843, showing, 


among other things, the small number of pupils taking Greek and German and the 


high proportion studying French and Latin. The “Annual Survey of Education in 
Canada, 1935” shows in detail the changes in the subjects chosen in recent years 
by secondary grade pupils in the different provinces. 

Vocational and Technical Education.—The introduction of technical and 
vocational courses into the high school curricula has been stimulated in recent 


years by the Technical Education Acts of 1919, 1929 and 1931, under the terms 
of which the Dominion Government undertook to provide subsidies to the provinces | 


to encourage the growth of technical instruction. From the outset evening classes 
during the winter months have been an important part of the work of the technical 
schools. The numbers of students in institutions for technical education coming 
within the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, ce. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, were as follows: 1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
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70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 
1929,.121,252. In the years since 1929 not all provinces have been receiving grants, 
but Table 4 provides a record of pupils receiving instruction of a technical character 
in the provincially-controlled schools in 1935. 


4.—Enrolment in Provincially-Controlled Vocational Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
school year ended June 30, 1935. 


Full-Time Day Students. 


Other oath 
: ¥ an or dvening 
Province. on oie Total. Course Students. 
: moral. Students. 

Pres Bra ward Islands anette seg oa see 41 Nil 41 - Nil 
INGE COLINS Hie EMEP aw « GosccBsae tees 123 23 146 169 2,933 
Di pee CURSE ie a oc peppers gs’, « Sages avis 482 910 1,392 193 1,107 
CRITELS) OSLO oe Revie aed a> ©, NS ah ane Deh Nil 7,747 7,747 288 15,441 
RMUAENO Sane eed aoe wae poe ae ss sae - - 34,276 1,191 27,676 
MPANTEOD AS Nae oka. tail g o acectis + nt cio ee Deo 3,809 6,046 ~ 1,362 
DASKALCHOW al arreeiirdes chart rekitoneae 1,695 990 2,685 384 1,048 
PACT Lamers tor ckatniaie: leit ends Ae 2,014 2,140 4,154 80 1,109 
British’ Columbia?. | o< osd.sco.c bees eve onze 6,766 9,999 - 6,874 
TOURISW SL. A kha oars - - 66,486 - 57,559 


1 This table does not include students in commercial courses in Quebee who, it will be noted, constitute 
a numerous group in other provinces. In Quebec statistics they are included with the high schools, classical 
colleges, etc. Moreover, this table comes far short of demonstrating the full importance of technical or 
vocational training in Quebec for another reason. All the work in the Catholic schools in advance of the 
elementary years (i.¢€., in the five complementary and superior years, including about 30,000 pupils) has a 
highly vocationalcharacter. Apart from certain compulsory general subjects in these years, optional subjects 
are grouped in four vocational sections, in one of which each pupil studies. 2 Enrolment in Ontario 
schools is not for the full year but for the month of May. 3 Not including junior high school students. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of day schools 
under provincial control in Canada consisted in 1935 of 73,921 teachers, 18,189 
males and 55,732 females. Practically all of the increase of 3,500 in teachers since 
1930 has been in the male class. The ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 
1935” deals in detail with the classification of these teachers, the rates of salary 
paid and the teaching experience. Table 5 summarizes statistics regarding rates 
of salary, as far as these are available. The heaviest loss during depression years 
has been in Saskatchewan rural schools, amounting to more than 50 p.c. 


5.—Average! Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1926, 1930, 1935, or 
Latest Year Reported. 


1935. 
Province and Class. 1926. 1930. || Avetige NEMERIe: Tkaaker 

Prince Edward Island— $ $ $ $ $ 

Parstcclass TEACNOrS’: foot ooo cet tc eee 704 701 638 700 600 

Second:elass teachers<.c).) jh. 245 - sine sine od sine . 507 508 458 497 449 
Nova Scotia— 

Ali teaeiers ts4. ceo a? Th A. aes 673 741 724 985 680 

Ramel and village schools. ons. 6.2r 44 tec > 4 os - _ 543 543 531 606 519 | 

City ane: tOwISChOOlse: osc tn. Poste te eee 888 1,079 1,046 1,598 951 
New Brunswick— 

EN ES EARS LOACIETS ocr cp Sor ta tia seats th seapeeeeaes 989 981 849 931 833 

Neeond classteachers. +41 hee bo. alias 683 667 499 588 491 
Quebec— 

PFOLCSEANUBCHOOIS shee ee Stabe cen sccee fhe. 1,178 1, 239 1,230 2,304 1,086 

Maenoliel ay. bOACHCTS.4 1 55). dkaplbcka. «alee gate 449 509 1,566 331 481 

Catholic teachers in religious orders........... 420 432 581 372 430 
Ontario— 

Public (elementary) schools..................- 1,248 1,270 1,128 1,382 1,061 

Separate (elementary) schools................. 763 771 810 838 729 

Montintlation SCHOO Scenes sloshed ciss Sow “uae es 1,600 1,570 1,242 - - 

ROOHOPAALOINBTILNLES 27 cto ias sich soe se eos 6 3a s 2,580 2,688 2407 - - 

FU SSUTECHOOIS.ALS read Cet ctl nto See eA EE he 2,100 2,188 1,798 = = 

BCR INGIR AU SONOO IS Won firs erste) face's oles sv, sp0usre on 2,878 2,456 2,263 - - 


1 The averages are means, except in Manitoba. 
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5.—Average! Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1926, 1930, 1935, or 
Latest Year Reported—concluded. 


1935. 
Province and Class. 1926. 1930. — 
Average. Male. | Female. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Allischoolss(miedial) > as -seseo ne eee oe oe rae 1,008 1,012 685 710 689 
One-room schools (median). a fasten: oes. eee 879 877 484 507 477 
Saskatchewan— 
Wrbantelementaryies teas sac tineeeer cee 12S 7 1,316 914 1,147 784 
Ruralelementaryce-- 4 0 Ree ease dow en eels 1,055 1,076 465 519 443 
a High schools and collegiate institutes.......... 2,381 1,962 1,745 1,895 1,467 
Alberta— 
Aliteacherss a eee cee eens chee see cn mre 1,204 1,242 971 1,130 897 
First class teachers... 45 o4-ce aise ee Pee ens 1,386 1,439 1,072 1,270 952 
Second class teachers’ sta. concen cere ne 1,118 Ee 138 855 869 849 
British Columbia— 
All: schoolswee 72 x sate k aye elo ae oe Meee eis ote 1,430 1,528 1,300 - - 
HlementaryasChools a.m ste tees aac reer res ce 1,242 1,393 T1407 |= - - 
High schools’). same aio. re epee aerator 2,316 2,028 1,733 = - 


1 The averages are means, except in Manitoba. 


Financial Statistics.—Financial records of the provincial schools in Canada 
are neither equally complete nor entirely comparable in any two provinces. Hence 
it is quite impossible to construct a uniform: set of tables for all provinces. A 
record of assets and liabilities is available only for four provinces, a record of expen- 
ditures only in five. 


The closest approach to a comparable statement is in the case of receipts 
and the accompanying Table 6 has been compiled, covering the years 1926-36, 
in response to continued requests for data.that will permit of a reasonably accurate 
comparison of school costs as between provinces. Table 2, showing the enrolment 
and average daily attendance for each year, may be used to calculate the approximate 
costs per pupil, or per “pupil-year of attendance’. 


The columns of Table 6 show the following: (1) Provincial Government grants 
to the school boards, also their contributions to teachers’ salaries where these are 
paid directly to the teachers, and do not pass through the hands of the Board; 
(2) school taxes raised within the school administrative units, which are variously 
called districts, sections, or municipalities; (3) school board revenue from counties, 
affecting three provinces only; (4) total current revenue recorded, including tuition 
fees, which in the school administrative units of most provinces are collected only 
from non-resident pupils. Though there should be entries under this head in all 
provinces, they are on record only in four. There are other small amounts, such 


as receipts from rental of school property, that are not shown in the table for any — 
of the provinces. The aim of this total column is to indicate the approximate 


amount of money that the school boards have had at their disposal to spend, from 
current sources, each year (plus teachers’ salaries paid directly by the province). 
The fifth column shows the debenture indebtedness against schools in each year, 
for the provinces for which a record is available. The annual increase in the sum 
shown in this column indicates the net amount that was spent each year by school 
boards over and above the current revenue that is shown in the preceding column. 


eS 2 ae ae 


By the inclusion of this column, a conception of each year’s total expenditure may 
be gained. The whole is not as satisfactory a statement as a full record of receipts — 


and expenditures would be, but in the absence of complete accounts it is the best 
substitute obtainable. Table 7 provides as complete a statement of expenditures 
as is possible for the school boards of the five provinces in which a record is available. 
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6.—Financial Support of the Prowinclally-Con trolled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 


Norr.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised 
by local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 


increase or decrease per year. 


Taxation School Total Administra- 
i Govern- within Board Gorrent Debenture tive 
Fiscal Year. ment School Revenue Tare | Indebted- Units 
Grants. |Administra- from © nardea? ness. Operating 
tive Units. | Counties. : Schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
poms tO ET 242,3361| 171,650 - 413,986 3 469 
LL PH fo es ee a ea Ba 243, 7451 174,165 ~ 417,910 3 468 
192822 cet Mls RO. Nth 48 245,4791] 179,004 - 424, 483 3 467 
19 20 eee ock ei ec 245,610} 187,769 - 433,379 3 469 
COSDBE Cae he posares «ees 249, 2471 189,669 - 438,916 3 464 
PIPER co BRB Sods. 2.5 258,905}} 189,444 - 448,349 3 469 
iL TR ale. Revere depeche geet sabe 263, 0341 218,477 - 481,511 3 474 
(OPE eRe Sy ae Saree 264,210! 182,812 ~ 447,022 3 474 
LOA OAL Vina arks s0% 262,351! 165, 704 - 428,055 8 475 
HOSE Gs dre oe ast 264,5411| 223, 922 - 488,463 3 474 
Nova Scotia— 
TO2696,. .ch Meer tae.b.e 365,219!) 2,393,155 497,229 | 3,255,603 3 1,704 
AO Ziarson eaeen ee eee 368,5791] 2,393,125 497,876 | 3,259,580 3 1,707 
Uc eet aaa aaa ape ett 419,9201} 2,504,390 497,197 | 3,421,507 3° 1,706 
15! ae (are ee 436,7571) 2,549,461 495,227 | 3,481,445 3 1,706 
LODO PN mekas sille sror~ e+ 6 444,9261| 2,529,293 494,901 | 3,469,120 3 1,704 
LOS Tay. Mee eee ass «fe 509,4621) 2,657,780 493,533 | 3,660,775 3 1,714 
CLE Atel Res bRi-S SB Oar ce ae 545,3931) 2,697,691 490,949 | 3,734,033 8 1,728 
TOSS OR, Ace cores sored 572,5701] 2,631,324 487,130 | 3,691,024 3 1,729 
IDS4 0s ci, SHER Se Sao oc 612,6901| 2,643,568 478,790 | 3,735,048 8 1,724 
T8555. a ete ee 631,2331| 2,564,759 483,185 | 3,679,177 $ 1722 
New Brunswick— 
REPAY ices © eae area ee 511,350] 2,263,082 213,066 2,987,498 3 1,459 
1 OPA free: mths Stier nae RI tir ee 516,2211| 2,413,951 212,350 | 3,142,522 3 1,458 
LU IBE arin ndreen. bs 'ie Faden 9% 432,8651| 2,337,740 212,616 2,983,221 3 1,463 
ee ie Re Pee is 440,0201] 2,361,978 214,845 3,016,843 3 1,535 
ASU Me icktnc aster nie seat 449,702} 2,405,890 212,172 | 3,067,764 8 1,481 
TOS TE Oct ats. Adela ase 459,0291] 2,467,510 210,500 3,137,039 3 1,483 
Piss. ooh Atte ele nal eset 430,4491| 2,389,050 214,008 3,083,507 3 1,481 
“RSLS SA Bs vn eee ee 412,8801] 2,249,768 219,909 | 2,882,557 | 4,577,420 1,421 
OB AER MI elas, here cs Gees 426,4341] 1,922,036 220,063 2,568, 533 4,966,150 1,476 
LOE Saeki Soa ie eo 4464721) 1,938,568 222,307 | 2,607,347 | 5,042,950 1,498 
LUE, 7aoe i ee ee 462,1821| 1,964, 287 223,493 | 2,649,962 - 1,518 
Quebec— 
PUPA eee Bet te ce ee ae 993,509 | 15,647,512 - | 17,271,783 | 50,413,950 1,800 
UO dient. Be aria en aa oe 25 1,077,073 | 16,237,999 — | 17,864,797 | 53,203,161 1,808 
LO DBR ash SV PS bene ad 1,126,324 | 16,565,637 = 918,250,577 |) 07,122,010 1,834 
ho ee ae tea ee ee 1,189,919 | 17,629,630 - 19,385,555 | 58,962,578 1,840 
TEE Re tat op aan Pielee aes 1,467,502 | 17,613,082 - 19,647,319 | 61,604,525 1,828 
02 Ll i ee ee 1,429,033 | 18,697,183 -— | 20,742,951 | 65,886,105 1,827 
LRRD Se ESCO eee ae 1,269,210 | 18,214,999 - 20,117,001 | 71,669,326 1,830 
LOS Wee te ks, opal ae a: 1,487,116 | 19,027,988 — | 21,110,339 | 71,446,847 1,843 
TUBE a et Sie Oe Oe 1,218,936 | 19,391,697 — | B91 937,007.) 40,415,202 1,853 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 968. 
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6.—Financial Support of the Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 


1926-36—concluded. 


Fiscal Year. 


Ontario— 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 


eee LOZ erctertineoiays aictarersrcto ete 
fe 0 WDBe Rab Sant Op omtedoL hic 


RAP 100008. 2h 4 cate eke 


ERTS BR AERA OS G. 
eel 9S4 ac Bereich tere evmerere tors 
aan tong ik) aa a 


2,340,536 


Taxation 
within 
School 


Administra- 
tive Units. 


30,903 , 9254 
32,300,935 4 
34,072,913 4 
36,179,339 4 
39,208,561 4 
39,544,3764 
37,217,288 4 
35,476,241 
35,386, 482 


7,302,044 
7,365,798 
7,555,561 


5, 635,473 


10,696, 154 
10,896,918 
11,367,519 
11,542,580 
10,670,745 
8,114,719 
6,870,606 
5,959,179 
5,800,000 
6,075,000 


8,241,715 
8,901,979 
9,279,494 
9,419,440 
8,854,951 
8,931,880 
8,366,781 
7,073,762 
7,988, 630 


5,095,420 
5, 769, 788 
5,728,576 
7,384,075 
6,264, 939 
6,226, 661 
5,704,260 
6,091,525 
5,601,431 
5,628,115 
5, 802, 969 


School 
Board 


Revenue 


from 


Counties. 


2,631,561 


BM ES Dee dia herddeel fee ieee neem Vel (ee (a ea fom, eet Os 


svat for’ Jeet og feel lige! War gt Vaal a 


Pd b ben beshbeie deo S8 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 

Recorded. 2 


37,605,519 
39,308,814 
41,612,022 
44,276,816 
47,678,047 
49,351,714 
46,171,710 
43,472,241 
43,028,428 


8,393,195 
8,476,373 
8, 747,485 
8,819, 838 
9,107,886 
8, 986,466 
8, 134,161 
7,237,240 
6,617,753 
7,059, 682 
6, 623, 907 


13,111,829 
13,434,700 
13,978, 582 
14,597,854 
13,649,942 
11,015, 486 
8,932,140 
7,713,310 
7,557,281 
7,845, 354 


9,491, 130 
10,234,413 
10,727,396 
10,917,698 
10,602,878 
10,599, 204 
10, 193, 596 

8,796,050 

9,551,849 


£ 7,476,088; 
8,338, 114: 
8420, 960 

10,310,837 

§ 8,984,045 
9,083, 037 

8,793,826 
8,393,572 
7,655,193 
7,798, 734 
8.073, 435 


Debenture 
Indebted- 
ness. 


71,061,955 
72,388,782 
75, 088, 615 
86,353,869 
86,551,681 
88,781,934 
88,143,815 
84,722,797 
83,068, 135 


14,790,474 
14,730, 128 
15,104,675 
15, 257,885 
15,097, 103 
15,006, 997 
15,854,034 
15,611,523 
15,579,826 
15, 457,253 
14,592,013 


11,933,064 
13,090,426 
13,321, 936 
14,113,091 
15,659,373 
15,945,934 
15,726, 862 
14,385, 153 
14,300,000 


10, 704,634 
10,574, 633 
10,950,461 
11,833,631 
12,637, 146 
12,026, 157 
11,541,291 
11,074,602 
10,466, 837 


12,101,417 
13,259,740 
14,028, 743 
15,813,616 
15,933,508 
15,936, 753 
15,592,820 
15,448 , 396 
15, 233, 204 


Administra- 
tive 
Units 
Operating 
Schools. 


No. 


a eas 


6,600 
(approx.) 


1 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries in the Maritime Provinces; and in New Brunswick, grants : 


made to schools by the Vocational Education Board, since 1921. 


are recorded. 


3 Record not available. 


towards the salaries of rural public school teachers. 
fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality. 


. 2TIncludes tuition fees where these 


4The Ontario figures include the township grant 
In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three- 
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7.—Expenditures on Teachers’ Salaries, Buildings, etc., Interest, and Maintenance 
of Boards of Provincially-Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1926-36. 


Notr.—All amounts in even thousands are estimates. 


Buildings, Interest |Equipment, 
an os = oe peice: 
’ eachers’ an ebentures ue 
Fiscal Year. Salaries. | Permanent an and Total. * 
Improve- Other all Other 
ments. Loans. - | Expenses. ? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................. 1 1 1 1 1 
IV OVA SCOR ont ts Rance acne unas. 1 1 1 1 1 
New Brunswick... ......5...05 0:6. 00000:> 1 1 1 1 1 
Quebec— 
DOZG vce sere Oe IES ote ah cat al shears oh Paver 9,099,785 2,433,047 DlZie2e 5,919, 287 20,173,412 
LOD ftir eeie kee). eke. ae eee bes 9,487,999 3,702,156 2,777,941 5,940,814 21,908,910 
125s Re eeremae Me eretS Ie i cites) cise cised siciele iere eee 9,837,173 3,234,265 2,959,161 6,154,295 22,184,894 
LAUR AUR ie apie i Haine ts ee ae Meira, 10, 127,817 3,029,047 | 3,067,600 6,643, 102 22,867,566 
CHAU te Sy he oa tae ell. Wa mC Pe one 10,618,188 3,687,128 3,210, 233 8,701,528 26,217,077 
OS Sete reece davareickoe acco tintin ed. touso aula 11,130,976 5,969, 843 3,371,340 7,936,447 28,408, 606 
GS OR, SER so RE nN ee, eae eee 11,575,148 5,695, 743 3,488,946 6,933,999 27,693, 836 
WS dan acne teat croecs orc ster eae tee 11,417,920 2,540,389 3,928,117 6,814,659 24,701,085 
OG Age nerve te cretcys aie cistove sfese era cas svt 11, 123, 788 1,480,174 4,016, 282 6,172,522 22,792,766 
Ontario— 
TEA ees SENN FOE SERRE ACP ween At eek Se 25,167,571 5,463,159 3,396,000 7,935,000 41,961, 730 
De Rete Ghat ca ie tors ae ag a ce 25,984, 803 6,451,090 3,553,000 8,118,000 44,106, 893 
NOE eM eter cca aie ote Scie teitoen ts 27,021,678 7,485, 832 3,619,000 8,508,000 46,634,510 
NYA! Paks, aie pee SW RR or Al mara Xn 28,198,063 8,068, 212 3,754,000 | 10,168,482 50,188, 757 
LOS OMe rater cs 8 eet bak smiles. che 29,359,882 | 10,151,404 4,318,000 | 10,851,357 54,680, 643 
LOS TEAC eee ie canton taciat oe oe sine 30,490,962 5,148,123 4,328,000 | 10,739,094 50,706,179 
1 LYS Pete SA cory web See Cart Le ge Ne aire BC 30,142,144 3,146,921 4,439,000 9,893,386 47,621,451 
LEER ETS any (orapans Rie, SOR nn oa 24,405,768 926,673 | 4,407,000 | 9,291,393 | 42,030,834 
Manitoba— 
DOD GA h a a eA et oe on cde bate enews ots 4,914,087 419,047 681,6432) 2,184,409 8,199,186 
EAP ta Oc ah iPr ae BEE, APD ge 4,984,111 718,348 683, 8832] 2,181,626 8,567, 968 
TOD Sie ee ete wc Acme hs ae SES 5,063, 926 597,183 683,7142} 2,228,088 8,572,911 
MUL Cte ae. meee wrstaincioite aoe accra oars 5,167,687 683 , 747 684,7652| 2,247,287 8, 783,486 
BOBO oh ete oie os aos Sol: oo os be ae 5,329,428 11222), 272 694,9292) 2,427,817 9,674,446 
MOSM ete Reern @ cee n phe aseee csi peer ee ak 5,387,400 795,143 693,7042) 2,290,757 9, 167,004 
WR SUR es AS Mice: Gee Ree oar eee ae 5,052,322 298,959 691,3352) 1,940,073 7,982,689 
LOS Siemeie ORE rae E ARS «xed hoe eek nas 4,484,074 103 , 052 661,1292) 1,839,192 7,087,447 
AYE Uo oth ih ORS, GI NEC i Se an GENE 3,713,676 106,250 650,3412) 1,656,252 6,126,519 
HOSS eres Soe cia eee a te 3,954,078 139, 057 650,9112) 1,759,807 6,503, 853 
LEU or: SESS Bic yee an ee eae 3,987, 144 215, 939 595,3602] 1,861,099 6, 659,542 
Saskatchewan— 
LCDR 2 Se ee ak a Me AA SR 7,438,095 | 1,688,015 3,350,490 12,476,600 
107, (Mea ee CPL act eS icli Sites. ak ates: 3 7,693, 232 2,271,489 3,468,078 13 , 432,799 
LOIN Eee TON A he a eee ter, aie ks 8,023,677 | 2,325,815 3,665,477 14,014, 969 
1 OLS |B, Re GN Pa fee a 8,402,259 2,524,651 3,794,142 14,721,052 
NORE BASE I er eee ww ch orden as 8,530,621 2,903,150 3, 826, 107 15,259, 878 
TBS Lae metic. deck eee he Be a Sete tee 7,358, 024 1,022,655 8,052,489 11,433,168 
OBE Romer ee etn sens Sich a Ste hnig ates oe 5,468,043 341,217 2,698,871 8,508,131 
OSS H ae Seer ee Meth. we owe tee 4,640,050 291,182 2,434,043 7,365,275 
LOSS ete Se eec oo oie caeice sce as 4,345,229 311,695 2,260, 856 6,917,780 
LUSOME EE MCR. has nee eknchies Hews 4,372, 189 404, 908 2,570, 404 7,347,501 
Alberta— 
EES Act medica era eae ab ate Se A 5,640,219 1,051, 6274 654, 000 2,188,336 9,534, 182 
LTA be tc eS Rat Reunite ACRE Seale 5,899, 839 1,090, 6244 642,000 2,228,086 9,860,549 
1h eI eg ke i eg Bee ee 6,243,085 1,923,593 4 635, 000 2,472,001 11,273 ; 679 
LUDLOW <a ae Sars. Ea ere aie Sie See 6,586,974 | .2,221,6474 657,000 2 Aap ,OoL 12,190,672 
Ie PE ree tr et inchs SN anc. ss ake See vio sae 6,847,413 1,689,588 4 710,000 2,712,456 11,959,457 
LED E be 4A Sin Soe ee oe ere ea 6,741,826 537, 5554 758,000 | 2,325,678 | 10,363,059 
LED dat 22 2 co 2 bad ae ae Wk a 6,406, 997 396, 9674 722,000 2,208, 237 9,734,201 
REE. io ee ne ee ee ee eee 5, 734, 956 318, 8894 692,000 1,950,073 8,695,918 
ROSA ee Sete. res ter lan oie LSE ile oe 5,613,781 435,535 628,000 | 2,059,097 8,736,413 
British Columbia— 1 1 1 1 1 


1 Not available. 
on principal of debentures and other loans. 


2 In Manitoba, interest on debentures only. 3 Excluding all payments 
4 In Alberta ‘‘repairs’’ are included under this heading. 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools. 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous schools 
in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially-controlled 
schools, but which are not publicly financed or administered and hence are not 
included in Subsection 1 (except in Quebec). Excepting Quebec, the private schools 
have from about two to four per cent of elementary and secondary pupils in the 
different provinces. In Quebec the proportion is about ten per cent, but most of 
them are subsidized by the province and provincial reports include a record of them 
similar to, and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the 
records of publicly-controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included 
in Subsection 1. Table 8, however, shows their annual enrolment since 1921, the 
year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced 
the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools was 
published in the ‘Annual Survey of Education, 1931”. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, Ry 
Provinces, 1921-35. 


Year. Pobils | LUNES ala Ne Basis Que: Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
LOO ties eee hae 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 2,274 8,159 81,158 
LOD ee ace baer ssc hoxe 586 2,758 3,013 | 53,667 | 10,184 3,390 1,751 2,489 3,145 80, 983 
1923 ctacte eaten 752 2,675 | 3,074 | 51,875 | 10,022 3,708 1,826 2,242 OROLT 79,391 
1924 pee Se 3% 531 2,934 3,449 | 53,953 | 10,229 | 3,967 1,892 2,061 3,959 82,975 
1Q2D erate ters 552 2,846 3,494 | 54,959 | 10,149 | 4,086 1,939 2,104 | 4,017 84,146 
1926 eeerenc eh 580 2,956 | 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 | 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85,754 
1S2 (ares as oct 635 2,529 3,593 | 55,333 | 10,536 4,872 2,522 3,088 | 4,740 87,848 
192 8 Seca ae 596 2,448 3,618 | 55,970 | 10,797 5,102 2,671 3,345 5,141 89, 683 
1929 Tere naast 645 2,634 3,658 | 56,846 | 11,632 5,562 2,734 3,615 5,340 92,666 
19302 bere Safes 605 2,883 3,890 | 57,841 | 12,232 5, 784 2,787.) 3,557.| 5,301 94, 830 
196] See sates. 570 | 2,746 4,082 | 57,320 | 12,236 5,864 2,853 2,944 5,276 93,891 
1932 She Me cara. 602 2,727 | 3,826 | 60,195 | 11,706 §,455 | 2,141 3,120 | 4,494 94,266 
GSS ae ryaccers 511 2,655 | 3,544 | 56,587 | 11,242 5,490 1,541 2,453 3,906 87,929 
LQS4S perce ss ea 539 2,691 8,218 | 52,548 | 11,563 5,070 1,819 See 4,389 84,953 
LOSoheaeetvas see 548 2,948 3,162} 53,824 | 11,232 5,136 1,990 3,424 4,484 86,248 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other 
than elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of 
business and commercial education. A.record of enrolment from this group also 
has been collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1921; a summary of this information is presented in Table 9. 
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9.—Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in Canada: 
Enrolment, 1921-35. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada. 

pA So See Seat 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537] 3,538 | 1,333 | 2,216 | 1,986 30.034 
1922: tezsabinn ed 75 893 707 | 3,219 | 11,379 2,009 1,156 2,314 1,561 |- 23,313 
bE ide een eet 71 716 709 3,370 | 10,946 2,159 1,176 2,082 1,702 22,931 
(YD ene areca 67 729 716 So ZoOnI 10, o00 | 2.007 ie apd 2 313 1,987 23,341 
POD ete ate 62 688 577 2,860 9,673 2,914 1,314 2,209 2,040 22,000 
TO26 Bae oe koe 114 766 Mee 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 2,739 2,230 24, 566 
YORI ere ec. 116 783 733 22766.) LE: 176 3,619 1,555 2,250 | 2,281 25,279 
Near a. 118 785 776 24816 (PLE Sia 3,884 1,691 2,470 | 2,258 26,675 
1A ese e a re a La 120 705 766 2,996 | 12,661 3,908 1 gore 2092 2,319 27,940 
19300. 5 eeet 149 827 810 | 3,069 | 12,297 | 3,451 | 1,767] 2,304] 2,494 27,168 
TORY leo an ha 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3,087 1,400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
OS Dy ee reali cleis ars 143 595 519 3,919 6,407 2201 964 1,421 1,612 17, 837 
1930 Aaa earn. ie 425 496 2,849 4,946 | 2,239 810 - 1,517 = 

ALES eee oeinee ae 127 498 506 2,085 4,601 2,716 780 - 1,469 = 

LOSOa pees cat 175 542 556 3,018 6,225 3,087 883 1s38 1,574 17,398 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education. 


The tables of this subsection are intended to include all -institutions in the 
Dominion offering instruction in courses that are the equivalent of at least two 
years in advance of matriculation. In the table on enrolment the name of each 
institution is given in the language (French or English) used therein as the main 
language of instruction. Table 10 gives a summary of the degrees and diplomas 
granted by the different universities and colleges of Canada, and Table 11 shows 
the full-time students attending the faculties and courses of instruction offered in 
each institution. In addition a considerable number of part-time students attended 
university courses. 


Students of University Grade.—The aggregate number of students in attend- 
ance was reported as 93,213. Of these 40,959 were of university grade (7.e., following 
courses for which matriculation was prerequisite) and 34,446 were in attendance at 
the regular sessions. They were enrolled in about 160 different colleges or univer- 
sities. Of those attending the full sessions 32,798 were undergraduates, while 1,648 
were graduate students, 7.e., working toward a higher degree in a subject in which 
they already held a bachelor degree. Many of the large numbers classed as under- 
graduates actually held degrees, but not in the subject or faculty in which they 
were studying during the session under consideration. 
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More than half of all undergraduate students, or 17,781, are in’ arts and pure 
science or what are termed “academic” courses as distinguished from ‘‘professional” 
courses. One or two years of arts is prerequisite to many of the professional courses 
—in French-language Quebec the full four years. Next to arts and science come 
engineering and applied science with 3,315 students; medicine, 3,069; theology, 
2,015; agriculture, 1,074; law, 963; household science, 858; education, 745; commerce 
and accounting, 735; pharmacy, 454; dentistry, 381; public health and nursing, 361; 
veterinary science, 222; music, 222; social service, 127; forestry, 98; architecture 90. 


As shown in Table 10, there were 4,274 bachelor degrees granted to men and 
1,476 to women, 960 diplomas to men and 1,552 to women. Some of the latter repre- 
sent completion of courses similar to those for bachelor degrees; after making due 
allowance for these and for duplication in cases where the same person may be 
receiving a second bachelor degree in a different branch of study, it may be con- 
cluded that there are, each year, about 4,000 new male and 1,400 new female uni- 
versity graduates with a bachelor degree or higher. The graduate degrees granted 
included 448 master degrees or licences to men and 106 to women, the term “licenti- 
ate” being used by the universities of Laval and Montreal in place of the term 
‘master’. Those completing the doctorate were 80 men and 5 women; while 
honorary doctor degrees were conferred on 67 men and 2 women. 


10.—Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1934-35. 


Seen eee eee ee ee een ee eee ee ee ee ee 
SS EEE 


Diplomas Master 
and Bachelor. and Doctor. 3,5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence. 4 


University or College. 


Dalhousie—King’s!........... 7 9} 116 48 11 5 1{ Nil} 135 62 197 
ANeadianetas). SU SU eaten es 8 13 64 29 8 3 5 | Nil 85 45 130 
Str rahcis= Xavier... ss eee Nil | Nil 26 14 2{ Nil] Nil | Nil 28 14 42 
New Brunswick. .: {2.2.2 . <->. Nil | Nil 55 20 1 3 1} Nil 57 23 80 
MoOURtVAINEON. t ncaces eure a: 5 11 35 30 1} Nil 3] Nil 44 41 85 
Bishopratiss rete cvecienige veer: Nil | Nil 35 8 1 1 6] Nil 42 9 51 
McGill Ol ie Geeaeces. 2 oc 1 35 |} 380 | 137 35 13 40 | Nil|| 456] 185 641 
Weavals cots ss ce te teearcctt ages 213 | 766 || 339 3 63 | Nil 3} Nil || 618 | 769 | 1,387 
Montrealtoncvm cece cider. 96 18 |} 538 36 | 109 6 15 | Nil]|| 758 60 818 
fT OLONLOP nae ties yer neeieter: 15 | 181] 968] 368 74 39 33 5 ||1,090 | 543 | 1,633 
MIGEOT As dnacie a wcieeis «4 1 adie rs 23 | Nil 4| Nil] Nil} Nil 3 | Nil 30 | Nil 30 
ONG CE a ee 6| Nil 3| Nil] Nil | Nil 1| Nil 10 | Nil 10 
MICELI a Cree GRC eINO DOG aetna c OF 3 6 198 82 5 3 6 | Nil |) 212 91 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 973. 
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10.—Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1934-35—concluded. 


Diplomas Master 
an Bachelor. ? and Doctor. %, 5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence. 4 


University or College. 


Men. Noes Men. Seal Men. Wom Men. 


No. No. | No. || No. | No. || No 
CuSO Sint ce aii sit oses cece Nil 264 | 105 23 5 1 
AHUAWR.S <b pda weds Bey anos 2 65 16 14 1 6 
a 0S a ne a ee 2 122 80 4 8 3 
CUETO EIEO) S47 ses Sie Bes ON yee hae 24 268 | 177 23 5 3 
Saskatchewan............5.... 115 181 93 21 4|| Nil 
DADORA coker w Keren. ole nos 22 188 66 23 4 2 
British Columbia............. 28 223 | 134 26 6 | Nil 
Other Institutions............. 390 202 30 4] Nil 15 
Wetals |. iistsc.S: 960 |1,552 4,274 |1,476 || 448 | 106} 147 
1 All degrees except those in theology granted by Dalhousie. 2 All degrees except those in 
theology entered opposite Toronto. 3 Medical, dental and veterinary doctors included in ‘‘bachelor’”’ 
column. 4 The licence in the French-speaking universities is the next degree in advance of bachelor, 
as the master degree is in the English-speaking. 5 Sixty-nine of the doctor degrees were honorary. 


Students not of University Grade.—The 40,959 students of post-matricu- 
lation standard represent little more than half of the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges. Many of the arts colleges, including all of the classical colleges of 
Quebec, offer preparatory courses in which instruction is given in the high school 
grades, or even elementary grades. These accounted for 22,499 students, practically 
all of whom were in regular attendance at the full session. 

The remaining 29,755 of the enrolment, 16,251 men and 13,504 women, were not 
following high school courses, but could not be classed as university-grade students 
as they had not necessarily matriculated. A minority of them attended the full 
session, generally studying music, household science or agriculture. The remainder 
were the students of summer courses in teaching methods, series of evening extension 
lectures, correspondence and other extra-mural courses, agricultural and other 
short. courses. 

Apart from the reported enrolment many thousands of people were reached 
by extension lectures that were not grouped in series and reported as courses, and 
still larger numbers reached by university radio broadcasts, travelling libraries, 
agricultural assistance, and various other forms of extension service. 


Teaching Staff.—At pp. 858 to 861 of the 1932 Year Book there was pub- 
lished an analysis of the teaching staffs of universities and colleges as in 1929-30, 
by sex and by full time or part time. Corresponding tables for later years will 
be found in the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada” obtainable from the 
Dominion Statistician. Price 50 cents. | 
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11.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full-Time Students 
be) 
Undergraduate. i 
o | 
Oe | 
No. University or College. : : a2 | 
o a oO o 
= o ie o £ . 1 | 
g Sa pis Bolte Lie Br:| a 
‘S = ® o 3 3 o.2 i 
a eee ee ee = ea ee 
w ® ¢ g | = g ‘5 oy 
1 5 SD ha } v ao) am 
<< Ay < x Se) A ea) eal 
1 | Princeiof;Wales:College. 5.5 o3.. 5 ce ae os eomene 55 - - - - - ~ - 
2\eSt. Dunstan s* University: ac. sone eee aes ees 49 - - - = - - - G 
3° Acadia. University 2.a.c. cr sa oe cece tee ae 266 4 - - - - - 419% 
4+) Dalhousie! University weeta..e sack pateaevee sate 291 91 - - 45 39 - 35 
5 University of King’s College............... 53 12 - - - = - - | 
6 | St. Francis Xavier University............... 144 4 - - - - - 87 
4.1 ‘SteMarys College (1933). F. ... a: <tr aout 142 5 - - 20 - - 25 @ 
8 | (College Ste-Amne(1934)).-.2 5... cles cone ee ee 35 - - - ~ - - - | 
95) IMGoSt. Vincent; Colleges.) a. 2.2326 os. .2% oe 108 - - - - = - - Fi 
10°] Hoty Heart Seminary .....0:< -0nch ss ork e oes ~ - - = - - - - & 
§4 |) Pine’ HillyDivanity. Hall. 2 see. eee e ~ - - ~ - - = = 
12 | Nova Scotia Agricultural College............ - = 42 m = = - - | 
13 | Nova Scotia Technical College............... - - - - - = - 86 ae 
444) (Collége Sacré-Goeurs sacr'.. a See ool aan does 60 - - - 2 - - - | 
15} (Université St Josepha. 5.5 0.0. a0 0 op aang otowes 138 - ~ = 2 - - - 
168)-MtvAllison:- University-2s.iecse ocak otras 172 64 - - 8 = - 330 
17 | University of New Brunswick................ 137 54 - - = - - 70 © | 
18 | Montreal School of Social Work.............. - - - - - - - - 
19 | Sir George Williams College................. 39 36 - - 20 ~ - - 
20 eBishop s. Universit Viermactioe lance ces coche as 131 - - - - - 12 - Fe 
21 | McGill University and Macdonald College... 695} 320 71 43 198 53 16} 344 | 
22 Presbyterian Theological College (1934).... 16 - - - - ~ - - § 
23 Diocesan Theological College.............. 28 - ~ - - - - - * 
24 United Theological College................ Oi - - - ~ - - = i 
25 | Montreal (facultés de l’université)............ - ~ = - - 63 - - 
26 Hole Polytechnique’... ..e:0sn.2 ss oer ees - = = = — - = 214 
27 Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciale..... - = > = 133 = - - 
28 Institut:Agricole'd’Okaia....--.ctser eee - - 123 - - - = - # 
29 Instituts pédagogiques................0005- a - ~ - - - 53 - 
30 Colléges classiques (15 in number).......... 2,094 = - - - - - - | 
31 Collége Marguerite Bourgeoys.............. 114 - - - - - - - 
32 HMeolesannexées'iz. so Se eae atin oe - ~ - - - - - - 
33 | Laval (facultés de l’université)............... - - - - ~ - 40 - g 
34 “_LTANGS SCMMUNBITES yan ne eel ety eats wee - ~ - ~ - - - - 
35 Académie Commerciale..................+. - - - - 38 - - - 
36 Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére................... - = 103 — — = 2 - FF 
37 Colléges classiques (13 in number).......... 1,554 - - - - - - - Fi 
38 Collége de Jésus-Marie.............2.00005 24 - _ - - - - ~ 
39 Couventsraiiliés:.... oe. eece ween cote ~ - ~ - - - - = 
40 | Scolasticats ou Séminaires non-afhliés...... - - - - - - ~ = 
4bclF Suniorats:non-aihlies\..c. chao ce wae seme «rine 360 - - - - ~ - ~ 
42> Université diOttawaltren. enero 402 - ~ - - - - = 
43» College Sacré-Coeur. . o.oo. cosa e te do a see 39 - - - - - - ~ 
44 | University of Western Ontario............... 1,145 4 - - - - - - 
45 Assumption Colleze.5, asso wlan en coos 285 ~ - - ~ - - - 
46 Alma‘ College 2noee Bae ere ee Ale 5 - - - - - - - 
47 Biron Colleve: tk ines han at ere - - - - ~ - ~ - 
48 Ursuline College: (1934) -22ee ne soe 93 - - _ - - _ - 
49 Waterloa, College. io... i. ssa siufintaee male Opes 62 = - - - - ~ - @ 
50° | Queen's University... .20.-.: hee oe ee eke 706 - ~ - 120 - - 441 
517| McMaster tUniversitiyi..cstcciseae «see vente eh 582 - ~ - - - - - 
62. | Royal Military.Collegen sc, t-ue ons tose ace - - - - - ~ - 197 
53 | Osgoode Hall Law School.................... - - - - - - - = 
54 | Margaret Eaton (Physical Training) School. . - - - - - - - - 
55 | St. Augustine’s Seminary...............e008; - - - - - - - - 
6641 'St. Jerome's CollewosArrecoc cece eee oe one ee 35 ~ - - ~ ~ - - 
bisleote batrick’s:Collése. te. late eh nee ee 30 20 - - = - - - 
58 | Theological Seminaries of Roman Catholic. 
Orders) ad. 4 BAI Ge eres ~ - - ~ - - - - 
59 | Pre-Theological Schools of Roman Catholic 
Ordere 2Ts SIs aes « REIL ae Pe 58 - - - - - = ~ 


For footnotes see end of table. pp. 976-977. 
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of the Regular Session, by Faculties, 1934-35. 
Undergraduate—concluded. Graduate. Others. 
o a) o : _ 
8 a ; 2 bp 8 8 
3 4 A = ea ee a2 8 3 No. 
R ap. te | Bail o Be || ‘3 3 
.| 3 : Sea P| e 1 oe] op Se | 2 : 2 
Pls a | (Re) e/2| 88) & ss] eB] & g 
~ -— ° oO = ° S35 . = 
S| 8lela lees si/S|sal 2} & lsei a | 3lail él sz 
Speleleitetseiafeleauils | 3 (esi 2 1.8 1-8 | 2) 8 
BlolAl Ss jel |alale hog 9 aos Ue A= a_/H ]}/af]da]e 
=) yet eS Se cee hacen a Pe Bare ~ - - 55) = - -|} 406] 406] 1 
SY SR RSE Bs ie ee Bee) ce ess rama | ae od aad | eg oe eee Se | 
-} 62) Pas | pe 42} - -| 426) 24, - 7; | -| 3 
-| -| 74] 175] -| -}| 7 - ~ - ee et Weed ee 29) - -| 4 
-| -| - -| -| -| -| - 10) - - 72) = 4 | -| 5 
-| 9) -| -}] -} 4) -| -P =f -| -1} 244 gs} - si -| -| 6 
-| -| - 2 at Oe ee - ~ -| 192 3) - = hae 1) ae 
-|} -| -]}] -}| -] -} -] - ~ -|. - 35) -| - - Ta TDe 8 
-| 12) - Seo eee a - 19) 151) - - - - 7} 9 
Py eR Hp te a 88h = Po ot a Spe oe = a0 
-}-| -| -}] -}| -| -| -| 58) -| -]}] 538) -| -} -] - esti 
-| -| - -} -| -}| -| -| -| -| -| 4h -]) - - - 14] 12 
-{| =} -} - Eee y mohog af | eR ree Lo Pe Fm es 
eg eS Sag OSs ie Sa edie = - - 62 ~ - = 118; 118) 14 
Lwesye. Speen hemes bal it j= -| 140] - - -} 118} 118] 15 
-| 68) - 38} 7] -| -| - - - 5] 395] 13, - 13] = -| 16 
ts eas ae ee oe ee -| - -| 362 >) hae a} = -| 17 
-| -| - -| -| -] -] 15] - s - | - - ~ -| 18 
=P pe ad =f Hl aa ea eS = ee aah 9 
-| -| - -} -| -| -| - 17 - - 160 - 2 = - | 20 
- | 84) 88} 508} 21; 28) -j - - - 28) 2,497 183 - 235 - 216) 21 
-} -| -| -}| -] -]| -| - 19) -| -| 35 - 6 6] = -| -| 22 
-| -|] - — Pia 4 =f mf b= 6 - - 28 1 3 4 10 10| 23 
-| -| - -| -]| -| -| - 20} - - 47 9} = gf = - -| 24 
= f= | intl gti - |) 16) 83} - 1° soo): - ~ | - 964) 377] = | 877 = ~| 2% 
-} -| -| -} -} -[| -| -| -| -| -| 24 -]) - 4) -| -| 26 
ay | ee te = SS] Sie se = = = 133 - - - 21 21} 27 
Hy 4/8 Rigs Ca ee 2 Sp =| 16 b= - - - 89} 28 
- 8} - - 3} -| - 8 - - 19 91 - - 3 - 631} 29 
re 3, Sh ee ey ies bree | - - - | 2,094 - - — || 3,867] 3,867] 30 
=f -{[ = - 9) -} -]| - - - 31 154 3 - 3], 475) 475) 31 
i 2 a eS -| 27) -| -]| - - - - 27 = = — | 1,820} 3,013) 32 
31} 25) 120] 242). 88} -/| 11} 11 - - - 568 20 - 3 - -| 33 
= bee 2 x -/| -}| -{ - 59 - - 59 = = = 108 108} 34 
ey: a ee Sl yee esl - ~ ~ 38 At! = = 133 133} 35 
a |: iy py (OES he tll, Be i = = = 103 - - 1 - -| 36 
3 a iS Se res fcr | a - - - | 1,554 - - — || 3,318) 3,318) 37 
ee a at = “ 2 S ht ee 63} 63) 38 
Ss ie ees CS OF gd ee x & ss rs 2 a - || 6,128] 6,128] 39 
ie raenal ieces -}| -| -| -| -]| 290] -| 289) 579) - - - - -| 40 
Pc aaieg EY LLY ae aang ge = = — |. 3601 = - -|) 442] 442] 41 
=| =| = -| 37] -| -] - 76 - - 515 35 - 35|| 510) 747) 42 
od ica ee S Nias Marl ae ae 2 = 39 - - - 110 110} 43 
el ee 231} - 9} -| - - - — | 1,385 14 - 14 ~ -| 44 
She a Cae = a - - - - 285 = = = 486 486) 45 
il ee Camel = | = ee = ma = = = 5 - - - 65 81] 46 
fag [Sea ee =| =| — = - 25 - - 25 - = - ~ 1] 47 
ES ahs OUR nee eh ee ee ts - - 93 4 - 4 - 5} 48 
-| -| - -| -| -| -| - - - - 62 > a -| 49 
Sad ee a ae 812) -} -| -]| - 16 - 14) 1,609 19 - 33 - al) 3) 
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11.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full-Time Students 
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No University or College. 
11) University of Loronto's......- nieces. ter seer 
2 Emmanuel and Victoria Colleges........... 
3 Lrinity {CONCLO Ws erro c testers « tarawsts eesheiee eters 
4 St. Michael’s College and Institute of Medi- 
PVA SoUGies (1934)sciss lectrace sercls ae cls ce 
5 Enox: Colleges aes sre sta powie aie ohetetsrys retsweieersiele 
6 WoycliffeiColle rec aonchss cura -irete ot) favesiorals 
7 Ontario Agricultural College?.............. 
8 Ontario Veterinary College................. 
OrlebrancdoniCollege. sagas sts. 0 tech cioebreni eer 
10))| Universityof, Manitoba®®. 2. yrs le tise ete 
11 Manitoba: @ollecencecnce. ccc cee occ cece 4 
12 Wesley. Collecente mice taicc'jcrcfepersin s10 sts acevscise 
13 Sti John’s ColleceiQ934 enn .cedccce net 
14 Collese St-Boniface ic g.caec fics oie eislenine 
15 | University of Saskatchewan.............-6+- 
16 HmmanuelColleve:.. 2: .cos-ieokee aoueretae 
17 Sts Andrews College. ins... sexe ce cares 
18 utheransseminary, acces teccre oie sre ort 
19 Sti Chadis: College sce ie ci casteras nets tote sion 
20 Resina: Collerosiosaccseueondsice oo dee teoes 
rat Campion:Colleges a. ci sme sc ceticre s/s torsos cee 
22 Outlook:Colllev eri 4 tos eet asics ss « 
23 St. Peteris Collegejc.vn a. cre tener oes eee 
24 Eutheran College. seienechistes <5 aelesooens 
254 College: Mathioulsesnn-yictpioetec tases oslo crore 
261) Notre Dame.Collese mines seis lac eierot 
Ohi Canadian Junior COLlegen... > tess weecerae 
28) laConcordia College. ts..cker etaientnnwetenes oe 
29 lCollése des Jesuitess -citencca.s seraneaie te accaee 
SOM UNION A bated CAN atet coi cu bree cele crsveus siclerto wots: aie" 
Sibi HIVersity Ol-Albertacer tic. societies score ors esi 
32 St. Steplten’s College.........cc.cssseceees 
33 Mt.eRovali Colleen otc. cn. deine s cc teste oe 
34 | University of British Columbia.............. 
35 Vietoria: Collegian... tease emt oe aa oe 
36 Anglican Theological College............... 
37 Union College of¢B Co (1933)) So cctenieitee or aers 
38 | Western Pharmacy School.................-- 
Totals, Canada................ 


Undergraduate. 


Applied Science. 


Pure Science. 
Agriculture. 
Architecture. 
Commerce. 
Dentistry. 
Education. 
Engineering and 
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1 Includes the arts students of Victoria, Trinity, St. Michael’s, and students of the College of Pharmacy. 
2 The complete full-time enrolment in agriculture, including diploma and degree courses, is 587, household 


science, 238. 
in affiliated arts colleges. 


3 Includes students of Manitoba Law School, and 726 students in arts also registered 
4 Included in Arts. 


5 To this figure should be added 43 students 


in the architecture section of the Ecoles des beaux Arts in Montreal and Quebec. 


Financial Statistics.—Current expenditures were reported at $17,186,000 


in 1935, as compared with $20,079,000 in 1931. 


averaged nearly $4,000,000 per year in 


Capital expenditure, which had 
the preceding three years was less than 


$1,000,000 in each of the three years 1933-35. 
From the standpoint of financial support, there are at least three classes of 


institutions. 
their upkeep; six of the provinces have 


First, there are those that.rely on grants from provincial treasuries for 


such universities and the remaining three 


have colleges in this class. Secondly, there are the institutions such as Dalhousie, 


McGill and McMaster Universities, to cite a few, that rely for their support on x 
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of the Regular Session, by Faculties, 1934-35—concluded. 


Undergraduate—concluded. Graduate. Others. 
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6 Excluding 3,415 duplicates in undergraduate arts. 7 Included with Engineering. 8In 


\addition to these “Other” full-time students there were over 30,000 part-time students including short 
course, evening, extra-mural and extension students. 


endowments, and do not receive provincial grants. Thirdly, there are colleges either 
operated or controlled by religious denominations and not receiving provincial 
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At pp. 1060-1063 of the 1934-35 Year Book, financial statistics of individual 
universities and colleges, classifying assets, receipts and expenditures in some 
detail were given. 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and 


work of the National Research Council, and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 


the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 


described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the reader is 


referred for this information to pp. 866 to 872 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Libraries of Canada.* 


It is more than three and a quarter centuries since the first known library came 


to what is now the Dominion of Canada—the library brought by Mare Lescarbot 
to Port Royal in 1606. A library was connected with Laval College at its establish- 


ment in 1663, although it was many years later before this institution became _ 


important. During the next century record is found of several libraries in Quebee 


city; one of these, a Jesuit library mentioned by Peter Kalm the Swedish traveller | 


(its existence is recorded again in 1789), was afterwards sold to the Quebec Gazette 


and again sold in 1851 to the Library of Parliament. The volumes, which have > 


survived the ravages of time and two fires, may still be found on Parliament Hill 
at Ottawa. ‘Two other libraries founded in Quebec in the 18th century were a 
subscription library established in 1779 and the Quebec Legislative Library estab- 
lished in 1792. Four years later a public library was opened in Montreal. The 
Legislative Library of Upper Canada was established in 1791. The Legislative 
Library of Prince Edward Island is somewhat older, as it was founded in 1773. 
The King’s College Library, located until recently at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
now at Halifax, dates from 1800, the year of the founding of the oldest existing 
public library in the Dominion, the library at Niagara. During the first quarter 


of the 19th century there were several libraries founded in Nova Scotia, several 


in Montreal, and at least one in Western Canada. 


In the first quarter of the 20th century there was much activity in the estab- 
lishment of libraries for public use. Of the 1,110 existing Canadian libraries for 


which statistics have been secured, 256 are known to have been established during 
that period, without regard to the fact that the dates of founding have not been 
secured for all libraries and the certainty that for one reason or another some libraries 


have not survived. 


Public Libraries.—The 642 public libraries in Canada reported a circulation 


of 21,138,000 books during 1935. This figure represents the number of volumes lent 
for home use only, and takes no account of the use of books in reference rooms or. 
reading rooms where about one-third of the work of the larger libraries is done. 
At the end of the year the combined book-stock of the libraries amounted to 4,849,000. 


volumes, and the total number of registered borrowers was 1,200,000. Only 386, 
of the libraries reported that they had any system of classifying their books. Among 


these the Dewey Decimal system is used by 301, Cutter by 10, Library of Congress 
by one, while 74 report special systems of their own. 


* The latest biennial Survey of Libraries in Canada is for 1935. Copies of the report may be obtaine 


from the Dominion Statistician. be 
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12.—Summary Statistics of Public eer “a Provinces, 1935, with Totals for 1933 
and 1931. 


x6e63—6aN—e=«@0»0Ra@ao0O0@am0S SSS 
Borrowers | Expendi- 
Province. Libraries. | Volumes. |Circulation. Pee ye ture on 


at End Books and 
of Year. | Periodicals. 


No. No. INO No. $ 
TOME ENOL. Ghee Gc 623 | 4,516,206 | 21,135,354 ~ 509,322 
Totals; 19382) ei ot 638 | 4,770,981 | 22,376,340 | 1,114,201 421,142 
1935. 

Prince Edward Islandii:d. iviis's sy. ieonas 1 37, 960 261,029 21,918 17,681 
Nova Scotia. Bh Sa tea i ocr ee ri 15 100,041 199, 084 22,000 3,465 
ING VP PLUGS WICK CES BC 28 Oy. 8 89,440 272,550 21,182 4,107 
Quebec SE Rn SE Pe ae ee eee ee ae 26 598, 203 784,449 29,183 28,795 
Ontario Sateen oe ee ee te ee ne 460 3,203,275 | 14,140,876 814,329 284, 884 
LENA Cee ane eee ee ee ee ee 31 114,740 810,485 61,825 20, 824 
PHO MAEROWML eter sc 44 193,272 1,305, 821 61,995 21,002 
: erta MASP e es ER ato. Oe 24 230,775 1,554,455 63, 960 27,282 
British Columpla sn eos oc ele akeoe 30 266,974 Lsi9 103 103, 034 39,080 
WO rari ur cer, fo ee Sees 3 14,113 12,000 389 561 
Potals;1935 26.20.) ee 642 | 4,848,793 | 21,137,902 | 1,199,815 448,251 


The cost of operating the libraries during the year was $1,902,691. Of this 
sum the salaries of the librarians and their assistants accounted for $951,895, and 
$448,251 was spent on books, periodicals and book repairs. About 83 p.c. of the 
total sum expended was raised by means of taxes levied in the areas served by the 
libraries. The annual cost of public libraries per person in Canada was 18 cents 
and the circulation per person was 2 books. In the United States the corresponding 
figures were 38 cents and 3-7 books; in Great Britain about 26 cents and 4-5 books. 


With few exceptions the public library in Canada has always been an urban 
institution. An attempt is made to provide the rural residents with partial library 
service through the medium of the “travelling library” and the “open shelf library’’. 
Within the past few years, however, experiments to extend an efficient library service 
beyond the range of individual cities and towns have been successful. In British 
Columbia, the Fraser Valley Union Library provides a library service for 42,000 
people living in an area more than 100 miles in length and of varying widths. The 
library’s book-van links the 125 library agencies into a network covering the whole 
region. Kach municipality included in the scheme is assessed on a basis of 35 cents 
per-capita. Similar regional libraries are being established in the Okanagan valley 
and on Vancouver island. A province-wide library system now provides free library © 
service for everybody in Prince Edward Island. The 22 branches of the library 
system bring the library within the reach of 88,000 people scattered over an area 
of some 2,000 square miles. In some of the Ontario counties, notably Lambton and 
Middlesex, the existing public libraries have formed County Library Associations. 
These libraries pool their resources for the purchase of books and by various methods 
place the books at the disposal of all the libraries in the Association. 


Travelling Libraries.—Statistics relating to public library service would not 
be complete without reference to the travelling libraries (boxes containing from 25 
to 80 selected books), which circulate in every province of Canada. The object of 
travelling libraries is to supplement the book-stock of small public or school libraries 
and to provide some library service in communities otherwise without any. Three 
universities, Acadia, Dalhousie, and St. Francis Xavier conduct such a service in 
Nova Scotia, and McGill University circulates libraries in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. Lach of the five most westerly provinces operates a provincial system of 
travelling libraries with headquarters at the provincial capital. In Ontario and 
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Manitoba the Department of Education is in charge of travelling libraries; in Saskat- 
chewan, the Bureau of Publications; in Alberta, the University of Alberta; and in 
British Columbia, the Provincial Library Commission. In Saskatchewan the pro- 
vincial service is augmented by libraries sent out by the Saskatoon Public Library, 
while in Alberta the Lethbridge Public Library circulates boxes of books among 
the rural schools in the vicinity of the city. The National Chapter of the I.O.D.E. 
also circulates books-through travelling libraries in some provinces. A total of 4,674 
libraries were sent out from the various sources in 1935. The average travelling 
library contained about 50 books. 


Open Shelf Libraries.—Open shelf library service, the loaning of specified 
books by mail to individual borrowers distributed over a wide area, is offered in 
most of the provinces. In some cases the borrowing is restricted to teachers, clergy- 
men, or other occupational groups. In the four western provinces, however, there 
are no such restrictions and an open shelf library service is conducted from the same 
headquarters as the travelling library service. 


University, College and Professional School Libraries.—The total con- — 


tents of the 232 libraries included in this group was 4,116,000 volumes and 433,000 
pamphlets. The libraries are primarily for the use of the 65,000 students registered 
in the institutions and for their 7,000 instructors. During the year the sum of 
$289,221 was expended on books, periodicals and book repairs. Of the 149 libraries 


reporting that they had any system of classifying their books, 80 were using the © 


Dewey Decimal system, 22 the Library of Congress, 6 the Cutter, while 41 reported 
special systems devised by themselves. (See the section on travelling libraries for | 
the universities offering this form of library service.) 


Business, Technical Society and Government Libraries.—The 150 
libraries from which statistics were collected contained a total of 2,312,080 volumes 
and some 535,000 pamphlets. Dominion Government libraries numbered 37 and 
had an aggregate book-stock of 990,932 volumes. The Library of Parliament is 
the largest with some 400,000 volumes. There were 790,034 books in the 19 Pro- 
vincial Government libraries. Thirteen law society libraries and 19 technical society 
libraries reported 229,202 and 105,135 volumes, respectively. Business or company ~ 
libraries to the number of 38 contained 105,153 volumes. The remainder of the © 
books were reported by the libraries for the blind, Y.M.C.A. libraries, local his- — 
torical societies, etc. 


Library Schools.—McGill University and the University of Toronto offer 
a one-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Library Science, to graduates — 


of approved universities. The former also offers a short course of six weeks duration; — 


the latter a one-year course in library training to which the minimum requirements ; 
for entrance is honour matriculation. Acadia University and the University of — 
Western Ontario give two courses in library science which may be taken for the — 
degree Bachelor of Arts. In the latter, one of the courses is prescribed for all first — 
year students. There are 591 librarians with some library school training employed — 
in Canadian libraries. 7 
Section 4.—Art in Canada. . 

An article entitled “The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”, contributed — 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D. Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery | 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 


The subject matter of this chapter is treated under the following sectional 
headings: Section 1—Administration of Public Health Activities in Canada by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments; Section 2.—Institutional Statistics of 
Public Health and Benevolence where, besides health and hospitalization records, 
social statistics also receive some attention. The latter are becoming more and more 
necessary to the proper drafting of social legislation and the study of social problems. 

The rapid increase in the numbers committed to our various institutions, such 
as mental hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase 
in juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field ; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the twentieth century. 


Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments through their respective health departments. 

The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. 3 

In addition, the Dominion Government makes grants to voluntary organiza- 
tions which are engaged in public health work, notably :— 

Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of St. John Ambulance Association ‘ 
Canadian Red Cross Society.; Canadian Social Hygiene Council ; Canadian Mental 
Hygiene Council. : 

With the object of obtaining uniform legislation and procedure in the various 
provinces the Dominion Council of Health was created. This body consists of the 
Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health 
as Chairman, the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board of 
health of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, rural women’s work 
and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a scientific adviser 
on public health matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public 
health problems are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


‘Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under 
their control, municipalities, societies, and individuals generally initiate charitable 
and humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial 
aid and for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, 
and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions 
for medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by 
the district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health 
nurses whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice 
and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers, and parents. In many 
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_eases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried on upon 
a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits have already resulted from 
it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and in the control 
and prevention of epidemics. 

Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipality, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, from 
donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are go limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also veterans’ hospitals and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 

Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals, more 
common in the province of Quebec, which are conducted by various religious orders; 
Red Cross hospitals and out-posts; and special hospitals which may be privately 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 

Mental institutions, homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane of each 
county are cared for in county institutions. 

Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes — 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind are largely under 
provincial administration. ; 

In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are admin- — 
istered by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, 
prison farms, and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial 
Governments. 


Subsection 1.—-Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined the functions of that Department, which is 
divided into two divisions, those of Pensions and National Health. The chief 
functions of the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Depart- 
ment of Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to 
treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction 
work are provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except export meat and canned goods, which are under 
the Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importa- — 
tion and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to 
care for lepers and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving and — 
improving the public health. The following various Divisions of the Department 
of Health, existing prior to the merger, are still maintained. 


oid EAR aly 


Quarantine Division.—This Division of the Department has for its object _ 
the prevention of the entry into the country of quarantinable diseases, viz., plague, 
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cholera, yellow fever, smallpox and typhus, from ocean-going ships. Quarantine 
stations are maintained at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Grosse Isle, P.Q., William 
Head, B.C. Every vessel coming from abroad is inspected and passengers or 
crews who are found to be suffering from quarantinable disease, together with 
contacts, are removed to the quarantine station after the principles laid down in 
the Convention of Paris, 1926. 


Immigration Medical Division.—This Division is charged with the medical 
examination and care of immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and on the continent of Europe a staff of Canadian 

_ doctors, whose duty is to examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their 
embarkation. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappointment, 
and hardship occurring hitherto whenever it becomes necessary to deport, on account 
of physical or mental disability, immigrants who have made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada. 


Leprosy.—For many years there have been in operation in Canada two hospitals 
for the treatment of leprosy, one at Tracadie, N.B., and the other at Bentinck island, 
B.C. These are under the direction of the Department. 


Marine Hospitals Division.—This Division provides medical and surgical 
_ attendance and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured 
mariners arriving at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ 

_ dues, in conformity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally handled under 
Public Health Engineering include the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction works, canals, 
railways, and other forms of public works; by agreement with the U.S. Public 

Health Service, investigations and reports on sources of water supplies for use 
aboard common carriers in international and interprovincial traffic between Canada 
and the United States; special investigations and reports regarding pollution of 
the International Boundary waters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. 
Public Health Service; Supervision of water supplies of common carriers on the 
inland waters of Canada and in international and interprovincial traffic is another 

_ function; co-operation with other Dominion Departments re sanitation in National 

| Parks and summer camps on Dominion lands and allied matters; with the American 

_ Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; with the Provincial Health 

_ Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the certification of water 
supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This Division operates to give 
the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine supply. 
Registration of all secret formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human use is 
required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs employed in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility, and potency. 
| Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin, and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 


| turers desiring to use them in making their products. Disinfectants are investigated 
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as to manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is 


rendered to other departments of government, and research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this Division, inspection and laboratory 


Windle 4 


services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, — 


which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 


Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver examine samples taken from suspected — 


stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever adulteration or misbranding is 


found. Standards of quality have been established for many products, and the 


supervision of informative, truthful label declarations is a special objective. La- 
boratory services are provided for other Divisions of the Department, and co- 
operation with other departments of government is effectively carried on. 


Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada ~ 


forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 


Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importa-_ 


tion and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by The Hague and Geneva Conventions. Wholesale agents and druggists 


are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to forward their records _ 


periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these habit-forming drugs 
is thus controlled. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.* 3 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, presided over by a Minister and his Deputy. Two part-time 


physicians, five full-time public health nurses and two sanitary and food inspectors” 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the province is divided 


into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 


is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, — 


immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the province. The Government also operates 
the Faleonwood Hospital for the Insane and the Provincial Infirmary. 

In addition the Government subsidizes the Provincial Sanatorium, which has 
a capacity of sixty beds and has been functioning to capacity since July 1, 1931. In 


charge of the Provincial Sanatorium is a Medical Superintendent with an assistant 


and a staff of trained nurses. The Superintendent conducts chest clinics at regular 
intervals throughout the province as well as a regular weekly clinic in the Sanatorium, - 
where referred cases from physicians are examined. 


_ The Department of Health operates the Provincial Laboratory and a qualified 
technician is in charge, who examines material forwarded by physicians throughout 


the province. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of Public Health is under a 
Minister of Health. The Provincial Department, either directly or in conjunction 


with Municipal Boards of Health, offers certain services which are mainly concerned 
with control of communicable diseases, milk and water supplies, sewage disposal, 
pre-natal, post-natal and school hygiene, public health nursing, mental hygiene, 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 


7 
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distribution of sera and vaccines, vital statistics, health education and supervision 
of public hospitals, humane institutions and public charities. The Department of 
Public Health has the administration of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, 
care of delinquent children and a training school for the mentally deficient. 


During the past year a special bureau of sanitary engineering has been estab- 
lished within the Department. The essential purpose of this section is to place 
further barriers between foci of infection and susceptible individuals. Attention 
is given to the maintenance and improvement of public water supplies and sewage 
disposal systems, by consulting with and advising those responsible for the upkeep 
of such services. Another important activity of the bureau will be the develop- 
ment and supervision of programs for the processing and ‘distribution of milk, 
for the sanitary condition of food establishments, school buildings, industrial plants, 
bathing places and other areas where people congregate. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in 
its activities general sanitation, including supervision of water supply and drainage, 


the abatement of communicable diseases, medical inspection of schools, collection 


of vital statistics, public health nursing service, the administration of the Provincial 
Pathological and Public Health Laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 
health sub-districts into which the province is divided. 


The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. The staff of the Department 
consists of a chief of laboratories, five district medical health officers, who are also 
tuberculosis diagnosticians for their respective districts, six medical inspectors of 
schools, a director of public health nursing service, all being full-time officials. 
There is also a part-time director of venereal disease clinics. The 16 sub-district 
Boards of Health into which the province is divided have their own individual 
staffs of inspectors and registrars of vital statistics, all operating under the 
Provincial Health Act and Regulations. The Chief Medical Officer in his 19th 
annual report summarizes the chief activities of the Department during the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1936, under the headings already given. 


Quebec.—The Department of Health, under the control of the Minister of 
Health, replaced the former Provincial Bureau of Health at the end of the year 1936. 


The province of Quebec inaugurated, in 1926, a new system known as the 
“county health units’’, consisting of a full-time health service for each county, or 
group of two or three adjoining counties. At present, thirty-one health units cover- 
ing forty counties have been organized, with three new counties asking for the same 
privilege. The former district health officers, reduced to twelve, are in charge of 
all the counties not yet organized as county health units. 


The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby and travelling tuberculosis clinics, and investigations of all kinds, immuniza- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 


In addition to an Administrative Division, the Ministry of Health maintains 
the following Divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Hygiene, Public’ Charities, Health Units and Districts, and Epidemiology. The 


control of venereal disease and tuberculosis is also undertaken and the Grancher 


system of foster homes has been introduced. The two Divisions created last year, 
namely, the Division of Industrial Hygiene and the Division of Hygiene of Nu- 


 trition are now in operation, the latter includes maternal and child welfare. 
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The energies of the Ministry of Health are also directed towards the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of 
infant mortality. To this end, the Ministry has established twenty-one anti- 
tuberculosis dispensaries and seventy baby clinics, including those receiving govern- 
ment grants. During the year 1935-36, in the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and the 
travelling tuberculosis clinics, more than 58,000 people were examined. The various 
county health units have provided for the immunization of 18,514 children against 
diphtheria, which, with those previously immunized, make a total of 219,566. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the direction of the Department’s program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister. These activities are appropriately divided into the following 
divisions, namely: hospitals, sanitary engineering, laboratories, preventable 
diseases, maternal and child hygiene and public health nursing, oral hygiene, 
tuberculosis prevention, industrial hygiene, inspection of training schools for 
nurses. 


The local health work is carried on by a Board of Health and a Medical Officer 


of Health in each of the 900 municipalities. Ten cities have whole-time health ~ 


officers. 

The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of biological 
products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin is 
distributed to those in need of such treatment on the recommendation of the local 


authorities; a percentage of the cost is contributed by the local municipalities. q 
The maximum in the way of bacteriological service, including the examination of — 


pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the six branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the province. 


Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through clinics — 


which operate throughout the province. A regular schedule is maintained by these 
clinics and the profession is urged to take advantage of the service offered. 

The increased public interest in the prevention of tuberculosis has justified 
the large measure of emphasis placed on this phase of the Department’s program 
some fifteen months ago. The Department has continued its program of attempt- 


ing to make both diagnosis and treatment of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer — 


clinics are operating in well-chosen centres in the province; each of these is substan- 
tially subsidized by the Department. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disease Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal disease prevention, communicable diseases); Provincial 


Laboratories; Vital Statistics; Hospitalization; Psychiatry (Selkirk and Brandon — 


Hospitals for Mental Diseases—Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons, 
Portage la Prairie—Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg); Child Welfare; Estates of 
Insane Persons and Indigency in Unorganized Territory; Supervision of Aged and 
Infirm Persons (being supported by public funds); Supervision of Medical Service 
(supplied by the province). 


PMWM eeterscs 


The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board — 


have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 


| 
{ 
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and the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister anda Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon and a civil engineer. 
This Council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 

The Department is organized into seven Divisions. The Division of Adminis- 


tration, directly under the Deputy Minister who is also the Registrar General and 


Director of Hospital Management, co-ordinates the activities of the Department as 


a whole, directs the general policy in public health matters, supervises finances, 
legislation, hospital grants, municipal boards of health, relief of destitutes, and 
medical relief in certain unorganized territories. The Division of Maternal and 
Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, under the direction of a Medical Officer, 
assisted by a Director of Nursing Services, supervises maternity grants, organizes 
inspection of school children and home visits, pre-school and preventive clinics in 
co-operation with local physicians and conducts a public health nursing service 
throughout the province. The Division of Communicable Disease deals with 


_ epidemiology in all its phases and administers the regulations governing cemeteries 


and care and transportation of the dead. Supervision of trachoma, venereal 
diseases, and tuberculosis (other than the organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League) also comes under this Division. The Division of Sanitation supervises 
food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation, 
and the organization of union hospital districts. The Division of Laboratories 


includes in its organization bacteriology, serology, pathology, chemical analyses, 


and medico-legal work. The Office of the Registrar General (formerly the Division 
of Vital Statistics) administers the Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. 
The system used in classifying vital statistics has been decided upon in co-operation 
with other provinces and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Mental Hygiene 
Act and the mental institutions established under its provisions in North Battleford, 
Weyburn, and Regina (psychopathic ward), are administered by the Department, 
and the internal operations of these institutions are supervised by the Commissioner 
of Mental Services. 


Union Hospitals—In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, 
there exists a system known as the Union Hospital Organization, designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan, 
two or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping, and maintaining a 
hospital. Municipalities constituting a hospital district may enter into an agree- 
ment with the hospital board to provide free treatment for certain classes of patients 
at the cost of the municipalities concerned. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Public Health as Chairman, together with two physicians as members 
and a physician as secretary. Consultative diagnostic and treatment clinics have 
been established in Regina and Saskatoon, and radon is manufactured at an emana- 
tion plant in Saskatoon. Close contact is maintained with current advances in 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer. 

Health Services Board.—This Board consists of the Deputy Minister as Chair- 
man, a representative of the provincial College of Physicians and Surgeons and a 
representative of the Association of Rural Municipalities. The Board is inquiring 
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into the extent and administration of the various health services existing in the 
province, collecting and studying data on the general situation regarding incidence 
of illness from all causes, considering methods for an equitable distribution of the — 
costs of illness, studying the needs of the people with respect to general health — 
services and the necessity of co-ordination of those now existing. An advisory 
committee is associated with the Board. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919. The Department includes the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health 
Education; Laboratory; Public Health Nursing; Hospitals, Municipal Hospitals; 
Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental 
Hygiene; and the following institutions: the Central Alberta Sanatorium; the 
Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial Training School, Red Deer; 
the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; and the Provincial Mental Institute, 
Edmonton. 

Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in_ 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins, and radio talks. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the - 
Provincial Secretary, administers the laws relating to public health in British 
Columbia. Its Branches comprise the following: Sanitation, Venereal Clinics, | 
Laboratories, Tuberculosis, Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing, and 
Vital Statistics. The Sanitation Branch has directed numerous recent efforts to 
the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases by touring motorists, and 
to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. The Laboratories Branch, - 
in addition to the analysis of specimens, distributes various vaccines and 
antitoxin. The Tuberculosis Branch has been very much enlarged, the province 
being organized into districts under the direction of a medical officer and specially 
trained public health nurses. The educational part of the work is accentuated, © 
and home visits are emphasized in order to educate the people to the donee of 
_infection. 

Section 2.—Institutional Statistics.* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion ~ 
Bureau of Statistics now co-operates with the provincial authorities through its 
newly created branch of the Census of Institutions, and collects, on a Dominion- 
wide basis, statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) hospztals—institutions © 
primarily engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, — 
such as hospitals for the sick, sanatoria and institutions for incurables; (2) mental 1 
and neurological institutions—for the treatment and care of mental ailments, such — 
as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc.; (3) 
charitable and benevolent institutions—caring for the poor of both sexes and af all 
ages, such as homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, ete.; and (4) penal 
and corrective institutions—having for their purpose the reclamation of the criminal — 
and the reformation and training of delinquent. boys and girls. Institutional — 
statistics, as summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with 
the four main types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental, economic, and moral. 
They provide a body of statistical data ain affords to students of social probicaaa = 4 
a fairly comprehensive view of institutional life in Canada. 


* This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, Officer in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion _ | 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada was given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1936 Year Book. 


1.—Number of Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1935. 


Yukon 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.} Alta.| B.C. sania Total. 
Hospitals (excluding 
mental)— 
Public— 

Genoralw rrr. secre ees 3 23 16 56 110 31 68 77 68 10 462 

BY OMORS p28 -cscias cots - 2 1 5 4 - 2 3 1 - 18 

J etsya BES ght CParenegeneie paren tere - il - 3 2 1 1 1 2 - 11 

HF-vev bin 6) agen ip el ee Grebe - 1 - 4 5 2 1 3 - - 16 

Convalescent............ - - - 4 1 1 - - - - 6 

Tuberculosis :.-.<.2%s-... 1 2 3 7 13 4 4 1 1 - 36 

RGU MOTORS se yee - - - - 25 - 6 - 2 - 33 

INCurAble gece sss oe 4a oes - - 1 6 7 1 fe 6 1 - 24 

OERCIS Sera eno. cl - ~ - 4 1 ~ = - - - 5 

Totals, Public......... 4| 29} 21| 89] 168| 40| 84] 91] 75 10] 611 
IPRIVaAtOre Bieri esc Ase 1 4 7 30 73 11 63 53 25 ~ 267 
PD ORTON tists peste sacs ot hoe - 4 3 is) 7 3 1 5 4 - 32 
Totals, All Hospitals... 5 37 31 124 248 54 148 149 104 10 910 
Mental Institutions— 
Public hospitals........... 1 1 1 6 10 2 2 3 3 - 29 
Training schools........... ~ 1 = 1 1 1 = 1 - = 5 
Psychiatric hospitals. ..... ~ ~ ~ - 1 1 - - - = 2 
County and municipal in- 

SeituLiONS Asn oe ee cous - 14 ~ - - ~ - - - - 14 
Dominion hospitals........ o - - 1 1 - - - = = 2 
Private institutions........ - ~ = 1 2 ~ - - 1 - 4 

Totals, Mental...... ans 1 16 1 9 15 4 2 4 4 - 56 
Charitable and Benevolent a 

Institutions—1 
Homes for adults.......... 1 16 8 33 64 6 ~ 4 6 = 136 
Homes for adults and 

Child veneer nlosatiides't SOS 1 yi 9 48 15 3 1 1 2 ~ 87 
Orphanages 2aosew Jeicew se’ 2 9 6 38 28 14 4 6 8 - 115 
Dayaurseriesy. senees sss: = 1 - 5) 6 2 - ~ 1 - 13 
Children’s aid societies.... 2 14 2 2 56 5 5 3 3 - 92 
Juvenile immigration 

BOCIOUIGS UR t toch oe ee - 1 1 1 2 ~ ~ - 1 - 6 

Totals, Charitable, etc. 6 48 26) 125 | 171 30 10 12 a1 - 449 

_ Penal and Reformative In- eae ma 
stitutions— 
Penitentiaries............. - ~ 1 1 2 1 1 - 1 - ‘a 
Corrective and reformative 

AUSUIDECIONS ate ae er 4 3 4 9 3 2 2 2 ~ 29 

Male juveniles........... - 2 v1 2 3 1 1 - 1 - 11 

Female juveniles........ - - - 1 1 - - 1 1 - 4 

Male Adults. heths0cie- - - - - 3 ~ 1 = = = 4 

Female adults........... - - 1 - 1 - - ~ - - 2 

Female adults and ju- 

VERMECB atch ats nae «a6 6 - 2 1 1 1 2 1 - - 8 
Totals, Penal, ete...... - 4 4 5 11 4 3 2 3 |. - 36 
Grand Totals.......... 12} 105 62 | 263 | 445 92} 163 | 167 | 1382 10 | 1, 451 


1 All figures for Charitable and Benevolent Institutions are subject to revision. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The total number of various general hospitals in operation in Canada during 
1935 is given in the first part of Table 1. It is seen from that table that in addition 
to 611 public general hospitals there were 267 private general hospitals and 32 
hospitals operated by the Dominion Government made up of: 8 for war 
veterans, 5 quarantine and immigration, 1 marine and 2 leper hospitals under the 
direction of the Department of Pensions and National Health; 9 military hospitals 
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under the Department of National Defence; and 7 hospitals for Indians under the 
Department of Indian Affairs.* 

Summary statistics of reporting hospitals, which included 99-6 p.c. of all hospitalg§ 
in 1935, are presented for the years 1932 to 1935 in Table 2, and detailed statistics 
of staff, facilities, and movement of patients are shown by provinces in Table 3. 


— 


*A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, bed accommodation, etc., 
will be found in the new Hospital Directory for Canada, 1935, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2. Excluding Mental 
Hospitals, calendar years 1932-35. 
Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. f 
Public Hospitals— ; 
Nim bers: repOreiig: Fac sai. ee pectin ste opr 5893 6067 620) 6085 
BEd CADACIUIOS cearet-voyocesersuexeseussc.adt tak nase aucteate te Gece 45, 8385 59,419 59,589 59,755 @ 
Patientsiunder treatment.ce..-2 sh +> -|- aid-)- o-ahe- 650, 845 660, 632 708,331 766,559 
Total collective days’ Stayin... 7bh oot aoe oe eee 11,868,608 | 138,569,259 | 14,098,393 14,696, 408 
Private Hospitals— - 
Numbers reporting... a tcc + hae eee eee ae 214 238 256 2 267 
Béd Capacities 2.8 0) tet noe eee ei ta 2,315 3,247 3,421 3,409 
Patients under treavIMenc. aaah ess ae eee eee 22,460 24,492 29,481 32,363 
Total collective days stay... .h55-.+ 42.00: 0ese9e 351, 489 361,015 406,070 410,890 | 
Dominion Hospitals— 
Niimibers reporting... josiace eee aa eee meee 35 32 283 316 
Bedseapacities.. die scsede cone cee ae 3,427 2,560 2,422 2,638 — 
Patients under treatment... beet. ee tee 16,058 15, 160 15,447 16,646 
Total collective days stay.us 50s. edt ora tae 733,967 424,046 421,972 445,694 
Totals— 7 
Numbers: reportines..scseo-- dear teiee. tee 838 876 _ 9044 9067 
Bedicapacities: a3 sate ec eee 51,577 65, 226 65,432 65,802 
Patientswnder treatment... 04.566 .-41- ache 689,363 700, 284 758 , 259 815,568 
Totalcollective Gays stay. >. 2 oases koe ee 12,954,064 | 14,354,320 | 14,921,485 | 15,552,992 ; 
1 Hight public hospitals did not report. 2 One private hospital did not report: 3 Four 
Dominion hospitals did not report. 4 Thirteen hospitals did not report. 5 Three hospitals: 
in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. 6 One hospital in Saskatchewan did not report. "Four 


hospitals did not report. 


3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1935. 


(Including hospitals and homes for incurables, but not including mental hospitals.) 


Public Public Hospitals. 


Province and Item. Hospitals. Province and Item. All Private. — 


General. General. Other 
Yukon and N.W.T. Prince Edward Island. 

Number of hospitals reporting. 72 |\Numbers of hospitals reporting 3 1! 1g 
Approved schools of nursing.... Nil |/Approved schools of nursing... 3 Nil Nil 5 
Staff— Staff— ; ? 
Salaried doctors............. 1 Salaried doctors............ 1 2 Nil é 
Interac cee ot ee oe Nil ANCONNBS ct ess aeiereiets ooo ers 3 Nil Nil | 
Graduate nurses............. 15 Graduate nurses............ 18 7 2 8 
Student nurs6sy- ....33 a..80- Nil Student nurses.............. 58 Nil Nil @ 
Total, Personnel............ 53 Totals, Personnel.......... 124 22 3g 
Hospital Facilities— Hospital Facilities— i 
X Rey tithe oe hue eee ites 5 Ray, see aeaa 1 eee. eee 3 1 Nil | 
Clinical laboratory.......... 1 Clinical laboratory......... 8 Nil 1g 
Physio-therapy.............. Nil || Physio-therapy............. 1 Nil Nil : 
Movement of Population— Movement of Population— F 

A GInissiOns ae eee eee 1,004 AGI ISSIONS eee cee 4,227 83 111 
Live births Ac. Scie ee Bi ho Dive births. (Dic hooters 393 Nil 72 
Total, Under Treatment... 1,149 Totals, Under Treatment. 4,708 130 119 ; 
Dischargess.ca acc. con cere if Ole IDischargesano sess ate te 4,406 60 115 
All'deadthsd! yess se: ee 61 Alli deathsnt.scelsezeer ose 173 17 4 
Total collective days’ stay..| 33,760 Total collective days’ stay..| 47,324 18,318 1,000 
1 This institution is classified in Table 1. * Three general hospitals did not report, and figural 


for the Territories are, therefore, not as representative as for the provinces. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1935—continued. . 


ST s. All Public Hospitals. Private Dominion 
: Hospitals. Contvdi.s lk iLOthes: Hospitals. | Hospitals. 


Nova Scotia.” 


Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 36 23 61 4 3 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 15 11 2 2 Nil 
Staff— 
Salariod dOCtOrGs. ci ode Mocos ean ce ee 29 5 6 Nil 18 
Gee oy y IR eS re a cr re 34 24 8 Nil 2 
CpAduate Humes os 66 sol ke 8 od ats 264 174 44 32 14 
mtudent nurses vee. s $< dete kee sol. 4S 394 293 48 53 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.................... 1,397 863 295 151 88 
Hospital Facilities— 

SURV Oe ORE cre crt eee Sa ocs ood 2A 27 21 3 2 1 
Clinical laboratory.................... 20 15 2 2 1 
PV RIOStNePADY 60 des, Sec sano cots os 11 8 1 1 1 

‘Movement of Popu!ation— 
WA CINISSIOUS HES Le oes e642 BN Satis oso ch 018k 40,344 31,363 3,216 3,519 2,246 
ive Dirthsere 2tb o. eh. 82S. £80066 03 ces 3,799 2,320 981 498 Nil 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 45,678 34,616 4,575 4,133 2,304 
IDISCHALCOS BAO oo. 4s os 1s Re Soca eark ee 42,478 32,413 3,974 3,904 2,187 
Aideaths: sin Fee o. “SEs 497. 6.04 8 1, 458 1,141 196 91 30 
Total collective days’ stay............ 723,201 450,806 178,569 47,597 46, 229 
New Brunswick. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting. ......... 30 16 §1 7 2 
Approved schools of nursing............. 13 12 1 Nil Nil 
Staff— 
palaried: GOCtOPS..< 5: 54s 6150s scdoateee 23 & 1 
HNLCEOS Sew eerie so hit = onceks hecaast ade 8 8 Nil Nil Nil 
Graduate nurses...................0005 203 127 49 19 
BLUGONE-HELSOR fies. tirts gan ssc e eek be 379 366 13 Nil Nil 
Totals, Personnel.................... 1,184 886 219 37 42 
Hospital Facilities— 

EULY es Raine Cte ae Se aa eee: 21 14 3 %e 2 
Clinteal- laboratory : <4: s..ec66 66552255 18 13 3 Nil 2 
PH VaIOsTRORADY, dot ote ks cave sce cae 16 12 3 Nil 1 

Movement of Population— 
PNUIMISHIONN ee steve Heels oe bes leek . 20,818 18,503 555 885 875 
DEV ORDIFL HB 2,0 EES ad ean s bone 1,804 1,693 96 15 Nil 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 23,700 20,788 1,081 928 953 
NPIBCHATEER Seon sas aos Seats ae aed 21,628 19,318 569 868 873 
AU OAt ne tater Set. ace manteet aon ‘ 923 827 74 19 3 
Total collective days’ stay............ 480,382 284,396 153, 748 10, 244 31,994 
Quebec. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 122 56 331 29 4 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 37 28 7 2 Nil 
Staff— 
SEMET al(c)e Me (oy S176) fg er 249 129 84 25 11 
BUCCI ME Meee sss oils es Sassee tks dabe 286 235 51 Nil Nil 
NGTACUALO NUEBCS 6c 6s Geese ccc etaeke 1,754 1,271 373 87 23 
PANEIONL NUPAOS He. oc eels sees ws oo goles 1,770 1,585 162 23 Nil 
Totals, Personnel...................... 9,806 7,289 2,124 291 102 
Hospital Facilities— 

PING ORE Sh tas ech te tsa eves ew eede 83 49 20 11 3 
Clinical laboratory ...<).3..06.00000605% 61 31 ily 11 2 
PRY SIO-CBETE DY. 50.cjac cc's bs oa ceeds ee ne th 65 38 14 10 3 

Movement of Population— 

GTUIBRIONS Sete Dac wk Hearts 3 0s CaaS 141, 257 114,377 21,462 4,141 1277 
NWO WIPEHBN Ee os cen ras means wased 10,057 7,461 2,211 385 Nil 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 161,662 127,503 28,056 4,688 1,415 
LIN SG ey epee a ee a ee 143, 839 115,872 22,359 4,377 1,231 
J OL y 0) P_ 8 Ga ea oe 2S er 7,261 5,799 1,302 131 29 
Total collective days’ stay............ 4,097,903 2,388,362 1,584, 149 71, 758 53, 639 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 Figures are for 14 months. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1935—continued. 


Public Hospitals. 


General. 


All Other. 


Private 
Hospitals. 


Dominion 
Hospitals. 


Province and Item. Aarne 
Ontario. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 248 
Approved schools of nursing............. 72 
Staff— 

Salariedidoctors..ascc eens oar 262 
NUtOLNS: ao treet she Aetna s cei A msn 248 
Graduate Turees cane dete bree cee 2,397 
Student Nursesrarcrsmieocteret ecto 3,263 
Totals, Personnel...................: 12,976 

Hospital Facilities— 

CAA gee A vesstc atts GRTRS OO Raat otc 146 
Clinical laboratoryace emacs. caeke 84 
Physio-therapy 2s oentens Sem cece oe 69 

Movement of Population— 
A AUMISSIONBx. sasetloaeette ss 08 aS kn eee 233 , 883 
Liveibirthstenitees .o2 eeteck on ee 27,832 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 274,649 
Discharges stn aca <enteeternar ae cs Sees 249,051 
All deaths. POM cic occa de Date cn catreete 115720 
Total collective days’ stay............. 5,088,611 
Manitoba. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 53 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 19 
Staff— 
Salartedtdoctorss sss eee nea. «sca 70 
Interns: Mise ce woe Coe ee ees 69 
Graduate nurses) ee eee 482 
Studentmnursesinis. Sacer ie ame 785 
Totals, Personnel. .... 0.06. ..00<0600: 25837 
yer Facilities— 
Satis Dae er eainle eran ton eee ies : 34 
Clinical laboratory. sc tear cee 22 
Physio-therapyicws:. ee eae eee 13 
Movement of Population— 
A CLIMISBIONS aaa to Gerace Haters ack icaceteewees 57,350 
Piiv.6: DINLES Reeds ce ae ie eyes cee te 6,562 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 67,100 
W)iSCharves st ces seme tance stun oe 61,326 
All deaths ence abachr ss ok ree 2,200 
Total collective days’ stay............ 1, 263, 254 
Saskatchewan. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting. ......... 147 
Approved schools of nursing............. 10 
Staff— 
Salariedidoctors.: a... 40 nas 1k eee 34 
LIL) 9 11 eee See be eC oe ce ee SI 23 
Graduate nurses... cc eee cee 591 
Student: Nurses xa sere cies apa coin aoe ee 556 
Totals, Personnel.................... 25465 
rea Facilities— 
BE 6585 SOUS SOAS FZ «: eR 58 
Clinical laboratory;.o:4- en eee ae 35 
IPhysi0-therapy --s2700. 1. Mont hoe ae E 20 
Movement of Population— 
FAG ISSIONS SA sab colo ace tetas cae oe 65,720 
Enve bir Chsiets 3.iidaactire ean. <0 0 ee 7,657 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 76,089 
DISCHALPOS Pass hicks che ee ne Lee 70,940 
Albbdeathsis#: 05.25.00 tad) ee ae 2,190 
Total collective days’ stay............ 1, 187, 484 


769,337 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 


1, 789, 921 
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28 
7,546 
5,975 


296 
453 , 226 


379,276 


38,921 


5, 260 

100 
55777 
5,221 


: 126 
149, 237 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1935—concluded. 


Province and Item. 


Alberta. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 


Staff— 
DS BIBTIR CLG ORLOES don ve iipst acre chsisncnens fe oe 


Graduate nurses,... 
LUGONG NUFECS a en ie ta arrestin. a's sole sends 


0016 0 6-0 wie 0 eee eis. 0 0: 


Hospital Facilities— 
X-Ray 
SC lIMICallADOrAtOLry noc te occ << odors: 
PAY SIO-theTAD Vinson GR Noles ec Sotelo es 


Movement of Population— 

BPACIITIINSIONS: Watch tre es sorsc cic oie cess he's. cre.s 
HV erbinthsc. ors seasoned ee Slee see 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 
Wischarvos ere ae ee eee 
Ale athaees sass oe osck tees sikoae sess 


jb) ®, 8! Bin @) 9 2 (0-06) 08 66 ©).9, 0,000 0/0 6:0,\0 0 0) 9) 0 


British Columbia. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 
Approved schools of nursing............. 


Staff— 
alariediGOClOrs: cs. ass bail a occa: 
COPD ee ee ae Tee os Hens cme 


CC 


Movement of Pepulation— 
A AUMISSIODB se: setts tease cance 
Miwedbirthsi- kor ews ce fou ca ces eh 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 
WDIBCHATPCSS. Hora ee tees oo ee cae 
PAIN AGACHBS ce ots eee es oss de nae onde 


Canada. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.......... 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 


Staff— 
MIALIOGCOCLOLSr ees hetnicsihios vaccieite .. 
TYNE BINSE se Se aaa, ier ens Se en ae 


Hospital Facilities— 
PN RISA Vetere te ERO Oe es sok oa ces cole ne 
Wlinicaligboratorye «cc. tcc uce tere 
PPAURIO-“GHOLADYG Sitios socks sis oiaciac « 


Movement of Population— 
JACEE EEG Rane: 520 ea a ey 
MEW E OIPL NA siete ola aba eS los wee bd 
Totals, Under Treatment............ 
LEST O ERO Tat 2 ony 4 i oh arr 
PESHOR EB cae, eer. DM Lb, We, we 


Public Hospitals. 


All Private Dominion 

Hospitals. (icnerar’ PF Atl Other: Hospitals. | Hospitals. 
145 77 131 50 5 

10 10 Nil Nil Nil 
43 22 5 12 4 

34 34 Nil Nil Nil 
625 506 $5556 43 20 

659 659 Nil Nil Nil 
25669 25263 205 137 64 
78 64 2 9 3 
39 31 1 6 1 
24 15 1 6 2 
69,031 63,720 1,054 1,867 2,390 
9,421 8, 249 307 736 129 
81,152 73,933 1,896 2,656 25667 
75,458 69, 253 1, 204 2,002 2,469 
2,554 2,362 95 45 52 
1,146, 124 875,409 199,727 30,960 40,028 
102 67 71 24 4 

12 11 1 Nil Nil 
82 55 9 5 13 
47 46 Nil Nil 1 
771 635 62 53 21 

699 588 11 Nil Nil 
3,503 25924 322 158 99 
70 63 2 4 1 
33 29 1 2 1 
24 18 2 3 1 
68,312 625021 1,099 2,055 1,437 

7,558 6, 946 413 199 il 
79,382 73,300 2,114 25386 1,582 
72,433 67,505 1,396 2,148 1,384 
3,201 2,929 133 87 52 
1,466,631 | 1,144,212 216,714 54,105 51,600 
895 458 1481 261 28 

191 166 21 4 Nil 
796 375 232 78 111 
752 640 105 Nil 7 
7,129 5,077 1,426 454 172 

8,563 7,927 560 76 il 
37,039 275295 75422 1,472 850 
526 397 66 49 14 
317 226 44 37 10 
243 170 28 34 11 
702,140 593, 784 66, 537 26,622 15,197 
75,071 62, 643 7,384 4,800 244 
815,568 679,395 87,164 32,363 16,646 
742,747 627,751 69,485 30,527 14, 984 
31,762 26,796 3,922 721 323 
15,552,992 9,722,810 4,973,598 410,890 445, 694 


a ne ee Sg a Oe erg ee A ee EN he hee Te fe oe ee) es ae ae 
1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments, or clinics, are oper- 
ated independently or in connection with hospitals, medical colleges, universities, 
or other institutions. The dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is 
generally the out-patient department treating patients who do not occupy beds— 
in the hospital. Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is distinct from 
the hospital proper and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The exten-— 
sion of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and bene-— 
ficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary — 
and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, out-patient departments are— 
subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. ‘ 
Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, it will not be possible to give the ~ 


—— 


average cost per patient. ; 
Table 4 gives the hospitals of each class operating public out-patient depart- f 
ments in Canada, by provinces, 1935. ‘ 
| 
4.—Public Hospitals Operating Out-Patient Departments, 1935. 5 
(Not including government or municipal clinics held in hospitals.) 
Total Both Patients and Patients only Treatments only i 
Oat. Treatments Reported. Reported. Reported. } 
Province and Class ; j 
of Hospital Patient 
pitete Depart- Oo. ‘Bronte No. No. Treat. a 
ments. Re- | Patients. waentn Re- | Patients.|| Re- me pars ~ 
porting. ** |iporting. porting. ‘. = 
Canada. a hee a 80 43 | 321,023 |1,272,790 20 | 187,279 17} 471,519 
General Seerinn ere 58 37 316,316 |1, 223,873 ll 102,066 10 332,768 — 
WOmeN:8.).....900% cet 4 - - - 3 21,525 1 23, 217m 
Pe Gig tlic; ween Uk 2 289 932 3 55,617 2 105,564 
‘Tuberculosis... cscs eee 10 3 1,070 4,728 3 8,071 4 9,970 | 
theres Aa ies = aes 1 1 3,348 43,257 ~ a - - 
Nova Scotia............. 1 1 957 2,178 - ~ - - 
General sae anscou:: 1 1 957 2,178 - - = - 
New Brunswick........ 2 2 8,492 | 26,357 2 = 2 
General nec 14045 004 2 2 8,492 26,357 = = ~ - 79 
Quebec). Oka ee 27 19 | 208,763 | 772,971 6 | 156,345 2 17,288 ; 
General seeacsaaaneces 22 iyi 205, 153 728, 923 3 90,521 2 17, 238 { 
Women's} sad achess.c. 1 - - - 1 11,009 - - 
IPeediathiG=. scence ee 3 1 262 791 2 54,815 - - 
Otherssee owe 1 1 3,348 43, 257 - - - -@ 
Ontario 60.03.34. vscbece 23 12 72,885 | 401,619 6 20,886 5 374,019 
General 2heenne reese 13 9 71,815 | 396,891 2 4,745 2 
Worthen 81094 -n--'- 6 -1- 3 - - - 2 10,516 1 
Peediatrice ss: sex ees ue 2 - - - ul 80 1 
uberculosisy.sces-e 04 5 3 1,070 4,728 1 4,823 1 
Manitoba............... 11 4 22,838 38, 643 2 1,871 5 
Generale tee ee 7 4 22,838 38, 643 it 1,162 2, 
PGIALLIC ee ee tee 1 - - - - - J 
‘Tuberculosisy:tenc..i-- 3 - - - 1 709 2 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 1 703 1,610 2 3,257 1 
General he nies aa 2 1 703 1,610 1 718 - - 
Tuberculosis...... 2 ~ - - 1 2,539 1 677 
Albertan. sect 5 3 6,027 29,039 2 945 - ~ 
Generaliironeteee cee 4 2 6,000 28, 898 2) 945 - = 
Pediatricnieme.snstt oon 1 1 27 141 - - - - 
British Columbia....... 6 1 358 373 i 3,321 4 50,708 | 
Generale sdacccchieense 6 1 358 373 1 Z1S21 4 50,708 | 
NiW. Tite oo 1 > = - 1 654 = -§ 
Generali sence eee 1 ~ - - 1 654 ~ -@ 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The number of patients in mental institu- 
tions per 100,000 of the general population was 305-4 on June 1, 1931, 316-5 on 
Dec. 31, 1932, 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933, and 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934. 


At Dec. 31, 1935, there were 38,261 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 2,955 on parole, making a total of 41,216, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 35,987, showing a seriously overcrowded situation over a period when the 
patient population on Jan. 1, 1935, and the admissions and separations during the 
year are considered. This overcrowded condition is specially marked in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec, as is seen from Table 6. 


_ Of the 38,261 resident patients in 1935, 30,208 were insane, 7,271 were mentally 


deficient, 601 were epileptic, and 181 mental cases were otherwise classified. The 
patients per 100,000 of population at the end of the year were 348-2. Table 5 gives 


general statistics of mental institutions for 1935. 


5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, calendar year 1935. 


I Edam | Nova | prem Quebec. | O 
tem. war f runs- uebec. ntario. 
Island. Scotia. wick. 
Numbers of institutions reporting.............. No. 1 16 1 8) 15 
Normal capacities....... denon: sem hele lect No. 275 2,120 900 10,383 WE 
Staff— 
Doctorsfiull time he AR as No. 2 4 2 52 95 
WMOctors-apare, time... ca. cstl. cnc es No. Nil 14 2 19 26 
GIAduAte MULBEB Sto. oo ee oe oo eon No. 11 18 7 163 473 
ADEHOT MULSOB es ns eee aoe ota Cente woe itil No. 8 55 29 485 392 
Wotale Stall! Verse osc. es No 64 335 111 1,940 25616 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $| 108,692 | 550,264 109,136 |2,784,870 | 1,820,542 
Pees irom paying Patients. «...0c<<aene css deed $ 12,035 14, 936 34,353 | 387,416 527,902 
Received from other sources.................- $ Nil 14, 582 122,323 | 799,870 175, 235 
Totals; Receipts. 5;.. occas sees ek $| 115,727 | 579,782 | 265,812 |3,972,156 | 2,523,679 
Expenditures— 
DSLAPIOR eer ees Mee bisie cemite Bienes fos $| 36,422 | 226,708 69,022 | 984,519 | 1,283,488 
ELOUINOHS Tete ne tect teat re $| 26,733 161,495 64,815 | 608,812 431,058 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $| 42,685 | 193,247 86,975 |1,071, 994 614, 052 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. $ 105,840 | 581,450 | 220,812 |2,665,325 | 2,328,598 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 9,887 29,594 45,000 | 702,830 83, 148 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ Nil 3,807 Nil 617,996 62, 257 


Totals, Expenditures?............... $} 115,727 | 614,851 | 265,812 |3,986,151 | 2,474,003 


———__ 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 996. 
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5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, calendar year 1935—concluded. 


ee, 
———————————————— LL 


Item. 
Numbers of institutions reporting.............. No. 
Normalicapacitiessnass rece ae aia erie err: No. 
Staff— 
DOCtOrs wiull CUMS tea ee eee ee eats ce ee No. 
Doctors; partitime xopeesec ope ease ea No. 
Graduate DULSESssscile eerie ees eecccioie eae aise No. 
Other nurses egg Ae ee ee chloe hte slog No. 
Totals: Stafles Giese ee No. 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments......... $ 
Hees {rom payine Patients. ses. qlee er peeiice ¢ 
Received from other sources.............+++- $ 
Totals, Receipts..................... $ 
Expenditures— 
Salaries senecstie cere eae ae aa eee $ 
IPFOVISIONS: ack | eae ee eee RC PEN CO $ 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $ 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance..$ 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ 
Totals, Expenditures?............... $ 


Manitoba. 


Sas- 
katche- 
wan. 


Alberta. 


British 
Colum- 
ia. 


56 
35, 987 


| —— | | | 


702,712 
78,615 
22,313 


654,598 
81,281 
27,410 


833, 185 
190,674 
6,441 


8,346,896 
1,418,700 
1,175,201 


a | 


321,193 
166,301 
297,511 


257, 167 
188, 643 
293 , 446 


443,315 
141,416 
169, 238 


436,772 
235,191 
354,752 


4,058, 606 
2,024,464 
3,123,900 


785,005 


3,510 
15,125 


739, 256 


147, 156 
Nil 


753 , 969 


9,320 
Nil 


1,026,715 


Nil 
2,282 


9,206,970 


1,030, 445 
701,467 


ff EO | 


886, 412 


763,289 


1,028,997 


10,938,882 


1 Includes other personnel. 
month period only. 


2 Receipts and expenditures for the Ontario Hospitals being for five- 


6.—Movement of Patients in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1935. 


Total 


Total 
Patients, 
Dec. 31, 

1935. 


| ST ne 


—————_—$ | | | | | 


Insti- 

. : Normal 

Province. tutions : 
Reporting. Capacity 

No. No 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 275 
INOVEDSCOLIA eee eerie: 16 220 
New Brunswick............. 1 900 
QuebOC ars saci seic ects tel otaea Tenens 9 10,383 
Ontarior eo cnhe tenho ee. 15 12,777 
Manitoba. teeta eens 4 2,492 
Saskatchewan............... 2 2,550 
AL Dertar mecca. eG ete ce 4 2,035 
British Columbia........... 4 2,455 
Canada ccc couse 56 35,987 


: Total 

ppuents, Admis- 

5 1 ori, sions 

No. No. 
255 107 
1,944 629 
962 (254 
11,675 3,334 
13,479 4,417 
2,608 703 
2,800 682 
Marea 754 
BBR 757 
39,097 11,637 


Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 


Statistics of institutions which care for the indigent, the aged and infirm, 


orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and dumb and the blind, are - 


shown by provinces in Table 7. Such statistics are now collected quinquennially — 
and figures for 1931 will be found at page 1018 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. 
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7.—_Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
June 1, 1936.1 


Prince 


Nova : 
Item. Edward. f Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. Scotia. wick. 
Numbers of institutions?..............cceceeee: No. 6 48 26 125 171 
Be OREONNS Fee cree se ele neces ess nne anes nuns No. 58 370 267 4,409 1,666 
Inmates— 
JU eoe. ves 8 SO aS 5 AO GEIR Ob pons No. 187 1,676 532 6,192 5,295 
Sa AON ees 5 ote ie MEER oes Bick e's ste MET ics No. 233 2,299 899 12,330 12,926 
Totals, Inmates.................. No 420 3,975 1,431 18,522 18,221 
Receipts— 
Grants and maintenance payments............ $ 9,408 | 338,815 84,496 11,603,535 | 1,987,012 
Receipts from paying inmates................. $ 13, 954 94,262 39,933 | 670,019 541,295 
PUG LD OMrOCOINGa. Sane 4s comitatus ceeme we $ 8,553 131,210 166,102 |1, 468,347 629, 653 
Totals, Meceipts .. i5. 00. h208..0 $| 31,915 | 564,287 | 290,531 |3,741,901 | 3,157,960 
Eypenditures— 
DALATISAIANU SW ACOs. chee riot heed cierto te ee ake $ 9,430 | 118,471 59,871 | 625,209 796, 688 
IPEOWARIOUBT 1OOU) 5. het cae cee occ tet ieee $ 8,740 | 180,179 67,959 11,101,445 791,369 
Fuel, power, light and water................5 $ 4,829 51,390 24,949 | 456,148 270,581 
PAUIEOLUDCTICXPENGICUTES! «..). cs dees cleicevlsae siecle: $ 6,983 | 226,702 122,813 |1,927,786 | 1,296,944 
Totals, Expenditures................ $} 29,982 | 576,742 | 275,092 |4,110,588 | 3,155,582 
| Sian Sas- British 
| Item. aie katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
: wan. bia. 
| 
i Numbers of institutions?.........0....5. cece. No. 30 10 12 21 449 
ME EOrsOnne]lae: tm ete tele ciste.s «else a\vrage n.d. neuen No. 319 64 71 177 7,401 
Inmates— 
A ult asraxctiic ee tee re sot oes eed yee weet No. 336 14 68 381 14,681 
Children..... BA oe siee Feat No. 1,589 327 603 1,318 32,524 
Totals, Inmates....05..0.533.802 65. No 1,925 341 671 1,699 47,205 
Receipts— 
Grants and maintenance payments............ $| 274,836 29,752 38,289 | 268,730 | 4,634,873 
Receipts from paying inmates................. $ 66,556 5,488 26,671 67,337 | 1,525,515 
| AL Othenrece pthiccrnctdt anuira teenies de wool $ 66,372 42,881 24,881 71,745 | 2,609,744 
Totals, Receipts..................... $} 407,764 78,121 89,841 | 407,812 | 8,770,132 
_ Expenditures— ie 
Salaniosiana wares on. trae weteretauletes evince Sosle Ge $} 99,367 16,291 19,077 88,864 | 1,832,768 
PEO MISIONS EOOU Necere ee crates ac herein sere chs © $ dai 14,356 23, 958 52,218 | 2,317,441 
Fuel, power, light and water................+- $| 46,317 8,840 8,109 | . 23,204 894,367 
PAV GCHeTiOsPENGitnles. of te ac sac bseens teeo. $| 195,343 35, 822 37,484 | 226,140 | 4,076,017 
Totals, Expenditures................ $] 418,244 75,309 88,628 | 390,426 | 9,120,593 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 


Subsection 4.—Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions. 


Summary statistics under this heading collected at the Census of 1931 were 
given at page 1019 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. ‘These statistics are now 
being collected quinquennially and figures for 1936 are given in Table 8. The reader 
will find detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics in Chapter XXVII 
immediately following this chapter. 
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8.—Summary Statistics of Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative Institutions, _ 
by Provinces, 1936. : 
4 
Item. foie’ oa ale Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. é. 
Numbers of institutions!............. No. 4 4 5 11 4@q@ 
Personnel =e vos ee eee ince oe tae No. 68 147 359 703 159 
Inmates— 
Adults (16 years or over)...........No 90 391 1,363 2517 363 
Juveniles (under 16 years).......... No 198 54 426 292 47 
Totats, Inmates......... No. 288 445 1,789 2,809 410 : 
Receipts— 
Grante—Dominion!; o24 Aeh 4 Sra. : $ 1,308 258,776 635,072 774,918 298, 493 
Provincial caine tates $ 29, 889 17,225 164,032 790, 966 64,352 
Municipal) sere <3. $ 24,848 16,275 Nil 130,873 Nil 
Hromiall other sOuncesisae2.c een on $ 24,903 13, 755 125,565 616,027 2,639 i 
Totals, Receipts.......... $ 80,948 306,031 924,669 | 2,312,784 365,484 i 
| eS ae eee ” 
f 
Expenditures— v 
Salar seen cve im beet steerer rte tre ae $ 27,668 169,475 361,701 804,067 175,412 ‘ 
Provisions \(ood)nete sere: scene $ 15,878 30,936 121,481 277, 283 32,794 
Fuels powemand lisites ese. aeres $ 6,977 24,125 71, 215 115,058 50,800 
All other expenditures for maintenance $ 17,830 60, 884 205,017 368,572 83, 682 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. $ 68,353 285,420 759,414 1,564, 980 342, 688 
Non-maintenance expenditures....... $ 15, 184 43,409 237,783 732,853 34,575 
Totals, Expenditures?.... $ 83,537 328,829 997,197 | 2,297,833 377,263 x 
Saskat- British 
Item. San Alberta. Colerain. Canada.? 
Numbers OPinstitutionsle.er anestmnncem ences No. 3 2 3 36 
Personne! 3 Fee k. cnc tote ahs 3. tie as oe Se No 129 23 142 1,730 
Inmates— 
Aaults1(6 vears.or OVeCL)l.c. esate pee ee No. 368 47 338 5,477 
Juveniles: (under 16 years) \y...4..4.4.5-.9seon No. 37 17 36 1,107 
Totals; Inmates’...i.hercc. sence ce nee No. 405 64 374 6,584 
Receipts— 
Grants—Dominion eh a5 Gee ae oe ne eee ae $ 326, 392 Nil 363, 207 2,658,166. 
Provincial}, see ce a a ee $ 62,513 2,564 54,016 1,185, 55798 
Mimi cipal orc sovtanaetce seeks tpsees eae $ Nil 842 13,794 186, 6382 
Hrom: all iothersourcest. pe -cd-chie. dees Be ee $ 98 9,421 4,651 797,059 
Totals; Receiptss: ssc conatcccms nee $ 389,003 12,827 435,668 4,827,414 
Expenditures— 
Sal ariesizc meee scactacteteveais aes een tien eas anton seats iome a anne $ 191,536 2,504 183,549 1,915,912 
PrOVISIONS: (OO) oo dene side oa ee eee $ 33, 036 4,045 33, 084 548, 537 
Ruelspowerand Wohtae, 2s. csose se wan eae $ 50,990 1,914 28,699 349,778 | 
All other expenditures for maintenance $ 88,441 2,918 77,962 905,306 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance........... $ 364,003 11,381 323 , 294 3,719,533 — 
Non-maintenance expenditures.................. $ 24,901 1,029 112,374 1,202,108 
Totals, Expenditures?............... . $ 388,904 12,410 435, 668 4,921,641 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 
Edward Island. 3 Subject to revision. 


2 There are no institutions of this class in Prince 
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Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses was created in 1897 for the definite purpose of 
establishing trained nurses in localities such as villages and townships remote from 
hospital centres. With the growth of the Order, the field of activity was broadened 
to meet the demands of health and social agencies in the large centres of population, 
but the main work of the Order is still carried out in the villages and rural areas 
of population. 


The primary function of the Victorian Order is bedside nursing and teaching 


- of health in the homes visited. Three types of care are given by the nurses, viz., 
maternal and infant welfare, general nursing and health education. During 1935, 


the Order had 318 trained nurses in the field with 79 branches, distributed as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 14; New Brunswick, 5; Quebec, 6; Ontario, 43; Manitoba, 1; 
Saskatchewan, 2; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 6. During 1935, 751,350 
visits were made to 85,374 patients, which was an increase of 25,972 visits and 
6,100 patients over the figures for 1934. The average number of visits per case 
was 8-8. Of the total visits paid, 489,540 or 58-5 p.c. were free, while fully-paid 
visits constituted 27-3 p.c. (of which 17-6 p.c. were insurance cases) and part-paid 


visits 14:2 p.c. Maternal and welfare cases constituted 54-9 p.c. of the total 
_ visits paid. 


The maternal death rate per 1,000 living births attended by Victorian Order 


nurses for the past five years was.2-0. Total receipts of the local associations 
_ amounted to $657,302 and total expenditures to $617,978. 


Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society.* 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments in activities 


_ to promote the health of the people is the Canadian Red Cross Society. Founded 
in 1896, its purposes are (1) to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 


armies in time of war, and (2) in time of peace to carry on and assist in work for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering. 


The more important phases of the peace-time work carried on by the Society 
are (a) the continuing care of sick and disabled ex-service men, (b) the operation 
of Red Cross outpost hospitals, (c) the promotion of Junior Red Cross and the 


_ treatment of crippled or otherwise disabled children, (d) the maintenance of a dis- 
aster relief organization fully prepared for immediate action in any emergency, 


(e) the organization of classes for the study of home nursing and nutrition, (f) the 
care of immigrant women and children at the Port of Halifax, (g) the training and 
supplying of visiting housekeepers for families when the homemaker is ill, (h) 
co-operation with government departments and other voluntary organizations in 


_ the combating of disease, the promotion of child welfare, and the care of the physic- 


ally defective, (i) in general, provision for the needs of the distressed and destitute. 


Since the inception of the peace-time program in 1920, the Red Cross Society 
has established outpost hospital service in 66 centres in Canada’s northland. Twenty- 
four of these have been handed over to their communities, four have been found no 
longer necessary, and in 1936 there were thirty-eight outpost hospitals operating 
under the emblem of the Red Cross. In 1936, Red Cross outposts cared for 33,009 


_ patients, of which number 6,148 were in-patients with a total of 63,966 hospital days’ 


* Revised by W. S. Caldwell, M.D., Assistant Director, Ontario Division, The Canadian Red Cross 
Society, Toronto. 
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treatment. Without the aid of these outposts, thousands of our fellow-citizens who 
gain their livelihood on the fringes of the settled parts of Canada would have lacked 
any kind of skilled assistance when sickness or injury overtook them. 


Junior Red Cross, a movement for the children of elementary and sometimes 
secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles of health, good — 
citizenship and international friendliness. Guided only by the teacher-mentor, the — 
children work out their own program of personal and school hygiene, community — 
service, and interchange of handicrafts and information with the Juniors of other 
lands. Though primarily an educational movement, it is significant that since its 
inception, the Canadian Junior Red Cross has helped over 12,000 crippled or other- 
wise disabled children. Junior Red Cross now embraces a membership of over — 
fifteen million children in 51 nations of the world. In Canada for the school year — 
1935-36, 10,877 branches were enrolled with a total membership of 333,543. 


The consolidated financial statement of the Society for 1936 showed total — 
receipts of $1,062,033 -86, of which $801,314-03 consisted of voluntary contributions. 
Gross expenditures were $1,015,268 95, of which the major items were $239,129-58 - 
for the outpost hospitals, $118,281-13 on assistance to soldiers and their dependants, 
$40,198-70 for the treatment of crippled children, $79,997-64 on general relief, 
$44,851-91 on the organization of the Junior Red Cross, and $279,449 -88 on disaster — 
relief. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—An account of the development 
of the Criminal Code in Canada was given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In this article a résumé of procedure and of the extent and juris- 
diction of the various classes of judges and magistrates was given. 


The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 


_ the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
_ from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 


There are 154 judicial districts, including 4 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 


as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
23, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 19, Alberta 14, British Columbia 8, 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest,Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was initiated in 1876 (Act 39, Vict. c. 13). All records of crime 
in that period are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being 
for 1935. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, ‘criminal’ or “indictable offences’, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see Section 2 below), 
and “summary” or ‘‘non-indictable offences”, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws and other less serious crimes (see Section 3 below). Broadly 
speaking, indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the 


_ accused is accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before 


a judge without the intervention of a jury, and in other cases the jurisdiction of the 


| magistrate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
_ Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
_ under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal regulations 
_ and other minor offences. The term “indictable” applies to offences of adults 
only, similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major’’ offences; 


similarly, ‘‘non-indictable”’ offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when 
attributed to juveniles. Returns of criminal court proceedings for the year ended 


- Sept. 30, 1935, show that 402,148 trials were held as compared with 366,152 during 


the previous year. ‘The figures show 39,506 indictable and 362,642 non-indictable 


' cases, as compared with 37,408 indictable and 328,744 non-indictable cases during 
_ the previous year. Of the indictable offences, 33,531 were convictions as compared 


with 31,684 during 1934. The 33,531 convictions during 1935 are comprised of 
30,195 males and 3,336 females. In 1934, 28,539 males and 3,145 females were 


- convicted. 


Previous to 1922, however, the classification into criminal and minor offences 


_ was followed in classifying statistics; the historical Table 1 and the more detailed 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixtieth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1935, is 


_ obtainable on application from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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short-term statistics of Table 2 continue the classification on a comparable basis, 
giving the totals for all offences, 7.e., different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences, including those of juvenile delinquents. In connection with Table 1, it 
should be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions are influenced very much by 
the changing customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 


urbanization of the population. The most significant column of this table is the 7 


figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to popu- 
lation in recent years, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 284 per 
100,000 population in 1921 to 425 in 1931 and 420 in 1935, and convictions for 
minor offences from 1,732 per 100,000 in 1921 to 3,113 in 1931 and 3,472 in 1935. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general tables 
is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the “criminal” cases include 
many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary Trials Act. 
Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as shown in other 
tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2.. The object here is to 
show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences, respectively. 


1.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, Convictions for Minor Offences, 
and Total Convictions, with Proportions to Population, years ended Sept. 30, 
1911-35. 


Norre.—For figures for the years 1876-1910, see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— ay ne : 
——-—_____—___—_———| Other : , rimina 
2 Minor Offences, 
The Pro- Pro- |Felonies Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. and 


perty | perty and res Minor 
Year. | Person.| with with- | Misde- Criminal Offences. Offences. 


p.c. of | Per p.c. of Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- |100,000] No. All Of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | Pop. fences. | Pop. 


1911...] 8,352 977 | 9,024] 1,194 | 19,547 17-3 271 || 93,718 82-7 | 1,300 113, 260 j 


1912...) 9,371 | 1,195 | 10,626 | 1,540 | 22,732 15-5 308 || 123,795 84-5 | 1,675 146,527 


1918...) 11,444 | 1,472 | 12,721 | 1,724 | 27,361 15-8 359 || 145,777 84-2} 1,910 173, 138 , 


1914...| 12, 136 1,810 | 14,645 | 1,952 | 30,543 16-7 388 || 152,492 83-3 | 1,935 183, 035 


1915...| 10,664 | 2,234 | 14,269 |. 1,525 | 28,692 18-7 360 || 124,363 81-3 | 1,558 153,055 


1916...| 9,327} 1,478 | 11,018 | 1,459 | 23,282 18-8 291 || 100,509 81-2 | 1,256 123, 791 


1917...| 6,852 | 1,321 | 9,886 | 1,271 | 19,330 16-9 240 | 94, 681 83-1 | 1,175 114,011 
1918...| 7,292 | 2,049 | 10,743 | 1,390 | 21,474 17-4 264 || 101,795 82-6 |} 1,249 123,269 ~ 


1919...| 7,731 | 2,606 | 11,508 | 1,656 | 23,501 18-1 283 || 106,518 81-9 | 1,282 130,019 


1920...} 8,281 | 2,310 | 11,634 | 2,059 | 24,284 14-9 284 || 138,424 85-1] 1,618 162, 708 : 


1921...} 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 || 152,227 85-9 | 1,732 177,173 © 
1922...) 7,291 | 2,783 | 11,607 | 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 272 || 134,049 84-7 | 1,503 158,340 
1923...| 7,550 | 2,076 | 11,482 | 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 268 || 135,069 84-8 | 1,499 159,252 
1924...| 7,595 | 2,536 | 12,790 | 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 279 || 141, 663 84-7 | 1,549 167,219 © 
1925...| 7,826 | 2,749 | 18,892 | 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 292 || 150,672 84-7 | 1,621 177,783 
1926...} 7,799 | 2,296 | 14,262 | 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 286 || 169,171 86:2 | 1,790 196, 207 
1927...| 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154 | 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 301 || 191,285 86-9 | 1,985 220, 262 
1928...} 9,140 | 2,991 | 16,072 | 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 326 || 243,123 88-4 | 2,472 275, 182 
1929...) 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 351 || 286,773 89-1 | 2,859 321,966 — 
1930...| 11,052 | 4,647 | 18,498 | 6,584 | 40,781 11-8 400 || 304,860 88-2 | 2,986 345, 641 
1931...) 11,773 | 5,288 | 21,528 | 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 425 || 323,024 88-0 | 3,113 367, 088 
1932...) 10,327 | 5,194 | 20,766 | 5,510 | 41,797— 12-4 402 || 294,858 87-6 | 2,842 336,655 
1933...] 9,603 | 5,319 | 21,575 | 6,096 | 42,593 12-8 411 || 290,475 87-2 | 2,799 333,068 
1934...)} 9,284 | 5,310 | 21,071 | 6,330 | 41,995 11-4 404 || 326,239 88-6 | 3,145 368,234 — 
1935...] 9,672 | 5,178 | 21,703 | 7,206 | 43,759 10-8 420 || 360,093 89-2 | 3,472 403,852 — 
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Pardons.—The total number of cases in which the prerogative of mercy was 


exercised during 1935 was 1,621. Of these, 64 were not imprisoned, and were granted 
remittance or reduction fines, etc. Seven hundred and seventy were released on 


“Ticket of Leave’ and 689 were released unconditionally, 63 were deported, 70 fines 


were remitted or reduced; 5 death sentences were commuted and 87 cases disposed of 
in various other manners. These figures relate to the judicial year ended Sept. 30, 
_and are therefore not comparable with those given in Section 6, Penitentiary Statistics. 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-35 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Class of Offence. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No. No No 
| CRIMINAL OFFENCES— 
Offences against the person................200000- 11,773 10,327 9, 603 9, 284 9,672 
Offences against property with violence.. sae. 5, 288 5,194 5,319 5,310 5,178 
Offences against property without violence........ 21,528 20, 766 21,575 21,071 21, 703 
Other felonies and misdemeanours..............-- 5,475 5,510 6, 096 6,330 7,206 
Toraus, CRIMINAL OFFENCES............ 44,064 41,797 42,593 41,995 43,759 
| Minor OrriEnces— 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws............ 226,822 | 204,981 | 201,990} 233,331 264,171 
BreachOe kAUOL IAWs ae «oe Neil One e cate bed oes re wes 16, 193 126232 10,491 10, 761 8, 333 
POP UTICEIINORE Wesco EL GEE Gite dale Mae ee ee eRe 291 bie 122,601 18,912 20, 769 25,650 
rane cer tab ee ote deters «Sora mievesiee> 15,565 12,409 11, 182 6,507 8, 156 
Loose, 1dle and disorderly... dee ot ose Se ees 3s 4,128 3, 862 2,497 4,874 5,745 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof.. , 4,407 6, 036 5, 692 3,945 4,328 
Miscellaneous minor offences................ee08- 26, 758 32, 668 39,711 46,052 43,21 
Toraus, MINOR OFFENCES..........+.+.- 323, 024 294, 858 290,475 | 326,239 360, 093 
Grandi Totals:... (oct os ie chess: 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 403 ,852 


a Rt ts 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1931 1933. 
Class of Offence. 
Per | 100,000 |) Pet Per | 160,000 
op. ; op. 
CRIMINAL OFFENCES— 
Offences against the per- 
SOW ere eet 96 os oso nie 3°2 113 2-9 93 
Offences against property 
with violence.......... 1-4 51 1:6 51 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 5-9 208 6-5 209 
Other felonies and mis- 
demeanours............ 1-5 ips 1-8 58 
Torats, CRIMINAL OFrrencss| 12-0 425 12-8 411 
) Minor OrrENcES— 
| Breach of municipal Acts 
and by-laws..........-> 61-8 | 2,186 60-6 | 1,945 
Breach of liquor laws..... 4-4 156 3-1 100 
Wrimkenness isan. 3d ee 7-9 281 5-7 183 
MASEANCY). so0.a8o.. oisse Fs 4-2 150 3-4 109 
res idle and disorderly} 1-1 40 - 0-8 26 
Keeping bawdy houses 
and inmates thereof....} 1-2 42 1:7 55 
Miscellaneous minor of- 
PEHCES Bi oaths ice 3 e tsiote 7°3 258 315 || 11-9 381 


~ 2,842 || 87-2 | 2,799 


3,244 || 100-0] 3,210 {100-0 


Torats, Mrnor Orrencss...| 88-0 | 3,113 


Grand Totals......... 100-0 | 3,538 ||100-0 3,549 ||100-0 
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The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1929 to 1935 in Table 3. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, dropped to 19 in 1928, 


— 


rose again to 26 in 1929, then dropped to 17 in 1930, rose again to 25, 23, and 24 


in 1931-33, dropped to 19 in 1934 and to 15 in 1935. Increases in the number of 
convictions are shown for 1985 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia, and the Territories. Decreases 
are noted only in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1929-35. 
Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No No. No No No 
Canada— 
Convictions cement e 321,966 | 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 403, 852 
Sentences— ? 
Penitentiarynceneleeseos 2,164 3,013 3,129 2,892 2,485 2,260 2,656 
Gaoltonfine: se oe 263,750 | 266,777 | 274,483 | 242,128 | 248,177] 286,358 311, 008 
iFVelormatoryees cn. nee 979 943 1,226 1, 156 830 967 1,210 
Death pe ee saree 26 17 25 23 24 19 15 
Other sentences.......... 55, 047 74,891 88, 225 90, 456 81,552 78, 630 88, 963 
Prince Edward Island— . 
Convictionss: a3.) seen ee oe 845 975 910 909 rey! 831 1,017. 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. ..c.0eee 6 2 6 18 16 16 7 
Gaol/or-finessssa aie 814 956 871 853 688 776 913 
Reformatory............. 3 6 & 6 4 8 7 
Death nese tvosviee aur Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other sentences.......... 22 11 29 32 29 31 90 
Nova Scotia— . 
GConvictions.46e2e ee 7,395 7,499 6,725 4,907 5,432 5,651 6, 132 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.............. 144 118 132 152 127 133 123 
Gaol orfines..4- ss oe 6,479 6, 720 5,971 4,129 4,474 4,615 5, 239 
Melormatory sees ee eee 67 65 45 46 39 79 76 
Gat Wek se ee eee en oe Nil 1 1 1 3 2 1 
Other sentences.......... 705 595 576 579 789 822 693 
New Brunswick— 
Comnvictionss5-.ceee i ee 4,589 Lh OH 5,380 4,628 4,318 4,400 4,899 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary, sce.ce ee 57 49 108 92 110 70 68 
Gaolorafine! -- 065 ee ten 4,091 4,130 4,524 4,016 3,519 3,560 Ofte 
Reformatory............. 39 53 40 65 63 58 48 
Death ses. 38:4. 00. & tee Nil 1 Nil Nil 1 1 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 402 494 708 455 625 711 1,005 
Quebec— ‘ 
Conyictions:=+-..6-e<es ee 57,302 67,219 | 106,941 121,191 127, 41G Ael2onnaD 130,337 
Sentences— 
Penitentiany-aee eee 507 754 765 803 659 683 761 
Gaolorfines bene. ee ee 47,211 51,405 86, 729 97,702 | 108,031 108, 885 111,752 
Reformatoryaeune. a.cenee 162 67 109 268 280 229 271 
Death 4... 2 Fee: Cee 9 5 6 6 5 4 7 
Other sentences.......... 9,413 14,988 19,332 22,412 18,441 15,732 17,546 
Ontario— 
Con vVichions, (2: sss shee ee 165,829 | 178,795 | 168,069 | 146,393 | 140,256 | 175,083: 206, 169 
Sentences— 
Penttentiary...-..:.2teoe. 596 925 834 775 826 740 869 
Gaoliontine, sae sere ee 133,534 | 185,315 | 118,674 95,631 94,968 | 129,695 150, 758 
Hlormatery es alba te 451 430 736 531 261 393 548 
eathieveabt aie we clea 


6 5 6 6 10 1 3 
Other sentences.......... 31,242 42,119 47,819 49,450 44,191 44,254 53,991 — 


.) = 


| 
H 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1929-35—concluded. 
Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No No. No No No 
Manitoba— 
AON VICIOUS ocanjaaaicinve ker sie on 30,100 30,540 27,002 22,343 19,100 20,398 18,649 
Sentences— 
PenLenwary cs cnssGes se oes 291 303 528 482 251 243 294 
(TAOUOr ONG: te see eee 21, 684 19,561 14, 737 10,410 7,149 8,546 9,012 
RU GLOPMAtOL Ys. coe ct nec 151 176 168 163 123 107 117 
eath wr lester e 1 Nil 2 4 3 3 1 
Other sentences.......... 7,973 10,500 11, 567 11,284 11,574 11,499 9, 225 
Saskatchewan— 
KSGNVICCIONSS ie./eisen eo. esis 13,677 14,386 13, 760 9, 687 8, 564 8, 292 8,007 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary... << «hee « 99 115 115 90 54 58 92 
Gap Or TNO .osssccsk cn.) 12,317 12,631 11,822 8,101 7,345 7,124 6, 865 
FPOLOTINACOLY, sdeee oh.cces 24 48 BY) 21 22 42 42 
IBA ee, . a <a vf 3 1 3 2 % 2 
Other sentences.......... 1, 230 1,589 1,787 1,472 1,141 1,065 1,006 
Alberta— 
CONVICHIONS..< cccisc eee cliees 16,659 16,080 16,589 |- 10,853 12,538 11,077 11, 202 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. e..2.c een. 242 424 291 187 152 177 194 
Gaoltor fine... =>. Sha, 13,944 12,936 12, 293 8,017 9,672 8,513 8,595 
Relormatorys. sccsst aes 25 26 15 8 10 9 15 
Babee os sAa casks 1 1 6 Nil Nil 2 1 
Other sentences.......... 2,447 2,693 3,984 2,641 2,704 2,376 2,397 
British Columbia— 
Con vichiOnsiccsceee teh a ce 25,430 25, 286 21,548 15, 647 14, 602 16,899 17,344 
Sentences— 
iIRenitentiary. ohn sit sie 222 322 349 291 290 139 248 
Gaolortmnets 45. Tee. 23 , 544 22,998 18,727 13,185 12,244 14,587 14,015 
RelOrmatOry, cscs eens 57 72 74 48 28 42 . 86 
ORL tas catieiz.c oo ss Lee 2 1 3 2 Nil 3 il 
Other sentences.......... 1,605 1,893 2,395 Zhe 2,040 2,128 2,995 
The Territories— 
CGONVICHONS sae cick cic Re» 140 134 164 97 105 70 96 
Sentences— 
Pemihenvlanyncne nisl corer Nil Nil 1 2 Nil 1 Nil 
Graal or fine.<.... 0... sins - 132 125 135 84 87 57 _ 81 
IRELOTMALOPyY. <.. < achlis fs. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Deathacremgck os sae Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 
Other sentences.......... 8 9 28 10 18 12 15 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences of Adults. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 


non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 


of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the 
study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 
of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 4. 
Again, in Table 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percent- 
ages of acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1933-35. 
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It may be stated that during the thirty-five-year period from 1900 to 1935 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 33,531 or 591 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 106-3 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was between five and six times that of the population. 


4.—Convictions of Persons 16 Years of Age or Over for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-35. 


Norr.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


SSS a ee 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.| Total.9 


NO URoetacs: 19} 356) 123) 1,865} 5,067} 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4) 11,188 
1012 ate € 11} 657} 107) 2,052) 5,456] 1,121) 1,204) 1,513) 1,582 26 7| 13,686 
1913....., 8| 598] 140] 2,336] 6,272) 1,331] 1,594) 1,908) 1,794 26} Nil 16,007 
are 18} 669} 179] 2,918] 7,479] 1,284] 1,889) 2,235) 2,112 27; ‘Nil 18,810 
TO1G nae 12} 840] 206] 2,427] 7,112] 1,362; 1,993) 2,082) 1,517 24, Nil 17,575 
191G Reece 11] 519} 241) 3,166) 6,023} 914) 1,711] 1,895) 1,508 20} Nil 16, 003 
LOND Stine 21} 427) 228) 2,667) 4,824) 755) 1,057 894) J, 058 22) Nil 11,953 
19 1S renee 12} 563] 230} 2,916) 6,111) 811} 1,067 886 659 Air eNa 13, 266 
TOI... cst 14] 663) 241] 2,960} 6,605) 919) 1,184) 1,028 951 5) Nil 14,520 
1920 eee 4) 580} 375) 2,517) 6,707} 987) 1,467) 1,233} 1,212 6} Nil 15,088 
LO 2D ae 15} 712| 3818) 2,654] 7,548) 1,159) 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3} Nil 16, 169 
19222 27| 701} 322) 2,885) 7,021] 1,188} 1,391) 1,171) 1,004 10} Nil 15,720 
1923). oct 13} 400] 148] 2,655) 6,886) 1,094; 1,446) 1,424) 1,116) | 6} Nil 15, 188 
1924 oes 25} 595) 224) 2,729) 7,180) 1,160) 1,647] 1,423) 1,265 10) Nil 16, 258 
LOR a re 3| 624] 244] 3,084) 7,751] 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3] 17,219 
1020 rence 14] 752) 222) 3,053] 7,248] 1,383) 2,052) 1,463) 1,252 3 6| 17,448 
TO27 ec atss 14, 680} 287] 3,621) 7,962) 1,457) 1,492) 1,488) 1,838 3 4; 18,836 
N02 S cenererae 43} 891] 365] 4,299) 9,052} 1,672} 1,761) 1,701 1,931 5) Nil 21,720 
1920 wae 55} 869) 358} 4,780 9, 489 1,988} 1,918) 2,201) 2,425 8 6| 24,097 
1980863 )55 59} 875} 354] 5,540)11,774) 2,272) 2,355) 2,525) 2,694 6 3] 28,457 
1008te 57] 1,184] 461] 5,737|12,000) 3,102; 2,716) 2,887) 3,385 8 5 31,542 
10027 sete 78| 1,072} 514] 7,086)12,428] 2,982) 1,893) 2,241] 3,072 6 11) 31,383 
1963 ee 70| 1,160) 479] 7,713}/13,152] 2,667} 2,049] 2,544) 3,094 7 7| 32,942 
1934; 5 a's 88} 992} 525) 7,687|11,761| 2,571) 2,396) 2,708) 2,946 3 7} 31,684 
1935.76.36 59] 1,002] 576) 9,354/12,653] 2,382) 1,976) 2,424) 3,088 3 


14) 33,531 


In Table 5, which shows charges, convictions and acquittals, by provinces, 
convictions for indictable offences show increases in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, and the Territories. Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta show decreases from the previous year’s 
totals. 1 
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5.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-35. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 


Province. Char- | Convic-| Acquit-] Char- {| Convic-| Acquit-|| Char- | Convic-| Acquit- 

ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 

No No p.c. No No p.c. No No p.c 
Prince Edward Island..... 86 70 15-7 93 88 5-4 69 59 14-49 
Nova pcobial: oF Sees 1,537 1,160 24-5 1,214 992 18-3 1,224 1,002 18-14 
New Brunswick........... 564 479 15-1 604 525 13-1 619 576 6-95 
CQUCHOO 4 cr ee eee oan 9,048 (Agass 14-8 8, 953 7,687 14-1 || 10,658 9,354 12-23 
MEAT MERE acs nieia och ores 15,906 | 18,152 17-3 || 14,280 | 11,761 17-6 || 15,717 | 12,653 19-45 
NEGIIGG DE fester s 0s Sine SOs 3,063 2, 667 12-9 3,206 2,571 19-8 2,781 2,382 14-40 
Saskatchewan............. 2,256 2,049 9-2 2,634 2,396 9-0 2,189 1,976 9-73 
a ORD Sh Se ROR eo ete ie is OR 2,932 2,544 13-2 2,942 2,708 7:9 2,680 2,424 9-55 
British Columbia......... 3,521 3,094 12-1 3,470 2,946 14-5 3,549 3,088 12-93 
The Territoriess. «....<+..2). 14 1 0-0 12 10 16-7 20 17 15-00 
MOURIS te azth oats. 38,927 | 32,942 15-4 || 37,408 | 31,684 15-3 || 39,506 | 33,531 15-12 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—Indictable 
offences are divided under the Canadian system into six main classes, as shown in 
Table 6. The increase in total convictions from 31,684 in 1934 to 33,531 in 1935, a 
total of 1,847, is accounted for by increases in Classes I, III, V, and VI; these more 
than nullify decreases in Classes II and IV. 


Class I (Offences against the Person) shows an increase of 397, or 11 p.c., in 
1935 over 1934. In this class, all forms of assault, procuration, shooting and 
wounding, attempted murder, non-support and miscellaneous offences against the 
person, show increases in 1985 as compared with 1934. 


In Class II (Offences against Property with Violence), 91, or slightly over 2 
p.c., fewer convictions were made in 1935 than in 1934, although an increase is 
shown in the number of convictions for robbery. 


For Class III (Offences against Property without Violence) there is an increase 
of 308 convictions, or 1-9 p.c., in 1935 compared with the 1934 figure. Theft and 
false pretences account for most of the convictions in this class and both these groups 
show reductions for 1935. Feloniously receiving stolen goods accounts for an 
increase of 295 convictions and theft of automobile an increase of 195. 


In Class IV (Malicious Offences against Property), 45 fewer convictions than 
during the preceding year were recorded in 1935, a decrease of 9-3 p.c. 


Convictions for offences in Class V (Forgery and Other Offences against the 
Currency) increased from 690 in 1934 to 910 in 1935. The 220 increase represents 
nearly 32 p.c., and is the highest proportional increase shown in any class during 
the year. Both crimes in this category, forgery and offences against currency, 
show high rates of increase during the year. 


Class VI (Various Offences), including crime not classified in the preceding 
five classes, shows 1,058, or over 15 p.c., more convictions in 1935 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Convictions for offences against gambling and lottery Acts and the 
keeping of bawdy houses are marked by substantial increases but there are decreases 
in convictions for operating illicit stills, intimidation, conspiracy, breaches of the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, and perjury and revenue laws during 1935. 
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Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the details of the disposition of 
the charges in Table 7, which shows, with other information, that convictions of 
females numbered 3,336 in 1935 as against 3,145 in 1934 and 3,477 in 1933; as_ 
recently as 1924 the figure was only 1,826. Details as to occupation, conjugal 
condition, educational status, age, use of liquors, birthplace, religion, and residence — 
of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 8. 


6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-35. 


Norre.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. « 


1933. 1934. 1935. $ 
Class and Offence. : : 
Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges dens Charges. ee Charges. tone 
No No No. No No No 
Cuass I.--OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Miirderty.3:is.c. costae et tees tetas 43 24 46 19 46 155 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 37 21 24 10 21 13 
Manslaughteric. cc akacctenctre ceciert oer eee 110 39 100 39 135 41 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 63 48 59 40 52 37 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 628 454 658 423 563 384 
Procurationy:: + SSRR Si eee ee ne: 25 17 36 25 77 63 
Bigamy Xee sates os tie toe ocireriace 69 59 58 48 56 47 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 192 117 127 88 146 113 
Assault on females, incl. assault on wife.. 341 296 211 183 378 302 
Ageravated assaultc...cscussc emacs cece 1,326 934 1,164 821 1,376 940 
Assault on police officer................. 564 507 536 491 592 515 
Assault andubathery, casas «enact aee 15721 1, 233 1,570 1,159 1, 622 1,212 
Refusal to support family................ 296 148 280 147 285 157 
Wate desertion”... .snce se tid. ctor tee eee 15 10 11 7 8 7 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 63 IN 42 30 32 19 , 
Various other offences against the person 122 59 83 58 185 120 
Totals, Class loves. Stee 5,615 4,019 5,005 3,588 5,574 3,985 
Cuass II.—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse, and shop- 
breakingenteeroe Pat ote eee 4,441 3,944 || ~ 4,254 3, 848 4,158 3,720 
Robbery and demanding with menaces. 508 403 || =: 503 390 527 427 
Totals, Class If................ 4,949 4,347 4,757 4,238 4,685 4,147 
Cuass III.--OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 5 4 8 6 8 Sa 
Embezzlement. : 45.6%. 5..5)c4+ Sanes otic: 157 105 229 164 178 124 
Halse protences.. i: e.sask<. caves esses 3,011 2,494 2,927 2,514 2,972 2,471 y 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 1,323 988 1,571 1,142 1,857 1,437 — 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 814 656 668 517 627 512 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 120 97 137 121 175 138 
“bhettec cae Fee a ee ee 12,810 11,257, 12,309 10,719 12,175 10,603 
heitiof mall’. Ween. c. ate cess ee 31 26 30 25 30 28 
Theft, of automobile... siege) can Ges «Pines: 807 722 731 645 967 840 
Totals, Class Tk sone 19,078 16,349 18,610 15,853 18,989 16,161 
Cuass JV.-—-Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. | 
AP GOD acd suite rae aay oe a a 135 71 127 91 79 55 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle and o 
other wilful damage to property....... 588 448 639 393 489 384 
Totals, Class IV................ 723 519 766 484 568 439 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-35—concluded. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Class and Offence : 
5 Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges oma: Charges. tions Charges eoe 
No No No. No No No 
Cuass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency............ 35 30 16 12 ; 73 57 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 874 795 726 678 933 853 
otais, Class V oo. cca. cekeets. 909 825 72 690 1,006 910 
Cuass VI.—OtTHEeR Orrences nor IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breaches of the Trade Marks Act....... 53 53 82 75 85 83 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 214 178 172 147 192 155 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 230 192 256 233 294 255 
Criminalinepligence: ..-. «2. e..0c see 159 59 175 89 215 109 
MSODEDITOOY. «he cL acl. otic dad eek 218 151 250; |e 165 210 120 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
_ against public morals.................. 186 168 169 155 170 156 
AMEIMACAT OM ake ie alone. cowtd cthocs., 101 62 173 107 111 45 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
LENE RE OES ISH Sa RST agra OR a? 1,780 7 1,400 ton 1,753 1,654 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
ACESE Ses Care Le CH ee free y 2,740 2,623 2,965 2,879 3,788 3, 700 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic 
HOTUPIA CEs soo Meek eee eae eek 193 161 156 146 154 136 
Offences against revenue laws............ 430 385 | 521 481 435 398 
miborbigtltgectat aA ths a te re oe hen 483 459 431 419 263 247 
Perjury and subornation of perj ury.. at 184 102 192 114 176 110 
Prison breach and escape from prison... 172 166 201 184 241 234 
MAIOU ANG WTA ode tas No docs cones 290 230 179 140 376 294 
Sodomy and bestiality.................. 166 146 89 io 96 85 
Various other misdemeanours........... 54 36 117 95 125 108 
Totals, Class VI................ 7,653 6,883 7,928 6,831 8,684 7,889 
Grand Totals.................. 38,927 32,942 37,408 31, 684 39,506 33,501 


7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1929-35. 


Notre.—Juvenile delinquencies not included in these statistics. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


SAPD CA Mee tr ho erste ern ee iaterers ate gon acsisiars No et 29,572 | 34,751 | 38,189 | 37,621 | 38,927 | 37,408 | 39,506 
PACU tas Le itad stant = ois csio de cocaine ce 03 5,432 | 6,246} 6,589 | 6,206} 5,942 | 5,695 5, 934 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 43 48 58 32 43 29 41 
POU NAG HOU AS a8 ot oe smile ers dod Socata hte 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 
DOA rnc. oes serelpialeicts ox sclera iedye « 21,460 | 25,797 | 28,935 | 28,181 | 29,465 | 28,589 | 30,195 
LAGI Ga a deh oe eee Sans ee nee ener 263% 1. 2,660) | 2,607 | 3,202 |. 3,477 | 3, 145 3,336 
BHAT CONVICTIONS © tuste ants cree et os ee 18,638 | 21,319 | 23,474 | 23,841 | 24,576 | 22,805 | 23,844 
MECOMC CONVICTIONS atch sec iecsie artis cele: 2.3960 3,051 | > 3,109 |) 2,895) | 23,094 | oe219 3, 163 
Reiterated convictions..................].. 3,063 | 4,087 | 4,909 | 4,647 | 4,782 | 5,660 6,524 
Sentences— 
OPiOUOL A tiNG se esa Mois ase ce eas 7,050 | 7,473 | 8,086} 8,143 | 8,973 | 8,614 9,374 
Under one year in gaol................6. 5,966 | 7,474 | 8,794 | 9,307 | 10,128 | 10,492 | 10,631 
One year and over in gaol............... 1.7155} 2,502 |. 2.728) =2),760' |) 2,656) 27390 2,357 
indoterninate, eos seks... eS as ees 457 115 7 7 4 Nil Nil 
Two years and under five in penitentiary] 1,781 | 2,501} 2,551 | 2,347] 2,018 | 1,902 2,191 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 374 508 568 536 451 353 462 
Hor difein Menitentiary..... .\./02: 0. 0:2 ess 9 4 10 9 15 5 3 
LOVES Clik 2 Liat te ol Si ae Ra ae ne 26 17 25 23 24 19 15 
Committed to reformatories............ 319 224 597 376 168 297 467 
Miner selene. so. cee ea Sead Sonne a 6,400 7,629.51) Saco! 7,070 teroab0o Nc, 0LL 8,031 


1 Including cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 
27175—64 
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8.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1929-35. 


Norr.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. ' 
No No No No. No No No 

Occupation— % 

A oriculture: so.c deer cos oe co nolan eae ere 1,509 | 1,509 | 1,780 | 2,026 | 2,087 | 2,267 1,935 = 
Tumi bern es ectecscetyee ae iowraete sore 98 115 117 101 119 92 85 
Bishine oi 3 ca ache eae ote eee 66 77 98 128 98 149 124 
Mining £on. ce ene er ee ee. 205 289 188 266 313 263 315 
Manufacturing and construction......... 2,298 3,050 | 3,274 3,379 3,294 3, 12d 3,305 
‘Lransporeationcpe ee see ean eee 765 940 941 804 786 769 827 

Fer Re (SPR cee Peg Ray arn aR ee 2,807 | 3,235 | 3,672 | 3,221 | 3,603.) 3,991 4,875 
SOLviCOss nce cite suerocusmnaa eck eects 3,030 3,434 3,467 4,034 4,311 3,436 3,858 
Professional a. ce ese ec een ees 342 272 204 191 196 179 
abouring sss cer serene fone 7,653 | 9,974 | 11,409 | 11,072 | 10,911 | 10,077 | 11,773 
INOUOIVED: ao cenh aero ce eke ce setts NORE: 5,444 5,492 6,324°| 6,148 7,229 Geolie 6, 255 

Totals ent ee ee 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 
Conjugal Condition— 

ALT LSC bai icicle easy iene Os PAR & 2 8,220} 9,587 | 10,141 | 9,801 | 10,657 | 10,731 | 11,197 
Sing lege css et eis eae ne tee 11,997 | 15,332 | 15,003 | 17,464 | 17,424 | 16,074 | 18,710 
Widowed 5. sca eats ccisee Freee 336 3 327 525 485 485 515 
DDIV OLCOGK RE Oe erie orc ratios oes raat 2 7 o 12 11 9 ti 
INOUE VEN ore Precin tacos re re tere nye 3,542 | 3,160] 6,066 | 3,581 | 4,365 | 4,385 3, 102 

Educational Status— 
Unable toreadior writes.n.-seec- nee. 2 632 711 464 595 485 378 369 
Hilementaryats crt chur Gaara acien: 19,290 | 23,819 | 26,490 | 26,247 | 27,904 | 26,498 | 29,756 
SUD CLIO“ Sakis eke 479 482 420 454 407 527 388 
fs INotigivielannshom emanate rae 3,696 | 3,445] 4,168] 4,087] 4,146 | 4,281 3,018 
e— 
16 years and under 21............ eae? 5,909 | 6,453] 7,266] 6,718 | 7,050 | 6,130 6,097 
2isvyearsrandsunden40... ...t-meecee one 12,799 | 14,343 | 15,810 | 16,419 | 19,445 | 16,496 18, 180 
40 years OF OVET............ sere nese eee 4,471 4,901 4,871 5,008 | 5,657 | 5,667 6,058 
NOt givjenhniie scene ccs ater tases 918 | 2,760} 3,595 | 3,238 790 | 3,391 3,196 
Use of Liquors— 
Moderate: te taet cree Wa ke irtecc ae: 12,919 | 17,305 | 17,753 | 22,498 | 23,938 | 22,809 | 26,827 
Tmmod Grate yassiecnt aes Seas 1,914 2,167 IAAL 2,749 2,645 2,199 2,528 
IN Ot G1 Viele os se ei wrest eee 6 se 9,264 | 8,985 | 11,668 | 6,186] 6,359 | 6,676 4,176 
Birthplace— 
EnglandtorWalesiwevades ce see ree - 1,916 | 2,245] 2,100) 2,098] 1,659} 1,394 1,503 
Frelanduinacsavnce cents aoe et pease 322 433 394 412 456 382 393 
Scotland 5.) i asic eee ee 645 764 943 737 761 643 678 
Canadas ena as oe. 2 ene eee 13,930 | 17,256 | 18,297 | 19,899 | 21,522 | 21,176 23,082 — 
Other British possessions.......+......-. 99 163 169 122 145 273 140 
United sStatesscunce..cast cn eee 1,129 | 1,094 990 934 896 781 703 
Otheriforeien countricsinn.. see sae ae 2,926 | 3,486 | 3,508} 3,387] 3,844 3,556 3,614 — 
Noti@ivens..t.. codeine tem well sts dea 3,130 | 3,016} 5,141] 3,794] 3,659 | 3,479 3,418. 
Religion— 
Baptistectncc ee eee ee ee 501 710 686 780 705 679 856 
Roman Catholicz-s-eenae neo 7,784 | 9,804 | 10,141 | 11,221 | 12,088 | 11,271 | 13,341 
Churchioslinelands reece cea aie 2,889 3,213 3, 562 3,118 2,961 2,865 3,024 
Methodist!vecsse. ocbictn en tes neon 630 578 571 449 449 377 346 
Presbytenianer cnet ade oe ee 2,084 2,387 2,836 2,358 2,200 1,927 1,945 
Wmnitedi@hurchewe acces eee ee tee 1,129 1,958 2,050 2,021 2,212 2,200 2,356 
Other Brotestantyeeeee mere ee 3,675 3,388 3,695 3,943 4,528 4,447 4, 684 
Jewishies tens ep eee Ae esa ones 470 497 618 687 606 622 807 
Otheridenominations. soe-has eee. 12378 Sees. Onl shige 2,489 25806") 2yacs 2, 505m 
IN OU BAV Glos Aiscerteis beter one tomer aes 3,698 | 3,582 | 4,590] 4,024] 4,310 | 4,893 3, 61/amm 
Residence— j 
CitiessanadlOwnse eeeeree ee eos ane 18,717 | 21,986 | 24,210 | 24,547 | 22,395 | 24,718 26, 203 
Rural districts sen .ee erie oan as 5,118 6, 369 6,648 6,490 7, 260 6, 801 6,952 ; 
INCL a Any nN carrddiae Cet Sa one SIOn Sete 262 102 684 S400 onzoe 165 376 
1 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these — 
persons still reported themselves as Methodists. ¥ 
Section 3.—Summary Convictions of Adults. - 

The following statistics relate to ‘“non-indictable” offences committed by 

adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 


other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such — 
convictions numbered 362,642 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1935, an increase of — 


33,898, or 10-31 p.c., compared with 1934. Every province, with the exception of — 


Manitoba, showed an increase in the total of convictions for non-indictable offences 
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9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-35. 
Nore.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.| Total. 


—_—_ [OOO OOOO SE OOOO OOO | |  __"*" 


5 eee 375) 5,306) 2,766) 17,729] 34,871]12,366] 7,317) 9,350] 10,380 145 28) 100, 633 
bth Disa esas 437) 5,920) 3,022} 24,335] 42,104/13,985] 9,184) 15,254) 16,472 163 84) 130,960 
TOIS sire 443) 6,353] 3,136] 29,714] 51,396)16,513/11,711| 17,513] 17,882 157 — | 154,818 
UCR oe 498| 6,613) 2,872) 30,563) 56,874/14,840/11,854] 16,806} 20,481 196 — | 161,597 
1915;...... 346) 5,774) 2,833) 24,152) 49,942/11,266] 9,650) 12,331] 15,993 143 -— | 182,430 
TOG: ah 405] 5,924) 2,664] 20,767} 41,732] 7,826] 9,287) 9,526] 6,344 156 - | 104,631 
he Aa ee 323] 4,700) 2,564) 22,560} 42,655] 7,065) 6,007/ 5,726} 6,768 84 -— | 98,452 
1918 5°. 209) 4,794) 1,611) 25,374] 46,448] 7,298) 6,536) 6,744] 6,821 64 - | 105,899 
TOTO Fa 236) 5,533] 2,447) 30,881} 44,587] 8,128) 6,180) 5,961] 7,638 32 — | 111,623 
ROL tele 340} 5,790} 3,405) 40,801] 55,049]11,093] 6,523] 7,219] 13,996 49 — | 144,265 
DU ZU Son « 373] 4,639] 2,680} 45,042} 63,874) 9,563] 6,137) 8,571] 14,460 37 - | 155,376 
IS Rc 309} 3,332] 2,281] 31,441], 63,015) 9,530] 6,876) 7,766] 11,720 52 — | 136,322 
1923..... 321} 3,033] 2,179) 27,563} 64,639]11,377| 8,346) 8,359] 11,639 37 — | 187,493 
1924..... 232) 3,355) 2,499) 22,803) 73,768]11,189| 7,274] 8,342) 13,508 29 - | 142,999 
LAR oe 235| 2,790) 2,417) 25,364) 79,470/10,724| 8,020} 7,840] 14,875 29 61) 151,825 
1926..... 345] 3,568) 2,418) 24,428) 90,061/13,913) 8,614] 8,142] 18,337 45 42| 169,913 
O27. 392] 4,362) 2,565) 28,732] 101,345/16,420] 8,243] 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
1928..... 662} 4,499] 3,031) 29,302] 146,586)19,921] 9,108) 10,927] 21,598 72 57| 245, 763 
1929..... 783) 6,231) 4,032) 51,099} 153,385/26,536/11,413] 138,939] 22,499 94 32} 290,043 
1930..... 906} 6,299) 4,072) 60,098} 163, 913|26, 879]11,574] 12,904) 21,989 86 39} 308,759 
LL} Beaty 838] 5,324) 4,533) 99,381} 153, 451/22, 625/10,691] 13,113] 17,671 80 71| 327,778 
19320... 825) 3,573] 3,841/112, 132} 131,374|18, 218] 7,538] 8,180] 12,148 55 25) 297,909 
1983.2. 655} 3,922) 3,483/117, 433} 124,589/15,396) 6,355} 9,698) 11,051 68 23} 292,673 
1934..... 733] 4,216) 3,598/115,313] 160, 895|16,985| 5,680} 7,896] 13,369 28} 31] 328,744 
1935..... 924| 4,818| 3,968/118,499| 190, 763/15,685| 5,749] 8,398] 13,759 41 38] 362, 642 


The marked increase in the past eight or nine years has been due almost entirely 
to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 1926 to 246,123 
in 1935, or from 46 p.c. to nearly 67 p.c. of the total of summary convictions. Never- 
theless, convictions for vagrancy, drunkenness, and breaches of by-laws all show 
greater percentage increases for 1935 than breaches of traffic regulations. Offences 
against gambling Acts and against liquor legislation show substantial decreases. 
By sexes, the summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926, males 159,528, 
females 10,385; in 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; in 1931, males 312,111, 
females 15,667; in 1932, males 281,318, females 16,591; in 1933, males 275,229, 
females 17,444; in 1934, males 311,542, females 17,202; and in 1935, 339,494 males 
and 23,148 females. 


10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1932-35. 


Increase or 


nce. 2. 1933. 1934, 1935. Decrease, 
Offence 193 93 oer 
No No No. No No 
ANSTEY 3's SON oe TS oe a Ce 4,107 3,658 BY iit 3, 690 —87 
Carrying fire-arms and unlawful weapons.. 525 361 280 258 —22 
Contemp OUuCcourte cis ease eects. By 26 13 66 +53 
Crieity tovanimials. eke ees os eek ces 445 244 305 263 —42 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... . 31 44 14 19 +5 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against 2,005 1,755 1,442 1,724 +282 
Gambling Acts, offences against.......... 14,928 22,191 30, 699 25,889 —4,810 
Immigration Act, offences against........ 49 41 29 24 —5 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 394 303 423 399 —24 
Adulteration of food (food and drugs 
LER ae 0 ain be tare nl 81 162 202 244 +42 
Weights and measures Acts, offences 
SRNL Ee ee BOE iat se GER. tet, c osc ore b sleisce 92 155 181 379 +198 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance 
Acts, offences against.................. 12,226 10, 489 10,754 8,826 —1,928 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 774 811 729 790 +61 
Masters and servants Acts, offences 
I SCEDS TT OM fe joprc Me Re 124 219 205 224 +19 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30,1932-35—concluded. 


Increase or 
Offence. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. Decrease, 
1934-35. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Non-payment of wages...........-+s++0-- 1,852 1,492 1,246 1,540 +294 
Breaches of traffic regulations............ 190, 660 186, 848 217,827 246, 123 +28, 296 
Breachesiot by-laws: &...-seepire e:sl-latejete at 18,945 14,218 15,098 17,646 +2,548 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
Cho Gren cc citirgvcccit pen ction eramnter 1,575 1,363 1,435 1,415 —20 
Contributing to delinquency of children.. 719 952 939 862 —T7 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
OMENCESAL ANSE... cm site inves eee © 140 59 69 29 —40 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 1,294 929 994 869 —125 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 1,198 1, 663 1,297 1, 150 —147 
Prespass Onirallway..» ai: ceukecke:- -eteteets- 1,170 915 565 713 +148 
Stealing ride on railway.................. 1,471 PoP tt | 1,076 1,017 —59 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 961 1,076 923 2,604 +1, 681 
4 RY) 0): 1) Ba a OR Ore Gat NOOR OOe 964 844 518 381 —137 
VESTANCY Neen cee aee eee me eestor 12,173 11, 109 6,424 7,966 +1, 542 
Drunkenness: oe ee sc os oe ee wcloeetreere s 22,664 18,910 20,764 25, 643 +4, 879 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 239 346 163 180 +17 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 4,486 3,980 2,618 2,674 +56 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
LUPINE LENE PEACE joc cepin cee iae roils 4,047 2,613 4,787 Danae +990 
Various other Offences... carn erie ncteictae rr 2,537 2,620 2,948 3,258 +310 
MotalsStessock ono. cect tee 297,909 292,673 328,744 362,642 +33,898 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 


drunkenness in Canada in 1935 was 25,643 as compared with 38,826 as recently as — 


1929. Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the 
War there was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures have 
fluctuated, they have not approximated former high levels. Table 11 shows the 
number of convictions by provinces and years from 1911 to 1935. On both a 
numerical and a percentage basis, increases in convictions for drunkenness were 
greater in Ontario during 1935 than in any other province. 


11.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-35. 
Nors.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.| Total. 


19 een 238 | 3,149] 1,944) 6,805] 11,347] 5,832] 2,359} 4,041) 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
AO oereseire 309 | 3,693] 2,116} 9,863] 12,785) 6,925] 2,462) 6,657) 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
OBE one 324 | 3,955] 2,073/12,265| 16,236] 7,493] 2,970} 7,283) 8,316 60 - | 60,975 
LOLS a 342 | 3,999] 1,765]12,776] 17,703) 6,193] 2,142} 5,710) 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
LOVO eet 231 | 3,436] 1,694] 8,939] 12,553] 4,154] 1,332) 2,802} 5,960 60 - | 41,161 
1916 zee 219 | 3,614] 1,696) 7,108) 11,728] 3,114] 1,062; 1,809) 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
UE foocnsessene 207 | 2,546] 1,516} 8,025) 10,945} 1,085} 770 391] 2,372 25 -— | 27,882 
LOU S eee se 96 | 2,485) 704] 6,680) 7,932] 1,123} 434 825 778 19 -| 21,026 
TOO ere 116 | 2,879] 1,350) 7,116] 8,498] 1,570} 618) 1,057) 1,004 9 - | 24,217 @& 
1020 ores 120 | 3,140) 1,882]11,863] 15,021] 2,330] 919) 1,536) 2,948 10 - | 39,769 3 
LOZ E  teretere 144 | 2,156) 1,264) 9,944) 14,498] 1,429} 708} 1,838) 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
1922 Teer 162 | 1,492) 1,088} 7,103} 10,063] 1,623] 816; 1,608) 1,081 12 -| 25,048 — 
WEBS Boge c 164 | 1,392] 1,074] 6,260) 11,370) 1,680] 884) 1,277) 1,448 21 -| 25,565 — 
LP ar 94 | 1,456] 1,176] 6,146] 12,993) 1,948) 505) 1,464) 1,545 11 - | 27,338 a 
NO2 Dy macs ¢ 112 | 1,466] 1,171] 6,342) 11,811] 1,948) 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6] 26,751 
192 Olver. 168 | 1,898) 1,234] 5,364) 13,752) 1,871] 487) 1,413} 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
PAB pore 182 | 2,053] 1,397} 7,000} 14,334] 1,883} 618} 1,182} 2,496 26 -| 31,171 @ 
L928 lepers 263 | 2,176) 1,285] 6,362} 15,931] 1,863) 1,014; 1,538} 2,758 34 - | 33,224 — 
1029 veces 406 | 3,284] 1,814) 8,328] 17,620] 1,830) 794; 1,810) 2,898 42 -| 38,826 
CRAVE 65 566 393 | 3,236] 1,706] 7,649} 15,970} 1,892} 674] 1,551} 3,183 35 - | 35,789 
LOS eek. 446 | 2,137) 1,541] 7,461] 12,404} 1,089} 466) 1,191} 2,372 41 - | 29, 148 
LOS Ziarersoh 355 | 1,402] 1,142) 5,913) 10,388) 1,023) 319 908} 1,195 19 - | 22,664 
ICE RSanehe 297 | 1,478) 1,127) 4,575) 8,724) 737) 286 589} 1,068 28 1; 18,910 a 
1934230 oom 401 | 1,486) 1,505) 4,776} 9,060) 826) 304 609) 1,781 12 4) 20,764 


LB ia oo ae 475 | 1,933| 1,755! 4,705! 12,386) 1,054| 379 692| 2,230 29 5! 25,643 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom (see pp. 626-629). 
Hight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circum- 
stances, the convictions for offences against the liquor Acts in 1929 reached the 
highest figure on record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 8,826 in 1935. The 
number of such convictions in each year since 1911 is given by provinces in Table 12. 
Alberta is the only province showing an increase for 1935. 


».—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-35. 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.| Total. 
| Now| No. 1'oe | No. Now Not Nott No.l iNe. Hino} No. | Ne 
1 GES eee 38 592 278) 1,032 1,759 46 240 423 318 33 16 4,775 
| TOO erie 36 551 361 859 2,117 85 366 605 625 40 26 5,671 
| 2) See 26 502 447 791 2,167 166 528 560 741 41 - 5,969 
{ 5 
1914 ob. 72 660 365 882 2,328 166 404 551 394 49 - 5, 871 
| SC eee 42 633 390} 1,021 2,018 124 378 573 246 27 - 5,452 
ie 1996:.25;.; 75 646 352) 1,015 2,002 172 967 713 295 11 - 6, 248 
| hy CS eee 36 449 312] 1,076 2,927 289 774 885 576 15 - 7,339 
me AUESHOS... 42 412 288) 1,155 3,410 230} 422 678 812 23 - 7,472 
We 1919... be 37 479 387| 1,479 3,000 175 434 436 597 6 - 7,383 
1920)224.; 23 394 585) 1,975 4,385 380} 452 618 1,427 8 - 10, 247 
ee 2021an.: 44 362 419) 1,384 4,938 427 583 907 1,394 2 ~ 10,460 
1922 7 os. osc 28 267 366 954 3,246 392 708 1,043 1,503 12 - 8,519 
UE es Sek 39 264 364} 1,724 3,958 542 997 990 1,196 14 - 10, 088 
EL een 29 293 375} 1,549 4,678 452 966 817 1,286 4 - 10, 449 
1925 2.2 51) 235] 319) 1,919 5,047} 512} 1,078 758 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
1926.0. 0-5 53] 499] 393 2,104 6,362 786) 1,231 737 1,345 2 - 13,512 
1927. se 66 610 271) 2,025 5,620 627| 1,245 814 1,186 13 - 12,477 
DOL Sacer 5 69 688 478] 2,096 7,812 598} 1,174 944 1,350 22 82] 15,263 
O70) nisi 81 804} 486] 3,392} 9,034] 1,399) 1,542 1,017 1,556 8 8} 19,327 
OR) oer 98 532 469} 3,043 8,995] 1,180} 1,392 970 1,432 14 7} 18,132 
NS? es eee 52 588 541] 2,956 8,044) 1,144] 1,042 888 907 13 10) 16,185 
EAP aed 50 353 489) 2,379 6,057 900 629 557 790 14 8} 12,226 
DOSS tens 52 586). 559} 1,755 5, 067 708 553 410 782 13 4; 10,489 
cut RS ecgehs 80} 750 622] 2,325 4,324 826 543 452 820 3 9} 10,754 
1b 79 699} 567) 1,776) 3,225 792| 506 472 692 8 10; 8,826 
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Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations (Table 13), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in 
all Canada have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor 
vehicles, become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convic- 
tions reached a record total of 246,123 in 1935, when they represented 67 p.c. of the 
total of 362,642 (see Table 9) summary convictions. Convictions for breaches of 
traffic regulations in 1935 show increases in all provinces with the exceptions of 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-35. 


Nors.—For figures for the years 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que.} Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon. N.W.T.| Total. 


Ee) | Se | el ee ee ee 


For the year 1935, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor . 


vehicles in Canada (see p. 668), had 62 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 28 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6-1 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 4-7 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 


tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the — : 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three — 


provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 


Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with a lower degree of urbanization, convictions were : 


low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,679 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1935, as compared with 7,806 in 1934, 


7,453 in 1933, 7,363 in 1932, 7,768 in 1981, 8,425 in 1930, 7,826 in 1929, 7,699 in © 


1928, 8,185 in 1927 and 7,831 in 1926. Of the 1935 total, 5,514 were convicted of 


nearly to “indictable” and ‘“‘non-indictable” offences, as applied to adults. The 
offences proven against juveniles in 1934 and 1935 are shown by provinces in Table 14. 


No. No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 
i 17|\ = 264i) Se376| 15016 96 139 661 ~ - 5,70G 
24| 1,806) 5,928] 1,778] 215 838} 1,768 - -| 12,462 
5| 3,373] 6,697] 3,030} 248 672} 1,883 - - | 16,000 
69| 2,643} 4,717) 2,419) 410 754) 25051 - -—| 13,246 
101} 1,509} 4,494) 1,865} 204 503} 1,804 1 -| 10,549 
57| 2,146] 5,577) 1,043} 321 380 615 7 -| 10,381 
13 54] 1,677| 9,854] 2,619} 441 533 813 10 -| 16,338 
17 80] 3,505} 12,206} 2,700} 418 736 995 1 -| 21,181 
15 62| 4,971] 13,374] 3,123] 863 701) 1,677 1 —| 25,296 
129 49|11,499| 19,708] 4,987) 744) 1,673] 3,780 1 - | 438,170 
109 87|12,335| 26,860] 4,995} 700} 1,845) 4,412 2 - | 51,788 
38 315| 3,344] 31,813] 4,968) 1,112} 1,996) 4,101 1 -| 47,977 
36 196] 1,746] 33,402] 6,182] 1,246) 2,514) 4,095 1 -—| 49,815 
49 937| 3,818] 40,530) 6,412) 1,282) 2,301] 5,084 - - | 60,063 
27 981} 4,976] 44,618] 5,971] 1,375} 1,940) 4,389 1 - | 63,778 
64 180| 5,534) 52,727| 8,588] 1,730} 2,059) 6,882 - - | 78,027 — 
69 244| 6,418] 62,037/10,871| 1,610) 2,459) 12,268 2 - | 96,380 
228 516] 6,273] 101,356/14,099) 2,100} 3,481) 12,976 2 — | 141,493 
152 887|19,427| 105, 703|19,460| 3,643] 5,612) 10,592 2 — | 166,337 
212 757|28, 633| 115,073]20,672| 3,727| 4,903) 10,776 - — | 185,584 
95 1,200/64, 611] 111,718]16,556) 4,259] 5,070} 7,851 2 — | 212,361 
174 842/70,253| 94,188]13,251] 2,811] 2,755) 5,743 - — | 190,660 
82 693172, 464} 91,521)11,021] 1,859} 3,282} 5,298 _ — | 186,848 
57 528/64,429] 128, 604]12,725) 1,624) 2,819) 6,403 - — | 217,827 
101 609/69, 671] 153, 142/11, 664] 1,720} 2,669) 5,787 - ~ | 246, 1230 
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“major” offences and 2,165 of “minor” offences, terms which correspond very — 
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14.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1934 and 1935. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 


Province, Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1934. 1935. 1934, 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. . No. 


Prince Edward Island............. 8 30 1 3 Nil 1 1 Nil 
INGWAUSCOblastoe wisi ont. si ts dees. 287 230 13 10 124 63 19 9 
INISWHISTUMS WICK sane oes Ri auc bhoves 152 241 3 6 106 101 16 7 
(QUO BEG cn Jee erence teed 15 S600 ee de.0D9 78 74 868 674 221 177 
ONLATION tees hon Wee kare 1,746 | 1,972 68 87 541 617 ip 77 
IMenitomae ae mete ca Sada tacns 598 396 37 32 185 136 22 18 
DASKALCHOWEUIIS = erence oc cae ce sere 167 228 18 11 28 42 3 1 
Alberiae te Poe oie. okie nme 401 306 8 12 61 61 3 1 
British Colm bia-ce< asa. dem ee nse 380 ' 306 21 11 165 158 18 22 
Northwest Territories............. Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Canad acc scenes: 5,105 | 5,268 248 246 || 2,078 | 1,833 375 312 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted from 1929 to 1935. It will be observed 
that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1935, 92 p.c. of the major offences 
were of this character. 


15.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1929-35. 


Increase 


or 
Offence. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935.« I eerease 


for 1935. 


———— | —_——q—| |e “— |e [qe jc“— [um ||“ — 


Miurd Or Ae reser ceria ~ - - - - ~ - - 
Manslaughter gan. +. 0. seks nes. - 1 ~ 1 - it - - - 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest 10 5 8 5 8 15 8 —7 
Indecent assaulty... O58) fe Pease ect 25 49 42 34 28 24 29 +5 
Aggravated assault and wounding 48 10 D2 68 16 36 60 +24 
Commion assault;¥.2 02 f2. sone. 93 101 119 104 139 115 98 -17 
Endangering life on railway....... 43 31 32 17 50 31 48 +17 
Other offences against the person. 3 3 2 4 5 6 5 —1 
Breaking, entering and theft...... 972 944 948 914 OS al O71 a| eel 022 —49 
Rb beryice ae sak. oo iach oaeane ais 4 7 13 13 15 1 9 +8 
Theft and receiving stolen goods..} 3,081 | 3,662} 3,139 | 3,093 | 3,155 | 3,094 | 3,548 +454 
False pretences and fraud......... 15 24 11 9 ) 20 14 —6 
FAT SOUT rea a coe maa es 11 31 39 19 24 28 13 —15 
Other wilful damage to property. 679 702 749 676 637 776 599 —177 
Forgery. and offences against 
he Currency |... ca eee ind 12 17 10 11 4 11 12 +1 
MTAINOPAUIE VER: thes cece See eee 63 52 109 85 72 73 35 —38 
Various other offences............ 46 15 37 44 24 52 14 —38 
UR ObAIS hoor? ikeldontt+.«,s 3c 5,106 | 5,653 | 5,311 | 5,096 | 5,144) 5,353 |) 5,514 + 161 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,165 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1935, 402 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 312 of disord- 
erly conduct and disturbing the peace, 495 of disobedience or incorrigibility, 217 
of trespass, 234 of truancy, 195 of vagrancy and indecent language and 310 of other 
minor offences. 
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Section 5.—Police Statistics. 


Police statistics were collected in 1935 from 161 cities and towns of 4,000 popu- 
lation or over in 1931, aggregating a total of 4,432,750 persons. ‘The total number 
of police was 5,231, which is an average of one policeman to each 847 persons in the 
population of those cities and towns. 


The returns show a total of 365,540 crimes known to have been committed; 
95,280 arrests were made and 188,493 summonsesissued. The prosecutions numbered 
276,873 with 238,551 convictions. 


Automobiles reported stolen numbered 8,556 during 1935, of which 8,513 or 
99-5 p.c. were recovered; 12,664 bicycles were stolen with 6,747 or 53-3 p.c. recov- 
ered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $2,114,720 with $981,608 or 
46-4 p.c. recovered. There were 40,724 automobile accidents reported to the police, 
and 346 deaths and 40,724 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other accidents 
reported resulted in the death of 676 persons and injuries to 5,071. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, calendar years 
1934 and 1935. 


Population | Arrests 


‘ Popu- - Sum- 
Year and Province. and a Police. | Arrests. per per 
Towns lation. MONSES. | Policeman. | Policeman. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1934. 

Prince Edward Island.... il 12,361 9 439 304 1,373 481 
INOVal SeOliaines cee aceoe 13 | 176,444 138 4,403 803 1,278 31 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 86 2,963 759 1, 093 34 
Quebeteics cetrataad aoch een 43 |1,4385,110 1,996 48,985 58,203 718 24 
OntaniOcce Nas see ee 72 11,756, 865 1,860 29,693 | 100,651 944 15 
IManitobae. o.oc ets coer TEN P27} 315 4,373 16, 633 865 13 
Saskatchewan............ 8 | 149,015 125 2,194 2,371 1,192 17 
FA lbertaiieec ace ee eceaee 4 | 186,747 195 3,618 4,777 957 18 
British Columbia........ 10 | 349,191 433 7,628 14,491 806 17 @ 

Totals cue cae 164 |4,432,750 5,157 | 104,296 | 198,992 860 20 

1935. 

Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,361 ) 480 263 | Mesa 53 
NOVEL OCOtIaas eatin aeree 13 | 176,444 142 4,119 1,678 1,243 29 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 89 3,561 588 1,056 40 
Quebecs= S45. tue ae 43 }1,435, 110 2,065 36, 732 33, 746 695 18 
OLA Otero eae tess 69 |1,756, 865 1,857 31,617 | 119,191 946 17 
Manttobasecsict 2 oe eect ee 7 | 273,012 304 4,411 14,481 898 15 
Saskatchewan............ 8 | 149,015 132 2,130 2501 1,129 16 
A Dertance aceericot cites 4 | 186,747 195 3,334 4,718 958 17 
British Columbia........ 10 | 349,191 438 8, 896 ID By, 797 20, 

Totals. eee 161 |4,432,750 5,201 95,280 | 188,493 847 18 3 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1986 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics.* 


See Ne ee ee ee 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the — 


administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are — 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St.- © 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 4 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, Ont. — 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, the average daily population of these — 
institutions was 3,148 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,307,739 or — 


* Penitentiary statistics are also summarized from the institutional side at pp. 997-998. 
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$2-01 per convict per diem, compared with 3,895 average daily population and 
$2,585,702 total net cash outlay or $1-82 per convict per diem for the year 1935. 


The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers island, which was adminis- 
tered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to New 
Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with those of 
the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred to 
p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race, and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of King- 


ston, where special quarters and staff are maintained for their detention and super- 


vision. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 1936, numbered 30 compared 
with 40 in 1935 and 46 in 1934. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys and (8) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and end 
of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1935 was: 
in penitentiaries, 55 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 224 p.c.; in reformatories for 
girls, 80 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,455 p.c. Thus, the average time spent in gaol 
was about three weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the common gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly made up of 
accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a penitentiary 
or reformatory to-morrow. 


17.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1933-35. 


Nots.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
Eeies and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 

ept. 30. 


Penal Institutions. Beginning During During End of 
of Year. Year. Year Year 
No No No. No 

1933. 
REO EEN CII OR eee sani Gere uns wah oe Gath diene Be 4,164 2sa0 1,928 4,587 
BS NOLINALOLICSIOL DOYS = seein sas ot omc SINE ei nsetaitieze 2. 3,528 6, 852 7,248 3, 1382 
BUOLMIALOTIOS TORO IS aoe cles sick see dies cielecencs leas 852 652 740 764 
REC AOLS etn MRE ory eee Gee oe S Ps Pavickies. 4,711 56, 613 57,150 4,174 
MOCAIST Ss ae m treats Wa. Cains etek ater ee & 13,255 66,468 67,066 12,657 

1934. 
USSG CNA CR aie 5 See a ee Oe Ae a 4,587 1; 713 2,080 4,220 
BE OIOEIIOLOFICSHOL DOVS siete s oe/sio tk sere delslole st sw clowns 3, 1382 6,326 6,471 2,987 
RU elormistOries ON PIL IS... 2 cats aieislad soo alow shoals oe cersid:s 764 515 545 734 
Se ASS SE Ln Oe yd a 3 ops Gaede ofS ane’a ibaa es 4,174 50,379 50,595 3,958 
OLAS er eects a ee ne ea 12,657 58,933 59,691 11,899 

1935. 
MARR PATIO Oy ee Bee cca Sc Sars « cva-acehie vinceio%s. neeieeeeiarerers. 2 4,220 1,477 2,145 BaDoe 
BECHORIMATOLICAHO® DOYS. 22. eb. bes wcletelesinewis Gtdeldes’s « 2,987 6,343 6,507 2,823 
MUOEUALOVICB TOM PITIG 2 co s/s ccois ss asjeie a eric cleteias.sssis adie 734 573 585 722 
“SEAVEUISI 5 505 nen basa a aa 3,958 53,128 53, 667 3,419 


ORME Sr bos ia Ris x obeesieone's Uses caret 11,899 61,521 | 62,904 10,516 
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Tables 18-20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported — 
by the Superintendent. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in — 
1910, rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization 
and the depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined 
to 2,225 in 1924 and then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly 
rapid after 1929, amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of 
convicts in 1936, at 3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929. The number of — 
paroles, as shown in Table 18, numbered 431 in 1936, as compared with 554 in 1935, 
731 in 1934, and 488 in 1933. 


Table 19 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1935, of the total of 3,098, — 
9-0 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 47-5 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; 
thus 56-5 p.c. were under 30. In 1914 there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c. 
were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 
1923 there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 and 
30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. The average age of convicts appears to be 
slightly younger since the War, but no definite trend is shown in the past decade, 
although there is a good deal of variation from year to year. Detailed statistics — 
of the race, nationality by place of birth, conjugal state, sex, and religion of convicts — 
are presented in Table 20. 


18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-36. 


Schedule. 1929. | 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. | 1935. 1936. 


SS 


In Custody Beginnings of Years.| 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714) 4,164 | 4,5914) 4,220 3,552 
Received by— 


Forfeiture of parole.....-.......- 6 1 8 8 6 2 11 
Revoked "paroless..-2 esse. see: 14 23 19 - 3 4 4 
Reecaptunesaraccdccio octamer: - 1 1 3 1 - ~ - & 
Tratisler sac: chap | Sap er eae 110 187 172 145 218 179 241 180 
Received from gaols, etc...... 1,2533| 1,486 } 1,699 | 1,787 | 2,128 | 1,532.)— 1,221 1,364 
Totals Recely.ed.ce. «<6 anc. 15383 | 1,648 |) 91,899 1) 17943 | 22,351.) si 7isal e477 1,558 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Discharged by— 
Weather cent kick hoarse ae 16 14 12 16 15 21 17 13% 
ISCAD EC nade Poet toon oe cia teeta 22 1 1 3 1 - 21 - 
Expiry of sentence............... SYA 559 654 837 | 1,063 943 | 1/226 1,263 
Orderiol the Court...) 6 se ees 1 2 1 ~ ape. 5 5 2 
(Par dont tie eo eee 10 15 26 19 44 74 49 76 
Parole ies cpcnerectener ret ete 384 363 413 379 488 iol 554 431 
‘RPANSICL sea Acee eh cree: © Ree ne 110 187 170 150 219 228 241 182 
Deportation ees. .6. Seen sc 61 77 89 83 885 80 50 45 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 
@XeCULION Race jas eee oe: - 2 - - 5 - - - 
Keturn to provincial authorities. 13 10 6 6 1 2 1 - 
RotalsiDischareedcsemeucsemaa £174) 1,230) 15372 |) 15493) | 92852 O84 sles 2,012 
In Custody Ends of Years....... 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714] 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220] 3,552 3,098 
1 From asylum. 2 One from asylum. 3 Two from provincial institutions. 4 This 


discrepancy between those in custody at the end of the fiscal year 1933 and the beginning of 1934 appears 
in the reports of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries for those years. 5 Includes 1 by extradition. 
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19.—Ages of Convicts as at Mar. 31, 1929-36. 


| Age Group. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. | 1983.1 | 1934.1 | 1935. 1936. 
' 
| 


———— | | | | | | | SS 


| 
PROG 20 VORTBincn diss sks censsesy 322 377 484 527 467 409 325 280 


From 20 to under 30 years..........| 1,274 1,460 | 1,710 1,908 | 2,052 1,916 | 1,677 1,471 
_ From 30 to under 40 years.......... 629 738 842 970 | 1,027 941 861 740 
From 40 to under 50 years.......... 357 395 437 487 574 538 433 361 
From 50 to under 60 years.......... 141 144 173 196 257 214 167 178 
ry CRERIOLVOVCL sac. cerca ah ieis saints 46 73 68 76 210 202 89 68 
MOGAIS 9. Stes scrisisso 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 | 3,552 3,098 


1 See footnote, 2, Table 20, also p. 1017. 


29.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1929-36. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. | 1933.2 | 1934.2 | 1935. 1936. 
No No No. No. No No No No 
| By Race— 
| SARI R PERT ye Aen aiinet ie eet ae Reve es 601 60! 751 791 66! 501 511 451 
Pee Gacasiansieal APO. sek ae nek 2,589 2,995 3,499 3,923 4,376 4,068 3,417 2,972 
ME ETNCLIANY ot oa consnas ake vet oar? atolosl= sca¥e ores. 49 52 59 81 67 51 48 57 
ee Monrolian meen orate cia ee e 71 80 81 81 78 51 36 24 
_ By Place of Birth— 
| - British— 
Canadian se ok, Cele eee 1,747 | 2,056 | 2,441] 2,806] 2,976) 2,803} 2,502 | 2,216 
English or Welsh.............. 209 240 292 309 255 230 215 175 
JB RACH Re Es a ee ti SSRIS Ae 43 31 42 46 42 41 42 32 
Srey Ad t lott ante ear Pema ce 74 95 118 118 102 88 79 69 
Other British.) eaeestsce ess 36 33 30 41 33 25 20 22 
|  Foreign— 
Austrian or Hungarian 78 94 92 90 86 74 85 73 
i Chinese see cee ee ace ete oe ek 62 74 75 72 71 46 31 18 
LES e 5 EGU ae enee  ae 66 60 64 74 73 67 68 62 
RR START errata tere eines eore 75 119 95 102 446 392 94 59 
AU Tpeifeve Noy ery Kat eee ee 223 253 274 307 282 232 218 181 
ther {Ore ents. koes os despa: 156 132 191 199 221 222 198 191 
By Conjugal State— 
Cita bein, 00 Bi Bes os ae ee 1,680 1,967 2,328 2,636 2,581 Zoe 2,165 1,934 
NEATR IOC Bates siete essrot caren thectieocoye) 5 gros 965 1, 088 1,240 1,352 LEE Ka, 1, 647 1227 1, 008 
Wi dlowed sect ew o crocaretey- ONS: bai 121 123 139 161 203 179 144 130 
PU VOLECSM eae Sone Sere Patek es 3 9 ti 15 26 21 16 26 
By Sex— 
13) al Cee Pe aeaie a cai | Seer, See 2,737 3, 149 3,670 4,116 4,261 3,907 3,012 3,068 
EE Orn ale ee cde sl soebuce chews dente 32 38 44 48 326 313 
| By Social Habits— 
FDSLAINCTS Rest ee oc tileNba c's shee 425 611 872 1,076 1, 682 1,560 999 884 
PMemperagtenen ed. << 5. semis s  -iee% 1,840 2,033 2,338 2,639 2,544 2,311 2,191 1,898 
INGEMpPerarersenwccks «cals: wie «lite 504 543 504 449 361 349 362 316 
| By Religion— 
PRR GINCADINGG cee te tite ene isc acess os 480 546 618 678 603 547 488 447 
ISTO AE a adn cp Oo HGS Oso SOn en OO 144 158 169 173 168 169 172 136 
TRE Pol ats) ae | einen trey So A 5 ae 55 62 68 61 58 34 19 4 
DoulchoODOr eet eves «enc ese coe Nil Nil Nil Nil 5932 5422 46 2 
POG ICO REN OLIC sree. av siacayps avo rerrsloro 49 54 69 54 54 51 50 57 
herwis lene es CP Bene en te. ke os a 53 62 66 89 80 83 72 53 
MTUDMOLAN Meee eerie) cee Se 127g wie/0. 8 62 74 83 97 96 90 us 66 
NGG ROGISU 8s cee ckalas eis bist ol ateisre = - ~ 963 823 733 583] 423 
Brea by GOLAN oe acct ocs - es eos 6 284 318 407 458 437 403 398 293 
oman Catholics....cc s.sss> sss. 1,337 | 1,561] 1,810] 2,070] 2,008 | 1,842} 1,800] 1,646 
Witited @buUre nies fe ashes ss sale es 233 273 329 257 257 244 264 259 
OPTGrereeds.an. tree des nec ds wees 72 79 95 131 151 142 110 93 
Molerced sues he Se. ee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
RGEAIS er raat sso ee tok 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220) 3,552) 3 3098 
er eT 
1 All ‘‘coloured’’. 2 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are 


due to the confinement of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. See p. 1017. 
3 These persons returned themselves as “‘Methodists’”’ in spite of the union with Presbyterians and Con- 
_ gregationalists to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1, below, summarizes the land area of Canada by tenure. Items 3, 4 and 
5 are obtained from Dominion Government sources and Items 1, 2, 6 and 7 from 
Provincial Government sources, so far as possible. Thus, any differences reported 
from year to year in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are com- 
pensated for by the adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right 
of the provinces concerned. The total land areas shown are the equivalents in 
thousands of acres of those given by provinces in square miles on p. 7 and p. 54. 


1.—Summary of Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1936. 


Norr.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by surface resources on p. 54. 


Tenure. Jel Dall. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


-———_—————__—_ | | c“e-_i\iau—m—  —_— | uwm— i. 


’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc.l.............. 1,396 9,001 10, 5222 24, 6862 25,939 
20 ln process of alicnation:: qe on ade eee oan eee ee Nil - 38002 | 4,9972 3 i 
8. Dominion lands other than National Parks and ¥ 
Indian: Reser yes. ..:' 4 sie. swis pe neon: diy been Nil 8 2 18 103 

4. Dominion National Parks...............ccecccee Nil Nil Nil Nil 7 é 
SayAMClan RESO? VESLa vs cc's den ce tah Maa eis emeas 2 20 38 194 1,021 
6. Provincial lands, including leased lands and 4 
forest reserves, but not provincial parks........ Nil 4,247 6,9972 | 302.122 | 202,301 “ 

3. | Provincial parks uae hee eth Sere ese Nil Nil Nil 3,045 3,129 ‘ 
Totals, Land Area’....................... ca 1,398 13,276 17,5839 | 335,062 | 232,500 

Yukon Total 
Tenure. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


and for 
N.W.T. | Canada. 


’000 acres.|’C00 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres. . 


1, Alienated, patented, granted, etc.1....| 26,710 63,8912 | 50,2092 13, 1872 5 225,343 
2. In process of alienation............... 2262 83,3922 3 5, 2032 Nil 14,5535 
3. Dominion lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves.......... 2 30 66 103 | 934,3534 934, 685 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 735 1,196 13, 4366 1,098 2,3207 18,792 
5. Indian Reserves.............00e.008: 484 1,335 1,280 795 1 5,170 3 
6. Provincial lands, including leased { 
lands and forest reserves, but not a, 
provincial parks?.<.... Shi eat oh 112,466 82,1102 94,239 | 204,3512 Nil |1,012,055 
Wee ETOVINCIAl PAFKS Le . coe eee es eee Nil 3502 22 5, 2022 Nil $,272 "| 
Totals, Land Area®............ 140,623 | 152,304 | 159,282 | 229,939 | 936,680 |2,218,5969 ) 
1 This item includes lands in process of alienation where such are not reported under Item 2. 2 Fig- 
ures are obtained from provincial sources. 3 No estimate available. 4In Yukon and N.W.T, 


areas aggregating 338,916,000 acres have been set apart by Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries — 
in which only native Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but have not been permanently dedicated to this _ 
purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, regarded as parks. 5 For the provinces indicated only. 
6 Including the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a 
National Park) and the Tar Sands Reserve. . 7 That portion of the Wood-Buffalo Park in the 
Northwest Territories. 8 Estimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, Department of Mines — 
and Resources. ® This total is not the addition of the column items because the figures, being 
obtained from the various sources shown, do not exactly tie-in with one another. 
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Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


| As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and other natural re- 
sources lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 

Alberta, and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the Do- 
-minion Government, were transferred in 1930 to the administration of the proy- 
inces concerned. 


The public lands remaining under the administration of the Dominion Govern- 
-ment now comprise lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic ar- 
-chipelago and the islands in Hudson strait and bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 

National Parks (see pp. 53-57) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 1031); 

| Ordnance and Admiralty lands; and, in general, aT lands held by the several de- 

: partments of the Dominion Government for various purposes connected with 

: Dominion administration. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
| the Yukon and Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm, 
_and Leningrad are near this line, and about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of 
| Sweden, all of Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. This north- 
ern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, Parks and 
| Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian 
_Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory 
follow:— 
| The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, with Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment. The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provisional 
_ districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The District of Mackenzie is the 
| most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located all 
‘along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. 


The administrative headquarters for the Mackenzie District is located at Fort 
| Smith on the Slave river, immediately north of the Alberta provincial boundary. 
From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 
1,300 miles, and along the Arctic coast as far east as King William island. 


The Administration provides for a medical and nursing service, assists the 
| Anglican and Roman Catholic missions in providing educational and hospital fa- 
cilities, and cares for the general welfare of the population of the Territories. ‘The 
population of the Territories at the time of the 1931 Census was 9,723. 


Areas, totalling over 514,587 square miles, have been set aside as preserves 
wherein only the resident Indians, Eskimos and half-breeds may hunt. The Wood- 
| Buffalo Park in the vicinity of Fort Smith, which covers an area of 17,300 square 
| miles (a portion of which is in Alberta), has been reserved specially for the protection 
jof buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great Slave lake, which 
/ was set aside primarily to aid in the conservation of musk-oxen, provides sanctuary 
for all species of game. Under the Northwest Game Act, musk-oxen may not be 
killed anywhere in the Northwest Territories. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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In order to augment the supply of wild life available as a source of food and 
clothing for the natives, the Dominion Government, in 1935, established a herd of: 
Alaskan reindeer on a reserve of approximately 6,600 square miles, immediately east 
of the Mackenzie delta. The herd has increased in numbers and is contributing to 
the well-being of the resident population, certain of whom are being trained in the 
handling of the deer. 


In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general transporta-. 
tion, the Administration is undertaking the development of landing facilities through- 
out the Mackenzie District. A winter landing field has been provided at Fort Smith 
and others are in course of completion at Providence and Norman. Floating docks, 
etc., have been constructed at several points for the use of seaplanes. 


Anexcellent air-mail service craft is provided by the Post Office Department, while 
_ the Department of National Defence operates a system of radio stations linking up the 
chief settlements and mining centres of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory 
with Edmonton, Alberta. Radio stations are in operation at Fort Smith, Resolution, 
Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk (seasonal), Herschel Island (seasonal), Ca- 
meron Bay, Rae, Outpost Island, Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Burwash Landing. 
Direction-finding and meteorological stations are operated by the Department of 
Transport at Chesterfield, Nottingham Island, Resolution Island, and Coppermine. 


Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and much 
aerial surveying has been done particularly in the mineralized areas of Mackenzie 
District. Mineral prospectors are exploring new areas, the aeroplane being used 
as the chief means of transportation. The Precambrian Shield, which has proved 
so rich in valuable minerals in southerly Canada, is continued into the Territories— 
that portion lying between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay— 
and valuable discoveries have been made in this area. The rich native silver and 
high-grade pitchblende ores discovered, during the past few years, near Great Bear 
lake are now under development. The oil wells near Norman on Mackenzie river 
have been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being used 
by mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. In recent 
years much prospecting has been carried out in the Great Slave Lake area where 
discoveries of gold have been reported: Active development is now in progress at 
many points. The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the 
extension of the central plain along the Mackenzie valley. 


It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories and certain of them may be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, and lumbering are engaged in 
to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the taking and 
exportation of furs, with mining rapidly increasing in importance. Many trading 
posts operate throughout the regions tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, 
and the great inland systems of waterways. 


Yukon.—Yukon was created a separate Territory in June, 1898. Provision 
is made for a local Government composed of a chief executive classified as Con- 
troller, also an Elective Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters 
and composed of three members with a three-year tenure of office. The Controller 
administers the Government under instructions from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources. The seat of government is at 
Dawson. The Territory has hospitals, schools and other amenities of modern life, 
including wireless and telegraphic facilities. The population in 1931 was 4,230. — 
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The usual route followed by travellers to Yukon Territory is by steamer from 
ports on the Pacific coast to Skagway, Alaska, from that point to Whitehorse by the 
White Pass and Yukon railway, and thence by river boat to Dawson. 

The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and landing fields 


_ have been conditioned at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Carcross. A temporary 


licence has been issued for the field at Whitehorse which is becoming important 


_ through its being on the main route for international traffic. Some work has been 
_ done on emergency fields at Selkirk, Carmacks, and McQuesten. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 


' but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 


The development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been one of the 


_ major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. Copper, tungsten, and coal 
_ are also found in Yukon Territory. There is a hydro-electric installation of 13,200 
_h.p. in Yukon, which is used to supply electric energy for placer mining opera- 
_ tions and for the city of Dawson. 


Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 


_ carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
| mining development and the fur trade. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia (except, 


| the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
_ istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
| of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
| in Chapter X XVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
_ alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 


Those interested in securing information regarding provincial public lands are 


_ referred to the following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and 


Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; 


_ Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands 
_ and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
| Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
| Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence.* 
Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 


| Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
) sioned officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
| 5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
_ of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
_ equipped, trained and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England for 
| active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
_ overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
| officers, non-commissioned officers and men.ft In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


* Revised by H. W. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence. 
For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war appropriations in the 


Fscoh years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- | 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia — 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and che Air Board. : 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating — : 


the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence — 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, and the Senior Air Officer, — i 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Master-General-of the Ordnance, and the Judge Advocate-General, are associate — 


ror 


members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. ‘ 
Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. ‘ 
The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 48), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. XXvi-xxix. 
The Royal Canadian. Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service _ 


consists of :— 
1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 
2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


eR eae oe 


Administrative and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from thal 
Royal Canadian Navy. ;‘ 
The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized — 
complement of 117 officers and 1,222 ratings. A large majority of the men of the | 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of . 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy. — 
(On Dec. 31, 1936, there were 2 Royal Navy officers and 12 Royal Navy ratings on 
loan to the Royal Canadian Navy.) a 
A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphyg 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 
The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— : 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission). = 

.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). Fry 
.M.C.S. St. Laurent (destroyer—in commission). 

.M.C.S. Fraser (destroyer—in commission). 

H.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). 

H.M.C.S. Champlain and H.M.C.8. Vancouver were paid off on Dec. 1, 1936 a 

and put on the sale list for breaking up in Canada. They were replaced by H. M. C.S3 

St. Laurent and H.M.C.S. Fraser, two modern destroyers completed in 1932, which 


were purchased from the Government of the United Kingdom. 


oy a Fd 


A training schooner under construction has been named H.M.C.S. Veil 


and will be commissioned in the Royal Canadian Navy during the year 1937-38. <j 
Four new minesweepers will be laid down during this year. 
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Naval training establishments comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo and 
electrical schools; parade grounds, and other equipment are maintained at Halifax and 
Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with workshops, etc., for refitting and supplying 
necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, and Vancouver. 
| Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The period 
of enrolment in the Royal Canadian N aval Reserve is five years. 

Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 87 List “‘A”’ officers, 20 List ‘“B”’ officers, 
19 instructors, and 1,096 ratings, distributed as follows: Halifax, Saint John, Char- 
lottetown, Quebec; Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
_ Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Prince Rupert. An additional Division 
is in process of establishment. 

Each Division is under the immediate command of an officer of the R.C.N.V.R., 
appointed as commanding officer. The commanding officer is assisted by other 
commissioned officers of the Force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy or 
of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each Division to give instruction to men 
| of the Division in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship, and other naval subjects. 
| Each List “A” officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum 
of 30 drills, of a duration of not less than one hour each, at Division headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
| R.C.N.V.R. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. ships. 
Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
_ to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
_ enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
| gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 


, is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 

Permanent Active Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following 

i units:— 

Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse aaeyal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, and ‘‘C’’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Modine Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 

Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
226 Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (10 detachments and 2 depots). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 
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The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act — 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 4,200. 
Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school © 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the - 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 


Non-Permanent Active Militia.—The Non-Permanent Active Militia 


consists of:— 


CavaLRY.— 
20 Regiments of Cavalry and 
Cavalry (Armoured Car). 


ARTILLER Y.— 
108 Field Batteries. 
21 Medium Batteries. 
10 Heavy Batteries. 
4 Anti-Ajircraft Batteries. 
1 Anti-Aircraft Machine-Gun Battery. 
1 Survey Company. 


E.NGINEERS.— 
1 Field Squadron. 
17 Field Companies. 
6 Field Park Companies. 
9 Army Troops Companies. 
1 Electrical and Mechanical Company. 
1 Workshop and Park Company. 
2 Anti-Aircraft Companies. 
2 Corps Field Survey Companies. 
2 Fortress Companies. 


SIGNALS.— 
7 Cavalry Signal Troops. 
2 Armoured Car Regiment Signal Troops. 
4 Divisional Signals. 
7 District Signals. 
2 Corps Signals. 
10 Cable, Wireless, etc., Sections. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 


CanapiAN Orricers TRAINING CorpPs.— 
22 Contingents. 


(NFANTRY.— 
59 Battalions anak Postat Corrs.— 
26 Battalions (machine-gun). 1 Base Post Office. 


6 Battalions (tank). 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 8,670 officers and a 
117,920 other ranks, a total of 126,590, distributed as shown in the following table:— 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1936. 


Army Serryice Corrs.— 

1 Cavalry Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

6 Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Troops R.C.A.S.C. 

2 Corps Ammunition Parks. 

2 Pontoon Bridge Parks. 

1 Reserve Mechanical Transport Company. 

1 Advance Horse Transport Depot. 

2 Railhead Supply Detachments. 

1 Mechanical Transport Vehicle Reception — 
Depot. 

2 Composite Companies. 


Mepicat Corps.— 
2 Cavalry Field Ambulances. 
22 Field Ambulances. 
1 Cavalry Field Hygiene Section. 
11 Field Hygiene Sections. 
6 Casualty Clearing Stations. 


Dentat Corrs.— 
General List. 


VETERINARY CorpPs.— 
1 Veterinary Hospital. 
2 Cavalry Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
7 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
1 Veterinary Evacuating Station. 


ORDNANCE CoRPs.— 
6 Army Field Workshops. 
1 Ordnance Workshop Company. 
1 Ordnance Store Company. 
1 Anti-Aircraft Group Workshop. 
1 Ordnance Ammunition Company. 
1 Cavalry Divisional Ordnance Workshop. 
11 District Store Sections. 


11 Postal Units. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
heat Of Sertite: Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
Staft and: Generalist + -7.0.ccin sce er leniccrne 62 - ~ 
Cavalry eas ucconesc trees an. SS GE A cM se ace a atts 438 8,852 5,390 
Field Badterae of Artillery... rd SAS oer OARS 407 9,797 ~ 
Medium Batteries of Artillery. ..........0ccccesecses: 56 2,309 - 
Heavy Batteries of Artillery aid Anti-Aircraft........ 257 1,651 - 
WWneineersr.t cheer seen eee Abies SOOM HED Oana 283 4,332 7 
Signals - Assoc Gace ce ote eee en eerie 461 5,380 1,143 
Officers’ Training Corps..... a Malice rete e tna meester - 4,551 
nlanteyviasyery cease ame aon SEARLE RESET CIORS 1,004 55, 633 57 
Army Service Corpses. ose oe ee tee 284 1,393 4 
Non-Com batanta. 3). ¢./0s stewie seneneaseele ans At 906 5,687 50 
Totals: ecb ieee Se Ae A eed 4,158 99,585 6,721 
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Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia——a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 


The reserves of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve Militia 
mentioned above, comprise :— 
(a) The Reserve of Officers (general list). 


(b) Reserve Regimental Depots. 


(c) Corps Reserves and Corps Reserve Lists of the Non-Permanent Active Militia consisting of quali: 
fied officers who are permitted to withdraw from the training establishment of Corps of the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. 


(d) Shadi Reserve units of the R.C.A.M.C, (N.P.)—‘‘General Hospitals’ and ‘‘Motor Ambulance 
onvoys’’. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a District 
Officer Commanding, assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 


ended Mar. 31, 1933-38, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-38. 


Item. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937.3 1938. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Administration......... fe 320,000 321,000 318,000 359, 000 2 2 
Cadet Services............. 360,000 300, 000 150,000 150,000 150,000 140,000 
Contingencies. .ccice. seas: 35,000 35,000 31,500 31,500 28, 800 28,800 
Iingineer Service and Works. 327,500 297,500 297,500 700, 150 949,100 | 3,657,450 
General Stores. Preiatarsncis Sirens. 663, 500 667,800 837, 800 1,451,083 2,551,200 | 6,060,699 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

RELA ee ta eee, Ios Sc: 1,887,400 | 1,994,000 1,994,000 | 2,401,603 2,358,100 | 2,578,740 
Permanent Force........... 4,844,000 | 4,910,034 | 4,910,034 | 5,230,147 | 5,613,326 | 5,848,039 
Royal Military College..... 360,500 358, 150 344, 030 359, 500 368,400 377, 200 
Topographical Survey....... 20,000 2 2 2 2 = 

Totals.......... 8,817,990 8,883,484 | 8,882,864 "10,682,983 12,018,926 | 18,690,928 
Civil Government!......... 727,035 476,378 451,738 478, 033 463,925 465,347 
Grand Totals.......... 9,544,935 | 9,359,862 | 9,334,602 | 11,161,016 | 12,482,851 | 19,156,275 

1 Department of National Defence. 2 Discontinued as a separate vote. 3Revised since 


the publication of the 1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Air Service. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is composed of the Permanent Active Air Force, 
the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and certain air 
operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To organize, train and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 


(b) To assist in the development of civil aviation by providing advanced flying training to civilian 
pilots, instructors and commercial pilots. 


(c) The conduct of flying required to assist certain departments of the Dominion Government in 
the development and conservation of the country’s natural resources, and other related services. 
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Permanent Active Air Force stations and units are located as follows:— 


Location. : Duty. 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 
No. 1 Aseratt Depot, RiC- AcE, Ottaway Onts wae eo ee ee eee Stores and repair. 
No. 2 Supply-Depot, R:C.A.F:,-Winnipeg, Man’)... .. 25. - seen eee Stores. 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont.— . 
R.C.A.F. Photographic Establishment..................... Test and experimental work and 
INoxa(GeneralyPurpose)tSauadrons.+. see. neers civil government air operations. 


Noz8i(Generalaburpose) ;squadron-se- sea eee 


R.C.A.F. Training Group, Camp Borden, Ont.— 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters........... ee ea 
Nos2stechnicaliraining) Schools caer ee oer Serene 
Blyingaiiraininet Schools, om semaceciin «ee eater eee ies 
AUT CATINGAMED EE SCHOOMs +0. tae asks toee re ice taeve oir eRe: 


R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Trenton, Ont. — Training. 
INow lehechnicall Draining} Schoollasenn st tee eee 
SchoolloftsArmy Co-operation: er iene ier edt 
Air Navigation and Seaplane School....................... 

Wireless; Schooliicsso8 ened cohen esi a ee aa toe ee eee 
SLOFes SCHOOL s. cok smosirsmtscrocwra, ted tere reine tee eee 


Administered by Station Hdgrs., Trenton, Ont.— 

Nos! (Piehter) Squadron: rerec- eens tae eee eee eee 
INosa2acAnmauya Co-Operation) asd UM CULO lees errr ire rn aewees 
INo.o2( Bomber) oGuadronianse er ecrac saree amie te eee oe 


INos6i(@orpedorBomiber) Squadron esessnetee cee eee Service duties according to 


type of squadron. 
No. 4 (Flying Boat) Squadron, Vancouver, B.C............ | 


No. 5 (Coastal Reconnaissance) Squadron, Dartmouth, N.S. 


Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are located as follows:— 


No. 10 (City of Toronto) (Army Co-Operation) Squadron, Toronto, Ont. 

No. 11 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Vancouver, B.C. 

No. 12 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Winnipeg, Man. 

No. 13. (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Calgary, Alta. (now in process of organization). 
No. 15 (Fighter) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 
No. 18 (Bomber) Squadren, Montreal, Que. 
No. 19 (Bomber) Squadron, Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 20. (Bomber) Squadron, Regina, Sask. 
No. 21. (Bomber) Squadron, Quebec, Que. (now in the process of organization). 


e 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Lec. 31, 1936, was:— 


Officers. Airmen. 
Penmanent Active. Air, HOTCOmy. Aaa: ees eon ae Baten eee ace union 152 962 


INon= Permanente Actlv.c MItsH OLCe se ere mie ee roe niet ee ee eee rear eae 72 405 


Subsection 4.—-The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 2,555 
gentleman cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 196 are now in attendance. 


The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to two hundred. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 48 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
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Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian Divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 


Ex-cadets who have served in the army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 
ex-cadets for distinguished service. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., e. 
36) was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of mili- 
tary tactics, fortifications, engineering and general. scientific knowledge in the 
subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments’. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a therough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 


English and French. The strict discipline maintained at the College is a valuable 


feature, and the constant practice of gymnastics, riding, drills, and outdoor exercises 
of all kinds promotes the health and good physical condition of the cadets. 


The College is situated one mile from Kingston on the St. Lawrence river 
where it emerges from lake Ontario. The buildings of the College proper occupy 
a beautiful peninsula of 60 acres, lying between the mouth of the Cataraqui river and 
Navy bay. Additional adjacent grounds, on which stands the historic Fort Henry, 
make up a total of about 500 acres which are at the disposal of the College for 
use as a training area. On the point of the peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, 
built in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort forming part 
of the defences of Kingston at that time. The College is under the supervision 
of the Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory 
board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes 
its reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The College 
is commanded by a commandant, who is assisted by a staff-adjutant and a com- 
petent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 


A four-year course leads to a “diploma with honours”, a “diploma” or a 
“certificate of military qualification”. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study, and who 
are not over 20 years of age on the first of September of the year in which they desire 
to enter the Navy. To those graduates jcining the British Army, the privilege of 
one year of seniority is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been 
arranged in order to equalize the seniority cf graduates of the Royal Military College 
of Canada with those of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter 
than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineering 
courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of arts and 
science courses. 
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The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The Dominion 
Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates as re- 
gistered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation or 
an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the College should reach 
The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each 
year. 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 


Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 


the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- - 


ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the 
Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair _ 


of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation and maintenance of bridges 


with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys: 


which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates; test borings 


for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations; the testing of cements and — 


materials of construction; the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, 


Peale: <0 ee tee 


and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the — 


Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals and 


telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office — 


accommodation as required for the various Departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, operation — 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines — 


are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p. 712). 


Saaeet seis. 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docks and is re- F 


sponsible for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, 
c. 17). A description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, p. 881. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table4 shows the expendituresand revenues of the — 


RAS 84 « 


ase 


Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 1931-36. — 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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4.—Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1931-36. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURES (Exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 
Harbour and river works...| 11,785,509 | 5,000,984] 3,044,495] 2,408,303} 4,801,179 6, 748, 662 


Dredging plant, ete......... 4,305,126 | 2,520,843 | 1,510,174 | 1,172,582 | 1,683,714 | 2;262,102 
Roads and bridges.......... 190,383 342,330 138,598 53,776 108, 795 494, 456 
CANE DOU GS Biot reece hale o's 93,214 - - - = a 
Public buildings...... ..--| 15,792,574 | 11,264,114 | 7,980,561 | 6,371,217 | 8,439,151 | 20,396,875 
PLGLEPTAD DS ont a: a cmmwtale Aas 928,975 644, 627 529, 852 497,037 534,906 563, 647 
Miscellaneous............... 275,832 235,177 131, 099 115,318 112,712 99,782 
Unemployment relief works. - 1,592,934 138,370 ~ - - 
Totals.......... 33,371,613 | 21,661,009 | 13,473,149 | 10,618,233 | 15,675,457 | 30,565,524 
REVENUBS. 
Graving docks: ...2....05... 117, 759 78,167 64, 732 66, 809 73,983 62,500 
SCs UG fe Ae ea eae AOA 103 , 353 179,958 103, 070 88,304 76,839 110, 062 
Melerrayhs e\.iss.« dssarsd preteen 242,441 188, 248 170,984 162,562 172,017 174, 691 
Casual revenue............. 93,304 464,479 37,031 27, 287 101, 674 138, 650 
Lie 2 ae as a ae ea 2,823 2,869 2,740 2,723 2,706 3, 022 
Totals..... shee 559,680 913,722 378,557 347,685 427,219 488,925 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.* 


The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, number about 112,510 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1934), their numbers varying slightly from year to year. 
A small yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing 
is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 
effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of 
the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.{—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education and health, 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


* Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 
Tt For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book, 
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——— 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 


a ee 


stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. | 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each in- — 


spector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 


Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 


tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian : 


is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 


contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, — 


however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces, and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 


the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective — 


measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock- 


raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide — 


education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 


* 


eh ery ie eee eet ee TS, 


territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less — 


attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1936, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,810,673, had increased to 
$13,877,863. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,628,503, 
Public Works Construction, $292,900; and annuities by statute, $240,105. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and — 


agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 5 the populations 


for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, — 


while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the last Annual Report of the late Department of Indian Affairs. The Department 
takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, whereas census figures 


include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquennial census taken by the De-_ 
partment in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared with 108,012 in 1929 and — 


104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The details of the Census of 
1934 are given in the Annual Report of.the Department for that year. The figures 
of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race who are 
living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 
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5.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
INGVSUSCOUlAce cee cok acs ar. 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
News Drinswiek Vee «taco. < m 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 33 1,685 
US DCCHE Ee eidepastolerae ericrerehe «- 6,988 7,015 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 12,312 
ONGARIOW I moeiawe Mae owes os 12,978 155325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26, 436 30,368 
British Columbia.............. 23,000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 24,599 
OM Rito lie. et arlncracleii ras. 16;277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
Daskatohewan. dius. .c.. > 26 304) 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
PAU SMe SNES. Sc Meet faces asastoere «i 56,000 56, 239 51, 249 ! \ 11,630 14,557 15, 258 
STATUS S71 FRR een ea ey a noes 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15,904 3,873 4 4,046 

WoGRIS., osccn ses 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 127,9413} 105,492 | 110,596 122, 920 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. 3 Includes 34,481 ‘‘half-breeds’’. * 4 The smaller Indian population of the Northwest 


Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba in 
1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 1921 Indian population of these provinces. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, a total of 359 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 79 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
8,906, and 272 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,907 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 213 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 18,033 
in 1935-36 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 138,849 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76-8 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian edu- 
cation in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, was $1,936,744. 


6.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-36. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 
Fiscal A 7 Attendance. 
Year : Average verage || +, — 
Enrolment. Ne ae dance Enrolment. ie Aaron, Enrolment. ete. Pan content 
: avumDer-~ |Rnralment. 
AOLGM ott kee. 4,661 4,029 8,188 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
i ae ay ata 4,520 4,149 7,658 J 4S136 12,178 8,285 68-0 
MIQUS 5 ten Mass 4,692 4,081 LER TOAN 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
1910S.) oe 4,640 4,014 Tol? 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-6 
LOD Oe ec os 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-7 
PANS eee 4,783 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
DP Ae Ne eid ae 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-6 
LEAR 8 Seen eee 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66-4 
Ae Neer ope ars 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-2 
NPA, SOAs ee 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-5 
BOZO eas Vic we Groat 5,658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-7 
DG Ree a «-yaes-ak te 6,641 5,881 8, 069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
| Epctathle ileal il et 6,795 6, 043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
HOZOR RUN. deo. 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73°4 
LE! es ae a 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15,743 11,579 73-6 
Bas We, 2 ie ee 7,831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 12,231 74-5 
BU Sues ts «vee 8,213 7,400 8,950 5,707 17,163 13, 107 76-4 
ee ee ake 8,465 7,613 8,960 5,874 17,425 13,487 77-4 
NY SY A a ae Se 8,596 7,760 8,852 5,592 17,488 13,352 76-5 
LORI 8 tecae SORE 8,709 7,882 8,851 5,560 17,560 13, 442 76-5 


3 te aR 8,906 8,061 9,127 5,788 18, 033 13, 849 76:8 
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Economic Data.—Statistical information concerning the economic position 
of the Indians of Canada, including: acreage and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
areas and yields of principal field crops of Indians, by provinces; numbers of farm 
live stock of Indians, with total value, by provinces; and sources and values of 
income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 7-10, which follow. 


7.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1936. 


7 Lands 
Total Area Lands Value 
Province. Area of under Gigted Eee under of 
Reserves. |. Wood. Cultivation Cultivation.| Lands. 
acres acres acres acres $ 
Prince Edward Island.................-- 1,668 1,457 23 188 1,600 
INOVa Scotian ees ee ee se Se 19, 656 16, 678 2,122 855 82,610 
New-Brunswick iiss. totes ee ees ee Din (on 36,161 e228 364 77,448 
Ouebecwe 4 Be OUT ers Be ee 193, 721 165,307 17,416 10,998 1,412,735 
Ontario: s:..05 c.0cc oe ee 1,021,334 876,594 85,783 58,957 4,672,157 | 
Manitoba: ® Jere ae en ee 484,300 334,305 141, 133 8,862 2,807,832 
Saskatchowant;¢ 20. ncectee ae eee 1,334,564 583,280 710,407 40,877 13,804,242 
Albertase eect eee eee ae 1, 280, 294 402,042 813,806 64,446 16,626,924 
iBritishiColumbiae aes eee eee 794,952 459, 024 300, 830 35,098 13, 475, 236 
YuakonandN Webi oo cane 1,734 1,620 45 69 9,878 P 
Wotalsn cesses cee ee 5,169,975 | 2,876,468 | 2,072,793 220,714 | 52,970,662 — 


a 


8.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field cus of Indians, by Provinces, calendar 
year 1935. 


Province. Wheat. Oats. Other Grains. 
= m acres, bush. acres. acres. bush. 
Prince Edward Island...... - - 46 - - ef 
INOVaiSCOtAm aa ensenne - - 32 2 278 
New Brunswick............ - - 111 19 205 
Qichot205.0 Sen 73 639 1,524 541 11,780 
OnTALlOs rte dee eee ee 1,468 20,184 11, 856 3,021 64,827 — 
Manitobats. cess. ooo 1,982 7,798 1,734 1,201 15,5269 
Saskatchewan.............. 12,170 94,152 11,310 996 12,400 — 
TA Dertal server era eee ek 14, 736 80, 523 8,580 1,508 14,886 | 
British Columbia........... 3,976 86,458 3,714 458 11,621 
Yukonvand N-W.bes se. - - - - - 
Totals. =. |e ‘ 34,405 289,754 38,907 749,465 8,246 131,272 sl 
se ae 
Fodder, 
Hay, 
Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. Culti- 
vated, 
Wild, 
etc. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. a 
Prince Edward Island....... = - 9 450 1 150 45 
INovaiScotia: pecs 12 259 102 5,389 15 948 349 
New Brunswick............- 10 109 67 2,810 13 950 142 
Quebecey a eee eee 109 1,009 615 17,745 78 1,747 5,156 
Ontarios 2c eae ae ao as 786 see} 2,015 72,852 589 18,441 25,079 
Manitobare-ent ne eee ‘Te 110 384 28,110 34 926 21,909 
Saskatchewan............... 1 10 424 27,183 129 2,808 36,499 
Alberta EN Se ae eek ees 13 525 139 9,557 43 1,922 22,677 
British Columbia........... 532 14,307. 1,831 149, 267 592 52,978 29,192 & 
Yukon ands awe bee ee - - 45 1,080 15 549 95 
Totals....200c: 1,474 28,102 5,631 314,443 1,509 81,419 141,143 : 


a a a SL 
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9.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1935. 


i Pigs, Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, Poultry. | Live Stock 
etc. and Poultry. 

No No No. No $ 

Prince Edward Island.................5- 5 18 1 97 950 
INO WE COMIA DAEs a Pete Pols ide vit s vaicie os cloaiede 44 170 69 627 9,416 
PNW ES RUNIA WOKS ra ees oie settee wisi oes i> ayogrns 10 49 25 373 5,072 
DEGECOP Ronee Te uetnae ath ets tire i e.3 550 2,345 673 6, 024 95,575 
DE a fe vicges | Sree, 5 See St  aet  e 5 ear 3,069 6, 244 4,663 76,793 552,439 
TELESIS ict cere alee Site irisnecuse vise os 1,579 4,074 93 6,300 205,976 
BEDaa Katee WAN. cou whics Weis ds as sv cees ans 5,015 7,989 580 15,554 435,329 
GUS Sete sea oe ae Serer Comite cae 9,988 11,694 339 6,018 543, 295 
Biiwish Golumbiae..c trees. ccs ska tases 10,419 11,477 3,422 26,035 760,435 
ATIC ANCE NON Vc Dick tetera. cars ce cbs sacs 7 0 4,280 
MOtAls ia pe eit oe iss Se «Fae ves Be 30,754 44,067 10,167 137,851 2,612,767 


Value of— « 
F B f beet Ati 
Yee ‘arm ee . ncome 
Province. Products,| Sold or | Wages ae ashe ge of 
sie anions a = Earned. Pentals. Trapping. Indians.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E, Island......... 948 150 1,200] Nil 400 175 3,273 
Nova Scotia........ 7,646 575 16,485 15 1,635 2,155 41,087 
New Brunswick..... 6,525 110 10, 250 50 1, 165 1,025 25,045 
me DBE cece t toeaesars os 69,569 8,170 114,785 9,030 3,567 65,487 Sy PAP. 
RONUATION Seen sets 346,381 22,698 342,840 18,079 280,910 | 374,986 1,929,706 
Manitoba........... 115,794 23,332 92,650 602 49,710 191,450 608, 859 
Saskatchewan....... 246,721 48,468 43,774 3,988 152,405 203,990 870,449 
Albertass tae es: 2 158,275 65,064 32,764 31,376 7,780 66,721 625,337 
British Columbia....} 343,605 74,140 340,278 29, 752 449, 809 Lb2eooo 1,561, 252 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 9,070 498 18, 628 Nil 17, 242 224,766 298,889 
Totals. ..... 1,304,534 243,205 |1,013,654 92,892 964,623 |1,283,090 |409,407 || 6,286,109 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who sub- 
sist chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total for the 
entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,000, located mainly 
in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba, and 3 in Alberta. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures (in- 
cluding the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt and the 
establishment of a reindeer herd), conserves the natural resources necessary to 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 


stations in the Eastern, Central, and Western Arctic, (at a number of which medical 
officers are located), by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by means 
of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 


Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.* 


Pensions Section.—-This Section -is responsible for the administration of 


returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act and the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. It is also responsible, by direction of the 


Canadian Pension Commission, for certain administrative duties under the Pension — 


Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. The Representative of the Treasury 
is responsible for all payments under these Acts. 
The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, shows an increase 


over the previous year in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- | 


patient hospital treatment, the number being 12,835 as against 12,560 in 1934-35, 


11,718 in 1933-34 and 13,342 in 1932-33. The Department maintains eight hos-. 


pitals, situated in the following centres: Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. A sheltered employment 


workshop is operated at Montreal and one shop by the Red Cross Society at Victoria. _ 


One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who through age or infirmity are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases showed an increase during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1936, being 286 as against 235 a year previously, 250 on Mar. 31, 
1934, 213 on Mar. 31, 1933, and 198 on Mar. 31, 1932. The issue of orthopedic 
and surgical appliances has been maintained with a slight decrease. The number of 


pensioners who have been granted relief was 12,083 in 1935-36 as compared with — 


11,541 in 1934-35, 12,735 in 1933-34, 14,368 in 1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32 and 8,811 
in 1930-31. The expenditure on relief in 1935-36 was $2,365,579; in 1934-35, 
$2,042,355; in 1933-34, $1,912,563; in 1932-33, $1,978,284; 1931-32, $2,082,052; 
and 1930-31, $907,010. 

The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in in- 
dustry has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of 
claims was 279; in 1934-35, 222; in 1933-34, 180; in 1932-33, 179, and in 1931-32, 200. 
The expenditure was as follows: 1935-36, $27,138; 1934-35, $23,103; 1933-34, $36,420; 
1932-33, $17,641; 1931-382, $49,878. The expenditure is largely governed by the 
number of fatal and serious accidents. 


The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds ap- 


propriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the costs of ad- 
ministration and the adjudication of pensions. 


NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR 81, 1936. 


Net Cash Payments— PENSIONS BRANCH. 


European: War Densioie 02% cn ca pn se ee ee ee ee $ 41,521,577 
War Veterans’ allowances 4155) 4a.) od eee ae Et ee ee 2,531,489 
Unemployment reltety ts. us sated econ fore ees ae oe ges et ee 2,365,579 
phelficred employment 4 ....4 i. to en ee ee ee 62,132 
Hospital allowances: ast 44: vx hear eck ose ereeeth Geseed, hotaieet S e 1,315,347 
2 otal Paidin Cash OR dk Ae es | LE arene $ 47,786,124 


* Revised by E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. See also 
the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1936—concluded. 


; ‘ Pensions BrRancH—concluded. 
_ Net Cost af Services— 


PIG HE Die ELL ep ETC R Urey ee ire hotles aati, os face ewe be ethan ole Mee natives $ 2,760,866 
Hmplovyers aha pllity. COMPeNBALION. .weactcayaes .h5o bof oes cae. ' sasleanieta dase ss 27139 
OU eseass Crests tL I AAT Cee ee Pee Acyl ay vials orcia idea eee whan cba ecionenal jaaGorvareie: vies Grovs lariat 60, 000 
CGB INC STON etree ete reer. aio CE EG See ook Fo ough ww ede Sea 9,000 
WransportallonADODSIONCLS; PALIONGS 1 OUC ocjas.ce tere fu oeicioats chic din cic cugaeneem ew vss 118, 733 
After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers.............. 6,610 


Indirect Payments to and on’ behalf of Ex-Members of the 
HMorees and ctheirs Dependants... 4.25 i Gaaaes kh hee des clewacts $ 2,982,348 


i Other Expenditures and Operations, including Payment of Militia (Statute ) 
and other Pensions, Trust Funds under Administration, Recoverable 
Expenditures, Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, etc.— 


Meister FOLINIG Ute BULL Cortera here ito indents to Gioia cccie Aes Ac suomi vim aleve e sheSiee & $ 1,247,643 
Norcue pie oooliOn ana ChYydl HyANGe wen. vcceesahe cs newassceaatided cect ces 21,000 
LeneY PD EAD WOVE SLE TTT bs Be ge ee, Us ab ie a cel RD EEE eee AeA Os OPE SiR aad 4,847 
A STEM CAC ORE ALITUICSE arte icm a eiaaeie A re erent. Caer kde ioe Foe De eee ee 1,927 
ER OUNEHOG AUOMORG eInSUun aCe s4 saa ee ce ea neste Rover aise eeutte dishatade yma sisiad ow ots 778,317 
Pensions under administration............... TAL, BOs See OC REA toy ee ee 773, 606 
MG UE OX OU CNCHLOS et ne eter cine tere atta iacta Enis ayer di Pine weds diate s, Sateya Bet ous 51,223 
Reetinyera DIOIGRT ON CIUUTER mereckipsta sel icencis ceene clots s Saereeenaee Deve tees cassece oueiece eseree anes 94,962 

$ 2,978,525 

Total Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration............ $ 53,741,996 

. Cost of Administration— 
Departmental— 
ued tT RVESI Rg Oe A Se st HT RN a Nene ie a ed $ 909, 006 
amen ASCE. Cina es oe tycda oda dia Soest A as A 156,491 

—— $ 1,065,497 
Wanadianst ensiont Commission. seiicck cn bac aces oe ee eee enna nee aes 538,196 
NUIGLAS PTRATEH AL BY TERESTONES cab 5 Mond ts WERE ARS NET ORES LE SO Goel PE Ser ar ara tr 185,072 
IPEnsiOue NDDeA Me COULU cee Neate eee ee ee he ea ede RCN Bneterae na aly sei oss 38, 224 
SHMIPTEGUEMO MONS H LTeaaUL Vic tet ec en avd UREA A, aie cacletalonn a ett 415,110 

—_—_—__——$ 2,242,099 

MEAL EXPE CiLULe meena tote te acai cle eke e feisne we. Sis ade sera aladtys Suse $ 55,984,095 


| To arrive at the actual cost of administration, not only expenditure, but income 
and turnover of trust funds must be included. In addition, therefore, to the fore- 
going, the administration cost should be spread over the following :— 


LACORS TED) THC LAS AE NB Goa GA +o. o ORG OG ORR CROREE een rt eRe re Cee ee ae $ 827,621 
IG ASUABE VERIO Mee oie ce Te EL Fe Chie ERD pbdiacd afavallee wpe STs 146,507 
Deposits to War Service Gratuity Fund................ sees eee eee eens 63 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance premiums and interest..............+-.+++5 1,967,005 
Funds deposited to trust accounts, pensions under administration, etc.. 934, ap Ulery: 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission, which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. Twelve members have 
been appointed. 

The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
‘to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at the end of the 
fiscal years 1918 to 1936, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
‘This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 


in 1930. 


eT ee Me) ae 


aa 


a. 
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11.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-36. 
Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 
Fiscal Year. 7 
No. of * 4 eqs No. of * psys No. of nib tes 
Povsicnes Liability. Pansional Liability. Potten Liability. 
$ $ $ 
IQLS a3 cae ee eee 10,488 | 4,168,602 15;ss0L enc 0oleo 25, 823 7,273, 728m 
1 RUT EY ee toe ae os eumrwarn erent 16,753 | 9,593,056 42,932 | 7,470,729 59,685 | 17,063,785 
NOD iat. Sich Ee cere 17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 | 25,176,288 
LOD iicer ey ain ad Sees bere 19,209 | 12,954,141 | 51,452 | 18,280,697 70, 661 31,184,838 
1922 Hee Mere Mew. cre Meee 19,606 | 12,687,237 45,133 | 17,991,535 64,739 | 30,678,772 
EPR IE I OS aM rhe SR ve ee 19,794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18, 142,145 63,057 | 30,421,766 
1 cree apd of iNbe a ib Po ah 19,971 | 12,037,843 43,300 | 18,787,206 63,271 | 30,825,049 
1905. Aeeeee i Saeed teers ee 20,015 | 11,804,825 44,598 | 19,816,380 64,613 | 31,621,205 
1926 Se isha. eet eke an cee ios 20,005 | 11,608,530 46,385 | 21,456,941 66,390 | 33,065,471 
O27 SR A ae ee. eee 19,999 | 11,419,276 48,027 | 22,811,373 68,026 | 34,230,649 
1 AY PAYS CAS ee Bits A het ts Skee ed 19,975 | 11,209,351 50,635 | 24,374,502 70,610 | 35,583,853 
1929 JB Cee nes cite 20,002 | 11,090,158 54,620 | 26,095,150 74,622 | 37,185,308 — 
ADS OS RA tere okccric ci 19,644 | 10,742,518 56,996 | 27,059,992 76,640 ve 802, 510 
TOS Teeter et rice teres ee. eer 19,676 | 10,985,518 66,669 | 29,226,208 86,345 | 40,211,726 
ERDAS ee nes tr SRE Se ae 19,308 | 10,859,806 75,878 | 30,998,571 95,186 | 41,858,377 — 
LOSS eteiee on eter keretiieds oraisects 18,745 | 10,624,775 77,967 | 31,124,543 96,712 11'740 319m 
1934 See ae Are ee eters 18,236 | 10,339,971 77,855 | 30,453,454 96,091 | 40,793,425, — 
VOB Da ieek kot aby ie ences oe 18,241 | 10,372,607 78,404 | 30,406,414 96,645 40,779,021 — 
TOS Gere mere rnsttecier tem ts 18,175 | 10,381,121 79,124 | 30,473,353 97,299 


40,854,474 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 


the fiscal year was 25,708, being a decrease of 1,630 as compared with the previous | 


year and 2,158 as compared with 1933-34. P 
# 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF BE NEFITS# 
UNDER THE PENSION ACT AS AT MAR. 31, 1935 AND 1936. ral 
1935. 1936. BY 
Disa bility pensioners. 9: .<.. comets Mies a a eee eee 78,404 79,124 
Disability pensioners:.wiveses.. uc mace ee hes ae 57,428 57,301 
Disability, pensionerswchildtent. ence eee noe ee 98,787 95,052 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives.................00ee: 1,654 1,503 
Disability pensioners (housekeepers, Section 22-9 Pension 
Act) ere Re ee as aS Te ee ee 201 155 
——— 236,474 —-—— 233,205 
Dependent pensioners: ...3.5. 6. + eeiss eaanoy eta meets aes 18,241 18,175 
Dependent pensioners’ children.................cccececeees 3,967 3,819 
Other relatives in addition to main dependants............ 1,569 1,547 
PETG 23,541 
SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN EFFECT. 
Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act). . 23 22 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 
Se 45 and47 Pension Act) ve. .eecid ccenen 267 261 
N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48, Pension Act) “i 3 
ms 293 ———— 286 
Dependent— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act).. 6 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 
(Sections 46 and 47, Pension Act)................-. 50 48 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section =A 
46@Pension Act) aectee. pet en eee 1 1 aa 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46; : i 
WONBION ACE): 2.4 cee kts sot wae ree nomen ae eee 5 00) 31 3 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
Pension NGUle ® conc tea iataee css sees bee Media aa eh 3 3 
—— 99 —— ~— gg 
Grand “TOtasesstoa 2 co. tawe aide Cocoa ae ere eee ee 260, 634 


257,121 


Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 


1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 
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Pension Appeal Court.—This Court continues to function and the following 


is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1936:— 


DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPEALS. 


eid 26 rome from Pension Tribunal decisions— 
MMM eee OO gl Uae ie wi ah i Ph agua wksdpinceavean Nil 


Ee ay Ek ye SA ee Se ae ee ee 167 
167 
By a ca from decisions of the Canadian Pension Commission— 
Ie yiiets be OES CRYST ET ENS Scyry SRA, AR te gM Pa et 4 
PI ReMO OG re eke tice Ceca acs tac om ein Ua, he bee os 72 
76 
By emer from decisions of Quorums of the Commission— 
ee Pe Ne een se ee re oo ce Te cl dea wea en cseedes 12 
OBS LOM Ceme re: ier oe enc, aie eyts sa SER Pee eh eee, BED ee Gils 1,556 
VARGO EO Peb Och OBTING sehen ot os cop ioe, eae aN ec ciee ecw chk Gils oe bntotane 
By the Crown from decisions of Quorums of the Commission— 
PRES ered ie reel, Ws eee ee oe Kret vus vin Saamv oibwee 22 
MN MN hn FR ree nate Ak ee ite oe ees an Vn o's, Ca © os Gao oo weve ne 19 
EEC heen eh had 0 A Nc ae 1 Ca SO ie aaa en ae Sng ae 27 
68 
aoa 1,908 
DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPLICATIONS. SSS 
That leave be granted to the Canadian Pension Commission to entertain 
a new application— 
NS ee eS eH A ePrice et a ae Ro oo Sea 57 
TD EAPULON OC pene site te te Ne ets cae Rn Se ee es a tre meen 187 
244 
For leave to renew before the Court applications for Compassionate Pension 
or Allowance under Section 21 of the Act— 
oul eye k 5 pe et en Hoa LS GAR Die Re SS ee Se eee ae ook ek aE Nil 
BD ise wed ete co ee ere siege tn crake wet mate ae 18 
18 
For Compassionate Pension or Allowance under Section 21 of the Act— 
PAULO WCC EERE ii ai ite sone eee kaens sees TS oc Cs hate aoa es ETO ede erer 1 
PPR IE reer es Gabe Cra ete ade ve we based Aue N aaa lh 1 : 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1980. The duties of the Bureau were set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 

War Veterans’ Allowances.—A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1980, appeared on p. 946 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Board for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 and 1936. 


NUMBERS OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 


1936. 
Item. 


Number Annual Number Annual 
of Cases. | Liability. || of Cases. | Liability. 
$ $ 
Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginnings of ; 
aM GNOALS, Meee. oc er ociae tas crea eh «fue ee 6 cates 5,837 | 1,810,939 7,186 2,243,475 
mrwards during fiscal’ years... .......6.s0cccccceceeees 1,853 564, 878 2,107 652,780 
| Increases due to change in rates...........0.eeseeeees - 22,299 - 29,040 
CO EOUTIS BTR EAS ee AES ie Sg Be A ye 181 54, 245 158 48, 254 
MUO URIB Tae Rte ea ISN. Tle She bie alelele Gib ays Bios Go ela 7,871 | 2,452,361 9,451 2,973,549 
Cancellations, on account of death, etc...............- 685 208,886 631 193, 278 


Payments in force, Mar. 31, 1935 and Mar. 31, 1936.... .]° 7,186 | 2,248,475 8,820 2,780,271 


~ 
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ANALYSIS OF AWARDS AND REINSTATEMENTS MADE FROM SEPT. 1, 1930, TO 
MAR. 31, 1936. 
Item. Over 60. Under 60. Total. 

Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1930, to 

Mar x3151935 vemtacccs cea e ome aoe ene EE I eee 0,002 3,920 9,492 
AWADCSeADTIIGh e1LOGO tou abe ol nlc O eee enter ee a eneee eee 1,208 899 2,107 
Reinstatements, April 1, 1935, to Mar. 31, 1936............... 84 74 158 
Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 1936........... 6, 864 4,893 1 Cow 
Cancellations for all reasons, by deaths, etc., from Sept. 1, 

19S0FGo- Mar 5 119362, ccs soe mice ner oe eee ae - - 2,937 
Total number of veterans in receipt of allowances at Mar. 31, 

LOS OW Rear creer tec aE GH eae a eee - = 8,820 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is— 


under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister - 


of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. The following statement shows 
the operations under this Act during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-37. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Applications received...........-..... 3,007 Nil Nil Nil 
Applications accepted................... 2,801 4 Nil Nil 
Applications rejected. fii. on ccnsak Gees 361 Nil Nil Nil 
Numbers of policies issued.............. 2,801 4 Nil Nil 
Numbers of policies reinstated.......... 1,796 1,957 1550 444 
Numbers of policies surrendered for cash 1,411 844 694 583 
Numbers of policies in force............. 28,240 26, 933 25,845 24,801 
ATTMOUNtS1O fi DSULAN Conse ee eae, $61,069,009 $57,903,583 $55,326,246 $52,802,684 
Amounts of premium income............ $ 1,557,582 $ 1,498,457 $ 1,410,220 $ 1,327,149 
Expenditures: sce ook Soe eee ee $ 1,004,260 $ 844,241 $ 778,317 $ 852,548 
Numbers of death claims from com- 

mencement of operations............ Saeco 3,500 3,776 4,085 
Amounts of death claims................ $ 8,358,551 $ 8,957,368 $9,514,848  $ 1,563,631 
Balances Onmnan see anette eee $12,313,279 $18,487,884 $14,676,572 $15,765,227 


Section 6.—Soldier Settlement of Canada.+ 


At the end of the calendar year 1936 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had — 
20,531 farm properties under administration, representing a net investment of 
$51,494,590. Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,014 soldier settlers were 4 
On Dec. 31, 1936, there were 10,321 soldier 
settlers, 5,781 civilian settlers and 1,917 settlers under the British Family Scheme. ; 
There were 2,512 farms on hand of which 1,750 are leased; 3,278 soldier settlers had 
repaid their loans in full in cash; 1,977 properties had been transferred to munici- 


established on the land with loans. 


palities and provinces under Section 21 (a) of the Soldier Settlement Act. 


Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme 3,346 families came forward for settle-_ : 
ment. Of these 1,630 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1936, 17 had repaid their loans, 
Under the New Brunswick — 
Family Settlement Agreement, 359 families came forward; of these 141 had withdrawn 4 


leaving 1,699 families who are still operating their farms. 


and 218 remained on the land. 


* Revised by D. 8S. Drew, Officer in Charge of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. 
t Revised by F. C. Blair, Director, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 
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The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act; 505 soldier settlers, 377 civilian settlers, 189 British 
Family settlers. Of this number 271 cases of soldier settlers had been disposed of, 
involving indebtedness of $899,615 and a reduction of $201,293; civilians, 216 cases 
disposed of, debt $789,378, reduction $224,153; Empire settlers, 90 cases disposed 
of, indebtedness $395,745, reduction $133,318. 

The supervision staff of the Department have made land appraisals and reported 
on the application of settlers (other than those under the Soldier Settlement of 
_ Canada) under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. To Dec. 31, 1936, 5,193 
' land appraisals and reports had been made in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 


_- chewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 


Other investigational services in the calendar year 1936 were: 1,575 investiga- 
tions for the Department of Mines and Resources (Immigration Branch) in con- 
nection with the proposed admission of immigrants to Canada; 4,072 investigations 
in rural districts with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act of 1930; 3,527 investigations for the Department of Pensions and National 
Health and the Canadian Pension Commission with respect to applications for 
_ relief allowances and special investigations of pension cases in rural districts; 327 
_ land appraisals for the Canadian Farm Loan Poard. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
_ the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
, ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
_ which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
| the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
| of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
| Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
_ Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with the collection and 
| tabling of parliamentary returns. Statistics regarding patents and copyrights 
/ appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 606-608. The following information on other 
| subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


| Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
| the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, 
| was 371 with a total capitalization of $141,237,550. Supplementary letters patent 
_ were granted during the year to 237 companies, 41 of which increased their capital 
| stock by the aggregate amount of $54,073,000; 76 decreased their capital stock by 
_ $79,640,610; the remaining 120 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
| various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capi- 
' talization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $195,310,550, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capi- 
talization totalling $79,640,610. 


* Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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In Table 12 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- | 
porated during the years 1900-36. 


12.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and fiscal years ended Mar, 


31, 1908-36. 


Year. 


eoeesesos 


eoeeeooes 


1 Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 


par value. 


the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural-_ 
ization has been under what is known as the ‘‘Imperial”’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali-_ 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 


New Companies. 


Number. 


1,102 
1,202 


1,280 


Capital- 
ization.! 


$ 


9,558,900 
7,662,552 
51,182,850 
83,405,340 
80,597,752 


99,910,900 
180,173,075 
132, 686,300 

13, 299, 000 
121,624,875 


301, 788,300 
458,415,800 
447,626,999 
625, 212,300 
361,708, 567 


208, 283, 633 
157,342,800 
207,967,810 
335, 982,400 
214,326,000 


603, 210, 850 
752,062, 683 
351,555,900 
314,603,050 
204, 646, 283 


231,044, 800 
353,342, 800 
692,540,900 
538 , 595,570 
1,406,006,340 


1,346,138 367 
562, 613, 797 
294,770,312 
145, 453, 718 
175, 239, 320 
171, 689, 140 


141, 237, 550 


Act, 1919, came into force. 


Old Companies. 


Number. 


wis at 


Capital.1 


Increase 
in 


865, 000 
72, 293, 000) 


46,589,500 


55,549, 900 


67,583, 625 


85, 187, 750 
79, 803,000 
18,275,000 
46,108,500 
15,352,755 


15,549,573 


54,073,000 


Gross 
Increase 


in 
Capital- 
ization. 


281,909, 625 


688,398, 600 
831,865, 683 
369, 830,900 
360,711,550 
219, 999, 038 


246, 594,373 
386, 646,300 
726,064,900 
717,762,670 


716, 188, 197 
322,752,062 
190,075, 668 
237,854,380 
207, 105, 493 


195,310,550 


Old Companies. 


Number. 


On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was_ 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 


yD ae 


Net 
Increase 
Decrease of + 
in Capital- 
Capital ization.) — 
$ 


12,909,900 


11,082,552 
56,237, 850 


212,576,075 

151,778, ah 
14,164,000 

193,917, 875 


347,707,200. 
472,481,400 _ 
472,685,199 
668,900,819 
422,017,570 


Peri rat t 


670, 600 
10, 650, 000 
17,880,800 
11,861,381 

3,290, 000 


6, 840, 000 
4,811,700 
5,050,000 
1,884,300 
2,115,985 


19,530,000 
7,698,300 


57,944,410 
43, 863,633 


665,533,652 
269,978, 444 
158,439,212 


73, 634, 742 
79, 640, 610 


115,669,940 
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ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may apply 
for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been con- 
solidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 138. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British subjects, 
marrying aliens, retain their British nationality, unless they, by marriage, acquire 
their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British sub- 
jects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 


| Table 13 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
- or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years frcm 1926 to 1935. 
| The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935 
and 1936, were 20,903 and 30,679, respectively, including (except as stated above) 
the wives and minor children of thcse to whcm naturalization certificates were issued. 


13.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act, calendar years 1926-35. 


Nationality. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 19382. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
PA UANIADE Ter eee cat ciels otis 4 8 11 9 4 4 2 2 4 4 
AF PEN bINIANG > Recess + 4.o ich - 2 2 1 4 3 3 2 5 - 
PAWIStrIAn? es ol. sce os Seles 1,195 925 728 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 | 1,015 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 4 7 2 5 4 5 3 5 = 3 
BBOISIANG tt oe ohaleis Ges en 204 157 169 264 274 257 284 305 267 383 
BS raz leans Mr eictack he sera 2 - - 3 1 - 2 - 2 - 
PUIG ATIAN cr js,0 seis ass te ae 58 59 46 64 41 37 44 30 37 46 
MOINES. sor ae slele eens sae 6 32 29 28 24 23 22 5 1 1 df 
POORER DRICENE:, how sintes wees - - - _ = = be fe = 1 
eCOZECHOSIOVAK. «oc. cedesss 47 38 OY 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 910 | 1,052 
PL AIS Poe aes Poe sxcre okt clos ss 105 116 132 208 217 249 285 390 418 677 
MEV ANZAS OLS aia ie sialelncsie she's @ - 1 if - 1 2 5 4 5 5 
Reichs aac tsor. «kets Sona 75 79 64 112 143 203 229 197 181 356 
MEME Y DUAN sen wig poe «0 co crs a 2 1 = 1 1 - - 2 = 1 
MUStONIANe cheat Sete es foe - 2 8 9 10 14 16 24 34 51 
BTN Site rcrs fade cieyskosves's 3 sats 119 128 133 288 276 319 329 359 410 601 
UURONGH esc asicloe hares eis. 5.3) «< 140 123 98 118 119 154 127 126 103 154 
RONG ANH eeMPN ios ate whee 229 183 171 288 420 449 530 675 899 | 1,495 
NERO Le arta eil a. esan irene <s 167 162 153 173 181 97 121 113 157 216 
PSEDUN PATIAN Hs,.7s o/s dinate oes se 69 37 45 184 396 780 829 721 856 |. 1,166 
Heelan I Giem eavcivs ees « shore) fers 15 15 17 12 17 30 21 8 24 31 
(LEDER SE yee Oo Sit Se irra 1,590 | 1,270 | 1,146 | 1,739 | 1,186 | 1,183 | 1,418 | 1,265 779 829 
HM ANaNOsOu ds. cack ss See os eraees 88 17 SOg| tees 33 7 - 1 10 49 
MOEN Aer An eh cosa she sie - 17 30 25 25 29 34 29 39 61 
| JEUNE NG) eee ee eee 1 46 55 55 46 130 192 275 332 427 
P Iuuxemburger ....s..2.036.- 6 2 5 4 2 4 8 5 
- Memel Territory....... ied = = = = - - - - - 1 
RENE GXICAN s <4. otelo Sing is ard = oe eiks's = 1 ~ 1 - 2 - 1 - 3 
MONTENCZTIN.. osinccecctee ss _ = - - ~ ~ - - - 1 
HONOTWORIAN. 6215256 co cleus ee 5 192 202 197 424 381 412 453 498 521 687 
RE ALESCINUAN:. 5. .2 «snes 0s fie 0 eo. 3 2 4 6 6 4 1 5 10 15 
POTEET LEB ie a oa a See i 3 2 3 1 4 1 4 3 - 3 
BMPICOUISIT 4 ob Sato enlace 2: | 1,339 | 1,189 962 | 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 | 4,279 6,113 
MPIROUIMANIAN 2... 2 en ce ee ee ss 626 570 437 671 588 614 781 720 852 1,195 
“HITT Riel ices, ae 1,119 981 858 | 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 | 1,970 | 1,807 | 2,178 
hg Ae a ee 12 5 10 7 8 8 9 5 5 5 
PO CCISH suche i pisesis ee hs 274 258 242 295 310 449 375 385 444 638 
HBEWISS WN oe is vesiacecs entree aisvars 31 9 13 26 38 27 61 47 64 90 
| EXICUEE aaiaipeaaa een Mpa atic e ; - - - - - 53 86 77 60 69 
| ORTH eee ee ee ee a 184 136 128 160 174 56 40 30 33 54 
United States 54 ee Loa 1,070 963 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,874 | 1,240 | 1,905 
» Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
SEMI SIOVENG).. 5.csi0.0icc0 0.5 1 cys 116 80 78 295 404 646 | 1,ul8 | 1,160 979 882 
| All others..... eee ee 9 6 12 12 16 11 24 54 47 63 
Totals..............| 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 10, 734 |10,906 |14,752 |18,527 |16,240 {16,618 | 22,536 


1 Includes 1 Greek Albanian for 1927, 1 Greek Turk for 1925 and 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 
2Tncludes 1 Italian Greek for 1926. 3 Includes 1 Persian Armenian for 1925. 4 Turkish in- 
eludes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on~ 
April 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the pro- 
vinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control 
of the liquor traffic. | 


Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904 its name was changed to Royal North West 
Mounted Police. 

In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its former functions, 
each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This was continued _ 
until 1917. Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of governmental | 
activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion Statutes was assuming , 
increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to have a police force 
responsible therefor. In 1918, to the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned — 
the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the whole of Western — 
Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 for the whole of Canada. — 


In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties — 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout Canada for 
the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea and air. It enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in 
narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and assists 
the Mines and Resources, Fisheries, and numerous other Dominion Departments | 
in executing the provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in adminis- . 
trative duties. It is responsible for the protection of government buildings and_ 
eens, It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the. 

Northwest Territories, and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both 
Territories for the Dominion Government. 


Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agreement witht 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services, , 
and at the present time such agreements are in force with the provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. : 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Dec. 31, 1936, of 2,584. Its means of 


* Revised by Major-General Sir James H. MacBrien, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Commissioner, Roy 
Canadian Mounted Police. 5 
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transport: at that time consisted of 218 horses, 458 motor vehicles and 357 sleigh 
dogs. The Force is organized into 14 divisions of varying strength, distributed over 
the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, with re- 
enlistment for a period not exceeding five years. The officers are commissioned by 
the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The course of trainin gis 
six months, and consists of drill, both mounted and on foot, physical training, in- 
cluding instruction in wrestling, boxing and ju-jutsu. Special attention is paid to 
police duties, both Dominion and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, 
including court procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held and, 
‘where practicable, an annual refresher course of training is given. 


The Marine Section of the Force on Dec. 31, 1936, had a strength of 223 officers 
and men, distributed among 19 cruisers and patrol boats on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and inland waters. 


14.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police as at 
| Dec. 31, 1936. 


| De Asst De- Asst ; 

- ut Super- 3 Sub- a OPS dics Cor- 
Pade ‘mis. | Gom- | Com- | intbnd. | spec- teotive| mnspee-| Vet: | 'Sor- |, 82r: | por 
sioner. i Saad sionern’} nts: tore: tors. eons! geants als. 
| 'c3h ae - ~ - = 1 = - 2 1 - 7 
Be et - - 1 1 5 - - - 4 18 19 
| 2: - - - 1 5 = - = 2 9 18 
| a ae ~ 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 6115 
| "Se ete 2 3 10 12 - 2 -| 18] 42] 571 
| AS REE ee a! 1 1 4 * 4 is Gers | ole 
|S Sap a aiaiates - - 1 3 10 1 1 1 Stoll ame 
Alta. “K” Div.. - - 1 2 8 - - - 4 27 32 
N.W.T. 

PAG -DIv:. 43. - - - = 2 < = A = 4 5 
Me ana - - 1 2 3 - o = 4 10] 14 
Rarkon 4: %sc.cne. - - - 1 1 ~ - - 2 3 

Totals... 1 2 9 20 52 2 4 1/ 49| 168 | 228 


Lance Cah: Sub- | Special Masfnc Total Saddte 


Team | Total 
Place. seek ; stables. ana 7" alae Section. i Bae, Horses.| Horses.| Horses. Dogs. 
| 5 Ei galsosealteaR “ 20 = 2 6 37 - - - ~ 
| SS a es 9 113 3 2 172 347 ~ - - - 
SR ean 4 77 4 3 13 136 - - - - 
BeOS et. 9 103 - 1 16 156 = = = ~~ 
PO eh eit. ies 24 356 10 19 - 556 44 2 46 21 
| CNT eee ee a 6 142 - 9 - 208 - - - 14 
[3 eee ee 19 3552 4 28 - 501 94 5 99 25 
Alta. “K”’ Div... 14 225 2 25 - 340 7 4 11 11 
N.W.T. 
es. DIV... 16 35 - 27 ~ 89 - - - 244 
| SS 8 114 - 7 16 177 60 = 60 - 
i 3 24 ~ 3 - 37 - 2 2 42 
Totals..... 112 | 1,564 23 126 223 | 2,584 205 13 218 357 
1 Including 1 at the Canadian Legation at Washington. 2 Including 2 trumpeters in Saskat- 


‘hewan. 
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Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 


sion. In 1908 this body was established; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 


by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The _ 


Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of De- 
partments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having its 
scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 


appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 


after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualify- 
ing examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) to obtain 


lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 


subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 


provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government De- 


partments, for a classification of all “positions in the Service on a duties basis, for 
the establishment of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 


by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision” 


was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Civil Service Statistics.t—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel — 


and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta-_ 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and _ 


continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 15. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 15, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 


Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, | 


1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
40,813 in January, 1936. It may be added that, out of 41,132 in March, 1936, 
(see Table 16), 1,188 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,290 in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, or 3,478 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding 


* Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
Ge ¢ Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
tawa. 
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importance which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 10,847 
persons were, in March, 1936, employed in the Post Office Department, performing 
services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered, rather 
than out of taxation. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘‘part-time’’, ‘‘seasonal”’ and 
“fees of office’ employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Marine, Fisheries and Public 
Works. ‘There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated classes” 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 16. 


15.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the months of January of the 
years 1912-36, inclusive. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
Bonus. 
No. $ $ $ 
RZ eer eee RES Sette Cael Seg UNa/Gh o'lelletaterereye ib elece)s acetone oT «9 20,016 1,519,778 16, 413 1,536, 190 
LOLS eee reer aie tam een ere aati crave ota ieee aparece a's wide wares a 22,621 1,780, 703 22,569 1, 803, 272 
UA eeIR E Reh ERs cic Pra eI cect i fo seve. Sra0etsc asset oso) Bre. '6 25,107 | 1,960,238 27,971 1,988, 209 
LD ihga te aero RP NSE IE eee starr tot ic abicials ieel so slecsieiave AchSisie clernre a, © 8 28,010 | 2,268,700 32, 167 2,300, 867 
TU ea SO Rae An SB BIS AD oD DOr er ea one econ nr inane sas 29, 219 2,400, 068 31,431 2,431,499 
AS NGM nes einai ch eA a Aisi tiers ete olcstsioaiove fuisie.s. stole soe 32,435 2,673, 767 29,167 2,702,934 
OL ae a eee rato fais oie o/crs/oysitis xe alse Siove.o'ihe:disteie cin y s.s'even 38,369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
GLO ee iam cesatemiel cee ho sree clots cele teise Macca doe eebe s 41,825 3,552, 686 557,882 4,110,568 
IERAUL © os cesta oa On OS a Oto CLD OCCT IGE DCO 47,133 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
eA en er i aicictt tierce accra ec ccverateis te elshsisasiteevaeie’s 5 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5, 276, 642 
TPA oh xc Pns Git PUP aCORTCON CREISCTEREIN CRP RCICHEE CIC: Son eat arma 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
EU Des artes elon chores Gee eis. g cicys Sistele tials slo's susianvie sfetelw eve ga eels es 38,992 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
ODA Seen Een tein aG rice asics eit eit cielekie6 oc) <:enere ¢ 38, 062 4,297,467 449 , 228 4,746, 695 
TREPAT ES. ee aise agi PSS Ge GD BOCIN RSE e ea eens ca weary rosea 38, 645 4,473,470 166, 461 4,639,931 
TOD Ne RE Ice cies Aecera isi siaseealeaicciewe soles 3 2 one 39,097 | 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
Le ee PNG CIE  teatc ar cle iossx05-si0'0 016-0) wks. ofa ersibiavlebsia's 'ehe.0.0 89,440 | 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
ee ee eR OE NE Mec Ge Rte iidis cin ciguee ve S be aw cue 40,740 | 5,161,558 - 5,161,558 
EOS eR ee tet teicrer ct Uaioe vance aladdin o/s: oheversShaie "ora Wacko a. 6 SL 42,038 5,428, 058 - 5,428,058 
1930!..... SSE Bo cy Ford GeO CRBC TONS Or er einer 43,525 5,543, 749 - 5,543, 749 
AS See AME RIE AIR... Airave tlevele a's seve cloie Caiaele aie oes 33 45,167 | 5,757,554 - 5, 757,554 
A oe tare et co as ees iain cae cietes ais” nie sic.scsb aie viele 43,784 | 5,653,169 - 5,653, 169 
Bek MT ETN Slahaiais ae. olaere Soave ois es ps aieiejeress 0,8 oie es os 41,920 | 4,775,591 - 4,775,591 
Se ered CEH Rate ig Velo ofa (ole wvcle! olee elers sie Sioa. os old eeie e's 41,346 | 4,698,536 - 4,698,536 
SAD eELME RT NT Co CRC MORO ccc Salat eta winle’s o'e a vices siete seem eeiek 41,348 | 4,757,045 - 4,757,045 
ed eee RE eo O's ets oraloyeje. Yoje: ain atavsiete aie/etersyave: sets 40,813 | 5,000,539 - 5, 000,539 


1 Figures for January, 1925-36 are not comparable with those for preceding J anuaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. 
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Table 16, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 


In the month of March, 1936, the total number of employees 


in the enumerated classes was 41,132 as compared with 40,702 in March, 1935. — 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees for March, 
1936, was $8,745,072 as compared with $8,475,408 for March, 1935. 


16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by 
Branches (“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


March, 1935, and March, 1936. 


Departments and Principal 


March, 1935. March, 1936. 
Department. : 
No. Expenditure. No. Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1. Agriculture— 
Main! Departments: aiese- cae ee eee hae ete caer ie 1,228 167,404 |} 1,206 154,068 
IUxperimental sh Arincmme nae cetera eee eee 475 114,004 542 132, 868 
HealthomAnimialsi’. sae. cnee teen en eee 577 94,535 596 95,919 
Hotals Agriculture secs eee ee es soa eee 2,280 375,943 || 2,344 382, 855 
Dey Chi Vesa oe oe Bee OE I ee ee Hi 11.336 77 158 
3, AUC tOr- General wafers Be wciek sexes ceapet tes tare tee 221 29,952 233 34,073 
4. Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission........... 83 14,125 131 21,155 ae 
5: Civil Service Commissiomere ces scien en ee 133 16, 663 147 19,929 
6= Chief Electoral Ofiicerd= cece sac ane nee ne ee ee 13 1,438 14 1,371 
7. External A ffairs— 
Primes VMiinister siO lice ty artes ie heen ee 17 2,4271 26 3, 7991 
ACIMInistrabivc-and: PasspOrtes- sare. ncce ster he ee 57 8, 227 59 8,842 
The High Commissioner's Office................0.. 36 5, 2461 38 6, 6251 
Director Canadian Drade Publicity..2— 2.006). .5- 6 8981 6 9631 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A............. 17 3,878! 16 4,4921 
Canadian Legation, Paris) Frances. 20..5..0.74.045. alt 158571 10 1,8991 
he hes gucOlINatlons su. eter. Fe eee ees ee + 1, 2591 5 1,530! 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan.:..:.......1..... 11 2,2441 12 2,5111 
‘Potals, duxternaleAtiaits a... Mee aes ean 159 26,0361 172 30,6611 | 
== = c+ 
Sew inances, sean eae ee eer eed ee ees Aan hed 385 38,149 || - 276 35,097 
Comptroller of Treasury....... Ca See eh een 954 119, 162 983 133, 173 
Government Contracts Supervision Commission. ... 5 WBS 5 790 
Royal Canadian’ Mint eer fye 0s: Sp epee. ooo 89 12,819 93 14,176 | 
Supsrintendent.of bankLupuc ya teenie ane 12 1,809 12 2,168 | 
"RAriil: BOATO Ns kesu ates oe ee eee ee ye cnin: eRe 21 5.086 30 6,778 
OR Mishienios: 5. eects tek. eek RCA ee rcp ee pains eee 339 69,458 320 63.012 j 
LO Governor Generals Secretary a4) tt nee et lee 11 2,130 12 Zebse 
11. House of Commons— 
Clerks0 fhe Houses tavia Aico eran ee ae eee 279 45 954 262 41,052 
Sergeanb-at=Armsiiascyoaee re Rena rt beeaae fs 288 22,556 223 21,093 
Totals:sHiouse of Commons).qes lees) ese oe 567 68,510 485 62,145 
12 Linmmeravion ands Colonizatlogw rie aan ee eee 635 78,891 615 Sons A 
13. Indian A ffairs— 
Main: Department. crite hee eed eee seta ete eee 670 93, 151 620 56,823 am 
Kducational, Drancty $250 cekeeee hoe meee 402 25, 896 409 25,842 9 
Rotals, IndianiAgiainsuss, «seas eee ane ae 1,072 79,047 1,029 82, 665 
L4eStnsoranceth sh. ct ieee thee oe ee. Cae he 47 7,901 
HirerPreyvention branche teers ce teeta tae 2 486 \ 50 9, 163 
Loveinteri graves. ee eaten SEG hele MO pe a te Bat 947 136, 876 945 145, 663 
16. International Jomt Commission... 4.0 ase estou. o- 6 2,366 6 2,497 
17. Justice— 
Main Dopartmentak | iccs-mce-« cba eae ees 41 7,311 44 8,282 
Clemeney: Branthoe: wcrc eee ee eee ee 16 2,038 15 2,236 @ 
Burehasine Agent si! Ofucenr: ak pert eee ee 6 748 6 795 
Penitentiaries. isc. e see eh Ce Ee ed ee. 998 107,352 950 (RRR 
Supreme! Court, 95 teckel Soe 21 3,489 22 30a 
Exchequer Courtaysc. pia soe cob ae te Dae 11 1,799 12 1,957 
Totales Fast ipo ved cc 40. ee tae 1,093 122,737 || 1,049 130,312 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1050. 
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16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes”? Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1935, and March, 1936—continued. 


March, 1935. March, 1936. 
Department. | | 
.|| No. | Expenditure. 
18. Labour— ’ 
NERO CDARGMIRN DA. aati sos a+. <4 Ges omni niye ie sn 97 15,422 
NOTRE ES) eT ne Sua ang, nA ae oS 35 4,014 
MeCchnicAlManCA ON iso 55 Jz oo came bbl ee ides 2 358 
Dominion Unemployment Relief 66 9, 623 
Hetaiss Uabourie sd... stecmcueee cot eee 176 23,671 200 29,417 
DO GAL Vb ke AGUA FOTN GF hy, cy sia nero aN Giavaae Ween Cn Saeie.e G3 25 4,453 25 4,688 
20. Marine— 
Nits nul oprrtinenit sere ee fs tise tate bat we 0 eadcuetees. sls 3,077 313,330 || 3,055 333, 503 
Meteorological Branch. ......:....---.00. Oe On See 479 17,798 472 18,727 
TotalseMarine sr 5 kvic Gabe pum eee ees 3,556 331,128 || 3,527 352, 230 
De RCR T.. SAPLEL CARE ai Sth loeb se SD idle . sich + pad 368 61,961 4563 76, 922 
22. National Defence— : 
General Defence Administration.................... 156 20,097 162 21,910 
Mailitsa MerNiGeaure. price teri eytes eels ais eciee foes 543 45,961 570 49 974 
IN Dye RSET VICES cits aed nicer eel auies eote ates ge Macias 147 30,913 152 35,249 
PTR ISOEUACQR MEL Tee ee een Le OR ERS ok Bo oi 111 12,444 117 13,933 
Military Topographic Surveys....)......-..5......- 20 3,741 20 4,042 
Royal Military College..... #6 tha Seca tes LRN eee! 77 9,513 78 10,325 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection... 42 27,014 44 24,201 
Totals, National Defence). ....').. 6.55200 0. 1,096 149,683 || 1,143 159, 634 
Dp INATIONA ResearennCOunel sips asersisys clam slcpaewss bdieeewieds 129 21, 834 144 29 , 667 
24. National Revenue— 
Aina apart monte xi) vidan wend tide os (ake can .. ft 4,192 553,749 | 4,266 600, 835 
Imcommesdiaxe sciSlOly 5. sale is sok eee a eM nos uate 1,182 146,395 |} 1,188 159, 827 
Totals, National Revenue........... er bt 5,374 700,144 |} 5,454 760, 662 
25. Pensions and National Health— 
PPS i eR PRS Se ee EE eee eee 1,768 197,178 || 1,785 210,889 
Canadian Pension Commission,..............2..05. 229 32,353 227 36,718 
TESS H IA Pes bat MS le es ee ti ee 256 37,272 268 44,513 
PENSIONS Pp eaL COUL titleist es «cine oe eo nis5 age ren 11 2,931 10 3, 076 
Totals, Pensions and National Health........ 2,264 269,734 || 2,290 295,196 
26. Post Office— 
MOA WAN Gr) VCEMIINE ME ere et petw a ical sre aeeaia © so crssd y spege s 865 97,649 867 107, 280 
Outside Service........... or oh et cae oe ne RR 9,915 4,289,750 || 9,980 4,334,392 
Betts ee Osh Omlice. ites ks celine: oct - vane 10,780 4,387,399 || 10,847 4,441,672 
mel. LER WORE EET THATCH IG ie, BOP e On ROE RIN Rn 5 ea eS er 17 3,320 17 3,455 
2S Eich RN Line AR OLS LALIODELY,.v s..1s% osc en ee ke ome 627 149, 856 617 99,015 
29. Public Works— 
Givi owerumeen tities si ak «selon PNA onile.s aac: 241 38, 625 246 42,196 
SIC GHOCRRECO Wiis & sie Atle Wis Savina Pe akneiee wes cuss 3,379 377,226 || 3,436 343, 702 
To taia MeMOILGZWOLKS,. 1s.) 2 taj eelnest ees ot aha ool 3, 620 415,851 || 3,682 385, 898 
Soetnalways ped Cumpls. .. Jo... ..¢s)-+-.ctdneoee-e ogee. 1,035 156,896 || 1,045 200,329 
Board of Railway Commissioners.................- 87 17,464 90 20,393 
disehoyal Canadian Mounted: Police... ..: 0.06. .0...00.5-- 126 217,524 114 222,915 
32. Secretary of State (including Patents and Copyrights). . 208 25, 294 294 43,443 
CRT 9 eh me MAA OU LAE CC. che <Stgat gel sicko state 135 15, 043 139 17,471 
Bapmcibwer Serwement BOATS... aces ciees desc ee scaawd bee 336 47,609 ooo 50, 020 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1050. 
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16.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1935, and March, 1936—concluded. 


March, 1935. March, 1936. 
Department. aaeet 
No. | Expenditure. 
35. Trade and Commerce— $ 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 65 9,775 
Boardiof Grain Commissioners. ....-..-4s 6.4 ose 691 111,998 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ..0.....-..s.ee8+- 0: 446 46,516 
Weiehtsand®Measurestr cot art semen ce heir 123 17,509 
Electricity7and Gasteueseetiece a once nemo ae 98 16,001 
Commercial Intelligence Service............... ee 100 45, 299 
Motion Picture Buneaulates. seine oe oes ae ere 26 4,137 
FUXWIDIGIONS gee eae ee ie ore ates eee ee ores 15 10, 299 
Canadian Government Hlevators.................-- 121 16,957 
Totals, Trade and Commerce...............- 1,682 254,884 || 1,685 278,491 
Grand Lotals ose. 5 Sissc ccc ook oe ee 40,792 8,475,408 ! 41,132 8,745,072 


1TIneluding living allowance. 2 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 
3 Including extra staff under the Public Works Construction Act of 1935. 


Section 10.—Supervision of Race Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Section 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by 
officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 17 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 18 shows the op- 
erations by provinces for the year 1935. 


17.—Race Track Betting in Canada, fiscal years 1924-35. 


Number Number Pari- 
be Co) of Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Fiscal Year. Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money 
ations. Racing. Retained. 
$ $ $ 

NDT ast Seeiedrotian ce AR Entice o Oroo Stara 30 354 | 52,600,633 | 3,496,891 2,023, 665 
J AP i ony asa iety aay ASE cp Ain ais Mrogttectts atm 33 344 | 49,867,765 | 3,359,708 1,925, 735 
1926 einen oe eee Or oe onacecai eerie ais 32 322 | 44,346,672 | 3,018,358 1,807,780 
TOD TF cctoreia cheers Sree Ree oleae sierees eects ewcaec ose ts 31 354 | 47,915,828 | 3,278,179 2,034, 587 
VOD R as ce ate ctat cya alate tase eteteiccanstonarctton! asthe 32 350 | 45,960,928 | 3,154,644 1,973,730 
TODO Fost atewe beni dein oe em eens caer 30 335 | 45,580,845 | 3,104,456 1,886,800 
19380 ras tienda te Raat oe we Bees rab eas 30 332 | 36,007,146 | 2,657,059 1,802,095 
TQS Mes cen soe acc anaes el coats Rep mapas sree 30 326 | 33,377,786 | 2,379,558 1,564,945 
1932 Te atta ate Micmac Teterhaneter ere ial train 29 315 | 28,695,488 | 2,066,672 1,285,563 
1QS3 citer. to) Se hres Tate A Ee eile Sas ale ts 28 324 | 25,137,598 | 1,831,411 1,147,871 
1034 Ae Bkcacieas aa inunas carte ig ooha ales aeaenetics 26 295 | 20,976,498 | 1,548,848 986, 128 
1985 oo Nese notes yias ieee tts 27 321 | 20,891,669 | 1,534,739 1,065, 835 


18.—Race Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 
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Number 
$ of 

Province. Associ- 

ations. 
Quebeo nse Nicene eas node Ree Ava se aes « 5 
ODATIO Sea to nd ee wee 9 
Mam to baicaitens Sor. ciate ae oaetoon easter 2 
Saskatchewan sore ie cone rto ce asin 2 
Alberta socg ioe ei swine eter nelee tents 5 
British Colum biatty foc Sees ts as anne oe A 4 
Totals F0 Ae 27 


Number 
of Amounts 
Days Wagered. 
Racing. 
$ 
70 1,935,558 
126 | 13,128,240 
28 2,061, 294 
12 266, 093 
29 793,791 
56 2,706, 693 
321 | 20,891,669 


Pari- 
Mutuel Prize 
Receipts Money. 
Retained. 
$ $ 
144,105 162,400 
956, 410 585,800 
153,461 101,700 
19,979 21,050 
59,954 53,335 
200, 830 141,550 
1,534,739 1,065,835 
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Section 11.—The Tariff Board.* 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). It consists of three members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a member, 
and a Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 


The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act of 
1931. 

Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter on 
which the Minister of Finance desires information, in relation to any goods which, 
if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties 
of customs or excise. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry 
as to the effect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a 
given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which the 
consumer is protected from exploitation. 


It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
- fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance, and 
tabled in the House of Commons. ‘The principal commodities reported on are: 
wool textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless 
fasteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); dextrines; 
rabbit skins; brass, copper and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; coco- 
mats and mattings; hats and hoods; biscuits; and cork boards, slabs and planks. 
In the year 1936 reports were made on crude petroleum and its derivatives; the 
atitomobile industry; artificial silk yarns; paper-board containers; forged steel rolls; 
cotton yarns and farbrics, etc. 


Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 
made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to 
any class of goods. Under Order in Council the Board has authority and power, 
(1) to declare or find with respect to any importation whether any goods are “‘of a 
class or kind made or produced in Canada”; (2) to review the value for duty applied 
by the Customs to new or unused goods under provisions of Section 36 of the Customs 
Act and make its findings with regard thereto; (3) to determine and declare whether 
any and, if so, what drawback of Customs duty is payable under the provisions of 
Schedule B of the Customs Tariff. Findings of the Board on Appeals are published 
in the Canada Gazette. 


Section 12.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 


‘The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1935 (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V). It consists of three Commissioners one of whom 
is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commissioner. The 
Act provides that for the time being the members of the Tariff Board (see Section 11) 
shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Tariff 
Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner, re- 
spectively. ; 

‘Duties of the Commission consist of investigating and recommending the 
prosecution of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; 


* Contributed by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. : 
+ Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 
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— 


preparation of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the 
national trademark “Canada Standard” to commodities which conform to speci- 
fications established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints 
respecting unfair trade practices, and recommending the prosecution of offences 
against any Dominion law prohibiting unfair trade practices; the convening of 
conferences for the purpose of considering commercial practices prevailing in in- 
dustry, and determining what practices are unfair or undesirable in the interest of 
the industry or the public. 


Section 13.—The National Employment Commission. * 


In accordance with the National Employment Commission Act, 1936, the 
personnel of the National Employment Commission was appointed by the Dominion 
Government early in 1936 and the Commission held its first meeting on June 1, 
1936. Since that date the Commission, which is advisory in nature except where 
specific administrative duties may be allocated to it by the Governor in Council, 
has actively studied the various problems specified by the Act as coming within 
its purview, and has made its recommendations for action to the Government as 
decisions on specific problems were reached. 


Under the Act, the Commission was first instructed to carry out a national reg- 
istration and classification of unemployed persons in receipt of relief. This reg- 
istration was commenced in September, 1936, arrangements being made to receive 
monthly returns from that time. Two reports, summarizing the data collected, 
were tabled by the Minister of Labour in the House during the 1937 session and 
further information, as tabulated, will shortly form the basis of periodical reports 
for the information of the public. 

The Commission at the same time sent out a questionnaire for completion by 
employers; the Dominion Bureau of Statistics co-operated by making available its 
list of employers with more than fifteen employees each—this group covering about 
40 p.c. of all employees in the industrial field. The response received was almost 
complete and very thorough, and, from the answers received, a great deal of data 
valuable to the Commission is being obtained. 

Other problems of the Commission fall into two main categories, those dealing 
with re-employment measures, including public works programs, and those dealing 
with the administration of relief, e.g., as to conditions which should be attached to 
Dominion grants-in-aid to Provincial Governments, and as to co-ordination of 
governmental and voluntary measures for providing relief to unemployed persons. 
In both cases special consideration is indicated for problems affecting women and 
youth. 

Additionally, the Commission is specifically directed in the Act to report upon 
plans for the establishment of an apprenticeship system, and upon long-range plans 
of national development which might be used to ameliorate the effects of any future 
depression. The latter are now under consideration; the studies on apprenticeship 
have been completed and a report on this matter made to the Government. 

In the field of re-employment the Commission’s work has been aided by the 
general recovery which has taken place in primary and secondary industry, and 
therefore efforts were first directed to stimulating activities in two special fields :— 

First, in the residential construction field, for which purpose the Home Improve- 
ment Plan was launched late in 1936 (see page 475). This Plan is providing an 
accelerating stimulation to alterations, renovations, and repairs of all descriptions as 


* Contributed by Arthur B. Purvis, Chairman, National Employment Commission, Ottawa. 
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the months go on, not only from the proceeds of loans granted by the chartered 
banks under the Home Improvement Act, 1937, but to a much greater extent from 
cash expenditures and from loans privately secured from lending institutions by 
citizens who have been influenced towards home repair work by the wide publicity 
campaign instituted by the Commission in co-operation with industry. The 
effect on employment conditions in the building and allied trades has already been 
marked. Consideration has also been given by the Commission to co-operative 
efforts for low-rental housing measures designed primarily to assist those unable 
to pay an economic rent. 


Secondly, the Commission’s recommendation for an extended Farm Improve- 
ment and Employment Plan (whereby single unemployed men and women were 
placed on farms during the difficult winter months) was accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Ata relatively low cost 46,961 men and women were so placed in co-operation 
with the provinces during the winter of 1936-37. This was against comparative 
figures of 14,808 in 1933-34, 12,208 in 1934-35, and 14,020 in 1935-36, under some- 

what similar plans. 


Supplementary plans were instituted in several provinces providing additional 
employment for 6,784 persons unsuited to farm work. 


In the field of unemployment relief administration and co-ordination the 
Commission has made detailed recommendations to the Government which are 
now receiving consideration. Such recommendations look particularly to the 
avoidance of the indiscriminate granting of unemployment relief, and favour co- 
ordinated efforts to improve the degree of employability of those on relief by suitable 
and adequate training and reconditioning programs in various localities. The 
interests of youth and women have had special consideration in this connection. 


Section 14.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Year Book this chapter has been brought to a close 
with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows: the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey of Canada; the Topographical Survey; the 
Dominion Observatories. 


The three latter services were, up to the end of 1936, administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior but, as will be seen from the outline of Dominion legislation 
(under the heading ‘‘Civil Service’’) p. 1046, the newly-organized Department of 
Mines and Resources, which came into effect on Dec. 1, 1936, absorbed the old 
Departments of Mines, Interior, Indian Affairs, and Immigration. The Geodetic 
Survey and the Dominion Observatories administrations are continued as Divisions 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch of the new Department, but topographical 
survey work has been re-organized, the mapping work having been combined 
with the Hydrographic Service as a Division of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
and the topographical survey work taken over by the Pureau of Geology and 
Topography of the Mines and Geology Branch. 

The organization of the new Department of Transport (see p. 631) has made it 
advisable to recast the material of Chapter X VIII, pp. 630 to 729. 

The purpose of establishing the above-mentioned new Departments was to 
correlate the efforts of the staffs of such older Departments as had, in the course of 
time, acquired overlapping features, or which could be more economically adminis- 
tered under one head without impairing the usefulness of necessary services. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STA- 
TISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 

The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


On Sel Wi ae eae 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central — 


statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 


Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures, and judicial 
statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Waters and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (Exports and Imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, 
(10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics, and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 


The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical — 


system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has — 


carried them out to a considerable degree. 


The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country’as a 
“going concern’”’. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central ‘thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 


* A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 
has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness has only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the eco- 
nomic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.* The main Branches of the Bureau are as follows: I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Demography—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs, Animal and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures: VIII. 


‘External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation 


and Public Utilities; XI. Financial Statistics; XII. Judicial Statistics; XIII. Educa- 
tion Statistics; XIV. Census of Institutions; XV. General Statistics. The publica- 
tions of the several Branches are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. Price 10 cents. 


POPULATION— 


I. CENSUS— 

(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 

Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. In course of preparation. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin and Year of Immigration of the People—Cross- 
classified and classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, 
religion, language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. V._ Families, Dwellings and Earnings—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal 
condition, year of immigration, naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. In course of preparation. 

Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. In course of preparation. 

Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. 


* This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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POPULATION—continued. 
IT. CENSUS—continued. 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—T ype, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—T ype, movement of population, finances, inmates, age, 
sex, administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and 
Reformative Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizen- — 
ship, racial origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal 
condition, social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and ex- 
penditures. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural — 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres, — 
co- -operative marketing and purchasing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of such 
outstanding Canadian problems as Growth of Population in Canada; Age Dis- 
tribution of the Canadian People; Fertility of the Population; Origin, Language, 
Birthplace and Nationality of the Canadian People; Illiteracy and Educational 
Status; The Racial and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population since _ 
Confederation; The Canadian Family—Its Composition, Size and Condition from 
the Earliest Times; Housing and Rentals; Dependency; The Evolution and Present- « 
Day Significance of the Canadian Occupational Structure; Unemployment; The 
Population Basis of Agriculture; Official Life Tables; Graduated Tables; Proba- — 
bilities Referring to Occupations, Earnings, etc. 


AGRICULTURE.— 


Prince Edward Island—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 24 cents. 


Nova Scotia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


New Brunswick—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Quebec—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field 
crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Ontario—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Manitoba—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 26 cents. 


Saskatchewan—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 26 cents. 


Alberta—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of — 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


British Columbia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


(1) Popunation.—Preliminary Bulletins.—(1) to (3) Cities, Towns and Villages. (4) 
Ontario Villages. (5) Montreal Island. (6) Cities, Towns and Villages. (7) — 
Villages of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (8) Villages of Quebec. (9) Cities, © 
Towns and Villages. (10) Maritime Provinces by Federal Electoral Districts. | 
(11) Ontario by Federal Electoral Districts. (12) Prairie Provinces by Federal — 
Electoral Districts. (13) Quebec by Federal Electoral Districts. (14) British 
Columbia by Federal Electoral’ Districts; Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(15) Canada by Provinces. (16) Cities replacing Census Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
(17) Towns replacing Bulletins 1, 2, 3,5, 6and 9. Final Bulletins.—(1) New Bruns- 
wick. (II) Nova Scotia. (III) Manitoba. (IV) Canada by Provinces. (V) ~ 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I. CENSUS—continued. 
(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—continued. 
(1) Popunation—concluded. 
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Saskatchewan. (VI) Alberta. (VII) Quebec. (VIII) Ontario. (IX) British 
Columbia. (X) Prince Edward Island. (XI) Rural and Urban Population. 
(XII) Yukon and Northwest Territories. (XIIT) Cities, Towns and Villages in 
Canada, by Provinces. (XIV) Religions, by Provinces. (XV) Birthplaces, by 
Provinces. (XVI) Ages, by Provinces. (XVII) Conjugal Condition, by Provinces. 
(XVIII) School Attendance and Literacy, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in 
Canada, 1931. (XX) Population of Canada, 1931, by Provinces, Electoral Districts 
and Subdistricts. (X XI) Population of Canada, 1931, by Religious Denominations. 
(XXII) Population of Canada, 1931, by Racial Origins. (X XIIT) Immigrants by 
Years of Arrival in Canada. (X XV) Number and Percentage of Single, Married, 
Widowed or Divorced of the Total Population, by Sex and Provinces, 1911, 1921, 
and 1931. (X XVI) Age Distribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, 1931. (X XVII) Immigrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of 
Birth, Province of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the 
Foreign Born, 1931. (XXVIII) Gainfully Employed ‘Ten Years of Age and Over, 
Classified According to Occupation and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. 
(X XIX) Birthplace of the Population Classified According to Nativity of Parents 
for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXX) Canadians and other Nationals. (XX XT) 
Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XXXII) Literacy, Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population 
Ten Years of Age and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for 
Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXV) Religious De- 
nominations by Racial Origins, 1931. (XXXVI) Gainfully Employed Ten Years 
of Age and Over by Industry and Sex for Canada and the Provinces, and for Cities 
of 30,000 and Over, 1981. (XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year Age Groups 
for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1931. (XX XVIII) 
Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial Age Groups, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and 
Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XX-XIX) Houses and Dwellings. (XL) Population of 
the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Quebec, and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, 
Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, Census of 1931. 
(XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Employed by Race, Oc- 
cupation and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking Gaelic. 
(XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully Oc- 
cupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) Birth- 
places of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1931. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females, 
Fifteen Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. UNEMPLOY- 
ment AMONG WacE-EARNERS.—(I) Saint John, N.B.; (II) Winnipeg, Man.; (III) 
Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) Vancouver, B.C.; (VI) Hamilton, Ont.; 
(VII) Calgary, Alta.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; (IX) Montreal, Que. 


Aaricutturs.—Preliminary. Bulletins —(1) Number of Occupied Farms, by 
Counties or Census Divisions, 1931 and 1921: and the Number of Vacant or Aban- 
doned Farms, 1931. Preliminary Acreage:—(1) Prince Edward Island; (2) New 
Brunswick; (3) Saskatchewan; (4) Manitoba; (5) British Columbia; (6) Ontario; 
(7) Nova Scotia; (8) Quebec; (9) Alberta; (10) Canada. Live Stock by Counties:— 
(11) Prince Edward Island; (12) Nova Scotia; (13) New Brunswick. (14) Ontario 
Preliminary Acreage, by Counties. (15) Manitoba Live Stock, by Census Divisions. 
(16) New Brunswick Preliminary Acreage, by Counties. (17) Alberta Live Stock, 
by Census Divisions. (18) Saskatchewan Live Stock; by Census Divisions. (19) 
British Columbia Live Stock, by Federal Electoral Districts. (20) Quebee Live 
Stock, by Counties. (21) Ontario Live Stock, by Counties. Farm Holdings, by 
Size, for Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Farm Facilities, by Provinces. 
Total Number of Farms, Farm Tenure, Farm Acreage, Farm Values, Mortgage 
Debt and Farm Expenses, by Provinces. Farms Reporting Live Stock, by Kinds 
and Total Number of Animals Reported for Each Kind. Area and Yield of Field 


Crops, 1930 and 1920:—(22) Prince Edward Island; (23) Nova Scotia; (24) New 


Brunswick; (25) Ontario; (26) Quebec. Live Stock on Farms by Provinces. ‘Tenure 
of Farm Lands, by Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Number of Farm 
Workers, Weeks and Cost of Hired Labour, 1930. Fruit Trees on Farms, by Pro- 
vinces, 1931 and 1921. Vegetables:—Area in 1931 and Area, Production and Value 
in 1930, by Provinces. Final Bulletins —Animal Products on Farms, by Counties— 
(1) Prince Edward Island; (II) Nova Scotia; (II1) New Brunswick; (IV) Manitoba; 
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Sw i Get eS, 


POPULATION—concluded. 


I. CENSUS—concluded. ; 
(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. u 


(V) Saskatchewan; (VI) Alberta; (VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British 
Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, by Counties—(X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) — 
Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; (XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; 
(XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; (XVII) Ontario; (XVIII) Quebec. 
(XIX) Tenure, Farm Values, Farm Facilities and Mortgage Debt, 1931, and Farm 
Expenses for 1930, by Counties or Census Divisions. (XX) Stock Sold Alive, 
Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on 
Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census Divisions. (X XI) Pure-Bred Live Stock on q 
Farms and Elsewhere, 1931. (XXII) Fruit Trees, 1931, Maple Products, 1931, — 
Fruit Production and Value, 1930. (XXIII) Greenhouse and Hothouse Establish- _ 
ments on Farms and Elsewhere, by Provinces, 1931, 1921. (XXIV) Forest Pro- ~ 
ducts of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1930. (XXV) Condition of — 
Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. (X XVI) Area of Field Crops, 
by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


(C) Bulletins of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 


Preliminary Bulletins —(I) Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (II) 
Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (III) Population of Certain - 
Cities, Towns and Villages and Electoral Districts. (IV) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts, Towns and Villages. (V) Number of Occupied and of ‘‘Vacant’’ 

or ‘‘Abandoned”’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. (V1) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (VII) Area under Field Crops 

in 1986 in Certain Electoral Districts. (VIII) Population of Certain Electoral 
Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (IX) Population of Rural Municipalities _ 
in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (X) Population of | 
Certain Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (XI) Number of 
Occupied and of ‘‘Abandoned”’ or ‘‘Vacant’’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. 
(XII) Population of Certain Electoral Districts, Rural Municipalities, Cities. 
Towns and Villages. (XIII) Population of Electoral Districts in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIV) Preliminary Announcement of 
Unemployment and Employment among Wage-Earners, in Cities and Towns of — 
5,000 Population and Over. (XV) Area under Field Crops in the Prairie Provinces 
1936 and 1931. (XVI) Number of Live Stock on Farms on June 1, 1936, in the 
Prairie Provinces. (XVII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and _ 
Employment among Wage-Harners in Urban Centres of 1,000 to 5,000 Population. 
(XVIII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and Employment among 
Wage-Earners in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIX) 
Number of Farms in the Prairie Provinces by Census Divisions. Final Bulletin.— 
Population by Townships, Rural and Urban, by Census Divisions, Ages, Sex, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Official Language, Immigration, 
School Attendance, Literacy. 


(D) Reports of the Census of Institutions:— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1935. (2) Directory of Hospitals, 1935. 
(3) Report on Penitentiaries and Reformatories, 1936. (4) Report on Charitable 
Institutions, 1936. (5) Report on Tuberculosis Institutions, 1936. 


III. VITAL STATISTICS. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price $1; 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Preliminary Quarterly 
Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages registered in Cities; Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 
1926; Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Manual of the In- 
ternational List of Causes of Death, Revision of 1929; Special Report on Mortality 
in Canada from Cerebral Hemorrhage and Certain Diseases of the Heart, Arteries 4 
and Kidneys, 1921-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada According to Place — 
of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality from Tuberculosis in Canada 
According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births in Canada 
According to Place of Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Specia! Report on Mortality 
in Canada, 1921-32; Handbook on Death Registration and Certification, containing 
International List of Causes of Death. 


i 
II], INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION, 
% 
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PRODUCTION— 


I. ANNUAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


Including and differentiating gross and net—(1) Primary Production (agriculture, 
fishing, furs, forestry and mining), (2) Secondary Production, or General Manu- 
factures, Custom and Repair, and Construction, and (3) Provincial and Per Capita 
Analyses, Explanation of Method, Price 15 cents. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


(1) Agricultural Production—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Index. 
Price, $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical data relating to agri- 
culture. Containsreportsonagricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—estimates 
of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—value of farm lands—wages of 
farm help—number and values of farm live stock and poultry—statistics of fruit 
and floriculture—dairying—tobacco—hives and honey—maple syrup and sugar— 
clover and grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary 
of value of agricultural production—index numbers of agricultural prices, yields and 
values—international agricultural statistics). Table of Contents and Index of 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics:—(a) Canadian Trade in F'arm Products, 1926-27; (b) The 
Fertilizer Trade in Canada; (c) Farm Expenditures in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
1934; (d) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1926-85. Advance Summaries of Agricultural 
Statistics. Telegraphic Crop Reports (between June 1 and Sept. 1, weekly for the 
Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the rest of Canada). Agricultural 
Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts. Annual Fruit Statistics. Advance 
Summaries on Fruit Conditions, Yields, etc. Handbook of Instructions to Crop 
Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Statistics. M7imeographed 
Reports, Annual: Field Crop Acreages and Live Stock Numbers at June 1. Crop 
Reports—released on dates listed in the Crop-Reporting Program covering: (a) 
Intentions to Plant Field Crops; (b) Winter-killing and Spring Condition of Fall 
Wheat, Fall Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of Spring Seeding; 
(d) Acreage, Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field Crops. Fruit 
and Vegetables—condition reports, estimates of production and value. (See also 
Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 


(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (b) Preliminary Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 28 cents; 
(c) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain 
Statisties—(Weekly report on grain supplies and movements); (e) Canadian Milling 
Statistics—(Monthly); (f) List of Mills with Capacity; (g)'The Grain Situation in 
Argentina—(Monthly); (h) The Production and Distribution of Canadian Grains 
and Seeds—(1) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed; (i) World Trade in Barley; 
(j) World Shipments of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 1926-27 to 1931-32; (k) World ‘Trade 
in Wheat, Price 25 cents; (1) The Routing of Canadian Grain for Export; (m) Salient 
Features in the Grain Situation in Canada; (n) Trends in World Wheat Acreage, 
with graphic appendix. 


(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Reports on Cold Storage Holdings 
in Canada (1) Meat and Fish, (2) Dairy and Poultry Products, (3) Apples, Pears, 
Small Fruits, and Vegetables; (c) Monthly Reports on Stocks of Butter, Cheese, 
and Eggs in the Principal Cities of Canada; (d) Monthly Estimates of Production 
of Butter and Cheese; (e) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, Poultry, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs; (f) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of Canada; 
(g) Annual Survey of Live Stock and Poultry at Dec. 1; (h) Annual Summary of 
Cold Storage Holdings; (i) The Dairy Situation in Canada. 


(4) Other—Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports and imports). Annual Summary of Sugar Reports. Annual 
Report on Commercial Tobacco Production. Annual Report on the Agricultural 
Situation and Outlook (published in co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture) with Supplements as follows: (a)'The Potato Situation in Hastern Canada, 
1935; (b) Production Trends and Policies in Agriculture, 1936; and (c) Charts, 1937. 
Report of the Conference on Agricultural Statistics, Ottawa, Mar. 30-April 2. 


Ill. Furs. 


Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 35 cents. Advance Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual bulletin on the Production of Raw 
Furs (comprising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), Price 
25 cents. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


IV. FISHERIES. 
Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics, Price 85 cents. Advance Bulletins of Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 15 cents; New Brunswick, Price 15 cents; Quebec, Price 15 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces: and Yukon, Price 15 cents; British Columbia, Price 16 cents; 
Canada, Price 26 cents. 


V. FORESTRY. ; 
Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 

etc.), Price 18 cents. 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, 
Section VII, Subsection (5).] 


VI. Minerat Propuction (MINING AND METALLURGY). 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
(6) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals—reports on gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, copper, petroleum, gypsum, coal, cement, lime, clay, 
salt, asbestos, feldspar, etc.— Yearly subscription 50 cents per report; (d) Preliminary 
Estimate of Canada’s Mineral Production, Price 10 cents. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 26 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year; 
(c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 25 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining, silver- 
lead-zinc mining, and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, 
cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc), Price 26 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry (including Canadian and world production of nickel), Price 
25 cents.. The Copper-Mining Industry (including Canadian and world production 
of copper), Price 10 cents. Metals of the Platinum Group, Price 10 cents. The 
Production of Miscellaneous Metals (including antimony, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite lithium, manganese, mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, tin, 
titanium, tungsten), Price 16 cents. The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 15 cents. The complete Mining Series of Reports, with the exception 
of Coal, Price $4. 


Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents, Asbestos, Price 10 cents; Feldspar and Quartz, 
Price 10 cents; Gypsum, Price 10 cents; Iron Oxides, Price 10 cents; Mica, Price 10 
cents, Natural Gas, Price 10 cents; Petroleum, Price 18 cents; Salt, Price 10 cents; 
Talc and Soapstone, Price 10 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals (including 
actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, magnesitic-dolomite, 
magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, phosphate, silica brick, 
sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur—pyrites), Price 16 cents. 


Structural Materials—Cement, Price 10 cents; Clay and Clay Products, Price 15 cents; 
Lime, Price 10 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 10 cents; Stone, Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, 
Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] All Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical reports (including 
reports under groups (6), (7), (8), and (9), pp. 1061-1062), Price $10 per year. 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 cents. 
Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 20 
cents. Also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities; Alphabetical List of 
Products (annual report); Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; 
Consumption of Luxuries (annual report); Stocks and Consumption of Unmanu- 
factured Tobacco (quarterly reports). 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report of Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and 
Miscellaneous Foods; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation (including canning, 
evaporating and preserving, and pickles, sauces, vinegar and cider); (c) Flour and 


a 

: 
d 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


VII. ManvuracturEs—continued. 
(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—concluded. 


Grist-Mill Products; (d) Bread and Other Bakery Products; (e) Biscuits and 
Confectionery, including Cocoa and Chocolate; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (g) 
Liquors, Distilled; (h) Liquors, Malt; (7) Liquors, Vinous; (j) Rubber Goods and 
Rubber Boots and Shoes; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods; (1) Sugar Refineries; 
(m) Tobacco Products; (n) Linseed and Soya Bean Oil; (o) The Canned Foods 
Industry; (p) Ice Cream; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables (preliminary); (r ) 
Barley and Its Production; (s) Mixed Feed Trade in Canada; (t) Stocks of Un- 
manufactured Tobacco on Hand (quarterly report). 


(3 


— 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. . Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Leather Tanneries, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, Leather Belting, Boot and Shoe 
Findings, Leather, Price 25 cents; (d) Leather Boots and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (e) 
Leather Gloves and Mitts, Price 10 cents; (f ) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing, Price 26 cents. 
Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Production, Price 50 cents per year. Monthly 
bulletin on Concentrated Milk Products, Price 50 cents per year. 


[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.] 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 60 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, 
thread and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and 
woollen goods, n.e.s.); (c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s Factory; (e) 
Clothing, Women’s, Factory; (f ) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods; 
(h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (i) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (j) Cordage, 
Rope and Twine; (k) Corsets; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning 
and Laundry Work; (n) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles; (o) Awnings, Tents and 
Sails; (p) Production and Consumption of Raw Wool in Canada, 1931; (q) Con- 
sumption of Wool, Topsand Yarns, 1932. 


(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—Annual Reports, Price 25 cents each: (a) The 
Lumber Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries; 
(d) Paper-Using Industries. Annual bulletins: (a2) The Lumber Industry, Price 
25 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial), 
Price 25 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 20 cents. Annual Preliminary 
Reports on Wood-Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, 
Price 20 cents; (b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 16 cents; (c) Furniture, Price 
15 cents; (d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs and 
Vehicle Supplies, Price 15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and 
Caskets, Price 10 cents; (h) Sporting Goods, Price 10 cents; (i) Boat Building, 
Price 10 cents; (j) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; (k) Handles, 
Spools and Woodturning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; (m) Ex- 
celsior, Price 10 cents; (n) Charcoal Manufacture, Price 10 cents; (0) Beekeepers’ and 
Poultrymen’s Supplies, Price 10 cents; (p) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries, 
Price 10 cents. Annual Preliminary Reports on Paper- Using Industries: (a) Printing 
and Publishing, Price 25 cents; (b) Printing and Bookbinding, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Lithographing, Price 10 cents; (d) Engraving, Electrotyping and Stereotyping, 
Price 10 cents; (e) Trade Composition, Price 10 cents; (f) Paper Boxes and Bags, 
Price 15 cents; (g) Blueprinting, Price 10 cents; (h) Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; 
(i) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. The Printing Trades [combining 
(a), (b), (ce), (d), (e), and (f)], Price 15 cents. Monthly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing 
Production, Price 60 cents per year; (b) Asphalt Roofing Sales, Price 50 cents per year; 
(c) Rigid Insulating Board, Price 50 cents per year. Lumber Industry Series, 
Price 50 cents; Wood-Using Industries Series, Price $1-50; Paper-Using Industries 
Series, Price $1-75. Subscription price for all Forestry Branch publications $3. 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry—(a) Primary 
Iron and Steel, Price 15 cents; (b) Castings and Forgings, Price 15 cents; (c) Boilers, 
Tanks and Engines, Price 10 cents; (d) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 
15 cents; (e) Automobile Parts and Accessories, Price 15 cents; (f) Automobile Sta- 
tistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 10 cents; (h) Wire 
and Wire Goods, Price 15 cents; (i) Sheet Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (j) Hard- 
ware and Tools, Price 10 cents; (k) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, Price 10 
cents; (Ll) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, Price 10 cents; (m) Machinery, 
Price 15 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 10 cents; (0) Iron and Steel and Their Products 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on the production of pig 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 


VII. Manvuracturres—concluded. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Norre.—For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading 


Iron and Steel and Their Products—concluded. 


iron, steel, washing machines, cream separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized 
sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, ete. Monthly 
Reports: (a) Pig Iron, Steel, and Ferro Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b) Automobile 
Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year. 


Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 10 cents; (6) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 15 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 18 cents; (d) Jewellery and 


Silverware, Price 18 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 25 cents; Pe 


(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 10 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 15 cents; (h) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 


(final summary), Price 10 cents. Quarterly reports on production and sales of radio © 
sets, Price 50 cents per year. Quarterly reports on sales of storage batteries, Price — 
50 cents per year. Commodity bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, — 
vacuum cleaners, electric motors and generators, electric transformers, incandescent — 


lamps, ete. 


Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 


bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- — 
erals—(a) Aerated Waters, Price 16 cents; (6) The Asbestos Mining Industry and * 


the Asbestos Products Industry, Price 15 cents; (c) Cement, Price 10 cents, (d) 
Cement Products, Price 10 cents; (e) Coke and Gas, Price 15 cents: (f) Glass (blown, 
cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 10 cents; (g) Lime, Price 10 cents; (h) Petroleum 


Products, Price 25 cents; (1) Clay Products, Price 16 cents; (7) Salt, Price 10 cents; — 


(k) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 10 cents; (1) Stone (primary, monumental, and orna-— 


mental), Price 25 cents; (m) Abrasives, Price 15 cents; (n) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 


Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes—gypsum products—mica products— — 


non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. Non-Metallic Mineral Products — 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Special Report on the Consumption of Coke in | 
Canada, Price 10 cents. Monthly Report on Coke Statistics, Price 50 cents per year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins — 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products—(a) Coal Tar — 


Distillation, Price 10 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalies and Salts, Price 10 cents; (c) Com- — 
pressed Gases, Price 10 cents; (d) Explosives, Ammunition and Fireworks, Price 


Ol 


10 cents; (e) Fertilizers, Price 10 cents; (f) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prepar-— 


ations, Price 15 cents, (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, Price 15 cents; (h) Soaps, 


Cleaning Preparations and Washing Compounds, Price 15 cents; (i) Toilet Pre-@ 


parations, Price 15 cents; (7) Inks, Price 10 cents; (k) Adhesives, Price 10 cents; (1) 


Polishes and Dressings, Price 10 cents; (m) Wood Distillation, Price 10 cents; (n) 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds—cellulose products— 


insecticides—sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches—dyes and colours—_ 


chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 10 cents. Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade 


in Canada, Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium ‘4 
Sulphate, etc. Special Report—Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada, as © 


of July 1, 1932, Price 50 cents. Special Report on the Consumption of Chemicals 
in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1934 and 1935, Price 25 cents. 


Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops; (6) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs, and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Bed 
Springs and Mattresses. 


‘*Publie Utilities’’. 


VIII. Construction. 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record, Price $1 per year. Annual Report, © 


The Construction Industry in Canada, Price 25 cents. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing — 


(2) 


ES ol ot Pe nee! 


4 
i 
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‘| 


summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, — 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 4 


and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fisca! year ended | 
Mar. 31. Price 26 cents. 


/ 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (EXPORTS AND IMPORTS)—concluded. 


(3) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. Price 50 cents. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report.) 


(4 
(5 


= 


Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year. Price 25 cents. 


— 


Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters). Price $2 per year. 


(6) Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months). 
Price $1 per year. ' 


(7) Monthly bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months); 
(b) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month); (c) Summary of Canada’s 
Exports (for latest month); (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for 
latest month and accrued period); (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period); (f) Canada’s Monthly Trade 
Trends (by months and accrued period); (g) Canada’s Monthly Trade Trends 
with Empire Countries (by months and accrued period); (h) Canada’s Monthly 
Trade Trends with Foreign Countries (by months and accrued period). 


(8) Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (b) Imports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fer- 
tilizers; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (2) Imports of Lumber; 
(7) Exports of Lumber; (k) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (m ) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (7) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (s) Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (¢) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (u) 
Imports and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v) Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp 
and Paper; (w) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (z) Imports of Rubber and 
Products; (y) Exports of Rubber and Products; (2) Imports of Sheet Metal Products 
(aa) Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (bb) Imports of Vehicles (of iron); 
(cc) Imports and Exports of Wire; (dd) Imports and Exports of Soap; (ee) Imports 
and Exports of Fresh Fruits; (ff) Imports and Exports of Fresh Vegetables; (gg ) 
Imports and Exports of Pickles and Canned Vegetables; (hh) Imports and Exports 
of Canned and Preserved Fruits; (ii) Imports and Exports of Animals, Living, 
Price $1 per year for imports and exports of one commodity; $5 per year for all the above 
commodity bulletins. 


(9) Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (6b) 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in ae 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Reraw anp WuHotesaLte TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under Report of the Seventh 
Census, p. 1056): 


Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 


Statistics of Retail and Wholesale Trade. 


Preliminary Bulletins, annual (mimeographed)—(a) Retail trade of cities with a 
population of 10,000 and over, showing number of establishments, kinds of 
business, types of operation, employees, wages, sales, etc.; (b) Wholesale trade 
of cities with a population of 20,000 and over; (c) Food Chains in Canada. Price 


10 cents each. 


Final Reports (mimeographed )—(a) Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, Price 
25 cents, and for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, and British Columbia, Price 10 cents each; (b) Wholesale Trade in 
Canada and the Provinces, Price 10 cents; (c) Food Chains in Canada, Price 
25 cents; (d) Retail Chains in Canada, Price 25 cents; (e) Miscellaneous Results 
of Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, Price 10 cents; (f) 
Motion Picture Theatres in Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Sales of Manufacturers’ 
Outlets, Price 10 cents; Gross Margins in Retail Trade, Price 10 cents. 
Complete Merchandising Series of Reports for one year, Price $1. 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 


Final Reports (printed )—Retail trade for the Dominion and the provinces, showing 
number ot establishments, kinds of business, types of operation, full- time and 
part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit 
sales, forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details 
for cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business, and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and in- 
corporated places with populations of 1,000 and over. Retail Trade, Canada, 
Price 50 cents; Ontario, Price 50 cents; Quebec, Price 50 cents; similar reports — 
for each of the other provinces, Price 25 cents. Reports on wholesale trade x 
similar in form and scope to the retail series. Wholesale Trade in Canada, — 
Price 25 cents; similar reports for each of the five economic divisions of the _ 
country, Price 25 cents. Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. X—comprises the mer- 
chandising statistics contained in the retail series together with an analysis 
of results and special tables showing commodity sales; Vol. XI—comprises 
(1) statistics on retail services contained in the retail trade series, (2) all sta- 
tistics on wholesale trade, (3) special sections dealing with retail chains, hotels, 
and distribution of sales of manufacturing plants, (4) analysis of results. Price— — 
Cloth, $1; Paper, 75 cents for each volume. 


Monthly Reports—Changes in the Value of Retail Sales; Changes in the Value of — 
Wholesale Sales; Sales and Purchases of Securities between Canada and Other — 
Countries; New Motor Vehicle Sales for Canada and the Provinces; Financing ~ 
of Automobile Sales. Price $1 per annum for each publication; the two last-named _ 
may be had together for $1-50. nh 


Special Reports—A Decade of Retail Trade, 1923-1933 (estimated sales by provinces — 
and by kind-of-business groups carried back to 1923 and extended to 1933); 
Comparative figures for chain stores; Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929- 
1935 (monthly reports on retail trade summarized, corrections applied to allow 
for differences in number of business days and for seasonal variations). Weekly _ 
Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1935— _ 
Average weekly earnings for male and female employees shown by provinces ~ 
and for selected kinds of business. Distribution of employees to show per- — 
centages of total number receiving various weekly amounts, Price 26 cents. 4 


2. Prices STATISTICS. 


Annual Report—Report on Prices and Price Indexes in Canada, in the British ~ 
Empire, and in Foreign Countries (dealing with exchange and currency, security — 
prices—common stocks, preferred stocks, mining stocks—bond yields, U.S. _ 
common stocks, prices and index numbers of street car rates, hospital charges, 
manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates—and import 
and export prices and valuations). Price 25 cents. Preliminary Summary of 
Price Movements, 1935. 


Quarterly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in | 
Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries. Price 25 cents per year. ; 


Monthly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale and Retail Prices in Canada— 
Security Prices—Exchange Rates. Price $1 per year. 


Weekly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of Common a 
Stock Prices and Long Term Bond Yields; Index Numbers of Mining Stock 3 
Prices. Price $1-50 per year. 


Special Reports—Housing Accommodation of the Canadian People. Price 25 cents. 


The complete Prices Series of reports, Price $2. 


3. RECORD OF BRANCH PLANT DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA. 


Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. Bulletin on Branch | 
and Subsidiary Industries in Canada. Price 10 cents. 4 


4, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CAPITAL MOVEMENTS, ETC. 


Annual Bulletins—Estimation of the Invisible Items in Canada’s Trade Balance 
(Receipts and Payments for Interest, Freight, Insurance, Non-Commercial — 
Remittances, Government Expenditures, Capital Movements, Capital of © 
Immigrants and Emigrants, etc.), Price 25 cents. 

All publications of the Internal Trade Branch, Price $5. 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Report, Price 26 cents. 
Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, Expenses, Incomes, and Operating Sta- 
tistics, Price 60 cents; (b) Freight Traffic of Railways, Price 50 cents. Weekly 
Reports: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight, Price $1.50 per year; Special Report: 
Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Ezxpress.—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 25 cents. 
(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 25 cents. 
(4) Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 


(5) Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, Price 25 cents; 
(b) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics, Price 50 cents. Special Report: Waterways 
of Canada, Price 25 cents. 


(6) Electrical Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Electric Energy Generated, Price 50 cents. 


(7) Motor Vehicles.—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
~ (b) Highways—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, 
and Expenditures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 25 cents. 


FINANCE— 


Tur Pusiic Dest or CANADA, DoMINION, PROVINCIAL AND Monica, Price 25 cents. 


PROVINCIAL PuBLic FINANCE. 
(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments.—(a) 1921 to 1934, including special 
Summaries and Analyses (1923, 1924, and 1927-31, out of print); (b) Bonded 
Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 1916 to 1931. 


MuUNICIPAL FINANCE. 
(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns.—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (6) 1925 to 1934. (1925 and 1928 out of print); 
(c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 1919; (d) Urban 
Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; (e) Urban Muni- 
cipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 5,000, 1922. 


(2) Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1934. 


(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 
1934 (1919-23 out of print). 


(4) Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts —Historical Analysis, 1913-34. 


Crvit Service STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924; (Special Report—out of print); (b) Numbers of Personnel and 
ronaty Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 
1935-36. 


JUSTICE— 


1. Criminal Statistics —Annual Report, Price 50 cents. (Covers convictions, sentences, 
prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions. ) 


2. Juvenile Delinquency—Annual bulletin, Price 10 cents. 


: Ss 
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EDUCATION— 


(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. (Published yearly since 1921.) Includes 
the following: (a) Provincially-controlled schools; (6) Universities and colleges; — 
(c) Private schools; (d) Schools for Indians; (e) Directory of education organiza-— 
tions of provincial or Dominion scope; (f) Bibliography of Canadian studies in ; 
education (since 1929); (g) Index of Canadian education periodicals (since 1934). 


(2) Survey of Canadian Libraries. (Biennial, 1931, 1933, 1935.) 
(3) Cost of Education. (A series of five bulletins, 1934-35.) 
(4) Civic Playgrounds, 1934: School Playgrounds in Canadian Cities, 1934. 


(5) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. (A study of the Census of 1921 with 
supplementary data. Under revision on basis of the Census of 1931.) 


(6) Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics. (First held — 
October, 1920; Second held October, 1936.) 


GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Pea gece Industries, etc., Price 15 cents; Income Assessed for Income War Tax@ 
rice 18 cents. : 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment (with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries). Price $1 per year. 


(3) Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 


(4) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts’ 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 
(5) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price $1 per year— | 
A statistical summary with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents—Twelve Years of the Economic | 
Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business — 
in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, — 
1919-33. Business Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year 
(monthly), Price $1 per year. t 


(6) Divorce.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. | 
(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. | 
(8) Tourist Trade-—Annual Report, Price 26 cents. * 


(9) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A | 
statistical study of their social and economic condition since Confederation, Price — 
50 cents. | 


(10) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A sta-— 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price &0 cents. ; 


(11) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 
61-60. ; 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological | 
formation; seismology; flora; fauna, natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
II. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada, 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Resources and Fur Pro- 
duction. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Power. — 
XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. 
Internal Trade. XVIII. Transportation and Communications (government 
control over transportation and communications; steam railways; electric rail- 
ways; express companies; road transportation; waterways; air navigation; 
wire communications; wireless communications; the post office; the press). 
XIX. Labour and Wages. XX. Prices. XXI. Public Finance (Dominion ' 
public finance; provincial public finance; municipal public finance; national © 
wealth and income). XXII. Currency and Banking: Miscellaneous Commercial 
Finance. XXIII. Insurance (and Government annuities). XXIV, Commercial | 
Failures. XXV. Education. XXVI. Public Health and Related Institutions. 
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GENERAL—concluded. 
(11) The Canada Year Book.—concluded. 


XXVII. Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Ad- 
ministration (public lands; national defence; public works, etc.). DP ee @ 
Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. 
XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion legislation; principal events of the 
year; extracts from the Canada Gazette, re official appointments, commissions, 
etc.). Appendix. . 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920 (English only), 1921, 1924, 1925, 1926 (English 
only), 1927, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 (English only), 1934-35, and 1936, are available.) 


(12) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(Published annually), Price 25 cents. 


(13) The Daily News Bulletin —A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 


(14) The Weekly News Bulletin.—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(15) A Fact a Day about Canada.—A monthly compilation of the daily broadcast over the 
” Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s National Network of “‘A Fact a Day about 
Canada from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics”. Price 26 cents a year. 


N.B.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau (with the exception 
of news bulletins) may be obtained for a special rate of $15 per annum. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 

Canada, 1927—R..8.C., 1927.) 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.— Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit 
and Honey (24-25 Geo. V, c. 18); Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding 
Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal 
Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) 
(36); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar Industry (20-21 Geo. V, c. 30); Agricultural 
Pests Control (5); Natural Products Marketing (24-25 Geo. V, c. 57); Hay and Straw In- 
spection (23-24 Geo. V, c. 26); Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (25-26 Geo. V, c. 23); Fruit, 
Vegetables and Honey (25-26 Geo. V, c. 62). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. oT): 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended 1932, c. 40. 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (24-25 Geo. V, ce. 24); Bank of Canada (24-25 Geo. V, 
ec. 43 and 1 Edw. VIII, c. 22); Bankruptcy (11) and (21-22 Geo. V, ce. 17 and 18, and 22-23 
Geo. V, c. 39); Bills of Exchange (16) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian 
Farm Loan (66) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 46 and 25-26 Geo. V, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s 
Loan (25-26 Geo. V, c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (25-26 Geo. V, ¢. 3); 
Canadian National Railways Loan (1 Edw. VIII, c. 27); Civil Service Superannuation (24); 
Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (23-24 Geo. V, c. 36); Consolidated Revenue and Audit 
(21-22 Geo. V, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (21-22 
Geo. V, c. 48); Exchange Fund (25-26 Geo. V, c. 60); Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement (24-25 
Geo. V, ¢. 53 and 25-26 Geo. V, cc. 20 and 61); Federal District Commission (17 Geo. V, ¢. 55); 
Dominion Housing (25-26 Geo. V, c. 58); Interest (102); Old Age Pensions (156) and (21-22 
Geo. V, c. 42); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) 
and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 39); Special War Revenue (179) and (23-24 Geo. V, c. 50; 24-25 Geo. V, 
ce. 42)—(in part); Gold Export (22-23 Geo. V, c. 33 and 25-26 Geo. V, c. 21); Tariff Board 
(21-22 Geo. V, c. 55); Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered by the Department, 
but under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); 
Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities (184). 
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Fisheries.—Fisheries (42, 1932, asamended 1934, c. 6, and 1935, c. 5); Fish Inspection (72); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77, as amended, 1934, c. 38, and 1935, c. 31, so far as it relates to 
fish and shellfish) ; Deep-Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) 
1937; Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43, in part); The Fisheries 
Research Board Act, 1937, is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.—Department of Insurance (22-23 Geo. V, c. 45); Canadian and British — 
Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46, as amended 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 
1936, c. 18; and 1937, c. 5); Foreign Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47, asamended — 
1934, c. 36); Loan Companies (28, as amended 1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29, as amended — 
1931, c. 57); Civil Service Insurance (23). 


Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). The following Acts, while not regularly administered by the Department, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice: Canada Evidence (59); Marriage and 
Divorce (127); Tobacco Restraint (199); Debts due the Crown (17 Geo. V. c. 51); Juvenile 
Delinquents (19-20 Geo. V, c.46); Administration of Justice in the Yukon (19-20 Geo. V, c. 62); 
Divorce (Ontario, 1930), (20-21 Geo, V, c. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (20-21 Geo. V, c. 15). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). [ 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Office Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (1931, asamended 1934, ¢.9); Vocational _ 
Education (21-22 Geo. V, c.59); Government Annuities (7 as amended by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 33); 
Combines, 1937; White Phosphorous Matches (128); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour, 1935 
(25-26 Geo. V, c. 39); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. V, c. 1); Unemployment and 
Farm Relief, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58) and Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance, 
1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 18); Relief, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36); Relief, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 18); 
Relief, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, c. 15); Relief, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 13); Unemployment Relief 
and Assistance, 1936 (1 Edw. VIII, c. 15); Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance, 
1937; National Employment Commission, 1936 (1 Edw. VIII, c. 7). 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (11-12 Geo. V, ce. 10); Ex- 
plosives (62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); 
Seed Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95): 
Indian Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordn- 
ance and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Lands 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (17, Geo. V, c. 37); An Act respecting certain debts due the Crown (17 _ 
Geo. V, c. 51); Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (18-19 Geo. V, c. - 
32); An Act respecting Water Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (19-20 Geo. V, 
c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 3); Manitoba Natural Resources (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 29); National Parks (20-21 Geo. V, c. 33); Railway Belt and Peace River Block 
(20-21, Geo. V, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 41); Refunds — 
(Natural Resources) (22-23 Geo. V, c. 35). q 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (18-19 Geo. 
V, ¢. 7); Ss. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (3); Air Force; 
Visiting Forces, British Commonwealth, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions: Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (20-21 Geo. V, c. 48, and 
Amendments); Pension (157 and Amendments); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (10-11 Geo. 
V, c. 54, and Amendments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Canadian 
Pension Commission. National Health: Department of Pensions and National Health 
(Part IT) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); 
Canada Shipping (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (24-25 Geo. V, c. 44); Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (19-20 Geo. V, c. 49 and Amendments); Food and 
Drugs (including Honey) (76 and Amendments). 


I! 


_ preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 
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Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (3-4 Geo. V, c. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular 
Traffic on Dominion Property (20-21 Geo. V, c. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (24-25 Geo. V, c. 33).as amended; Naturalization (138); 
Patents (25-26 Geo. V, c. 32); Copyright (82) as amended; Unfair Competition (22-23 Geo. V, 
c. 38); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) 
as amended; Trade Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (23-24 Geo. V,c. 36); 
Canadian Nationals (21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (24-25 Geo. V, c. 
25); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, c. 5); Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Inland 


' Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40, 19-20 Geo. V, 


c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian Coal 

used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal (20-21 

aoe ug Cc. 1 Water Meters (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (25-26 
GOV 7-Ce Do) ie 


_._ Transport.—Canada Shipping, 1934 (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection— 
Part 2 (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(1936, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Dominion Harbour Commission, 1911 (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board, 1936 (1936, c. 42); 
Canadian Broadcasting, 1936 (1936, c. 24); Department of Transport (171), as amended 1936, 
c. 34; Government Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); 
Canadian National. Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian 
National Steamships, 1927 (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific, 1933 (1933, c. 33 as amended by 1936, c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, 1937 (1937, c. 43); Radiotelegraph (195); Aeronautics (3). 

An Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, c. 19); An Act to 
declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the 
general advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of cw as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Depart- 
ments. 

Note.—A. catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 

Shien regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 

ttawa. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1930-33, Dominion Apiarist, 1931-33, Do- 
minion Bacteriologist, 1931-33, Dominion Botanist, 1931-34, Dominion Cerealist, 1930-33, 
Dominion Chemist, 1930-33, Dominion Field Husbandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist 
1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1931-33, Economic Fibre Production, 1931-33, 
Experimental Fox Ranch, Summerside, 1931-34, Illustration Stations, 1931-33. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Branch. Bulletins and circulars of the Experimental Farms 
Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following 
Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage 
Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration 
Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold 
storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co- 
operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, 
swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, 
with regulations as to: contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; 
glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot and mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspec- 
tion. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the production and 
use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. 
Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and instructions to importers of nursery 
stock. Fruit Branch reports relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and their 
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A pamphlet entitled ‘‘Departmental Directory and List of Publications’ contains a 
list of the publications of the Department, numbering more than 400. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, 
orchard and garden, animal, insect and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellan- 
eous topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application 
to its Publicity and Extension Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. How Appointments are made in the Public Service. Examinations for Clerks, Steno- 
graphers and Typists. Examinations for Customs Service. Examinations for Postal Service. 
Examinations for Junior Trade Commissioners. Positions exempted from the Civil Service 
Act. 


‘ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Particulars of Dominion of 
Canada Loans Outstanding. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions.) _ 


*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 


showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in © 
North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East — 
Coast of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East _ 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Fisheries In- — 
vestigations in Hudson and James Bays and Tributary Waters, 1914—Melville, Lower and 


Comeau. Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. 


Historical Account of the Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in ~ 
Canada (non-technical). *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of © 
British Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary 
of the Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of _ 
Canadian Fish and Fish Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. — 
Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Red Discoloration of ~ 
Cured Codfish. *Factors in the Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. — 
Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring—Hjort. *The Life of the Atlantic — 
Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on Fishery Investigations, — 
1921-30, and *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33. *Report of the Royal Commission Investi- — 


gating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and. the Magdalen Islands, 1927. *The 


Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada 5 
and Newfoundland, illustrated (§2)—A. Halkett. *Any Day a Fish Day (fish cooking ~ 
hints and recipes). *Memoranda (mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish pro- — 


cessing. 


Nors.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department ? 


and applicants for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. Insome cases charges 
may be made. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 


Annual Reports of the Insurance Departments, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life — 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, — 


Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 


Report of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies. Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. — 


Table of Bond Values. 
Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published — 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras; subscription, in Canada and United States, — 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each, other countries $10 perannum — 
and 25 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi- — 


monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, 
yearly subscriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 


1928-35, $5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per © 
copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper ‘cover, $1-50 cloth cover; including supplements, — 


additional 25 cents. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session, 


ein! a 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- : 


French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single ~ 


copies, 6 cents. Prices of bluebooks are in-nearly every case printed upon the front cover 
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and are based practically on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada 
is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies may be obtained 
_ from the hing’s Printer, Ottawa. ; 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
jinn bet price of 20 cents per annum. Annual.—Report of the Department of Labour 
(including: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, Technical Education 
Act, Government Annuities Act, Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, and the Relief Legis- 
lation). Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report 
thereto on Labour Legislation is published annually in February or March). Labour Or- 
| ganization in Canada. Wagesand Hours of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other 
Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. General Reports.— 
' Judicial Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. The Emrloyment of 
Children and Young Persons in Canada. Trade Union Law in Canada. Reports of In- 
vestigations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine 
in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into 
Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 
1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the 
City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits 
and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (5) Investigation by Registrar into the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, 1926; (6) Investigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary 
| Articles Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report of the Commissioner on the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, 1929; (8) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ As- 
sociation, 1930; (9) Report of Registrar into Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking Industry 
in Canada, 1931; (10) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture 
. Industry in Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Registrar on Tobacco Manufacturers and Other 
Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on the Importation 
and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933. Bulletins in Industrial Re- 
_ tations Series.—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Rerort of a Conference on Industrial 
Relations, 1921; (8) Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada, 
1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway Board of 
| Adjustment, No.1, Seeond Report; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employment 
in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fourth Report; (11) Government Inter- 
vention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Sixth Report. 


| Mines and Resources.— 


DeEPaRTMENTAL.—Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for fiscal 

years. : 
(Applications for publications, other than the Annual Report, should be addressed to the Directors of 
the Branches concerned.) 


Mines and Geology Branch.—TuE Burzav or Grotoay AND TorpoGRAPHY.—Memoirs des- 
criptive of the geology of areas examined in detail; Economic Geology Series, containing a 
summary of information on economic subjects from published reports, which is supplemented 
in some cases by field studies; preliminary reports and maps on field studies; small and large 
scale geological and topographical maps on areas examined. 


: Tue Burzav or Mines.—Separates of Investigations of the several Divisions; Half- 

yearly reports of Investigations in Ore Dressing and Metallurgy; Annual Review (by calendar 
years) of the Canadian Mineral Industry; Separate reviews of the various minerals; Mono- 
graphs on mineral technology; the Annual Report of the Explosives Division. 


Tuer Nationat Museum or Canapa.—Annual Reports for fiscal years; museum bulletins 
dealing with anthropology, ornithology, zoology, and botany. 


| Grograruic Boarp or Canapa.—Reports containing all decisions of the Board, with 
reference to place names and their meanings. (No reports have been published for several 
| years.) 


Lands, Parks and Forests Branch.—Annual Reports, and reports dealing with the work of 
the National Parks Bureau, including Historic Sites, and Migratory Birds; Dominion Forest 
Service; Dominion Land Registry; Bureau of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 


Surveys and Engineering Branch.—Publications dealing with the work of the Dominion 
Observatories, Ottawa; Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria; Dominion Water 
and Power Bureau; Engineering and Construction Service; Geodetic Service of Canada; 
Hydrographic and Map Service; International Boundary Commission. 


Immigration Branch.—Annual Reports. 


Indian Affairs Branch.—Annual Reports for fiscal years. Publications include: Schedule 
of Indian Reserves, 1928, Price $1. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II and III, 
Price $15. Census of Indians in Canada, 1934. 


| 
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National Defence.—Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual -Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1935-36. Technical Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter; No. 28, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled 
Warehouses in Nova Scotia, by S. G. Lipsett, covering investigation by the Associate 
Committee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by 
the Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat (Second Report), 
by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the Associate Committee 
on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, by J. M. Manson, prepared 
under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; No. 27, Weeds and Their 
Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kirk, G. Godel, W. G. Smith and J. M. Manson; No. 28, 
The Comparative Feeding Values for Live Stock of Barley, Oats, Wheat, Rye, and Corn, 
by E. W. Crampton; No. 29, The Comparative Feeding Values for Poultry of Barley, Oats, 
Wheat, Rye, and Corn, by E. W. Crampton. Bulletins —(For Nos. 1 to 12 see p. 1042 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book; Nos.3,4,6,7,9and11larenow out of print.) No. 13, Interim Report 
on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate Committee 
on Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasibility of 
Using Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, by R. 
Newton; No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting, 
submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting; No. 16, Health Hazards in the 


Radium Industry, by John D. Leitch; No. 17, Radium Dosage, by G. C. Laurence. Period-- 


ical.—Canadian Journal of Research, at present issued in two parts, devoted, respectively, to 
(a) physical and chemical sciences and (b) botanical and zoological sciences. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, ; 
Exports, Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review ~ 


(monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment, Rural Water Supplies; (22) 


A Survey of Vitamins; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrheea; (25) Information 


for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teaching Sexual Hy- 
giene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; 
(31) What You Should Know about Tuberculosis; (82) Smallpox and Vaccination. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 


Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports.—1914-15 (60 cents); 1921 (80 cents); 1923 (65 
cents ); 1926 (10 cents); 1928 (26 cents); 1929 (50 cents); 1930 (50 cents); 1931 ($1); 1932 (81 } 


1933 ($1); 1934 (10 cents); 1935 ($1). 
Numbered Publications.—No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.), 


(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctdt — 
(1931), $1; No. 18, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,” 1493-1877—Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, — 


Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (1932), $1. 


Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— — 


Shortt and Doughty. 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), 82; (2) Catalogue of Pictures, etc.,? Part I, 
Sec. 1—Kenney (1925), $2-50; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period’—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), $3; (1) The Kelsey Papers® (Hudson Bay 


Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), $2; (m) Documents—Currency in ~ 
Nova Scotia® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctdt (1933), 82; (n) Documents—Con- — 


stitutional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), $2. 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 4 


of the Divisions. 2 Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam-— 


phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 


same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. « 4Complete volumes, including index, in~ 
English and French in same volume. 5 Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; — 


notes and index in English; texts of journals as in original (English) exact. 6 Title and foreword in 
English and French, otherwise in English only. ‘ 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Norr.—Requests for those publications marked with an 
asterisk should be addressed to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be © 


obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce. * Annual 
Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents *Annual Report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 25 cents *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, 
Price 25 cents Annual Reports of Dominion Grain Research Laboratory; *List of Licensed 
Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents: Motion Pictures (catalogue of), Price 25 cents. 
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_ _ Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service.—Note.—Publications of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with 
information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature 
of the competition to be encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended 
for general distribution. Although subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are 
entitled to receive such reports free of charge, in all other cases their distribution is controlled 
by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor as indicated in the following list:— 

Commercial Intelligence Journal Weekly (English and F rench), with Reports of Trade 
Commissioners and other commercial information. Annual subscription: In Canada, $11; 
single copies, 5 cents. Outside Canada, $3-50; single copies, 10 cents. Australian Market for 
Fish Products (1931); French-Canadian Homespun Industry; Greece as a Market (1931), 
26 cents each. Invoice Requirements—Leaflets covering countries included in the territories 
assigned to Trade Commissioners are available to exporters free of charge. Yugoslavia as 
a Market (1930), 25 cents; Map of the World showing Trade Routes (1930 Edition); Markets 
of Central America (1929), 25 cents. Points for Exporters—Leaflets covering countries 
included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners are available to exporters 
_ free of charge. Sweden as a Market for Canadian Products (1928), 25 cents; Switzerland as a 
Market (1929), 24 cents; Trade of the African Sub-Continent (1928), 25 cents; Trade Possi- 
sees of the Baltic States (1929), 25 cents; Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928), 

cents. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1055 to 1067. 


Transport.—Canal Services.—Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals 
(now Department of Transport), Price 25 cents. Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. The 
Trent Canal System, Price 10 cents. Canal Ruiesand Regulations, Price 10 cents. Churchill 
and the Hudson Bay, Price 10 cents. Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Ministerand Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa—The Quebec Bridge, 2 Vols., Price 85. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-33, Price 
$10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, 
Price $5. Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, 
Price $2-60. Report of Joint Board of Engineers (reconvened), Price $2-50. 


Marine Services.—Annual Report, Department of Marine (now Department of Transport), 
Price 25 cents. International Convention Respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 60 cents. Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 26 cents. List of Canadian Shipping, 
Price 50 cents. Load Line Regulations, 1932, Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Examina- 
tion of Seamen and Others for Certificates of Efficiency of Life-boatmen, Price 10 cents. 
List of Lights, etc., in Canada; (a) Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, Price 
25 cents; (c) Inland Waters, Price 10 cents. 


Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa—Regulations, Government Wharves in 
Canada (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign Sea-Going Ships (French and English), 
Price 25 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
of Coasting and Inland Vessels (French and English), Price 25 cents. Rules of the Road, 
International (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules of the Road, Great Lakes (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Tide Tables, St. Lawrence Ship Channel (French and English), 
Price 25 cents. Regulations for Shipping Grain Cargoes, Price 10 cents. Expedition to Hud- 
son Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. Inspection of Boilers and 
Machinery of Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Life-Saving Ap- 
pliances (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Inspection of Hulls and Equipment 
(English only), Price 10 cents. Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates (English only), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Examination of Engineers on Steamships (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Fire Extinguishers on Steamships (English only), Price 10 cents. 
Rules for Harbour Masters (English only), Price 10 cents. 


Air Services.—Obtainable from the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa—Air Regulations, Canada, Free. Map Showing Radio Stations Operated as 
Aids to Navigation, 1935, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster General’s Handbook for 
Wireless Telegraph Operators, Price 25 cents. Official ListfofgRadio, Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents. Kilocycle-Metre Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. “Radiotelegraph Act 
and Regulations issued thereunder, Price 10 cents. Pamphlet containing Extracts from the 
Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Ex- 
perimental Radio Stations, issued Free. Notices to Mariners re: Weather, Ice, and Other 
Reports Transmitted by Radio-Telegraph, issued Free. Pamphlets containing Examina- 
on Procedure for Certificates of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators, issued 

ree. 


Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa—Interna- 
tional Tele-Communication Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with Communication 
Regulations annexed thereto, Price 26 cents. Radiotelegraphy Requirements for Ships 
registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the Safety 
of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued thereunder, 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference, Price 35 cents. Supple- 
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ment ‘‘A’’ (1934) to Bulletin No. 2, Price 15 cents. Navigation Conditions on the Hudson 
Bay Route from the Atlantic Seaboard to Fort Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-35, 
Price 10 cents. Hudson Bay Report, 1927, Price 25 cents. 

Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 315 Bloor Street West, Toronto (5), Ontario— 
Monthly Record of Meteorological Observations in Canada and Newfoundland, single 
copies, Price 10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Monthly Weather Map, single copies, Price 
10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Daily Weather Map—Toronto edition, yearly subscription, 
Price $4. Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. 

Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 1178 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba—Daily Weather Map—Winnipeg edition (includes weekly bulletin during agri- 
cultural season), yearly subscription, Price $4. 


Canadian Travel Bureau.—Canada Your Friendly Neighbor Invites You; How to Enter 
Canada; Canada (recreational folder); Sport Fishing in Canada; Canada’s Game Fields; 
Canoe Trips in Canada; Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Canada and United States Road 
Map, General, Eastern, Central and Western sheets. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the — 


Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Departments of Public Works and Highways, 
Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, 
Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Royal Gazetie.—Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of 


Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public & 


Instruction. Annual Reportson: Public Accounts; Public Health—including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions; Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 


Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial L 


Secretary—including Rural Telephone Companies, Board of Censors; Department of Agri- 
culture; Department of Highways; Department of Lands and Forests; Department of 
Labour—including Minimum Wage Board, Employment Service Offices, Inspection of 


Factories, Unemployment Relief; Statistics of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Municipal- 3s 
ities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Workmen’s Compensation Board; the — 


Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia Housing Commission; 


ve eee 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia section). Special reports on: Economic — 


Inquiry by Jones Commission; Milk and Cream Inquiry; Franchise Inquiry; Investigation 


into workings of Compensation Board; Submission to Duncan Royal Commission on Mari- 


time Disabilities within Confederation; Submission to Jones Royal Commission of Economic 


Inquiry. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette —Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board q 


of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). 


Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, Report of the — 


Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, 


Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Boys’ Industrial Home, 4 
Saint John, Report, New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report, Old Age Pensions Board | 


Report, New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report, and Motor Carrier Board Report. 


QUEBEC. 


(Norz.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English.) 
Attorney General.— Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal ¥ 


Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 4 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Meteoro- 


logical Bulletin (monthly). 


Tourist Bureau.—Notr.—Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) Separate French 


and English editions; (8) English only. 


(2) Tourist Bulletin (issued monthly); (1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); ‘ 


Tours in Quebec (80 pp. cuide, illustrated); (3) Montreal and the Laurentians (32 pp. guide, 
illustrated); (3) Lake St. John—Chicoutimi—Saguenay (24 pp. illustrated); (8) The Gaspe 


Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet); (3) Quebec Invites You (82 pp. illustrated booklet); — 7 
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Welcome to the Province of Quebec (28 pp. illustrated booklet); (2) Gaspe Peninsula (260 
pp:-—Complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec Highways (900 pp.—illustrated— 
Price $2); (3) The St. Maurice Valley (24 pp. illustrated); Québec et ses Régions de Tourisme 
(24 pp. illustrated booklet). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The 
Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts: Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
of Motor Vehicle Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec ‘Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 3 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Bulletins.—(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to plant your 
Fruit trees; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of Agricultural 
Societies; (69) Enemies of Gardens and Orchards; (73) Instructions to School Farmers; (78) 
Farm Gas Engines; (89) The Drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; 
(92) The Corn Borer; (95) Farm Account Book: (100) Soils Drainage; (114) La taille du 
pommier; (115) Vegetable Garden; (116) L’alimentation du pore; (117) L’avortement con- 
tagieux; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (122) Culture du tabac; (123) Cueillette 
et emballage des pommes; (124) Arrosage du verger commercial (frangais et anglais); (125) 
Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; (127) Plantation d’un verger commercial; 
(128) Greenhouses, Hotbeds and Shelters; (129) Les cours.d’eau municipaux; (130) Comment 
lutter contre le ver blanc; (131) Le pain de ménage; (132) La culture des fraises; (134) L’in- 
dustrie du sucre d’érable dans la province de Québec. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des trou- 
peaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common Weeds and their Con- 
trol; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.—(107) 
_ Ventilation des étables; (117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (165) Statuts et reglements des 
coopératives; (293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 


Highways.— Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual); An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (1934), (separate French and English editions). 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava, by T. C. 
Denis (1929); Report on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Ban- 
croft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Geological Sketch 
and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations 
in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1929 to 
1935; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat musqué; 
Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921. 


Colonization.— Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
_ Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); The Education Act (1911); Regulations of ,... 
the Catholic Committee (1936); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoz. - 


randa of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1934); Annual Re arty.» 
| Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre, 
(Ist and 2nd parts) (1900), a fresh edition of which is printed every year; l’Enseignement ,, 


primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School. Boards. 


_ and School Inspectors; Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); 


Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of auth- 
orized text books. ’ \ wgurg 


jr, 


SA ss 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings. , 


of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the’. 
Legislative Council. toe ohare 
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Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
Bulletins.—(338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (342) 
Fire Blight; (348) Amateur Dramatics; (350) Warble Fly; (354) The Pear; (356) Insects 
attacking Fruit Trees; (358) The European Corn Borer; (363) Parasites Injurious to Poultry; 
(364) Manures and Fertilizers; (367) Pork on the Farm; (373) Dairy Cattle; (376) Weeds of 
Ontario; (378) Bot Fly; (879) Farm Poultry; (380) Parasites Injurious to Swine. 


Attorney General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insurance; 
Loan and Trust Corporations; Division Courts; Annual Report of Commissioner of Pro- 
vincial Police; Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. School Acts. Regulations 


and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools; (2) Continuation Schools; (3) High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended 
by French-speaking Pupils; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book Re- 
culations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of school manuals 
with their prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; Regulations and Courses of 
Study of the University of Ottawa Normal School; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and 
Regulations for First Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Annual De- 
partmental Middle and Upper School Examinations; Announcement re the Carter Scholar- 
ships; The Penny Bank of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations 
and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; Regula- 
tions for Consolidated Schools; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary 


Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, is 


Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate Schools; Schools and Teachers for the 
Province of Ontario, 1936; Bureau of Archives Report. 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game | 


and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-20; Report of the Special Game Com- 


mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 


and its Conservation; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation; Monthly Bulletin. 


Health.—Acts.—The Public Health Act and the Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals 
Act; Registration of Nurses Act; An Act Respecting the Fumigation of Premises. Regula- 
tions.—Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; Regulations Respecting 
Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating Beverages, 


Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrups, Wines and Brewed Beer; 
Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations Governing — 
the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross Connection — 


of Water Supplies; Regulations pursuant to the Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; Regulations — 


pursuant to the Public Hospitals Act; Regulations regarding Private Hospitals: Rules and 
Regulations relating to the Registration of Nurses; Regulations Respecting X-ray Examina- 
tion, and Tuberculin Test for Nurses in Sanatoria and Public Hospitals; Regulations for the 
Use of Hydrocyanic Acid or Cyanide Compounds for Fumigation. Publications.—Pamphlets 
of the various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of Health, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Association; 
Highway Traffic Act and Regulations (1937); General Specifications for Highway Bridges, 
Ontario, 1935; The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees; Public Commercial Vehicles Act, 
1931, and Amendment, 1934; Public Vehicle Act and Regulations, 1930, and Amendment, 
aad Highway Improvement Act, 1935; Official Government Road Maps of Ontario, free on 
application. 
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Labour.— Legislation —Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the 
Training of Apprentices in Designated Trades; Regulations for the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade, and the Barbering and Hairdressing Trades; Regulations Respecting the Protection 
of Persons Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons 
Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of Wages and Hours approved by Order in 
Council. Reports.——Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports of 
the Ontario Government Offices of the Employment Service of Canada; Factory Inspection 
Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers, Apprentice- 
ship Board, and the Minimum Wage Board. Tezt Books.—Why Certificates for Stationary 
and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and 
see Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant 

ccessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands; Woodlots 
of Ontario; Forest Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Water Powers of Ontario; 
1931; Gathering Pine Cones; Forest Resources of Ontario. 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1927, with Amendments from 1928 to 1937 inclusive. 
_ Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources, Sixth Edition, 1936. Vol. XLV, 
Part I, 1936; Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1935; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917, Price $6; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price 
$2; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, 
Porcupine Gold Area, Price $2; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price 81; 
Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area, Price $2; Bulletin No. 25, 
List of Publications (Third Edition), giving all reports issued up to March, 1932, with sup- 
plement to end of 1933; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; Prospector’s 
Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (fourth edition, 1936). 


Premier.—Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook. Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission; Ontario Research Foundation Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports: Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years); The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; The Companies Information Act and the Cor- 
poration Securities Registration Act. The Marriage Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causesof Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; 
The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published 
by Rg Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of dis- 
tribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, and Supplementary Estimates of Expenditure; 
Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; 
Auditors’ Report; Report of the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; 
Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Hoary Cress or Perennial 
Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; 
Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian Thistle; The Gopher 
Pest in Manitoba; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba ; Crop History and 
Crop Outlook in the Melita Area; Sow Thistle Control; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing 
Grain for Exhibition Purposes; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; Pre- 
vention of Cereal Smuts; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; Cream Profits; 
Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator on the Farm; 
Home Made Brooders; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and Feeding Chicks; Poultry Houses 
for Manitoba; Turkey Raising in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Ani- 
mals and Poultry; Have You Dehorned your Market Cattle?; Producing Onions in Mani- 
toba; Asparagus Growing in Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Outdoor Sowing; Growing Sweet 
Corn; Growing and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Raspberries in Manitoba; 
Growing and Using Gooseberries; Growing Strawberries in Manitoba; Making and Caring 
for Lawns; Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; The Peony; The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; 
Varieties of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing 
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Better Rhubarb; The Beef Ring; Debates and Public Meetings; Help for the Home Dress- — 
maker; Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; The Preparation — 
of Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Preserving;, Facts about Manitoba. z 


Education.—Annual Report; Consolidation of Schools; Program of Studies, Elemen- 
tary and Senior; Public School Act; Regulations; Beautification of Schoo] Grounds. ! 

Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of © 
each Municipality; Report of Municipal and Public Utility Board; Manitoba Tax Com- — 
mission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. - 


Attorney Generai.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s — 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. t) 


Provincial Treasurer.—Fublic Accounts; Treasury Board Report; Estimates; Budget — 
Speech; Report of Manitoba Farm Loan Association. * 


Provincia! Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of” 
the Province. 


5, 
i 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; 
A Guide for Prospectors; Tourist Guide; Fishing is Good in Manitoba; Mining Maps; Sec- — 
tional Land Maps. Pe 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mother; Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small — 
Community Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes (10 cents ); Regulations re Boarding Homes ~ 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common _ 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; — 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. % 

Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, a 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, ~ 
also used in educational service. ¢ 


aw 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 

Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-Operation and Markets, © 
Bee. Division, Report of Extension Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Re- 
ports: Live-Stock Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, 
Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.— Annual Reports: Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De® 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of © 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Re-— 
sources: Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental eee 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications: Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets 
relating to tourist attractions, highways, natural resources, industries, etc., of Saskatchewan. — 
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ALBERTA. Es 
Agriculture.—Annual Report; Calendar of the Schools of Agriculture; Destruction off 


Gophers; Alberta Weed Bulletin; Field Crops Hand Book; Turkey Production; Poultry — 
Literature; Bee Culture; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; Flowers Beautify } 


Home Grounds; Sheep in Alberta; Drying Fruits and Vegetables; Laundry Bulletin. 
Attorney General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Educeation.—Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Pro- 
motion Tests for Grade VIII; Departmental Examinations for Grades IX-XII; Pamphlets — 
on Picture Study, Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Normal > 
School Announcement; Program of Studies for Technical High Schools (revised 1932, _ 
and under revision 1937); Regulations of the Department of Education governing the course_ 
of study in Grades VII and VIII, and the Promotion of Pupils to Grade IX; High School 

~ Correspondence Courses; Suggested Time-table for One-Room Schools; Program of a 


for Grade IX; Instructions Concerning the Teaching of French in the Elementary Schools; | 
Supplement to the Program of Studies for the Elementary School—Selections for Reading; _ 
Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic Tables; Regulations” 
of the Department of Education Relating to the Program_ of Studies and Annual F’x-— 
aminations for High Schools; Pricee List and Requisition Form—School-Book Branch; 
What Is and What Might Be in Rural Education in Alberta; Regulations of the Department 
of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and: Annual Examinations for Commercial. 
Schools (revised 1932, and under revision 1937); Bulletins and Regulations covering School - 


Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Specifications fo 
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Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with Specifica- 
tions; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta (under revision); Annual Announcement of 
the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; 
School Act; Geography Manual for High Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; 
Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Report of Legislative Committee on Rural 
Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; Instructions re Conduct of 
Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Special Instructions to Pre- 
siding Examiners re Commercial Examinations. 


King’s Printer.— Alberta Gazette. (82 per year.) 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Alberta Oil and Gas Development, 1934; Handbook for information of public containing 
information on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial 
Lands, Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or 
Exhibition Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Fire-Killed Permit 
Berths, Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, 
Permit Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations, Carbon-Black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds, 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, ‘Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-Mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 

for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
_ Sand, Clay, Voleanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statisties. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding in- 
fectious diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, In- 
fluenza; Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mothers’ Book; Mouth Health; 
What you should know about Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; 
Health Rules for School Children; Goitre; Systems of State Medicine (book); In Times 
Like These (booklet on nutrition); History and Organization of Department and Boards 
of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting the Community’s Food Supply; Protecting 
the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Disposal of Garbage and Wastes in the Community; 
Diseases Communicated by Intestinal Discharges. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Publicity.—Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta tourist literature. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Provincial Secretary (Insurance Branch), Board 
of Public Utilities, Labour Bureau, Lands and Mines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations 
in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (26) First List of Dairy Sires; 
(22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy 
Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) Certified Milk and 
Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (9) Dairy 
Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; (39) Apple Aphides; 
(4) Apple-Scab; (84) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (38) The Lesser Appleworm; (32) Cabbage- 
Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; (2) Colorado Potato-Beetle in B.C.; 
(35) Currant Gall-Mite; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (66) Fire-Blight; 
(63) Locust-Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion-Thrips; (41) The 
Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-T'wig Borer; Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit 
Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-Root 
Weevil. Field Crops.—(6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (9) Production and 
Preparation of Grain; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (86) 
The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root-Seed Production; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil 
Fertility; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious Weeds. 
_ Fruits and Vegetable-Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. 

Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Raspberry 
- Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in B.C.; 
(42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for 
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Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding Farm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (64) Goat-Raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and — 
Management of Sheep. Poultry.—(27) Breeding-Stock Hints; (82) Fattening Young Ducks; ~ 
(15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (35) The Use of Feathers; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (36) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls; (33) Management and Rearing of — 
Guinea-Fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (63) Poultry-House 
Construction; (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (34) Care of Poultry Manure; (49) Market 
Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; 
(80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) Sod-House Construction; — 
(4) Management of Turkeys. Economic Survey Bulletins.—(101) An Economic Study of 
Small-Fruit Farming in B.C.; (39) Small-Fruit Survey, 1921; (49) Tree-Fruits Survey, — 
1921-25. Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming Suggestions; (50) 
Exhibition Standards of Perfection; (48) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair _ 
Associations; Farm Account Book; Farmers’ Institute By-Laws; Farmers’ Institute Rules — 
and Regulations; (47) Use of Water in Irrigation; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s 
Work; List of Publications; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; (83) Preservation of Food; 
(66) Silos and Silage; Women’s Institute By-Laws; Women’s Institute Rules and Regulations. — 
Reports.—Agricultural Statistics; Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


; 
Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: How to Obtain a Timber Sale; Forests and Forestry — 
in British Columbia; Grazing Regulations. 3 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc.. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia; British — 
Columbia Invites You; Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Co-_ 
lumbia; Rod and Rifle in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting 
and Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulletins —(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some 
Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and 
Central Interior; (5) British Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, 
Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) — 
British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia ~ 
Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) 
Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops and Nicola Land Recording Division; — 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte 
Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording 
Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording — 
Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Record- — 
ing Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton Land Re- | 
cording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc.; 
(27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Frangois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako 
and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway — 
(Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) 
Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (86) South Fork of — 
By oe and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver — 

sland. : 
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Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British — 
Royal Commissions having a Bearing on Canada. 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Norr.—Reports of important Royal Commissions back to 1884 have been in- 
cluded, but only those reports where a price is quoted are in print; these may be 
F 


obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


_ Royal Commission on Chinese Immigration, 1884. Royal Commission on the Re- 
lations of Capital and Labor (sic) in Canada: Evidence, Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, — 
New Brunswick, 1889, 4 v. Royal Commission on the Shipment and Transportation of 
Grain: Report. Sessional papers, 81A, 1900. Royal Commission on Chinese and Japanese 
Immigration: Report, 1902. Royal Commission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of 
British Columbia: Report and minutes of evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04. Royal Commission on — 
the Alleged Employment of Aliens in Connection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand — 
Trunk Pacific Railway,1905. Royal Commission on the Grain Trade of Canada. Sessional 
papers, 59, 1906. Royal Commission on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment 
Between the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 
1907, 102 p. Royal Commission on (Life) Insurance: Evidence, 4 v.: Report, 1907, 204 p. 
Royal Commission Quebec Bridge Inquiry: Report, 1908, 2 v. 206+ p.: List of plans ac- 
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companying the report, 1-37. Royal Commission to Inquire into Industrial Disputes in the 

Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 32 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry in the 
Matter of the Farmers Bank of Canada: Proccedings, 1913, 717 p. Royal Commission on 
Industrial Training and Technical Education: Commissioners Report, 1913, 4 v. ($2). 
Royal Commission on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission re 
Parliament Buildings’ Fire at Ottawa, Feb. 3, 1916 (10 cents). Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth Comm.) 
(16 cents). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations: Report together with a minority 
report, 1919, 26p. (20 cents). Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report of J. G. Ruther- 
ford, C.M.G., Commissioner, 1920 (10 cents). Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: 
(Report of) S. J. McLean, T. L. Tremblay, Levi Thompson, W. T. R. Preston, 1923 (10 
cents). Royal Commission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. ($1). Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission: Interim report, 1924, 32 p. Royal Grain Inquiry Commis- 
sion: Report, 1925, 217 p. ($1). Royal Commission on Maritime Claims: Report, 
1926, 45 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (60 cents). Royal Commission on Customs 
and Excise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p. final report, 1928, 24,p. (25 cents). Royal Commission 
on Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia pursuant to Order in Council of Mar. 8, 
1927, 1928, 57 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British 
Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural 
Resources of Manitoba: Report of W. F. A. Turgeon, T. A. Crerar, C.M. Bowman, and Oliver 
Master, 1929, 46 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: 
Report, February, 1930, 60 p. (Beatty Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire 
’ into Trading in Grain Futures: Report, 1931, 90 p. chart (Stamp Comm.) (25 cents). Royal 
Commission to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931-32, 115 p., maps, 
chart (Duff Comm.) (78 cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 
1933, 119 p. (Macmillan Report) (40 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads: Report, 
30+506 p., 1985 (Stevens Comm.) ($2). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources 
of Alberta, 1935, 42 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents). Royal Commission on the 
Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on Financial Arrangements Between the Dominion and the Maritime 
Provinces: Report, 24 p., 1935 (Sir Thomas White, Comm.) (10 cents). 


- PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Prince Edward Island.—Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, 55 p., 
H. F. McPhee, Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Fi- 
nancial Arrangements with the Dominion Government and Full Implementation of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, August, 1934, 30 p. 


Nova Scotia.— Report of Commission appointed under Chapter 10, Acts 1907, Entitled 
“‘An Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’, 1908. Royal Com- 
mission re Expenditures in Connection with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads 
by the Provincial Highway Board: Report, 1921, 20 p._ Report of the Royal Commission 
Respecting the Coal Mines of the Province, 1925, 59 p. chart. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: 
a Submission of Its Claims with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as 
Presented to the Royal Commission, Halifax, N.S., July 21, 1926, 178 + 4p. Royal 
Commission on Ratings of the Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. 
Royal Commission on the Mentally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927: Report, 4 p., 
1928. Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, 1930, 71 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines 
of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p., charts. Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 
1933, 115p. Royal Commission of Economic Inquiry: a Submission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations and the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 
1934, 263 p.: Report, 238 p., bibl., appendices, 133 p. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 1936, 21 p. 


New Brunswick.— Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebec Railway 
Company Charges: Report (N.B. pa. sup. appx., p. 116-147, 1915). Report of the Royal 
Commission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 
10p. The W. H. Harrison, Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjustments of Financial 
Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementation of the Recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 


Quebec.— Royal Commission on Lunatic Asylums of the Province of Quebec: Report, 
1888, 182 p. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada, 1883, 
181+63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
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Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Reser 
vation and National Park, and Papers and Reports upon Forestry, Forest Schools. ..1893. 


Note.—Return showing the number of Royal Commissions issued since Confederation, together with the date 
of the issue thereof, subjects inquired into. ..1894, 7 p. 


Royal Commission on the Financia! Position of the Province of Ontario: Report, 1901, 
29 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952+98-+ 
48 p. Royal Commission on the University of Toronto: Report, 1906, 60-+268 p. In them 
Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration, Management and Wel- | 
fare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report and recommendations by Norman Blain — 
Gash, 1917, 35 p.. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and appendix, 1917. Royal 
Commission on University Finances: Report, 1921, 160 p. Royal Commission on Auto-_ 
mobile Insurance Premium Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety 
Responsibility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 
1111p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Certain Matters Concerning the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario: Report, 1932, 11p. Royal Commission on the Use — 
of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment of the Sick, 1932, 171 p. Royal Commission to — 
Investigate Charges Against Certain Members of the Toronto Police Force, 1935-36. i 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report (Man. 
pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Royal Commission upon the University of Manitoba: Report — 
(Man. pa. p. 397-492, 1910). Royal Commission on Technical Education and Industria 
Training: Report (Man. pa. p. 281-356, 1912). Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate 
the Charges Made in the Statement ‘of C. P. Fullerton, K.C.: Report, 1916, 17 p. Royal 
Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: Report, 1916, 85 p. Royal Commission” 
on all Expenditure for Road Work during the Year 1914: Report, 1917, 60 p. Royal Com-_ 
mission on all matters Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report — 
(Man. pa. No. 17, p. 1161-1205, 1917). Royal.Commission on Education: Reports on the — 
College of Agriculture and the University of Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission - 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1924. Royal Commission — 
Appointed to Inquire into the Administration of the Child Welfare Division of the De-_ 

partment of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 54 p., chart. >. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 1928, 157 p. Saskat- : 
chewan Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement: Report, 1930, 206 p. Royal 7 
Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 1933, 42 p. mimeo. rs 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of Texada Island: Papers (B.C., pa. p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa. p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs 
of the Municipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa. p. 481-512, i-exli, 1892). Royal Com- 
mission ox the Management of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum at New ‘Westminster: Report — 
(B.C. pa. p. 503-574, 1894). Royal Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry: Final — 
report, 1909- 10. Royal Commission on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, 18 p., 1913. 
Royal Commission on Taxation: Synopsis of report and full report, 1912, 38 p. Royal — Ff 
Commission on Matters Relating to the Sect of Doukhobors in the Province: Report of iy 
William Blakemore, 1913, 66 p. Royal Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 1913, 29 p. — 
Royal Commission on Agriculture: Report, 1914, 9+42 p.: Full report, 1914, 94398 p. Royal — 
Commission on Lapa, Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene: Report — 
and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission on State Health Insurance and Ma- — 
ternity Benefits: Progress report, Feb. 11, 1930, 30 p.: Final report, 1932, 63 p. 


ore 
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Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions — 
of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of Evidence, 1st Interim Report, 1912, 
3p. 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6+61 p. Final report; 1917, 9+199 p.—Minutes of | 
evidence, pt. 1: Migration, 1918, 293 p., pt. 2: Natural Resources, Trade, 1912, 3+432 p.:— 
Minutes of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915, 5+191 p.: Minutes of evidence ~ 
taken in Central and Western Canada in 1916; pt. 1, 1917, 12-+464 p.; pt. 2, 1917, 7+-462 p. eS 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1936-37. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1936. 


Legislation of the First Session, Eighteenth Parliament, 
Feb. 6, 1936, to June 23, 1936. 


Finance and Taxation.—Six Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 1, 2, 13, 16, 17, and 50, all applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1937. C.1 granted $33,862,485-15 towards defraying the expenses of the public 
service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the items set forth in the Estimates 
for the said fiscal year, and an interim vote of $2,102,381, being one-twelfth of the 
amount of each of the several items set forth in the Schedule to the Act. By e. 2, 
the sum of $51,167,229-11 was granted against expenses of the public service not 
otherwise provided for as set forth in those Supplementary Estimates constituting 
the Schedule to that Act; it was. provided, moreover, that, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, 1931, the amounts appro- 


-. priated by c. 2 could be paid at any time on or before April 30, 1936. C. 13 granted 


$21,860,190-57, being one-sixth of the amount’ of each of the items set forth in the 
Special Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year 1936-37; $2,418,809-33 to cover 
one-twelfth of the amount of each of the items of those Supplementary Estimates 
enumerated in Schedule A to that Act; $315,683-33, being one-sixth of the amount 
of each of the items set forth in Schedule B (Supplementary Estimates); $28,868 -33 
being one-third of the items of Schedule C; and $4,801,637-44, being one-half of the 
amounts of each of the several items set forth, in Schedule D. C. 16 provided for 
$16,931,242-58, being a further one-twelfth of the amount of the Main Estimates 
partially covered by c. 1, and additional interim votes of $371,958-33, being one- 
twelfth of the amount of each of the several items set forth in Schedule A appended 
to c. 16; $75,866-66, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the several items set 
forth in Schedule B; $265,605-75, being one-fourth of the amount. of each of the 
several items set forth in Schedule C; $4,233-33, defraying one-third of a certain 
charge and expense described in Schedule D; and $9,200, covering one-half of the 
charges and expenses of the items set forth in Schedule E to the Act—all being items 
of the Main Estimates. By-c. 17, an amount of $10,930,095-28 was granted to 
provide for one-twelfth of the Special Supplementary Estimates, and an additional 
interim vote of $33,333-33, being one-sixth of the amount of the items contained in 
the Schedule to that Act. C. 50 granted $149,551, 948 - 12, being the amounts of the 
Main Estimates. outlined in Schedule A to that. “Act, less appropriations voted on 
account of each item in cc. 1 and 16; $90,772, 525- 81, namely the amount of each of 
the several items of the Bapplerient ary Estimates set forth in Schedule B less 
amounts previously voted in cc. 13 and 17; $16,031,028 -69 and $11,265,959 - 09, being 
the amounts of additional Supplementary Estimates as set forth in Schedules C and 
D, respectively. Under c. 50, certain public works construction legislation passed in 
1934 and 1935 was repealed and authority to pay certain obligations, incurred under 
unemployment relief legislation, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was can- 
celled: power was also given to raise a loan, up to $200,000,000, for public works 
and general purposes, in addition to such sums as would be required to redeem 
treasury bills outstanding from time to time, prior borrowing powers under c. 49 of 
the Statutes of 1935 being allowed to expire. 

By the Loan Act, 1936 (c. 41 of the Statutes), authorization was given to borrow 
up to $750,000,000, such loan to be a charge upon the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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Bank of Canada.—The Bank of Canada Act (c. 43 of the Statutes of 1934) 
was amended by c. 22 primarily in regard to s. 17 of the original legislation. The 


capital of the Bank was increased from $5,000,000 to $10,100,000, divided into — 


100,000 Class A shares and 102,000 Class B shares, each class of share having a par 
value of $50 and the whole of the Class B shares being held by the Minister of 


Finance on behalf of the Dominion and paid for out of the Consolidated Revenue ~ 
Fund. The holder of the Class B shares is empowered to appoint, with the approval — 


of the Governor in Council, six directors to the Board—two to hold office until 
1940, two until 1941, and two until 1942—and at each annual meeting from 1940 
onwards this registered holder can appoint two directors to hold office for a term 
of three years and to replace the directors then retiring. All directors are to have 


one vote except that, until the annual meeting of 1940, directors appointed by the > 


Class B shareholder are entitled to two votes. Other amendments of minor import- 
ance are also made. 


Income Tax.—C. 6 continues the levy of a special income tax on salaries of 
members of the judiciary, commissioned officers of the military, naval, and air forces, . 


and the R.C.M.P. for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1937, the rate being 5 p.c. 


By c. 38, the ordinary rate of income tax on corporations is increased from 134 


p.c. to 15 p.c., but where returns are consolidated the rate is set at 17 p.c. in place of ~ 


15 p.c. as formerly. Non-resident-owned investment corporations are required to 
pay one-half the ordinary rate of tax unless they elect otherwise under s. 6, but 


dividends and interest paid by such corporations are not ordinarily to be taxed. 


The deductions from income to be allowed or disallowed to non-resident-owned 
investment corporations are stipulated under s. 12. Interest paid abroad by Cana- 
dian debtors in Canadian funds, except interest on Dominion bonds, is made subject 
to a tax of 5 p.c. Income derived from property transferred in trust is made liable 


to taxation. The interest rate on unpaid instalments of income tax is reduced from ~ 


6 p.c. to 5 p.c. and the penalty rate in respect to overdue tax from 4 p.c. to 3 p.c. 
S. 17 enables the Dominion Government to collect income taxes on behalf of the 
provinces and imposed by them. S. 20 amends Part XIII of the original legislation 


relating to metalliferous mines by granting exemption of tax for three years to such 


properties coming into production between 1936 and 1940. 


National Revenue.—C. 19 amends the Customs Act (c. 42, R.S.C. 1927) chiefly 
as regards entries made by bill of sight, the interpretation of value for duty on new 


or unused goods imported, and gives the importer the right to appeal to the Tariff — 


Board in certain cases. Amendments are also made with regard to unlawfully 


imported goods and penalties therefor. The Customs Act is also amended (c. 30) by — 


requiring the master of any vessel arriving in Canadian waters or of any vessel 


registered or owned in Canada to have a manifest on board containing stipulated — 


| 

| 
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information. Certain vessels or classes of vessels are or may be exempted. The © 


procedure of boarding, searching, and examining the manifest or cargo and the 


;. 


exercise of powers connected therewith are covered. By c. 31 amendments are made — 
to Schedules A, B, and C of the Customs Tariff (c. 44, R.S.C. 1927) by striking out — 
certain stated items in Schedules A and B of the original legislation, as subsequently 


amended, and adding the items specified in Schedules A, B, and C of ec. 31. 


The Schedule of the Excise Act (c. 52 of the Statutes of 1934) is repealed by | 


c. 37 and another Schedule given is substituted therefor. 


C. 45 is an amendment to the Special War Revenue Act. Part VII of this Act, 
relating to the stock transfer tax, is repealed, and a new Part substituted therefor. 
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The schedule of excise taxes to be imposed on change of ownership, whether by sale 
or otherwise, of bonds (except Dominion of Canada bonds) and shares, when pur- 
chaser resides in Canada, is laid down, and the Minister of National Revenue may 
affix a value where current market value is not established. The manner in which 
the tax is to be paid. and recorded is also described and penalties are set for failure 
to comply with the legislation. Important changes in excise taxes on automobiles 
are outlined in Schedule I. A flat-rate tax of 5 p.c. on automobiles valued at $650 
is imposed in place of the 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. rates, with exemptions to Canadian 
manufacturers based on price and cost of production, formerly prevailing. In no case 
must the tax per automobile exceed $250. Under s. 86 of c. 45, the sales tax is in- 
~ ereased from 6 p.c. to 8 p.c. With a view to simplifying administration, certain 
materials consumed in the process of manufacture are rendered exempt. 


Schedules II, III, and V of the original legislation, as subsequently amended, are 
repealed and Schedules II, III, and IV of this chapter are substituted, respectively, 
for each. 


Agriculture.—Dominion guarantee of bank loans made under the Seed Grain 
Act, 1936, and the Local Improvement Districts Act, 1936, of Saskatchewan, are 
provided for by c. 9. The total loans guaranteed are not to exceed $4,000,000, and 
the primary liability is on the province and such Dominion guarantee as is given is 
separate and successive thereto. 


C. 12 authorizes and provides for the payment of a sum not exceeding $6,600,000 
to the Wheat Board for distribution to wheat producers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta in respect to deliveries of the 1930 crop to the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Limited. The basis of payment is laid down in Schedules A and B 
appended to the legislation. Payments of credit balances in respect to barley, flax, 
and rye delivered in the crop year 1930-31 are also provided for as well as the dis- 
charge of claims against the Board when payment has been made. 


C. 32 amends the Dairy Industry Act in details regarding the character and 
weight of butter and cheese manufactured or imported for sale. 


Civil Service.—C. 8 is cited as the Salary Deduction (Continuance) Act, 1936, 
and continues the legislation outlined in c. 26, 1935 (see p. 1112 of the 1936 Year 
Book) for another year. 


A new Department of the Civil Service, known as the Department of Mines 
and Resources, is provided for by c. 33, and the organization of the Department 
may be provided for by Order in Council and the positions filled by previous em- 
ployees of the Department of the Interior, the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, the Department of Mines, and the Department of Indian Affairs. 
The Department of the Interior Act and the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization Act are repealed and also stated sections of the Geology and Mines 
Act and of the Indian Act, which conflict with the organization as a separate Depart- 
ment of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


The organization of a new Department of Transport is provided for under c. 34, 
by amending the Department of Railways and Canals Act (c. 171, R.8.C. 1927) by 
substituting the word “Transport” for the words “Railways and Canals” in the 
earlier legislation, and repealing the Department of Marine Act. In addition to 
Railways and Canals and Marine, the control and supervision of the Civil Aviation 
Branch of the Department of National Defence is transferred to the Minister of 
Transport, and control of Civil Aviation boards is to be vested in the Department 
of Transport. The organization of the Department may be provided for by Order 
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in Council and the positions filled by previous employees of the Departments of | 
Railways and Canals, Marine, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department of 
National Defence. 


Employment.—The National Employment Commission is established under 
c. 7 to find ways and means of providing remunerative employment and reducing 
the numbers on relief. The Commission is to consist of not more than seven members 
and its organization, powers and duties are outlined. The Commission functions 
under the direction of the Minister of Labour and may, among other duties, mobilize — 
agencies for relief, reeommend programs for the public works, report on measures 
for co-operation with commercial and industrial groups and the establishment of an 
apprenticeship system in industry, investigate methods to secure suitable employ- — 
ment for ex-soldiers, and explore long-range plans of national development. The 
appointment of a National Advisory Committee of industrial and social service 
organizations is provided for to assist the Commission. 


C. 15 is the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 19386, which continues 
for one year the work done under the previous Relief Acts of 1932, 1933, 1934, and 
1935, and provides that the Governor in Council may, out of moneys appropriated . 
by Parliament, authorize the execution, by persons on relief as far as practicable, of 
works and undertakings which the Governor in Council may determine to be in the 
general interest of Canada. Agreements may be made with any of the provinces or 
with corporations and individuals concerning relief measures and the increase of 
employment. The amount of provincial assistance granted to any province is 
strictly limited under c. 46, which is an amendment to ec. 15. | 


The re-employment of former members of the Forces is the purpose of the — 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission Act, 1936 (c. 47 of the Statutes), under which 
the Veterans’ Assistance Commission is established with necessary powers for this 
purpose. Among other duties, it is to co-ordinate and co-operate with the National — 
Employment Commission in efforts towards the registration, classification and 
employment of veterans. 


Justice.—The Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927) is saneHaeel by ec. 29 regard- 
ing persons who may issue pistol or revolver permits, the interpretation of the term — 
“seditious intention”, procedure on appeals and trials in certain cases, theft and ~ 
receiving stolen property and several other matters. 


C. 39 amends the Judges Act (ce. 105, R.S.C. 1927) as regards the classification 
and salaries of the judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario. A Chief Justice in 
Appeal is temporarily appointed and the number of High Court Judges is increased. 
The office of Chief Justice of the High Court with a salary of $10,000 per annum, 
as in the cases of other Chief Justices, is also provided for. ; 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act is amended by ec. 40, chiefly in relation to the 
liability of adults, including parents and guardians, who contribute to such delin-— 
quency. It is no defence if the child does not actually become delinquent. 


Parliamentary Representation.—The Dominion Franchise Act (ec. 51, 1934) 
is amended by c. 4 to permit of the annual revision of the lists of electors being” 
omitted for the year 1936. 

The taking of Dominion by-elections and the manner of procedure, the supply of 
lists, etc., and forms of oath to be taken by the voter and the person vouching for the 
voter, are provided for by c. 35 and all matters regarding the registration of voters 
and the preparation and revision of lists for by-elections -are dealt with in c. 36, 
which is an Act to amend, with regard to by-elections, the Dominion Franchise Act. 
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Pensions and Soldier Settlement.—Under c. 10, the time for additional 
credit on payments of arrears or instalments under the Soldier Settlement Act is 
extended to March, 1988. 


The Pension Act (c. 157, R.S.C. 1927), as amended from time to time since 
1927, is further amended by c. 44. The Governor in Council is empowered to 
_ appoint five additional ad hoc Commissioners to the Canadian Pension Commission 
_ if and as required, but each shall be appointed for a period not in excess of one year, 
_ although he may be re-appointed. Certain stipulations regarding such appoint- 
_ ments are laid down. Provision is made for the attendance of a judge of a provincial 
Superior Court, for necessary periods, at sessions of the Pension Appeal Court. 
- Such an ad hoc judge is vested with the powers of a member of the Court. Amend- 
‘ments are also made regarding the dates before which application must be made for 
disability pensions; adjustment of pension when pensioner is in receipt of relief or 
in case of retroactive increase of pension, continuance of pension to dependants on 
death of wife or widow of a pensioner, and many other matters regarding the pro- 
cedure to be taken by, and the assistance to be given to, applicants for pensions or 
for appeal; the procedure on appeal; and the cancellation of pensions or non-pay- 
' ment of same under certain circumstances. , 


C. 48 amends the War Veterans’ Allowance Act by the establishment of the 
_ War Veterans’ Allowance Board to replace the Committee provided for in the 
original legislation (c. 48, 1930). Provision is made for members of the Board who, 
prior to appointment, were members of the public service, to become contributors 
to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund. Members who have served on the 
Board for stated periods and who are not entitled to superannuation may be granted 
pensions. The powers of the Board are enlarged and allowances may be made to 
veterans of 55 years of age (in place of 60) when incapable of self maintenance owing 
to disability, pre-ageing, etc. In case of suspension of payment of allowances for 
stated cause, the Board may continue payment in part to dependants. 


Radio.—The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, is the title of c. 24, which estab- 
lishes, under the Minister of Transport, the organization and powers of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The objects of the Corporation are defined in s. 8. Work- 
| Ing capital and advances for capital works up to $100,000 and $500,000, respectively, 
may be advanced by the Minister of Finance to the Corporation. Licence fees col- 
lected from the public are to be deposited to the credit of the Corporation. 


Trade and Commerce.—The Trade Agreement between Canada and the 
United States was given approval by c. 3. The Agreement is set out in fifteen 
Articles constituting the Schedule to the Act. 


C. 28 amends the Copyright Amendment Act, 1931 (c. 8, 1931). Performances 
presumed to be given without private profit are more clearly defined; amendments 
_ are made to the section regarding tariffs of fees, charges, and royalties which are 
_ proposed to be collected, and a Copyright Appeal Board is constituted to consider 
statements and objections of such fees, charges or royalties, and the Board is em- 
powered to make such alternative statements as it thinks fit and once statements 
have been approved, right of action is barred. Until Jan. 1, 1937, the Governor in 
Council may prescribe fees, charges or royalties. 


Transportation.—Railways.—By c. 21 auditors for the year 1936 are appoint- 
ed to make a continuous audit of the accounts of the Canadian National Railways 
under s. 13 of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933. The latter Act. 
is amended by c. 25, Part I being repealed and another Part substituted therefor, 
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which re-establishes a Board of Directors (seven in number) in place of three Trus- 
tees. The organization of the Board and its duties are specifically laid down. Annual 
reports are to be submitted to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


C. 26 provides for the construction of about ninety-nine miles of Canadian 


National railway line from Senneterre to Rouyn in the province of Quebec at an © 


estimated cost of $5,940,000. The nature and form of securities and guarantees 


are to be decided by the Governor in Council and signed by the Minister of Finance, — 


and construction contracts are to be let by tender. Pending the issue of guaranteed 
securities, advances from the Consolidated Revenue Fund may be authorized. 


C. 27 authorizes the issue of notes for refunding and capital expenditures made 


during 1936 to the amount of $9,959,000 made up of an amount not exceeding ~ 


$7,459,000 on account of equipment, and up to $2,500,000 for construction and 


betterments. The Minister of Finance may make loans, secured by such notes, to 


the total sum named. 


Shipping —The Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934) is amended by c. 23. The — 
powers of pilotage authorities are widened in certain particulars, and under ‘‘Offences — 
and Penalties’ the punishable offences of pilots are re-defined. A new section is - 
added on the application of load line provisions and several other amendments of a — 


general nature are made. 


Certain rules relating to bills of lading in connection with the carriage of goods — 
by water are made effective under c. 49—the Water Carriage of Goods Act, 1936. 


These rules are detailed in the Schedule to the Act, and cover: risks; responsibilities — 


and liabilities; rights and immunities; surrender of rights and immunities and increase _ 


of responsibilities and liabilities; special conditions; limitations on the application of 
the rules; and limitation of liability. 


Harbours.—The Toronto Harbour Commissioners are empowered to borrow 


money from time to time to pay or redeem debentures, and to issue debentures for — 


money so borrowed, under c. 11—the Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 1936. 


C. 42 is an Act respecting the National Harbours Board. The Board is given 


jurisdiction over the following harbours: Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 


Three Rivers, Montreal, and Vancouver, the boundaries of which are described in ~ 
Schedule B to the Act, and over other Dominion works and property which may be — 
transferred to the Board by the Governor in Council. The rights of employees © 
under the Government Employees’ Compensation Act and the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act are protected. The Board may acquire real estate either under the © 
Expropriation Act or by other means when previously authorized by the Governor ~ 
in Council; such property is to be vested in His Majesty in the right of the Dominion 
of Canada. Works executed under the direction of the Board must be by public — 


tender except in stated cases. 


The Board is empowered to enforce by-laws made by the Governor in Council — 


for the management and control of property under its jurisdiction. Rates and tolls 
may be levied or commuted and power of seizure is vested in the Board in case of 
default or under certain other circumstances, the Board having a lien on any vessel 
in preference to all other claims except wages of seamen. Other powers of the Board 


and the manner of carrying them out and the payment of penalties are defined. 
The Minister of Finance may make advances from the Consolidated Fund, for 
working capital purposes, not exceeding at any time $1,000,000, to be covered by ~ 
certificates of indebtedness bearing interest. Procedure regarding the keeping of | 
accounts and annual reports are also laid down. This legislation repeals the Quebec — 
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Harbour and River Police Act and numerous Acts, or portions of Acts, mentioned 
n Schedule A. 


Miscellaneous.—Chapter 19 of the Statutes of 1935, establishing the Econo- 
mic Council of Canada, is repealed by ec. 5. 

Under c. 14, the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of Ottawa is extended 
for another year as-from July 1, 1935. 

The Insurance Act of 1932, as subsequently amended by later legislation, is 
revised (c. 18) by bringing a number of sections up to date in regard to minor matters. 

The Indian Act is amended by ec. 20, chiefly with regard to the powers of the 
Superintendent General who may make regulations relating to game, plant diseases, 
motor vehicles, etc., which, when officially published, are to have the same force as 
though enacted by statute. Penalties may be provided for violation or non-obser- 
vance, and the regulations may provide for “incorporation by reference” of specific 
laws or regulations in force within any province of Canada. With regard to the 
election of chiefs, it is provided that in case of equality of votes the agent or person 
presiding shall have the casting vote. The subsections regarding the application of 

‘penalties for the selling of intoxicants, gambling, and drinking are repealed. Other 
amendments are of a minor nature. 

The Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island National Parks Act, 1936, is the 
title of c. 43. Lands described in the Schedule to the Act are set apart in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island as National Parks subject to the provisions of the 
National Parks Act (c. 33, 1930), and agreed upon additions may be made to the 
former park by a ae 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


The reader is referred to the different provincial authorities for information in 
this connection. It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested 
in having all provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head is more 
than offset by the information of more general interest which it has been possible to 
include in the limited space available, but which would otherwise have had to be 
omitted. 


Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year. 
Subsection 1.—The Economic and Financial Year, 1936.* 


Constructive factors dominated the economic situation in Canada during 1936, 
and a greater measure of prosperity was enjoyed than in any year since 1930. Ad- 
vances were recorded in most factors regarded as significant in the study of cyclical 
fluctuations. 


Productive operations as measured by the index of the physical volume of 
business were about 93 p.c. greater than in the preceding year. The newsprint, 
mining, and power industries reached new high records, showing marked gains over 
1935. The increase in the volume of manufactured goods was about 10 p.c. Despite 
lower yields for many crops, farm income rose to the highest level in six years. 
‘The expansion in productive operations in Canada was due in large measure to the 
growth of external demand, exports increasing by nearly 23 p.c., owing in part to 
the economic recovery in most of the principal countries. With a heavy carry-over of 
wheat and facilities for the production of minerals and other natural products ona large 
scale, Canada was in a position to share fully in the revival of international trade. 


* Abbreviated from ‘‘Business Conditions in Canada, 1936’’, prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A.,, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Agriculture.—Unfavourable weather conditions during the growing season 
greatly reduced the production of field crops.. Owing to the marked rise in prices, — 
however, the pecuniary return was greater than in any year since 1930. It is E 
estimated that, by the end of 1936, actual farm prices had risen from about 365 p.c. — 
in 1932 to about 65 p.c. of the level in the base year of 1926, while prices for goods 
purchased by the farmer had not then risen above 19382 levels, that is, about 82 p.c. — 
of the base level. ; 

The wheat crop of 1936 was very high i in grade and quality, partially offsetting 
the effect of the diminished production. The production of coarse grains and fodder — 
crops declined from that of 1935, on account of the prevalence of drought over — 
large areas of Canada. With production of potatoes about the same as in 1935, | 
price levels advanced and were maintained during the year. ‘The improved export — 
demand was partly due to the decline of 17 p.c. in the crop of the United States. 

There was further expansion in the sale of live stock off farms during 1936. — 
Inspected slaughterings, as a measure of market supplies, showed expansion with * 
the index recording a gain of nearly 18-5 p.c. Cattle slaughterings showed a gain of : 
11-1 p.c., while a much greater gain was shown in hog slaughterings, amounting to — 
no less ane 27 p.c. The production of creamery butter, owing to better feed sup- ; 
plies and favourable pasture conditions in dairy districts, and to greater diversigagy = 
of milk to the creameries, reached a new record output of 250,292,677 pounds, an 
increase of approximately 9-4 million pounds or 3-9 p.c. over 1935. P 


Minerals.—Canada’s mineral production valued at $361,394,000 in 1936 E 
showed a gain of 15-7 p.c. over 1935, the previous peak year. Increases in output ‘ 
of most mineral products and improved prices for several metals combined to 
bring about this maximum. Z 

Canada’s output of gold was double that of ten years ago, amounting to 3,735, 000 : 
fine ounces. Valued at $35-03 per ounce, the production of gold was worth E 
$130,848,000, recording a gain of 13-2 p.c. over 1935. Canada’s base metal pro- — 
ducers enjoyed an exceptionally progressive year, aided by the steady improvement - 
in the prices of copper, lead, and zinc and by the heavy demand for the metals in — 
British and foreign markets. Production of nickel, lead, and zinc increased in both } 
quantity and value, while copper output, although declining slightly in quantity, — 
also had a higher value due to the rise in prices. a 

Non-metallic mineral developments were featured by notable gains in the 
output of asbestos, cement, coal, and natural gas. 


<4 * 
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Forestry.—Operations in the forestry group of industries were greatly ex- 2 
panded in the year 1936. The production of newsprint reached a new high point ; 
in history, being close to the practical limit of capacity, with a gain of 16 p.c. over © 


q 


the previous year. An unsatisfactory feature was the low price level which persisted — 
in spite of the higher cost of operations. One of the features of the rise in operations 
of the forest industries was the increase in exports of forest products, in which lumber _ 
and newsprint played the leading roles. The forestry industry is one of the largest — 
employers of labour, and working forces in logging showed a gain of 9-3 p.c., while 
both sawmilling and paper industries recorded advances of nearly 8 p.c. 


Electric Power.—The year 1936 recorded a peak of electric production in the 
Dominion, the output showing a gain of 8-9 p.c. over the preceding year. The © 
production of central electric stations, which supply over 90 p.c. of the electric — 
power in Canada, was, in the last calendar year, 25,493 million kilowatt hours, 
the output in 1935 having amounted to 23,404 million kilowatt hours. The peak — 
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annual production of electric power previous to 1935 was 21,160 million kilowatt 
hours—the figure for 1934. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing operations gathered momentum during 
the year, the output having been greater than at any time since 1929. The gain 
over the preceding year was 10 p.c., indicating the extensive nature of the industrial 
recovery. The output of industries engaged in the production of producers’ 
goods showed a gain of 8-1 p.c. The iron and steel industry is typical of this group 
and steel ingots recorded a gain of 18-4 p.c. over 1935; the increase in pig iron 
production was 13 p.c. The gain in the index of consumers’ goods was also ap- 
preciable, being 9-2 p.c. 


Construction.—Construction contracts awarded exceeded the total for 
1935 by 1-4 p.c. Residential and industrial construction showed increases of 17-7 
p.c. and 45-4 p.c., respectively, offsetting to a large extent the decline of 22 p.c. 
in business building. As a large number of industries are now operating at high 
levels, it is anticipated that the construction of industrial plants and extensions 
will shortly become a more important factor. 


External Trade.—The substantial gain in external trade, especially in exports, 
was one of the chief constructive developments of the year. Total exports of 
merchandise showed an increase of 22-6 p.c., while a gain of 15-4 p.c. was shown 
inimports. The excess of exports over imports was large. 

Several causes contributed to the wide expansion in the export trade of the 
Dominion during the year. One factor was the economic recovery which was 
practically world-wide. The circumstances surrounding the wheat trade were 
exceptionally favourable. The advance in wholesale prices in the last half of the 
year also added appreciably to the value of our trade. 


Transportation.—Owing to the marked degree of mutual dependence existing 
between industries and the railways, the operating and financial records of the 
latter present a measure of industrial activity. Railway traffic in 1936, however,. 
showed only a modest increase over the preceding year. The gain in carloadings 
over. 1935 was 5-8 p.c. Gross operating revenues of the two principal systems 
indicated a gain of slightly more than 7 p.c. for the Canadian Pacific and 6-7 p.c. 
for the Canadian lines of the Canadian National. 

Canal traffic showed a general advance in 1936, the traffic passing through the 
St. Lawrence canals during the period of navigation showing an increase of 21 p.c., 
while the gain in the traffic through the Canadian and American locks of Sault Ste. 
Marie was 45 p.c. 


Employment and Unemployment.—Substantial recovery in industrial 
employment was recorded in the Dominion during 1936, in continuance of the 
advance apparent for nearly four years. The unadjusted index of employment, 
with 1926 equalling 100, rose from 104-6 on Dec. 1, 1935, to 110-1 on the cor- 
responding date of last year. Since, in the past two years, there has been considerable 
diminution in the numbers engaged on the unemployment relief projects of the various 
governing authorities, the gains recently shown in the monthly employment surveys 
indicate a revival in business that is happily due to an increasing demand for com- 
modities at home and abroad. 

In manufacturing, the seasonally adjusted index increased by 3-1 p.c. to 108-1. 
In metal mining, the number of persons employed was at its maximum for the 15- 
year period of observation. The mining of coal and other non-metallic minerals 
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provided work during 1936 for a larger number of men than in the preceding year. 
Logging showed accelerated activity, the index standing at 265-7 on Dec. 1, 1936, 
when it was higher than at that date in any other year of the record. Employment 
in transportation improved slightly in 1936. The merchandising and service divisions — 
reported substantial increases in their personnel, the latest reports showing a higher 
level of employment than for some years past; the advance was partly a result of a 
quickened tourist trade. The exception to the general revival was the construction — 
industry in which the decline of relief operations accounted for the smaller volume. 


Prices.—During the first half of 1936, the level of wholesale prices was not 
greatly altered, the steadiness characteristic of the two preceding years being 
continued. Several fundamental causes contributed toward raising the price level 
in the later months of the year. The worst drought in many years caused an ad- 
vance in agricultural crop prices. The reduction in commodity stocks overhanging 
world markets, the transformation of the gold reserve position due in part to re-_ 
valuation, and expanding purchasing power accompanying business recovery were 
potent influences in raising the price level. The increasing expenditure for armament 
by most countries expanded the demand for many raw materials produced in Canada.’ 


Throughout the decline, terminating in the early months of 1933, raw material 
prices had fallen more rapidly than those for finished products and the resulting _ 
contraction in primary producers’ incomes affected business adversely. This’ 
disparity in respect of wholesale prices was eliminated in 1936, the index of raw 
and partly manufactured commodities having been 75-8 in November against 75- 5 
for fully and chiefly manufactured goods. 


Banking.—Following a decline of nearly seven years, current loans placed. 
by the chartered banks recorded moderate advances in the last half of 1936. The- 
most important influences in the delay of the turning-point were the liquidation — 
of indebtedness out of the increased profits of industry, the refinancing carried out 
by public bodies and other large institutions, and the restricted revenue from — 
agricultural operations, which have absorbed in recent years nearly 30 p.c. of the f 
total of strictly commercial loans and discounts granted in the Dominion. ‘These — 
influences, until the last six months of the year, continued to offset those making 
for an expansion in bank credit. Notice deposits at the end of December reached — | 
the highest level on record at $1,548 million, as compared with $1,526 million in 
January, 1929. With a progressive decline in loans and concurrent expansion in 
deposits, the banks were obliged to make heavy purchases of securities. a 


Public Finance.—<According to the Budget of 1937, Dominion ae 
total revenues in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, were estimated at $452,123,000,_ 
which represented an increase of $79,527,000 over 1936. Total expenditures for 
the same period were $539,518,000, an increase of $6,933,000 over the preceding — 
year. Of this amount special expenditures came to $80,429,000. The deficit 
amounted to $87,395,000 as compared with $159,989,000 in the preceding year. i 
The net debt was estimated at $3,093,495,000 at Mar. 31, 1937. 


Subsection 2.— Other Principal Events of the Year. 


eam Glas a 


The Throne.—The Dominion Representatives to the Coronation of His: 
Majesty King George VI on May 12, 1937, consisted of the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, M.P., Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and Secreta 
of State for. External INN the Hon. E. Lapointe, K.C., M.P., Minister of Justice; { 
the Hon. T. A, Crerar, M.P., Minister of Mines and Ronee: the Hon. C. A. 
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Dunning, M.P., Minister of Finance; the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, M.P., Minister of 
National Defence; the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C., M.P., Leader of the Op- 
position; the Hon. W. E. Foster, Speaker of the Senate; the Hon. Pierre F. Casgrain, 
Speaker of the House of Commons; and the Hon. Vincent Massey, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Great Britain. All Branches of the Defence Services were 
represented by a contingent of 334, all ranks. For the first time in history, 
the Coronation ceremonies were broadcasted from Westminister Abbey all over the 
world. Local celebrations were held in every part of the Commonwealth. New 
Canadian coins with the head of King George VI on the obverse side, and typical 
_ Canadian designs on the reverse were circulated in Canada following the Coronation 
ceremonies. After the Coronation, the following representatives of the Government 
of Canada took part in the Imperial Conference held in London from May 14.to 
June 15; the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister; the Right Hon. 
EK. Lapointe, K.C., Minister of Justice; the Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and 
Resources; the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance; the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of National Defence; and the Hon. Neo Mion: High Commissioner 
for Canada in Great Britain. 


The Governor General.—His~Excellency Lord Tweedsmuir, returned the 
official visit made by the President of the United States to the Governor General’s 
- quarters of the Citadel, Quebec, July 31, 1936, when he and Lady Tweedsmuir 

visited President Roosevelt at the White House, Washington, D.C., on Mar. 30, 1937. 


Visiting Royalty.—Prince Chichibu, brother of the Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan, and the Princess Chichibu, visited Ottawa as the guests of His Excellency 
Lord Tweedsmuir, April 3 to April 5, 1937. 

Provincial General Elections.—General elections not reported in the 1936 
_ Year Book, took place in Manitoba and Quebec. These are referred to on p. 69 of 
| this volume. In Quebec, the Hon. Adelard Godbout, became Premier on the 
_ resignation of the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, June 11, 1936, but at the general election 
which took place on Aug. 17, 1936, as indicated on page 69, the Union Nationale 
party under Maurice Duplessis, defeated the Liberals and M. Duplessis formed a 
government. A general election was held in British Columbia on June 1, 1937, 
at which the Liberal Government under the Hon. T. D. Pattullo was returned to 
power. A general election took place in Nova Scotia on June 29, 1937, when the 
Liberal Government under the Hon. A. L. Macdonald was returned to power. 

Diplomatic Appointments.—Baron Robert Silvercruys, first Belgian Minister 
to Canada, presented his credentials to Lord Tweedsmuir on January 11, 1937. 

Trade Agreements, etc.—During the year ended June, 1937, Trade Agree- 
- ments were concluded with Uruguay, Germany and Haiti. An Exchange of Notes 
_ with Brazil continued, without interruption, former reciprocal trade relations be- 
_ tween Canada and that country. The Canada-Polish Convention was brought into 
effect in August, 1936, and normal trade relations were re-established with Russia 
by Order in Council of September, 1936. 

Particulars of these Agreements and changes in trade relations will be found at 

pp. 491-492 of this volume. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


- 1936.—(See also pp. 1121-1122 of the 19386 Year Book.) May 7, Hon. Isidore 
N. Belleau, Lévis, Que., Retired Justice of the Superior Court. May 11, His. 
_ Honour Trevor H. Grout, Brampton, Ont., Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Peel. May 13, Stewart E. Durling, Woodstock, N.B., M.L.A. for York. May 14, 
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Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., London, Eng., Commander of 
the British Forces in Egypt and Palestine during the Great War. May 18, Hon. 
Emile Fortin, M.D., Quebec, Que., Senator for De la Durantaye. June 5, Colin 
G. O’Brian, L’Orignal, Ont., late Judge of the County Court of the United Counties 
of Prescott and Russell. June 11, Hon. Francis Brooke Gregory, Victoria, B.C., 
retired Judge of the Supreme Court. June 14, Elihu James Davis, Toronto, Ont., 
former Provincial Secretary. Richard Purdom Fairbairn, Toronto, Ont., former 
Provincial Deputy Minister of Public Works. June 16, Alfred Fitzpatrick, O.B.E., 
Toronto, Ont., Founder of the Frontier College. June 28, F. W. Perras, Ottawa, 
Ont., M.P. for Wright, Que. July 2, George W. Dawson, Ottawa, Ont., former 
M.P. for Addington. July 6, Hon. P. J. Veniot, M.P., Bathurst, N.B., former 
Postmaster General and Premier of New Brunswick. July 14, Judge Green, 
Claresholm, Alta., former Judge of the District Court of Medicine Hat and Red 
Deer. July 17, J. D. McNiven, Victoria, B.C., former Deputy Minister of Labour 


for British Columbia. July 20, 8. T. McCavour, Ottawa, Ont., former Comptroller — 


of Currency, Department of Finance. July 21, Hon. Robert Rogers, Guelph, Ont., 


former Minister of Public Works. July 29, Hon. Alexander Casimir Galt, Winnipeg, . 


Man., former Judge of the King’s Bench Division for Manitoba. Aug. 3, Edwin 
Hawken, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Deputy Minister of Marine, and Chairman, 
National Harbours Commission. Aug. 14, Hon. Joseph A. C. Ethier, Montreal, 
Que., former Chief Justice of the Montreal Circuit Court and former M.P. for Two 
Mountains. Aug. 26, J. Emile Tremblay, Ottawa, Ont., former Civil Service 


Commissioner. Aug. 29, George Simpson, M.B.E., Ottawa, Ont., Editor of De- — 


bates, House of Commons. Sept. 7, L. A. Giroux, Rochester, Minn., U.S.A., 
M.L.A. for Grouard, Alta. Sept. 19, Hon. Campbell Lane, Montreal, Que., former 


Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec. Oct. 6, Hon. Charles McDonald, Vancouver, — 


B.C., Senator for Vancouver. Oct. 10, Peter McGibbon, M.C., M.D., Bracebridge, 
Ont., former M.P. for Muskoka. Professor Edward Ernest Prince, Ottawa, Ont., 
former Canadian Commissioner of Fisheries. Oct. 12, Dr. John Pease Babcock, 
Victoria, B.C., former Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries for B.C. Oct. 13, Archibald 
- McGillivray, Winnipeg, Man., Deputy Minister of Public Works for Manitoba. 
Oct. 15, Hon. William Egbert, Calgary, Alta., former Lieutenant-Governor of 


Alberta. James Hill, Belleville, Ont., M.L.A. for East Hastings. Oct. 29, T. C. _ 


Norris, Toronto, Ont., member of the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
former Premier of Manitoba. Nov. 18, Hon. William S. Bullock, Roxton Pond, 
Que., M.L.C. for Wellington. Nov. 21, Robert Gordon, Halifax, N.S., former 
Deputy Provincial Treasurer of N.S. Nov. 26, Robert Dunn, Jr., Victoria, B.C., 
Provincial Deputy Minister of Mines. Nov. 28, Mr. Justice de Lorimier, Montreal, 
Que., Judge of the Supreme Court of Quebec. Dec. 1, Sir Arthur G. Doughty, 
Ottawa, Ont., Dominion Archivist Emeritus. Mr. Justice Wilfrid Mercier, Montreal, 
Que., Judge of the Superior Court. Dec. 8, Hon. J. L. Chabot, M.D., Ottawa, Ont., 
Member of the Privy Council and former M.P. for Ottawa. Dec. 14, George de 
M. Loy, Valleyfield, Que., former M.P. for Beauharnois. Dec. 17, Hon. Richard 
S. White, Montreal, Que., Senator for Inkerman. Dec. 19, Henri Dessaint, Ottawa, 
Ont., Superintendent of the Money Order Branch, Post Office Department. Dec. 


21, Major Hayter Reed, Montreal, Que., former Deputy Superintendent General — 


of Indian Affairs. 1937.—Jan. 11, Judge J. O. Lacroix, Montreal, Que., Judge of 
Court of Sessions. Jan. 14, William H. Collins, Ph. D., D.Sc., F.R.S.C., Ottawa, 
Ont., Chief Geological Consultant, Dept. of Mines and Resources. Jan. 22, William 
Ross, Toronto, Ont., former M.P. for Ontario South. Jan. 29, Hon. Charles 
Marcil, Ottawa, Ont., M.P. for Bonaventure and former Speaker of the House of 
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Commons. Jan. 30, George A. McQuibban, M.L.A., M.D., Toronto, Ont., M.L.A. 
for Wellington North. Jan. 31, Herbert E. Wilton, Hamilton, Ont., M.P. for 
Hamilton West. Feb..14, Matthew McKay, M.P., B.A., L.D.S., D.D.S., Ottawa, 
Ont., M.P. for Renfrew North. Feb. 15, Major-General Sir Frederick Loomis, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., Montreal, Que., Commander of the Third Canadian 
Division inthe Great War. Oscar Paradis, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Chief Law Translator 
of the House of Commons. Feb. 16, Sir Rodmond P. Roblin, Hot Springs, Ark., 
U.S.A., former Premier of Manitoba. Feb. 18, Hon. H. C. Hocken, Toronto, Ont., 
Senator for Toronto. Feb. 24, Hon. Patrick Burns, Calgary, Alta., Senator for 
Calgary. Mar. 16, Thomas W. Caldwell, Ottawa, Ont., former M.P. for Victoria- 
Carleton, N.B. Mar. 17, Hon. P. C. H. Primrose, Edmonton, Alta., Lieutenant- 


'- Governor of Alberta. April 3, James Fraser Ellis, M.D., Ottawa, Ont., member 


of the Canadian Pension Commission and former Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Nova Scotia. April 15, Harry B. Short, St. Petersburg, Fla., U.S.A., former 
M.P. for Digby-Annapolis Royal. May 4, Gordon C. Wilson, Dundas, Ont., 
former M. P. for Wentworth, Ont. May 8, Hon. George Bryson, Fort Coulonge, 
~ Que., M.L.C. for Inkerman, Que., and former, Minister without Portfolio in the 

Quebec Legislature. May 11, Ferris Bolton, Brandon, Man., former M.P. for Lisgar. 
May 18, Andrew Halkett, Ottawa, Ont., former Marine Biologist, Department of 
Fisheries. May 24, George Taylor MacNutt, Stewiacke, N.S., former M.P. for 
Colchester. May 31, Dougald Kennedy, Grimsby, Ont., former M.P. for Kenora. 
June 4, Brigadier-General C. A. Smart, Westmount, Que., M.L.C. for Inkerman. 
June 10, Sir Robert Laird Borden, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., 
former Prime Minister of Canada. June 15, George H. Van Allen, K.C., Rochester, 
Minn., U.S.A., M.L.A. for Edmonton, Alta. 


Section 4.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Ofificial 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* : 

Lieutenant-Governors, 1936.—April 29, Eric Weige Hamber, Esq., B.A., of 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia, 
succeeding the Hon. John William Fordham Johnson, said appointment to take 
effect on the Ist day of May, 1936. Sept. 10, Philip Carteret Hill Primrose, Esq., 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province of Alberta, to 
be effective as from Oct. 1, 1936. Sept. 10, Archibald Peter McNab, Esq., Regina, 
Sask.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province of Saskatchewan, to be 
effective as from Oct. 1, 1936. 1937.—Mar. 20, John Campbell Bowen, Esq., 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Alberta. April 7, 
Robert Irwin, Esq., Shelburne, N.S.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, to be effective May 1, 1937. 

Privy Councillors, 1937.—May 10, His Excellency Lord 'Tweedsmuir, 
~G.C.M.G., Governor General:of Canada; the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, K.C., Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Members of the King’s Privy Council for Great Britain. 

Senators, 1937.—Jan. 9, John Wallace de Beque Farris, Esq., K.C., Vancouver, 
B.C.; Jan. 12, Hon. Adrian Knatchbull Hugessen, K.C., Montreal, Que. 

New Members of the House of Commons, 1936.—Mar. 16, J. R. Kirk, elected 
for Antigonish-Guysborough, N.S.; June 8, Hon. 8. F. Tolmie, elected for Victoria, 
B.C.; Aug. 5, R. Leduc, elected for Wright, Que.; Aug. 17, Dr. C. J. Veniot, 
elected for Gloucester, N.B.; Oct. 26, J. A. Pinard, elected for Ottawa East, Ont. 
1937.—Mar. 22, J. A. Marsh, elected for Hamilton West, Ont.; Mar. 22, P. E. Coté, 
elected for Bonaventure, Que.; April 5, R. M. Warren, elected for North Renfrew. 


* This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1122-1131 of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Official Appointments, 1936.—May 8, Hon. John Babington Macaulay 
Baxter, Chief Justice of New Brunswick: to be the Administrator of the Government 
of the Province of New Brunswick during the absence of the Honourable the 
Lieutenant-Governor from May 28, 1936, to July 12, 1986. May 12, Captain W. 
J. Milne of Shediac, N.B.: to be a Pilot Commissioner and Secretary of the Pilotage 
District of Shediac, N.B., in place of Wm. A. Simpson, resigned. May 13, Arthur 
B. Purvis, Esq., Montreal, Que., Chairman; A. N. McLean, Esq., Black’s Harbour, 
N.B.; Alfred Marois, Esq., Manufacturer, Quebec, Que.; Tom Moore, Esq., Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mrs. Mary M. Sutherland, Wells, B.C.; W. A. MacKintosh, Esq., Kingston, 
Ont.; and E. J. Young, Dummer, Sask.: to be members of the National Employment 
Commission. May 16, Dr. A. L. Clark, Dean, Faculty of Applied Science, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.; Dr. A. Frigon, President, Quebec Electricity Com- 
mission and President, Corporation de l’Ecole Polytechnique de Montréal, Que.; 
Dr. J. C. Smith, Shawinigan Water and Power Company, Montreal, Que.; Dr. 


R. C. Wallace, President, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.: to be members 


of the National Research Council for a period of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1939. 
May 19, Dr. O. D. Skelton: to be Chairman of the Employment and Social In- 
surance Commission. June 4, Hon. Lawrence Arthur Dumoulin Cannon, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General. June 6, Major Hugh Spencer Relph, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Secretary of 
the National Employment Commission. Mrs. Helen Douglas Smith, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health, pursuant to the Pensions 
and National Health Department Act, vice Mrs. T. W. Sutherland, Wells, B.C., 
to be effective June 2, 1936. July 2, Hon. James Emile Pierre Prendergast, Chief 
Justice of Manitoba: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of 
Manitoba during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor from July 10, 1936, to 
July 31, 1936. July 7, Clifford B. Reilly, Esq., K.C.: to be an ad hoc member of 
the Canadian Pension Commission as from July 1, 1936, to Aug. 5, 1936, and a 
member of the above Commission for a period of seven years from August 6, 1936. 


Brigadier-General Harold French McDonald, C.M.G., D.S.O., at present Executive : 
Assistant to the Canadian Pension Commission: to be a member of the said Com- _ 


mission in place of Dr. Robert John Kee, for a period of seven years as from July 1, 
1936, and also to be Chairman of the Commission for one year from Aug. 6, 1936. 
Robert John Kee, Esq., M.D., at present a Member of the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission: to be a Member of the Pension Appeal Court, as from July 1, 1936. Colonel 

Cyrus Wesley Peck, V.C., D.S.O.: to be an ad hoc Member of the Canadian Pension 
Commission for a period of six months. Colonel John Grant Rattray, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., to be Chairman; Lieutenant-Colonel Hugues Le Moyne de Martigny, 
Begadicn Gener! Alexander Ross, K.C., C.M.G., V.D., A.D.C., to be Members; 
Huntley M. Sinclair, Esq., M.A., to be Scorch and Rdouard Belleau, Esq., to 
be Assistant Secretary of the veterans: Assistance Commission, to be effective — 


until Mar. 31, 19387. July 9, Mrs. Sara Donohue Simard, of the city of Quebec, — | 


Que.: to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health as from Aug. 1, 1936, 
vice Mrs. Amedée Trudeau, resigned. Aug. 7, Frederick William Riddell, Esq., ’ 
Business Manager of the following named Corporations: Vancouver Harbour 
Commissioners; The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal; Three Rivers Harbour — 


Commissioners; Quebec Harbour Commissioners; Chicoutimi Harbour Commis- 
sioners; Saint John Harbour Commissioners; Halifax Harbour Commissioners: to 


be Commissioner and President of the above-mentioned Corporations, pending the 
appointment of the National Harbours Board. Aug. 15, Hon. Patrick Kerwin, a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the 
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Governor General. Sept. 9, Hon. John Alexander Mathieson, Chief Justice of 
Prince Edward Island: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of 
Prince Edward Island during the absence of the Hon. George Debrisay DeBlois, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island from Sept. 14, 1936, to Oct. 14, 1936. 
Sept. 10, Ralph Osborne Campney, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., Barrister-at-law; Col. 
Arthur Edouard Dubuc, Ottawa, Ont., Civil Servant, and Bennett John Roberts, 
Ksq., Ottawa, Ont., Civil Servant: to be Members of the National Harbours Board. 
Mr. Campney to be Chairman, and Col. Dubuc to be Vice-Chairman respectively 
of the said Board. Samuel James Hungerford, Esq., Montreal, Que., Railway 
Executive: to be Chairman and Director of the Canadian National Railway Company 
for a term of three years. James Young Murdock, K.C., Toronto, Ont., Barrister- 
_at-law, and Wilfrid Joseph Théophile Gagnon, Esq., Montreal, Que., Manufacturer: 
to be Directors of the Canadian National Railway Company for a term of three 
years. Herbert James Symington, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que., Barrister-at-law: 
to be a Director of the Canadian National Railway Company for a term of two 
years. Donald Hugh McDougall, Esq., LL.D., Stellarton, N.S., Industrial En- 
gineer, and Robert John Moffatt, Esq., Bradwell, Sask., Farmer: to be Directors 
of the Canadian National Railway Company for a term of one year. Leonard W. 
Brockington, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., Barrister-at-law; Réné Morin, Esq., Montreal, 
Que., General Manager, and Mrs. Nellie McClung, Victoria, B.C.: to be Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for a term of three years. J. Wilfrid 
Godfrey, Esq., Halifax, N.S., Barrister-at-law; Captain the Rev. Alexander Vachon, 
Quebec, Que., Director of Chemical Research, and Col. Wilfrid Bovey, Montreal, 
Que., Barrister-at-law and Educationalist: to be Governors of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for a term of two years. Peter Thomas Coolican and Francis 
Everett Joliffe of the Post Office Department: to be representatives of Canada 
at the next Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain to be held in 
November, 1936, in Panama, Republic of Panama. Sept. 11, Hon. Clarence 
Decatur Howe, P.C.: to be Minister of Transport from the date of the coming into 
force of the Department of Transport Act, 1936. Valentine Irving Smart, Esq., 
B.A., Ottawa, Ont., Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals: to be Deputy Minister 
of Transport, effective as and of the date of the coming into force of the Department 
of Transport Act, 1936. To be Directors of the Bank of Canada: Robert McQueen, 
Esq., Economist, Winnipeg, Man., until the annual general meeting of the Bank 
in 1942; J. Leroy Holman, Esq., Merchant, Summerside, P.E.I., until the annual 
general meeting of the Bank in 1942; Auguste C. Picard, Esq., Manufacturer, 
Quebec, Que., until the annual general meeting of the Bank in 1941; Fred Magee, 
Esq., Fish Packer and Merchant of Port Elgin, N.B., until the annual general meeting 
of the Bank in 1941; George C. Coote, Esq., Farmer, Nanton, Alta., until the 
annual general meeting of the Bank in 1940 ; Lieut.-Col. Claud Brown, Gentleman, 
London, Ont., until the annual general meeting of the Bank in 1940. Sept. 14, 
Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar, P.C.: to be Minister of Mines and Resources from 
the date of the coming into force of the Department of Mines and Resources Act. 
Sept. 17, Brenton Leo Daly, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., General. Chairman, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Canadian National Railways, Western Lines: to be a Director 
of the Canadian National Railway Company for a term of two years from the date 
of the coming into force of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1936. 
Sept. 30, T. C. Brooke, Esq., R.R. No. 1, Eburne, B.C.: to be a member of the North 
Fraser Harbour Commission, vice Richard Charles Hodgson, deceased. Oct. 6, 
Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta: to be the Administrator of the 
Government of the Province of Alberta during the absence of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Alberta from Oct. 6, 1936, to Oct. 19, 1936. Oct. 7, Robert MacNicol, 
Esq., Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Member of the Veteran’s Assistance Commission, 
vice Brigadier-General Alexander Ross, K.C., resigned. Nov. 38, Mrs. L. G. Ferguson, 
Westville, N.S.; Madame Maurice Cormier, Montreal, Que.; Miss Ruth Law, Kit- 
chener, Ont.; Mrs. Walter Lindal, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mrs. A. J. Currie, Govan, 
Sask.: to be Members of the National Employment Commission to constitute a 
Women’s Advisory Committee. Nov. 12, William Ewart Gladstone Murray, Esq.: 
to be General Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Augustin 
Fregon, Esq., Montreal, Que.: to be Assistant Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Alexander MacGillivray Young, B.A., M.D., C.M., Saskatoon, 
Sask.; Peter Andrew McLennan, M.D., Vancouver, B.C.; and H. A. Lafleur, B.A., 
M.D., Montreal, Que.: to be representatives of the Governor in Council upon the 
Medical Council of Canada for a period of four years commencing Nov. 26, 1936. 
Novy. 18, Frederic IX. Bronson, Esq.: to be Chairman of the Federal District Com- 
mission vice W. E. Matthews, Esq., resigned. Nov. 20, Hon. Alexander Kenneth 
MacLean, President of the Exchequer Court of Canada, Ottawa; Ephraim Herbert 
Coleman, Esq., K.C., Under Secretary of State, Ottawa; and Paul Fontaine, Esq., 
K.C., one of the Senior Advisory Counsel, Department of Justice, Ottawa: to be 
Members of the Copyright Appeal Board, Hon. Mr. Justice MacLean to be Chairman 
of the said Board. Dec. 1, Frederick Charles Blair, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Director of Soldier Settlement on and from Dec. 1, 1986. Dec. 3, William Clifford 
Clark, Esq., Deputy Minister of Finance: to be a Member of the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board for a term of five years in the place of B. J. Roberts, Esq. 1937.—Jan. 6, 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection: to be Chairman, Dr. C. Marius Barbeau, 
Ethnologist and Folklorist, National Museum of Canada, Mines and Geology Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources: to be Members ez officio, Dr. Harold Wigmore 
McGill, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; 
Major-General Sir James MacBrien, Commissioner, R.C.M.P.; Dr. Charles Camsell, 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, and R. A. Gibson, Esq., Director, Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources: to be Members, 


F. H. H. Williamson; Major T. H. Irvine; Austin Louis Cumming; James Percival _ 


Richards; Major David Livingstone McKeand; Dr. C. Marius Barbeau, and Auréle 


LaRocque. Jan. 22, A. M. Shaw, Esq., B.S.A., Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be Director of Marketing, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, to be effective from Jan. 22, 1937. Feb. 8, Dr. R. E. Monteith, © 


Balcarres, Sask.: to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health as from April 1, 
1937, vice Mr. T. O. King. Mar. 8, Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, Chief Justice of 
Ontario: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Ontario during 
the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, for the purpose of attending the Coronation 
and other ceremonies in London from April 29, 1937, until June 25, 1937. Mar. 16, 
Lucien Pacaud, Esq., Quebec, Que.: to be Secretary of the National Battlefields 
Commission vice Charles Fremont, Esq., K.C., resigned. Mar. 17, Hon. Aulay 
MacAulay Morrison, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of British Columbia: to 
be Administrator of the Government of British Columbia during the absence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, for the purpose of attending the Coronation and other cere- 
monies in London, from April 12, 1937, until July 1, 1987. Mar. 18, Hon. John 
Babington MacAulay Baxter, Chief Justice of New Brunswick: to be Administrator 
of the Government of the Province of New Brunswick during the absence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, for the purpose of attending the Coronation and other cere- 
monies in London, from April 16, 1937, until June 4, 1937. Mar. 31, Hon. Sir 
Joseph Mathias Tellier, Chief Justice of Quebec: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
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ment of the Province of Quebec during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, for 
the purpose of attending the Coronation and other ceremonies in London from April 
23, 1937, until a date not later than June 30, 1987. April 1, Hon. John Alexander 
Mathieson, Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island: to be Administrator of the 
Province of Prince Edward Island during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
for the purpose of attending the Coronation and other ceremonies in London from 
April 10, 1987, to June 10, 1987. April 15, W. A. Found, Esq., Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries, Ottawa; Thomas Reid, Esq., Newton, B.C., Member of Parliament for 
the constituency of New Westminster, and A. L. Hager, Esq., President and General 
Manager of the Canadian Fishing Company, Vancouver: to be Members of the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. Fred Alexander McGregor, 
 Esq., M.A., Ottawa, Ont.: to be the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation 
’ Act. April 20, Hon. Henry Hague Davis, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General. May 20, the Hon. 
Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Alberta during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor from May 
22, 1937, to May 27, 1937. May 29, the Rev. Wilfred Eastland Fuller, of Camp- 
bellton, Province of New Brunswick, a Canon of the Church of England in Canada: 
to be a Governor of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, pice Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey, resigned. The Hon. Sir Frederick Haultain, Chief Justice of Saskatchewan: 
to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Saskatchewan during the 
absence of the Lieutenant-Governor from June 1, 1937, to July 31, 1937. 


Judicial Appointments, 1936.—May 8, Charles Edward McLeod, Esq., 
Dawson, Y.T., Barrister-at-law: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the 
law. June 2, Dr. J. Etienne Amyot, Indian Agent at Resolution, N.W.T.: to be a 
Justice of the Peace, pursuant to the Northwest Territories Act, in and for the 
Northwest Territories, with the powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace 
under any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in the said Territories. July 
17, Corporal Leonard Sydney Kingston, R.C.M.P.: to be a Justice of the Peace 
in and for the Yukon Territory, with the powers and authorities of two Justices of 
the Peace under any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in the said Ter- 
ritory. Sept. 18, Herbert H. Shandley, Esq., Victoria, B.C.: to be Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Victoria in the said Province, and also Local Judge 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia during his tenure of the said office. 
E. Ainslie Wright, Esq., K.C., Renfrew, Ont.: to be Judge of the District Court of 
the Provisional Judicial District of Muskoka in the said Province, to take effect 
on the first day of October, 1936, and to be also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office. Frank Denton, Esq,., 
K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be the Eighth Junior Judge of the County Court of the 
County of York in the said Province, and to be also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario so long as he shall hold the said Office of Judge. D. B. Coleman, 
Esq., Barrister, Welland, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Ontario in. the Province of Ontario, and to be also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office. J. A.S. Plouffe, Esq., K.C., 
Sudbury, Ont.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Provisional Judicial District 
of Nipissing in the said Province, and to be also a Local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario during his tenure of the said office. J. A. Stanbury, Esq., K.C., 
Exeter, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Lincoln in the 
Province of Ontario, and to be also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario during his tenure of the said office. Sept. 23, the Hon. Newton 
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Wesley Rowell, P.C., K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be Chief Justice of the Court of» 


Appeal for Ontario with the style and title of Chief Justice of Ontario and ex officio 
a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Edgar Rodolphe Eugéne Chevrier, 
Esq., K.C., M.P., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario. Ainslie W. Greene, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. Archibald Cochrane, Esq., K.C., Cobourg, Ont.: to 
be Judge of the County Court of the County of Peel in the Province of Ontario, and 
to be also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario during his tenure 
of the said office. Sept. 30, Théodule Rhéaume, Esq., K.C., Montreal, Que.: to 
be a Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Nov. 3, 
Hon. Charles Richmond Mitchell, a Justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 


Court of Alberta: to be Chief Justice of the Trial Division of the said Court and. — 
ex officio a Justice of the Appellate Division of the said Court. Hon. Frank Ford, — 


a Justice of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the said Court and ez officio a Judge of the Trial Division. 


Simpson J. Shepherd, Esq., K.C., Lethbridge, Alta: to be a Justice of the Trial. 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ez officio a Judge of the Appellate  . 


Division of the said Court. Dec. 1, MacKay Meikle, Esq., Mining Inspector of 
the Department of the Interior of Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be a Stipendiary Magis- 


trate for the Northwest Territories. Dec. 2, Wilfrid Lazure, Esq., K.C., Sherbrooke, © 


Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec, 
and the City of Montreal or immediate vicinity thereof, to be his place of residence. 
Dec. 14, Edward Miall, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and Senior Advisory 
Counsel of the Department of Justice: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
the law. Percy Meudell Anderson, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and 
Senior Advisory Counsel of the Department of Justice: to be one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the law. Jan. 22, William Patrick John O’Meara, Esq., Ottawa, 
Ont., Barrister-at-law and Assistant Under-Secretary of State: to be one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law. Mar. 1, Wellington Clifton Kelley, Esq., 
K.C., West Summerland, B.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Yale in the said Province, to be effective Mar. 1, 1937, and to be also a Local Judge 


of the Supreme Court of British Columbia during his tenure of the said office. 


April 2, Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan, K.C., Attorney General of the Province of 
British Columbia: to be a Puisne Justice of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia. 
Hon. Archer Martin, a Justice of the Appeal Court for the Province of British Co- 
lumbia: to be Chief Justice of British Columbia. April 23, Hon. William F. Carroll, 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to be a District Judge in 


Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the Admiralty District of the Province _ j 


of Nova Scotia. Hon. John Babington MacAulay Baxter, Chief Justice of New 
Brunswick, as Deputy Judge in Admiralty for the Province of New Brunswick. 


Commissioners, 1936.—April 22, Russell John Rogers, Esq., Harold Lienan 
Harshaw, Esq., and Richard Walter Raynor, Esq., Field Supervisors, Soldier 
Settlement, Toronto: to be Commissioners to take affidavits, oaths, statutory 
declarations or solemn affirmations required to be taken or made for the purposes 
of the Soldier Settlement Act. April 27, G. E. Lapalme, Esq., Barrister, Joliette, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him. May 12, Fred Clark Wallace Rice, Principal 
Clerk, Soldier Settlement, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Commissioner to take affidavits, 
oaths, statutory declarations or solemn affirmations required to be taken or made 
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for the purpose of the Soldier Settlement Act. May 16, Hon. Oswald Smith Crocket, 
-a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be a Commissioner per dedimus 
potestatem to administer oaths within the Dominion of Canada. Paul Provost, 
Esq., Barrister, Waterloo, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Govern- 
ment employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Benoit 
Marchesseault, Esq., Barrister, Waterloo, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
-against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to 
him. Alphonse Auger, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to 
him. May 238, Alexander Henderson, Esq., K.C., Barrister, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
British Columbia as may be referred to him. Leopold Pinsonneault, Esq., Barrister, 
--Three Rivers, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government employees 
in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. May 29, Frederick William 
Riddell, Esq., Business Manager of the following named Corporations: Vancouver 
-Harbour Commissioners, the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Three Rivers 
-Harbour. Commissioners, Quebec Harbour Commissioners, Chicoutimi Harbour 
_. Commissioners, Saint John Harbour Commissioners, Halifax Harbour Commissioners: 
«to act as Commissioner.and President pro tem of each of the above Corporations 
during the illness of the Commissioner and President. May 30, Philippe Marchand, 
~ Hsq., K.C., Victoriaville, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Govern- 
ment employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. M. G. V. 
Gould, Esq., Barrister, Bowmanville, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to him. 
June 6, Dr, Henry Marshall Tory: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon all such matters as he shall consider 
necessary withthe view of ascertaining whether conditions prejudicial to the 
public exist. in connection with the importation and distribution of anthracite coal 
in Canada: Jean-Marie Bouchard, Esq., Barrister, La Malbaie, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges 
of political partisanship against Government employees in the province of Quebec 
as may be referred to him. Jean Louis Marchand, Esq., Barrister, Three Rivers, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referredtohim. A.J. Whitmore, Esq., Head, Western Division, 
Department of Fisheries and George J. Alexander, Esq., Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries for British Columbia: to be Canadian Members of the Inter- 
national Commission under the Pacific Halibut Treaty. June 10, Paul A. Boivin, 
Esq., Barrister, Hull, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the In- 
quiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Hormisdas Gariepy, 
Esq., Barrister, Three Rivers, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Watson 
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McNaught, Esq., Kensington, P.E.J.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of political partisanship against Govern- 
ment employees. June 18, Adolphe Allard, Esq., K.C., St. Frangois du Lac, Que.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him. June 15, Joseph F. McManus, Esq., Barrister, 
Halifax, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government employees 
in the Province of Nova Scotia as may be referred to him. Marc Stein, Esq., 
Barrister, Riviére-du-Loup, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
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Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Govern- _ 


ment employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. June 24, 
Thomas Hall, Esq., K.C., Cobourg, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to him. 
Douglas Slater, Esq., Barrister, Kingston, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to 
him. J. F. Forbes, Esq., Barrister, Sussex, N.B.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of New Brunswick as may be re- 
ferred to him. Joseph Belanger, Esq., Barrister, Joliette, Que.: to be a Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be 
referred to him. Leo LaFlamme, Esq., Barrister, Montmagny, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as 
may be referred to him. O. A. Saddlemeyer, Esq., Barrister, Birch Hills, Sask.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
Saskatchewan as may be referred to him. June 25, Maurice Demers, Esq., Bar- 
rister, Ste. Agathe-des-Monts, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 


of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against — 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. June 


27, Hon. William Ferdinand Alphonse Turgeon, Regina, Sask., a Judge of the Court 
of Appeal of Saskatchewan: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
to inquire into and to report upon the subject of the production, buying, selling, 
holding, storing, transporting, and exporting of Canadian Grains and Grain Products, 


and other questions incident to such matters. July 2, J. L. McComber, Esq., i 


Barrister, Port Arthur, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the In- 
quiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to him. Dr. Thomas 
Robertson, appointed Mar. 14, 1936, a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to make a general survey of the conditions of the Indians in the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island: to be a Commissioner to 
make a similar survey of the conditions of the Indians in other Provinces or such 
parts as may be designated. July 17, Edward Gariepy, Esq., Barrister, Edmonton, 
Alta.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Alberta as may be referred to him. D.R. Bishop, Esq., Barrister of Woodstock, 
N.B.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
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such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of New Brunswick as may be referred to him. A. H.H. DesBarres, Esq., Stipendiary 
Magistrate of Guysboro, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the 
Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Govern- 
ment employees in the Province of Nova Scotia as may be referred to him. Raoul 
Legendre, Esq., Three Rivers, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of 
the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. 
Perrault Casgrain, Esq., K.C., Rimouski, Que.: to be a Commissioner pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to 
him. Charles Gamache, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be 
referred to him. J. J. Kraus, Esq., Barrister, Wakaw, Sask.: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Saskatchewan as 
may be referred to him. July 23, Fabio Monet, Esq., St. Jean, Que.: to be a Com- 
missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec 
as may be referred to him. Aug. 4, Rolland Bousquet, Esq., Barrister, Longueuil, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him. Aug. 14, Eric Glendinning Cowell, Esq., 
Barrister, of the City of Auckland, in the Dominion of New Zealand: to be a Com- 
missioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and 
affirmations in New Zealand concerning matters affecting proceedings in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada and to administer such other oaths, etc., as may 
be competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize in New Zealand. Aug. 27, 
Col. R. J. Gill, M.C., Brockville, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to him. 
Sept. 2, J. N. Conroy, Esq., Barrister, North Battleford, Sask.: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Saskatchewan as 
may be referred to him. Sept. 4, Heathfield Richard Found, Esq., Ellerslie, P.E.I., 
Instrument Man: to be an Honorary Inspecting Officer for the purpose of the 
Fish Inspection Act with the powers of a Commissioner to administer oaths and to 
take and receive affidavits, etc. Sept. 9, Jean Lesage, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him. A. A. Ingram, Esq., Barrister, Midland, 
Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Ontario as may be referred to him. Sept. 17, J. C. McRuer, Esq., K.C., Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a Member of the Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the penal system of Canada in the room, place, and stead of the late Harry W. 
Anderson. Sept. 18, Perrault Casgrain, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Rimouski, Que.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part II of the Inquiries Act, to investigate and 
report upon the conduct of the caretaker of the public building at Rimouski, Que. 
Noy. 3, J. J, Martel, Esq., Coaticook, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
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Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to 


him. J. M. Cooper, Esq., Barrister, Sudbury, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant — 


to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 


against Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to — 


him. Pierre de Guise, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 


to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship : 


against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to 
him. Nov. 12, Ewart Dixon, Esq., Barrister, Hamilton, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, 


pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political — 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be 


referred to him. Nov. 20, Victor Chabot, Esq., K.C., St. Hyacinthe, Que.: to be a 


Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges — 


of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec 


as may be referred to him. Parker T. Hickey, Esq., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Com- 


missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Nova Scotia 


as may be referred to him. Nov. 23, Ludger Codebecq, Esq., Barrister, Valleyfield, ’ 


Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 


such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province — 


of Quebec as may be referred to him. Nov. 26, Col. Cyrus Wesley Peck, V.C., 
D.S8.O.: to be an ad hoc Commissioner for the purpose of considering and adjudicating 
upon applications for pensions for a period of one year from July 7, 1936. Dee. 1; 


Shirley G. MacDonald, Esq., Acting Canadian Trade Commissioner, City of Mexico, — 
Mexico: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, — 
declarations, and affirmations in Mexico for use in the Supreme and Exchequer © 
Courts of Canada. Dec. 5, Hon. Arthur T. LeBlanc, Puisne Judge of the King’s — 


Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Commissioner, 


pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate whether or not there was this 
year a serious amount of illegal lobster fishing and canning in Lobster Fishing Dis- _ 
tricts Nos. 7 and 8 and also whether illegal smelt fishing occurred during the fall of — 


1936. Hon. Alexander Andrew McGillivray, a Judge of the Appellate Division of 


the Supreme Court of Alberta; Hon. Albert Freeman Ewing; Hon. William Robinson 


Howson; and Hon. Simpson James Shepherd—Justices of the Trial Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Commissioners per dedimus potestatem, to administer 


oaths within the Province of Alberta. Dec. 16, H. L. E. Priestman, Esq., Assistant — 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Sydney, Australia: to be a Commissioner to — 
administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in ~ 

Australia for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada and to administer, — 
take, and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declarations, and affirmations as by — 
law it is competent to authorize him to administer, take, or receive in Australia. — 


Dec. 21, Antoine Bourget, Esq., Barrister, Lauzon, Que.: to be a Commissioner, 


pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political — 


partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be 


referred to him. Dec. 29, Albert Gordon, Esq., Barrister, Windsor, Ont.: to be a 


Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges 


of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Ontario — 
as may be referred to him. 1937.—Jan. 18, M. C. MacGillivray, Esq., Canadian — 
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Government Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, Germany: to be a Commissioner _ 


to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations ; 
in Germany, for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada, and to ad- F 
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minister, take, and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declarations, and affirmations 
as by law it is competent for him to administer, take, or receive in Germany. Jan. 
21, T. C. Greschuk, Esq., Barrister, Winnipeg, Man.: to bea Commissioner, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Manitoba as may be referred to 
him. Feb. 3, J. C. Fuller, District Superintendent, Soldier Settlement, Winnipeg, 
Man.; W. L. Taylor, Chief Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Regina, Sask.; 
and J. M. Varey, District Superintendent, Soldier Settlement, Edmonton, Alta.: 
to be Commissioners to investigate and report respecting the apportionment and 
adjustment of indebtedness incurred for advances of seed grain, fodder for animals, 
and other relief in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, in the 
place and stead of D. B. Gow, J. A. Reid, and A. Norquay, respectively. Feb. 5, 
J. L. Bourgault, Esq., Weedon, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Mar. ie 
Hon. Arthur T. LeBlanc, Puisne Judge in the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges made against 
Fisheries Inspector James J. Losier. James Scotland Burns, Esq., Field Supervisor, 
Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon: to be a Commissioner to take oaths, affidavits, 
statutory declarations or solemn affirmations, pursuant to the Soldier Settlement 
Act. Mar. 30, J. A. Strong, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and 
receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in the Argentine Republic, and 
Uruguay, in or concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court of 
Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada. April 7, E. E. Thomson, Esq., 
Field Supervisor, Soldier Settlement, Regina: to be a Commissioner to investigate 
and report respecting the apportionment and adjustment of indebtedness incurred 
for advances of seed grain, fodder for animals, and other relief in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. April 23, Hon. Louis Arthur Audette, Ottawa, Ont., former J udge 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be a Commissioner, under the provisions 
of the Naturalization Act and Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report 
upon all cases, from time to time referred to him by the Secretary of State of Canada, 
in which may be considered the revocation of Naturalization Certificates. Frederick 
H. Palmer, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Melbourne, Australia: to be a 
Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations 
and affirmations in Australia for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 12, 1936, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “‘day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvests and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured”’. 
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APPENDIX. 
External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1936-37. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, show a grand total trade of $1,746,119,786, as compared with a 
figure of $1,425,191,139 in the preceding year, or an increase of $320,928,647. The 
increase in the imports was $109,156,503. Domestic exports increased by 
$212,151,489 and foreign exports decreased by $379,345. Figures by industrial 
groups are given in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports 
may be compared with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 524, 
532-533 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937. 
EE ———__—__—__—_ LIE EE 
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Industrial Group. Imports. . 

Agricultural and vegetable products. ......-...+sseeeee rete cee reese eee en nes cet es eee esses 131,400,217 $ 
Animals and animal products..........:cssceccescesene cee eenceecseceserecereeeeressacnens 27,863,224 
Fibres, textiles and textile products............seee cee e tree eee etn e tenet nett ee eee e seen ees 104,811,304 3 
Wood, wood products and paper... .....cse cee e reece ere eee e rect eee eee e eee ee seer ences purrs 28,927,720 ~ 
Tron and its products....... Neh ote POMS) 2) 015 eran POE Sic rl Ae OY OO Did: 150,239,139 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. ........:e cece ence eee eee etter cence een e nese eee eens 37,037,954 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........-..+++++++++ EE Pee Horn Es 116,948,261, 
Chemicals and allied products.........c.ecee cece eee e cnet ene een tenee nese een cnns Ve a ae 33,105,448 
Miscellaneous COMMOGAItIES..... 0.06. cede cece cert eee etter sent eset neeeeereeenerasteseaes 41,542,299 : 
Total Imports...........0. cece cece cee ener n cree seer ee enn ene ere ses cenececees 671,875,566 

Total) Dutiable Linports. outs boss 6iasoies ka vew eee oe en tie eee 369,933,634 

Total, Free Imports. ..<. 2. seni e edges avers cee ee es sneens a eew cree ecnber te ts nes 301,941,932 

Duty Collected. 000 sisson be on Sansin eialshe inet elec ok Wea ieee giannis Sinigae aielnigem 92,144,538 7 

*! 

Industrial Group. Exports. F 

$ | 

ay 

Agricultural and vegetable products. .........sceesceeesee cere cree s nee eee eeeecae esr e sens 346, 450, 628 © ; 
Animals and animal products..........+.c0scceceaseccecescceesesceerssescensscenseseeeces 133,940,776 
Fibres, textiles and textile products...........sesese cee e eee ne rere ee ener scence secaeereneees 12,830,212 | 
Wood , wood products and paper.........ceceeeee cece eee tence e tere en eee seen raenecacees 223,918,476 
Tron and. its products... cc c0 5 60 20 Sst oly ne ovate sis w/e/e o's aiahetun ease ip ale plore mena le apeaeianioiet = “Wee ogee 53,173,175 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. .........c cece eee reece nett e ete tenes canara cesenes 230,152,314 
Non-metallic minerals and their products..........ceeee cere eee eee eet ener eee eee serene 26,081,028 
Chemicals and allied products... .a<...¢sc4-+2ce deca cm seen ntam ee egies ssurg aie Male mar 19,237,697 © 
Miscellaneous ComMOItIeS........ eee c eee tee een ete teen teen tenets enn e ne set eres teaes 15,397,600 
Total, Domestic Exports... 0. oo. ccs ces en cen che sens esos omne cadena sales: hee mee 1,061, 181,906 4 j 
Total, Foreign Exports. .........:eceeee eee eee e sete een ences ssdietc ty stdout eae ee 13,062,314 

Totat Exports: Allies Pie liass. ce ae ee 1,074,244,220 

Grand Total, Extermal Trade. ............ 0... cece cece eee e teen ence n eee nees 1,746,119, 786 3 
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